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LADIES’  DAY  AT  THE  RANCH. 


“To  river  pastures  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
Admetus  rode,  where  sweet-breathed  cattle  grazed  ; 
Heifers  and  goats  and  kids  and  foolish  sheep 
Dotted  cool,  spacious  meadows  with  bent  heads, 
And  necks’  soft  wool  broken  in  yellow  flakes, 
Nibbling,  sharp-toothed,  the  rich,  thick -growing 
blades.” 

THERE  was  once  a firm.  It  was  in  its 
way  quite  an  ideal  firm.  Consisting  as 
it  did  of  a Millionaire  blissfully  indiffer- 
ent to  the  manner  in  which  his  millions 
were  being  spent,  a Man  of  Leisure  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  travel,  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  “concern,”  between  New 
York  and  Carneiro,  and  an  Enthusiast  who 
desired  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  doing 
all  the  work,  I can  not  see  that  it  lacked 
any  element  desirable  in  firms.  For  some 
time  the  Enthusiast  was  indulged  in  his 
passion  for  living  and  laboring  at  the 
ranch,  for  the  Millionaire  had  a yacht, 
and  the  Man  of  Leisure  had  a family.  The 
prairie  was  not  supposed  to  be  adapted  to 
the  yacht,  and  seemed  equally  unattract- 
ive to  people  who  required  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  the  opera.  But  summer  came, 
when  school  was  not,  and  society  palled. 

Some  of  them  were  too  young  to  be 
carried  to  Europe,  and  others  were  too 
old  to  start  for  California.  Mount  Desert 
was  too  crowded,  and  Montclair  too  lone- 
ly. They  went  to  the  Adirondacks  last 
year,  and  were  going  to  tlie  Great  Lakes 
next  year.  They  know  all  about  New- 
port and  Non  quitt,  and  not  enough  about 
Tadousac.  Where  were  they  to  go  ? 
“Why  not  go  out  to  the  ranch  ?” 

It  was,  of  course,  the  young  gentleman 
of  the  family  who  made  the  suggestion. 
He  was  gazed  at. 

Was  he  quite  crazy?  Did  he  remem- 
ber that  to  live  on  a ranch  meant  to  do 
without  fish  ? Had  he  forgotten  that  they 
would  be  not  only  twelve  miles  from  a 
lemon,  but  a thousand  miles  from  a straw- 
berry? Was  he,  perhaps,  aware  that  it 
was  hot  in  Kansas,  and  that  there  were 


undoubtedly  mosquitoes?  that  there  was 
never  any  breeze,  though  always  too  much 
wind  ? and  that  they  would  suffer  from 
an  utter  dearth  of  trees  and  ice,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  a place  where  they  could 
wear  embroidered  white  dresses,  and  that 
the  only  things  of  which  there  would  be 
a sufficient  supply  would  be  rattlesnakes 

and  cyclones  ? A was  also  sure  that 

there  were  no  sunflowers,  though  this  aft- 
erward proved  to  be  a mistake.  To  all  of 
which  the  young  gentleman  replied,  stol- 
idly, “Well,  what  is  the  use  of  having  a 
ranch  if  you  are  never  going  to  see  it?” 

The  family  reflected.  After  all,  the  En- 
thusiast had  always  said  that  life  at  the 
ranch  was  not  only  profitable  but  delight- 
ful. It  was  barely  possible  that  he  might 
be  telling  the  truth.  He  was  put  upon 
his  honor,  and  the  following  facts  were 
elicited: 

There  were  no  mosquitoes,  and  occa- 
sionally it  was  cool.  Sometimes  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  100°  in  the  shade  — or 
would  if  there  were  any  shade — but  in  the 
rarer  air  they  would  not  realize  it.  They 
would  live  through  the  cyclones,  and  for- 
get all  about  the  strawberries.  Besides, 
there  were  melons.  They  could  buy  sad- 
dle-horses for  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars 
apiece, feed  them  all  summer  on  the  prairie, 
and  sell  them  in  the  fall  probably  at  a 
profit.  Some  of  them  didn’t  care  for 
mountains,  and  so  they  would  like  it,  and 
the  rest  of  them  didn’t  care  for  the  sea, 
and  so  they  would  like  it.  The  shoot- 
ing was  prime,  and  there  were  fifty  acres 
of  sunflowers.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
new  ram,  pure  Atwood  breed,  £nd  if  they 
did  not  consider  a mere  journey  of  two 
days  and  three  nights  worth  undertaking 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  ram  alone, 
it  was  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  present- 
ing any  farther  attraction,  and  they  were 
unworthy  of  possessing  even  a pecuniary 
interest  in  a ranch. 
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They  not  only 
went,  but  they 
went  in  April ; and 
they  not  only  staid, 
but  they  staid  till 
November.  If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
ranch  life  was  delightful. 

Early  as  they  had  arrived,  the  flowers 
had  come  before  them,  and  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  the  scenes  in  Aida  and  L'Af  ri- 
caine  seemed  repeated  as  the  glorious 
panorama  of  blossoming  prairie  unrolled 
day  after  day.  Can  you  picture  to  your- 
self ten  acres  of  portulaca?  or  whole  hill- 
sides curtained  with  what  seems  a superb 
variety  of  wistaria,  except  that  it  grows  on 
a stalk  instead  of  hanging  from  a vine  ? 
Do  you  know  how  it  feels  not  to  be  able 
to  step  without  crushing  a flower,  so  that 
the  little  prairie-dogs,  sitting  contentedly 
with  their  intimate  friends  the  owls  on 
the  little  heaps  of  earth  thrown  up  around 
their  holes,  have  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing planted  their  own  front  yards  with 
the  choicest  floral  varieties  ? Think  of 
driving  into  a great  field  of  sunflowers, 
the  horses  trampling  down  the  tall  stalks, 
that  spring  up  again  behind  the  carriage,  so 
that  one  outside  the  field  would  never  know 
that  a carriage-load  of  people  were  any- 
where in  it;  or  riding  through  a “grove” 
of  them,  the  blossoms  towering  out  of 
reach  as  you  sit  on  horseback,  and  a tall 
hedge  of  them  grown  up  as  a barrier  be- 
tween you  and  your  companion  ! Not  a 
daisy,  or  a buttercup,  or  a clover,  or  a 
dandelion,  will  you  see  all  summer;  but 
new  flowers  too  exquisite  for  belief;  the 
great  white  prickly  poppies,  and  the  sensi- 
tive rose,  with  its  leaves  delicate  as  a 
maiden  hair  fern,  and  its  blossom  a count- 
less mass  of  crimson  stamens  tipped  with 
gold,  and  faintly  fragrant.  Even  famil- 
iar flowers  are  unfamiliar  in  size  and  pro- 


fusion and  color.  What  at  home  would 
be  a daisy,  is  here  the  size  of  a small  sun- 
flower, with  petals  of  delicate  rose-pink, 
raying  from  a cone-shaped  centre  of  rich 

maroon  shot  with  gold.  A had  brought 

with  her  numerous  packages  of  seeds  and 
slips,  nobly  bent  on  having  ribbon  flower 
bedsand  mosaic  par tef’res  about  the  house ; 
but  she  sat  on  the  steps  and  threw  them 
broadcast,  never  knowing,  in  the  profusion 
of  flowers  that  wrould  have  been  there  any- 
way, whether  hers  ever  came  up  or  not. 
And  how  beautiful  were  the  grasses — the 
most  useful  one  the  most  beautiful  of  all ; 
the  delicate  little  “ buffalo -grass,”  for 
which  the  prairie  is  famous,  waving  its 
tiny  curled  sickle  of  feathery  daintiness 
as  if  its  beauty  were  its  only  excuse  for 
being,  yet  bravely  “curing”  itself  into  dry 
hay  as  it  stands,  when  the  autumn  winds 
begin  to  blow,  that  the  happy  flocks  may 
“nibble,  sharp-toothed,  the  rich,  thick- 
growing blades”  all  through  the  winter, 
without  their,  being  gathered  into  barns. 

They  raised  their  vases  too.  Bric-a-brac 
does  not  flourish  in  rooms  whose  doors 
and  windows  are  open  all  day  long  to  a 
Kansas  breeze;  so,  when  something  was 
necessary  for  holding  flowers,  they  would 
wander  out  over  the  prairie  with  a ham- 
mer, pick  up  a round  stone,  perhaps  the 
size  of  a thimble,  perhaps  as  big  as  a large 
bowl,  crack  it  open,  pour  out  the  fine  sand 
within  it,  and  find  a cavity  as  perfect  as  if 
hollowed  out  with  an  instrument,  and  as 
smooth  as  if  lined  with  porcelain. 

“ My  mother  says  that  sand  is  splendid 
for  cleaning  knives,”  observed  a small 
herder  one  day,  watching  their  operations. 
Not  eliciting  any  decided  enthusiasm,  he 
continued: 

“I’m  going  to  Chicago  next  week! 
Chicago's  an  awful  big  city.” 

“ But  not  so  big  as  New  York,  where  we 
live,  you  know.” 
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44  Oh,  I know  all  about  York ! it's  down 
by  the  ocean.  I’ve  never  seen  an  ocean, 
but  IVe  heal’d  oAe.” 

44  Where  ?” 

44  In  a shell.” 

44  But  we’ve  been  across  the  ocean  ! ’way 
over  on  the  other  side  of  it.” 

44Ho!  that  ain’t  nothin'.  My  mother 
was  born  over  there.  In  Ireland.” 

Nor  did  they  miss  the  flowers  after  dark ; 
for  then  the  prairie  fires  lit  up  tiie  scene 
with  rare  magnificence  of  color.  Not  the 
deadly  autumn  fires,  bringing  with  them, 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  fear  and  desolation, 
but  the  fires  set  purposely  in  safe  places  in 
the  spring,  that  the  young  grass  may  come 
up  greener.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in 
the  sight;  there  are  no  falling  buildings, 
and  you  hear  no  hissing,  crackling  flames. 
The  low  grass  burns  so  quietly  and  stead- 
ily that  the  effect  is  simply  that  of  great 
lighted  cities  in  the  distance. 

44 1 suppose  some  of  those  fires  must  be 

in  the  next  county,”  remarked  A one 

evening. 

44  All  our  own  fires  on  our  own  proper- 
ty, I can  assure  you,”  answered  the  proud 

Enthusiast. 

It  was  long  before  they  could  accustom 
themselves  to  this  magnificent  scale  of 
things;  to  realizing  that  they  were  living 
on  ten  thousand  acres  of  their  own  ; to  the 
thought  of  caring  for  ten  thousand  sheep; 
to  driving  all  the  afternoon  on  their  own 
“lawn,”  and  making  excursions  for  the 
day  on  their  own  property.  Once,  when 
they  had  ridden  late  and  far,  and  had 
quite  lost  their  way,  they  stopped  at  one  of 
the  adobe  huts— wonderfully  picturesque 
with  flowers  blossoming  on  the  roof,  and 
near  by  the  44  Kansas  stable,”  with  its  one 
horse  only  sheltered  as  to  its  head— to  ask 
their  way.  44  And  what  property  are  we 
on  now  ?”  asked  Admetus. 

44  The  Monte  Carneiro  Ranch,  sir.” 

44  Thank  you;  good -day!”  and  Adme- 
tus rode  on,  to  hide  his  smile  at  having  to 
be  told  that  he  was  on  his  own  land.  The 
sense  of  ownership  was  not  slow  to  de- 
velop, however,  and  even  the  Baby  became 
so  imbued  with  the  size  of  the  ranch  as  to 
say  sometimes,  when  they  were  driving 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  home,  44  Papa, 

I suppose  you’ll  be  cutting  this  grass  pret- 
ty soon  ?” 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  came  Col- 
onel Higginson’s  article  in  the  Harper 
on  the  Indian  hieroglyphics,  with  illustra- 
tions to  prove  the  similarity  between  the 


famous  Dighton  rock  and  many  found  at 
the  West. 

“They  say  that  there  are  Indian  hiero- 
glyphics on  our  rocks  at  the  Cave,”  re- 
marked the  Enthusiast,  carelessly. 

44  Why  haven't  you  told  us  before  ?” 

44  Because  my  enthusiasm  is  limited  to 
sheep;  but  you  can  investigate,  if  you 
like.” 

Whereupon  an  imperative  order  was 
sent  to  the  stable  for  44  ponies  for  six,  im- 
mediately after  luncheon.” 

Many  and  many  a time  they  had  been  to 
the  Cave,  which  was  quite  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  their  excursions.  It  was  no 
mere  cavern  in  the  side  of  a hill,  but  a cave 
so  high  that  they  could  ride  into  it,  with 
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two  entrances  on  different  sides,  and  a gave  them  long1  evening’s  of  delicious  rest- 
charming little  oriel -window  shaded  by  fulness;  one  was  artistic,  and  preserved 
trees.  Curiously  enough,  they  had  never  for  them  in  the  amber  of  her  brush  the 
happened  to  dismount  and  explore  the  op-  delicate  hue  and  fragile  texture  of  the 


INDIAN  PICTURE  WRITING  OUTSIDE  OK  THE  CAVE. 


posite  exit,  but  it  was  on  the  outer  wall 
just  beyond  this  that  the  hieroglyphics 
were  said  to  be. 

Truly  it  was  a strange  sensation,  in  that 
lonely  spot,  as  they  came  out  of  the  sec- 
ond entrance  and  crept  carefully  along  the 
steep  bluff  overgrown  with  underbrush, 
to  look  up  at  the  natural  wall  of  rock  tow- 
ering above  them,  and  see,  clearly  outlined 
on  the  space  where  it  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly difficult  to  work  at  all,  the  crude 
and  curious  efforts  of  Indian  drawing, 
and  the  full-length,  life-size  figure  of  a re- 
cumbent Indian  chief. 

There  were  many  resources  besides  the 
never-failing  ponies:  hammocks  and  piaz- 
zas, lawn  tennis,  a piano,  and  a billiard- 
room.  Of  the  ladies,  one  was  musical,  and 
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flowers  that  else  they  could  have  carried 
away  with  them  only  in  memory;  and  one 
was  literary,  and  kept  them  in  the  latest 
books  and  freshest  magazines  from  New 
York;  while  one  was  a “ reserve  fund,” 
drawn  upon  in  every  emergency.  Then, 
for  culture,  there  was  the  Professor,  the 
genial,  absorbed  Professor,  filling  even  the 
least  scientific  with  something  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  splendid  fossils  of  the 
region,  the  superb  impressions  of  leaves, 
and  the  fossil  shells  picked  up  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  either  ocean.  Who  of  them 
will  ever  forget  the  day  when  the  first  and 
only  nautilus  was  found,  just  as  they  had 
decided  that  there  were  only  clam  shells; 
or  the  finding  of  the  shark’s  tooth  ? 

For  those  who  sought  in  nature  “no 
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charm  unborrowed  from  the  eye,”  there  To  see  the  sheep  go  in  and  out,  night 
was  fun  enough  in  collecting  the  44  freaks,”  and  morning,  was  a never-failing  amuse- 
the  queer  shapes  into  which  accident  had  ment.  Sometimes  the  ladies  wandered 
moulded  the  soft  rock — shoes,  boots,  stock-  down  to  the  corrals  at  sunset  to  see  the 
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mgs,  match-safes,  and  trinkets.  Once  a 
perfect  sheep’s  head,  even  to  the  eyes,  was 
picked  up,  like  a curious  bass-relief,  not 
twenty  feet  from  the  front  door. 

By  this  time  I can  conceive  of  the  gen- 
tle readers  saying,  “I  thought  it  was  a 
sheep  ranch  ?”  in  the  tone  of  voice  em- 
ployed by  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  when  she 
asked,  4 4 Why  do  you  call  it  a Rookery  f 
I don’t  see  any  rooks.’1  Sheep  there  were, 
indeed;  thousands  of  them,  objects  of  un- 
failing concern  to  the  gentlemen  and  de- 
light to  the  ladies. 

“ What  is  that  stone  wall  ?”  asked,  one 
afternoon,  a lady  sitting  on  the  piazza 
with  her  opera-glass. 

64  That  stone  wall,  madam,”  answered  a 
Harvard  graduate,  politely,  “is  the  sheep 
coming  in  to  the  corral.” 


herds  come  in,  and  you  would  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  waiting  for  a Fourth-of- 
July  procession  with  banners,  from  the 
eagerness  with  wh icli  they  exclaimed,  4 4 Oh, 
here  they  come!  there  they  are!”  as  the 
first  faint  tinkling  of  the  bells  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  If  two  herds  appeared  at 
once  from  opposite  directions,  the  one 
with  lambs  had  the  “right  of  way,” and 
Sly,  the  sheep-dog — not  the  only  com- 
mander who  has  controlled  troops  by  sit- 
ting down  in  front  of  them — would  hold 
the  other  herd  in  check  till  the  lambs  • 
were  safely  housed.  The  lambs  born  on 
the  prairie  during  the  day  frisked  back  at 
night  to  the  corral  beside  their  mothers, 
a lamb  four  hours  old  being  able  to  walk 
a mile. 

When  sliearing-time  came,  they  went 
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into  the  sheds  expecting  to  see  the  thick 
wool  fall  in  locks  beneatli  the  shears,  like 
the  golden  curls  of  their  own  darlings: 
great  was  the  amazement  to  see  the  whole 
woolly  fleece  taken  off  much  as  if  it  had 
been  an  overcoat,  looking  still,  if  it  were 
rolled  up  in  a ball,  like  a veritable  sheep, 
and  often  quite  as  large  as  the  shorn  and 
diminished  creature  that  had  once  been 
part  of  it.  One  very  hot  day  they  braved 
the  heat  themselves  for  the  sake  of  going 
out  on  the  prairie  to  see  how  sheep  keep 
cool.  Instead  of  scattering  along  the 
creek,  seeking  singly  the  shade  of  the 
bushes  or  the  tall  trees  only  to  be  found 
near  the  creek,  they  huddle  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  sunny  field  more  closely  than 
ever,  hang  their  heads  in  the  shadow  of 
each  others  bodies,  and  remain  motionless 
for  hours.  Not  a single  head  is  to  be  seen 
as  you  approach  the  herd;  only  a broad 
level  field  of  woolly  backs,  supported  by 
a small  forest  of  little  legs. 

* 4 Like  a banyan-tree,”  remarked  Ad- 
metus. 

A large  part  of  the  satisfaction  of  these 
simple  pleasures  was  the  charm  of  finding 
that  they  could  be  happy  with  such  simple 


pleasures.  To  discover  that  you  can  not 
only  live  without  the  opera,  but  that  you 
are  really  better  amused  than  you  ever  were 
with  the  opera  at  your  command,  gives  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  yourself  very 
potent  in  the  element  of  content.  Yet 
they  were  not  without  their  social  excite- 
ments and  their  adventures.  One  Har- 
vard graduate  attracts  another,  and  with- 
in a radius  of  thirty  miles  quite  a colony 
of  personal  friends  has  formed  itself,  whose 
gatherings  for  little  dinners  or  dances,  ten- 
nis or  whist,  are  most  enjoyable.  A hun- 
dred guests  were  entertained  at  Monte  Car- 
neiro  alone  “ in  the  season” ; ranch  friends 
from  all  over  the  county,  Eastern  friends 
‘ 1 stopping  over”  on  their  way  to  Colorado, 
or  California,  or  Japan,  and  some  who  had 
learned  even  then  that  to  u see  the  ranch” 
was  really  quite  worth  the  trouble  of  two 
days  and  three  nights  in  a Pullman  car. 

They  thought  little  of  driving  or  riding 
fifteen  miles  to  a “ neighbor’s”  for  lunch- 
eon— always  provided,  however,  that  they 
knew  the  way.  To  find  the  way  for  your- 
self to  a new  ranch  across  the  prairie,  or  to 
drive  anywhere  after  dark,  is  a feat  only 
attempted  by  the  unwary.  “Love  will 
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find  out  a way”  through  bolts  and  bars 
and  parental  interdiction;  but  Love  itself 
would  be  baffled  on  the  prairie,  where  the 
whole  universe  stretches  in  endless  invita- 
tion, and  where  there  is  absolutely  “nothing 
to  hinder”  from  goiug  in  any  direction 
that  you  please.  “Foller  a kind  of  a blind 
trail,  one  mile  east  and  two  mile  south,” 
is  the  kind  of  direction  usually  given  in  the 
vernacular;  and  so  closely  does  one  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  observation  in  a coun- 
try where  a bush  may  be  a feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  a tall  sunflower  a land- 
mark, that  I am  tempted  to  copy  verbatim 
the  written  directions  sent  by  a friend  by 
which  we  were  to  find  our  way  to  her  hos- 
pitable home : 


“ Cross  the  river  at  the  Howards’ ; turn 
to  the  right,  and  follow  a dim  trail  till  you 
come  to  the  ploughed  ground,  which  you 
follow  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Follow  the 
road  on  the  west  side  of  a corn  field,  and 
then  a dim  trail  across  the  prairie  to  a 
wire  fence.  After  you  leave  the  wire 
fence,  go  up  a little  hill  and  down  a little 
hill,  then  up  another  till  you  reach  a road 
leading  to  the  right,  which  angles  across  a 
section  and  leads  into  a road  going  south 
to  Dr.  Read’s  frame  house  with  a wall  of 
sod  about  it.  Through  his  door-yard,  and 
then  through  some  corn.  Leave  the  road 
after  driving  through  the  corn,  and  angle 
to  the  right  to  the  corner  of  another  corn 
field.  Take  the  road  to  the  west  of  this 
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going  south,  with  corn  field 
on  the  right,  till  you  come  to 
two  roads.  Follow  the  right- 
hand  road  (a  dim  trail  at  first)  down 
the  hill,  past  some  hay-stacks,  to  the  Osage- 
orange  hedge.  Follow  that  to  the  creek 
crossing,  then  through  the  grove  of  sun- 
flowers to  a sod  house.  Go  through  the 
corn  directly  west,  following  the  creek  to 
the  crossing  near  our  house.” 

The  distance  was  sixteen  miles,  but  we 
took  the  letter  with  us,  and  found  the  way 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  though  a 
little  puzzled  at  first  by  finding  that  “at 
the  Howards’  ” meant  anywhere  within 
three  miles  of  the  Howards’. 

As  for  adventures,  some  of  them  were, 
thrilling.  First,  there  was  the  rattle- 
snake under  the  piazza,  its  presence  an- 
nounced by  the  innocent  Baby,  who  com- 
plained of  it  as  disturbing  his  play,  and 
“whistlin'  rcid  its  tail”  Then  Admetus- 
lost  his  way  upon  the  prairie  after  dark. 


A KANSAS  HOUSE. 


corn,  and  go  south,  up  a hill,  then  turn 
to  the  right  and  follow  a plain  road  west; 
afterward  south,  past  Mr.  Dever’s  home- 
stead, a frame  house  on  the  right  with  a 
stone  house  unroofed.  South,  past  a corn 
field  and  ploughed  land  on  the  right. 
The  road  turns  to  the  right,  toward  the 
west,  for  a little  way,  then  south,  then  a 
short  distance  east,  and  you  reach  the 
guide-post,  which  is  near  a thrifty-look- 
ing  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Bryant;  a frame 
house,  corn  field,  wheat  stacks,  and  melon 
patch.  At  the  guide-post  take  the  road 
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and  after  two  or  three  hours  of  riding*  in 
a circle,  found  on  hastening  to  a friendly 
lighted  window  for  information  that  by 
accident  he  had  ridden  up  to  his  own  front 
door.  The  Enthusiast  had  once  ridden 
seven  miles  with  his  wife  to  make  an 
afternoon  call,  only  to  find  on  their  re- 
turn that  the  creek  had  risen  mysterious- 
ly so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross. 
A herd  of  sheep  with  the  herder  and  a 
friend  were  waiting  quietly  at  the  same 
spot,  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the 
house,  if  they  could  only  cross.  4 4 You  stay 

with  the  sheep,”  said  E , to  his  friend, 

44  and  C and  I will  ride  down  to  find  a 

better  crossing.”  They  rode  five  miles , 
and  of  course  by  the  time  they  had  re- 
traced the  five  on  the  other  bank  it  was 
too  dark  for  their  friend  to  attempt  the 


Then  there  were  the  grasshoppers.  If 
you  are  quite  sure  that  they  are  not  in- 
tending to  “’light,”  a flight  of  grasshop- 
pers is  a beautiful  thing  to  see.  All  day 
they  floated  over  us;  millions  upon  mill- 
ions upon  millions  of  airy  little  creatures, 
with  their  white  gauzy  wings  spread  to  the 
light,  mounting  steadily  toward  the  sun, 
as  it  seemed.  It  was  like  a snow-storm  in 
sunshine,  if  you  can  picture  such  a thing, 
with  the  flakes  rising  instead  of  falling. 

The  most  terrible  experience  came  with 
the  least  warning.  It  had  been  a lovely 
day,  and  the  ladies  were  dressing  for  a tea 
at  Elk  Horn  Ranch,  four  miles  away, 
when  some  one  exclaimed,  44  What  a cu- 
rious cloud !” 

A perfectly  cylindrical  cloud,  seeming- 
ly not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 


OLD  KYVE  AND  LAMBS. 


same  course.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  camp  out  for  the  night,  with  the 
bright  windows  of  home  shining  just 
across  the  creek.  Ropes  were  thrown 
over,  supper  and  blankets  slung  across  to 
the  sufferers,  and  in  the  morning  the 
creek  had  fallen  again. 


reached  perpendicularly  from  the  sky  to 
the  earth.  The  ladies  grew  a little  anxious, 
as  it  did  not  change  its  aspect,  but  the  En- 
thusiast, who  had  lived  through  one  cy- 
clone, and  knew  the  signs,  said,  careless- 
ly, as  he  sauntered  up  the  avenue: 

44  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  anything  in  that 
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shape ! — that  is  only  a rain-cloud ; no  wind 
in  that.  A cyclone  is  spiral ; very  wide 
at  the  top,  and  tapering  down  to  a mere 
point,  as  if  it  were  boring  into  the  earth. 
It’s  a horrid  thing  to  see.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  cloud  in  question,  as  if 
mocking  his  depreciation  of  its  power,  be- 
gan assuming  the  very  shape  described. 

“It  is  a cyclone!”  he  said,  quietly,  but 
with  whitening  cheek.  “You  had  better 
get  your  things.  It  is  twenty-five  miles 
away,  but  if  the  wind  should  change,  it 
would  be  upon  us  in  five  minutes.” 

He  shouted  to  the  men  at  the  corrals. 
Those  who  were  busy  in  the  wool-house 
came  to  the  door,  glanced  at  the  sky,  but 
went  quietly  back  again.  As  one  of  them 
expressed  it  later,  “If  it  was  a-comin’,  I 
don't  believe  the  spring-house  would  save 
us,  and  if  it  wasn’t  cornin’,  we  might  as 
well  finish  the  work.” 

The  “things”  which  they  were  to  secure 
received  the  usual  foolish  interpretations. 
A ran  for  a shawl  to  wrap  Baby  in,  be- 
fore she  secured  Baby  himself;  F ran 

to  her  chamber  for  a pocket-book  with  a 
precious  fifty  cents  in  it;  some  one  won- 
dered if  she  would  not  have  time  to  change 
her  boots,  it  was  such  a pity  to  wet  her  new 
ones  running  through  the  grass,  for  the 
rain  was  now  falling  heavily.  The  En- 
thusiast himself  put  on  his  best  coat,  laid 


out  for  the  “tea,”  and  insisted  that  his 
wife  should  add  to  her  incomplete  toilet 
the  touches  of  lace  and  jewels.  “Why, 
my  dear,  you  may  never  see  your  things 
again,”  was  his  explanation ; but  whether 
he  hoped  to  rescue  the  things  that  were 
put  on,  or  whether  he  was  anxious  for  the 
family  to  be  found  beautifully  dressed  in 
case  they  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins, 
was  not  at  all  clear. 

It  had  been  previously  arranged  that  in 
case  of  cyclone  they  were  to  run  to  the 
spring-house.  To  the  feminine  mind  the 
cellar  presented  greater  attractions;  but 
the  very  strength  and  size  of  the  great 
stone  house  would  make  it  a terrible  mass 
of  ruins  if  it  were  blown  over,  and  if  it 
came  in  the  path  of  the  cyclone,  its  walls 
would  be  but  a shaving  before  it.  The 
small  spring-house  was  built  into  a hill, 
and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  cyclones 
would  blow  over  it,  instead  of  blowing  it 
over. 

A marked  precursor  of  a cyclone  is  the 
appearance  of  the  sky.  It  is  not  darkly 
terrible;  it  may  even  be  of  a clear  and 
perfect  blue,  and  the  clouds  may  be  daz- 
zlingly  white;  but  they  shape  themselves 
into  immense  cobble-stones,  till  the  hea- 
vens look  like  an  inverted  pavement ; what 
adds  to  the  strangeness  of  this  appearance 
is  the  apparent  weight  of  the  distinct,  oval, 
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egg-shaped  clouds;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  them  as  ever  dissipating  in  gentle 
rain,  or  even  hail;  if  they  fall,  you  feel 
that  each  one  will  fall  heavily,  crushing 
with  terrible  cruelty  everything  beneath  it. 

For  au  hour  they  watched  and  waited. 
Then  the  water  spout  began  to  fade,  and 
the  cobble-stones  disappeared.  The  horses 
were  ordered,  and  the  ladies  finished  their 
toilets,  while  the  Baby  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur, in  a tone  of  disappointment,  “ Papa, 
you  said  you  were  going  to  take  me  to 
the  spring-house.” 

And  at  last  they  saw  a genuine  prairie 

fire. 

“What  are  your  precautions  against 
fire  ?”  Admetus  had  asked  a few  days  be- 
fore. 

“Such  as  will  delight  your  homoeopath- 
ic soul,”  answered  the  Enthusiast.  “A 
can  of  kerosene  and  a bundle  of  matches 
to  set  back  fires  with,  though  the  fire- 
guards of  ploughed  ground  that  you  have 
seen  all  round  the  ranch  are  the  ounce  of 
prevention,  better  than  any  cure.  Then 
we  always  keep  a hogshead  full  of  water 
at  the  stable,  ready  for  carting  to  the  spot.” 

“A  hogshead  of  water!  What  good 
can  a hogshead  of  water  do  against  a prai- 
rie fire  f 

“ Oh,  we  don’t  put  it  on  with  a hose,  I 
assure  you.  My  imagination  gasps  at  the 
conception  of  managing  a prairie  fire  with 
a hose.  We  dip  old  blankets  and  old 
clothes  in  it,  or  boughs  of  trees  if  we  can 
get  them,  and  beat  the  fire  down  with 
them.” 

The  illustration  followed  soon.  All 
day  smoke  had  been  drifting  over  Car- 
neiro,  and  at  night-fall  the  scouts  reported 
that  the  whole  force  had  better  be  put  on. 
The  “whole  force”  at  the  moment  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  men  who  had  just 
come  in  to  supper,  and  who  started  at  once 
in  wagons  and  on  horseback.  Ponies  were 
ordered  after  dinner  for  the  entire  house- 
hold, even  the  ladies  riding  far  enough  to 
have  a view  of  the  exciting  scene.  There 
were  no  tumbling  walls  or  blazing  build- 
ings, and  there  was  no  fear  of  lives  being 
lost  in  upper  stories;  but  there  were  miles 
upon  miles,  acres  upon  acres,  of  low  grass 
burning  like  aseaof  fire,  while  in  the  twi- 
light shadows  could  be  seen  men  gallop- 
ing fiercely  on  swift  ponies,  while  the  slow 
wagons  crept  painfully,  lest  the  precious 
water  should  be  spilled,  from  every  home- 
stead, each  with  its  one  pitiful  hogshead. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a mass  of 


flame  could  ever  be  put  out  by  such  a 
handful  of  workers;  and  it  was  only,  in- 
deed, by  each  man’s  laboring  steadily  at 
his  own  arc  of  the  great  circle,  trusting 
blindly  that  others  were  at  work  on  the 
other  side,  as  of  course  they  always  were, 
that  the  lurid  scene  darkened  down  at 
last. 

As  the  season  advanced,  interest  in  the 
great  crops  almost  overshadowed  that  in 
the  “stock.”  The  wild  flowers  had  faded 
away,  and  no  wonder,  poor  things!  In 
their  innocent  joy  at  being  admired — for 
none  but  sheep-men  had  ever  visited  the 
ranch  before  the  ladies  came,  and  what 
sheep-man  ever  stopped  to  look  at  a flow- 
er ? — they  had  crowded  close  up  to  the 
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m And  as  the  harvests  were 


gathered  in,  the  great  labor- 
saving  machines  were  as  good 
as  a circus:  the  “header,” 
leaving  all  the  stubble  stand- 
ing in  the  field,  cutting  off 
only  the  heads  of  the  grain, 
which  then  walked  solemnly 


up  an  inclined  plane  only  to 
throw  themselves  from  the  top  in 
despair  into  the  wagon  that  rolled 
alongside;  the  “thresher,”  with 
its  circular  treadmill  for  a dozen 
horses,  with  their  master  on  a re- 
volving platform  in  the  centre, 
from  which  he  controlled  them 


with  his  long-lashed  whip ; and  the 


graceful  “go-devil”  rake,  travelling 


idly  over  the  hay  fields  and  gathering 


up  the  hay  with  all  the  ease  of  a lady's 


carpet-sweeper. 


This  was  the  true  glory  of  the  year. 


SENSITIVE  ROSE. 


At  the  East,  people  were  hurrying 


back  from  the  seashore  or  mount- 


ains; for  them  the  summer  was  over 


front  door,  and  sprung  up  under  the  very  and  the  harvest  ended;  but  for  us  it  had 
horses’ feet,  vying  with  each  other  for  the  just  begun.  Some  of  us  took  the  won- 
honor  of  being  worn  at  a lady’s  belt,  or  derful  trip  to  Colorado — for  we  were 
painted  on  a panel,  or  pressed  in  a herba-  only  twelve  hours  from  Denver  — and 
rium  to  be  sent  to  the  cultured  East,  or  some  of  us  took  to  shooting  prairie-chick- 
chosen  to  adorn  an  aesthetic  parlor.  But  en;  but  all  of  us  were  out-of-doors  ev- 
they  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  ery  day  and  all  day  long.  Now  began 
had  grown  shy  and  sensitive.  We  can  the  season  of  the  famous  little  duck  sup- 
not  believe  that  they  will  ever  bloom  at  pers,  when  six  or  eight  of  us  would  start 
Carneiro  in  just  such  profusion  again,  for  a friend's  ranch  to  spend  the  night, 
They  have  crept  away  to  more  deserted  taking  the  precaution  to  eat  our  duck  that 
places,  and  mayhap  the  day  will  come  night  for  fear  the  gentlemen  xcoiildn't 
when  they  will  only  bloom  for  us  in  shoot  any  the  next  morning,  but  return- 
stately  greenhouses,  at  a cost  that  shall  ing  the  next  day  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
insure  for  their  loveliness  respect  as  well  the  victors,  shot  in  the  cool  gray  of  the 
as  admiration.  misty  dawn.  Now  it  was  that  the  En- 

But  we  hardly  missed  them,  as  the  great  thusiast  discovered  a method  of  rousing 
grain  fields  took  their  places,  and  covered  his  rebellious  comrades  to  the  early  break - 
the  land  with  the  green  shimmering  of  fast  that  he  himself  affected:  stationing 
corn,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  wheat,  the  himself  in  the  billiard-room,  he  had  only 
golden  russet  of  rye,  the  stately  rows  of  to  shout,  “Gentlemen,  nineteen  duck  in 
sorghum,  like  glorified  cat-o’-nine- tails,  the  pond!”  and  in  five  minutes  every  man 
the  great  pearly  clusters  of  the  rice-corn  of  the  household,  from  the  geological  pro- 
bending with  their  weight  of  rich  loveli-  fessor  and  the  elegant  young  man  from 
ness,  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  golden  Chicago  down  to  the  boy  who  was  “ going 
millet.  You  do  not  know  what  millet  is  ? to  have”  a gun  next  year,  could  be  seen 
Ah,  no!  but  then  you  do  not  know  what  rushing  down  the  hill  in  habiliments  that 
Kansas  is.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  brought  back  to  these  graduates  of  Har- 
to  own  a winding  creek  that  would  be  vard  reminiscences  of  an  early  call  to 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  commis-  prayers. 

sioners  of  Central  Park  if  they  could  buy  And  then  it  was  in  October  that  the 
it.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  Griffin  came. 

your  landscape  gardening  done  for  you  “Why,  he's  nothing  but  a gentleman !” 
without  a gardener.  exclaimed  the  Baby,  who  had  insisted  on 
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going  to  the  station,  with  many  inquiries 
as  to  whether  the  expected  arrival,  which 
he  took  to  be  a flock  of  some  rare  kind  of 
lambs,  would  be  conveyed  to  the  house 
“on  legs  or  in  wagons  ?” 

I feel  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  no- 
ble zeal  with  which  the  Griffin  immedi- 
ately attacked  his  official  duties.  He  did, 
indeed,  wrait  a few  moments  to  assuage 
the  pangs  of  hunger  with  coffee  and  beef- 
steak; but  almost  immediately  he  remark- 
ed that  it  was  a glorious  day  for  sketch- 
ing, and  he  must  not  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity. The  ladies  who  put  up  the 
luncheon  noticed  that  several  gentlemen 
who  had  never  been  addicted  to  brush  or 
pencil  proposed  to  join  this  sketching  ex- 
pedition, and  that  the  sketching  materials 
seemed  to  consist  largely  of  guns  and 
cartridges;  but  the  “studies’’  of  prairie- 
chicken,  duck,  plover,  and  quail,  “taken 
from  life,”  which  they  brought  back  with 
them,  made  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the 
next  evening's  dinner  that  no  explana- 
tion was  required,  and  no  complaint  made 
of  a day  of  prolonged  feminine  solitude. 

And  the  landscape  only  grew  lovelier. 
The  flowers  had  faded,  and  the  great  grain 
tields  had  been  swept  away;  but  the  wild 
beautiful  prairie,  taking  on  the  tawny 
coloring  dear  to  the  artist,  with  here  and 
there  a broad  belt  or  mantle  of  the  brill- 
iant low  red  sumac,  grew  ever  dearer. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I understood 
Emily  Bronte's  passion  for  her  desolate 
brow'll  moors.  There  is  rare  charm  in  a 
sense  of  isolation  that  you  do  not  feel  to  be 
loneliness.  And  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  undulating  prairie  offers  so  few  salient 
points,  the  picture  appeals  to  the  eye  and 
lingers  in  the  mind  more  effectively  than 
many  a more  impressive  scene.  The  “val- 
ues” count;  every  stroke  “tells.” 

The  identity  of  interests  between  mas- 
ter and  men  is  a pleasant  feature  of 
ranch  life.  Occasionally,  of  course,  there 
will  be  a disaffected  laborer,  who  may 
even  wrork  up  matters  to  a concentrated 
“strike”;  but  as  a rule  the  men  are  hap- 
py and  contented,  proud  of  the  ranch,  and 
devoted  to  its  success.  They  have  their 
own  cook  at  their  own  “quarters,”  from 
which,  in  the  evening,  come  cheerful 
strains  of  Moody  and  Sankey  or  of  native 
jollity,  the  chorus  being  not  unfrequently, 

“Oh,  Tin  a jolly  herder, 

I want  you  for  to  know ! 

I herd  the  sheep  for  Wellington — 

For  Wellington  and  Co.” 


CjOS  gk 


When  we  asked  a man  who  wTas  putting 
“bunks”  into  a small  house  for  some  of 
the  men  to  sleep  in  why  he  hadn't  taken 
a larger  one  opposite,  he  replied,  dryly: 

“Oh,  this  one  ain’t  near  nice  enough 
for  the  hens;  so  we  took  it.  The  hens 
are  to  have  the  other  one.” 

There  is  something  very  enjoyable  in 
the  consciousness  not  only  of  controlling 
the  movements  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  but 
of  caring  for  all  their  interests,  mental, 
physical,  and  moral.  The  men  wTith  fam- 
ilies have  separate  houses,  and  to  supply 
them  with  literature,  see  that  their  gro- 
ceries are  good,  cure  their  sick  children, 
and  in  fact  administer  everything  they 
need,  from  advice  to  flannel,  is  not  only 
an  intense  moral  satisfaction  to  the  ladies 
of  the  household  with  a taste  for  benevo- 
lence, but  a source  of  much  entertain- 
ment. Think,  O blase  philanthropists, 
of  getting  up  a Christmas  tree  for  children 

who  never  saw  one!  A regarded  as 

one  of  her  pleasantest  experiences  of  the 
summer  the  opportunity  afforded  her  to 
make  converts  to  homoeopathy. 

44  You  are  as  proud  of  having  cured 
that  child,”  remarked  the  Enthusiast,  one 
day,  “as  if  your  little  sugar  pills  had  re- 
ally done  it  some 
good.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said 
the  lady,  “I’m 
not  proud  of  hav- 
ing cured  it;  I’m 
thankful  for  not 
having  killed  it. 

What  is  it, 

James  ?”  as  a new 
applicant  present- 
ed himself. 

“If  you  please, 
marm,  - I’d  like 
some  more  medi- 
cine ; the  baby’s 
almost  well.” 

The  delighted 
homceopathist,on 
the  alert  for 
“symptoms,”  pro- 
posed to  change 
the  prescription. 

“Oh  no, marm; 

I wouldn't  make 
no  change  if  I was 
you.  Them  other 
littlepills  was  just 
boss.” 

Someof  us, how-  Kansas  millet. 
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ever,  still  think  that  she  owed  her  converts 
to  the  fact  that  she  never  sent  in  any  bills. 

“Why,  I paid  that  other  feller  fifty 
cents  for  just  one  pill !”  exclaimed  the 
grateful  recipient  of  medicine  for  ail- 
ments described  as  follows:  “Well,  my 
throat’s  sore,  and  my  back  aches,  and  my 
stomach's  gin  out,  and  my  head’s  bad, 
and  I don’t  feel  very  well  myself .” 

What  were  our  deprivations  ? Really, 
at  the  moment,  I can  not  recall  any.  We 
had  no  “set  tubs,”  but  then  we  had  no 
washing-day;  once  a week  one  of  the 
teams  going  every  day  to  Ellsworth  took 
all  the  washing  into  town,  where  it  was 
excellently  done  at  the  rate  of  thirty-seven 
cents  a dozen,  including  the  embroidered 
white  dresses.  We  had  no  gas;  but  were 
we  not  using  a duplex  burner  in  our  New 
York  parlors,  and  carrying  candles  to  our 
bed-chambers  as  the  highest  tribute  to  aes- 
theticism ? We  had  no  door-bell ; but  do 
you  know  how  pleasant  it  is  not  to  have 
one  ? We  had  no  mountains;  but  in  that 
rarer  air  we  had  countless  mountain  ef- 
fects on  the  low-lying  hills  — one  slope 
crimson  with  the  reflected  glory  of  a su- 
perb sunset  long  after  the  others  lay  in 
violet  shadow.  We  had  no  sea;  but, 
strangely  enough,  of  nothing  is  the  prai- 
rie so  suggestive  as  of  the  sea;  no  East- 
ern visitor  ever  failed  to  notice  and  to 
wonder  at  it.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
you  have  a constant  impression  that  the 
sea  is  tossing  just  out  of  sight;  perhaps 
because  of  doors  and  windows  thrown 
wide  open  all  day  long  to  the  soft  glare 
of  utterly  unshaded  sunshine,  only  toler- 
able on  the  prairie  or  at  the  sea-shore; 
perhaps  because  of  the  low  murmur  of 
the  wind  behind  the  hills,  like  the  cease- 
less monotone  of  surf.  “Papa,  it’s  just 
like  the  Point  Road,”  was  the  criticism 
of  one  of  the  children  as  we  drove  rapid- 
ly across  a favorite  section — the  “Point 
Road”  being  a drive  of  six  miles  along 
the  sea,  to  which  he  had  always  been  ac- 
customed in  summer. 

A brisk  walk  on  a cool  morning  or  even- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  and  wide  piaz- 
za, roofed  over  only  at  the  porch,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Europeans  fully  equal  to 
a promenade  on  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  hesitated  longest 
over  the  temporary  parting  from  the  yacht 
of  his  friend  the  Millionaire  declared  the 
scene  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  deck  of  the 
Peerless , as  he  lay  in  the  hammock  swung 
gently  by  the  cool  clear  breeze,  with  that 
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moan  of  surf  out  of  sight,  the  stars  over- 
head, and  the  flag-staff  over  the  porch 
creaking  slightly  in  the  wind  like  strain- 
ing cordage.  We  had  no  groves,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  trees,  tall,  beautiful  elms, 
following  the  curves  of  the  creeks.  In 
other  words,  there  were  plenty  of  trees  to 
look  at , but  we  could  always  see  over,  or 
beyond,  or  through  them,  so  that  when, 
on  our  return  trip  to  the  East,  we  began 
to  catch  glimpses  of  prettily  shaded  lawns 
and  cottages  shut  in  by  woods  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Cincinnati,  M expressed  the 

feelings  of  us  all  when  she  said,  wonder- 
ingly,  “Somehow  I’m  not  half  so  glad  to 
see  trees  again  as  I thought  I should  be.” 
We  could  not  talk  about  the  “lawn,”  or 
the  “garden,”  or  the  “woods,”  but  we 
soon  knew  the  numbers  of  the  sections 
by  heart,  so  that  we  understood,  when  we 
asked  the  whereabouts  of  a new  flower  or 
fossil,  if  we  were  told  that  it  had  been 
found  “over  in  Seven.”  “Ah!”  said  the 
lady  of  Elk  Horn  one  day,  “you  really 
ought  to  come  over  and  spend  the  night, 
just  to  see  Twenty-one  by  moonlight.” 

But  was  it  hot  ? 

Certainly  it  was  hot  by  the  thermome- 
ter ; but  at  the  great  elevation  the  heat  was 
not  felt  to  be  so  excessive  as  a lesser  de- 
gree of  it  at  home.  Hardly  a night  did 
we  sleep  without  a blanket,  and  there  were 
evenings  in  August  when  it  was  too  cool 
to  sit  on  the  piazza  after  dinner.  Children 
play  fearlessly  bare-headed  in  the  sun  on 
the  hottest  days,  and  it  is  said  that  there 
has  never  been  a case  of  sunstroke  in 
Kansas.  It  was  not  a rare  thing  for  us 
to  drive  into  town  in  an  open  carriage 
with  the  thermometer  at  100°,  and  with- 
out a particle  of  shade  any  of  the  way, 
the  high  wind  making  even  parasols  and 
broad-brimmed  hats  an  impossibility. 

As  for  our  menu,  I am  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  that  the  proverbial 
bacon  and  salt  pork  of  the  West  have  a 
raison  d'etre  not  suspected  at  the  East. 
With  chickens  a dollar  and  a half  a dozen, 
eggs  ten  cents  a dozen,  butter  fifteen  cents 
a pound,  and  quail,  plover,  duck,  and 
prairie-chicken  to  be  had  for  the  shooting, 
the  appetite  of  ranchmen  becomes  so  sa- 
tiated with  what  in  New  York  would  be 


the  delicacies  of  the  season,  as  to  crave 
the  stimulus  of  a bit  of  delicate  bacon  or 
a slice  of  rosy  ham. 

And  now  one  word  of  warning.  If  you 
would  see  Kansas  as  we  saw  it,  you  must 
see  it  where  we  saw  it.  We  refuse  to  be 
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responsible  for  the  Kansas  seen  from  the 
car  windows,  in  a frame  of  mind  bordering 
on  exasperation  at  the  maddening  slow- 
ness of  a train  of  cars  conscious  of  being  a 
monopoly,  and  dragging  its  slow  length 
along  through  a country  so  horribly  level 
that  you  feel  as  if  it  would  be  some  relief 
to  spring  to  your  feet  and  recite  “Excel- 
sior.” No;  you  must  leave  the  cars  and 
the  railroad  and  the  dismal  little  railroad 
towns,  and  find  your  way  to  the  big  ranches 
where  life  and  work  are  one  long  holiday. 
Should  you  choose  Monte  Carneiro,  the 
Enthusiast  will  show'  you  bis  corrals,  and 
drive  you  round  his  corn  fields;  you  can 
shoot  your  own  quail  for  dinner,  have  a 
game  of  tennis  and  a siesta  in  the  ham- 
mock after  luncheon,  and  a game  of  bill- 
iards after  dinner ; then,  as  the  little  maid 
brings  in  the  tray  of  tea,  you  can  saunter 
into  a parlor  with  great  broad  windows, 
full  of  rugs  and  portieres  and  screens  of 
Kensington  embroidery,  and  the  lady  who 
pours  your  tea  will  afterward  sing  for 
you  Schubert’s  44  Serenade,” or  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  This  is  not 
the  popular  conception  of  ranch  life ; nor 
is  it,  I confess,  the  common  mode  of  ranch 
life.  Too  many  young  ranchmen,  eager 
to  put  all  their  capital  into  stock,  think 
they  can  “manage”  to  live  “any  way” 
for  a few  years,  and  remain  too  long  con- 
tented with  ham  and  bacon  in  a “dug- 
out”;  but  the  little  knot  of  friends  who 
have  gathered  ahout  Ellsworth  believe 
that  to  make  their  homes  not  only  com- 
fortable but  luxurious,  to  live  not  only  de- 


cently but  aesthetically,  to  have  not  only 
a parlor  but  portikres,  is  as  much  for  their 
business  interest  as  Tiffany  undoubtedly 
considers  liis  high  rent  and  plate -glass 
windows. 

Then,  as  your  host  steps  out  on  the  piaz- 
za to  haul  down  the  American  flag — his 
only  method  of  locking  up  for  the  night — 
you  will  catch  a glimpse  of  the  shifting 
lights  of  a train  ou  the  Union  Pacific, 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  a post-office,  with 
two  mails  from  the  east  and  two  from  the 
west  every  day,  a railroad  station  and 
telegraph  office,  within  two  miles.  In  the 
moonlight  you  can  see  the  stablemen  care- 
fully housing  for  the  night  the  choice  Jer- 
sey and  Swiss  cattle;  for  our  firm  is  quite 
too  recently  from  New  York  to  have  lost 
its  faith  in  blood  and  pedigree.  Not  yet 
has  it  been  seriously  affected  by  the  West- 
ern passion  for  numbers  rather  than  for 
quality,  for  so  many  “ head”  rather  than 
so  many  “registered.”  Ten  thousand 
sheep  and  five  hundred  cattle  they  will 
have,  of  course;  but  the  Enthusiast  insists 
upon  “pure  Atwoods,”  while  the  Million- 
aire and  the  Man  of  Leisure  would  scorn 
to  belong  to  any  firm  that  did  not  appreci- 
ate “ registered”  Jerseys. 

When  at  last  you  seek  the  little  East- 
lake  bedroom,  it  will  be,  I think,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  for  the  East  by  the 
earliest  morning  train;  only,  however, 
that  you  may  gather  together  your  Lares 
and  Penates  to  return  to  Kansas  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  you  too  may  become  an 
early  settler  before  it  is  too  late. 


AT  END. 


AT  end  of  Love,  at  end  of  Life. 

At  end  of  Hope,  at  end  of  Strife, 
At  end  of  all  we  cling  to  so, 

The  sun  is  setting — must  we  go? 


At  dawn  of  Love,  at  dawn  of  Life, 

At  dawn  of  Peace  that  follows  Strife, 
At  dawn  of  all  we  long  for  so, 

The  sun  is  rising — let  us  go! 
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A WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 
III.— THE  DESCENT. 


Notwithstanding  the  suggestive- 
ness of  the  name,  a fiord  may  be  a 
commonplace  and  unattractive  inlet.  The 
Lym-Fiord,  though  not  without  interest, 
has  no  natural  features  which  made  our  first 
voyage  on  a fiord  particularly  memorable. 
The  Great  South  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  is 
quite  as  picturesque,  although  its  name  be 
purely  descriptive  of  size  and  location,  and 
not  inspiring  to  writers  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion. Still,  we  thought  the  very  fact  of  be- 
ing on  an  actual  fiord  was  of  some  interest 
in  itself,  and  on  the  beautiful  summer  day 
we  spent  between  Aalborg  and  Thisted  we 
were  more  happy  and  harmonious  than 
would  be  expected  of  three  disappointed 
artists  in  search  of  the  unpainted  pictur- 
esque. The  fiord  was  as  calm  as  a Vene- 
tian laguna.  The  sails  of  the  boats,  the 
lazy  little  towns  (all  wharf  and  warehouse), 
the  rare  trees,  the  low  hills,  and  the  sum- 
mer sky  were  perfectly  reflected  in  the 
smooth  water,  except  where  the  wake  of 
the  steamboat  shivered  the  surface  into 
a broad  band  of  quivering  ripplets.  The 
fiord  is  so  shallow  that  a large  part  of  it  is 
not  navigable,  and  at  one  place  the  dikes 
of  an  English  land -reclaiming  company 
have  inclosed  a goodly  extent,  and  the 
pumping  works,  which  are  to  transform  a 
great  shoal  into  arable  land,  have  already 
been  built.  Logstor,  Aggersund,  Nykjo- 
bing — all  these  names  look  most  attract- 
ive on  the  map,  but  with  the  exception  of 
an  old  church  at  the  last-mentioned  place 
there  is  no  noteworthy  architecture  in  any 
of  them.  On  the  map  of  Long  Island, 
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Patchogue,  Mattituck,  and  Setauket  look 
as  though  they  must  be  picturesque  relics 
of  the  pioneer  period,  and  there  is  almost 
as  much  attractive  antiquity  in  these 
towns  as  in  the  villages  on  the  Lym-Fiord. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Danes 
are  too  enterprising,  and  have  the  modern 
commercial  spirit  too  highly  developed,  for 
the  nation  to  hold  a second  place  in  gen- 
eral civilization.  The  same  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  which  once  made 
them  the  masters  of  northwestern  Europe 
still  distinguish  them,  and  their  energy 
and  activity,  now  directed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace  and  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  their  country,  place  them 
among  the  most  highly  cultured  people  in 
the  world.  Our  relations  with  the  people 
were,  without  exception,  agreeable.  At 
railway  stations  and  in  hotels  volunteer 
interpreters  frequently  helped  unravel 
the  tangle  of  attempted  conversation,  and 
the  courtesy  was  offered  with  such  grace 
and  good  feeling  that,  even  when  it  was 
unnecessary  to  take  assistance,  we  accept- 
ed it  for  the  sake  of  the  one  who  so  polite- 
ly tendered  it. 

The  Lym-Fiord  and  its  branches  divide 
northern  Jutland  into  several  islands  of 
irregular  shape.  A triweekly  passenger 
steamer  connects  all  the  ports,  and  there 
are  few  towns  of  importance  which  do  not 
have  railway  communication  with  the 
south.  The  character  of  this  extreme  end 
of  Jutland,  as  we  saw  it  from  the  steamer 
on  the  Lym-Fiord,  varies  from  east  to  west 
to  correspond  with  the  difference  between 
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the  Cattegat  and  the  North  Sea.  The  bogs  abound  all  over  Jutland,  and  the  cut- 
former,  a well-sheltered,  land-locked  gulf,  ting  and  stacking  of  peat  is  the  only  visi- 
washes  pleasant  beaches  bordered  by  gen-  ble  industry  in  a very  large  territory.  The 
tie  slopes  and  sand  dunes,  while  the  bois-  churches  are  the  only  noteworthy  archi- 
terous  North  Sea  dashes  its  breakers  at  the  tectural  features,  and  indeed  it  is  on  the 
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foot  of  high  cliffs,  and  a stunted,  hardy 
vegetation  clings  with  difficulty  to  the 
summits  of  wind-swept  hills.  Trees  are 
scarce  in  all  northern  Jutland,  although 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  is  well  wooded 
and  fertile.  North  of  the  Lym-Fiord  wTe 
saw  scarcely  enough  trees  to  make  a day’s 
fire  for  an  Adirondack  sportsman.  Peat 
Vol.  LXXI.— No.  421.— 2 


churches  alone  that  may  be  found  speci- 
mens of  the  characteristic  construction 
and  ornamentation  which  mark  a distinct 
artistic  period  in  the  history  of  Denmark. 
Barren,  inhospitable  structures  they  are, 
too,  most  of  them.  The  people,  like  the 
New-Englanders,  have  generally  erected 
the  houses  of  worship  on  the  most  exposed 
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GOING  TO  MARKET. 


point  in  the  landscape,  where  the  winter 
blasts  and  the  summer  sun  make  it  alike 
uncomfortable  the  year  round.  A wea- 
ther-beaten stone  church  on  a barren  hill- 
top in  Jutland  is,  next  to  the  sepulchral 
structures  of  the  New  England  coast,  the 
most  forbidding  of  all  religious  edifices. 

We  left  the  steamer  at  the  little  town 
of  Thisted,  the  most  northwesterly  village 
of  Jutland,  and  took  a mail -train  down 
the  island  until  we  came  to  the  fiord 
again,  where,  crossing  the  narrow  inlet  by 
a ferry,  we  again  took  the  railway  through 
Holstebro  southward  to  Esbjerg.  At  the 


latter  town  we  had  a faint  and  forlorn 
hope  that  we  might  find  what  we  were 
after.  Our  movements  were  accelerated 
now  by  two  causes:  first,  the  certainty 
that  we  would  profit  by  a quick  return  to 
Hamburg,  where  we  had  found  a perfectly 
satisfactory  picturesqueness;  and  second, 
the  near  exhaustion  of  our  cash,  letters  of 
credit  having  been  useless  since  our  de- 
parture from  Copenhagen. 

After  the  dreary  hill  sides  of  North  Jut- 
land, the  rich  meadows  and  luxuriant  foli- 
age of  Schleswig  were  a welcome  change  in 
the  view.  Even  the  landscapist,  who  was 
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usually  tormented  by  an  unsatisfied  long- 
ing* for  a gray  quality  of  tone  in  the  land- 
scape, which  exists  only  at  certain  hours 
and  undercertain  atmospheric  conditions, 
fairly  basked  in  the  green  reflections  from 
the  brilliant  sun-lit  foliage,  and  never  once 
complained,  as  was  his  wont,  4 4 Good  for 
fanners,  but  too  crude  for  painters.”  On 
that  short  railway  trip  our  spirits  rose 
wonderfully.  This  was  undeniably  the 
effect  of  the  rapid  descent  from  the  ambi- 
tious flight  in  search  of  primitive  pictur- 
esqueness. Neither  of  us  having  any  idea 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  dif- 
ficulties, we  never  knew  what 
we  were  missing  in  the  way 
of  historical  sight-seeing  as 
we  rumbled  swiftly  past  sight- 
ly towns  and  fertile  farms. 

Whatever  the  casus  belli 
might  have  been,  Schleswig- 
Holstein  certainly  is  a coun- 
try worth  fighting  for  and 
worth  keeping.  For  a cam- 
paign, no  more  agreeable  pic 
nic  ground  could  be  imagined. 


We  reached  the  hotel  in  Hamburg  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  settled 
down  there  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion at  the  termination  of  our  flight,  and 
at  the  eradication  of  the  desire  for  explo- 
ration which  had  led  us  such  a chase. 

Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  mod- 
ernization since  the  great  fire  of  1842,  is 
more  interesting  and  picturesque  than 
any  other  sea-port  of  Germany,  except 
Liibeck.  The  tortuous  streets  of  the  old 
quarter,  the  maze  of  narrow  canals  that 
intersect  the  town  in  all  directions,  the 
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imposing  rows  of  Hanseatic  houses,  give 
it  a character  which  generations  of  mod- 
ern improvement  will  not  obliterate.  In 
the  arrangement  of  its  parks,  and  of  the 
great  water  basins,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  town  as  a place 
of  residence,  the  inhabitants  have  display- 
ed a spirit  of  enterprise  quite  transatlan- 
tic in  scope.  Indeed,  signs  of  American 
influence  are  prominent  on  all  sides. 
Even  the  centre-board  cat-boat  has  been 
imported  to  decorate  the  intermural  lakes 
with  its  swan-like  hull  and  spotless  sails. 
The  American  visitor  is  continually  sur- 
prised by  the  familiar  look  of  various  ob- 
jects of  use  and  luxury  which  the  Ham- 
burgers have  readily  adopted  as  their 
own. 

In  the  market-place,  where  we  had  seen 
the  picturesque  peasantry  of  Vierlande  on 
our  previous  visit,  we  readily  found  plen- 
ty of  communicative  country  women,  who 
supplied  the  guide-book  deficiencies  with 
voluble  descriptions  in  Platt-Deutscli  of 
the  natural  charms  of  their  province.  We 
had  been  on  a wild-goose  chase  of  some 
weeks’  duration,  and  Avere  anxious  to  set- 
tle down  and  browse  awhile.  We  there- 
fore followed  the  directions  of  a talkative 
old  flower-seller,  and  took  the  train  for 
Bergedorf,  a small  village  a dozen  miles 
east  of  Hamburg.  W e might  haAre  search- 
ed for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  not  found 
so  attractive  a resting-place.  It  is  an  old- 
time  village,  with  its  chateau,  its  church, 
its  sixteenth-century  inns,  and  a confused 
jumble  of  decrepit  dwellings  of  every  pe- 
riod, supporting  each  other  in  roAVS  which 
look  as  if  they  Avould  fall  like  cards  if  one 
of  them  were  removed.  A restful  quiet 
has  settled  on  the  town.  Except  at  morn- 
ing and  evening,  when  the  peasants  pass 
through  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
railway  station,  there  is  little  or  no  clat- 
ter of  carts.  The  groAving  activity  of  the 
near  sea-port  and  the  contagion  of  im- 
provement have  not  yet  fastened  upon 
the  Arillage,  although  the  railway  has  long 
since  supplanted  the  diligence  and  the 
market  wagon.  In  the  old  inn,  which 
for  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been 
kept  by  the  same  family,  there  Avas  an  air 
of  privacy  and  domestic  comfort  Avhich 
made  us  hesitate  before  we  asked  Avhether 
we  could  be  accommodated  with  lodgings 
there.  Once  installed,  Ave  became  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  house  was  at  our  disposal. 

Bergedorf  is  the  chief  town  of  the  little 


province  of  Vierlande,  which,  Avitli  all  its 
Arillages  and  farms,  counts  no  more  than 
1500  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a territory 
of  about  forty  square  miles.  The  prov- 
ince is  made  up  of  four  great  polders  in- 
closed by  dikes,  which  keep  out  the  Ava- 
ters  of  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  which 
intersect  the  \ralley  at  this  point.  These 
polders  correspond  in  a measure  to  toAvn- 
ships,  each  having  its  ATillage,  Avith  church 
and  school-house,  and  each  distinguished 
by  different  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
costume.  In  producti\Teness  they  rival 
the  most  famous  gardens  of  Holland. 
Quite  distinct  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try by  reason  of  its  peculiar  situation, 
Vierlande  is  looked  upon  by  its  neighbors 
as  a semi-foreign  territory,  and  this  idea 
is  encouraged  by  the  remarkable  dress  of 
the  Vierlanders,  and  their  quaint  lan- 
guage, which  feAv  of  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple can  well  understand. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  Vierlande 
the  joint  patois  Avhich  our  party  spoke 
had  been  so  much  mangled  and  adulter- 
ated that  Ave  could  pretty  Avell  make  our- 
selves understood  anyAvhere,  but  especial- 
ly in  any  place  Avhere  good  German  was 
at  a discount.  We  started  out,  therefore, 
to  interview  the  Vierlanders,  armed  Avith 
that  amount  of  confidence  in  our  lan- 
guage which  assured  success  at  the  start. 
The  road  into  Vierlande  leads  along  the 
top  of  a dike  overlooking  the  meadows 
beloAV.  A mile  or  more  beyond  Berge- 
dorf the  dike  loses  itself  among  the  luxu- 
riant groAvth  of  fruit  and  shade  trees 
which  coArer  the  country.  Tall  hedges 
border  the  road,  which  is  now  shaded  by 
interlaced  branches  of  the  great  trees 
Avhich  hold  the  banks  of  the  dike  firmly 
by  their  spreading  roots.  Through  the 
openings  in  the  hedges  Ave  got  glimpses  of 
beautiful  garden  plots,  Avith  great  beds  of 
tulips,  dahlias,  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  a 
Avilderness  of  rose  bushes.  Apricot-trees 
Avere  bent  by  the  weight  of  the  yelloAv 
fruit  ; the  great  apple-trees,  with  fresh 
smooth  bark  denoting  perfect  \Tigor  and 
health,  promised  a harArest  dangerous  to 
their  slender  limbs.  In  this  paradise  of 
flowers  and  fruit  Ave  saAv  quaint  old  men 
solemnly  stalking  about,  peering  among 
the  bushes,  poking  with  their  canes  among 
the  floAver  beds,  killing  insects,  and  fright- 
ening aAvay  voracious  birds.  Very  Rip 
van  Winkle-like  they  were  in  appear- 
ance. Their  small-clothes  Avere  of  rusty 
black  velveteen,  and  their  thin  shanks  dis- 
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appeared  in  clumsy  shoes.  A long:  waist- 
coat with  a profusion  of  silver  buttons, 
half  concealed  by  a shapeless  long-sleeved 
jacket,  hung  over  the  hips.  In  the  faces 
of  these  old  men,  the  guardians  of  the 
harvest,  we  saw  lines  indicating  prosper- 
ity and  contentment.  They  were  evi- 


dently of  a different  stock  from  the  farm- 
ers beyond  the  dikes,  who,  equally  hard- 
working but  less  intelligent,  have  re- 
mained in  a state  of  comparative  pover- 
ty. After  a life  of  successful  toil,  these 
old  men,  surrounded  by  their  families 
and  by  the  visible  fruits  of  their  la- 
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bor,  pass  their  last  days  in  comfort  and 
peace.  They  want  for  nothing,  their 
self  - imposed  task  of  watching  the  gar- 
dens is  more  pleasant  than  burdensome, 
and  an  easy-cliair  by  the  fire-place  is  al- 
ways reserved  for  their  use.  Only  a suc- 
cessful farmer  can  look  forward  to  such 
a happy  end. 

Fairly  in  the  heart  of  this  paradise 
we  stopped  to  watch  one  of  the  old  men, 
who,  with  two  women,  was  busy  at  a 
flower  bed.  It  was  not  a dramatic  scene, 
but  there  was  a rare  charm  about  it,  and 
we  stood  there  quietly  observing  them, 
half  ashamed  of  being  spectators  of  a 
group  which  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  Time  in  his  march.  Three 
centuries  had  not  altered  the  cut  of  their 
garments  nor  the  shape  of  their  garden 
tools.  At  last  the  queer  little  man  turn- 
ed his  twinkling  eyes  upon  the  three 
faces  peering  through  the  hedge,  smiled 
and  nodded  pleasantly,  and  said  some- 
thing, which  we  dutifully  pretended  to 
understand.  He  then  came  up  on  the 
dike  and  led  the  way  to  an  adjoining 
house,  and  we  went  in  with  him.  The 
woman  there  greeted  us  as  if  we  were 
old  acquaintances,  and  we  were  placed  at 
a table  and  beer  was  put  before  us.  Then 
the  old  man  quietly  went  away  to  his 
work  again,  leaving  us  to  wonder  why  he 
had  led  us  thither,  but  glad  enough  that 
the  ice  had  been  broken  and  the  way 
seemed  open  for  an  acquaintance  with 
these  quaint  people. 

We  were  in  a little  room  all  oak-pan- 
elled, and  lighted  by  a row  of  windows 
with  small  panes  which  filled  one  side  of 
the  room.  Doors  in  the  panelling,  hung 
with  curiously  wrought  iron  hinges,  open- 
ed into  cupboards  where  glasses  and  dish- 
es were  kept.  The  oaken  table,  construct- 
ed after  the  pattern  of  two  centuries  ago, 
was  wrorn  thin  with  constant  scrubbing, 
and  was  still  damp  from  the  morning’s 
bath  of  soap  and  sand.  The  chairs  we 
sat  in  soon  attracted  our  notice,  for  they 
were  of  a style  corresponding  with  the 
date  of  the  table,  beautiful  in  design,  and 
bearing  on  the  back  a marquetry  panel 
with  figures,  ornaments,  and  a name  and 
date.  The  sight  of  these  chairs  started  in 
the  bric-a-brac  collector  the  mania  which 
had  lain  dormant  since  our  flight  from 
Denmark.  He  began  to  get  unhappy,  and 
to  long  for  a chance  to  purchase  some- 
thing. As  no  one  seemed  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  us  except  a poor  bedridden  man 
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who  occupied  a berth  in  the  wall  between 
two  rooms,  so  arranged  that  he  could  slide 
the  panels  on  either  side,  and  shut  him- 
self out  of  sight,  we  started  to  explore  the 
house. 

The  building  itself,  though  not  as  large 
and  as  rich  architecturally  as  some  we  had 
seen  along  the  dike,  was,  nevertheless,  a 
typical  Vierlande  dwelling.  A great  hall 
or  common  room  ran  across  the  house,  di- 
viding it  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  por- 
tion next  the  dike  was  devoted  to  the  fam- 
ily apartments,  while  the  rear  served  as 
barn  and  farm  building  generally.  The 
great  common  room  had  no  floor  except 
hard  trampled  earth.  A huge  fire-place 
with  great  closets  for  smoking  occupied 
nearly  all  the  wall  against  the  living- 
rooms,  and  around  this  fire-place  all  the 
domestic  labors  went  on.  One  woman 
washed  clothes  in  a tub  as  large  and  as 
strong  as  a tank;  another,  seated  beside  a 
rude  mill,  made  quite  like  the  mill  of  the 
Bible,  was  patiently  grinding  something 
for  the  evening  meal ; a third  was  engaged  . 
at  the  dye-pot,  which,  like  the  similar  uten- 
sil of  our  grandmothers,  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fire-place.  Ranged  against  the 
wall  on  either  side  stood  great  chests,  mar- 
vels of  curious  workmanship,  inlaid  with 
colored  woods,  bound  with  brass  and  beat- 
en iron,  all  kept  in  perfect  order.  High 
oaken  cabinets  black  with  age  and  smoke 
were  brushed  by  the  hay  straggling  from 
the  mow  above.  The  rococo  carving  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  rough  and  din- 
gy partition  behind.  The  chairs  which 
we  thought  at  first  very  unique  we  now 
found  to  be  as  common  as  cane-bottomed 
chairs  in  New  England  country  houses. 
In  various  stages  of  decrepitude,  they  rep- 
resented the  family  history  for  a century 
or  more.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
in  Vierlande  for  a bride  and  bridegroom 
each  to  have  a chair  made  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  house.  The  bride’s  chair 
is  lower  and  more  delicate  in  shape  than 
that  of  the  groom,  but  it  is  of  the  same 
style,  and  like  its  mate  bears  the  name  of 
the  possessor  and  the  date  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  These  wedding  chairs  are  pre- 
served with  great  care,  and  are  rarely  if 
ever  parted  with  except  long  after  the 
death  of  the  original  owners.  The  Vier- 
lande housewife  by  constant  scrubbing 
weal’s  the  legs  round  and  smooth,  but  the 
inlaid  work  is  kept  carefully  polished. 

The  secret  of  the  old  man’s  interest  was 
out  when  three  or  four  natives  came  into 
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A.  FRIENDLY  CALL. 


the  house  and  called  for  beer.  We  were 
in  one  of  the  inns  of  the  district.  On  in- 
quiry we  found  that  they  furnished  meals, 
but  not  lodgings.  The  landlady  said  that 
the  nearest  place  where  we  could  pass  the 
night  was  Bergedorf,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  our  half-formed  plan  of  taking 
up  our  quarters  in  t^e  interior  of  the  prov- 
ince. Our  extravagant  orders  for  beer 
for  the  new-comers  so  won  the  heart  of 


the  landlady  that  she  volunteered  to  show 
us  the  treasures  of  her  house,  apologizing 
that  they  were  meagre  enough  beside  the 
store  of  some  of  her  neighbors.  Before  we 
went  with  her,  however,  we  took  our  lunch- 
eon, and  she  placed  before  the  three  of  us 
four  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  freshly  cooked. 

In  a cool,  dark,  musty-smelling  room, 
the  counterpart  of  a New  England  parlor, 
she  spread  before  us  the  holiday  dresses  of 
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herself  and  family.  The  straw  hats  that 
look  like  inverted  tin  pans;  the  skull-cap 
with  the  great  silken  bows,  the  ends  of 
which,  a foot  or  more  long,  are  varnished 
with  gum-arabic  and  carefully  shaped ; the 
curiously  pleated  and  embroidered  apron; 
the  heavy,  short  petticoat;  the  barbaric 
bodice;  the  stockings;  shoes;  silver  brooch- 
es and  clasps,  like  ancient  fibulae ; kerchiefs 
and  knick-knacks — were  all  piled  up  proud- 
ly before  us,  proving  the  diligence  and  skill 
of  the  sweet-faced  woman  whom  the  ill- 
ness of  her  husband  had  kept  in  what  she 
called  comparative  poverty.  Leading  us 
into  the  attic,  she  showdd  us  chest  after 
chest  of  bed-linen  and  clothing,  spun  and 
woven  by  her  own  hand.  From  under  the 
smoky  rafters  she  drew  little  precious  in- 
laid boxes,  heirlooms  of  her  family.  Like 
any  Yankee  farmer’s  wife  she  sat  there  and 
indulged  in  picturesque  reminiscences, 
until  we  were  obliged  to  offer  the  dis- 
tance to  Bergedorf  as  an  excuse  for  haste. 
Her  great  grief  was  not  the  incurable  con- 
dition of  her  husband,  for  years  had  dull- 
ed the  edge  of  that  sorrow,  but  she  was 
mournfully  eloquent  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  generation,  which  led  the 
young  people  to  substitute  Hamburg  text- 
iles and  garments  for  the  homespun  and 
home-made  articles  of  attire,  of  which  every 
Vierlande  woman  should  be  proud.  She 
spoke  very  good  German,  and  we  only  lost 
the  drift  of  her  lament  when  the  climax 
of  her  discouragement  was  reached,  and 
she  deplored  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
young  people  were  discarding  the  Vier- 


lande costume  for  the  awkward  garments- 
which  did  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
Germans  around  them.  Her  pride  of  race 
was  very  strong,  her  appreciation  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  her  own  people  quite 
beyond  argument  or  contradiction. 

It  was  thus  that  we  began  to  study  the 
people  and  their  surroundings.  Laden 
with  our  sketching  materials,  we  wandered 
like  Handwerksburschen  from  house  to 
house,  and  in  one  way  or  another  usually 
managed  to  get  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple, see  the  interior  of  the  houses,  and  in- 
spect the  treasures.  Such  a possible  field 
for  the  bric&brac  hunter  and  the  Hebrew 
furniture  dealer  had  never  met  our  eyes. 
When  we  began  to  try  to  acquire  some- 
of  the  treasures  ourselves,  we  found  out 
that  the  Hamburg  dealer  with  smooth 
tongue  and  plethoric  purse  had  been  there 
before  us,  and  had  used  his  persuasive  ar- 
guments in  every  house.  With  the  te- 
nacity witli  which  the  New  England  farm- 
er now  clings  to  each  piece  of  apocryphal 
Chippendale, these  sentimental  and  shrewd 
peasants  long  since  began  to  hold  fast  to- 
their  effects  until  they  should  find  an  eager 
purchaser.  The  Vierlanders  are  too  wide- 
awake not  to  understand  the  market  value 
of  their  heirlooms,  as  well  as  the  selling 
price  of  their  produce.  Then,  too,  they 
really  enjoy  the  luxury  of  possessing  ar- 
tistic furniture, and  can  afford  this  luxury, 
for  richer  farmers  do  not  till  the  ground 
in  Europe.  The  unparalleled  fertility  of 
the  polders,  the  proximity  to  great  markets, 
and  the  inherited  industry  and  skill  of 
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these  people  give  them  every  advantage 
over  all  competitors,  and  secure  to  them 
a reputation  which  is  in  itself  a fortune. 
Flowers  from  the  Vierlande  gardens  dec- 
orate the  tables  at  court  festivities  in  St. 


world  for  little  besides  the  luxuries  and  a 
few  necessities  like  the  metals.  The  so- 
ciety lines  are  as  sharply  drawn  in  this  lit- 
tle world  as  in  other  communities  where 
the  rigid  conventionalities  of  the  Middle 
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Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  the  early  vege- 
tables from  the  sheltered  beds  under  the 
dikes  find  their  way  to  all  the  great  North- 
ern cities.  A world  by  itself,  Vierlande 
might  exist  within  its  own  dikes.  Rope- 
walks  in  which  women  spin  the  long 
cords  used,  in  tying  the  baskets  of  vege- 
tables show  to  what  extent  this  province 
is  independent  of  its  neighbors.  The  peo- 
ple have  their  own  mills,  their  own  man- 
ufactories, and  depend  on  the  outside 


Ages  have  come  down  with  the  costume 
and  speech  of  that  period.  When  a wed- 
ding takes  place  between  parties  of  differ- 
ent districts,  the  new-comer  must  adopt  the 
dress  and  the  customs  of  the  new  residence. 
Outside  alliances  are  discouraged,  and 
have  been  hitherto  exceedingly  rare. 

If  a Garden  of  Eden  can  exist  in  that 
latitude,  Vierlande  certainly  has  superior 
claims  to  that  title.  Nothing  lovelier  can 
be  imagined  than  a walk  along  the  shady 
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dikes,  the  air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  twitter  of 
birds  making  a sweet  harmony  of  sound, 
enriched  by  the  deep  notes  of  the  lowing  of 
cattle  knee-deep  in  the  juicy  grass.  With 
the  peace  of  nature  there  is  the  peace  of  a 
quiet -loving  people.  There  is  little  of 
the  Jan  Steen  spirit  among  them,  and 
they  appear  to  take  their  amusements,  as 
they  take  their  life  burdens,  with  an  equa- 
ble temper  and  a sober  head.  That  they 
have  an  innate  love  of  the  artistic  and  the 
beautiful  is  richly  proved  by  the  exam- 
ples of  carved,  inlaid,  and  turned  work 
which  is  so  common  in  their  furniture. 
In  a still  more  conspicuous  way  is  their 
taste  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses.  These  usually  unite,  as  I have 
before  said,  the  barn  and  the  dwelling  in 
one.  They  are  built  on  the  simple  gen- 
eral plan  of  an  oblong  rectangle,  some- 
times twice  the  length  of  the  width,  and 
often  measuring  75  by  150  feet  in  extent. 
The  sides  are  always  of  one  story,  the 
great  thatched  roof  stretching  down  from 
the  high  ridge-pole  in  an  unbroken  slope 
to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  number  of  stories  at  the  end  where 
the  living-rooms  are  varies  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  builder,  sometimes  count- 
ing four  or  five  distinct  floors.  The  thatch 
is  always  brought  down  over  the  gable 
end,  either  as  a separate  roof  to  form  a 
wide,  protecting  shelter  for  the  end  win- 


dows, or  else  forming  a hip  of  the  main 
roof.  The  thatch  is  a marvel  of  excellent 
workmanship,  as  true  and  as  unbroken  as  a 
billiard  table.  No  chimneys  break  the  lev- 
el line  of  the  ridge  or  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  sides.  Crossed  boards,  curiously 
carved,  like  dragons  or  in  scroll-work, 
adorn  the  ends  of  the  ridge-pole,  and  give 
an  almost  barbaric  finish  to  the  structure. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  timber  and 
brick  fantastically  combined,  making  pat- 
terns varied  both  by  the  shapes  of  the 
timbers  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bricks.  Every  conceivable  design  that  can 
be  worked  out  with  the  brick  in  its  ori- 
ginal or  its  modified  shape  is  distinctly 
shown  by  the  mortar  lines.  One  of  the 
stories  usually  projects  over  those  below, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  carving  of 
the  timber  ends,  which  is  not  often  neg- 
lected. Neither  does  the  great  beam 
which  supports  the  upper  part  lack  for 
carving,  for  on  this  is  often  seen  long  in- 
scriptions, some  of  which  are  very  curious. 

These  imposing  farm-houses,  palatial  in 
size  if  not  in  structure,  are  usually  as 
neat  and  as  fresh  in  the  interior  as  the 
churns  which  dry  in  the  sun  by  the  but- 
tery hatch.  They  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether as  comfortable  as  they  are  impos- 
ing. Either  the  fear  of  fire  or  the  dic- 
tates of  long  - established  custom  forbid 
anything  like  a chimney  to  be  attached  to 
the  kitchen  or  the  tiled  stoves.  The  smoke 
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makes  its  way  into  an  upper  story,  and 
thence  to  the  outside  air  through  the 
windows  or  chinks  in  the  wall,  blacken- 
ing the  timber  and  brick  work,  and  per- 
fuming the  whole  house  with  the  odor  of 
burning  peat.  No  one  seemed  able  to  give 
a satisfactory  reason  why  chimneys  were 
not  quite  as  safe  as  and  much  more  com- 
fortable than  this  primitive  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  smoke.  Considering  the  fact 


that  the  farm  stock  live  under  the  same 
roof,  the  family  rooms  are  surprisingly 
sweet  and  wholesome.  No  visitor  would 
suspect  the  proximity  of  a herd  of  cat- 
tle, a drove  of  pigs,  and  a flock  of  fowl. 
Some  of  the  richest  of  the  farmers  add 
spacious  out-buildings,  but  these  are  used 
for  store-barns  for  grain  and  hay,  and  the 
pleasant  family  relations  with  the  animals 
always  continue  under  the  domestic  roof. 
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The  churches  of  Vierlande  do  not  indi- 
cate a strong  religious  sentiment  among 
the  people,  but  point  rather  to  a lax 
Protestantism.  They  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  surroundings,  shabby  and  pov- 
erty-stricken. Neither  of  them  has  any 
pretensions  to  architectural  style,  and  they 
all  have  a dilapidated,  neglected  appear- 
ance. The  interiors  are  in  the  highest 
degree  unique,  and  even  bizarre.  Wall 
decorations  there  are  none,  unless  the 
painting  of  the  wooden  galleries  and  the 
doors  with  staring  red  and  green  be  call- 
ed decoration.  The  taste  and  mechanical 
skill  of  the  church-goers  had  been  expend- 
ed in  one  of  the  churches  w*e  visited  on 
the  elaboration  and  enrichment  of  the 
wood  and  iron  work  of  the  family  pews. 
The  whole  body  of  this  church  is  crowd- 
ed with  high  narrow  stalls  of  uncomfort- 
able proportions.  Doors,  pilasters,  and 
panels  have  served  successive  genera- 
tions since  the  first  part  of  last  century 
with  a field  for  the  exercise  of  artistic 
skill  in  carving,  inlaying,  and  fancy 
painting.  The  result  is  a perfect  muse- 
um of  decoration  of  various  periods  and 
every  style.  The  family  name  and  the 
date  of  ownership  are  all  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  pew  decorations.  Coats  of 
arms  worked  out  with  conscientious  elab- 
oration also  furnish  themes  for  fantastic 
illustration.  The  strangest  decoration  of 
all  is  the  curious  tree-like  ornaments  of 
wrought  iron  which  rise  from  the  end  of 
every  pew  and  at  intervals  along  the 
back  rail.  These  are  very  elaborate  in  de- 
sign, evidently  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  na- 
tive blacksmitliing.  They  are  partly  gild- 
ed and  partly  painted,  and  the  reason  for 
these  prominent  appendages  is  not  at  first 
apparent.  They  are,  in  fact,  individual 
hat  trees,  and  during  service  they  are 
hung  with  the  head-gear  of  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  congregation. 

Many  of  the  domestic  interiors  which 
we  saw  in  the  course  of  our  wTanderings 
would  be  worthy  a place  in  almost  any 
museum.  One  in  particular  is  entirely 
panelled  in  oak,  beautifully  carved,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1687.  Great  panels  of 
Dutch  tiles,  a stove  of  the  same  materi- 
al, and  a IJpor  of  the  original  red  tiles 
of  Low  Country  manufacture  make  the 
room  harmonious  in  style  and  beautiful 
in  color.  A quaint  old  lady,  who  readi- 
ly consented  to  stand  as  model,  and  put 
the  whole  household  in  a flurry  to  dress 
her  quickly  in  her  holiday  costume,  was 


an  accessory  to  the  furniture  neither  un- 
interesting nor  insignificant.  From  this 
same  old  lady,  who  became  communica- 
tive as  the  sketches  advanced,  we  gleaned 
the  only  intelligent  tradition  of  the  origin 
of  the  Vierlanders. 

“More  than  ten  generations  ago,”  she 
said,  “my  ancestors  emigrated  from  North 
Holland,  bringing  with  them  all  their 
household  goods.  That  cabinet,  those  two 
chairs,  and  all  those  dishes  were  brought 
from  Holland  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
when  this  polder  was  only  a marsh  where 
the  salt  sea  ebbed  and  flowed.  Our  cos- 
tumes are  Dutch,  and  our  language  re- 
sembles the  sweet  speech  of  the  Nether- 
landers.  No,  we  are  not  Germans.  We 
are  Vierlanders,  and  we  always  shall  be.” 
She  crooned  away  the  same  old  mediaeval 
melodies  which  old  people  still  sing  in 
Friesland : 

44  To  the  eastward  let  us  wander ; 

To  the  eastward  let  us  away; 

Straight  over  the  fresh  green  meadows: 

There  can  we  in  peace  ever  stay.” 

The  music  and  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  the  Dutch  were  better  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  tradition  than  a volume  of 
history. 

This  simple-hearted  old  body  took  our 
interest  in  the  Vierlanders  as  a personal 
compliment,  and  her  motherly  hospitality 
knew  no  bounds.  We  lingered  and  lin- 
gered until  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  started  for  home. 

When  we  left  the  house  there  were 
signs  of  a storm,  and  the  darkness  was- 
fast  increasing.  We  knew  the  way  just 
well  enough  to  think  that  we  were  more 
familiar  with  it  than  we  actually  were. 
The  distance  to  Bergedorf  was  like  a Cape 
Cod  league — short  enough  if  the  pedestri- 
an be  fresh  and  without  a burden,  but  of 
discouraging  length  to  tired  legs  and  la- 
den shoulders.  As  we  wrent  along  the 
dike  under  the  overarching  trees  the 
branches  sighed  and  creaked,  and  as  the 
rising  wind  gained  strength,  leaves  wrere 
swept  off,  and  with  the  first  great  drops 
of  rain  fell  all  around  us. 

In  our  previous  wralks  we  had  taken  a 
cross-cut  through  the  meadows  from  one 
part  of  the  dike  to  another,  and  wdien  we 
had  made  this  journey  after  dark  had  al- 
ways cheered  ourselves  on  the  latter  part 
of  the  way  by  speculating  on  the  lights 
of  Bergedorf,  which  twinkled  hospitably 
under  the  hills  in  the  distance.  On  the 
dark  and  rainy  evening  in  question,  when. 
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we  came  to  the  spot  where,  as  we  thought, 
we  usually  went  down  the  dike  to  strike 
the  cart  path  which  led  across  the  mea- 
dows, we  went  confidently  down  the  bank, 
and  soon  came  to  a path  half  full  of  wa- 
ter, which  led  off  into  the  darkness.  We 
splashed  along  this  hopefully,  passed 
groups  of  dripping  pollarded  willows, 
caught  glimpses  of  dark  masses  of  cattle 
crowded  near  the  gates — on  and  on,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  we  had  walked  for  two 
hours.  We  saw  no  lights,  but  we  rea- 
soned that  the  rain  was  so  violent  that 
we  could  not  see  far.  The  country  was 
not  large,  anyway,  we  thought;  we  must 
come  to  the  hills  or  to  the  river  before 


very  long.  According  to  our  former  ex- 
perience, we  should  have  seen  the  lights 
of  Bergedorf — nay,  even  been  clattering 
along  its  roughly  paved  streets — within  a 
half-hour  after  leaving  the  dike.  At  last, 
after  we  were  becoming  confused  as  to 
our  position,  a low  flickering  light  was 
visible  in  front  of  us,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached it  with  quickened  pace  we  saw 
still  farther  away  a long  ro\^  of  twink- 
ling points  in  the  horizon*,  Of  course 
that  must  be  our  destination,  although  we 
could  hardly  understand  how  we  could 
have  walked  so  far  and  made  so  little 
progress. 

While  we  were  speculating  on  this  we 
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ran  plump  into  a great  gate,  and  before  us 
loomed  up  in  the  obscurity  the  immense 
masses  of  farm  buildings  and  huge  hay- 
stacks. A chorus  of  dogs  followed  our  at- 
tempts to  open  the  gate.  The  door  of  the 
house  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a woman 
was  seen  in  black  silhouette  against  a glow- 
ing interior.  We  shouted  our  inquiries  to 
her,  and  she,  trying  all  the  while  to  calm 
the  angry  dogs,  shouted  her  answers  back. 

“Which  way  do  we  go  to  reach  Berge- 
dorf  ?” 

“Along  the — down  I down!  I say! — 
road — down! — to  the  dike. — Can’t  you  be 
still,  stupids  t — 1 Then  along  the  dike  to — 
oh,  you  beasts  ! — to  the  village.”  Then 
whack!  whack!  with  a stick  among  the 
dogs. 

“But  we  have  just  come  from  the  dike,” 
we  remonstrated.  “Isn’t  that  row  of 
lights  behind  the  house  Bergedorf  ?” 

“No! — you  ugly  brutes!  quiet,  I say! 
— That’s  Hamburg.” 

We  had  come  along  a side  path  parallel 


with  the  river  leading  to  this  remote  farm- 
house, nearly  half-way  to  the  city.  We 
retraced  our  steps  the  best  we  could  to  the 
dike  again,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  its 
ruts  mingled  with  the  muddy  side  streets 
of  Bergedorf. 

The  storm  was  still  continuing  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after.  On  the  third 
morning,  seeing  no  signs  of  a change  in 
the  weather,  we  grew  despondent. 

“Boys,”  said  the  landscapist,  “if  we 
stay  here  any  longer,  we’ll  have  to  send  to 
Hamburg  and  get  some  oil-col  ors,  for  water- 
colors  are  unseasonable  in  this  district. 
The  elements  are  against  us.” 

“Oh,  let’s  skip!”  ventured  the  walking 
dictionary  of  slang.  “ Dry  Vierlanders  are 
good  enough  for  any  one,  but  wet  ones 
don’t  suit  me.” 

And  “skip”  we  did,  leaving  the  besodden 
meadows  and  the  drenched  gardens  with 
less  regret,  now  that  the  season  of  sunshine 
was  past,  and  the  perfect  days  in  the  flow- 
ery paradise  seemed  no  longer  possible. 


AT  THE  RED  GLOVE. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

STARLIGHT. 

“\TOU  are  not  coming  with  us,”  Ma- 
X dame  Carouge  said,  and  there  was 
tender  reproach  in  her  eyes. 


Engemann  pressed  her 
hand  and  whispered,  “I  will 
be  with  you  later.” 

And  now  as  he  stood  look- 
ing after  the  carriage  as  it 
drove  away  from  the  gates 
of  the  Schanzli  he  felt  a 
strange  mixture  of  relief  and 
perplexity ; at  last  he  was  free 
from  the  spell  which  had  kept 
him  beside  the  widow,  he  was 
free  to  think  over  all  that  had 
happened.  But  there  were 
still  several  lingerers  near 
the  entrance  gates,  and  he 
turned  back  into  the  gar- 
dens, for  he  wanted  to  be 
alone. 

He  found  the  walk  beside 
the  terrace  already  deserted, 
and  going  a little  way  across 
the  grass  which  bordered  it, 
he  flung  himself  on  a bench 
under  the  trees.  Here  at  least 
he  was  safe  from  intrusion; 
the  trees  overhead  increased  the  gloom 
around  him,  and  he  sighed  with  a pleasant 
sense  of  freedom  as  he  leaned  back  against 
the  tree  trunk  to  which  the  bench  was 
fixed,  and  clasped  his  hands  behind  his 
head. 
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Ah,”  lie  said ; and  as  a louder  sob  reached 
him  he  turned  into  the  darkness  under  the 
trees.  As  he  advanced  he  made  out  a fig- 
ure on  a seat  placed  against  the  outside 
fence.  It  was  a woman,  for  her  light  gown 
showed  distinctly.  His  steps  sounded  on 
the  twigs  and  dead  leaves,  and  as  the  figure 
raised  its  head  the  sobbing  ceased. 

“It  is  a woman  in  trouble,”  Engemann 
said.  “ Poor  soul — but  she  will  get  lock- 
ed in.  I will  tell  her  she  must  not  stay 
here.” 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  seat, 
and  he  felt  puzzled  how  to  act.  The  wo- 
man kept  her  head  turned  away,  as  if, 
like  the  ostrich,  she  thought  this  would 
shield  her  from  discovery;  and  indeed  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  her  face,  the  trees 
formed  so  thick  a canopy. 

Engemann  bent  down.  * 4 Madame,  ” he 
said,  gently, 44 1 beg  your  pardon.  You  do 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  the  gardens  will 
soon  be  closed  for  the  night.” 

There  was  a sudden  start,  but  there  was 
no  answer,  and  he  waited.  He  began  to 
distinguish  better  as  his  eyes  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  gloom,  and  he  saw  that 
she  clasped  her  fingers  tightly  together. 

44  You  are  in  trouble.”  Engeinann  felt 
strangely  moved  by  this  deep  sorrow  be- 
fore him.  “Can  I be  of  use  to  you  ?” 

“Please  go  away — you  can  not  help 
me,”  came  in  a broken  voice. 

But  he  recognized  it.  The  shock  of  his 
surprise  struck  him  dumb,  He  stood 
thrilled  with  strong  emotion,  unable  to 
believe  that  he  had  really  heard  Marie’s 
voice. 

“What  does  this  mean  ?”  he  said  at  last ; 
then,  stooping,  he  took  hold  of  her  arm, 
drew  her  up  from  the  seat,  and  then,  too 
much  moved  to  care  for  anything  but  cer- 
tainty, he  hurried  her  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  to  the  open  space,  where  it 
was  lighter.  Then,  as  he  held  her  by  both 
hands,  the  better  light  showed  him  her 
pale,  tear-stained  face,  which  she  sought 
vainly  to  hide  from  his  gaze.  “Made- 
moiselle Peyrolles,”  he  said,  severely, 
“what  does  this  mean?  Why  are  you 
here  alone  ? Where  is  Captain  Loigerot  ?” 

As  he  said  the  name  he  let  go  her 
hands,  and  they  fell  straight  beside  her. 

“I  do  not  know;  I do  not  care.  Go 
away,  monsieur.  I wish  to  be  alone.” 

She  spoke  sullenly,  and  turned  to  go 
back  among  the  trees. 

“You  can  not  stay  here  alone,”  lie  said. 
44 1 will  take  you  out  of  the  gardens,  and 
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then,  if  you  wish  it,  I will  leave  you,  or  I 
will  take  you  home.” 

“I  have  no  home,”  she  said,  in  the  same 
sullen  voice.  Then  she  ran  back  among 
the  trees,  and  he  heard  that  she  was  sob- 
bing again. 

Engemann  stood  for  a moment  irreso- 
lute; then  he  went  after  her.  She  had 
not  gone  far;  he  found  her  leaning  against 
a tree,  sobbing  and  quivering  with  an- 
guish, for  indeed  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  become  an  outcast ; it  did  not  sig- 
nify what  happened  to  her  now. 

Her  distress  softened  him.  “Poor 
child,”  he  said,  “you  have  lost  your 
friends.  You  had  better  go  home  at  once. 
Or  shall  I” — he  could  hardly  get  the  words 
out — “shall  I go  and  find  Captain  Loi- 
gerot and  Madame  Bobineau,  and  send 
them  to  you  ?” 

She  turned  to  him  and  held  out  her 
hands  beseechingly.  “No,  no ; for  pity’s 
sake,  monsieur,  do  not  tell  them  where  I 
am.  I will  never  see  either  of  them  again.  ” 

A sudden  glow  of  hope  spread  over  En- 
gemann. 

4 4 Marie” — he  caught  her  hands  pas- 
sionately in  his — “what  do  you  mean? 
Which  is  the  truth  ? Are  you  the  girl  I 
saw  just  now  smiling  on  the  captain’s 
arm  ? or  are  you  really  feeling  this  sor- 
row ? Which  is  your  true  self  ? What 
has  changed  you  in  this  short  time  ?” 

Marie  drew  her  hands  away,  but  she 
checked  her  tears. 

“I  have  not  changed,  monsieur;  in- 
deed I always  try  to  be  true,”  she  said,  in 
a broken  voice. 

44  Then  why  did  you  promise  yourself  to 
Captain  Loigerot  ?” 

Marie  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise;  he 
had  forgotten  everything  but  her  presence ; 
but  she  remembered  quite  well  that  he  was 
engaged  to  marry  Madame  Carouge,  and 
that  she  must  not  betray  her  feelings  to 
him. 

4 4 What  could  I do  ? — Madame  Bobineau 
had  arranged  it,”  she  said,  quietly. 

4 4 Then  you  did  not  care  for  him  ?” 

She  longed  to  say  Yes — this  would  end 
his  questioning — but  she  could  not.  “ No, 
monsieur;  I was  very  unhappy.” 

4 4 And  yet  you  agreed  to  marry  him,”  he 
said,  severely.  4 4 Oh,  Marie !”  he  went  on, 
passionately, 44  you  knew — you  must  have 
seen  that  I loved  you.”  She  started  vio- 
lently. 44  And  just  because  that  old  man 
is  rich  you  agreed  to  marry  him  without 
giving  me  a chance.  ” 
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“You — loved — me!”  broke  from  her  in 
tones  of  wonder.  She  hesitated ; then  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  “I  was  told  you 
loved  some  one  else,  and  then — ” 

“ And  then  ?”  He  had  taken  her  hand 
again. 

“And  then  nothing  seemed  to  signify 
to  me,”  the  poor  child  said.  Her  face  was 
hot  with  shame,  though  she  knew  the  dark- 
ness hid  it. 

“Darling  Marie,” he  whispered. 

Marie  was  greatly  frightened  when  she 
felt  his  arm  round  her  waist,  but  she  was 
very  happy  too.  That  strong  arm  was  such 
a safe  shield  and  resting-place;  all  trouble 
seemed  to  melt  away  at  the  touch  of  it. 

“Darling  Marie,  my  sweet  one!”  and 
he  kissed  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  CAPTAIN  LEARNS  THE  TRUTH. 

“An  irritable  bachelor”  is  a common 
saying;  but  the  fact  that  “a  single  man,” 
as  he  is  called,  has  no  one  with  whom 
to  share  his  troubles,  ought  to  excuse  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  submits  his 
back  to  the  burden  laid  on  it.  Perhaps, 
too,  having  no  legitimate  “back”  on  which 
to  lay  the  blame  of  disasters,  he  has  a hab- 
it of  bestowing  it  freely  in  all  directions. 

It  is  certain  that  by  the  time  Captain 
Loigerot  had  reached  the  steep  approach 
to  the  Schanzli  he  had  considerably  eased 
his  mind  by  the  amount  of  abuse,  mingled 
with  some  unsavory  epithets,  which  he,  as 
he  went  along,  bestowed  on  Madame  Bo- 
bineau. 

“ It  is  indecent  of  her,  ” he  said,  savagely, 
at  last  pulling  himself  up,  and  setting  his 
hat  firmly;  “there  is  no  other  word  for 
the  conduct  of  an  old  woman  who  leaves  a 
girl  to  run  about  alone  in  the  dark.  Ton - 
nerre!  what  would  have  become  of  little 
Marie’s  character  if  I had  not  had  presence 
of  mind  ? Ah,  that  is  a quality,  Achille, 
that  one  makes  acquaintance  with  when 
one  comes  suddenly  on  an  ambush  or  a 
masked  battery.  Mafoi!  when  I remem- 
ber— Well,  well,  I shall  keep  the  girl 
amused  with  my  stories  one  of  these  days, 
though,  indeed,  I — I shall  not  forgive  her 
at  once.  No,  no ; she  shall  ask  me  to  take 
pity  on  her.  To  run  about  alone  in  the 
dark!  Bon  Dieu!  But  then  if  the  little 
rascal  smiles  at  me  with  her  sweet  eyes 
and  mouth,  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  in 
a moment;  you  must  take  care,  Achille; 


you  must  keep  a steady  hand,  and  your 
eyes  wide  open,  my  friend — Hallo ! stop ! 
Who  the  devil — Why,  Marie!”  Ho 
had  nearly  rolled  against  Engemann,  who- 
was  coming  down  the  road  with  Mario 
on  his  arm.  “ Sacre!  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  mademoiselle,  Monsieur  Enge- 
mann ?” 

Then  he  stood,  choked  and  silenced  by 
his  anger  and  surprise.  But  Marie  snatch- 
ed quickly  at  his  right  hand,  and  in  spite 
of  his  resistance  Engemann  seized  on  the 
other. 

“ Pardon,  monsieur,”  Marie  said. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Engemann,  “ you  have 
been  badly  used,  and  it  has  been  my  fault—” 

“No,  no,  monsieur,” Marie  interrupted; 
“it  was  my  fault;  I was  much  the  worst. 
You  have  been  deceived.  I — I can  not 
marry  you,  monsieur.” 

“ Deceived ! Can  not  marry  me !”  The 
captain  pulled  his  hands  roughly  away ; he 
stood  gasping  for  breath,  his  legs  spread 
apart  till  they  looked  like  a large  inverted 
V.  “Deceived!”  he  puffed  out,  angrily; 
“ it  is  you  who  are  deceived,  mademoiselle ; 
you  have  promised  yourself  to  me  with  the 
consent  of  your  guardian,  and  you  are  not 
of  age;  therefore  you  can  not  take  back 
that  promise.” 

“ Listen,  please  to  listen,  monsieur.” 

“ Do  not  touch  me.”  He  shook  her  off 
angrily.  “You  are  a heartless  girl.” 

But  Marie  clasped  both  hands  round  his 
arm.  She  did  not  feel  shy  of  him  now,  for 
although  he  might  perhaps  part  her  from 
her  lover,  something  told  her  he  would 
not  compel  her  to  marry  him  if  he  knew 
that  she  loved  Monsieur  Engemann. 

“Monsieur” — she  looked  frankly  at  him 
— “you  are  very  angry  with  me,  and  I do- 
not  wonder;  but  indeed,  monsieur,  you 
should  have  been  much  more  angry  with 
me  when  I said  I would  marry  you.” 

4 4 Bah !”  Loigerot  turned  away  his  head. 
It  was  much  lighter  out  here  on  the  road 
than  it  had  been  under  the  trees  in  the 
Schanzli,  and  Marie  saw  that  he  had  turn- 
ed a deep  red,  and  his  ears  looked  the  col- 
or of  a peony. 

“Monsieur,”  she  went  on,  “be  pitiful;, 
do  not  judge  me  too  hardly ; and — and, 
monsieur,  surely  you  can  not  care  for  a 
girl  who  does  not  love  you — who  never 
could  love  you.” 

“Then  why  did  you  consent?”  but  h& 
did  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  her,  and 
he  spoke  in  a blustering  voice  over  hia 
shoulder. 
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Marie  looked  at  her  lover. 

“ Please  to  go  a little  back,”  she  said  to 
him,  timidly.  The  girl  began  to  feel  that 
she  had  wronged  this  good  kind  man . Till 
now  love  and  Captain  Loigerot  had  seemed 
incompatible;  she  now  felt  that  she  had 
misjudged  him,  that  she  had  been  altogeth- 
er selfish  in  regard  to  him.  4 4 Monsieur,” 
she  said,  “ listen  to  me:  I will  tell  you  the 
simple  truth.  I have  been  a thoughtless 
girl — heartless  too,  if  you  will ; but  indeed 
I did  not  mean  to  be.  I — I never  thought 
that  you  cared  much  for  me.  Madame 
Bobineau  said  you  wanted  a wife,  and  that 
I wanted  a home,  and — and  that  if  I did 
not  consent  to  marry  you  she  would  give 
me  up,  and  that  no  one  else  would  employ 
me.  I was  miserable,  and  I said  4 Yes.’  I 
have  been  very  wrong,  monsieur ; but — but 
now  I should  be  wicked  if  I were  to  marry 
you.” 

Something  in  the  last  words  struck  the 
•captain:  Engemann’s  silence  had  quieted 
his  first  suspicions:  he  turned  round  and 
looked  at  Marie. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  said,  crossly; 
for  the  sight  of  her  fair  imploring  face 
made  his  disappointment  yet  keener.  44  Do 
you  mean,  by  chance,  that  you  have  a fan- 
cy for  Monsieur  Engemann  ?” 

Marie  hung  her  head,  and  made  no  an- 
swer. 

“Did  Madame  Bobineau  know  this?” 
he  said,  savagely. 

Marie’s  courage  was  nearly  gone:  his 
rude  manner  frightened  her.  She  wished 
she  had  not  asked  her  lover  to  go  away. 

4 4 Madame  Bobineau  told  me — I cared  f or 
Monsieur  Engemann,”  she  said;  “but  I — 
I never  knew  he  cared  for  me  till — till 
just  now.” 

Loigerot  swore  loudly,  and  Marie  drew 
back  in  alarm.  Engemann  came  forward 
and  stood  beside  her. 

44  Monsieur,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
Marie.  You  must  please  listen  to  me.  I 
have  been  a big  blind  fool,  and  have  caused 
all  this  trouble.  Instead  of  judging  for 
myself,  I believed  what  I was  told.  I 
thought  Mademoiselle  Marie  cared  for 
you,  and  I gave  up  in  despair.  We  have 
all  been  deceived,  but  I have  been  a fool 
as  well.” 

The  captain  stood  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  twisting  his  mustache,  and  the 
young  pair  kept  silence,  like  culprits  await- 
ing their  sentence.  Loigerot  continued  to 
pull  at  his  mustache  unmercifully,  but  it 
brought  him  no  aid  in  the  shape  of  counsel. 


All  at  once  he  broke  into  a laugh— it  was 
hardly  cheerful,  it  sounded  so  derisive. 

“ You  call  yourself  a fool,  do  you,  mon- 
sieur ? It  seems  to  me  you  have  known 
how  to  arrange  matters  to  your  own  ad- 
vantage. I was  the  fool  to  be  persuaded 
into  thinking  of  a wife  so  much  younger 
than  myself.  Mademoiselle  Marie,  I for- 
give you.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  been 
as  hardly  used  by  your  cousin  as  I have, 
but  I am  not  going  to  forgive  her  in  a 
hurry.  She  has  behaved  shamelessly.  She 
is  an  old — an  old — devil,”  said  the  captain, 
in  a burst  of  anger,  “and  I am  going  back 
to  tell  her  so.  Come  with  me,  mademoi- 
selle.” 

He  looked  at  Marie  as  if  he  were  not 
aware  of  Engemann’s  presence,  but  the 
young  man  caught  his  hand. 

“You  are  a trump,  captain,”  he  said: 
“not  one  in  a hundred  would  have  been 
so  generous.” 

Loigerot  drew  his  hand  away  roughly. 
“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  mon- 
sieur. I do  not  consider  you  in  this  af- 
fair. What  I shall  do  is  for  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  and  for  her  alone,”  he  said,  pomp- 
ously. 

“I  feel  that,”  Rudolf  said,  “and  I 
feel,  too,  that  only  you.  monsieur,  have  the 
power  to  shield  her  from  Madame  Bobi- 
neau’s  anger.” 

Loigerot  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
make  no  promises,  but  I think  I have  pow- 
er over  the  old  woman.  But  with  you, 
monsieur,  I have  nothing  to  do— absolute- 
ly nothing.” 

Then  he  turned  his  back  on  Engemann, 
and  offered  his  arm  to  Marie. 

44  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “ I am  at  your 
service,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept any  help  I can  give  you.  Come.” 

Marie  had  strained  her  courage  to  the 
utmost  while  she  pleaded  with  the  captain. 
Now  she  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears, 
and  her  fingers  trembled  so  much  as  she 
placed  them  on  his  arm  that  he  was 
touched  with  pity. 

“Courage,  mademoiselle!  all  shall  go 
well,”  he  said.  He  pulled  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  blew  his  nose  violently. 

Rudolf  Engemann  thought  it  was  wiser 
to  follow  at  a little  distance,  so  that  the 
sight  of  him  should  not  irritate  the  cap- 
tain. His  old  esteem  for  Loigerot  had 
come  back,  and  he  felt  implicit  trust  in 
him. 

“Mademoiselle,”  said  the  captain,  as 
they  walked  on,  “I  am  very  angry  with 
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Madame  Bobineau,  and  I promise  you  I 
shall  not  spare  her ; but  she  has  cause  to 
be  angry  with  you,  and  be  sure  she  will 
not  spare  you.  Two  wrongs  will  never 
make  one  right,  but  I may  be  able  to  quiet 
her;  she  is  too  wise  or  crafty  to  quarrel 
with  me.  She  knows  on  which  side  her 
bread  the  honey  lies.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Marie;  “ you  are 
very  good  to  me,  and  I will  pray  that  you 
may  be  rewarded  for  your  kindness,  and 
that  you  may  soon  find  a girl  more  de- 
serving than  I am.” 

He  broke  into  a hearty  laugh. 

“Not  if  I know  it,  my  beauty!  In 
truth,  I am  too  old.  This  kind  of  thing 
is  too  much  trouble  for  me.  I was  very 
well  before  I saw  you,  and  in  future  I 
shall  let  well  alone.  Ah,  here  is  the 
bridge ! We  shall  find  Madame  Bobineau 
at  the  further  end  of  it.  Courage,  my 
little  girl ; remember  Achille  Loigerot  is 
your  friend.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

“run  to  earth.” 

Madame  Bobineau  had  grown  very  tired 
of  waiting. 

“ It  is  extremely  dangerous,”  she  grum- 
bled to  herself,  “to  sit  here  in  the  night 
air;  it  is  enough  to  give  one  rheumatism. 
A plague  upon  girls,  and  men  too!  it  is 
inconceivable  what  a trouble  they  are. 
Good  Lord ! that  at  my  age  I should  be  or- 
dered about  as  if  I were  a school-girl!” 

She  tried  to  console  herself  with  a large 
pinch  of  snuff;  then  she  sat  shivering  and 
grumbling.  Her  thoughts  soon  went  back 
to  Marie.  What  could  have  become  of  the 
naughty,  headstrong  girl  ? It  was  in- 
credible that  she  could  have  behaved  so 
badly,  though  all  girls  were  alike  untrust- 
worthy; still,  she  had  been  better  than 
most  of  them  till  now. 

The  old  woman  had  restrained  her  an- 
ger before  the  captain ; but  she  felt  furi- 
ous at  what  she  called  Marie’s  base  ingrat- 
itude. She  did  not  believe  that  the  girl 
was  still  in  the  gardens — but  here  Madame 
Bobineau  found  herself  pulled  up  short  in 
her  meditations.  Where  could  Marie  have 
gone  ? She  had  no  friends  in  Berne ; she 
could  not  stay  out  all  night;  she  was  not 
bad  enough  for  that. 

All  at  once  Madame  Bobineau  remem- 
bered that  when  she  asked  what  had  be- 
come of  Monsieur  Engemann,  Madame 


Riesen  had  said  he  was  going  to  walk 
home.  The  old  woman  began  to  shake 
as  if  she  had  ague;  her  terror  lifted  the 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  she  wrung 
her  withered  hands  in  despair  at  the  idea 
that  suggested  itself.  It  was  too  wicked, 
too  infamous,  that  two  meritorious  and 
honorable  persons  like  Madame  Carouge 
and  Captain  Loigerot  should  have  their 
feelings  outraged  for  the  sake  of  a chit 
like  Marie. 

“Engemann  is  only  a fool,”  she  said,  in 
her  anger.  “Those  big  men  are  always 
soft  fools;  they  do  what  a woman  tells 
them  to  do  just  like  lambs.  The  forward 
chit  has  implored  him  to  take  pity  on  her, 
and — merciful  Heaven  ! what  may  not 
have  happened?  I must  be  quick,  or 
Madame  Carouge  will  think  I had  a hand 
in  it.  She  must  be  told  directly.” 

She  rose  up  quickly;  she  forgot  her  fa- 
tigue, and  her  promise  to  the  captain  to 
await  his  return,  and  she  went  hobbling 
fast  down  the  road  till  at  last  she  came  to 
the  nearest  turning  to  the  Hotel  Beaure- 
gard. The  long  street  was  as  quiet  as  the 
grave;  but  when  she  reached  the  clock 
tower  she  saw  Moritz  the  waiter  standing 
outside  the  entrance  to  the  hotel,  looking 
about  as  if  he  expected  some  one. 

4 4 Good  - evening,  madame.  ” His  eye- 
brows rose  with  surprise  as  the  old  woman 
turned  to  come  in. 

4 4 Madame  is  in  her  parlor,  ” she  said,  more 
as  a statement  than  as  a question;  44 1 can 
see  her.  ” Moritz  bowed,  and  turned  to  lead 
the  way,  while  she  followed  slowly.  The 
impulse  which  had  driven  her  to  seek  Ma- 
dame Carouge  was  already  checked  by  the 
fear  that  now  overcame  her.  She  knew 
how  the  widow  could  look  and  speak  when 
she  was  angry,  and  Madame  Bobineau’s 
knees  grew  weak  at  the  remembrance.  She 
felt  that  she  had  been  fool-hardy  to  seek  an 
interview,  and  she  had  half  resolved  to 
tell  Moritz  she  would  not  intrude  on  his 
mistress,  when  she  heard  him  announce 
her.  It  was  evident  that  Madame  Carouge 
was  at  the  window  of  her  room,  and  re- 
treat had  become  impossible. 

“Madame  Bobineau!”  she  heard  the 
widow  say  in  a wondering  tone,  and  she 
turned  the  corner  and  met  her  at  the  open 
door. 

The  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  gold- 
fish, swimming  in  the  basin  of  the  fount- 
ain, showed  brilliantly  through  the  over- 
hanging ferns  and  palms.  Madame  Ca- 
rouge had  laid  aside  her  bonnet ; her 
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beautiful  head  was  slightly  thrown  back 
as  she  nodded  to  the  old  woman. 

41  Ah,  how  do  you  do  again?”  She 
spoke  languidly;  then,  as  soon  as  Moritz 
had  departed,  she  closed  the  door  and  the 
window,  and  turned  sharply  to  Madame 
Bobineau.  “What  are  you  sighing  and 
panting  about  ? Has  anything  happened, 
madame  ?”  she  said.  She  did  not  even  ask 
her  to  sit  down. 

“I  will  rest,  if  you  please,”  and  Bobi- 
neau dropped  into  a chair.  In  spite  of 
her  alarm  the  old  woman  saw  that  the 
beauty  was  moved  out  of  her  ordinary 
self-possession,  and  this  gave  her  confi- 
dence. “I  can  go  no  further — pouf! — I 
seem  to  have  been  running  about  for 
hours  trying  to  find  that  child.” 

“Do  you  mean  Marie?”  Madame  Ca- 
rouge  had  remained  standing,  but  now 
she  put  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
chair.  She  looked  pale,  Madame  Bobi- 
neau thought. 

“ Yes,  madame.  That  wicked  old  man 
deceived  us.  He  says  he  knows  nothing 
of  Marie.  While  he  turned  his  head  she 
ran  away — he  says — he  missed  her  all  at 
once.  Now  I ask  you,  my  dear  friend,  is 
this  likely  ? A timid  girl  like  that  would 
not  go  away  alone  among  so  many  people. 
I want  your  advice.  What  am  I to  do  ? 
How  am  I to  find  her?” 

“Where  is  Captain  Loigerot  ?”  The 
widow  spoke  severely.  “He  is  the  per- 
son to  advise  you.  Marie  was  left  with 
him.  I saw  her  on  his  arm,  smiling  and 
looking  as  happy  as  possible  under  his  ad- 
miring glances.” 

“You  saw  her?”  Madame  Bobineau 
pricked  up  her  ears;  her  way  was  becom- 
ing easier. 

“Yes.  I was  walking  with  Monsieur 
Engemann.  We  both  saw  her,  and  we 
both  offered  our  congratulations  to  her 
and  to  the  captain.” 

“Ah!”  and  then  Madame  Bobineau 
checked  herself.  She  half  closed  her  sly 
old  eyes  while  she  pictured  to  herself  the 
girl's  vexation;  no  doubt  she  had  run 
away  to  avoid  this  happy  pair. 

Madame  Carouge  no  longer  held  her 
head  erect;  doubt  had  seized  her. 

The  old  woman,  seated  at  a little  dis- 
tance on  the  sofa,  was  roused  by  her  si- 
lence. She  watched  her  with  the  intensity 
of  a cat  sure  of  its  prey,  though  in  Madame 
Bobineau’s  eyes  there  was  a glitter  of  fear 
in  the  tense  gaze  she  kept  on  the  pale, 
drawn  face. 


“Where  is  Monsieur  Loigerot?”  sud- 
denly said  Madame  Carouge. 

“He  went  back  to  the  gardens  to  look 
for  Marie.  He  said  the  child  might  be 
there  still.  He  told  me  I could  wrait  at  the 
bridge;  but,  mon  Dieu!  I could  wait  no 
longer.  I was  too  anxious,  and  I wanted 
your  advice,  dear  madame.” 

Madame  Carouge  walked  up  and  down 
several  times.  She  dared  not  speak  lest  the 
terrible  fear  that  racked  her  till  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  no  longer  endure  the  pain 
it  gave  should  shape  itself  in  words.  By 
degrees  she  grew  quieter,  and  when  she 
spoke  again  to  Madame  Bobineau,  the 
sharp-eyed  old  woman  was  surprised  at 
her  calm  tone. 

“Iam  trying  to  think  for  you,  madame, 
and  it  is  not  easy,”  she  said.  “First,  I 
must  tell  you  that  you  have  been  greatly 
to  blame — shamefully  careless.  I wTarned 
you,  you  must  remember,  that  you  were 
not  fit  to  be  the  guardian  of  such  a girl, 
and  that  the  Red  Glove  was  not  a fit  place 
for  her.  Hush ! you  must  not  interrupt !” 
She  fixed  her  eyes  imperiously  on  Madame 
Bobineau,  and  the  color  came  back  to  her 
own  face.  “Marie  will  be  found,”  she 
said,  bitterly.  “I  feel  sure  the  captain 
will  discover  her  and  bring  her  home. 
No  doubt  she  got  tired  of  him  and  slipped 
away.  Now  listen  to  me.  You  must  tell 
the  girl  that  you  will  not  urge  on  the  mar- 
riage with  Captain  Loigerot  at  present, 
but  that  you  can  not  keep  her  at  the  Red 
Glove  after  this  disgraceful  conduct.  You 
know  it  is  possible  the  captain  will  be  very 
angry,  and  no  one  can  wonder  if  he  is.” 

“He  is  very  fond  of  the  child,”  said 
Madame  Bobineau. 

“Be  quiet,  will  you?”  and  another 
frown  silenced  the  old  woman.  “I  wrill 
have  your  shop  minded  to-morrow,  and 
you  must  see  that  child  off  to  Lucerne. 
She  must  not  stay  another  day  in  Berne. 
Send  her  back  to  her  friends  at  St.  Esprit. 
I will  pay  all  expenses,  and  I will  write  to 
the  Superior.  You  understand  ? Marie 
must  not  remain  in  Berne  after  to-morrow. 
I have  your  authority,  I imagine,  madame, 
for  saying  that  the  girl  is  bold  and  indis- 
creet, and  requires  training  till  she  can 
conduct  herself  more  modestly.” 

“How  good  you  are!  — always  good, 
always  beautiful.”  In  her  relief  Madame 
Bobineau  took  a huge  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes.  “Yes,  in- 
deed,” she  whimpered,  “what  you  say  is 
more  than  true,  dear  lady.  I have  seen 
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her  look  at  that  noble  young  man,  Mon- 
sieur Engemann,  in  a way  that,  had  he 
not  been  devoted  to  you,  might  have  led 
him  to  notice  her.  She  was  so  vain  I be- 
lieve she  thought  he  admired  her.” 

Madame  Carouge  made  a quick  step 
forward,  and  then  stopped  abruptly. 

“Peace,  you  vile  old  woman  I How 
dare  you  sit  there  telling  what  is  your 
own  shame  ? At  the  first  glimpse  of  such 
behavior  in  the  girl  you  should  have  shut 
the  hussy  up  in  a room  and  kept  her  on 
bread  and  water  till  you  had  sent  her 
back  to  her  convent.  Why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  at  once  for  advice  ? How  do 
you  know  what  has  happened  to-night  ? 
I am  not  sure  that  the  wicked  girl  is  fit  to 
be  admitted  among  those  saintly  sisters 
again.” 

Madame  Bobineau  crouched  till  her 
chin  almost  touched  her  knees.  She  felt 
as  if  those  fierce  black  eyes  shot  light- 
ning, and  the  words  pelted  like  a storm 
of  hail. 

“Yes,  yes,  madame,  I have  been  to 
blame,”  she  said,  feebly.  “ I will  take  her 
away;  I will  do  all  you  say.  What  did 
you  say  I was  to  tell  Marie  ?” 

“Not  a word  about  my  advice  in  the 
matter.  Tell  her  that  she  has  lost  her 
character  by  this  misconduct,  and  that 
you  can  not  keep  her  at  the  Red  Glove. 
She  will  be  glad  enough  to  go  to  escape 
the  captain’s  anger.  I tell  you  that  a 
few  weeks  of  dull  convent  life,  now  that 
she  has  had  a peep  at  the  world,  will  make 
her  thankful  to  marry  him  by-and-by. 
That  is  all  I have  to  say.  You  can  go  now.  ” 

She  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 

At  the  door  Madame  Bobineau  turned 
back  to  seek  for  her  snuff-box.  In  her 
terror  it  had  slipped  from  her  hand  on 
to  the  sofa,  and  she  felt  sorely  in  need  of 
comfort. 

Madame  Carouge  turned  her  back  on 
her,  and  stood  bending  over  her  desk  till 
the  old  woman  had  disappeared. 

Meantime  Marie  had  reached  her  lodg- 
ing. There  had  been  a little  more  talk 
between  her  and  the  captain  as  they 
walked  up  the  street;  but  lately  they  had 
been  silent,  and  indeed  the  girl  was  ex- 
hausted with  the  varied  emotions  she  had 
gone  through.  She  could  not  have  kept 
up  a conversation. 

Engemann  followed  them,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  wiser  to  leave  Loigerot  in 
peace.  He  was  surprised  and  puzzled  at 
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all  that  had  happened,  but  still  he  felt  in- 
clined to  trust  the  little  round  man  who 
rolled  along  with  Marie  on  his  arm. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  her 
lodging  the  captain  took  the  girl’s  hand 
in  his. 

“My  child,”  he  said,  “you  have  done 
well  to  trust  me.  It  would — aw — it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  all  if  you  had 
trusted  me  at  the  beginning.  Yes,  Ma- 
demoiselle Marie,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.” 

Marie  held  his  hand  a moment;  then, 
before  he  could  stop  her,  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  it. 

“Monsieur”  — she  was  crying  now — 
“ you  are  too  good,  too  kind,  to  me.  I am 
very,  very  grateful.  I shall  always  love 
you.” 

Loigerot  patted  her  shoulder.  ‘ ‘ There, 
there,”  he  said,  “ not  too  much  of  that,  or 
I may  change  my  mind  yet,  little  one,  and 
take  you  at  your  word.” 

He  cleared  his  throat,  and  in  quite 
another  voice  he  said  to  Engemann, 

“Monsieur,  you  can  say  good-night  to 
mademoiselle.” 

He  stood  by  while  they  shook  hands. 
Then,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  Marie, 
he  looked  at  Rudolf  from  head  to  foot. 
“You  are  a pretty  fellow,  Rudolf  Enge- 
mann,” he  said,  slowly,  “a  very  pretty 
fellow.  Ma  foi!  you  quiet  ones  play  the 
deuce  with  the  women ; but  you  ought  to 
look  happier  than  you  do  to  have  won  the 
liking  of  two  such  women — eh,  mon  Dieu! 
I tell  you  so.  Now  what  the  devil  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  the  widow  ?”  he  said, 
sharply. 

Certainly  Rudolf  Engemann  did  not 
look  like  a happy  lover;  he  had  a limp,  de- 
jected aspect  as  he  returned  the  captain’s 
humorous  stare. 

“ Monsieur,”  he  said,  “you  are  right;  I 
feel  like  a fool.  But  first  of  all  I must 
beg  your  pardon — yes,  I was  very  rude  to 
you,  unjust  too,  while  you  have  been  most 
generous  and  forbearing.  Well,  I had 
grown  desperate:  if  I had  not  found  Marie 
miserable  among  the  trees  at  the  Schiinzli, 
I believe  I should  have  gone  on  to  the  ho- 
tel, as  I promised  Madame  Carouge,  and  I 
should  have  proposed  to  her.” 

The  captain  snapped  his  fingers  tri- 
umphantly. “Then  you  have  not  done 
it?  Mon  Dieu!  that  is  good  news,  good 
indeed;”  he  slapped  his  leg  emphatically. 
“You  are  wiser  than  I thought.  I fan- 
cied she  had  hooked  you  long  ago,  and 
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that  you  had  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
between  her  and  my  little  girl.”  Then, 
as  he  looked  at  Engemann’s  troubled  face, 
4 4 Tonnerre  l what  is  the  matter  now  ? You 
do  not  deserve  your  good  fortune,  my  lad, 
if  you  can  not  enjoy  it,”  he  said. 

44  I tell  you  I was  miserable  and  desper- 
ate,” the  young  fellow  said,  moodily, 4 4 and 
— and  although  I did  not  propose  in  so 
many  words,  I have  paid  Madame  Carouge 
more  attention  this  evening  than  I ever 
did  before.  I even  said  I would  call  on 
her,  and  I know  she  is  now  expecting  me. 
What  am  I to  do  ?” 

They  had  walked  on  side  by  side,  and 
now  they  stood  beneath  the  Red  Glove.  It 
seemed  to  point  its  fat  thumb  derisively 
at  Engemann,  and  one  might  have  fancied 
that  his  words  were  echoed  up  there  from 
its  dark  perch : 4 4 What  am  I to  do — to  do  ?” 

Rudolf  looked  so  disconsolate  that  the 
captain  forgot  everything  but  his  amuse- 
ment ; he  stuffed  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

44  What  are  you  to  do  ? That  is  a pretty 
question  fora  smart  Don  Juan  like  you  to 
put  to  a man  of  my  years ! What  are  you 
to  do  ? Ma  foi  ! you  can  not  keep  them 
both.” 

He  laughed  again,  till  the  Red  Glove 
seemed  to  sway  backward  and  forward  in 
sympathy  with  his  mirth. 

Engemann  turned  impatiently  away. 
44 1 suppose  I had  better  go  to  Madame 
Carouge  and  tell  her  the  truth  like  a man : 
it  is  the  fairest  way.”  And  he  plunged  into 
the  darkness  under  the  arcade. 

44  Hold ! stop ! stop ! Are  you  mad?”  and 
there  was  the  captain  panting  and  holding 
on  to  the  skirts  of  the  young  fellow’s  coat. 
“What  a devil  of  a pace! — whew! — stop, 
my  fine  fellow !”  he  gasped. 

It  took  Loigerot  a few  minutes  to  recover 
himself;  then  he  put  his  arm  into  Enge- 
mann’s,and  led  him  back  to  the  Red  Glove. 
He  opened  the  private  door  and  pointed  to 
him  to  go  in. 

“Upon  my  word!”  he  said.  “I  am  a 
bachelor,  but  I might  as  well  be  a father, 
for  the  trouble  I have  had  to-night  among 
the  set  of  you.  Go  upstairs  quietly,  my 
boy,  and  get  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
go  to  sleep  too,  if  you  can.  You  go  to  the 
widow  and  tell  her  the  truth ! You  might 
as  safely  walk  up  to  the  mouth  of  cannon 
in  action  as  trust  yourself  with  her  to- 
night.” 

44 But  my  promise?  I said  I would  see 
her  to-night.” 


The  captain  looked  at  the  young  fellow 
out  of  his  half-closed  eyes.  44  Your  prom- 
ise ! Pie-crust — you  understand  ? You  are 
as  fit  to  see  her,  my  young  friend,  as  a 
bird  is  to  pay  a visit  to  a hungry  cat.  No, 
no;  you  leave  the  widow  to  me.  She  is 
a fine  creature,  and  full  of  goodness,  no 
doubt — they  all  are — but  she  is  a widow 
in  love,  and  that’s  the  devil.  Poor  thing! 
I am  sorry  for  her,  though.  But  she  and 
I are  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  must  con- 
sole each  other.  Yes,  yes;  I will  manage 
the  affair.  I will  let  her  sleep  over  it, 
and  to-morrow  I will  bring  her  round  fa- 
mously. It  will  be  difficult,”  he  said, 
pompously,  “but  don’t  you  be  afraid. 
There!  there!  be  off!  in  with  you!  Be 
quiet,  I tell  you !” — as  the  young  fellow  be- 
gan to  pour  out  his  gratitude.  44 1 don’t 
say  I have  forgiven  you  yet  for  robbing 
me  of  that  pretty  child.  Now  for  the  old 
hag,”  he  said  to  himself,  when  Engemann 
had  gone  upstairs,  “for  she  has  made  all 
the  mischief.  I must  find  out  if  she  has 
come  in  yet.” 

He  lit  a cigar,  and  then  he  called  gen- 
tly for  Madame  Bobineau.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  she  had  gone  home  to  bed  as  soon 
as  he  left  her.  But  the  gas  in  the  entrance 
passage  was  not  lighted,  and  this  was  an 
unusual  omission. 

“No,  she  has  not  come  in,”  he  said, 
when  he  had  stood  for  some  time  listening. 
He  shut  the  door,  and  then  he  went  out 
into  the  arcade  to  wait  for  the  old  woman. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  she 
saw  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
arcade,  he  saw  her  crouching  figure  hob- 
bling along.  She  was  still  trembling  from 
the  effect  of  her  interview  with  Madame 
Carouge,  and  grumbling  to  herself,  when 
all  at  once  she  looked  up  and  perceived  the 
captain  standing  at  the  door  of  her  house. 

“What  have  you  done  with  Marie?” 
she  said,  angrily. 

44  Mademoiselle  Peyrolles  is  in  her  lodg- 
ing; and  in  future,  Madame  Bobineau, 
when  you  want  to  dispose  of  anything,  be 
careful  first  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  some  one  else.  You  have  de- 
ceived me.” 

Madame  Bobineau  was  tired  and  hun- 
gry, and  angry  besides.  All  the  temper 
suppressed  by  the  stronger  passion  of  Ma- 
dame Carouge  flew  out  rebell iously.  She 
longed  to  fly  at  the  captain;  she  would 
have  pulled  his  hair  and  scratched  his  face 
if  the  remembrance  that  he  was  her  first- 
floor  lodger  had  not  restrained  her. 
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“ Monsieur,”  she  said,  coldly,  “it  is  I 
who  have  reason  to  complain.  I trusted 
you  with  Marie,  and  you  lost  her.  How- 
ever, I suppose  you  and  she  have  made  it 
up ; so  I will  say  no  more  about  it  to-night, 
but  to-morrow  I must  have  an  explana- 
tion.” 

‘ ‘ Sacre  ! you  bad  old  woman.  You  will 
say  no  more ! you  will  have  an  explana- 
tion ! Tonnerre  ! this  is  excellent,  on  my 
soul.  Madame  Bobineau,”  he  went  on, 
with  dignity,  “Mademoiselle  Marie  is  my 
friend ; I shall  always  have  a great  regard 
for  her;  but  she  will  never  be  anything 
more  than  a friend  to  me.  Poor  little 
girl!  she  was  utterly  miserable,  and  she 
left  me.  I found  her  in  the  dark  with  her 
lover,  Monsieur  Engemann;  so  you  see, 
madame,  if  you  wish  to  save  her  char- 
acter, you  must  let  the  young  people 
marry.” 

* ‘ Let  them  marry !”  she  shrieked.  ‘ 1 Nev- 
er ! Let  her  marry  a beggarly  clerk  ! 
Never!  never!  Marie  is  under  age,  and 
I refuse  my  consent.  I shall  take  her 
back  to  her  convent  to-morrow.” 

“Keep  yourself  quiet,  you  old  fool,”  the 
captain  said,  in  a low  voice;  “the  neigh- 
bors will  hear.  Do  you  want  Madame 
Webern  to  know  all  that  has  happened? 
Come  in-doors  and  light  the  lamp.” 

She  obeyed  sullenly. 

“Good-night,  monsieur,”  she  said,  when 
the  lamp  was  lighted.  “You  will  have 
changed  your  mind  by  to-morrow.” 

“Stop  a bit,”  he  said,  and  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  door  of  her  room, 
his  bulk  filling  up  the  narrow  passage  so 
that  she  could  with  difficulty  havesqueezed 
by  him.  “You  had  better  understand  me 
distinctly.  I never  change  a purpose, 
madame,  unless  I find  that  events  prevent 
me  from  carrying  it  out.  That  is  not 
likely  to  happen  in  this  case.  I meant  to 
marry  your  cousin,  but  you  yourself  have 
made  this  impossible.” 

“ I ! — oh,  monsieur,  you  have  been  gross- 
ly imposed  on.  Oh,  that  little  hussy  shall 
pay  for  this !” 

“Do  not  dare  to  call  that  poor  child 
names.  Now  listen  to  me.  I am  tired, 
and  I want  to  go  to  bed.  So  these  are  the 
last  words  I have  to  say.”  He  had  taken 
his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  used  it 
to  emphasize  his  words  as  he  spoke.  “If 
you  say  so  much  as  one  unkind  word  to 
Mademoiselle  Marie  I will  leave  your  lodg- 
ings, and  I will  let  Lenoir  and  every  one 
know  of  your  infamous  conduct.  How 


dared  you  tell  me  that  Marie  was  fond  of 
me  and  willing  to  marry  me,  when  at  the 
same  time  you  told  her  she  was  fond  of 
young  Engemann  ?— and  then  you  leave 
her  in  the  gardens  alone  with  me.”  He 
shook  his  cigar  menacingly.  “You  have 
not  many  friends ; you  will  not  have  one  if 
I open  my  mouth,  and  I will  do  it  if  you 
disobey  me.  Marie  has  compromised  her- 
self with  that  young  man  — very  well. 
They  must  be  betrothed.  After  that  send 
her  back  to  her  convent  till  he  is  able  to 
marry  her,  for  marry  her  he  must.  Now, 
madame,  you  know  the  position.  Do  you 
understand  ?” 

Madame  Bobineau  understood  very 
well.  She  longed  to  defy  this  high-hand- 
ed captain,  but  her  courage  failed  her. 
“ Monsieur  is  very  hard  on  me,”  she  whim- 
pered. 

4 4 On  the  contrary.  And  mark  you,  ma- 
dame, if  when  Eugemann  is  ready  to  mar- 
ry your  cousin,  you  refuse  your  consent” 
— he  frowned  till  his  mustache  quivered, 
and  he  looked  surprisingly  fierce — “bon; 
I shall  then  know  how  to  deal  with  you, 
and  I shall  expose  the  abominable  conduct 
you  have  used  toward  me  and  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  to  all  the  world.” 

He  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  walked 
deliberately  upstairs. 

Madame  Bobineau  sat  down  on  the  low- 
est step,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  impotent 
fury. 

44  Horrid,  wicked  old  man ! I hate  him !” 
she  muttered;  “but  he  pays  me  twice  as 
much  as  any  lodger  ever  paid  before,  and 
he  is  a friend  of  Madame  Carouge.  Oh, 
if  he  were  only  some  one  else  1” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HOW  LOIGEROT  MANAGED  THE  WIDOW. 

Moritz  the  waiter  looked  disturbed  as  he 
went  about  his  duties  this  morning.  The 
hectic  flush  had  spread  over  his  hollow 
cheeks,  and  there  was  an  angry  bright- 
ness in  his  melancholy  brown  eyes.  Ev- 
idently something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  head  waiter  of  the  Beauregard.  If 
you  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes  you 
would  soon  have  discovered  that  every 
time  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  break- 
fast-room he  glanced  across  at  his  mis- 
tress’s parlor.  Moreover,  he  made  sever- 
al needless  journeys  up  and  down  stairs, 
so  that  he  might  get  a good  look  at  her. 
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MADAME,  I THANK  YOU.” [SEE  PAGE  46.] 


Moritz  was  indeed  greatly  troubled.  Last 
night  Madame  Carouge  had  been  superb; 
she  had  come  in  blooming  and  radiant: 
what  could  have  happened  to  change  her 
Vol.  LXXI.— No.  421. — 4 


this  morning  into  a pale,  heavy-eyed 
statue,  so  silent  and  preoccupied  that  she 
seemed  unable  to  attend  to  business,  and 
had  sent  away  her  breakfast  untouched  ? 
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Moritz  felt  that  some  one  had  to  bear 
the  blame  of  this  change,  and  he  hesitated 
between  “old  Bobineau,”  as  he  termed 
her,  and  Monsieur  Engemann. 

When  Madame  Carouge  came  in  last 
night  she  had  told  him  she  would  receive 
Monsieur  Engemann  when  he  called,  and 
the  waiter  had  felt  full  of  jealous  trouble. 
He  adored  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  he 
felt  that  virtually  he  was  master  at  the 
Beauregard;  the  idea  that  this  bank  clerk, 
some  years  younger  than  himself,  was  to 
be  set  over  his  head,  was  exasperating. 
When  Engemann  failed  to  appear,  and 
Madame  Bobineau  paid  that  short  stormy 
visit,  which  he  had  carefully  noted,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  think. 

He  had  heard  all  the  chatter  that  Le- 
noir could  furnish  him  with;  and  indeed 
by  the  help  of  Madame  Riesen  and  of  Le- 
noir the  gossips  of  Berne  had  been  living  on 
the  events  of  these  double  courtships  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Moritz  suspected  that 
Engemann  was  playing  a double  game — 
flirting  with  Marie,  while  he  intended  to 
marry  the  widow — and  this  idea  had  in- 
creased his  dislike  of  the  fair  young  giant. 
Rudolf’s  coolness  and  self-possession  al- 
ways irritated  the  nervous  man,  whose 
movements  were  as  rapid  as  his  wits  were 
sharp.  That  “such  a slow-wit,”  as  he 
termed  Engemann,  without  any  savoir- 
faire,  should  aspire  to  beautiful,  wealthy 
Madame  Carouge,  was  most  audacious. 
That  she  should  encourage  such  a dull, 
half-hearted  lover  was  astounding;  but  at 
this  idea  Moritz  always  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. He  knew  she  had  had  a bad  time 
with  Carouge,  poor  soul;  she  was  not  to 
be  blamed  if  she  thought  that  his  opposite 
in  all  respects  was  likely  to  make  her 
happy.  “Women  only  look  outside,” 
Moritz  told  himself. 

But  what  could  have  happened  to  change 
her  so  ? Madame  Bobineau  had  probably 
brought  her  a message  from  Engemann. 

The  widow  had  closed  both  door  and 
window,  but  Moritz  had  heard  fragments 
of  the  wordy  battle  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  door  of  communication  between  his 
own  little  office  and  his  mistress’s  parlor. 
This  morning,  when  breakfast  was  over 
and  Engemann  did  not  appear,  the  head 
waiter  could  do  nothing  but  rush  to  the 
door  at  intervals,  and  stare  expectantly 
down  the  street. 

The  morning  went  on,  and  all  the  early 
breakfasters  departed.  There  was  a lull  in 
the  house,  but  Madame  Carouge  did  not 


take  advantage  of  this,  as  she  often  did,  to 
go  upstairs  to  her  room. 

She  sat  at  her  desk  trying  to  add  up  the 
same  long  column  of  figures  which  had 
occupied  her  all  the  morning.  She  had 
staid  up  till  midnight  waiting  for  Enge- 
mann, and  then  she  had  gone  to  bed  heart- 
sick and  weary ; but  she  had  not  slept.  She 
had  guessed  at  some  of  the  truth  while 
Madame  Bobineau  told  her  story;  but  for 
all  that  she  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of 
marrying  Monsieur  Engemann.  He  was 
not  to  blame,  poor  fellow!  How  could  he 
help  it  if  that  girl  had  thrown  herself  on 
his  protection,  and  asked  him  to  deliver 
her  from  the  captain?  He  might  even 
have  felt  obliged  to  see  her  home.  “ The 
old  woman  has  pressed  her  too  hard,”  she 
said ; “she  is  a commonplace  tyrant  with- 
out any  tact,  and  the  girl  in  despair  has 
flung  herself  on  Monsieur  Engemann's 
protection.” 

The  keen  torment  roused  by  this  idea 
robbed  her  of  sleep,  but  she  tried  to  assure 
herself  that  Rudolf  had  gone  too  far  with 
her  to  draw  back.  “He  is  not  a man  to 
kiss  a woman’s  hand,  and  to  look  at  her 
as  he  looked  at  me,  if  he  were  only  trifling. 
No,  he  could  not  trifle  with  me;  he  is  too 
true  and  simple,”  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  but  without  much  effect. 

Matters  looked  worse  this  morning. 
She  had  risen  early,  and  dressed  herself 
with  extra  care;  she  sent  word  to  Le- 
noir she  did  not  want  his  services:  she 
was  really  afraid  of  his  keen  eyes.  Her 
hope  was  that  Rudolf  would  appear  ear- 
lier than  usual ; but  he  had  not  even  come 
to  breakfast,  and  he  was  already  due  at  the 
bank.  Last  night  she  had  got  rid  of  her 
anger  on  Madame  Bobineau ; now,  as  she 
waited,  her  color  began  to  return,  and  her 
eyes,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  lids,  looked 
dangerous. 

“I  will  not  judge  him,”  she  kept  on 
saying  vehemently  to  herself.  “It  is  of 
course  very  strange,  but  the  dear  fellow 
may  have  reasons.  I will  not  say  any- 
thing I may  be  sorry  for  later  on.” 

But  her  color  flickered  at  the  mere 
sound  of  a footstep,  and  at  last  she  gave 
up  the  figures  she  had  tried  to  add  up  as 
hopeless,  and  seated  herself  on  the  sofa 
with  a newspaper,  but  after  a few  minutes 
it  lay  upside  down  in  her  lap. 

Presently  Moritz  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow. “ Madame,  will  you  see  Monsieur 
Loigerot  ?” 

“By  all  means,”  she  said,  joyfully. 
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The  thought  came  that  Rudolf  was  too 
modest  to  plead  for  himself — the  captain 
was  his  ambassador.  44  Good-morning” — 
she  went  forward  and  shook  hands  cor- 
dially, when  Loigerot’s  bald  head  bowed 
down  in  the  doorway.  “You  are  early 
this  morning,  monsieur.” 

Then,  as  he  still  lingered  in  the  door- 
way, she  pointed  to  a chair  near  the  sofa. 

The  captain  came  forward  slowly,  but 
he  stood  before  her  instead  of  sitting 
down. 

“ Pardon  me,  madame— aw — I have  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you  privately;  that 
is — aw— if  you  will  coudescend  to  listen.” 

He  looked  so  absurd,  so  nervous,  as  lie 
half  closed  his  eyes  and  tugged  at  his 
mustache,  that  the  widow  could  not  help 
smiling. 

44  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  monsieur,” 
she  said,  in  her  most  charming  way.  “Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  shut  the  door  ?” 

“She  is  divine  to  look  at,”  he  said  to 
himself;  “but  I believe  she’s  got  a devil 
of  a temper.  Engemann  is  well  out  of  it, 
and  I wish  I was  well  out  of  it  too.” 

The  captain  felt  that  he  understood  the 
widow,  but  he  also  felt  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  manage  her. 

“ I am  not  sure  about  the  pleasure,  ma- 
dame,”  he  said,  nervously,  “but  you  are 
full  of*  charity  and  sweetness — I am  sure 
you  are,  and — and  I want  to  ask  you  to 
do  an  act  of  charity.  I — I — ” He  felt  stuck 
here,  he  looked  at  her  helplessly. 

‘‘A  charity,  monsieur?  Is  it  a case  of 
distress  ? Y es,  indeed,  monsieur,  you  may 
count  on  me;  I am  always  ready  to  help 
distress.  It  is  so  sad  to  let  others  go  on 
suffering,”  she  said,  pathetically,  “when 
we  have  the  means  of  helping  them.” 
She  was  disappointed;  he  had  not  come, 
then,  on  the  errand  she  hoped. 

Loigerot  had  gone  on  tugging  at  and 
twisting  his  mustache,  and  now  he  felt 
that  the  widow  was  looking  keenly  at 
him,  searching  him  through  and  through. 
Drops  started  out  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
tongue  felt  stiff  and  useless.  All  at  once 
the  thought  of  Marie's  white,  tear-stained 
face  came  to  help  him. 

“ You  are  very  kind  and  quite  right, 
madame,  and  I have  a case  of  real  distress 
to  lay  before  you  which  you  have  power 
to  help.  I want  you  to  befriend  little 
Marie  Peyrolles — to  take  her  part  against 
Madame  Bobineau.” 

Madame  Carouge’s  face  grew  set,  and 
her  eyes  looked  hard.  She  shook  her  head. 


“Madame  Bobineau  is  the  child’s  guard- 
ian,” she  said,  repressively.  “I  can  not 
interfere.”  She  began  to  feel  that  the 
ground  was  slipping  from  under  her  feet. 

“You  are  right  again,  madame,”  he 
said,  pompously,  “perfectly  right.  Ma- 
dame Bobineau  is  her  guardian ; but  she 
is — well,  I let  her  off  easy  when  I say  she 
is  a bad,  treacherous  old  woman.” 

Madame  Carouge  laughed.  “No,  no, 
monsieur;  you  are  too  hard  on  the  poor 
old  woman.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
have  been  misinformed.  I can  not,  of 
course,  speak  unfavorably  to  you  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Marie,  but  I fear  she  is  preju- 
diced against  her  kind  old  cousin;  but 
why  come  to  me,  monsieur?  surely  you 
are  Marie’s  best  protector.” 

“I!”  he  put  up  both  hands,  then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Now  for  it,” 
he  thought,  and  as  the  swimmer  shuts  his 
eyes  and  plunges  into  the  wrater,  he  dashed 
on.  “ Pardon  me,  I forgot, madame:  there 
is  still  something  to  be  explained  to  you. 
That  old  woman  has  deceived  the  poor  child 
as  much  as  she  has  deceived  me.  Luckily 
I made  a discovery  last  night.”  The  wid- 
ow had  put  her  hand  before  her  mouth  to 
hide  a yawn,  but  at  his  last  w ords  she  list- 
ened attentively.  “Yes,  madame,  a dis- 
covery which  will  perhaps  surprise  you  as 
much  as  it  surprised  me.”  He  raised  his 
hand  and  pointed  a fat  forefinger  at  the 
widow.  “ It  is  not  me  that  Mademoiselle 
Marie  wishes  to  marry;  it  is  Monsieur  Ru- 
dolf Engemann,  and  I have  given  her  up.” 

Madame  Carouge  rose,  her  eyes  flashed 
out  brightly  on  the  captain,  then  she 
laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  not  natural. 

“ Nonsense!  You  have  been  listening  to 
gossip,  monsieur;  you  have  got  your  story 
upside  down.  I think  you  are  very  un- 
grateful to  talk  of  giving  up  the  little  girl 
after  all  my  trouble  for  you.  As  to  Mon- 
sieur Engemann,”  she  said,  derisively,  “ I 
happen  to  know  on  good  authority  that 
he — loves  some  one  else.  You  have  made 
a very  foolish  mistake,  Captain  Loigerot.” 

The  captain  reddened  at  the  scorn  in 
her  voice. 

44 1 have  make  no  mistake,”  he  said, 
roughly.  “ I saw  and  judged  for  myself.” 

“ You  saw  !”  she  said,  vehemently. 
44  What  are  you  talking  about?” 

He  raised  his  hand.  “Calm  yourself, 
madame : you  and  I are  older  than  these 
young  people  are:  let  us  be  more  reason- 
able. I have  given  up  my  hopes.  Will  the 
1 some  one  else’  you  speak  of  be  less  gener- 
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ous  ?”  She  turned  angrily  away  and  walk- 
ed across  the  room.  The  captain  rubbed 
his  hands — he  thought  this  had  been  a 
most  successful  manoeuvre;  he  followed 
the  widow  as  she  walked.  “I  believe,” 
he  said,  “that  Monsieur  Engemann  has 
not  offered  himself  to  the  ‘some  one  else.’ 
Ah,  madame,  think  how  young  they  are 
— they  are  well  matched — and  how  they 
love  one  another.”  He  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  “Listen,  madame,  I will  tell 
you.” 

She  turned  round — she  was  listening 
eagerly  with  half-closed  eyes.  “They 
love  each  other.  Well,  monsieur?” 

Loigerot  felt  encouraged ; he  cleared  his 
throat.  “Yes,  yes,  madame;  you  should 
have  seen  them  together  when  I found 
them  last  night — poor  love-birds!  I was 
very  stern  at  first,  mind  you;  I scolded 
them  well ; but  I saw  I must  give  in  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  ” Then  he  raised 


himself  on  tiptoe,  and  whispered,  in  what 
he  meant  for  a coaxing  tone,  “Surely 
‘some  one  else'  does  not  want  to  keep  a 
man  who  loves  another  woman.” 

The  captain  was  not  very  steady  on  tip- 
toe, and  as  he  looked  up  earnestly  at  the 
widow,  a stinging  box  on  the  ear  nearly 
sent  him  off  his  legs. 

“ Take  that  for  your  pains,  you  chatter- 
ing busybody!”  said  Madame  Carouge, 
looking  splendid  in  her  fury,  as  she  tow- 
ered above  the  astounded  man. 

“ Tonnerre!”  he  put  one  hand  to  his 
ear,  and  the  other  to  where  his  sword  used 
to  hang.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  and 
smiled.  “Madame,  I thank  you  for  the 
lesson.”  He  bowed.  “I  am  consoled. 
Marie  is  only  a kitten  at  present,  but  you 
— aw — you  have  shown  me  what  she  might 
have  grown  to.  Madame,  I — I have  the 
honor  to  take  my  leave.” 

THE  END. 


THE  JUNE  CRICKET. 

IN  THE  MADISON  SQUARE  PARK. 

TENTED  in  the  short  green  grass. 
While  the  moon  shone  in  the  sky, 
A cricket,  close  to  those  who  pass, 
Uttered  the  old  familiar  cry. 

Little  heeded  he  the  noise 
Of  the  crowded  city  street, 

But  blew  his  flute  with  strident  voice 
Unmindful  of  the  tramp  of  feet. 

Hundreds  briskly  hurry  by, 

Listless  to  the  song  they  pass; 

No  policeman  stops  his  cry, 

Or  orders  him,  “Keep  off  the  grass!” 

I who  note  the  steady  tune 
That  he  with  such  relish  plays, 
Wonder  how  this  note  of  June 
Came  to  take  to  city  ways. 

Far  from  native  haunts  withdrawn. 

He  sings  the  old  song  at  my  feet — 
The  prelude  of  a country  lawn 
Salutes  the  curious  city  street. 

Rustic  scenes  are  not  at  hand; 

No  rippling  rivulet  wanders  near: 
Hard  it  is  to  understand 
This  voice  in  such  an  atmosphere 

Brave  little  cricket,  pipe  away; 

Let  your  blitheness  melt  in  song! 

Tis  the  cheeriest  roundelay; 

I shall  thank  you  for  it  long. 

Torn  from  spring-time,  robl>ed  of  June, 
Shut  up  to  the  city  street, 

Much  I thank  you  for  your  tune 
Uttered  from  this  strange  retreat. 
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IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1536,  the 
twenty-first  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King 
of  Spain,  three  distinct  expeditions, 
unknown  to  each  other,  approached 
by  different  routes  the  rich  domain 
of  the  present  state  of  Cundinamarca, 
then  inhabited  by  a formidable  tribe 
of  Indians  called  the  Chibchas.  The 
first,  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  Santamarta,  and  commanded  by  Gonzalo  Jimenez 
de  Quesada,  ascended  the  Magdalena  River;  the  second,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor  of  Venezuela,  and  led  by  Nicolaus  Fredemann,  a German,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  marched  across  the  country;  while  the  third, 
organized  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  a lieutenant  of  the  notorious  Pizarro,  came 
from  Peru.  All  were  famous  conquistador  es,  and  after  two  years,  during  which 
period  they  were  often  reduced  to  the  most  horrible  extremities  because  of  thirst, 
hunger,  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  country,  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  its  inhabit- 
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ants,  they  met  upon  the  present  plain  of 
Bogota.  Benalcazar  having  marched  di- 
rect from  Quito,  his  men  were  finely  ar- 
mored, and  presented  an  imposing  array; 
those  of  Fredemann  were  clothed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts ; while  Quesada's  little 
army  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
attire  of  the  natives. 

Report  had  reached  their  ears  of  the 
wonderful  wealth  of  this  land,  whose 
ruler  was  said  “to  clothe  himself  in  a sim- 
ple coating  of  balsamiferous  resins,  sprin- 
kled with  gold-dust  blown  through  a bam- 
boo reed  twice  a day” — the  celebrated  le- 
gend of  El  Dorado , in  whose  vain  search 
were  sacrificed  countless  lives  and  untold 
treasure.  The  territory  of  the  Chibchas 
is  said  to  have  comprised  six  hundred 
square  leagues,  extensively  cultivated, 
and  inhabited  by  a population  of  two 
thousand  to  the  square  league.  They  had 
attained  a degree  of  civilization  that  as- 
signed them  the  third  place  in  America; 
but  without  unity  of  action  they  were  im- 
potent before  the  resistless  march  of  this 
handful  of  Spaniards.  Quesada,  who  had 
preceded  his  rivals,  had  divided  among 
liis  followers  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  and  about  two  thou- 
sand emeralds — no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
those  days;  but  when  he  approached  the 
fabulously  rich  temple  of  Suamoz.  its  priest 
fired  the  exterior,  and  immuring  himself 
within  its  walls,  perished  in  the  flames, 
destroying,  perhaps,  “the  traditions  of  a 
people  and  the  history  of  a nation.” 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1538,  upon  the 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Thibsaquillo,  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  zipa,  or  chief,  Gonza- 
lo  Jimenez  de  Quesada  founded  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  calling  it  Santa  Fe,  from  its 
similarity  of  situation  to  the  city  of  that 


name  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (the  con- 
quered territory  being  called  New  Grana- 
da), and  Bogota,  after  a native  prince,  and 
building  it  in  twelve  distinct  parts,  repre- 
sentative of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Passing  over  its  colonial  history,  dur- 
ing which  period  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  we  find  it  figuring 
prominently  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, captured  by  Murillo,  but  delivered 
by  Bolivar,  to  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  combined  republics  of  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  and 
to-day  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a spur  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  upon  an  inclined  plane  which 
forms  the  base  of  Monserrate  and  Guada- 
lupe, two  mountains  that  tower  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  city,  and  are  crowned 
with  churches  respectively  distinguished 
by  the  foregoing  names.  To  the  westward, 
north  and  south,  extends  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  elevated  plateaus  in 
the  world,  about  thirty  miles  wide  by  six- 
ty long.  This  is  the  celebrated  Sabana  of 
Bogota.  It  is  fairly  cultivated,  and  con- 
tains several  large  lakes  or  lagoons,  in 
which  the  frequent  discovery  of  gold  or- 
naments and  images  of  aboriginal  work- 
manship and  exceedingly  curious  design 
has  revived  traditions  of  their  former  con- 
secration as  natural  temples,  and  led  to 
numerous  but  ineffectual  projects  for  their 
drainage. 

The  Sabana  of  Bogota  was  undoubted- 
ly once  an  immense  lake  unbroken  by 
mountains,  that  by  some  violent  convul- 
sion of  nature  was  ruptured,  and  the  falls 
of  Tequendama  formed,  by  which  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Funza  River  find  an  exit  to  the 
plains,  and  join  the  Magdalena. 
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SABANA  OF  BOGOTA. 


The  situation  of  Bogota,  it  is  said,  led 
the  eminent  Humboldt  to  remark  that  it 
stood  upon  its  own  grave,  it  being  his 
opinion  that  in  one  of  the  earthquakes  to 
which  the  whole  extent  of  the  Andes  is 
subject  the  city  would  be  ingulfed.  To 
the  traveller  who  with  difficulty  ascends 
from  the  parched  banks  of  the  Magdalena, 
the  Sabana — with  its  encircling  chain  of 
mountains  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  To- 
lima,  snow-capped  and  cloud-ridden  in 
the  distance,  its  cultivated  fields  and  green 
potreros dotted  with  haciendas , its  silvery 
lakes  and  trees  crowned  with  an  eternal 
verdure,  and  Santa  Fe  extending  amphi- 
theatre-like at  his  feet — is  a scene  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  Its  breezes  are  delicious- 
ly cool  and  invigorating.  In  latitude 
four  and  a half  degrees  north,  but  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  forms  “ a temperate  zone  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  equator.”  So  equable  is  the 
climate  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  no 
change  of  season,  or  rather  that  there 
reigns  a perpetual  spring.  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  57°  (Fahrenheit). 

March,  April,  and  May,  and  September, 
October,  and  November,  constitute  the  wet 
seasons,  and  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
December,  January, and  February,  the  dry ; 
and  generally  it  is  warmest  in  February 
and  coldest  in  December,  although  the 
houses  are  never  artificially  warmed.  Both 


cereals  and  vegetables  are  sowed  twice  a 
year,  viz.,  in  February  and  September,  and 
harvested  in  July  and  January.  Corn, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  and  all  the 
principal  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  grown,  while  in  the  market  of  Bogota 
may  be  seen,  every  day  in  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  of  the  calendar,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  strawberries, 
side  by  side  with  crude  sugar,  chocolate  in 
the  bean,  unthreshed  coffee,  plantains, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  cocoa-nuts, 
fresh  figs,  the  exquisitely  aromatic  pomo- 
rasa,  the  aguacate , the  different  varieties 
of  cactus  fruit,  chirimoyas , curubas, 
granadas  and  granadillas,  mangos , nis- 
peros,  mameyes , gnayabas—in  short,  the 
choicest  products  of  both  zones  in  prodi- 
gal profusion.  Their  growth  is  merely  a 
question  of  altitude,  a day's  ride  in  almost 
any  direction  sufficing  to  bear  the  trav- 
eller through  all  gradations  of  climate 
from  tierra  fria  to  tierra  caliente , and 
the  reverse.  Of  the  above  fruits  several 
merit  especial  mention.  The  aguacate 
(Laurus  persea),  known  among  English- 
speaking  residents  as  the  alii  gator -pear, 
has  been  pronounced  “ well  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  demi  gods,”  while  Haenke  called 
the  chirimoya  (Ano)ia  humboldtiana ), 
“the  masterpiece  of  nature.”  Humboldt 
estimated  that  an  acre  of  plantains  would 
produce  twenty  times  as  much  food  as  an 
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NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  PANDI. 


acre  of  corn.  Of  the  guayaba  is  made  and 
exported  the  delicious  guava  jelly.  The 
curuba  and  granadilla  are  fruits  of  the 
passion-vine.  Of  the  yuca,  a huge  root, 
the  sections  of  which  serve  as  seed  to  prop- 
agate its  growth,  is  made  a bread  whiter 
and  more  palatable  than  French  twist  or 
Vienna  loaf. 

The  principal  trees  are  the  eucalyptus 
and  the  willow,  while  flowers  of  all  kinds 
abound ; especially  noticeable  are  the  many 
varieties  of  the  orchis  and  the  rose,  and 
of  the  latter,  one  the  petals  of  which  are 
green. 


The  ordinary  domestic  animals  are 
found,  and  at  a less  altitude,  in  the  trop- 
ical forest,  the  ferocious  tigre , or  jaguar, 
innumerable  and  deadly  serpents,  and 
birds  of  most  brilliant  plumage.  The  lakes 
near  the  city  are  peopled  at  all  seasons  by 
thousands  of  wild  teal.  Fish  are  brought 
from  the  Bogota  and  Magdalena  rivers. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  may  be  considered  inexhausti- 
ble, but  it  is  undeveloped.  The  commerce 
or  trade  of  Bogota  proper  is  estimated  at 
about  forty  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
and  would  be  much  greater  but  for  its  in- 
accessibility. From  New  York  one  takes 
the  Atlas  line  of  steam  ships  to  Barran- 
quilla,  the  direct  passage  occupying  a doz- 
en days;  thence  by  steamboat  up  the  Mag- 
dalena to  Honda,  a journey  of  from  ten 
days  to  a month,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  the  water  ; and  from  Honda  to 
Bogota  upon  mules  across  the  Cordilleras, 
a distance  of  only  seventy-five  miles,  from 
three  to  five  days  are  necessary.  There  is 
being  constructed,  however,  a railroad  to 
the  Magdalena  River,  and  other  interior 
lines  are  contemplated.  Its  inland  and  iso- 
lated situation  has  made  Bogota  as  a city 
one  of  the  least  progressive  of  the  capitals 
of  South  America,  and  more  than  any  oth- 
er, perhaps,  it  retains  its  old  Spanish  as- 
pects. The  majority  of  its  houses  are  of 
one  story,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
earthquakes,  but  there  are  many  of  two 
and  three  stories.  Their  exterior  is  not 
unprepossessing,  but  with  tile  roofs  little 
architectural  effect  can  be  attempted. 
The  material  is  generally  adobe,  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  the  walls  receive  a thick- 
ness of  from  two  to  three  feet.  Within- 
doors, at  least  the  better  classes  live  as  com- 
fortably as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  the  private  residences  are 
luxuriously  appointed.  There  is  invaria- 
bly an  open  interior  court  called  })atio,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  perhaps  a fountain, 
surrounded  by  numerous  and  beautiful 
flowers  and  plants  which  bloom  perpetu- 
ally. Although  they  have  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Cordilleras  at  great  cost 
upon  the  backs  of  peones , pianos,  general- 
ly of  German  manufacture,  are  common. 
Instead  of  carpets,  which  harbor  fleas — the 
greatest  pests  of  the  city — a peculiar  mat- 
ting known  as  estera  is  often  employed. 
The  walls  are  usually  papered,  occasional- 
ly outside  as  well  as  within.  The  roofs 
project  over  the  narrow  sidewalk,  and  fur- 
nish a partial  protection  from  the  rain. 
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The  principal  streets  are  paved  or  macad- 
amized, and  are  bu  ilt  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  They  are,  however,  narrow,  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  is  a cciflo,  or  surface 
sewer,  often  indifferently  supplied  with 
water,  which  conveys  the  refuse  of  the 


live,  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. Innumerable  ckicherias — shops  in 
which  is  made  and  sold  chicha , a cheap 
but  not  unwholesome  drink  of  fermented 
corn,  and  similar  to  the  “still  beer1’  of 
whiskey  manufacturers— are  found. 


PATIO  OR  INTERIOR  COURT  OF  BOGOTA  HOUSE. 


city  to  the  plain  below.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  but  little  regard  is  had 
for  hygienic  principles,  and  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  city  are  inadequate,  or  at 
least  indifferently  obeyed.  The  basements 
of  the  principal  houses  in  Calle  Real  and 
Calle  Florian  — the  business  streets  — are 
rented  as  stores,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  they  are  occupied  by  the  poorer  class- 
es, who  crowd  into  these  dark  and  close 
tenements,  together  with  poultry,  cats  and 
dogs,  monkeys  and  parrots,  etc.,  where  they 


The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from 
two  mountain  streams,  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Augustin,  which  flow  through  its 
limits,  by  means  of  public  fountains  placed 
in  the  plazas.  Gas  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  well  lighted 
at  night  and  patrolled  by  police. 

According  to  a recent  census,  Bogota 
contains  a population  of  84,723,  3000  resi- 
dences, and  3500  stores  and  shops. 

The  Capitol  occupies  an  entire  block,  and 
fronts  the  principal  plaza,  which  is  named 
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after,  and  contains  a bronze  statue  by  Tene- 
rani  of,  the  famous  liberator  Simon  Boli- 
var. Although  begun  in  1845,  the  edifice 
is  but  half  finished,  and  long  presented 
rather  the  appearance  of  a ruined  Greek 
temple  than  a modern  edifice  in  process 
of  construction.  When  completed  it  will 
be  a commodious  and  elegant  structure, 
and  comprise,  besides  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  executive  mansion,  and  the  prin- 
cipal public  offices.  The  President  occu- 
pies an  unpretentious  two-story  building 
called  “El  Palacio,”  while  the  public  of- 
fices are  located  in  various  convents  con- 
fiscated by  the  government,  in  the  most 
extensive  of  which,  Santo  Domingo,  are 
found  the  Treasury,  National  Bank,  and 
post-office.  The  residence  of  the  archbish- 
op is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  The 
plaza  of  Santander  contains  a statue  of 
that  eminent  soldier  and  statesman  of  the 
republic,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a beauti- 
ful public  garden.  That  of  Los  Mart ires 
is  adorned  by  a monument  commemora- 
tive of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  more  especially  of  the  patriots 
who  were  shot  upon  its  site  by  order  of 
the  Spanish  general  Murillo. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  churches  in 
Bogota,  one  of  which  is  Protestant  (Pres- 
byterian). The  principal  are  the  cathe- 
dral, San  Carlos,  Santo  Domingo,  San 
Francisco,  San  Augustin,  La  Capuchina, 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Inez, 
La  Candelaria,  La  Ensenanza,  Las  Cruces, 


Santa  Barbara,  Las  Nieves,  Belen,  San 
Diego,  and  Carmen.  The  cathedral  was 
begun  in  the  year  1563,  but  not  completed 
until  1823,  and  though  it  possesses  little 
external  beauty,  is  commodious,  and  its 
interior  is  finely  decorated. 

The  astronomical  observatory,  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  erected  in  1802,  is  nearly 
the  highest  and  most  advantageously  sit- 
uated in  the  world.  It  contains  but  few 
instruments,  but  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  its  own  energetic  direc- 
tion is  in  process  of  efficient  reorganiza- 
tion. A meteorological  department  has 
been  established  in  correspondence  with 
the  Signal  Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  national  library  comprises  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  volumes.  Annexed  to  it 
is  a museum  containing,  among  other  in- 
teresting historical  relics,  the  standards 
borne  by  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
and  one  of  the  Cid  Campeador,  the  coat 
of  mail  and  spur  of  Quesada,  and  the  bed 
of  Bolivar. 

Bogota  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity ; there  are,  besides,  a school  of  civil 
and  military  engineering,  three  endowed 
colleges,  and  one  normal,  thirty-two  pri- 
mary, twenty-six  secondary,  and  fourteen 
superior  schools.  A branch  (containing 
twelve  members)  of  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academy  has  been  established,  and  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  one  in  Central  or  South 
America.  Of  periodicals  there  are  pub- 
lished nine  official,  two  scientific,  nine  po- 
litical, eight  literary,  and  two  industrial, 
the  product  of  fourteen  printing  establish- 
ments. Schools  of  agriculture,  painting, 
wood -engraving,  and  architecture  have 
recently  been  organized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Various  religious,  philanthropic, 
scientific, and  political  societies  exist;  and 
upon  the  whole,  while  its  inaccessibility 
(as  I have  already  stated)  may  have  re- 
tarded its  growth  and  detracted  from  its 
importance  commercially,  it  has  perhaps 
fostered  a love  for  and  study  of  letters 
that  enable  it  to  not  undeservedly  claim 
the  proud  title  of  “ the  Athens  of  Spanish 
America.” 

It  is  the  centre  of  five  telegraph  lines, 
and  contains  nine  principal  hotels,  a the- 
atre or  opera-house,  eight  banks,  six  fac- 
tories, and  seven  public  baths.  Among 
its  public  resorts  not  yet  enumerated  may 
be  mentioned  the  pueblocito  of  Chapine- 
ro,  distant  less  than  a league,  and  famous 
for  its  cathedral  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Lourdes  (the  French  saint) ; Fusagasuga 
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and  Tocaima,  at  a less  altitude  and  high- 
er temperature,  the  former  noted  for  its 
fiestas  de  toros  (bull-fights),  and  the  lat- 
ter for  its  tepid  mineral  waters  — seven 
springs,  every  one  of  which  is  reputed  to 
}>ossess  distinct  curative  properties;  Ser- 
rezuela,  Choachi,  and  Ubaque;  an  exten- 
sive promenade  called  Aguanueva,  upon 
the  cen'os  of  Guadalupe  and  Monserrate, 
overlooking  the  city;  and 
the  Arzobispo  and  Fuclui 
rivers,  the  latter  beautiful- 
ly wooded,  and  much  fre- 
quented for  its  baths. 

The  falls  of  Tequendama 
and  the  natural  bridge  of 
Pandi,  or  Icononzo,  both 
only  a few  leagues  distant 
from  Bogota,  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  remarka- 
ble natural  wonders  of  the 
Andes,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  continent.  Per- 
haps few  of  those  who  have 
seen  Niagara  will  recog- 
nize in  Tequendama  a cat- 
aract four  times  as  high; 
and  though  the  spectacle 
be  less  grand,  it  is  infinite- 
ly more  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring. , 

What  most  attracted  me 
was  the  native  loveliness 
of  the  spot.  Nature  reigns 
supreme,  and  there  is  no- 
thing artificial  but  the 
steep  path  which  leads  to 
the  falls,  winding  its  way 
among  gigantic  trees  and 
a semi-tropical  vegetation 
that  is  rendered  phenome- 
nally luxuriant  by  the 
ever-present  clouds  of  va- 
por. Birds  of  strange  form 
and  brilliant  plumage  flut- 
ter from  bianch  to  branch, 
disturbed  by  the  unwonted 
intrusion ; but  their  cry  of 
alarm  is  lost  amid  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  waters. 

Tequendama  is  eminently 
picturesque,  and  although 
not  the  highest  cataract  in 
the  world,  there  undoubt- 
edly exists  no  other  that 
presents  so  great  an  alti- 
tude combined  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water. 

The  river,  before  it  pene- 


trates the  mountains,  is  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  this  dimension  is  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  rainy  season.  The 
surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  enormous  mass 
of  vapor  that  is  daily  precipitated  upon  it. 
When  the  day  is  clear  this  surcharged 
cloud  may  be  seen  from  Bogota,  a distance 
of  five  leagues. 
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Scarcely  less  wonderful  is  the  natural  Of  pure  Ethiopians  there  are  comparative- 
bridge  of  Pandi,  or  Icononzo,  formed  by  ly  few,  the  conquist adores  having  prohib- 
three  enormous  bowlders  mutually  sus-  ited  their  introduction  into  Santa  Fe. 
taining  each  other,  and  spanning  the  per-  Among  the  resident  foreigners  the  princi- 
pendicular  walls  of  a profound  abyss,  pal  nationalities  are  represented. 


FALLS  OF  TKQUKNDAMA. 


through  whose  depths  flows  the  river  Su- 
mapaz.  This  marvellous  chasm  is  fully 
three  miles  in  length,  and  recent  measure- 
ments give  the  height  of  the  bridge  above 
the  water  at  265  feet. 

The  race  of  the  plateau  and  city  of  Bo- 
gota has  been  described  as  a handsome 
tnezcla  (mixture);  and  while  the  Spanish 
element  prevails,  there  are  many  Indians, 
some  negroes,  and  every  type  of  mestizo. 


The  women  have  ever  been  justly  famed 
for  their  beauty,  of  which  the  most  pleas- 
ing characteristics  are  a fine  complexion, 
large  dark  eyes  and  hair  (the  latter  often 
denoting,  by  its  waving  appearance,  a more 
or  less  remote  African  lineage),  which  are 
rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  simple 
and  graceful  mantilla , from  the  folds  of 
which  modestly  peers  the  half -concealed 
countenance.  Like  all  Spanish  or  Span- 
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ish- American  women,  they  have  good  fig- 
ures, with  a notable  disposition,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  to  embon  - 
point. French  fashions  predominate,  and 
visiting,  or  upon  occasions  of  ceremony, 
our  fair  Bogota na  appeal’s  in  the  latest  Pa- 
risian mode  from  her  bonnet  to  her  feet, 
which  are  invariably  incased  in  the  dainty 
high-heeled  boots  (often  slippers)  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens;  and  the  old  proof 
of  noble  blood,  an  instep  so  delicately 
arched  that  water  may  flow  beneath  it, 
proclaims  her  a veritable  liidalga.  Shop- 
ping, and  especially  at  church,  a black 
dress  and  lace-bordered  mantilla  are  al- 
ways worn,  and  rarely  have  I witnessed  a 
more  devotional  scene  than  the  many 
kneeling  forms  thus  plainly  attired  mur- 
muring Ave  Marias  and  an  occasional 
Paternoster  in  the  cathedral  of  Bogota. 

The  Bogotano  is  proud,  valiant,  hospi- 
table, usually  well-educated,  and  especial- 
ly apt  in  the  acquirement  of  the  specula- 
tive arts  and  sciences.  He  often  speaks 
with  considerable  fluency  two  or  more 
foreign  languages,  and  in  his  own  beauti- 
ful tongue  almost  unconsciously  writes 
poetry.  Of  himself  he  has  said  : 

44  De  mtisico,  poeta,  y loco 
Cada  cual  tiene  su  poco.” 

His  no  less  graceful  Spanish  cloak  cor- 
responds to  the  mantilla.  When  riding, 
his  garb  is  peculiar,  but  long  use  has  con- 
vinced him  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  his 
wants.  A sombrero  de  Siictza  (incorrect- 
ly called  Panama  hat  in  the  United  States), 
a ruana  or  poncho  of  water-proof  cloth, 
and  zamarro8  (a  pair  of  wide  bags  of  rub- 
ber cloth  or  hair-tanned  panther  or  cow 
skin,  open  at  each  end  and  buckled  togeth- 
er at  the  waist,  into  each  of  which  he 
thrusts  a leg)  complete  this  strange  but 
serviceable  attire.  His  brass  stirrup,  al- 
most a metallic  shoe  with  curved  toe,  is 
derived  from  his  Spanish  ancestors,  and 
by  them  from  the  Saracens.  He  is  inva- 
riably a finished  rider.  The  horses  of  the 
Sabanu  are  an  excellent  breed,  of  Andalu- 
sian extraction;  when  free,  gentle;  spirit- 
ed when  bitted;  and  superb  pacers  and 
rockers. 

In  society  a well-nigh  French  etiquette 
prevails  with  regard  to  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, and  even  the  accepted  suitor  has  com- 
paratively rare  opportunities  of  seeing  his 
betrothed,  except  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother  or  some  member  of  the  family. 
Young  girls  never  venture  out  alone,  and. 
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as  a natural  result,  they  congregate  in  the 
balconies  and  windows,  before  wiiich  the 
unhappy  swain  is  compelled  to  promenade 
and  perform  his  courtship  under  difficul- 
ties. 

Life  is  everywhere  so  easy  in  the  trop- 
ics, and  especially  in  this  delicious  climate, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  little  cognizance 
is  taken  of  time;  and  if  you  make  an  en- 
gagement with  Pedrito  for  five  o'clock 
sharp , you  may  be  sure  he  will  come  at 
six,  or  perhaps  next  day.  The  opera  is 
always  advertised  to  begin  promptly  at 
eight,  but  in  reality  the  curtain  never  rises 
before  half  past  nine. 

I have  now  described  a class  of  Bogo- 
tanos,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
same  sphere  elsewdiere,  and  naturally  so, 
since  the  educated  and  travelled  w^orld  is 
ever  the  same — cosmopolitan.  From  La 
Mantilla  to  Jai  Corrosca , however,  there 
are  many  gradations.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  gentility  and  the  populace 
is  said  to  be  the  alpargata , a shoe  or  san- 
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dal  of  native  hemp;  but  La  Corrosca  oft- 
en disregards  even  that  incumbrance,  and 
with  bare  feet,  bare  ankles,  bare  arms,  and 
bare  bust,  unabashed  by  such  lavish  dis- 
play of  her  personal  charms,  sells  chicha 
or  exhibits  her  wares  and  fruit  in  the 
market-place.  She  derives  her  title  from 
the  hat  she  wears,  but  usually  appropri- 
ates the  most  musical  names  in  the  vocab- 
ulary, such  as  Mercedes,  Jesusita,  or  Car- 
men. 

She  smokes  a cigarette,  or  even  an  Am- 
balema  (a  famous  brand  of  native  cigar), 
and  is  never  averse  to  indulging  in  her 
own  chicha . Her  companion  of  the  male 
sex  is  usually  distinguished  by  alparga- 
tas  and  r uana.  Sometimes  he  works,  but 
, often  his  principal  occupation  is  playing 
the  tiple,  a musical  instrument  of  eiirht 
strings,  smaller  than  the  guitar.  The 
bandola  is  similar,  but  more  diminutive, 
and  responds  to  the  touch  of  a bit  of  tor- 
toise-shell, held  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  in  tones  almost  human.  The 
chucho  is  a joint  of  bamboo  containing 
grains  of  corn,  that  is  shaken  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  accentuating  the  time. 
The  trio  combine  to  produce  a style  of 
music  as  sweet  as  it  is  weird  and  strange, 


and  as  distinctively  national  as 
the  old  plantation  melodies  were 
once  characteristic  of  the  South. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  indescribable 
charm  in  their  pasillos  and  bam- 
bucos,  and,  like  all  Indian  airs, 
they  are  plaintive,  almost  sad. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  veritable 
dances,  and  two  or  more  couples, 
dancing  singly,  usually  execute  a 
series  of  not  ungraceful  move- 
ments, at  intervals  singing.  Occa- 
sionally this  is  changed  into  the 
zumangue,  in  which  one’s  partner 
chants  a series  of  ridiculous  orders 
that  the  two  are  required  to  per- 
form simultaneously.  The  tiple  is 
played  in  the  street  by  a tribe  of 
itinerant  musicians  at  all  hours, 
but  is  never  a begging  device  like 
that  most  irrepressible  of  acclima- 
tizations, the  hand-organ.  Its  pos- 
sessor, whether  wandering  good- 
naturedly  from  chicheria  to  chi- 
cken a,  carrying  several  hundred- 
weight upon  his  back,  or  driving  a 
pack  train  of  mules  or  oxen,  con- 
tentedly twangs  the  strings  in  that 
peculiar  manner  known  as  rasgar , 
and  appears  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  efforts. 
There  is  little  that  is  vicious  in  the  man  of 
raana  and  alpargatas  ; thriftless  he  is, 
perhaps,  but  much  energy  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected at  two  reales  (twenty  cents)  per  day. 
At  the  same  time  he  can  live  upon  a dime, 
economically  expended,  during  this  peri- 
od. Mazamora , a nutritious  soup,  is  the 
favorite  food  of  the  lower  classes.  Per- 
haps in  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  is  property  or  life  so  safe  as  in  Bogota. 
Burglaries  and  murders  are  comparatively 
rare,  although  street  fights,  often  between 
two  or  more  women,  are  common.  When 
thoroughly  aroused,  machete  in  hand, 
there  is  a dangerous  significance  in  the 
otherwise  meaningless  Spanish  oath  that 
is  hissed  from  his  lips.  Chicha , the  popu- 
lar drink,  stupefies  rather  than  excites, and 
its  unfortunate  victim  either  takes  refuge 
in  a doorway,  unmolested  by  the  police,  or 
falls  prostrate  upon  the  sidewalk. 

The  pure  Indian,  unless  a soldier,  is  not 
usually  a resident  of  Bogota,  although  he 
makes  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  city. 
How  notable  the  difference  between  the 
North  and  South  American  Indian ! There 
he  remains  in  his  primitive  state ; here 
he  has  adopted  not  only  the  language 
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and  many  of  the  customs,  but  the  religion 
of  his  conquerors.  Two  principal  causes 
have  combined  to  effect  this  condition  of 
things — intermarriage,  and  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  occupying  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  were  not  nomadic,  as 
were  those  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Occasionally  in  the  Sabana  one  en- 
counters Indians  of  a peculiar  German 
physiognomy,  that  are  supposed  to  be  the 
nd&ntsof  the  followers  of  Fredemann. 
The  Indians  are  a hard-worked  and  indif- 
ferently paid  class — veritable  beasts  of  bur- 
den— often  carrying,  both  men  and  women, 
loads  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  pounds,  suspended  from  the 
forehead  and  resting  upon  the  back.  They 
are  the  exclusive  marketers  of  Bogota,  and 
bring  their  fruit  and  wares  over  difficult 
mountain  paths,  often  travelling  a distance 
of  one  hundred  miles.  All  the  heavier 
articles  of  commerce  are  brought  upon 
their  shoulders  from  the  river  terminus  at 
Honda. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  entire- 
ly composed  of  Indians  from  the  states  of 
Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Santander, 
and  there  are  no  better  machine  soldiers 
in  the  wTorld. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  customs  of 
Bogota  are  connected  with  the  fiestas  or 
feasts  of  the  Church.  Upon  the  latter 
days  and  on  Sunday  morning  everybody 
goes  to  mass,  where,  especially  in  San  Car- 
los, one  may  hear  very  good  sacred  music, 
varied  by  a bit  of  an  opera  bouffe ; but  the 
afternoons  are  universally  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving and  making  visits,  horseback  rides 
into  the  country,  a bull-fight  at  Chapine- 
ro  or  Las  Cruces,  or  a stroll  along  the 
Calle  Real  to  Las  Nieves  and  San  Diego. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  military  bands  gives  a 
public  secular  concert  of  a high  order  of 
merit,  and  a favorite  amusement  of  the 
children  is  kite-flying;  but  whatever  the 
diversion  of  the  day,  Sunday  night  is  in- 
variably devoted  to  the  opera  or  theatre 
and  balls. 

Upon  the  vispera  (preceding  evening) 
of  all  their  prominent  fiestas  the  city  is 
brilliantly  illuminated.  The  carnival,  or 
Mardi  Gras  festival,  receives  comparative- 
ly little  attention,  but  Christmas  and 
Holy -Week  are  observed  with  ail  the 

pomp  and  circumstance”  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A peculiar  feature  of  the  former 
is  the  burlesque  by  puppets  of  various  local 
customs  and  celebrities,  and  few  escape 
their  harmless  satire.  In  such  mechanical 
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manipulation  they  excel.  This  entertain- 
ment is  called  a pesebre  (manger),  from  the 
fact  that  the  birth  of  Christ  is  usually  rep- 
resented among  the  accessories.  In  many 
of  the  churches  the  music  during  this  sea- 
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son  is  of  a very  worldly  character,  with  an 
accompaniment  by  tiple,  bandola,  chucho, 
castanet,  and  tambourine.  At  midnight  of 
Christmas-eve  is  held  the  mass  of  the  cock 
{inisa  del  gallo ),  so  called  from  the  hour 
of  its  celebration,  during  which,  to  the 
strange  effect  produced  by  the  above  in- 
struments, is  added  an  imitation  of  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  chirping  of 
birds.  Masquerade  balls  are  common  at 
this  season,  and  not  unfrequently  the  dan- 
cers pass  from  a Strauss  waltz  to  early 
mass,  with  merely  a hurried  change  of 
dress.  The  28th  of  December  ( dia  de  los 
inocentes ),  commemorative  of  the  killing 
of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  is,  strangely 
enough,  characterized  by  the  same  prac- 
tices that  distinguish  our  1st  of  April. 

Upon  All-souls’  Day  the  population 
flock  to  the  cemetery,  where  itinerant 
friars  and  other  poor  priests  find  occu- 
pation, and  are  remunerated  for  chant- 
ing a few  lines  over  the  graves  of  the 
departed.  They  may  also  be  seen  soli- 
citing alms  from  door  to  door,  or  in  the 
market,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
image  they  present  to  be  kissed.  Every 
religious  order  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
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South  America,  invariably  appears  in  its 
distinctive  dress,  and  the  priest  who  goes 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  a dying 
person  is  robed  in  white  and  covered  by 
a capacious  canopy,  preceded  by  a choris- 
ter ringing  a bell,  and  accompanied  by 
numerous  attendants  carrying  lighted  ta- 
pers. To  this  procession  all  remove  the 
hat,  and  many  kneel.  A death  in  Bogota 
is  announced  from  the  street  cornel’s,  side 
by  side  with  theatrical  and  other  advertise- 
ments. Among  the  higher  classes  the  fu- 
neral rites  are  celebrated  with  no  little  os- 
tentation and  ceremony.  The  poorer 
people  indulge  in  a sort  of  “wake,”  and 
expose  their  dead  to  the  public  gaze  while 
being  conveyed  through  the  streets. 

Among  their  many  churches  there  are 
several  exclusively  frequented  by  the  pue- 
blo, and  prominent  among  these  is  Egip- 
to,  situated  at  a considerable  distance  above 
the  city,  upon  the  side  of  Monserrate.  A 
fiesta  in  this  little  edifice  attracts  all  the 
low  gamblers  in  the  city,  and  before  night 
the  church  is  surrounded  by  temporary 
booths,  where  aguardiente  (native  bran- 
dy) and  chicha  are  the  staple  commodi- 
ties, and  monte,  lottery,  and  many  odd 
games  of  chance  are  openly  operated  with 
more  than  ordinary  boldness  and  success. 
But  Egipto  is  noted  for  something  more 
than  itsgambling^esfa.  The  traveller  who 
in  London  would  seek  white-bait  at  Green- 
wich, in  Bogota  must  go  to  Egipto  for  a dish 
of  chicheron—  the  fried  skin  of  a fresh- 
ly killed  hog,  and  when  properly  cooked, 
delicately  white  and  as  crisp  as  a w afer. 
Elsewdiere  this  edible  material  is  tanned 
for  saddle  skirts ! 

For  the  ladies  of  Bogota  there  are,  out- 
side of  the  theatres,  no  public  diversions, 
but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  wTorld  is  the 
home  and  home  life  more  agreeable.  Ter- 
tulias , or  informal  reunions  of  both  sex- 
es during  the  evening,  especially  in  De- 
cember— the  Bogota  season — are  of  night- 
ly occurrence,  and  dancing  is  very  gener 
al.  There  is  but  one  regular  theatre,  and 
although  commodious,  it  is  in  very  bad 
repair.  Italian  and  French  operas  and 
Spanish  plays  are  the  rule.  The  ballet  is 
not  appreciated;  and  I have  witnessed  the 
senoritas  in  their  boxes  almost  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  graceful  pas  of  the  pre- 
miere danseuse , until,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  patrons,  the  manager  has  been 
compelled  to  publicly  announce  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  comparatively  little  liber- 
ty that  the  Spanish-American  woman  en- 


joys is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  the 
theatres.  She  may  attend  no  public  per- 
formance without  a male  member  of  the 
family,  and  even  thus  protected  in  Bogota, 
she  may  not  enter  an  orchestra  stall  or 
the  parquet.  Both  are  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  men.  The  first  or  dress  circle,  as 
well  as  the  second  gallery,  is  entirely  di- 
vided into  boxes,  or  jyalcos,  which  accom- 
modate from  five  to  ten  persons,  and  these 
are  usually  filled  by  families.  The  latter 
is  considered  the  most  desirable.  There 
is  a third  gallery  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  popularly  called  the  gallinera  (hen- 
roost), which  at  each  end  and  immediate- 
ly above  the  stage  is  inclosed  by  Venetian 
blinds,  that,  as  well  as  the  spaces  they  in- 
close, are  called  celosias  (from  zelos , or 
jealousy),  where  chiefly  congregate  a class 
of  women  who  are  debarred  from  publicly 
appearing  because  of  mourning,  from  in- 
ability to  purchase  a palco,  or  by  other  less 
repu table  reasons. 

The  Sedan-chair,  immortalized  by  Dick- 
ens, but  obsolete  almost  everywhere  else, 
is  a common  vehicle  in  Bogota,  especially 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  theatre. 

The  secular  fiesta  of  most  importance 
in  Colombia,  and  especially  in  its  capital, 
whither  flock  the  inhabitants  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is,  of  course,  its  an- 
niversary of  independence,  on  the  20th  of 
July;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
our  own  “ glorious  fourth,”  as  well  as  the 
22d  of  February,  the  birthday  of  the  first 
American  liberator,  is  invariably  com- 
memorated in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
patriotic  and  friendly  resolutions,  by  sa- 
lutes of  artillery,  and  evolutions  by  the 
garrison  of  Bogota  in  the  plaza  of  Bolivar. 
For  their  own  national  celebration  the 
latter  is  handsomely  decorated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  temporary  tiers  of  palcos , 
from  which  the  entire  population  witness, 
during  seven  or  eight  days,  various  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  feats  of  horsemanship,  in 
which  they  excel,  manoeuvres  by  the  Co- 
lombian Guard,  and  bull-fighting.  The 
national  colors,  yellowy  blue,  and  red  (the 
blue  ocean  separating  the  blood-thirsty 
Spaniard  from  the  golden  shores  of  Co- 
lombia), float  from  every  private  house  as 
wTell  as  public  edifice, the  hotels  and  Jockey 
Club  swrarni  w ith  guests,  and  at  night  the 
various  cctsas  de  juego,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, allure  the  lovers  oiroleta  (Span- 
ish rouge  et  noir)  and  tresillo.  Gam- 
bling is  a very  common  vice,  and  during 
this  season  everybody  plays  patriotically. 
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0 ROYAL  ROSE!  the  Roman  dress'd 
His  feast  with  thee;  thy  petals  press'd 
Augustan  brows;  thine  odor  fine, 

Mix'd  with  the  three- times- mingled  wine. 
Lent  the  long  Thracian  draught  its  zest. 


m. 


What  marvel  then,  if  host  and  guest, 

By  Love,  by  Song,  by  Thee  caress'd, 
Half-trembled  on  the  half-divine, 

O royal  Rose! 

And  yet — and  yet — I love  thee  best 
In  our  old  gardens  of  the  West, 

Whether  about  my  thatch  thou  twine, 
Or  Hers,  that  brown-eyed  maid  of  mine, 
Who  lulls  thee  on  her  lawny  breast, 

O royal  Rose! 
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“TTTE  had  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
▼ V were  ours;”  that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  day  were  nearly  over,  the 
umpires  had  rendered  their  decisions,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat,  and  we,  in  the 
advance  of  our  corps,  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
We  were  in  a lovely  country  on  the  edge 
of  Thuringia,  the  garden  of  Germany,  and 
in  one  of  its  most  ancient  provinces,  rich 
and  fertile  Altenburg.  A lovely  coun- 
try indeed,  with  velvety  green  valleys, 
threaded  by  silvery  winding  streams,  smil- 
ing and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  dotted 
with  groups  of  red -roofed  farm-houses 
half  concealed  in  fruit- filled  orchards. 
Away  over  in  our  front,  along  the  richly 
wooded  rolling  hills,  ran  the  white,  dusty 
highway,  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
trees,  and  covered  with  the  long  columns 
of  the  slowly  retreating  enemy,  their  light- 
horse — “Green  Hussars,”  so  called  from 
the  color  of  their  dolmans— hovering  in 
clouds  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  stub- 
bornly contesting  our  advance.  Some- 
times the  report  of  a rifle,  and  a wreath  of 
white  smoke  curling  up  and  floating  a mo- 
ment in  the  clear  air,  as  our  skirmishers 
came  in  contact  with  their  cavalry,  and 
the  occasional  surly  boom  of  a field- piece, 
as  our  horse-artillery  fired  a parting  shot 
at  the  column  slowly  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  indicated  the  direction  of  our 
pursuit.  Back  in  the  valleys  behind  us, 
relieved  against  the  white  walls  of  some 
houses,  forming  a diminutive  village, 
the  possession  of  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  day’s  manoeuvres,  we  could 
see  our  main  body,  the  different  brigades 
and  regiments  massed  in  solid  dark  squares 
on  the  green  fields,  where  they  were  tak- 
ing up  their  positions  preparatory  to  go- 
ing into  bivouac  for  the  night. 

It  was  well  into  the  afternoon  when 
the  pursuit  ended.  The  last  straggling 
hostile  hussar  had  vanished  behind  the 
hills,  our  skirmishers  were  called  in  and 
joined  their  respective  commands,  and  our 
battalion  Jeft  the  road  on  which  we  had 
been  marching  and  formed  in  close  col- 
umn of  companies  on  a level  field  near 
by.  A squadron  of  our  own  cavalry  and 
a battery  of  horse-artillery  were  already 
in  position  near  us.  The  guns  were  in 
park,  and  formed  a sombre,  formidable 
line  witli  their  massive  but  light  wheels 
and  carriages  covered  with  dust,  and  their 
threatening  muzzles  blue  with  the  pow- 


der they  had  been  burning  during  the 
day.  The  men  were  as  busy  as  bees  about 
their  horses,  caring  for  them  first,  picket- 
ing them  in  lines,  and  shaking  down  their 
forage,  but  keeping  the  saddles  on  and 
ready  for  service  at  a moment's  notice. 
The  cavalry  had  not  all  finished  their 
day’s  work  yet,  for  the  detail  for  the  pick- 
ets rode  off,  as  we  approached,  to  form  a 
line  of  videttes  away  in  our  front  along 
the  highway  over  which  the  enemy  had 
retreated,  and  that  ran  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  our  present  position. 

Tired,  hot,  and  hungry,  hands  and  faces 
blackened  by  powder  smoke  and  grimy 
with  dirt,  clothes  and  accoutrements  cov- 
ered with  dust,  but  with  not  a button  out 
of  place,  not  one  heavy  helmet  shifted 
off  their  streaming  foreheads,  not  a strap 
of  the  heavy  knapsacks  unbuckled  or 
eased  up,  with  eyes  straight  to  the  front, 
heels  together,  bodies  erect,  and  the  align- 
ment perfect,  our  sturdy  infantrymen 
stood  motionless  where  they  had  been 
halted,  as  if  on  parade  fresh  from  their 
barracks.  Although  on  their  feet  since 
early  morning,  marching  and  skirmishing 
all  day  long,  although  foot  sore  and  half 
faint  with  hunger — for  they  had  not  had 
a chance  to  eat  since  their  breakfast — the 
iron  German  discipline  held  its  stern  sway 
over  officers  and  men  alike,  and  every 
movement  and  every  detail  of  a move- 
ment, every  necessary  change  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  was  executed  throughout 
with  the  mechanical  precision  of  a tire- 
less machine.  As  the  order  to  stack  arms 
was  given,  the  pieces  came  together  with- 
out clashing,  their  butts  falling  with  a 
dull  thud  to  the  ground,  the  leathern, 
brass-bound,  spear  - pointed  “ Pickelhau- 
ben”  were  lifted  off,  placed  under  the 
stacks,  each  man’s  helmet  by  the  butt  of 
his  rifle,  and  replaced  by  the  soft,  vizor- 
less, blue  forage  caps.  The  hair-covered 
knapsacks  were  unslung  and  placed  in 
correctly  aligned  rows  in  rear  of  the  lines 
of  stacks,  overcoats  were  unrolled  and  put 
on,  the  heavy  cartridge-boxes,  swinging 
on  their  pipe-clayed  leather  belts,  were 
buckled  around  the  waists,  and  the  can- 
teens and  haversacks  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  for,  when  in  the  advanced 
guards,  soldiers,  even  when  preparing  for 
rest,  lie  down  in  harness,  and  if  awakened 
by  the  call  to  arms,  are  ready  at  once. 
Facing  to  the  right,  and  breaking  as  one 
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man  into  the  cadenced  step,  the 
battalion  marched  to  a position 
alongside  of  their  arms,  each 
company  in  a line  with  its  own 
rifles;  the  ranks  were  broken, 
and  preparations  for  their  meal 
and  for  passing  the  night  were 
immediately  begun.  Some  were 
detailed  to  go  in  search  of  water, 
and  the  various  squads,  their  tin 
camp  kettles,  habitually  carried  strapped 
to  the  top  of  the  knapsack,  hangingon  then- 
arms,  were  falling  in  or  marching  off  over 
the  adjacent  fields;  others  were  unload- 
ing a huge  wagon  pile  of  straw  that  had 
come  up,  meanwhile,  from  the  rear,  the 
soldiers  carrying  it  away  in  great  arm- 
fuls to  make  their  beds;  some  were  cut- 
ting wood  or  digging  the  circular  trench- 
es around  the  places  where  the  bivouac 
fires  were  to  be  made,  thus  preventing 
the  straw  on  which  the  men  lie  being 
ignited  by  the  flames;  while  others  again 
were  busily  engaged  in  plaiting  the  same 
material  into  great  screens  to  protect  the 
sleepers  from  the  wind.  These  screens  are 


SKIRMISHERS  IN  PURSUIT. 


fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  form  a circle — an  opening  being  left 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  men — 
around  the  fire,  the  soldiers  sleeping  with 
their  heads  against  the  screens  and  their 
feet  toward  the  flames.  The  circle  is 
called  a 44  Feuerring”  (anglice\  fire-ring), 
and  forms  as  warm  and  comfortable  a 
sleeping-place  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Although  now  no  longer  confined  to 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  ranks,  the  same 
spirit  of  order  seemed  to  reign  among  the 
men.  I could  hear  them  chatting  and 
laughing  over  their  tasks,  but  in  a sub- 
dued manner,  and  with  a stolid  attention 
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ARTILLERY  OUTPOST — A QUIET  GAME. 


to  the  work  in  hand.  There  was  no  loud 
singing  and  whistling,  no  dancing  the 
“cancan,”  no  shouting  and  gesticulating, 
but  everything  was  thoroughly  and  quick- 
ly done,  and  the  straw-encircled  “Feuer- 
ringe”  rose  as  if  by  magic  all  about  the 
quiet  fields.  No  more  picturesque  or  ap- 
propriate spot  could  have  well  been  chosen 
for  a bivouac  than  the  little  dell  in  which 
we  were  encamped.  There  was  not  a 
house  or  structure  of  any  kind  in  sight, 
for  we  lay  in  a little  green  basin  among 
the  hills,  surrounded  by  the  quiet  woods, 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  streaming 
through  the  leafy  openings  among  the 
trees,  and  dancing  in  sparkling  points  of 
light  on  the  burnished  metal  of  the  piles 
of  arms.  The  caterer  of  the  mess  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a good  din- 
ner for  us,  which  had  been  discussed  in 
the  mess  tent,  pitched  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  with  ap- 
petites sharpened  by  the  hard  march  and 
the  long  delay,  for  our  meal  had  been 
brought  up  to  us  from  the  distant  rear; 
and  now  we  sat  or  lounged  on  the  soft 
grass,  smoking  and  sipping  our  after-din- 
ner coffee,  which,  although  destitute  of 
sweetening,  and  drank  out  of  all  kinds  of 
drinking  vessels,  from  the  tin  mug  of  the 


private  soldier  to 
the  regulation  cof- 
fee-cup, was  as  aro- 
matic and  soothing 
as  if  fresh  from  Mocha  itself. 

As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west, 
casting  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
moving  figures  of  the  men  on 
the  lawn -like  surface  of  our  resting- 
place,  the  life  of  the  bivouac  quieted 
down,  and  the  men,  some  of  them,  their 
duties  ended,  and  overcome  by  fatigue, 
were  sleeping  anywhere  on  the  ground; 
others  were  chatting  together  in  little 
groups,  or  polishing  and  cleaning  the 
brasses  of  their  accoutrements  and  the 
barrels  of  their  guns;  some  strolled  about 
aimlessly,  their  hands  clasped  behind 
them  or  thrust  in  their  belts,  or  stood  idly 
smoking  their  great  porcelain  pipes,  and 
wratching  a game  of  cards,  or  listening  to 
the  maxims  of  some  burly,  bewhiskered 
non-commissioned  officer.  Now  and  then 
the  notes  of  some  soldier  song  or  sweet 
German  ballad,  sung  in  subdued  and  low 
tones,  floated  in  the  still,  calm  air,  mingling 
w ith  the  restless  pawing  of  the  horses  and 
the  evening  hymns  of  the  birds  in  the  ad- 
jacent forest.  Once  a stag  with  a doe  or 
tw’o  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  gazed  with  wrondering,  frightened  eyes 
at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  then  bounding 
back  again,  vanished  into  the  thickets. 

The  company  detailed  to  occupy  the 
advanced  posts  and  to  relieve  the  cavalry 
videttes  was  now  formed  under  arms,  and 
silently  took  up  its  march  toward  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  it.  This  detachment  w as 
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to  form  a post  advanced  from  our  own, 
and  was  again  to  be  guarded  by  a smaller 
detail  from  its  own  ranks,  lying  between 
it  and  the  advanced  sentries,  and  furnish 
the  reliefs  for  their  line,  the  object  being 
to  form  a guard  against  surprise  by  any 
body  of  the  enemy  during  the  night.  Al- 
ready the  quiet  of  the  evening  had  been 
broken  by  an  occasional  shot  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  we  knew  that  the  restless  light- 
horsemen  of  our  active  opponent  had  been 
annoying  our  videttes. 

The  twilight  was  fast  closing  in  as,  aft- 
er promising  to  return  to  a “Bowie,”  or 
light  wine  punch,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  brew  in  the  mess  that  evening — a prom- 
ise gladly  given,  as  I had  no  desire  to  lie 
shivering  all  night  on  the  picket  line — I 
hurried  after  the  little  column  winding 
over  the  fields  in  the  gloaming.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  the  men  as  we  march- 
ed, and  care  was  taken  to  keep  on  the  low 
grounds  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
until  we  reached  a little  hollow,  where  a 
few  trees  and  a high  hedge,  that  ran  along 
some  abandoned  or  unused  grounds  or 
game  preserves  at  its  top,  would  hide  what 
fire  might  be  built  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
some  prowling  hussar  or  vigilant  scouting 
party  of  the  enemy.  Here  the  post  was 
established,  and  the  lieutenant  who  \vas  to 
have  charge  of  the  fore-post  started  at  once 
with  his  command  to  a point  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  further  in  advance,  where 
he  likewise  placed  his  men  in  a sheltered 
nook,  and  proceeded  to  relieve  the  caval- 
rymen. We  were  now  on  the  turnpike 
already  mentioned,  and  soon  established 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  line 
of  advanced  pickets  on  our  right  and  left. 
Nothing  of  the  enemy  was  visible,  and 
everything  about  was  as  silent  as  if  thou- 
sands of  men  with  hundreds  of  horses  were 
not  lying  “in  all  the  country  round.”  The 
day,  save  for  the  last  warm  flush  in  the 
heavens  in  the  west,  was  gone,  and  the 
stars  shone  down  on  the  peaceful  land- 
scape from  an  unclouded  sky.  There  was 
a light  breeze,  and  the  tall  poplars  that 
bordered  the  highway,  stretching  gray  in 
a long  line  till  lost  in  the  gathering  shad- 
ows, slightly  moved  their  feathery  tops, 
the  faint  voices  of  the  night  were  heard, 
and  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  early  evening,  and  cool  and  moist  with 
the  gently  falling  dew.  Silently  the  sen- 
tries stood  under  the  poplar- trees,  their 
watchful  eyes  and  ready  ears  strained  to 
catch  the  slightest  movement  or  hear  the 


least  suspicious  sound  in  their  front.  Re- 
turning to  the  post  first  established,  I 
found  that,  with  true  soldiers’  readiness, 
the  men  had  made  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  had  improvised  a wind- 
screen and  fire-ring  from  a lot  of  branch- 
es and  brush  they  had  gathered,  and  had 
constructed  a most  cozy  and  warm  little 
hut — if  hut  a structure  barely  four  feet  high 
and  wide  and  about  six  or  seven  feet  long 
could  be  designated — for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  two  officers  in  charge.  Their 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  they  were 
all  hopeful  of  spending  a quiet  night,  un- 
disturbed by  those  wretched  44  Green  Hus- 
sars” who  had  so  persistently  bothered  the 
videttes  up  to  sunset.  I bade  them  good- 
night, and  started  back  over  the  fields  to 
rejoin  my  friends  at  the  bivouac — a way 
easily  found,  for,  after  skirting  the  little 
hills  that  formed  the  sides  of  the  hollow, 
I could  see  the  glare  of  the  fires  that  had 
meanwhile  been  lighted. 

Away  off  on  the  horizon  a yellow  flick- 
ering light  betokened  the  presence  of  the 
main  body  of  our  corps,  whence,  as  I stood 
for  a moment  alone  in  the  darkness  enjoy- 
ing the  weird  strangeness  of  the  scene,  there 
came,  borne  on  the  evening  wind  over  the 
distant  fields,  faintly  yet  distinctly,  the 
plaintive  sound  of  the  fifes  and  muffled 
rolling  of  the  drums,  rising  and  falling  in 
one  strange,  sad,  sweet  note,  and  then  dy- 
ing away  in  a last  long-drawn  wail.  It 
was  44  das  Locken,”  or  call  for  assembly, 
and  was  followed,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
by  the  crash  of  the  regimental  bauds, 
mellowed  and  softened  by  the  distance, 
playing  the  martial  German  “Zapfen- 
streicli” — the  tattoo — and  I knew  the  hour 
of  rest  had  come. 

Hurrying  forward,  I reached  our  biv- 
ouac just  as  the  troop  was  falling  in  for 
the  evening  prayer,  although  no  tattoo 
had  been  beaten  there,  we  being  too  near 
the  enemy,  and  the  music  might  have  be- 
trayed our  whereabouts.  Quietly  our  lit- 
tle force  moved  up  in  front  of  the  fires, 
the  guard  standing  to  their  arms.  44  Halt ! 
Riclit,  eucli !”  and  they  stood  there  mo- 
tionless in  one  solid  dark  block,  relieved 
strong  against  the  bright  light  of  the  fires 
and  columns  of  smoke  and  sparks  rising 
almost  straight  upward  to  the  black  hea- 
vens. Out  of  the  darkness  came  a short 
word  of  command,  “Caps  off  for  prayer!” 
and  in  solemn  silence,  with  uncovered 
heads,  the  rough  soldiers  rendered  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  His  mercies. 
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Lighted  candles  stuck  in  bottles  or  fast- 
ened to  rough -hewn  blocks  of  wood 
were  gleaming  brightly  on  the  plain  pine 
boards  of  the  improvised  table  under  the 
mess  tent,  when,  the  men  having  been  dis- 
missed, the  officers  sat  down  for  an  hour’s 
chat  and  smoke  before  turning  in,  and  al- 
though our  seats  varied  in  shape  and  size 
from  a mess  chest  to  a folding  camp-chair, 
and  the  table  appointments  were  of  the 
simplest  description,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  found  a merrier  or  more 
comfortable  set  of  men  than  that  of  which 
our  little  party  was  composed.  A hand- 
some, soldierly  lot  of  gentlemen,  these 
German  officers,  treating  one  with  the 
freedom  of  the  camp,  but  with  the  well- 
bred  courtesy  of  their  class,  and  full  of 
eager  hospitality  to  the  stranger  from  far- 
otf  America.  Many  were  the  questions 


asked  about  the  land  beyond  the  sea,  where 
so  many  of  their  countrymen  and  their 
descendants  had  their  homes ; about 
France,  where  I had  been  living  for  a long 
time,  and  about  Paris,  where  I still  re- 
sided; about  the  French  army,  their  life 
and  their  habits.  Then  the  yarns  about 
the  late  war  between  the  two  countries, 
the  suffering,  the  hardships,  the  fun  and 
the  fighting,  the  good  wines  and  fair  wo- 
men of  “sunny  France” — yarns  that  made 
the  youngsters  of  the  mess  envious  of  their 
elders,  and  anxious  to  take  part  some  day 
in  a like,  to  them,  glorious  struggle. 
There  was  no  boasting,  no  exultation  of 
the  victor  over  the  vanquished,  but  the 
natural  talk  of  soldiers  over  the  adven- 
tures of  a campaign  the  like  of  which  has 
seldom  been  met  with  in  history. 

So, the  evening  wore  away  in  pleasant 
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chat,  until  the  major,  our  commandant, 
gave  the  signal  for  us  to  disperse;  and  we 
sought  our  beds.  By  the  kind  forethought 
of  one  of  the  officers — most  amiable  and 
considerate  of  lieutenants — I found  that  a 
comfortable  lair  had  been  prepared  for 
me  by  his  side  in  one  of  the  fire-rings,  and 
snugly  wrapped  in  our  overcoats,  a rub- 
ber blanket  under  us,  and  a big  woollen 
one  over  us,  my  valise  for  a pillow,  we 
lay  down  in  the  straw  by  the  roaring  fire. 
Bidding  me  a kind  good-night,  my  com- 
panion was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
while  I still  lay  watching  the  sleeping 
men,  and  the  silent  figure  of  the  fire-guard, 
as  he  sat  on  a log  of  wood  poring  over  a 
story-book  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  and 
occasionally  rising  to  replenish  the  fire 
from  a pile  of  wood  at  his  side.  My 
neighbor  on  my  other  side  was  a great 
stout  sergeant,  who  snored  like  a trooper, 
and  who  kept  edging  up  to  me  for  warmth 
and  creature  comfort.  Never  awakening, 
if  I made  the  slightest  movement  to  es- 
cape from  his  too  close  companionship, 
the  worthy  fellow  would  grunt  and  edge 
up  again  until  close  to  me,  when  at  last  I 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  philosophically  re- 
signed myself  to  the  inevitable.  Gradu- 
ally my  eyes  closed;  the  man  by  the  fire 
grew  more  indistinct.  Are  there  two  men 
reading  romances,  or  is  it  one  man  with 
two  heads  ? I felt  the  comfortable,  sooth- 
ing warmth  of  early  sleep,  and  soon  all  was 
oblivion. 

What  was  that  ? Am  I a boy  again, 
and  is  it  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  have  my 
playmates  begun  the  celebration  of  the  day 
with  the  phiz  and  bang  of  the  early  fire- 
cracker ? Something  has  disturbed  my 
slumber,  and  still  dreaming  that  it  is  time 
to  get  up,  and  that  Harry  Brown  and  Tom- 
my Black  are  out  before  me  on  Independ- 
ence-day, I half  open  my  eyes.  Pop! 
pop ! prrrutt ! pop ! Those  are  no  fire-crack- 
ers, nor  is  it  Harry  Brown  who  is  shak- 
ing me  by  the  arm  and  sx>eaking  to  me  in 
guttural  German,  but  my  honest  friend 
the  sergeant,  who  is  telling  me  that  the 
outposts  have  been  attacked,  and  who  is 
“blanking”  the  industrious  fellows  on  the 
other  side  who  can  not  let  peacefully  dis- 
posed soldiers  enjoy  their  well-earned 
night’s  repose.  As  I sprang  to  my  feet 
and  looked  about  me,  I saw  the  men  rising 
from  the  straw  and  gazing  half  dazed  out 
into  the  gloom,  or  rubbing  the  sleep  from 
their  eyes,  as  they  awaited  the  expected 
signal  to  rush  to  their  posts.  The.  lieu- 


tenant was  standing  by  the  fire  in  an  at- 
titude of  eager  attention,  his  great -coat 
thrown  back  and  ready  to  be  cast  aside, 
while  the  murmur  of  voices  that  arose  from 
about  the  other  fires  showed  that  the  men 
there  too  were  aroused.  Suddenly  there 
was  another  dropping  series  of  reports, 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  two  or 
three  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  cry  To 
arms!  rang  out  in  the  night.  In  an  in- 
stant everything  was  in  motion,  as  the 
men  rushed  at  the  top  of  their  speed  to 
the  piles  of  arms.  But  there  was  no  con- 
fusion. Every  man  knew  his  place,  the 
ranks  were  formed  as  if  by  magic,  the 
stacks  were  broken,  and  the  human  ma- 
chine stood  there  in  its  completeness  ready 
to  move  and  to  act  at  the  command  of  its 
master.  The  cavalry,  as  I could  see  by 
the  fitful  glare  of  the  fires,  were  standing 
by  theirhorses.  A squad  mounted  and  rode 
otf  in  the  darkness,  the  guns  of  the  horse- 
battery  were  limbered  up,  and  the  drivers 
and  gunners  stood  at  their  posts.  Again 
the  spiteful  rattle  of  small-arms  was  heard, 
and  flashes  of  fire  sparkled  in  the  distance 
like  fire-flies. 

But  our  rest,  although  thus  rudely  bro- 
ken, was  not  to  be  further  disturbed  that 
night,  for  the  fire  in  our  front  gradually 
diminished  and  moved  away  from  us  over 
to  our  right,  where  for  a few  moments  it 
increased  again  rapidly,  until  quite  a sharp 
engagement  seemed  to  be  in  progress  at 
the  outposts,  over  a mile  or  so  from  us. 
This  too  died  away  in  a short  time.  A 
messenger  from  our  front  reported  every- 
thing quiet  again  in  all  directions,  and 
the  sleepy  soldiers  once  more  sought  their 
resting-places  to  snatch  a few  moments’ 
more  repose  before  the  dawn,  for  it  was 
now  well  on  into  the  “wee  sma’  hours.” 
For  the  life  of  me  I could  not  sleep  any 
more,  so  I rested  quietly  on  my  back,  watch- 
ing the  waning  fire  and  the  recumbent 
forms  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ring.  Strong, 
heavily  framed  young  peasants,  most  of 
them,  though  here  and  there  the  more  re- 
fined features  of  some  “ Freiwillige,”  or 
volunteer  from  the  better  classes  of  soci- 
ety, were  distinguishable,  in  spite  of  the 
private’s  coarse  uniform.  Now  and  again 
one  of  the  men  stirred  or  muttered  some- 
thing in  his  sleep,  while  two  or  three,  who, 
like  myself,  were  unable  to  again  close 
their  eyes,  sat  or  stood  before  the  fire,  smok- 
ing and  talking  in  under  tones. 

With  the  first  rosy  blushes  of  the  dawn 
the  men  began  to  rise,  and  before  the  sun 
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was  fairly  over  the  horizon  the  place  was 
all  astir  with  preparations  for  the  early 
breakfast  of  rye  bread  and  coffee.  The 
rough  camp  toilet  was  quickly  made — in 
my  own  case  by  cold  water  poured  over  my 
head  and  face  from  a bucket  in  the  ready 
hands  of  a good-natured,  grinning  soldier 
—and  having  hastily  drunk  our  coffee,  we 
were  soon  on  the  march  to  rejoin  the  main 
body.  As  we  moved  we  saw  the  columns 
of  our  cavalry  advancing,  while  in  front  of 
their  late  bivouacs  the  infantry  and  artillery 
were  massing,  and  by  the  occasional  shout 
that  rose  from  the  different  battalions  we 
knew  that  the  general  commanding,  sturdy 
old  Von  Blumenthal  himself,  was  making 
his  morning  rounds.  Our  battalion  was 
drawn  up  in  a field  as  the  grim  old  sol- 
dier, accompanied  by  a modest -looking 
staff  and  a few  orderlies,  rode  up,  and  with 
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a touch  of  the  peak  of  his  scarlet-banded 
fatigue  cap,  gave  us  in  a strong  clear  voice 
his  “ Guten  Morgen !”  As  with  one  voice 
the  ringing  answer,  “Guten  Morgen,  Ex- 
cellenz!”  bursts  from  the  men,  and  the 
white-haired  chief  rode  slowly  down  the 
lines,  his  sharp  eyes  scanning  the  motion- 
less ranks,  all  glittering  in  the  glory  of 
the  morning  sun. 

Then  words  of  command  were  heard 
from  the  heads  of  the  various  regiments, 
the  troops  began  to  move,  and  the  roads 
on  all  sides  were  soon  covered  with  col- 
umns upon  columns  of  marching  soldiery. 
Up  against  the  sky  on  the  heights  before, 
us  wre  could  see  artillery  going  into  bat- 
tery. A moment  later  a white  cloud  burst 
out  from  the  dark  group,  followed  by  the 
distant  boom  of  the  gun,  and  the  wrork  of 
the  day  had  commenced. 
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IT  was  on  a summer  day  in  the  year  1787 
that  a couple  of  horsemen  halted  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Holston,  about 
four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  French 
Broad , to  survey  the  picturesque  scene 
everywhere  about  them.  They  were  at 
the  summit  of  a low  ridge  that  sloped 
abruptly  down  to  the  river,  here  flowing 
in  a turbid  stream,  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  width,  and  broken  by  a small 
island,  clad  in  green,  and  covered  with 
giant  oaks  and  poplars  towering  a hundred 
feet  and  more  into  the  air.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  was  a range  of  lofty  hills,  rising 
near  by  in  grassy  slopes  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  beyond  breaking  into  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  whose  summits  bore  the  for- 
est growth  of  many  centuries.  Every- 
where was  this  primitive  forest,  inter- 
spersed with  a dense  foliage  of  laurel  and 
rhododendron  that  loaded  with  perfume 
aW  the  atmosphere.  No  sound  broke  the 
stillness  save  the  music  of  the  birds  that 
were  singing  their  morning  hymn  among 
the  trees,  and  the  low  murmur  of  a little 
streamlet,  which,  fed  by  numerous  springs, 
poured  its  clear  waters  into  the  turbid  riv- 
er through  a deep  ravine  not  a hundred 
yards  away. 

It  was  a scene  of  such  quiet  and  peace 
and  rural  beauty  as  the  weary  travellers  had 
never  beheld.  The  dense  growth  of  decid- 
uous trees  indicated  a deep,  rich  soil,  and 
the  numerous  springs  that  bubbled  up 
along  the  margin  of  the  narrow  stream 
would  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water  for  a settlement.  These  fea- 
tures marked  the  spot  as  an  appropriate 
site  for  the  home  of  which  these  men  were 
in  quest,  and,  moreover,  the  summit  on 
which  they  stood  was  nature’s  own  loca- 
tion for  a fort — and  without  a fort  no 
frontier  hamlet  was  in  those  times  safe 
from  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

For  these  were  troublous  times  in  this 
wide  territory,  w’est  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  settler  who  built  his  household  fire 
in  this  wilderness  carried  his  life  in  his 
hand.  Scarcely  a spring,  or  a ford,  or  a 
hamlet,  or  a wooded  path  among  the  hills 
in  all  the  broad  region  now  comprising 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  but 
had,  at  the  date  of  which  I am  writing, 
been  the  scene  of  some  savage  atrocity,  or 
some  heroic  exploit  of  the  white  settler 
battling  for  his  home  and  the  lives  of  his 
wife  and  children.  For  nearly  twenty 
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years  the  conflict  had  been  waged — a hand- 
ful of  white  men  against  twenty  thou- 
sand savage  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees,  and  Chickasaws,  the  bravest,  most 
warlike,  and  most  blood-thirsty  of  all  the 
native  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
nothing  had  saved  the  white  settlers  from 
total  extermination,  and  Southwestern  civ- 
ilization from  utter  extinction, except  these 
rude  forts,  and  the  sleepless  vigilance  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  that  greatest  of  In- 
dian fighters,  John  Sevier.  When  Sevier 
was  within  striking  distance,  the  home  of 
the  white  man  was  safe,  but,  though  he 
moved  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind,  he 
was  not  altogether  ubiquitous,  and  hence 
the  settlers  sought  additional  security  in 
a stout  barrack  of  logs  erected  in  the  heart 
of  every  settlement.  The  fort  which  the 
two  horsemen  whom  I have  mentioned 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  Holston  was  a type  of  all  that 
were  built  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and 
therefore  merits  a somewhat  particular 
description. 

It  covered  a triangular  piece  of  ground 
of  about  half  an  acre.  At  each  corner  was 
a cabin  of  hewn  logs  a foot  or  more 
square,  the  ends  morticed,  and  the  logs  fit- 
ted closely  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to 
form  a wall  impenetrable  to  bullets.  Two 
of  these  cabins  were  of  two  stories,  the  up- 
per story  projecting  about  two  feet  beyond 
the  lower,  and  pierced  with  port -holes, 
from  which  the  settler  could  see  and  repel 
an  enemy  should  he  approach  near  enough 
to  scale  the  stockade  or  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  The  stockade  filled  the  inter- 
vening spaces  between  the  cabins,  and  was 
of  timber  a foot  square  and  eight  feet  long, 
imbedded  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  upper 
ends  sharpened,  and  the  whole  set  so  close- 
ly together  as  to  be  impervious  to  small- 
arms.  A wide  gate,  hung  on  stout  wooden 
hinges,  and  secured  by  heavy  hickory  bars, 
opened  toward  the  little  stream,  and  from 
it  a path  led  down  to  one  of  the  many 
springs  along  its  border. 

Though  of  rude  construction,  and  not 
very  imposing  in  appearance,  the  fort  was 
altogether  impregnable  to  any  attack  from 
such  desultory  warriors  as  the  Indians, 
unless  they  should  come  upon  it  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  or  by  a regular  siege 
starve  out  the  garrison.  In  such  a rude 
barrack  John  Sevier,  with  only  forty  men 
and  a meagre  supply  of  ammunition, 
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held  at  bay  for  twenty  days,  and  finally  And  why  is  it  that  the  daring  exploits 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  a force  of  and  great  .services  of  this  remarkable  man 
six  hundred  savages,  led  by  Oconostota,  have  never  been  written  ? But  I mistake; 
the  great  arch i magus  and  most  renowned  they  have  been  written— in  the  hearts  of 


JOHN  SKVIKR. 


chieftain  of  the  Cherokees!  And  this  lie 
did  without  the  loss  of  a single  man. 

But  attack  and  not  defense  was  Sevier's 
favorite  mode  of  warfare.  An  open  forest 
and  enough  daylight  to  take  good  aim 
were  all  he  asked  for  his  unerring  Deck- 
ard  rifles;  and  woe  to  the  Indian  town  on 
which  he  swooped  down,  firing  its  wig- 
wams, and  blasting  with  his  lightning 
breath  the  very  stalks  in  the  corn  fields! 
It  was  thus  that  with  only  a handful  of 
riflemen  he  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  twenty  thousand  savages,  and  encircled 
as  with  a girdle  of  fire  the  infant  settle- 
ments along  the  Holston  and  Watauga. 


a million  and  a half  of  people.  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a century, 
aged  men  speak  his  name  with  loving  rev- 
erence, and  young  children  listen  with 
wondering  delight  to  the  thrilling  story  of 
his  life,  in  many  a rude  hut  and  many  a 
stately  mansion  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 
I vividly  remember  how  the  veuerable  his- 
torian of  Tennessee,*  the  late  Dr.  Ram- 
sey, bedridden,  his  faculties  fast  sinking 
under  the  wight  of  eighty-eight  years, 
heard  the  mention  of  his  name.  I had 

* Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  of  Knoxville,  author  of  the 
Annals  of  Tennessee , to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  sketch. 
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shown  him  the  portrait  of  Sevier  which  ac- 
companies this  article,  and  asked  if  it  was 
a correct  likeness,  when  his  eye  brightened, 
his  face  lighted  up,  and  half  raising  his 
palsied  hand,  he  said,  with  tremulous  ani- 
mation: “Ah,  sir,  he  was  a great  man,  a 
very  great  man,  one  of  the  purest,  most  he- 
roic, and  most  self-de  voted  men  in  Ameri- 
can history.  I knew  him  well  when  I was 
a lad;  for  many  years  we  attended  the 
same  church.  This  picture  of  him  was  tak- 
en about  the  time  of  King’s  Mountain, 
when  he  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican freedom.  He  was  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Revolution,  and  without  him,  or  some 
other  man  just  like  him,  the  colonies  could 
never  have  beaten  off  the  savages,  or 
achieved  their  independence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.” 

But  I am  writing  about  the  fort  at 
Knoxville,  and  the  two  Revolutionary  vet- 
erans— James  White  and  James  Conner, 
from  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina — who 
built  it,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  capital  of  Tennessee.  Felling 
the  trees  about  the  barrack,  and  clearing 
the  ground  of  stumps  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming hiding-places  for  savage  assailants, 
they  planted  the  cleared  land  in  corn,  and 
then  went  away  for  their  families.  They 
returned  with  them  the  same  year,  and, 
with  the  family  of  another  Revolutionary 
soldier,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  fort,  and 
thus  began  the  first  settlement  at  this  re- 
mote outpost  of  civilization. 

They  were  in  the  heart  of  the  primitive 
forest,  and  the  life  they  led  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  Pounded  corn 
was  their  only  bread,  their  only  meat  the 
game  brought  down  by  their  rifles.  They 
planted  flax,  and  this  the  women  made 
into  garments;  but  the  men  had  scarcely 
other  clothing  than  the  deer-skin  leggings 
and  hunting-shirts  of  the  aborigines.  But 
not  long  did  they  live  here  alone.  Emi- 
gration was  rolling  rapidly  westward,  and 
soon  other  settlers  came  about  them,  and 
among  them  some  whose  names  have  won 
at  least  casual  mention  in  history.  One 
of  these  was  John  Adair,  the  patriotic  en- 
try-taker (tax-collector)  of  the  district  of 
Washington. 

In  1780  Sevier  was  recruiting  and  at 
his  own  expense  equipping  the  army  with 
which  he  conquered  Ferguson  at  King’s 
Mountain.  His  exchequer  was  low,  from 
frequent  drafts  of  a similar  nature,  and  he 
had  tried  to  borrow  from  his  neigh bors,  on 
his  personal  responsibility,  money  enough 
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to  finish  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition. 
But  not  a man  among  them  had  a dollar; 
they  had  expended  all  their  ready  means 
in  taking  up  their  lands,  or  in  paying  taxes 
to  the  entry-taker.  He — John  Adair — was 
the  only  one  who  had  any  money  in  the 
territory,  and  the  plans  of  Sevier  were 
likely  to  be  retarded,  if  not  altogether  frus- 
trated, for  the  lack  of  the  wherewith  to 
buy  horses  and  equipments  for  his  soldiery. 
From  the  distance  of  a hundred  years  we 
can  look  back,  and,  seeing  all  the  circum- 
stances, may  realize  that  this  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  humanly  speaking,  hung 
on  Sevier’s  securing  possession  of  a paltry 
amount  of  legal  currency.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  Sevier  saw  the  magnitude  of 
the  issue  at  stake;  but  whether  he  sawr  it  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  he  suggested  to  Adair 
that  he  should  loan  him  whatever  funds 
of  the  State  were  in  his  possession.  And 
the  following,  as  recorded  by  tradition, 
was  Adair’s  answer: 

“Colonel  Sevier,  I have  no  right  to 
make  any  such  disposition  of  this  money. 
It  belongs  to  the  impoverished  Treasury  of 
North  Carolina.  But  if  the  country  is 
overrun  by  the  British,  liberty  is  gone. 
Let  the  money  go  too.  Take  it.  If  by  its 
use  the  enemy  is  driven  from  the  country, 

I can  trust  that  country  to  justify  and  vin- 
dicate my  conduct.  Take  it.” 

Sevier  took  it,  and  the  result  wras  King’s 
Mountain. 

Years  afterward,  in  examining  some 
papers  of  Sevier’s  that  had  been  found  in 
the  attic  of  a deserted  house  in  Knoxville, 
Dr.  Ramsey  came  upon  the  follow  ing  re- 
ceipt, which  shows  that  Sevier  repaid  this 
money  to  North  Carolina,  the  very  State 
for  wdiose  defense — yea,  salvation — it  had 
been  expended: 

“ Rec’d  Jan’y  31st,  1782,  of  Mr.  Joliu  Adair, 
Entry-taker  in  the  county  of  Sullivan,  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars, 
which  is  placed  to  his  credit  on  the  Treasury 
hooks. 

“ Per  Robert  Lanier,  Treasr, 

“ 12,735  Dollars.  Salisbury  Dis’t.” 

Another  settler  who  built  his  cabin  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  fort  at  Knox- 
ville was  James  Cosby,  an  old  Indian 
fighter,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Se- 
vier’s lieutenants.  He  it  was  wrho  about 
this  time  headed  the  little  expedition 
which  invaded  North  Carolina  and  res- 
cued Sevier,  when  he  wras  under  the  ban  of 
outlawry  and  being  tried  for  his  life  by 
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the  very  State  be  had  so  lately  saved  from 
destruction. 

Such  excitement  was  never  known  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies  as  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  early  morning  that  Noli- 
chucky  Jack  had  been  kidnapped  over- 
night, placed  in  irons,  and  between  dark 
and  daylight  spirited  over  the  mountains, 
on  a charge  of  high  treason,  by  the  State 
authorities  of  North  Carolina.  To  quote 
the  somewhat  high-flown  language  of  a 
document  of  the  period,  44  Had  the  destroy- 
ing angel  passed  through  the  land,  and  de- 

Istroyed  the  first-born  in  every  dwelling, 
the  feelings  of  the  hardy  frontiersmen 
would  not  have  been  more  aroused;  had 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  whole  Cher- 
okee nation  fallen  upon  and  butchered  the 
defenseless  settlers,  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
and  revenge  would  not  have  been  more 
deeply  awakened  in  their  bosoms.” 

Sevier  was  the  idol  of  the  frontier  peo- 
ple. His  captivating  manners,  generous 
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public  spirit,  great  personal  bravery,  and 
high  soldierly  qualities  had  won  him  the 
admiration  and  love  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  territory.  For  years, 
without  pay  or  reward,  he  had  stood  sen- 
tinel over  their  homes,  had  guarded  them 
through  terrible  dangers,  and  led  them  to 
wonderful  victories;  and  now, when  ahand 
that  should  have  been  friendly  had  been 
lifted  against  his  life,  every  man  felt  it  as 
a blow  aimed  at  his  own  person,  an  out- 
rage that  could  be  wiped  out  only  in  blood. 
So  everyone  thought  and  felt  as  he  shoul- 
dered his  trusty  rifle  and  hurried  to  the 
rendezvous.  The  tidings  had  flown  with 
the  wind  ; men  had  come  together  as  if  by 
instinct;  and  before  night-fall  more  than  a 
thousand  dauntless  backwoodsmen,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  had  gathered  at  Jonesborough, 
determined  to  rescue  their  beloved  com- 
mander, or  44  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  on 
the  sand  hills  of  North  Carolina.”  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  hinder 
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a hostile  invasion  of  the  mother  State,  and 
the  bloodshed  and  lasting  animosity  that 
would  inevitably  have  followed.  But  at 
last  wiser  and  more  moderate  counsels  pre- 
vailed,and  these  counsels  came  from  James 
Cosby,  of  Knoxville.  With  three  others — 
Major  Evans  and  James  and  John  Sevier, 
the  two  sons  of  the  general,  who,  when 
boys  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  had  fought 
by  his  side  at  King’s  Mountain — Cosby 
proposed  to  go  to  the  rescue — to  effect  by 
stratagem  what  would  be  impolitic  and 
hazardous  to  undertake  by  open  force. 

They  went,  the  four  men,  mounted  on 
fleet  horses,  and  leading  a bay  mare  of  Se- 
vier's, which  was  noted  as  the  swiftest- 
footed  animal  in  the  territory.  The  trial 
was  in  progress  at  Morgan  ton,  and  many 
thousands  had  come  together  to  witness 
what  was  deemed  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant political  event  that  had  occurred  since 
the  proclamation  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  rude  log  court-house  could  not 
contain  the  crowd,  and  the  court  sat  with 
open  doors  and  windows,  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  auditory  being  gathered  outside 
in  the  court-yard. 

The  rescuers  halted  on  the  outskirts  of 
Morgan  ton,  and  concealing  their  horses  in 
a clump  of  underbrush,  left  them  there,  all 
saddled  and  bridled,  in  charge  of  the 
young  Seviers.  Then  Cosby  and  Evans, 
disguised  as  countrymen,  entered  the  town, 
the  former  lounging  along  on  foot,  the  lat- 
ter astride  of  the  fleet  mare  of  his  old  com- 
mander. When  they  arrived  at  the  court- 
house, Evans  dismounted,  and  throwing 
the  bridle  loosely  over  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal, stood  with  her  directly  before  the  open 
door,  and  in  plain  view  from  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Then  Cosby  entered  the 
court  room,  and  elbowing  his  way  up  the 
crowded  aisle,  halted  directly  in  front  of 
the  judge’s  bench,  and  only  a few  feet  from 
where  his  beloved  leader  sat,  encompassed 
by  the  court  officials,  but  as  “cool  and  un- 
daunted as  when  charging  the  hosts  of 
Wyuca  on  the  Lookout  Mountain.”  Soon 
Cosby  caught  his  eye,  and  by  a significant 
gesture  directed  his  attention  to  his  favor- 
ite horse,  which  stood  impatiently  pawing 
the  ground  at  the  doorway.  With  one 
glance  the  quick  eye  of  Sevier  took  in  the 
situation.  Seeing  that  he  was  understood, 
Cosby  pressed  nearer  to  the  bench,  and  in 
the  quick,  energetic  tone  which  was  pecul- 
iar to  him,  said  to  the  judge,  “ Are  you  not 
about  done  with  that  man  ?” 

The  question,  and  the  tone  and  manner 


of  the  speaker,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him  in 
amazement.  For  a few  moments — as  Cosby 
had  intended — all  was  confusion.  Taking 
instant  advantage  of  this,  Sevier  sprang 
from  among  the  officers,  and  the  crowd 
parting  to  the  right  and  left,  with  two 
bounds  he  was  upon  the  back  of  his  horse, 
and  in  two  hours  far  away  among  the 
mountains.  He  w as  followed  by  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd,  and  by  a posse  of  State  offi- 
cials, wdio  rode  as  if  the  fate  of  North  Caro- 
lina hung  upon  the  capture  of  the  fugitive. 
But  they  could  not  outstrip  the  wTind;  the 
mare  did  that,  and  she  scarcely  slackened 
her  pace  till  she  had  borne  her  brave  rider 
in  safety  to  his  home  on  the  Nolicliucky. 

As  tidings  of  Sevier’s  escape  flew  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  wdiole  territory  broke 
out  into  a blaze  of  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions, and  soon  the  people  elected  him — 
branded  rebel  and  outlaw  as  he  was — to 
the  Senate  of  North  Carolina,  and  within 
a twelvemonth  Washington  gave  him  the 
rank  of  General,  and  supreme  military 
command  of  the  district  now  comprised  in 
East  Tennessee. 

This  was  the  verdict  which  the  people 
and  the  President  rendered  to  the  indict- 
ments for  high  treason  brought  against 
John  Sevier  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

These  brief  anecdotes  illustrate  the  kind 
of  men  who  were  among  the  first  settlers 
upon  the  Holston.  Others  were  there  as 
good  and  true,  and  I might  fill  this  article 
with  their  exploits;  but  if  I did  I should 
stray  away  from  my  subject,  which  is 
“Knoxville  in  the  Olden  Time,”  and  the 
men  and  women  wrho  made  it  the  first  cap- 
ital of  a great  commonwealth. 

Knoxville  had  a gradual  grow  th ; it  did 
not,  like  some  Western  towns,  blossom  out 
in  a single  day  in  all  the  glory  of  painted 
wTeather- boarding.  Iks  progress  was  by 
more  regular  and  moderate  stages.  First 
came  the  rude  cabin  of  hewn  logs  with 
puncheon  floor  and  unglazed  windows; 
then,  at  the  end  of  a half-decade,  there 
wrent  up  a frame  dwelling.  This  was  the 
Governor's  house,  and  it  stood  alone  in 
its  glory  for  another  half -decade;  but 
soon  after  1796,  wrhen  commenced  the  long 
reign  of  John  Sevier — which  brought  to 
the  entire  frontier  peace,  security,  and 
abounding  prosperity — the  wThole  town  de- 
veloped into  clap  boards,  and  before  long 
arrayed  itself  in  dingy  bricks  and  mortar. 
Dwellings  and  public  buildings  rapidly 
went  up  that  were  remarkable  for  an  in- 
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land  town  of  the  period,  and  the  people, 
waxing  proud,  began  to  despise  the  hum- 
ble log  dwellings  in  which  they  had  been 
cradled.  One  by  one  the  old  cabins  were 
tom  down  to  make  room  for  more  stately 
structures;  and  to-day  only  one  of  them 
remains,  a sad,  dilapidated  memorial  of 
the  simple  tastes  and  frugal  lives  of  the 
past  century. 

This  rude  cabin  was  in  its  day  the  home 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Knoxville.  He  was  a God-fearing  man 
with  a large  family,  and  he  planned  to 
build  a two-storied  dwelling  with  room 
and  verge  enough  for  his  numerous  pro- 
geny. But  when  the  logs  were  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  structure  had  risen  a 
short  distance  above  the  first  story,  he 
said  to  the  friends  who  were  aiding  in  its 
erection:  “Why  should  7 have  a house 
so  much  better  than  my  neighbors  ? And, 
besides,  shall  I not  be  tempting  Providence 
if  I build  such  a tower  of  Babel  as  this 
will  be  if  we  carry  it  up  a full  second 
story  ?”  So  the  cabin  rose  no  higher  than 
it  was,  and  thus  it  has  remained  to  this 
day,  except  that  a descendant  of  the  patri- 
arch, less  humble  of  spirit  than  his  pro- 
genitor, years  ago  covered  its  naked  ugli- 
ness with  a coat  of  rough  weather-board 
in  g. 

In  1790  North  Carolina  shook  off  her 
troublesome  offspring,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  her  broad  domain  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  This  Congress  at  once 
erected  into  the  “Territory  southwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,”  and  Washington  appoint- 
ed as  its  Governor  William  Blount,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  as  its  military  com- 
mandant John  Sevier,  the  Nolichucky 
Jack  of  the  bonier.  Blount  had  been  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  a personal  friend  of  Washington. 
He  was  a man  of  character  and  position, 
one  of  the  old-time  Carolina  gentry,  and 
with  his  accomplished  lady — the  venerated 
and  beloved  Mary  Grainger — soon  infused 
into  the  Territorial  society  a degree  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  that  is  not  often  found 
among  a backwoods  people.  He  at  first 
made  his  capital  at  Watauga  Old  Fields, 
where  had  been  planted,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, the  germ  of  Southwestern  civiliza- 
tion; but  he  soon  removed  to  Knoxville, 
to  be  nearer  the  restless  Cherokees,  whose 
murderous  raids  were  giving  constant 
trouble  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  border. 

Here  at  first  he  lived  in  a plain  log 
cabin,  which  stood  on  a gentle  knoll,  about 


a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  fort,  and 
near  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  uni- 
versity. In  this  humble  mansion  he 
held  such  state  as  he  could,  for  he  was  a 
man  fond  of  ceremony;  and  here,  too, 
Mary  Grainger  dispensed  such  numberless 
graces  as  charmed  alike  the  rude  frontiers- 
man and  the  still  ruder  aborigines.  She 
was  a gentle,  lovable  woman,  and  she  so 
won  the  hearts  of  even  the  Cherokee  chief- 
tains that,  when  carrying  fire  and  toma- 
hawk to  the  settlements  along  the  Holston, 
they  passed  by  the  town  where  she  had 
her  dwelling.  She  was  born  for  another 
sphere,  for  a more  refined  and  cultured 
existence;  but  she  cheerfully  accepted  her 
lot  in  life,  and  did  worthily  and  well  the 
duties  of  her  station.  In  remembrance  of 
this  and  of  her  many  virtues  a grateful 
people  have  rendered  her  an  honor  rarely 
shown  to  a woman : they  have  written 
her  name  on  the  map  of  Tennessee,  in  a 
town,  Maryville,  and  a county,  Grainger. 

But  a rude  log  hut  was  not  a suitable 
house  for  the  Governor’s  gentle  wife,  and 
he,  being  a man  of  abundant  means, 
planned  and  erected  for  her  a more  ele- 
gant and  commodious  mansion.  It  was 
located  on  the  slope  between  the  fort  and 
the  river,  and  when  built  was  as  pretentious 
a dwelling  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
west  of  the  sea-board.  The  frame  was  of 
oak,  covered  with  planed  weather-board- 
ing, and  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
well-kept  garden,  which  was  the  delight 
of  all  beholders.  It  looked  down  upon  a 
log  court-house,  a log  jail,  and  a score  or 
two  of  log  dwellings,  which,  with  the  log 
barrack  previously  mentioned,  composed 
the  capital  of  the  vast  territory  over  which 
Governor  Blount  held  dominion,  and  out 
of  which  have  since  been  carved  a number 
of  the  largest  States  of  this  Union. 

In  this  old  house  the  Governor  lived 
freely,  and  even  elegantly,  and  dispensed 
the  liberal  hospitality  so  natural  in  the 
olden  time  to  the  well-born  and  well-bred 
Carolina  gentleman.  Levees  and  recep- 
tions were  frequent,  and  the  mansion  was 
often  crowded  with  strangers,  drawn  to 
the  frontier  by  business,  pleasure,  or  curi- 
osity from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
style  of  hospitality  was,  of  necessity,  below 
that  of  Philadelphia  and  other  of  the  old- 
er cities;  but  in  the  condition  of  things  it 
was  not  less  expensive  to  the  liberal  host, 
who  was  forced  to  draw  all  his  luxuries 
and  elegancies  from  long  distances  on 
pack-horses  or  clumsy  ox-wagons.  The 
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visitor,  however,  whoever  he  was,  rich  or 
poor,  white  man  or  red,  was  sure  of  a cor- 
dial welcome,  and  none  ever  went  away 
without  speaking  in  honest  praise  of  the 
hearty  good  feeling  of  the  gentlemanly 
Governor,  and  the  genuine  grace  and 
goodness  of  his  accomplished  lady.  And 
so  it  was  that  an  influence  went  out  from 
the  old  mansion  which  had  a wonderful 
effect  in  giving  a certain  polish  and  refine- 
ment to  the  rustic  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  border — an  influence  which  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  felt  or  profited  by 
had  it  not  been  communicated  by  so  much 
unassuming  grace  and  hearty  kindliness. 

But  the  old  mansion  was  built  in  troub- 
lous times,  and  the  new  coat  of  paint  on  it 
was  scarcely  dry  when  it  narrowly  es- 
caped a fiery  baptism.  Soon  after  the 
solitary  cannon  of  the  fort  announced  the 
sunrise  on  the  morning  of  September  25, 
1793,  a horseman,  his  horse  covered  with 
foam,  rode  in  hot  haste  into  the  quiet  town 
crying  out:  4 ‘The  Cherokees  are  coming! 
A thousand  strong ! Not  ten  miles  away ! 
Every  man  to  the  barrack !” 

They  fled  to  the  fort,  the  men  leaving 
the  plough  in  the  furrow,  the  women  the 
morning  hoe-cake  unbaked  before  the  fire, 
and  there  they  made  ready,  as  well  as  they 
could,  to  meet  and  repel  so  overwhelming 
a force  of  the  enemy.  Governor  Blount 
and  General  Sevier  are  both  away,  the  lat- 
ter in  pursuit  of  this  same  horde  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees,  who  have  stolen  into  his 
rear  by  a flank  movement;  and  James 
White,  the  pioneer  settler,  a man  now  be- 
yond his  prime,  but  an  able  soldier,  takes 
command  of  the  little  band  of  forty  settlers. 
Three  hundred  United  States  muskets  and 
a large  amount  of  ammunition  are  stored 
in  the  fort,  and  this  is  the  prize  for  which 
the  Indians  hazard  an  attack  on  the  town, 
with  Nolichucky  Jack  on  their  flank,  and 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  away. 

The  fire-arms  are  unboxed,  put  in  order, 
and  set  beside  the  port-holes,  and  every 
soul — even  the  women  and  older  children 
— are  put  at  work  moulding  bullets  and 
loading  muskets.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren are  to  load,  while  the  men  are  to  fire, 
and  thus  the  effective  force  of  the  garrison 
will  be  augmented  to  a hundred.  There 
is  no  haste,  nor  hurry,  but  all  work  for 
dear  life,  for  well  each  one  knows  that  his 
life  depends  upon  it — for  the  savages  spare 
neither  sex  nor  age:  if  the  fort  is  taken,  it 
will  be  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 

So  the  hours  wear  away — one  hour,  two 
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hours,  and  the  watchman  on  the  look- 
out sees,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  the  savages. 
Now  another  horseman  rides  up  also  in 
hot  haste,  his  horse  too  covered  with  the 
foam  and  dust  of  hard  riding.  He  reports 
the  Cherokees,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  at 
Coret's,  scarcely  eight  miles  away.  They 
have  halted  there,  set  fire  to  the  stables, 
and  will  no  doubt  massacre  the  thirteen 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  at  the 
station.  Is  this  not  a prophecy  of  the  fate 
that  awaits  the  little  garrison  ? This  they 
all  think,  but  not  a soul  gives  his  thought 
expression.  With  firm,  fixed  eyes  they 
look  into  one  another's  faces,  and  what 
they  say  is,  44If  we  must  die,  we  will  sell 
our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.” 

Then  other  anxious  hours  wrear  away: 
one  hour,  two  hours,  three,  four,  five,  till 
the  sun  begins  to  sink  below  the  hills; 
but  still  the  watchman  on  the  lookout 
calls  at  regular  intervals,  “Nothing  yet 
of  the  redskins.”  What  does  it  mean — 
this  delay  of  the  savages?  The  veteran 
White  now  calls  a council,  and  asks  every 
man  for  his  opinion.  The  majority  think 
that  the  Indians,  true  to  their  usual  tac- 
tics, are  waiting  for  the  darkness  to  cover 
their  movements,  and  that  they  will  be 
upon  the  fort  by  midnight.  White  him- 
self is  of  this  opinion,  and  he  asks,  “But 
what  can  we  do  — forty  men  against  a 
thousand  ?” 

“We  can  die,”  answers  Crozier;  “but 
before  we  die  we  can  send  hundreds  of 
those  red  fiends  to  rake  coals  in  the  devil's 
kitchen.” 

White  is  as  brave  a man  as  Crozier, 
and  like  him  an  old  soldier;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  what  can  not  be  effected  by 
force  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  by 
stratagem.  A mile  to  the  west,  by  the 
route  the  savages  will  come,  is  a high 
ridge  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  oak 
and  poplar.  He  proposes  that  all  the 
men  in  the  fort  shall  repair  there  after 
niglit-fall,  conceal  themselves  among  the 
trees,  in  a line,  about  twenty  yards  apart, 
and  thus  await  the  coming  of  the  Iudians. 
When  the  advance  of  the  savages  is  with- 
in short  musket  range  of  the  most  remote 
of  the  garrison,  he  shall  fire,  and  that 
shall  be  the  signal  for  each  man  to  take 
deliberate  aim  and  bring  down  an  enemy. 
Then,  without  waiting  to  even  note  the 
effect  of  his  discharge,  every  man  shall 
make  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  can  to  the 
fort,  which,  if  the  Indians  should  come 
on,  they  shall  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
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But  it  is  thought  that  the  sudden  attack 
in  the  woods  will  throw  the  enemy  into 
confusion,  that  he  will  expect  a formi- 
dable ambuscade,  and  will  seek  safety  in 
flight,  leaving  the  fort  unmolested. 

It  was  a hazardous  plan,  but  these  brave 
men  put  it  into  execution.  All  night 
long  they  waited  there,  resting  on  their 
muskets;  but  no  savage  yell  broke  the 
stillness  of  their  vigil,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing another  horseman  came,  announcing 
that  the  Indians,  after  destroying  Coret’s, 
had  turned  suddenly  southward.  They 
were  then  in  full  retreat  to  the  Tellico, 
and  close  at  their  heels  was  Nolichucky 
Jack,  the  Nemesis  of  the  Cherokees.  This 
the  savages  knew,  and  hence  their  sudden 
flight  to  their  mountain  fastnesses. 

And  now  a month  goes  away,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  returned,  and  we  may  suppose 
the  old  house  to  be  lighted  up  for  a social 
gathering;  for  a document  now  before  me 
shows  that  Sevier  was  there  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1793,  and  doubtless  the  whole 
town  turned  out  to  greet  and  welcome 
him ; for  the  mere  terror  of  his  name  had 
but  lately  saved  them  from  massacre,  and 
now  he  had  returned  from  a campaign 
of  victory.  While,  as  we  imagine,  the 
towns  people  are  crowding  about  him,  we 
will  glance  for  a moment  at  his  personal 
appearance. 

He  is  now  a man  of  about  forty-nine, 
somewhat  above  the  medium  stature,  and 
with  a slight  but  well-knit  and  sinewy 
figure.  He  wears  the  ordinary  hunting- 
shirt  of  the  frontiersman,  with  a pair  of 

E heavy  epaulets  upon  his  shoulders.  His 

face  is  closely  shaven,  but  his  light  hair 
hangs  loosely  half-way  down  his  neck,  and 
well  sets  off  his  finely  cut,  handsome  fea- 
tures. But  his  eye  is  that  about  him 
which  first  attracts  attention.  It  is  mirth- 
ful, yet  commanding,  blue  and  mild,  yet 
stern  and  piercing — a living  flame  which, 
stirred,  as  it  doubtless  is  now,  by  friendly 
greetings,  actually  dances  with  good-hu- 
mor and  kindliness.  It  glitters  from  be- 
neath an  arching  eyebrow  and  a peculiar- 
ly white  and  lofty  forehead,  which,  with  a 
prominent  nose,  give  dignity  to  his  face, 
despite  the  uncommon  ease,  geniality,  and 
vivacity  of  his  manner.  He  would  attract 
attention  in  any  assemblage;  but  one 
would  be  a wonderful  reader  of  human 
character  to  detect  in  this  buoyant  and 
free-hearted  but  cultured  and  well-bred 
gentleman  the  most  renowned  of  Indian 
fighters;  the  hero  of  thirty-five  battles, 


every  one  of  which  has  been  a victory ; the 
dashing  leader,  whose  sword  has  ever 
flashed  where  the  fight  was  hottest,  and 
whose  electric  words,  sounding  in  the  des- 
perate charge,  have  set  his  men  on  fire, 
and  transformed  the  most  timid  among 
them  into  heroes. 

But  this  is  he — Nolichucky  Jack — as  ho 
appeared  when  he  came  from  the  campaign 
of  Etowah,  in  which  he  well-nigh  exter- 
minated that  raiding  horde  of  a thousand 
savages,  and  carried  havoc  and  fire  to 
scores  of  Cherokee  villages.  And  tho 
woman  by  his  side  is  his  wife,  his  “bon- 
nie  Kate,”  still  tall  and  queenly  and 
beautiful ; but  now  twenty  years  older 
than  when,  fleeing  from  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk, she  with  one  bound  leaped  the- 
stockade  at  Watauga,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Sevier — not  then  her  husband. 
She  enjoys  telling  of  that  leap  yet,  and 
merrily  she  says,  “ I would  make  it  again 
— every  day  in  the  year — for  such  a hus- 
band.” 

But  ere  long  the  sceptre  departed  from 
the  old  mansion,  and  soon  the  genial  host 
and  gentle  hostess  who  bade  “welcome- 
home”  to  so  many  thousands  within  its 
walls  were  borne  out  of  its  portal  to  re- 
turn  to  it  no  more  forever. 

And  so  it  passes  away  from  history,  but 
before  we  bid  it  a final  farewell  let  us  say 
over  it  one  word  of  blessing  — blessing- 
upon  its  battered  frame,  its  dingy  walls,  its 
smoke-begrimed  rafters, beneath  which  was 
nursed  and  cradled  and  fostered  into 
lusty  life  the  infant  Hercules  who  was 
destined  to  found  in  those  Western  wilds 
a grander  empire  than  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  age  of  Pericles!  And  blessing, 
too,  upon  its  manly  host  and  its  gentle 
hostess,  and  upon  all  the  brave  men  and 
beautiful  women  who  once  made  the  glad 
music  of  life  resound  through  its  deserted 
chambers ! Silence  now,  death’s  music,  is 
over  and  about  them ; but  a beauty  and  a 
fragrance  went  out  of  their  lives  that  have 
floated  down  to  us,  and  will  be  felt  by 
many  coming  generations.  Men  die,  but 
their  deeds  live  after  them,  and  the  deeds 
of  these  men  will  live  when  much  of  later 
history  is  forgotten. 

So  the  sceptre  departed  from  the  old 
house,  and  it  ceased  to  control  the  desti- 
nies of  the  territory.  In  1796  Tennessee 
was  admitted  a State  into  the  Union,  and 
the  people  elected  John  Sevier  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  henceforth  till  1810,  during  the 
six  terms  for  which  he  held  that  office, 
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though  Knoxville  continued  to  be  the  cap- 
ital and  chief  city  of  the  State,  it  held  no 
Gubernatorial  Mansion,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  the  Governor  was  al- 
together too  poor  a man  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  an  official  establishment.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  his  means  had 
been  exhaustively  drawn  upon  for  the 
-equipment  and  support  of  the  men  who 
under  him  had  fought  for  the  country 
against  both  the  British  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  though  free 
from  debt,  he  was  actually  penniless  when 
elected  to  office  in  1796.  He  had  rendered 
vast  services  to  the  country,  and  at  the  cost 
of  all  he  possessed,  but  he  never  thought 
of  asking  remuneration  of  a government 
that  was  quite  as  poor  as  he  was. 

However,  feeling  the  need  of  a residence 
somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
the  new  State,  and  not  realizing  exactly 
how  poor  he  was,  he,  soon  after  his  first 
election,  bought  a house  lot  in  Knoxville, 
and  began  the  erection  of  a spacious  brick 
mansion.  But  the  building  had  arrived  at 
only  the  top  of  the  basement  story  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
man  in  Scripture — he  had  begun  to  build 
and  was  not  able  to  finish — and,  like  an 
honest  man,  he  went  no  further,  but,  sell- 
ing his  lot  and  unfinished  house,  paid  off 
his  debts,  and  then,  like  Cincinnatus,  re- 
tired to  his  farm,  transacting  his  official 
business  henceforth  in  one  corner  of  the 
old  log  court-house. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians  continued 
after  their  crushing  defeat  at  Etowah,  but 
they  never  again,  till  1812,  mustered  in 
force  for  a general  attack  upon  the  border. 
For  a time  they  made  inroads  upon  the  set- 
tlements in  small  gangs,  which,  stealing  at 
midnight  upon  some  solitary  cabin,  would 
be  miles  away  by  the  morning ; but  grad- 
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ually  even  these  raids  ceased,  for  the  fast 
increasing  population  soon  gave  Sevier  so 
considerable  a force  that  he  was  able  to 
patrol  every  hamlet  and  every  by-path  in 
the  territory.  When  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor there  were  in  the  State  16,179  “ free 
white  males  sixteen  years  old  and  up- 
ward,” and  with  such  a force  as  might  be 
drawn  from  them,  led,  too,  by  Nolichucky 
Jack,  the  Cherokees  were  altogether  too 
wise  to  come  into  collision.  They  beat 
their 4 ‘spears  into pruning-hooks,  ” and  with 
their  tomahawks  set  about  the  felling  of 
the  forest.  Flogged  into  peaceful  pur- 
suits, they  planted  and  sowed,  and  thus 
began  that  career  of  civilization  in  which 
they  have  made  such  commendable  prog- 
ress in  their  new  home  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. And  so  peace  and  Nolichucky 
Jack  reigned  upon  the  border. 

It  was  a patriarchal  “reign,”  such  as 
never  before  or  since  has  been  known  in 
this  country.  Sevier’s  will  was  law;  but 
it  was  law  regulated  by  love,  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted. For  years  there  was  no  State- 
prison,  and  the  jail  at  Knoxville — sixteen 
feet  square — never  at  one  time  had  more 
than  ten  inmates.  There  were  courts  and 
judges  and  juries ; but  Sevier  was  the 
court  of  last  resort,  the  supreme  judge,  the 
grand  jury.  Was  any  one  aggrieved,  he 
complained  to  the  Governor;  did  two  men 
differ,  they  submitted  their  controversy  to 
his  decision;  were  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades in  poverty  or  distress,  they  appealed 
to  their  old  commander,  and  he  always 
found  some  way — with  only  a meagre  pit- 
tance of  a thousand  dollars  a year — to  give 
them  relief  and  assistance.  And  so  he 
lived,  blessed  by  a love  that  was  universal. 
In  this  age  of  greed  among  public  men  it 
is  well  to  contemplate  such  a character. 
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HIGH  on  a bough  a mocking-bird  outpours 
Ecstatic  melodies  in  liquid  trills, 

Now  soft  and  low,  now  with  a note  that  thrills, 
Risiug  and  falling  as  a lark  that  soars, 

Yet  sad  as  surges  beating  on  far  shores. 

Right  sadden’d  by  his  music,  I send  forth, 

O friend,  my  heart’s  love  for  you  to  the  North. 
Between  us  distance  lies;  but  faith  assures 
Each  thought  I give  you  is  return’d  by  yours. 

Rich  with  your  love  for  him  who  press’d  your  brow 
To  ease  its  throbbing.  Oh,  what  matter  now — 

Since  this  remains,  and  mem’ry  still  adores 
Our  old  life  in  the  past — the  close-barr’d  gates? 

Now  is  not  the  forever,  and  the  future  waits! 
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claiming’  an  “extra1’  with  shrill  but  not 
altogether  articulate  annunciation  of  its 
contents.  Those  who  were  beguiled  into 
the  purchasing  of  this  catchpenny  read  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  attack  on  the 
Patagonia  by  a Chinese  dow.  The  in- 
genious writer  gave  a thrilling  account  of 
the  sea-fight— an  account  which  seemed 
somehow  familiar  to  those  who  had  once 
read  Hard  Cash.  He  gave  precise  details 
as  to  the  crew  and  armament  of  the  pirate. 
He  set  forth  succinctly  the  piteous  appeals 
of  the  purser  as  the  heathen  Chinee  re- 
moved the  £100,000  specie  from  the  strong- 
room of  the  Patagonia  to  their  own  light 
little  skiffs.  He  was  very  dramatic  in  his 
description  of  the  death  of  the  captain  of 
the  Patagonia , who,  so  he  declared,  had 
been  forced  to  walk  the  plank — a deadly 
form  of  pedestrian  exercise  much  in  favor 
among  pirates,  as  everybody  knew.  This 
imaginative  effort  appeared  in  the  Comet , 
a new  evening  journal,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Martin  Terwilliger,  who  was  formerly  the 
editor  of  the  New  Centreville  (California) 
Gazette- Standard,  and  who  was  now  try- 
ing to  introduce  into  Eastern  journalism 
the  push  and  the  go  he  had  found  success- 
ful in  the  West. 

The  account  of  the  strange  adventure 
which  had  befallen  the  Patagonia  printed 
in  the  New  York  papers  of  Friday  morn- 
ing was  more  sober  than  the  highly  spiced 
story  in  Mr. Ter williger’s  extra,  and  the  de- 
tails given  were  ampler  and  more  exact.  It 
seems  that  the  Patagonia  had  had  an  un- 
eventful trip,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
the  passengers  were  looking  forward  to 
their  arrival  early  in  the  week.  Among 
the  passengers  were  many  notabilities — 
Judge  Gillespie,  Mr.  Cable  J.  Dexter,  the 
great  Chicago  grain  operator,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
EliphaletDuncan,Miss  Daisy  Fostelle,  and 
her  enterprising  manager,  Mr.  Z.  Kilburn. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  Pata- 
gonia was  in  latitude  45°  32'  and  longi- 
tude 50°  28'  a steamer  hove  in  sight  off 
the  port  bow.  It  was  a long,  low,  rakish 
craft,  all  black.  It  had  evidently  been 
waiting  for  the  Patagonia , for  as  soon  as 
it  had  had  time  to  make  sure  of  the 
Patagonia's  identity  it  ran  across  her 
course,  fired  a shot  across  her  bows,  and 
ran  up  the  signal  Q.  H.,  which  means 
“Stop;  I have  something  to  communi- 
cate.” The  firing  of  this  shot  by  the 
strange  ship  caused  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement and  alarm  on  board  of  the  Pat- 
agonia, which  was  not  allayed  wThen  the 


meaning  of  the  signal  was  made  known. 
While  the  officers  of  the  Patagonia  were 
in  consultation  the  stranger  fired  a second 
shot  across  her  bows,  and  ran  up  a second 
signal,  P.  F. — “I  want  a boat  immediate- 
ly.” The  firing  of  this  second  shot  in- 
creased the  anxiety  and  doubt  on  board 
the  Patagonia.  The  excited  passengers 
besought  the  officers  to  explain  what  this 
meant.  Experienced  passengers,  accus- 
tomed to  cross  the  ocean  twice  a year,  de- 
clared that  the  firing  of  a shot  was  a tiling 
absolutely  unheard  of  except  in  time  of 
war.  There  was  an  immediate  discussion 
as  to  whether  war  could  have  broken  out 
since  the  Patagonia  left  Liverpool.  An 
Irish  gentleman  on  board  declared  that 
these  were  the  first  shots  fired  by  the  new 
dynamite  cruiser  of  the  new  navy  of  the 
new  Irish  Republic.  While  the  passengers 
were  thus  seeking  the  truth,  the  captain  of 
the  Patagonia  had  ordered  her  engines 
slowed  down.  By  this  time  the  strange 
ship  was  barely  a mile  from  them,  and  it 
was  then  easy  to  see  many  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. For  one  thing,  not  a single 
member  of  the  crew  was  visible.  To  those 
with  any  knowledge  it  was  plain  at  once 
that  the  stranger  was  heavily  armed,  and 
that  the  single  huge  gun  it  carried  amid- 
ships, easily  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  Patagonia , had  range  and  weight 
enough  to  sink  the  Patagonia  by  a single 
shot.  The  extreme  speed  of  the  stranger 
was  also  apparent  as  it  had  turned,  and 
without  difficulty  it  was  keeping  ahead  of 
the  Patagonia , and  at  the  same  distance 
from  her.  A deputation  of  the  passen gel's 
at  once  waited  on  the  captain  to  beg  him 
to  send  a boat  at  once,  before  the  stranger 
fired  a third  time.  The  captain  had  al- 
ready given  orders  to  stop  the  engines  and 
to  lower  a boat.  The  third  officer  took  his 
seat  in  this  boat  and  the  men  pulled  out 
at  once  for  the  stranger.  A movement 
was  at  once  visible  on  board  the  armed 
steamer;  the  signal  flags  were  taken  in, 
and  a boat  was  launched  on  the  port  side, 
out  of  sight  from  the  Patagonia.  This 
boat  proved  to  be  a gig,  for  it  shot  around 
the  bow  of  the  stranger,  and  met  the  cutter 
from  the  Patagonia  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  A communication  was  passed 
from  one  boat  to  the  other,  and  each  pulled 
for  its  own  ship.  On  reaching  the  Pata- 
gonia, the  third  officer  went  at  once  to  the 
captain’s  room.  He  bore  a sealed  envel- 
ope addressed  to  the  captain.  This  address, 
like  the  letter  within,  was  written,  or  rath- 
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er  printed,  on  a type-writer.  The  letter 
was  as  follows : 

S.  S.  “Dare-Devil,” 

Off  the  Banks, 
April  1st,  1882. 
Captain  Riding, 

S.  S.  “Patagonia,” 

Sir  : 

You  have  on  board  in 
specie  £100,000.  I will  accept 
this  as  the  ransom  of  your 
ship.  Send  it  to  me,  £20,000  at 
a time,  on  five  trips  of  your 
•cutter.  If  I do  not  receive  the 
first  installment  within  fifteen 
minutes  after  you  read  this,  I 
shall  sink  you  with  a shot 
from  my  long  gun. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Laf  i tte, 

Commanding  Free  Cruiser 

“Dare-Devil.” 

As  the  captain  finished  reading  this  per- 
emptory letter  there  was  a sudden  com- 
motion on  deck,  and  one  of  the  junior 
officers  rushed  in  to  report  that  the  stran- 
ger had  raised  the  Black  Flag.  The  cap- 
tain stepped  on  deck,  and  with  his  glass 
easily  made  out  the  white  skull  and  cross- 
bones  which  adorned  the  black  flag  flying 
from  the  peak  of  the  Dare-Devil.  A 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  excited 
passengers.  Mr.  Kilburn  headed  a depu- 
tation which  begged  the  captain  to  sur- 
render anything  and  everything  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
passengers.  Mr.  Cable  J.  Dexter,  who  had 
previously  taken  the  affair  as  a huge  joke, 
read  the  letter  from  the  Dare-Devil,  and 
asked  the  captain  if  a single  shot  would 
really  sink  the  Patagonia.  The  captain 
answered  that  a single  shot  in  the  com- 
partment amidships  might  sink  the  ship, 
and  that  two  or  three  shots  would  do  it 
unfailingly.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Dexter, 
“you  had  better  hand  over  the  gold.  I 
have  an  engagement  in  Chicago  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  I shall  be  late  for  it  if  I 
have  to  swim  ashore  from  here.”  Al- 
though Mr.  Dexter  seemed  cool  enough  to 
jest,  most  of  the  passengers  were  in  a state 
of  intense  excitement,  and  this  was  much 
increased  by  the  announcement  that  the 
long  gun  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Dare- 
Devil  had  just  been  loaded,  and  was  now 
trained  on  the  Patagonia. 

By  this  time  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 


since  the  boat  had  returned,  and  suddenly 
a third  shot  from  the  Dare-Deml  ploughed 
the  water  just  ahead  of  the  Patagonia, 
and  a third  signal  was  run  up,  J.  D. — 
“You  are  standing  into  danger.”  Then 
the  captain  yielded.  The  purser  had  al- 
ready opened  the  strong-room,  and  the 
tightly  sealed,  iron- strapped,  hard -wood 
boxes  of  specie  were  at  once  carried  on 
deck.  Each  box  held  £5000,  and  weighed 
about  a hundred  pounds.  Four  of  them 
were  carefully  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cutter.  Fortunately  there  was  only  a light 
breeze,  and  there  was  no  sea  on  at  all,  only 
the  long  swell  always  to  be  expected  off 
the  Banks.  The  boat  pulled  for  the  Dare- 
Devil,  and,  as  before,  the  gig  came  around 
the  bow.  The  transfer  of  the  precious 
boxes  was  made  as  quickly  and  as  careful- 
ly as  possible.  When  the  cutter  returned 
for  its  second  load,  the  officer  reported  that 
the  three  men  in  the  gig  were  all  masked, 
but  that  he  took  them  for  Orientals  of 
some  sort,  as  their  hands  and  wrists  were 
dark.  Five  times  the  cutter  carried  away 
four  boxes,  containing  each  £5000,  and 
five  times  the  gig  came  out  to  receive  the 
ransom.  Before  the  fifth  trip  was  com- 
pleted, night  was  falling.  When  the  third 
officer  reached  the  deck  after  the  delivery 
of  the  final  installment  of  the  £100,000,  he 
took  two  sealed  communications  to  the 
captain.  Both  were  printed  on  a type- 
writer. One  was  a receipt  for  the  gold, 
signed  Lafitte.  The  other  was  an  order 
to  the  captain  of  the  Patagonia  to  turn 
on  her  course  and  to  sail  back  toward  Ire- 
land until  midnight,  when  she  might  turn 
and  proceed  again  to  New  York.  Until 
night  made  it  impossible  to  see  clearly,  the 
passengers  of  the  Patagonia  watched  the 
Dare-Devil  steaming  in  their  wake.  At 
midnight  precisely,  Captain  Riding 
changed  his  course  and  headed  for  New 
York,  arriving  without  further  adventure. 

This  was,  in  substance,  the  story  which 
held  the  place  of  honor  in  every  New 
York  newspaper  the  morning  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Patagonia.  And  this  direct 
statement  was  supplemented  by  number- 
less interviews.  In  the  hands  of  men  en- 
tirely great,  the  interview  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  and  no  more  to  be  avoided  than 
the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness. 
No  paper  succeeded  in  getting  anything 
out  of  any  of  the  officers,  although  one  en- 
terprising journal  laid  before  its  readers 
the  obiter  dicta  of  the  chief  steward.  Sev- 
eral reporters  succeeded  in  capturing  Mr. 
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Cable  J.  Dexter  just  as  that  great  operator 
was  cheeking  his  trunks  for  Chicago.  At 
one  period  in  his  eventful  career  Mr.  Dex- 
ter had  himself  been  a reporter,  and  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  inquisitors 
without  false  shame. 

“I'm  in  a hurry,  boys,”  he  said,  “and 
I really  haven’t  any  pointers  to  give  you. 
Of  course  we  couldn’t  expect  good  luck 
this  trip:  we  had  four  clergymen  aboard 
—Holy  Joes,  the  sailors  call  ’em.  That's 
enough  to  make  a boat  snap  her  shaft  off 
short.  At  first  I thought  maybe  the  act- 
ors and  actresses  on  board  would  be  a set- 
off, but  it  didn’t  work.  The  pirate  just 
broke  me.  Oh  no;  he  didn’t  go  through 
me  like  a road-agent,  but  it  was  just  as  bad. 
I’d  been  sitting  with  mean  cards  all  the 
afternoon,  and  just  as  the  pirate  fired  at 
us  I filled  a full  hand — and  it  was  a jack- 
pot too — but  when  the  pirate  opened,  the 
game  closed.  What's  worse,  I had  big 
money  up  on  the  run,  and  that  damned 
pirate  spoiled  that  too.  I wish  he’d  quit 
the  sea  and  buck  against  the  market  in 
breadstuffs — I’d  make  it  hot  for  him !” 

While  certain  of  the  passengers  were 
wary  and  fought  shy  of  the  reporters,  none 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  found  any 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Daisy  Fostelle,  who  had  taken 
her  usual  spacious  apartments  at  the  Rialto 
Hotel.  When  they  sent  up  their  cards 
with  a request  for  an  interview,  Mr.  Kil- 
burn.  Miss  Fostelle’s  enterprising  mana- 
ger, descended  to  the  office  to  meet  them, 
greeted  them  most  affectionately,  and  in- 
troduced them  at  once  with  effusive  cor- 
diality. 

“I’m  so  very  glad  to  be  back  again  in 
America,”  said  Miss  Daisy  Fostelle, 
“ though  perhaps  I ought  not  to  say  that, 
for  I had  such  a success  in  England.  I 
played  nearly  six  weeks  at  the  Royal 
Frivolity  Theatre.  Of  course  at  first  they 
did  not  quite  understand  me — my  style 
was  so  original,  they  said — so  American, 
you  know — and  they  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  But  I soon  became  a 
great  favorite.  They  liked  my  play  too;  it’s 
the  one  I am  to  appear  in  here  next  Mon- 
day. It’s  called  A Pretty  Girl.  Oh,  thank 
you ! It’s  so  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  I had 
an  offer  to  play  in  Paris  at  the  Folies  Fan- 
tastiques  theatre — that’s  the  best  comedy 
theatre  in  Paris,  you  know — and  they 
would  have  translated  my  play  in  to  French, 
but  I was  in  a hurry  to  get  back  to  dear 
old  New  York.  Yes,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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was  very  kind  indeed.  He  came  three 
times  to  see  me.  Oh  dear  no.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  married — why,  I’m  not  even 
engaged ! I don't  see  who  could  start  such 
absurd  rumors.  You  know  I am  wedded 
to  my  art.  No,  I didn’t  see  the  pirate  at 
all,  and  I assure  you  I should  not  care  to 
play  the  leading  part  in  the  The  Pirate's 
Bride.  I should  have  hated  to  have  been 
robbed  of  my  trunks,  for  I have  brought 
such  lovely  clothes.  There  is  one  dress 
made  for  the  Empress  of  Austria:  oh,  it’s 
beautiful!  I shall  wear  it  on  Monday 
night.” 

Two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Dy- 
namite faction  of  the  Social  Anarchists 
threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
quiring reporters,  but  no  definite  infor- 
mation could  be  extracted  from  them,  al- 
though they  were  full  of  vague  hints  and 
mysterious  innuendoes,  and  let  fall  dark 
intimations  that  they  knew  all  about  the 
matter.  None  of  the  New  York  papers 
made  any  comment  on  their  doubtful  say- 
ings, but  the  interviews  with  them  were 
telegraphed  to  England,  and  called  forth 
indignant  leaders  from  the  London  jour- 
nals. 

The  editorials  of  the  morning  papers  in 
New  York  were  devoted  chiefly  to  a state- 
ment of  the  strangeness  of  the  robbery. 
Piracy  on  the  high  seas  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  within  a few  hours’  sail  of 
the  United  States,  seemed  like  an  anach- 
ronism. One  paper,  referring  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  government  dispatch-boat,  and 
the  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  “preceding  a 
piracy  as  bold  as  any  in  the  records  of  the 
Spanish  Main,”  called  its  able  editorial 
“A  Carnival  of  Carelessness  and  Crime.” 
It  suggested  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  International  League  for  the  Patrol  of 
the  Ocean.  This  suggestion  was  accom- 
panied by  a map,  and  by  a statistical  table 
of  the  water  traffic  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Another  paper 
had  a special  dispatch  from  Washington 
declaring  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  wait  for  further  details  before  send- 
ing out  the  available  vessels  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron.  A third  paper  came 
out  with  a quadruple  sheet  devoted  to  cor- 
poration advertising,  and  a series  of  brief 
biographies  of  the  eminent  pirates  of  the 
past,  with  outline  portraits  of  Captain  Kidd, 
as  he  sailed,  and  of  Lafitte,  the  pirate  of 
the  Gulf.  A Stalwart  organ  remarked 
that  while  pirates  were  at  large,  ocean - 
travelling  could  no  longer  be  considered, 
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safe,  and  added  that  no  pirate  would  have 
dared  to  show  his  face  if  the  spirited  for- 
eign policy  of  Senator  Doolittle  had  been 
followed  up.  This  allowed  an  Independ- 
ent afternoon  paper  to  retort  that  as  Sen- 
ator Doolittle  had  sent  a substitute  to  the 
war,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  even  a 
one-armed  pirate  with  the  gout  would  be 
afraid  to  meet  him  in  single  combat. 

But  the  afternoon  papers  contained 
news  of  more  importance  than  this  hu- 
morous expression  of  Independent  opin- 
ion. They  contained  the  astounding  dec- 
laration that  the  £100,000  in  specie  which 
the  pirate  had  taken  from  the  Patagonia 
had  been  returned,  and  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  agents  of  the  line. 

In  company  with  the  captain,  the  chief 
officer,  and  the  third  officer,  the  purser  of 
the  Patagonia  had  gone  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  office  of  the  agents  of  the 
line  in  Bowling  Green.  Here  each  of  the 
officers  told  his  story,  which  was  taken 
down  by  a stenographer.  As  the  purser 
was  about  to  return  to  the  dock,  one  of  the 
clerks  said,  “We  have  received  those 
cases  for  you.” 

“What  cases  ?”  asked  the  purser. 

1 1 The  cases  from  Halifax,  ” answered  the 
clerk. 

“But  I am  not  expecting  any  cases 
from  Halifax,”  was  the  purser’s  hasty  re- 

ply- 

“ There  are  two  cases  here  for  you,  any- 
how,” said  the  clerk.  “They  are  ad- 
dressed to  you,  they  arrived  this  morning, 
and  they  are  very  heavy — as  though  they 
had  machinery  in  them.” 

The  thought  flashed  into  several  minds 
at  once  that  these  cases  might  contain  in- 
fernal machines  intended  to  destroy  the 
office  of  the  line,  the  records  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  chief  witnesses  against  the 
pirate.  The  police  were  notified,  and  in 
their  presence  the  cases  were  opened  with 
the  greatest  circumspection.  The  cases 
were  found  to  be  almost  empty,  except  in 
one  corner  of  each  case,  where  there  was  a 
strong  compartment.  With  redoubled 
care  these  compartments  were  forced  open. 
They  contained  the  £100.000  in  specie,  in 
the  original  tightly  sealed,  iron-strapped, 
hard-wood  boxes,  as  addressed  in  England 
to  the  American  consignees,  whose  initials 
and  numbers  they  bore. 

The  police  of  Halifax  were  at  once  tele- 
graphed to;  but  the  only  information  they 
could  give  was  that  the  express  charges 
had  been  paid  by  an  unknown  woman, 


who  had  requested  that  the  cases  be  sent 
for.  The  police  of  New  York  now  became 
as  mysterious  as  the  delegates  of  the  Dy- 
namite faction  had  been  the  day  before. 
They  consulted  together,  and  allowed  it  to 
be  believed  that  they  had  a clew.  And 
there  the  matter  rested. 

The  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  was  now 
awaited  anxiously,  to  see  whether  it  had 
been  stopped  also,  or  if  it  had  at  least  seen 
any  sign  of  the  pirate.  W ithin  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  unexpected  and  inex- 
plicable recovery  of  the  gold,  five  ocean 
steamers  came  into  port.  They  were 
boarded  in  the  lower  bay  by  authorized 
reporters,  but  neither  officers  nor  passen- 
gers had  any  information  to  give.  They 
had  not  seen  the  pirate,  nor  heard  of  him. 
Nor  has  the  Dare-Devil  ever  been  seen 
again  as  she  appeared  to  the  anxious  eyes 
of  the  passengers  on  the  Patagonia.  Nor 
have  any  more  orders,  written  on  a type- 
writer and  signed  by  Lafitte,  been  served 
on  any  steamer  laden  with  specie. 

The  sudden  restoration  of  the  gold  taken 
from  the  Patagonia,  while  it  increased 
the  peculiar  mystery  of  the  affair,  materi- 
ally lessened  the  interest  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  hunt  down  the  pirate.  A 
search  for  the  specie  would  have  been 
practical,  but  the  discovery  of  a pirate 
magnanimous  enough  to  give  up  £100,000 
had  only  a speculative  interest.  At  best 
it  was  Tittle  more  than  the  solving  of  a rid- 
dle— Who  was  the  pirate  ? It  was  but  the 
answering  of  a conundrum — Why  had  he 
taken  the  money  if  he  meant  to  return  it? 
Men  in  the  thick  of  business  have  no  time 
to  waste  in  guessing  enigmas.  Viewed  as 
a whole,  the  robbery  of  the  Patagonia , 
only  to  return  the  gold,  appeared  purpose- 
less. It  assumed  almost  the  form  of  a 
practical  joke.  To  some  it  seemed  even 
like  a freak  of  insanity.  Many  vain  ef- 
forts were  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery, 
to  guess  at  the  pirate,  and  to  impute  a mo- 
tive for  his  rash  and  reckless  act;  but  in  a 
few  days  the  interest  of  the  public  began 
to  wane,  and  just  then  it  was  suddenly  di- 
verted to  another  sensation,  of  more  direct 
and  personal  importance  to  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Eastern  coast.  A series  of  sharp 
shocks  was  felt  by  everybody  on  three  dis- 
tinct occasions.  An  earthquake  was  a 
novel  experience  to  most  New-Yorkers, 
and  the  reporters  turned  their  attention  at 
once  to  picturesque  descriptions  of  effects 
of  the  visitation,  and  to  interviews  with 
those  who  had  dwelt  long  in  volcanic 
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lands.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  people 
soon  ceased  to  puzzle  themselves  further 
about  the  secret  of  the  sea. 

II.— A STERN  CHASE. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who 
did  not  allow  his  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  the  strange  adventure  of  the  Pat- 
agonia by  any  gossip  about  an  ill-made 
match.  This  person  was  Mr.  Robert 
White.  He  was  a good-looking  and  keen- 
witted young  American  of  thirty,  with 
straight  features  and  curly  hair.  The  son 
of  a clergyman  established  over  an  Episco- 
palian church  in  an  inland  city,  he  had 
been  graduated  at  a fresh- water  college; 
but  he  had  always  had  a thirst  for  salt-wa- 
ter, and  when  he  came  to  New  York  to 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  he 
took  to  the  water  with  joy.  He  rowed  in 
the  Law  School  boat  at  the  college  regatta 
on  the  Harlem  in  the  spring.  He  did  his 
duty  all  summer  on  the  yacht  of  a friend 
who  was  fond  of  sailing  Corinthian  races. 
He  learned  navigation,  and  at  the  school 
he  even  gave  special  study  to  maritime  law. 
Just  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  fa- 
ther died,  leaving  his  little  property  un- 
fortunately involved.  Robert  White  saw 
at  once  not  only  that  he  could  no  longer 
hope  for  the  assistance  he  would  need  while 
he  was  working  and  waiting  at  the  bar, 
but  also  that  he  must  bear  part,  at  least,  of 
the  burden  of  supporting  his  mother  and  his 
sister.  He  did  not  hesitate.  He  had  edit- 
ed one  of  the  two  warring  college  papers; 
and  after  he  came  to  New  York  he  had 
written  a few  letters  for  the  chief  daily  of 
his  native  town.  His  pen  was  broken  to 
service,  and  he  went  at  once  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gotham  Gazette,  whom  he  had  met 
on  Joshua  Hoffman’s  yacht,  and  asked  for 
work.  The  editor  told  the  city  editor  to 
do  what  he  could  for  him.  The  city  ed- 
itor sent  him  to  interview  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  New  England — a 
prize-fighter,  then  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York.  The  next  day  his  assignment  sent 
him  down  to  Castle  Garden  to  sift  the  sen- 
sational stories  of  a lot  of  Russian  immi- 
grants. This  was  not  congenial  work; 
but  within  a few  weeks  there  was  a re- 
gatta, and  it  fell  to  him  to  write  it  up. 
Here  was  his  chance.  The  next  morning 
the  Gotham  Gazette  contained  the  best  ac- 
count of  a yacht  race,  the  most  precise 
and  the  most  picturesque,  which  had  been 
printed  for  many  a month.  It  made  a 
hit,  as  even  the  work  of  the  anonymous 
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reporter  may  do  if  it  is  done  with  heart 
and  head.  It  assured  his  position  on  the 
Gotham  Gazette,  which  sent  him  to  cruise 
with  the  yacht  squadron,  to  report  the 
naval  review  at  Newport  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a 
description  of  the  movements  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Fish  Commission.  To  these  let- 
ters his  initials  were  attached.  One  of 
them,  a vigorous  account  of  the  showy  ex- 
periments of  a torpedo-boat,  attracted  the 
notice  of  a sharp-eyed  editor  of  one  of  the 
great  magazines,  and  he  wrote,  asking  if 
Mr.  Robert  White  would  care  to  contrib- 
ute three  or  four  articles  on  the  New 
England  coast,  to  be  called,  “All  Along 
Shore,”  and  to  be  illustrated  in  the  high- 
est style  of  American  wood  - engraving. 
To  this  pleasant  task  Mr.  Robert  White 
devoted  the  end  of  summer.  When  he 
returned  to  town  the  editor  of  the  Gotham 
Gazette  asked  him  if  he  would  like  “to 
write  brevier,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  join 
the  editorial  staff.  At  the  time  when  the 
Patagonia  met  the  pirate  Mr.  Robert 
White  had  been  writing  naval,  legal,  and 
social  editorials  for  several  years;  his  mag- 
azine articles  had  appeared  at  last,  had 
been  followed  by  others,  and  had  been 
gathered  into  a handsome  book,  which  had 
been  well  reviewed  in  the  leading  English 
weeklies.  A series  of  sketches  of  Amer- 
ican out-door  sports,  signed  “Poor  Bob 
White,”  had  been  very  successful.  His 
income  was  not  large,  but  it  was  ample 
for  his  needs,  since  his  mother  had  died  • 
and  his  sister  had  married.  His  position 
was  assured  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  competent  of  the  young  men  who 
drive  the  double  team,  journalism  and  lit- 
erature. He  had  begun  both  to  lay  money 
by  and  to  collect  notes  for  a real  book,  not 
a mere  collection  of  magazine  papers:  this 
was  The  Story  of  a Ship,  a history  of 
boats  from  the  dug-out  of  the  lake-dweller 
to  the  latest  device  in  submerged  torpedo 
launches.  And  he  had  done  one  thing 
more  of  greater  importance  to  himself 
than  any  of  these — he  had  fallen  in  love. 

When  the  meeting  took  place  between 
the  Patagonia  and  the  Dare-Devil,  Mr. 
Robert  White  was  at  his  native  town  set- 
tling his  father’s  estate,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  New  York  until  after  the  Pata- 
gonia had  sailed  again.  He  had  read  all 
the  newspaper  accounts  and  interviews 
with  great  interest.  The  first  day  after 
his  return  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Duncan,  who  had  been  his  classmate  at 
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the  law  school.  The  offices  of  Duncan 
and  Sutton,  attorneys  and  counsellors  at 
law,  were  in  the  Bowdoin  Building,  No. 
76  Broadway,  next  to  those  of  Hitchcock 
and  Van  Rensselaer.  As  White  went  up- 
stairs he  passed  a small  door  on  which 
was  painted  “Sargent  and  Co.,  Stock  De- 
liveries,” and  his  heart  gave  a sudden 
throb,  for  it  was  Miss  Dorothy  Sargent, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  speculator,  that 
he  was  in  love  with. 

“Why,  Bob,  how  are  you?”  said  Mr. 
Eliphalet  Duncan,  as  his  friend  took  a 
seat  beside  him.  “I  haven’t  seen  you 
since  the  last  Judge-and-Jury  dinner.” 

The  Judge-and-Jury  was  a little  club 
to  wrhicli  both  had  belonged  at  the  law 
school,  and  which  now  survived  only  in 
an  annual  dinner. 

“I’m  all  right,  ’Liph;  and  you  are  too, 
judging  by  your  looks.  A hasty  run  over 
to  Scotland  and  back  seems  to  suit  you.  I 
saw  you  came  back  by  the  Patagonia, 
and  that’s  why  I’ve  come  in  to-day.” 

“Your  intention  seems  to  be  compli- 
mentary, but  your  logic  is  incoherent,” 
remarked  the  lawyer. 

White  laughed,  and  answered:  “I  will 
make  myself  clear  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension.” 

“ Of  course,”  interrupted  his  friend. 
“You  know  my  fondness  for  solving 
problems.  I always  delighted  in  algebra 
at  school,  and  I worked  out  the  pons  for 
myself.  Now  this  unnecessary  taking  and 
• giving  back  of  the  gold  on  the  Patagonia 
strikes  me  as  a puzzle  as  interesting  as  a 
man  can  find  in  a week  of  Sundays.” 

“I  doubt  if  you  would  have  found  it 
quite  as  interesting  if  you  had  lost  a day 
by  it,”  said  Duncan,  dryly. 

“ I expect  to  give  more  than  one  day  to 
it,”  answered  White.  “ In  fact,  I want  to 
• stick  to  the  case  until  I puzzle  out  the  se- 

cret.” 

“The  detectives  say  they  have  a clew.” 
“The  reporter  is  the  real  detective  now- 
adays, and  as  he  is  wont  to  tell  all  he 
knows,  and  as  he  has  said  nothing,  there 
is,  I take  it,  nothing  known,  and  that 
leaves  everything  to  be  found  out.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  try  to  find  out 
everything?” 

“ And  I am  going  to  try  to  find  out  ev- 
erything— with  your  help.” 

“For  publication  in  the  Gotham  Ga- 
zette ?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“For  my  own  satisfaction  first,”  an- 
swered the  journalist — “ for  the  sheer  en- 
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joyment  of  getting  at  a mystery;  but,  of 
course,  in  the  end,  if  I find  I have  a story 
to  tell,  I shall  tell  it.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  track 
the  pirate  to  his  lair.” 

“I  doubt  if  I can  give  you  much  help, 
but  of  course  you  are  welcome  to  all  I 
know.” 

“The  court  is  with  you,” said  White. 

“I  wTas  in  the  main  saloon,  playing 
chess  with  Judge  Gillespie  as  well  as  I 
could,  while  a young  lady  was  at  the  piano 
singing  ‘ When  the  Sea  gives  up  its  Dead.’ 
Just  as  the  judge  mated  me,  we  heard  a 
shot.  Going  on  deck,  we  saw  the  pirate, 
barely  a mile  away.  I wondered  wThy  the 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  it  was  not  until 
I saw  the  black  flag  that  I was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  strange  ship  was  a corsair. 
Why,  I’d  just  as  soon  expected  to  cruise 
in  the  Flying  Dutchman  as  to  see  a pirate 
— except,  of  course,  in  Penzance.” 

“ What  was  the  pirate  like  ?” 

“She  wras  a schooner-rigged  steamer  of 
perhaps  three  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
she  was  a little  more  than  a hundred  feet 
long.  She  had  two  smoke-stacks,  painted 
black  with  a red  band.  She  rode  very 
high  out  of  the  water,  as  though  her  bul- 
warks had  been  added  to.” 

“From  the  newspaper  reports  I infer 
that  she  was  neither  American  nor  Eng- 
lish in  build,”  said  White. 

“There  you  are  wrong,  I think,”  Dun- 
can declared.  “In  spite  of  a lateen-sail 
and  other  details,  I am  sure  that  the  pirate 
was  launched  in  American  waters.” 

“But  what  motive  could  induce  an 
American  yachtsman  to  turn  pirate,  and 
then  to  give  up  the  proceeds  of  his  crime  ?” 
asked  White.  “ Piracy  on  the  high  seas  is 
rather  a violent  practical  joke.” 

“As  to  motives  I can  say  nothing;  I 
give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  facts  only. 
In  my  belief  the  pirate  was  built  in  Amer- 
ica. What  is  more,  I doubt  if  she  was  as 
fast  as  the  Patagonia , and  I think  that  we 
could  have  run  away  with  little  risk.  ” 

“Why  ?” 

“Because  we  kept  gaining  on  her  as 
soon  as  we  took  to  our  heels.” 

“But  a single  shot  from  the  long  gun 
amidships  would  have  sunk  you.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Eliphalet  Duncan,  of- 
fering a cigar  to  his  friend.  “I  never 
heard  of  a Quaker  turning  pirate,  but  I 
think  that  was  a Quaker  gun !” 

“What  ?”  shouted  White,  in  intense  sur- 
prise. 
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“The  gun  fired  across  our  bows  was 
aimed  through  a port  on  the  main-deck 
forward.  The  long  gun  wTas  never  fired 
at  all,  and  I don't  believe  it  could  be  fired. 
I believe  it  was  a dummy.  And  that’s 
what  Judge  Gillespie  thinks  toe,  and  you 
know  he  is  a West-Pointer.” 

“A  Quaker  gun  on  a pirate!”  said 
White,  thoughtfully.  “Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a thing?” 

Who  ever  heard  of  a pirate’s  writing 
his  messages  on  a type  - writer  ?”  asked 

Duncan. 

“ The  presence  of  a type-writer  on  board 
is  evidence  in  favor  of  your  view  that  the 
piratical  craft  belongs  in  our  own  waters. 
The  pirate  of  the  old  school  might  sign  his 
own  name  with  his  own  blood,  but  he  had 
no  use  for  a type-writer.” 

“The  making  of  a Quaker  gun,”  said 
Duncan,  “and  the  use  of  a type- writer, 
both  suggest  Yankee  gumption.  If  you 
want  to  find  the  pirate,  you  need  not 
cross  the  ocean.  I do  not  know  where 
the  Dare-Devil  went  after  leaving  Halifax, 
but  I feel  sure  that  the  Dare-Devil  hailed 
from  an  American  port.” 

“But  I see  one  of  the  accounts  men- 
tions that  the  crew  of  the  gig  which  came 
out  to  receive  the  gold  were  Orientals,” 
objected  White. 

“That’s  true,”  answered  Duncan;  “the 
third  officer  told  me  that  they  were  Las- 
cars, all  but  the  man  who  sat  in  the  stern- 

sheets.” 

“ And  what  was  he  ?” 

“As  well  as  the  third  officer  could 
judge,  he  was  a white  man,  rather  portly, 
with  bright  eyes,  a large  nose,  and  a long 
black  mustache.  Apparently  this  man's 
skin  was  stained,  for  he  was  as  dark  as 
•the  Lascars,  and  he  wore  a false  beard. 
In  spite  of  this  disguise,  he  impressed  the 
third  officer  as  a man  of  strong  will  and 
quick  determination.” 

“ Proper  piratical  qualities.” 

“Of  course,”  assented  Duncan. 

“ Do  you  think  this  man  with  the  stain- 
ed face,  the  long  mustache,  and  the  false 
beard  was  the  pirate  chief,  the  new  La- 
fitte  ?”  asked  White. 

“That  was  my  impression,”  answered 
Duncan.  “It  seems  to  me  very  probable 
that  the  head  which  had  planned  the  rob- 
bery should  personally  see  to  the  delivery 
of  the  treasure.” 

“That  brings  up  again  the  chief  puzzle 
— why  did  he  take  the  gold  if  he  meant  to 
give  it  up,  and  why  did  he  give  it  up  after 


running  the  risk  of  disgrace  and  death  to 
get  it  ? This  is  the  main  question.  It  is 
more  important  to  get  an  answer  to  that 
than  to  identify  the  man  or  the  ship,  or 
rather  to  find  a motive  of  this  apparently 
motiveless  act  will  be  to  have  gone  far 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  man  himself.” 

“As  for  motives,”  said  Duncan,  “there 
are  a plenty.” 

“Such  as?” 

“I  mean  that  there  are  possible  expla- 
nations in  plenty  of  these  proceedings. 
Perhaps  the  man  was  mad : there  is  a 
simple  explanation.” 

“A  little  too  simple,  I fear:  marine 
kleptomania  is  not  an  accepted  plea  as 
yet,”  said  White. 

“A  madman  may  have  great  cunning 
and  persistence,”  urged  Duncan.  “Or 
the  man  may  have  been  sane  but  fickle, 
and  after  the  robbery  he  quietly  changed 
his  mind.” 

“That  is  rather  a strain  on  our  credu- 
lity, isn’t  it  ?”  queried  White. 

“It  is  improbable,  but  it  may  be  the 
fact,  for  all  that.  Then,  again,  perhaps 
the  mate  of  the  Dare-Devil  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  and  repented  of  his  pira- 
cies, and  converted  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
and  got  them  to  mutiny,  wThereupon  they 
made  Mr.  Lafitte  walk  the  plank,  after 
which  they  returned  the  gold,  and  then 
they  scuttled  the  ship.” 

White  smiled,  and  said,  “I  see  Lascars 
giving  up  gold  and  scuttling  a ship!” 

“It  would  be  a pity  to  think  that  so 
pretty  a yacht  had  been  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom.” 

“So  you  think  the  pirate  was  a yacht  ?” 

Duncan  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
answered:  “What  else  could  she  be? 
Plainly  enough  she  was  not  a govern- 
ment gun-boat,  and  as  plainly  she  was  not 
a boat  built  for  freight  or  passengers;  she 
had  no  hold  for  the  one,  and  no  accom- 
modation for  the  others.  What  could  she 
be  but  a pleasure-boat  ?” 

“But  a yacht  has  not  high  bulwarks  or 
two  smoke-stacks,”  objected  White. 

“Of  course  there  had  been  an  attempt 
to  disguise  her.  I think  the  bulwarks 
were  part  of  the  disguise;  and  perhaps  the 
second  smoke-stack  was  too,  although  that 
had  not  struck  me  before.” 

“ Then,”  said  White,  “in  your  opinion, 
the  Dare-Devil  is  an  American  steam- 
yacht  of  perhaps  three  hundred  tons,  and 
about  a hundred  feet  long?” 

“ It  is  unprofessional  to  give  an  opinion 
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without  a retainer,”  answered  the  lawyer, 
smiliifg,  “but  you  have  expressed  my  pri- 
vate views  with  precision  and  point.” 

“The  witness  may  stand  down,”  said 
the  journalist,  rising.  “ Having  inserted 
the  corkscrew  of  interrogation,  and  ex- 
tracted the  pure  wine  of  truth,  I have  no 
further  use  for  you.  Now  I must  tear 
myself  away.” 

“Come  in  and  dine  with  us  quietly  one 
night  next  week.  Mrs.  Duncan  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.” 

“I'd  like  to  do  it,  but  I have  no  time. 
You  see,  I have  been  away  for  a fortnight, 
and  I’m  in  arrears  with  my  work.” 

“Make  it  Tuesday,  and  you  will  meet 
Miss  Sargent,”  urged  Duncan. 

“Tuesday?”  said  White,  as  his  pulse 
quickened.  “I  think,  perhaps,  I could 
manage  it  on  Tuesday.” 

“Then  we  shall  expect  you  at  half  past 
six.  There’ll  only  be  four  of  us.  You 
know  Miss  Sargent,  I think.” 

“Oh  yes,  I know  her,” answered  White, 
as  lightly  as  he  could. 

“A  charming  girl — isn’t  she?”  asked 
Duncan. 

“She  is,  indeed,”  said  White,  with  per- 
haps more  warmth  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

“She  is  a great  friend  of  my  wife’s,” 
said  Duncan — and  White  envied  Mrs.  Dun- 
can— “and  she’s  always  at  our  house” — 
and  then  White  envied  Duncan.  To  hear 
her  name  was  a delight,  and  to  talk  about 
her  was  a delicious  torture.  After  a mo- 
ment’s silence  he  said, 

“ I see  her  father’s  office  is  just  under 
you.” 

“Oh  yes,  Sam  Sargent  has  his  head- 
quarters here.  I don’t  know  whether  you 
like  that  man,  Bob,  or  not.” 

“ I do  not  know  him,”  answered  White, 
uneasily. 

“Well,  I know  him,  and  I detest  him. 
Whenever  I see  him  and  think  of  his 
daughter,  then  I know  his  wife  must  have 
been  an  angel  from  heaven.” 

You  are  a little  rough  on  him,  ’Liph,” 
said  White,  deprecatingly. 

“No,  I am  not.  She  has  an  air  of 
breeding,  and  she  carries  herself  like  a 
lady,  but  her  father  is  not  a gentleman — 
at  least — you  know  what  I mean.  The 
man  is  coarse-grained,  in  spite  of  all  his 
smartness  and  brilliancy.  You  have  only 
to  look  in  his  face  to  see  that.  He  took 
up  the  right  trade  when  he  turned  gam- 
bler.” 


“ Gambler  ?” 

“Of  course.  Stock  speculator,  if  you 
like  that  term  better.  Speculating  in 
stocks  is  not  business ; it  is  gambling. 
The  money  made  in  speculating  is  not 
business  earnings,  whatever  it  may  pre- 
tend to  be;  it  is  winnings,  no  more  and 
no  less.  I don’t  object  to  a game  of  poker 
now  and  then  myself,  but  when  I win 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  I don’t  put  the  sum 
down  in  my  books  as  earnings.  Now  it 
is  men  like  Sam  Sargent  who  have  con- 
fused and  corrupted  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  this  thing.  They  are  gamblers, 
but  they  masquerade  in  the  honorable 
garb  of  business  men.  And  he  has  the 
impudence  to  want  to  go  into  politics.” 

“He  is  no  worse  than  the  rest,”  ven- 
tured White,  apologetically. 

“Of  course,” retorted  Duncan,  prompt- 
ly ; “and  lie’s  no  better.  And  he’ll  come 
to  grief,  like  the  rest  of  them.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  he  had  a very  tight  squeeze, 
so  Mat  Hitchcock  tells  me.” 

“How  so?” 

“He  was  caught  in  the  Transcontinent- 
al Telegraph  corner,  and  he  would  have 
lost  all  he  had  left,  and  more  too,  if  this 
brief  panic  had  not  come  to  his  rescue, 
and  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  market. 
It  was  this  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and  the 
failures  it  caused  which  saved  Sam  Sar- 
gent.” 

“You  do  not  like  him,”  said  White, 
smiling. 

“But  I like  his  daughter,”  answered 
Duncan. 

“So  do  I,”  replied  White,  as  cheerfully 
as  he  could. 

“Of  course,”  said  Duncan;  “and  we 
shall  expect  you  on  Tuesday.” 

“You  may  rely  on  me;”  and  White* 
shook  hands  with  Eliplialet  Duncan  and 
withdrew.  As  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  opposite  to  the  office  of  Sargent  and 
Co.,  the  door  opened,  and  a customer 
came  out,  pausing  on  the  threshold  to 
ask,  “When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Sargent 
back  ?”  White  could  not  help  hearing  the 
answer:  “He’ll be  here  in  a week  or  two. 
You  know  he  is  at  Bermuda,  on  the  Rhad- 
amantlius,  with  old  Joshua  Hoffman.” 
White  knew  that  Joshua  Hoffman  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  York — a man  who  had  made  a for- 
tune, which  he  administered  for  the  pub- 
lic good  as  though  he  was  not  the  owner, 
but  only  a trustee  for  the  poor  and  the 
struggling. 
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“If  Sam  Sargent  is  off  on  a cruise  with 
Joshua  Hoffman,”  thought  the  young 
man  who  was  in  love  with  Sam  Sargent's 
daughter,  44  why,  he  can't  be  quite  as 
black  as  'Liph  paints  him.” 

It  was  on  Friday  that  Robert  White 
had  called  on  Eliphalet  Duncan,  and  he 
gave  most  of  Saturday  also  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  pirate.  He  had  a long  talk  with 
Judge  Gillespie,  who  confirmed  all  that 
Duncan  had  said.  The  so-called  Dare- 
Devil  was  probably  an  American  steam- 
yacht  of  three  hundred  tons  or  thereabouts. 
Now  there  were  five  or  six  yachts  on  the 
American  register  which  answered  fairly 
enough  to  the  description  of  the  Dare- 
Devil , after  making  due  allowances  for 
the  efforts  to  disguise  her.  But  all  of 
these — except  two — were  easily  accounted 
for,  and  must  be  unhesitatingly  ruled  out, 
as  they  were  not  in  commission.  Of  the 
two  American  steam-yachts  approximate- 
ly like  the  Dare-Devil , one,  the  Pretty 
Polly , belonged  to  a wealthy  clergyman, 
and  was  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  cruis- 
ing along  the  Holy  Land  with  a full  ship's 
company  of  missionaries ; the  other  was 
at  Bermuda;  it  was  the  Rhadamanthus , 
and  it  belonged  to  the  good  Joshua  Hoff- 
man. 

When,  by  a process  of  exhaustion,  as 
the  logicians  call  it,  Mr.  Robert  White  had 
arrived  at  this  useless  result,  it  was  late  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  looked  back 
along  the  week,  and  he  felt  that  it  had 
been  well-nigh  wasted.  He  had  not  made 
any  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  piracy  against  the  Patago- 
nia, and  he  had  not  seen  Miss  Dorothy 
Sargent. 

IIL— TAKING  SOUNDINGS. 

Robert  White  had  met  Miss  Dorothy 
Sargent  for  the  first  time  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding fall.  Mrs.  Eliphalet  Duncan,  who 
was  always  getting  up  something  new, 
got  up  a riding  party  to  go  together  to 
Yonkers  for  a light  dinner,  and  to  ride 
back  to  the  city  by  the  light  of  the  autumn 
moon.  As  the  merry  cavalcade  set  forth, 
Mrs.  Duncan  introduced  Mr.  White  to  Miss 
Sargent,  by  whose  air  of  distinction,  as  she 
sat  firmly  on  a high-spirited  bay  mare,  he 
had  been  attracted  already.  Her  manner, 
like  her  simple  habit,  which  fitted  her 
slight  figure  to  perfection,  was  quiet  and 
unobtrusive;  and  she  had  in  abundance 
that  indefinable  but  unmistakable  qual- 


ity called  style.  Her  light  goldep.  hair 
was  tied  in  a neat  knot  under  her  tall  hat, 
and  a semicircle  of  veil  half  hid  her  face, 
although  a bright  glance  from  her  frank 
blue  eyes  passed  without  difficulty  through 
the  filmy  barrier  as  Mrs.  Duncan  present- 
ed White  to  her.  This  glance,  the  merry 
smile  which  occasioned  it,  the  ray  of  the 
afternoon  sun  as  it  made  molten  the  twist- 
ed gold  of  her  hair,  the  gentle  dignity  of 
her  attitude  — these  united  in  a picture 
which  printed  itself  indelibly  in  White's 
memory. 

Before  they  had  passed  the  reservoir 
in  Central  Park,  White  had  discovered 
that  Miss  Sargent  rode  well,  like  one  with 
a strong  natural  gift  of  horsemanship, 
well  developed  by  an  intelligent  master. 
As  they  cantered  side  by  side  through  the 
russet  bowers  and  leaf-strewn  lanes  of  the 
Park  he  could  not  but  notice  how  perfect- 
ly her  exquisite  American  grace  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  soft  and  delicate  hues 
of  the  fading  landscape,  as  the  glory  of 
the  American  autumn  was  fast  departing. 
He  marked  how  her  color  rose  with  the 
Amazonian  enjoyment,  with  the  honest 
delight  of  the  genuine  horsewoman,  and 
he  wondered  how  she  came  by  her  beauty. 
He  was  vaguely  familiar  with  the  features 
of  her  father,  one  of  the  best-known  men 
about  town,  and  he  knew  that  Sam  Sar- 
gent was  an  operator  in  stocks  and  a 
fellow  of  bluff  joviality,  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  most  men,  getting  the  utmost 
possible  sensual  enjoyment  out  of  life, 
and  having  no  sympathy  at  all  with  plain 
living  and  high  thinking. 

There  was  no  lack  of  candidates  for  the 
place  by  Miss  Sargent’s  side,  as  the  little 
party  rode  forth,  or  as  it  rode  back  again 
by  the  full  light  of  a glorious  moon;  but 
White  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  managed 
to  monopolize  her  company  the  whole  of 
the  long  blissful  afternoon  and  the  hap- 
py evening — all  too  short.  Before  they 
reached  the  Park  on  their  return  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  wishing  that  her  lively 
mare  would  try  to  run  away  or  to  throw 
her,  or  to  do  anything  that  would  give 
him  a chance  to  show  his  devotion.  When 
at  last  he  had  helped  her  to  dismount,  and 
had  said  good  night,  he  felt  lifted  out  of 
himself,  and  as  though  intoxicated  by 
some  mysterious  but  delicious  elixir.  He 
was  in  love;  and  the  thought  of  his  own 
unworthiness  brought  him  back  to  earth, 
and  kept  him  awake  a good  part  of  the 
night. 
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As  it  began,  so  it  went  on  all  winter. 
White  discovered  where  she  went  to 
church,  and  he  walked  home  with  her  on 
Thanksgiving  morning,  learning  that  her 
father  rarely  ventured  within  the  sacred 
edifice  except  when  some  famous  pulpit 
orator  came  to  preach  a charity  sermon. 
On  Christmas-day  he  sat  in  a pew  where 
he  might  gaze  his  fill  upon  her,  and  his 
heart  overflowed  with  peace  and  good- 
will. Mrs.  Duncan — just  before  she  made 
her  hurried  trip  to  Europe — asked  a little 
party  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in,  and  as  White  kept  as  close  as  he 
could  to  Dorothy  the  new  year  began  for 
him  with  joy  and  gladness.  Mrs.  Dun- 
can’s sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Sutton,  kept 
Twelfth-night  with  due  celebration  of 
the  ancient  rites  of  that  honorable  feast. 
Chance  crowned  White  king,  and  of  course 
lie  chose  Dorothy  for  his  queen.  He  no- 
ticed that  her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  as 
he  took  her  by  the  hand.  But  before  the 
evening  was  over  he  began  to  wonder  how 
he  had  displeased  her,  for  of  course  he 
could  not  think  her  capricious.  When  next 
they  met  she  was  cold  towrard  him,  and 
he  suspected  she  had  avoided  him.  On 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  he  mustered  up  cour- 
age and  sent  her  a tall  screen  of  growing 
ivy,  in  the  centre  of  which  clustered  a 
bunch  of  uncut  jacqueminot  roses  in  the 
shape  of  a heart.  For  this  she  thanked 
him  in  a clever  little  note,  as  distant  as  it 
was  kindly.  He  wondered  whether  she 
guessed  that  he  loved  her,  and  sought  to 
discourage  him. 

This  wras  the  state  of  affairs  between 
them  when  they  sat  opposite  to  each  oth- 
er at  one  of  those  exquisite  little  dinners 
for  four  which  Mi's.  Duncan  was  famous 
for.  There  was  a dim,  religious  light  in 
the  Duncans’  dining  - room  befitting  the 
mystic  rites  of  gastronomy.  As  White 
looked  up  and  caught  Dorothy’s  eye  he 
wondered  whether  the  faint  flush  which 
spread  over  cheek  and  throat  in  such  be- 
coming fashion  was  really  a blush,  or 
whether  it  was  due  only  to  the  red  silk 
shades  on  the  tall  candles  at  the  corners 
of  the  table. 

“I  see  the  eye  of  the  law  upon  me,  Mr. 
White,”  she  said,  gayly.  “What  will  the 
verdict  be  ?” 

“You  deserve  to  be  drawn  and  quarter- 
ed, Dora,”  interjected  Mrs.  Duncan,  “for 
keeping  us  waiting  seven  minutes.  For- 
tunately I knew  your  ways,  and  allowed 
ten.” 


“Why  is  it  you  are  always  seven  min- 
utes late?”  asked  Duncan.  “You  have 
nothing  to  do.” 

“Nothing  to  do?  Well,  I like  that!” 
began  Dorothy. 

“Of course,” said  Duncan,  maliciously. 
“I  think  I should  like  having  nothing  to 
do  myself — for  a little  while.” 

“That's  just  like  a man !”  retorted  the 
young  lady.  “I’m  sure  I’ve  done  more 
than  you  have.  I’ve  been  to  cooking 
school,  and  I have  had  an  Italian  lesson, 
and  I’ve  practiced  two  horn's,  and  I’ve 
been  shopping,  and  I’ve  paid  ten  visits, 
besides  keeping  house,  which  is  work 
enough  for  one  able-bodied  woman.” 

“Indeed  it  is,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Dun- 
can, whose  household  was  organized  to 
run  like  clock-work,  and  who  never  heard 
from  it  except  when  it  struck. 

“My  father  never  scolds,”  continued 
Miss  Sargent,  “but  he  depends  on  me  to 
make  him  comfortable.  I don’t  know 
what  he’d  do  without  me.” 

“He  has  to  do  without  you  when  you 
dine  out,”  said  Duncan,  slyly. 

“ Oh,  then  I send  him  off  to  the  club, 
and  he  goes  like  a lamb.  Why,  in  the 
three  weeks  before  Lent  he  dined  at  home 
only  once.” 

“Was  he  invited  out  ?”  asked  Duncan. 

“ No ; but  I was,  ” she  answered,  frankly. 
“ He  used  to  meet  Mr.  Thursby  at  the  club, 
and  they  dined  together.” 

“Dick  Thursby?” asked  Mrs.  Duncan. 

“Yes.  My  father’s  very  fond  of  him — 
he  says  he’s  a man  of  a thousand.” 

“ He’s  a man  of  a good  many  thousands, 
if  report  can  be  believed,”  said  White,  re- 
membering, with  a sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart,  that  rumor  reported  this  Mr.  Thurs- 
by as  very  devoted  to  Miss  Sargent. 

“His  wife  left  him  a lot  of  money,” 
said  Duncan. 

“And  her  mother  has  never  forgiven 
him  for  taking  it,”  added  Mrs.  Duncan. 
“ She  abuses  him  dreadfully.” 

“No  man  is  a hero  to  his  mother-in- 
law,”  said  White,  lightly.  He  was  afraid 
of  Thursby,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  say 
anything  against  him. 

“That’s  not  because  he  may  not  be  a 
hero,”  suggested  Dorothy,  “but rather  be- 
cause she  is  a mother-in-law.” 

“I  hear  he  is  beginning  to  take  notice 
again,”  remarked  Mrs.  Duncan. 

“He’s  been  flirting  outrageously  with 
that  Hitchcock  girl  all  winter,”  said  Dor- 
othy. 
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“ Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Duncan,  slyly,  “ I 
thought  he  had  been  very  attentive  to  you.  ” 

* 1 1 never  noticed  that,  ” laughed  Dorothy, 
as  White  moved  uneasily.  “The  only 
things  I did  notice  about  him  were  that  he 
had  a large  mouth,  and  that  only  very 
small  talk  fell  from  it.” 

“ Then  you  are  not  setting  your  cap  for 
him  ?”  said  Duncan,  inquisitively. 

“Do  you  think  I am  a young  lady  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  ready  to 
marry  any  goose  if  he  has  golden  eggs  ?” 

“I  will  not  discuss  the  point  with  you,” 
said  Duncan.  “I  never  care  to  argue  at 
dinner;  the  one  who  is  not  hungry  always 
gets  the  best  of  it.” 

White  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
heard  her  treat  his  rival  thus  scornfully. 

“ I did  not  think  Mr.  Thursby  was  an 
unintelligent  man,”  said  Mrs.  Duncan; 
“he  was  in  Congress  for  a year  or  two.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  serve  his  full  term?” 
asked  White,  unable  to  resist  the  chance. 
“Was  he  pardoned  out?” 

“Mr. White” — and  Miss  Dorothy's  voice 
was  very  mischievous — “ when  you  speak 
slightingly  of  Congress,  perhaps  you  for- 
get that  my  father  has  political  aspira- 
tions.” 

“I  assure  you  I did  not  know  it,”  and 
poor  White  blushed  scarlet  at  his  blunder. 

“Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman  has  been  urging 
my  father  to  go  to  Congress  for  a long 
while.” 

“Joshua  Hoffman’s  help  is  worth  hav- 
ing,” remarked  Duncan  as  he  tasted  his 
champagne,  “no  matter  whether  what 
you  want  is  in  this  world  or  the  next.” 

“It  is  delightful  to  see  how  all  classes 
respect  and  honor  Hoffman’s  goodness,” 
added  White.  “He’s  one  of  the  few  men 
who  belong  to  the  Church  and  who  do  not 
act  as  though  the  Church  belonged  to 
them.” 

“ He’s  had  a great  fancy  for  my  father,” 
said  Dorothy,  “ever  since  my  father  gave 
him  Jeannette  J.” 

“ He  ought  to  be  grateful  for  one  of  the 
finest  and  fastest  horses  on  the  track,”  an- 
swered White,  “although  he  never  bets  on 
her  or  lets  her  trot  for  money.” 

“Isn’t  your  father  off  with  Joshua 
Hoffman  now  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Duncan. 

“ Oh  yes ; they  are  at  Bermuda.  They 
went  on  the  Rhadamanthus .” 

White  suddenly  remembered  that  Josh- 
ua Hoffman’s  yacht  was  the  only  ship  he 
had  been  able  to  find  resembling  the  Dare- 
Devil . 


“ At  least  my  father  went  on  her — Mr. 
Hoffman  was  delayed  at  the  last  moment, 
and  had  to  wait  over  for  the  regular 
steamer.” 

“Is  he  on  the  Rhadamanthus  now?” 
queried  White. 

“Oh  yes,  he  is  there  now.  But  my 
father  had  to  go  down  all  alone.  He 
didn’t  mind  that,  as  the  sailing-master  of 
the  Rhadamanthus  is  a great  friend  of  his. 
He’d  do  anything  for  my  father;  I heard 
him  say  so  once.” 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Sargent  got  him  his 
berth,”  suggested  White,  strangely  inter- 
ested in  the  topic,  as  he  was  in  anything 
which  might  bear,  however  remotely,  on 
the  mysterious  pirate. 

4 4 1 believe  he  did,”  replied  Dorothy ; 44  but 
Captain  Mills  owed  my  father  a great  deal 
before  that.  At  least  I think  so.  I sup- 
pose I might  as  well  tell  the  whole  story. 
It’s  not  much,  either.  But  one  summer, 
several  years  ago,  I had  been  asleep  in  a 
hammock  on  the  piazza,  and  I waked  up 
just  in  time  to  hear  Captain  Mills  say:  4 1 
owe  you  more  than  I can  ever  pay,  Mr. 
Sargent.  You  have  done  more  than  save 
my  life.  Talk  is  cheap,  but  I hope  some 
day  I may  be  able  to  show  you  that  I do 
not  forget.  ’ ” 

44  And  what  did  your  father  say  to  that  ?” 
asked  Mi’s.  Duncan. 

44  Well,  you  know  his  jocular  way.  He 
said,  ‘That's  all  right,  captain ; first  time 
I want  a man  stabbed  in  the  back,  Italian 
fashion,  I’ll  let  you  know.’  And  Captain 
Mills  took  my  father’s  hand  and  said,  very 
seriously,  ‘You  may  joke,  Mr.  Sargent, 
but  I mean  what  I say,  and,  short  of  mur- 
der, I don’t  believe  there's  anything  I’d 
stick  at  to  do  you  a good  turn.’” 

“It’s  lucky  your  father  isn’t  a Bold  Bad 
Man,”  said  Duncan,  “or  he  might  get  Cap- 
tain Mills  to  scuttle  the  ship,  or  to  splice 
the  main  brace,  or  to  do  any  of  the  wicked 
things  that  sailor-men  delight  in.” 

“Don’t  you  be  too  sure  of  my  father,” 
Dorothy  answered,  gay ly . 4 4 He  often  says 
that  if  he  wasn’t  on  the  Street  he’d  like  to 
be  a pirate !” 

“Indeed!”  ejaculated  White,  earnestly. 

“ He  has  a whole  library  of  books  about 
pirates,  but  he  says  that  the  best  of  them 
all  is  a brief  biography  of  Blackbeard, 
which  he  found  his  ofiice-boy  reading.” 

“Of  course  he  took  it  away  from  the 
office-boy,  and  scolded  him,”  remarked 
Duncan,  4 4 and  then  went  into  his  private 
office  and  devoured  it  himself  ?” 
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“That’s  just  what  he  did,”  answered 
Dorothy;  “and  he  says  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive book  in  his  library  now,  for  while 
he  was  reading  it  the  market  went  up  or 
down,  or  something,  and  he  lost  a chance 
of  making  several  thousand  dollars.” 

“Piracy  is  a losing  business  nowadays,” 
said  White. 

“Of  course,”  added  Duncan,  quickly. 
“A  brave  man  can  do  better  nowadays 
in  Wall  Street  than  on  the  Spanish  Main.” 

“I  have  always  heard  Captain  Mills 
well  spoken  of,”  remarked  White. 

“Oh,  lie’s  a fine  man,”  said  Dorothy, 
enthusiastically,  “and  I am  so  glad  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  Rhadamanthus,  now  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  a crew  of  Lascars.” 

“ Lascars !”  said  Duncan  and  White  to- 
gether, looking  at  each  other. 

“Yes ; he  shipped  them  a few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  was  in  the  Mediterranean.” 

“Joshua Hoffman  does  have  the  oddest 
notions,”  said  Mrs.  Duncan. 

“Of  course,”  remarked  her  husband; 
“he  lias  very  queer  kinks  in  him.  But 
he  is  a good  man  and  an  honorable  man, 
and  the  whole  country  is  proud  of  him 
and  of  his  work.” 

The  conversation  thus  directed  to  Joshua 
Hoffman’s  characteristically  American  ca- 
reer was  enlivened  by  many  anecdotes  of 
his  poverty  in  youth,  of  his  shrewdness 
in  business,  of  his  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward integrity,  and  of  his  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  charity.  Then  the  talk 
turned  to  other  topics  as  the  perfectly 
served  dinner  pursued  its  varied  courses. 
At  last  came  coffee.  The  two  ladies  rose 
and  took  their  tiny  cups  into  the  parlor, 
leaving  the  two  men  to  smoke  their  cigars 
in  the  dining-room.  But  Robert  White 
lent  little  attention  to  Duncan’s  shrewd 
and  pleasant  chat  when  Dorothy  Sargent 
followed  Mrs.  Duncan  across  the  parlor 
to  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing.  She  had 
a light,  clear  soprano  voice,  sufficiently 
W’ell  trained,  and  she  sang  without  effort, 
and  as  though  she  enjojred  it. 

After  she  had  sung  two  or  three  songs 
Mr.  Duncan  called  out  from  the  dining- 
room, “Now,  Miss  Dorothy,  by  request — ” 

“Oh,  I know  what  you  want,”  she  in- 
terrupted, gayly. 

“Of  course,”  said  Duncan,  lighting  a 
second  cigar.  His  Scotch  ancestors  had 
died  for  the  Stuarts,  and  he  thrilled  with 
hereditary  loyalty  as  Miss  Sargent  sang, 
“Here’s  a health  of  King  Charles,”  with 
a dramatic  intensity  for  which  the  care- 


less observer  would  never  have  given  her 
credit. 

As  Robert  White  rose  to  join  the  ladies, 
the  butler  told  Mr.  Duncan  that  a gentle- 
man wished  to  see  him. 

“Close  the  doors  leading  into  the  Japa- 
nese room,”  said  Duncan,  “and  show  the 
gentleman  in  here.” 

The  room  between  the  parlor  and  the 
dining-room  Mrs.  Duncan  had  decorated 
in  the  Japanese  style.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  Japanese  paper  and  hung 
with  plaques  of  cloisonne . The  furniture 
was  of  bamboo  with  cushions  of  Japanese 
embroidery.  Japanese  lanterns,  dexter- 
ously arranged  for  gas,  shed  a gentle  light. 
Although  the  room  was  probably  hopeless- 
ly incorrect  in  the  eyes  of  a Japanese — had 
Mrs.  Duncan  had  one  on  her  visiting  list — 
the  effect  was  novel  and  exotic  and  charm- 
ing. 

White  passed  through  this  room,  and 
joined  Miss  Dorothy  at  the  piano.  He 
turned  the  leaves  for  her  as  she  sang 
“The  Shepherds  Hour.”  He  thought 
she  had  never  looked  so  lovely,  and  he 
knew  he  had  never  loved  her  as  much. 
He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
must  put  his  fortune  to  the  touch,  when 
he  must  learn  whether  life  was  to  be  hap- 
piness or  misery.  When  she  finished  the 
song  she  left  the  piano  hastily,  and  begged 
Mrs.  Duncan  to  play.  White  seconded 
her.  Mrs.  Duncan  was  an  admirable 
pianist,  but  she  was  a match-maker  even 
more  accomplished. 

“ I’ll  play, ’’she  said,  “on  one  condition 
only:  you  two  must  go  into  the  Japa- 
nese room  and  talk.” 

“Talk  while  you  are  playing  ?”  protest- 
ed Dorothy. 

“Yes,” answered  Mrs.  Duncan,  firmly. 
“ You  need  not  talk  loudly,  but  you  must 
talk:  then  I shall  not  feel  as  though  I 
were  giving  a concert.” 

“If  we  must,  we  must,” said  Dorothy; 
and  she  took  a seat  in  the  Japanese  room. 
White  sat  himself  down  on  a stool  at  her 
feet  as  Mrs.  Duncan  began  one  of  Men- 
delssohn’s “Lieder  ohne  Worte.” 

“How  lovely  those  songs  without  words 
are!”  said  Dorothy,  after  a silence  which 
threatened  to  become  embarrassing. 

“How  lovely  it  would  be,”  answered 
White,  “if  we  could  express  ourselves 
without  words,  if  we  could  only  set  forth 
without  speech  the  secret  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  souls  I” 

“Do  you  really  think  so  ?”  asked  Dor- 
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othy.  “Sometimes  it  would  be  very 
awkward,  I fear.” 

“Surely  you  would  not  mind  letting 
the  whole  world  read  your  innocent 
heart  ?” 

“Indeed  I should,”  cried  Dorothy. 
“ Why,  there  are  things  I shouldn’t  like 
anybody  to  know.” 

Robert  White  noticed  the  sudden  blush 
which  accompanied  these  words.  In  his 
eyes  her  delightful  alternations  of  color 
were  perhaps  her  greatest  beauty. 

“I  wish  you  could  know  without  my 
telling  what  my  heart  is  full  of  just  now,” 
he  said,  controlling  his  voice  as  best  he 
could. 

The  color  fled  from  her  cheek,  and 
left  it  as  white  as  marble.  With  a little 
effort,  she  said,  “How  do  I know  that  it 
would  interest  me  ?” 

“Don’t  you  take  any  interest  in  me  ?” 

acL’Afl  WVi  i tp 

“Indeed  Ido,  Mr.  White,  but-” 

“Then  you  must  have  seen  that  I love 
you,”  he  interrupted,  unable  to  refrain 
any  longer.  44  Don’t  tell  me  that  you  have 
not  seen  it.  Don’t  tell  me  that  my  love 
is  hopeless.” 

The  color  came  back  slowly  to  her  face 
and  neck,  and  she  said,  shyly,  “I  do  not 
tell  you  that,  because  it  would  not  be 

true.” 

“ Then  you  do  love  me  ?” 

“Just  a little  bit.” 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  as  Mrs. 
Duncan  turned  over  her  music  and  played 
a nocturne  of  Chopin’s. 

They  talked  on  in  perfect  bliss  for  a few 
minutes,  then  she  said,  suddenly,  “But 
you  must  speak  to  my  father.” 

“ I will  ask  him  five  minutes  after  he 
sets  foot  on  shore.” 

“He  will  never  consent,”  continued 
Dorothy.  “ He  has  always  said  he  could 
never  let  me  go,  and  I have  always  prom- 
ised never  to  leave  him.” 

“ But  that  was  before  you  gave  yourself 
to  me,”  said  her  lover. 

“I  suppose  so,  but  I don’t  know'  wrhat 
he  will  do  without  me.” 

“Just  think  how  I have  done  without 
you  all  these  years.  It’s  my  turn  now.” 

“He  has  been  so  good  to  me  always.” 

44 1 will  be  so  good  to  you  always.  How 
could  I be  anything  else  ?” 

She  looked  at  him,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  kissed  her  softly. 

“ But  I will  never  marry  you  without 
his  consent,”  she  said. 


Just  then  Eliphalet  Duncan  threw  open 
the  folding-doors  of  the  dining-room,  and 
announced  to  Miss  Dorothy  that  her  maid 
and  her  coupe  had  come  to  take  her  home. 
As  White  rose  to  see  her  into  the  carriage, 
Duncan  asked  him  to  come  back  a minute 
after  Miss  Sargent  was  off,  as  he  had 
something  to  tell.  White  w'aited  in  the 
hall  while  the  maid  bundled  Dorothy  up 
in  her  fleecy  w'raps.  Then  he  helped  her 
into  her  carriage.  The  sharp  eyes  of  the 
maid  were  on  him,  and  he  could  say  no- 
thing. He  gave  her  hand  a precious 
squeeze  as  she  said  “Good-night.” 

“May  I see  you  to-morrow  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  to-morrow,”  she  answered;  and 
with  this  word  of  promise  and  hope  they 
parted. 

White  went  up  to  Duncan’s  study. 

“Who  do  you  suppose  my  visitor  was  ?” 
asked  Duncan. 

“How  should  I know  ?”  asked  White. 

“He’s  as  anxious  as  you  to  find  out 
who  the  pirate  wras  that  stopped  the  Pat- 
agonia. He  was  one  of  our  passengers. 
And  he  came  to  tell  me  a curious  discov- 
ery of  his.  He  is  interested  in  a type- 
writer manufactory,  and  he  noticed  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  notes  which  the 
pirate  sent.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  here  he 
set  to  work  investigating.  He  has  found 
out  that  the  type-v'riter  used  by  the  pirate 
is  one  of  a new  style  just  put  out  by  the 
company  in  which  he  is  a shareholder. 
This  new  style  was  for  sale  only  a month 
ago.  Very  few  of  them  were  sold  before 
the  1st  of  April — the  day  when  the  pirate 
made  fools  of  us.” 

4 4 Has  he  a list  of  the  purchasers  ?”  asked 
White,  anxiously. 

4 4 His  list  is  incomplete,  but  among  those 
who  bought  this  new  style  of  type-writer 
was  Joshua  Hoffman.” 

44  The  owner  of  the  ffliadamanthus  ?” 
inquired  the  astonished  White. 

44  Of  course,”  said  Duncan. 

IV.— IN  TIIE  PIRATE’S  LAIR. 

To  any  one  not  accustomed  to  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  American  life  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  Miss  Dorothy  Sar- 
gent should  be  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Sargent.  She  was  slight  and  grace- 
ful, delicate  and  ethereal,  as  is  the  wont  of 
the  American  girl.  He  was  solid  and 
florid;  lie  was  a high  liver  and  of  a full 
habit.  His  eye  was  very  quick  and  sharp, 
as  though  it  was  always  on  the  main 
chance,  but  there  was  generally  to  be  seen 
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a genial  smile  on  his  sensual  mouth,  not 
altogether  hidden  by  a heavy  mustache. 
He  was  at  once  a very  smart  man  and  a 
very  good  fellow.  His  friends  often  re- 
ferred to  the  magnetism  of  his  manner. 
He  was  kindly,  generous,  shrewd,  and  un- 
scrupulous. Moralities  differ,  and  Sam 
Sargent  had  the  morality  of  Wall  Street, 
and  he  knew  no  other:  he  would  engineer 
a corner  without  a thought  of  mercy ; but 
he  never  “went  back”  on  his  bank,  and 
he  never  “lay  down”  on  his  broker;  and 
these  are  the  cardinal  virtues  in  the  Street. 
According  to  his  lights,  he  was  an  honest 
man,  but  he  wore  his  principles  easily, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  senses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience. 

His  father  had  skimped  and  scraped  for 
years  that  the  son  might  go  to  college, 
and  was  now  living  in  restful  happiness 
on  a big  farm  near  his  native  town — a 
farm  bought  for  him  by  his  successful  son. 
The  college  allowed  its  poorer  students  to 
pay  their  way  by  manual  labor,  and  most 
of  the  shelving  and  other  carpenter-work 
in  the  college  library  had  been  done  by 
Sam  Sargent,  who  had  since  endowed  the 
library  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
After  he  left  college  he  edited  a country 
weekly  for  two  or  three  months ; then  he 
turned  auctioneer;  after  that  he  was  ad- 
vance agent  for  a small  circus;  then  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  raised  a company, 
and  rose  to  be  colonel  of  volunteers. 
Wounded  and  sent  home  on  a furlough, 
he  delayed  his  return  from  Washington 
to  his  Western  home  long  enough  to  mar- 
ry the  most  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of 
the  proudest  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  helping  to  convert  the 
steamers  on  the  upper  Mississippi  into 
home-made  iron-clads,  he  resigned,  and 
became  interested  in  various  government 
contracts.  He  did  his  duty  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  made  money  for  himself. 
He  put  his  earnings  into  the  little  local 
railroad  of  his  native  place.  When  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  railroads  of  the 
West  began  to  be  consolidated  and  to  push 
across  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  the 
little  road  of  which  Sam  Sargent  was  pre- 
sident was  wanted  by  two  rival  systems. 
Sam  Sargent  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
after  judiciously  playing  one  against  the 
other;  and  he  brought  his  money  and  his 
experience  to  Wall  Street.  A man  can 
not  run  with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the 
hounds ; on  the  Street  a new-comer  is  either 
a wolf  or  a lamb : Sam  Sargent  was  not  a 


lamb.  In  the  uneasy  and  restless  turmoil 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  he  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, and  there  he  thrived.  Every  sum- 
mer, when  stocks  were  sluggish  or  stag- 
nant, the  speculator  sought  other  forms  of 
excitement.  One  year  he  hired  a fast 
yacht,  and  the  next  he  bought  a pair  of 
fast  trotters.  One  summer  he  let  his 
fondness  for  poker  run  away  with  him, 
and  he  was  a player  in  the  famous  game 
which  lasted  two  days  and  three  nights; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  had  lost 
$150,000,  but  during  the  last  night  he  won 
it  all  back  and  $65,000  besides.  No  man 
could  deny  his  quickness,  his  coolness,  or 
his  nerve.  Of  late  he  had  begun  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  seeking  a nomination  for  Congress 
from  one  of  the  brown -stone  districts: 
the  machine  of  his  party  was  all  ready  to 
work  in  his  behalf.  To  attain  to  this  hon- 
or was  his  one  unsatisfied  desire,  and  his 
heart  was  set  on  it. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  Patagonia 
had  been  robbed  off  the  Banks  by  the  Dare- 
Devil , Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman’s  yacht,  the 
RhadamanthuSy  returned  to  New  York 
from  Bermuda,  bringing  back  Mr.  Sam 
Sargent  and  Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman  him- 
self. Among  the  letters  which  Sargent 
found  on  the  table  of  his  handsome  pri- 
vate office  in  the  Bowdoin  Building,  No. 
76  Broadway,  overlooking  a part  of  Trini- 
ty Church-yard,  was  one  from  Robert 
White,  requesting  an  immediate  interview 
on  a matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
Sargent  knew  White’s  name  as  a rising 
young  literary  man,  he  had  heard  his 
daughter  speak  of  meeting  White,  and 
he  was  aware  of  White’s  connection  with 
the  Gotham  Gazette . He  wrote  Mr. 
White  a polite  note,  saying  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  the  next  day  at  three. 

Precisely  at  three  the  uext  afternoon, 
as  the  bells  of  Trinity  rang  the  hour  over 
the  hurrying  heads  of  the  sojourners  in 
Wall  Street,  Robert  White  handed  his 
card  to  the  office-boy  of  Sargent  and  Com- 
pany, and  was  shown  at  once  into  the 
private  office  of  the  special  partner.  Sar- 
gent rose  to  receive  him,  saying:  “I’m 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
White.  There  is  a comfortable  chair. 
What  can  I do  for  you  to-day  ?” 

As  he  said  this  he  gave  White  a look 
which  took  him  in  through  and  through. 
White  felt  that  Sargent  had  formed  at 
once  an  opinion  of  his  character,  and  that 
this  opinion  was  probably  in  the  main  ac- 
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curate.  “Are  we  alone,”  he  asked,  “and 
secure  from  interruption  ?” 

Sargent  stepped  to  the  door  and  said  to 
the  attending  office-boy,  “If  anybody 
calls,  just  say  I have  gone.”  Then  lie 
closed  the  door  and  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock.  Taking  his  seat  at  his  desk,  he  said, 
“Now,  Mr.  White,  I am  at  your  service.” 

“As  I wrote  you,  Mr.  Sargent,  I desire 
a few  minutes’  talk  with  you  on  a matter 
of  great  importance,”  began  White. 

“Excuse  me  a moment,”  interrupted 
Sargent,  taking  a box  of  cigars  from  a 
drawer  in  his  desk.  “ Do  you  smoke  ?” 

White  declined  courteously. 

“I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  if  I light 
up  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  White. 

“I  never  smoke  during  business  hours,” 
explained  Sargent,  “but  at  three  I al- 
ways indulge  myself  in  a little  nicotine.” 

White  noticed  that  under  cover  of  the 
first  two  or  three  puffs  of  smoke  the  spec- 
ulator gave  him  a second  penetrating  ex- 
amination. The  journalist  knew  that  his 
task  was  difficult  enough  at  best,  and  this 
little  manoeuvre  seemed  to  double  the  dif- 
ficulty. But  his  voice  did  not  reveal  this 
feeling  as  he  said: 

“The  business  I have  to  speak  about, 
Mr.  Sargent,  is  as  private  as  it  is  impor- 
tant. I am  aware  that  for  a moment  I may 
seem  to  you  to  be  prying,  not  to  say  im- 
pertinent. I beg  to  assure  you  in  advance 
that  such  is  not  my  intent.  If  you  will 
bear  with  me  until  I am  done,  I think 
you  will  then  pardon  my  apparent  intru- 
sion.” 

“Fire  away,”  said  Sargent,  blowing  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  of  smoke,  “and 
put  the  ball  as  close  to  the  bull’s-eye  as 
you  can.” 

“ What  I desire  to  talk  about  is  the  tak- 
ing of  £100,000  in  specie  from  the  Pata- 
gonia on  the  afternoon  of  April  1.” 

“Indeed?”  queried  Sargent,  sending 
forth  a final  ring  of  smoke  as  perfect  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  “And  pray 
what  have  I to  do  with  that  little  specu- 
lation in  gold  ?” 

“At  the  time  that  money  was  taken 
you  were  short  of  Transcontinental  Tele- 
graph stock,  and  you  stood  to  lose  nearly 
half  a million  dollars.” 

“If  you  had  not  warned  me  that  you 
would  be  intrusive,  I think  I should  have 
been  able  to  discover  it  for  myself.” 

1 4 Hear  me  out.” 

“I  do  not  see  any  connection  between 


my  private  affairs  and  the  Patagonia  ad- 
venture. But  go  on.” 

White  continued  in  the  calm  voice  he 
had  maintained  from  the  beginning  of  the 
interview : 

“Before  that  gold  could  be  landed ^n 
Nova  Scotia  there  had  been  a panic  here 
in  Wall  Street,  the  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  Transcontinental  Telegraph,  your 
partners  had  covered  your  shorts,  and  you 
were  in  a fair  way  to  make  a good  profit.” 

“Well  ?”  asked  Sargent,  quietly. 

“Well — then  the  gold  from  the  Pata- 
gonia was  restored  to  its  owners.”  As  he 
said  this,  White  watched  Sargent  closely. 
A second  series  of  vortex  rings  was  in 
process  of  construction.  Suddenly  Sar- 
gent turned  slightly,  and  looked  White 
full  in  the  face. 

“Mr.  White,  it  is  evident  that  you  do 
not  know  me.  I am  a bad  man  to  bluff. 
I do  not  choose  to  understand  your  insin- 
uendoes,  as  the  darky  called  them — ” 

“ I made  no  insinuations.” 

“You  have  been  dropping  mysterious 
hints,”  said  Sargent,  firmly. 

“ If  you  have  picked  them  up,  why — ” 

“Just  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  White,  that 
if  you  pick  me  up  for  a fool,  you  will  lay 
me  down  again  like  a red-hot  poker.  I 
see  you  are  driving  at  something.  Now 
just  stop  this  feeling  over  the  surface  and 
cut  to  the  quick.  If  you  have  anything 
to  say,  say  it  out  and  be  done  with  it.” 

“I  can  put  the  matter  in  a nutshell, 
if  you  will  give  me  five  minutes,”  said 
White,  quietly. 

“Load  your  nutshell  and  touch  off  the 
fuse, ’’answered  Sargent, settling  back  com- 
fortably in  his  chair. 

“ My  chain  is  not  quite  complete,  I con- 
fess,” began  White;  “there  are  several 
slight  links  wanting.  But  it  is  strong 
enough.  Here  is  my  story : When  the 
Patagonia  sailed  from  Queenstown  with 
£100,000  on  board,  you  were  in  urgent 
need  of  about  $500,000.  Owing  to  the  un- 
expected detention  of  Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman 
in  this  city,  you  were  the  sole  passenger 
on  the  Rhadamanthus  when  she  cleared 
from  New  York  for  Bermuda.  The  crew 
of  the  Rhadamanthus  were  Lascars.  The 
captain  was  under  great  obligations  to  you, 
and  would  do  anything  for  you.” 

Here  White  remarked  that  Sargent 
gave  him  a quick  look  as  who  should  say, 
“ How  came  you  to  know  that?” 

“Instead  of  going  directly  to  Bermuda, 
you  made  for  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
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On  the  voyage  up  you  rigged  a false  fun- 
nel on  the  j Rhadamanthus,  you  built 
false  bulwarks,  and  you  mounted  a Quak- 
er gun  amidships.” 

Again  White  caught  the  same  quick 
look,  as  though  Sargent,  in  spite  of  his 
self-control,  was  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
of  White’s  information. 

“You  arrived  off  the  Banks  just  in  time 
to  intercept  the  Patagonia . You  fired 
across  her  bows  with  the  little  gun  of  the 
yacht.  You  pretended  to  load  the  Quaker 
gun.  You  sent  a message  to  the  captain 
of  the  Patagonia — a message  written  by 
a type-writer  bought  by  Joshua  Hoffman 
the  day  before  the  yacht  sailed.  You 
stained  your  face  and  put  on  a false  beard, 
and  you  yourself  sat  in  the  stern-sheets  of 
the  gig  which  was  rowed  out  to  receive 
the  gold.  When  you  left  the  Patagonia , as 
night  fell,  you  steamed  straight  for  the 
little  place  which  Captain  Mills  owns  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  near  Halifax. 
You  landed  the  gold  at  his  private  dock 
by  night:  fortunately  for  you,  no  cus- 
tom-house official  caught  sight  of  you. 
Whether  you  had  intended  to  take  the 
gold  and  fly,  or  whether  you  meant  to  use 
it  to  pay  your  losses  in  the  Transconti- 
nental Telegraph  corner,  I do  not  know. 
But  when  you  touched  land  you  got  the 
news  of  the  panic  here,  and  of  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  Transcontinental  Telegraph. 
No  longer  needing  the  money,  you  deter- 
mined to  return  it,  and  to  let  the  affair 
pass  off  as  a practical  joke  appropriate  to 
the  1st  of  April.  Mrs.  Mills  took  the 
cases  to  Halifax,  and  saw  that  they  were 
forwarded  to  New  York.  Then  you  took 
the  yacht  to  Bermuda  as  fast  as  she  could 
steam,  getting  there  long  before  Mr.  Joshua 
Hoffman  arrived  on  the  regular  steamer. 
No  one  in  Bermuda  connected  the  Rliada - 
manthus  with  the  Dare-Devil , because  no 
one  knew  anything  about  the  temporary 
robbery  of  the  Patagonia  until  the  arrival 
of  the  mail.  There  is  no  telegraph  to 
Bermuda.  The  gold  having  been  returned 
to  its  owners,  you  thought  there  would  be 
no  motive  for  pursuit  and  for  prosecution. 
You  believed  that  the  whole  matter  would 
blow  over,  and  that  long  before  you  got 
back  to  New  York  people  would  have 
something  else  to  talk  about  than  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Patagonia . For  further 
safety  you  have  persuaded  Mr.  Joshua 
Hoffman  to  send  the  Rhadamanthus  to 
Rio  Janeiro  to  bring  back  the  boy-natu- 
ralist who  has  been  making  collections 


along  the  Amazon.  She  passed  Sandy 
Hook  about  six  hours  ago.” 

As  White  paused  here,  Sargent  swung 
around  in  his  chair  and  took  another  ci- 
gar from  the  box  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 
“Have  you  finished?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  finished,”  answered  White. 
“ As  you  requested,  I have  told  my  tale  as 
briefly  as  possible.  But  I have  written  it 
out  in  full,  setting  down  all  the  facts  in 
order,  and  giving  dates  and  figures  as  ex- 
actly as  I could.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  glance  over  it.” 

Sargent  took  the  flat  little  bundle  of  pa- 
pers which  White  held  out  to  him,  and 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket.  He  lighted 
his  second  cigar  from  the  first.  Then  he 
said,  pleasantly:  “This  is  a very  pretty 
little  ghost  story  of  yours,  Mr.  White,  but 
do  you  think  you  can  get  anybody  to  take 
any  stock  in  it  ?” 

“I  believe  the  public  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  it— if — ” 

“If?”  asked  Sargent,  with  his  cigar  in 
the  air. 

“If  I publish  it.” 

“Ah,  if  you  publish  it.”  And  Sargent 
smiled  meaningly,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  his  face  changed  at  once.  “ Very 
well.  How  much  ?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  said  White,  in- 
terrogatively. 

“ How  much  do  you  want?” 

“Mr.  Sargent!”  and  White  rose  to  his 
feet,  indignantly. 

“Sit  down  again,  Mr.  White;  we  are 
talking  business  now.  How  much  do  you 
want  to  suppress  this  story  ?” 

White  clinched  the  back  of  the  chair 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  said,  “I  did  not 
expect  to  be  insulted  by  the  offer  of  a pal- 
try bribe.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  a paltry 
bribe  ? I asked  you  how  much  ?” 

By  this  time  White  had  recovered  his 
temper.  He  sat  down  again.  “You  do 
not  know  me  if  you  think  I am  to  be 
bought,  Mr.  Sargent.  I am  hesitating  as 
to  the  publication  of  the  facts  in  this  case 
because  I am  not  yet  quite  clear  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  my  duty  in  the  matter.” 

“Indeed?”  There  wras  a covert  sneer 
in  Sargent’s  manner  as  he  dropped  this 
one  word. 

“ Perhaps  self-interest  might  resolve  my 
doubts,”  continued  White.  “Perhaps  I 
could  more  readily  make  up  my  mind  to 
say  nothing  about  your  connection  with 
the  affair  of  the  Patagonia  if — ” 
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“ If — ?”  repeated  Sargent. 

“If  I felt  jealous  of  your  reputation  on 
my  own  account — in  short,  if  I were  a 
member  of  your  family.” 

“You  don’t  want  me  to  adopt  you,  do 
you  ?”  asked  Sargent,  brusquely. 

“No,  not  exactly,”  answered  White, 
hesitating,  now  he  had  reached  the  point. 
“But  I want  to  marry  your  daughter.” 

Sargent  looked  at  him  in  silent  aston- 
ishment. Then  he  wdiistled.  “You  want 
to  marrv  my  daughter  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Then  the  main  question  is  not  what 
I think,  but  what  she  thinks.  Does  she 
want  to  marry  you  ?” 

“She  told  me  so  the  last  time  I saw 
her,”  said  White,  quietly. 

Sargent  stood  up  in  his  surprise.  But 
all  he  said  was,  44  What?” 

“I  ajsked  her  to  marry  me,  and  she 
promised  to  do  so — if  you  would  consent.” 

“Ah,”  said  Sargent;  “so  you  are  en- 
gaged?” 

“ Yes,  we  are  engaged,”  answered 

White. 

“But  I have  always  told  Dorothy  that 
I would  never  consent  to  her  marrying 
anybody.  I want  her  myself.  I do  not 
wish  her  to  leave  me.” 

44 That’s  what  she  told  me.” 

“And  yet  she  has  engaged  herself  to 
you  ?” 

“We  are  engaged — yes;  but  we  shall 
not  be  married  until  you  give  your  con- 
sent.” 

“ And  you  expect  me  to  yield?”  asked 
Sargent,  harshly. 

“ That’s  why  I came  to  see  you  to-day,” 
answered  White,  gently. 

“Well,  you  are  the  cheekiest  young 
fellow  I ever  saw.”  And  Sargent  sat  down 
again,  and  struck  a match  to  relight  his 
cigar. 

White  asked,  anxiously,  “Will  you  con- 
sent ?” 

Sargent  took  two  or  three  puffs  at  his 
cigar,  and  replied : “ Of  course.  I have  to 
consent.  That  girl  makes  me  do  what  she 
pleases.  I have  never  refused  her  any- 
thing yet.  If  she  wants  you  for  a hus- 
band, she  shall  have  you.” 

“Thank  you — ” began  White. 

4 4 You  needn’t  thank  me,”  interrupted 
Sargent;  “you  had  better  go  and  thank 
her;  and  tell  her  you  are  going  to  dine 
with  us  to-day.” 

As  Sargent  and  White  came  down  the 


stairs  of  the  Bowdoin  Building  a begging 
peddler  jostled  against  the  speculator,  who 
cursed  him  cheerfully,  and  then  gave  him 
a quarter.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  White 
met  Eliphalet  Duncan,  who  was  just  go- 
ing up  to  his  office.  He  felt  so  happy  that 
he  stopped  Duncan  to  tell  him  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  guess  to  whom. 

“Of  course,”  answered  Duncan — “to 
Miss  Sargent.” 

Then  Sargent  and  White  walked  on, 
and  Duncan  went  upstairs.  As  he  came 
to  the  first  landing  he  saw  a flat  little 
bundle  of  paper.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
took  it  into  his  office  for  examination,  to 
see  if  he  might  discover  its  owner. 

In  September,  at  Newport,  toward  the 
end  of  the  waning  season,  and  just  before 
those  who  are  always  in  the  thick  of  gay- 
ety  and  fashion  abandoned  Newport  for 
Lenox,  there  was  a wedding.  Dorothy 
Sargent  and  Robert  White  were  mar- 
ried. 

Sam  Sargent,  left  alone,  turned  to  pol- 
itics with  his  wonted  energy.  On  the 
evening  after  his  interview  with  White 
in  April  he  had  had  a bad  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  he  could  not  find  the  full  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  Patagonia  af- 
fair which  White  had  given,  and  which 
he  could  have  sworn  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
For  a while  he  did  not  dare  give  rein  to 
his  ambition.  If  this  paper  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a political  enemy,  his 
election  to  any  office  became  impossible. 
But  as  time  passed  on  and  he  got  no  news 
of  the  missing  document,  he  began  to  hope 
that  it  had  been  destroyed  without  exami- 
nation. A few  days  after  his  daughter’s 
wedding  he  received  the  nomination  for 
Congress  for  which  he  had  intrigued  un- 
ceasingly, and  he  had  made  a pungent  lit- 
tle speech  accepting  the  honor. 

The  next  evening  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles fell.  He  received  a short,  sharp  note 
bidding  him  find  some  excuse  at  once  for 
declining  the  nomination,  or  the  exact 
truth  would  be  published  concerning  his 
connection  with  the  robbery  of  the  Pata- 
gonia on  the  First  of  April.  As  Sam  Sar- 
gent read  this  he  knew  of  a certainty  that 
he  had  a guardian  enemy,  and  that  his 
political  career  was  at  an  end  forever. 
He  took  up  the  fatal  missive  to  read  it 
again,  and  for  the  first  time  he  noticed 
that  it  was  written  on  a type-writer,  and 
that  it  was  signed  “ Lafitte.” 
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THE  WATTS 

WHAT  shall  our  artists  paint?  The 
study  of  any  general  exhibition  of 
contemporary  art  will  prove  that  this 
question  is  one  to  which  all  the  innova- 
tions of  modern  schools  of  painting  sug- 
gest no  direct  answer.  But  just  as  some 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  as- 
tronomy have  been  observed  through  the 
corner  of  the  eye  while  looking  fixedly  at 
another  part  of  the  heavens,  so  we  may, 
by  examining  the  tendencies  of  modern 
schools  of  art,  find  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  an  angle  remote  from  the  centre 
of  our  field  of  vision. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  one  who  was 
almost  a stranger  to  the  American  public, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  of  London,  to  be  the  first 
to  excite  here  any  serious  and  wide  spread 
discussion  of  the  value  of  imagination  in 
painting,  and  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  possibility  that  our  own  art  may  be- 
fore long  shake  itself  free  in  some  mea- 
sure from  the  crushing  burden  of  hyper- 
realism. The  experiment  of  showing  here 
a collection  of  pictures  which  in  their  pur- 
pose are  entirely  different  from  anything 
hitherto  seen  in  New  York  has  demonstra- 
ted by  its  unparalleled  success  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a new  and  better  period  of 
our  art  history — that  we  are,  in  fact,  fast 
learning  to  rank  artistic  works  according 
to  the  result,  and  not  solely  by  the  means 
and  methods  of  production.  If  the  paint- 
ings in  question  were  in  any  sense  popu- 
lar pictures,  it  might  be  alleged,  perhaps, 
that  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  has 
been  in  a measure  the  cause  of  the  lively 
interest  it  has  excited  among  us.  But,  far 
from  having  those  qualities  which  have 
hitherto  attracted  public  applause,  they 
even  have  certain  peculiarities  which  have 
never  before  been  recognized  here  as  be- 
longing to  works  of  art  of  a high  order  of 
merit. 

The  reasons  why  this  kind  of  modern 
art  is  new  to  us  here  are  readily  found  in 
the  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  public  appreciation  and  know- 
ledge of  art  in  this  country.  In  the  brief 
period  of  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
fine  arts  we  have  passed  through  different 
stages  of  growth  which  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  where  art  is  not 
indigenous.  The  facilities  for  European 
travel  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  wealthy 
class  have  brought  this  country  up  to  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  best  picture  markets, 
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and  two  or  three  different  schools  of  art 
have  each  in  its  turn  excited  us  to  ad- 
mire. to  cultivate,  and  even  to  imitate. 
The  Diisseldorf,  the  Munich,  and  the  Par- 
is schools  have  each  made  its  impression 
on  us  through  our  artists  who  have  stud- 
ied there,  and  through  the  great  number 
of  examples  of  foreign  work  which  have 
come  to  this  country.  The  growing  tend- 
ency of  these  schools  has  long  been  to- 
ward absolute  realism.  In  the  annual 
Paris  Salon,  where,  more  than  in  any  oth- 
er exhibition,  are  collected  representative 
pictures  from  every  country,  it  is  plainly 
written  on  the  walls,  with  only  a rare  hi- 
atus, that  the  prevalent  modern  impulse 
is  to  imitate  materials  and  effects  in  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  way  possible. 
The  experience  of  our  students  abroad  has 
been  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
They  have  readily  assimilated  the  novel 
and  the  radical  ideas  in  art.  They  have 
found  in  the  academies  excellent  instruc- 
tion in  the  technique  of  the  profession, 
and  have  acquired  a high  degree  of  skill 
in  execution.  They  have  been  for  vari- 
ous reasons  preoccupied  with  this  side  of 
their  education,  and  have  commonly  neg- 
lected to  pay  any  attention  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a knowledge  of  what  it  is  best 
worth  while  to  paint.  They  have  come 
home  to  repeat  the  cry  of  the  ultra-radi- 
cals in  art  that  anything  is  worth  paint- 
ing if  it  be  well  painted,  and  they  have 
helped  establish  this  theory  as  a govern- 
ing principle  in  our  art.  This  is  the  virus 
which  poisons  the  art  of  Europe.  This  is 
the  fatal  principle  which  has  glorified  the 
ugly  and  the  commonplace,  has  vitiated 
public  taste,  and  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a school  of  painters  whose  only 
legacy  to  posterity  will  be  skillful  tran- 
scripts of  whatever  is  least  desirable  to 
perpetuate  in  our  age  and  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

If  it  be  the  province  of  art  to  elevate,  to 
delight,  and  to  entertain,  certainly  the  ugly 
and  the  commonplace  have  no  niche  in  its 
‘temple.  If  the  artist  be  not  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects, there  will  be  found  in  his  productions 
nothing  higher  than  mechanical  excel- 
lence. If  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  impulse  to  create  has  its  source  in  the 
ugly  pr  in  the  beautiful,  then  art  ceases  to 
be  a profession,  and  becomes  a trade.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  greatest  works 
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ever  produced  to  find  exemplified  tlie  first 
and  only  true  purpose  of  art,  and  to  recog- 
nize there  the  principles  which  govern  all 
that  is  worth  perpetuating  in  art.  We 
have,  indeed,  simply  to  analyze  our  indi- 
vidual impressions  in  the  presence  of  an- 
cient masterpieces  to  discover  what  it  is 
that  so  compels  our  respect,  excites  our 
admiration,  and  moves  our  deepest  human 
sympathy.  We  can  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  vital  element  of  all  the  good  art  of  the 
past.  We  can  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  endeavor  to  rep- 
resent the  perfection  of  beauty  in  one  form 
or  the  other  distinguished  the  Greek  artist 
from  his  predecessors,  aud  that  this  pur- 
pose has  made  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
art  models  for  all  nations  and  for  all  time. 
Will  not  our  question  be  fully  answered 
if  we  insist  that  the  one  condition  of  artist- 
ic production  be  parallel  to  that  under 
which  were  brought  forth  those  great 
works  proven  by  experience,  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  the  test  of  centuries  and  of 
new  civilizations  to  be  the  noblest  crea- 
tions of  man  ? It  is  not  asking  too  much 
of  the  artists  that  their  purpose  be  higher 
than  the  desire  to  acquire  mechanical 
skill,  and  that  they  shall  exercise  their 
intelligence  in  the  selection  of  what  they 
shall  represent,  neither  is  it  expecting  too 
much  of  a public  so  eager  to  assimilate 
new  ideas  as  our  own  that  it  encourage 
the  best  intentions  in  art.  To  be  sure,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  modern  science 
has  sterilized  the  field  which  artists  for- 
merly found  fertile  of  inspiration.  No 
public  processions  honor  the  productions 
of  the  best  imaginative  artists.  The  great 
religious  painters  worked  with  a conscious- 
ness that  every  stroke  of  the  brush  was 
more  eloquent  than  the  sentences  of  the 
most  powerful  exhorter.  No  like  stimu- 
lus now  encourages  any  man.  Costume 
and  architecture  have  lost  much  of  their 
early  charm,  novelty  has  usurped  the 
place  of  individuality,  but  the  influences 
of  modern  progress,  however  discouraging 
they  may  seem  to  art,  have  not  changed 
the  relations  between  artist  and  public. 
Human  sentiments  and  human  passions 
remain  the  same,  and  their  power  is  undi- 
minished. We  have  no  modern  Homer 
and  no  modern  Shakespeare,  but  people 
are  still  alternately  moved  to  laughter  and 
to  tears  by  those  who  know  how  to  touch 
the  right  chords  in  literature.  Art,  too, 
counting  among  its  followers  no  rivals  to 
the  great  masters  of  the  past,  has  not 
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changed  its  mission,  and  still  retains  much 
of  its  original  potency. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  not  produ- 
cing here  works  of  a high  order  of  merit  ? 
The  reply  to  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
political  economy  is  that  the  supply  is  ac- 
cording to  the  demand,  both  in  kind  and 
in  quantity.  But  this  principle,  although 
it  is  an  agreeable  refuge  in  the  dilemma, 
does  not  here  apply.  If  it  did,  art  wrould 
be  still  in  its  primitive  stage,  or,  indeed, 
would  never  have  existed  at  all.  The  de- 
mand is  created  by  the  artist  himself,  who 
by  birth  and  training  has  keener  powers 
of  observation  than  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual, and  makes  use  of  this  faculty  to  call 
attention  to  commonly  unobserved  beau- 
ties of  nature,  or  to  excite  the  imagination 
by  the  pictorial  expression  of  some  sub- 
ject. The  artist  is  always  in  advance  of 
liis  public  for  this  very  reason,  and  since 
he  leads  the  public  taste,  it  is  to  his  charge 
that  we  must  lay  the  responsibility  for  our 
present  tendency.  Fortunately  the  situ- 
ation is  far  from  hopeless,  for  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  it  is  but  a necessary  and 
transitory  phase  in  our  art  history.  There 
has  been  every  reason  why  wre  have  felt  the 
power  of  the  radical  influence  in  art,  and 
why  we  have  followed  more  or  less  loyally 
the  lead  of  the  innovators  in  painting.  The 
conditions  of  our  education  in  art,  both  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  art  itself,  have  been  such 
that  we  naturally  incline  to  that  kind  of 
art  wrhicli  makes  the  slightest  demands 
upon  our  culture  and  our  experience.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we,  as  a people, 
having  no  national  encouragement  of  art, 
without  a system  of  general  art  education, 
and  until  recently  without  any  important 
art  museums,  could  readily  understand 
and  appreciate  the  same  things  wrhicli  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Europe,  who  have  had 
generations  of  culture  in  this  direction. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  lately  made  a rapid 
and  a significant  advance  in  matters  of 
taste,  and  art  has  been  a popular  rage  for 
nearly  a decade.  But  we  must  not  accept 
the  superficial  indications  of  interest  in  art 
as  sure  signs  of  deep  culture,  nor  mistake 
our  national  quality  of  quick  appreciation 
and  adaptability  for  the  more  serious 
stages  of  progress.  What  has  excited  our 
enthusiasm  most  is  that  art  which  must 
be  described  as  one  of  the  lowest  varieties 
— the  purely  realistic — for  we  have  accepted 
the  baneful  theory  that  good  painting  is  a 
sufficient  apology  for  an  unworthy  mo- 
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tive,  or,  indeed,  for  no  motive  at  all.  It  is 
not  fair  to  criticise  this  phase  of  our  de- 
velopment in  too  severe  terms,  for  it  is 
much  the  same  as  if  we  should  find  fault 
with  school-teachers  for  paying  too  much 
attention  to  spelling  and  grammar.  With 
the  education  of  a people  it  is  the  same  as 
with  the  education  of  an  individual.  De- 
votion to  material  things,  and  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  any  higher  or  ulterior 
purpose  in  education,  is  part  of  the  history 
of  every  life.  The  artist,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a reasonable  degree  of  skill,  must  be 
preoccupied  at  some  time  with  the  use  of 
materials,  and  until  he  becomes  so  famil- 
iar with  the  tools  of  his  profession  that  he 
is  unconscious  of  them  lie  can  not  do  his 
best  work.  Having  in  view  methods  and 
materials,  it  is  natural  and  even  necessary 
that  he  should  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  realistic  representation  of  objects  with- 
out suffering  the  distraction  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  art.  The  trouble  with  our 
artists,  then,  is  that  they  are  not  yet  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  forget  the 
means  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a result. 

Mr.  Watts  is  an  idealist,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. He  makes  no  attempt  at  realism ; he 
ignores  the  model  except  as  a guide  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  truths  of  Nature;  he  does 
not  pretend  to  imitate  the  natural  effect  of 
light  or  the  external  surface  of  things. 
His  sole  purpose  seems  to  be  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  he  has  chosen 
to  illustrate,  both  by  the  composition  and 
by  a treatment  harmonious  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject.  To  do  this,  he  is  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  sacrifice  absolute  facts 
of  nature  for  the  more  general  and  higher 
truths,  since  realism  can  no  more  illus- 
trate the  creations  of  the  imagination  than 
a gossip’s  description  can  give  the  sugges- 
tiveness which  is  the  charm  of  a poet’s 
verses.  Over  fifty  works  have  been  loan- 
ed by  Mr.  Watts  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. About  half  of  these  are  portraits, 
and  the  collection,  as  a whole,  gives  a fair 
but  by  no  means  complete  indication  of 
the  artist’s  aims  and  methods.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  paintings  seen  as  a mass 
is  so  unusual  that  it  challenges  examina- 
tion and  study.  The  absence  of  the  com- 
mon indications  of  endeavor  to  catch  the 
public  eye,  the  extreme  sobriety,  not  to 
say  sombreness,  of  the  color,  and  a peculiar 
method  of  treatment,  which  can  scarcely 
be  better  described  than  as  the  reverse 
of  that  now  in  vogue,  distinguish  the 
works  at  once  as  distinctly  inspired  by 


an  absorbing  study  of  the  old  masters. 
Whether  Mr.  Watts  has  done  well  in  sub- 
mitting himself  so  thoroughly  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  old  masters,  or  whether, 
indeed,  his  theories  of  painting,  as  we  find 
them  exemplified  in  the  collection,  have 
been  the  best  for  his  purposes,  it  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  here.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  means  of  expression,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  concerning  his  motives 
in  painting.  The  distractions  of  a color 
scheme  or  other  difficulties  of  execution 
have,  indeed,  left  their  mark  on  some  of 
the  finest  of  his  productions,  but  he  has 
generally  accomplished  what  is  best  worth 
the  endeavor  of  a true  artist  to  bring  about, 
the  expression  of  an  idea  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  completeness  of  execution  to 
cause  the  spectator  to  forget  the  means  in 
the  absorbing  presence  of  the  result.  Mr. 
Watts,  in  loaning  his  pictures,  made  no 
claim  to  represent  the  English  school,  nor 
in  fact  was  he  solicited  to  grant  the  loan 
because  lie  was  a representative  painter  of 
any  European  school.  The  chief  motive 
which  actuated  those  w*ho  took  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  borrowing  these 
pictures  was  to  bring  the  painter  before 
the  public  here  as  an  individual  who  has 
proven  by  his  works  that  modern  art  may 
be  noble,  may  be  dignified,  may  be  classic- 
al in  spirit,  without  being  imitative ; that 
it  may,  indeed,  be  of  our  age  and  may  ap- 
peal to  our  modern  tastes  and  sympathies, 
and  still  have  the  essence  of  the  highest 
art  in  its  motives  and  in  its  results. 

In  portraits  Mr.  Watts  has  acquired  a 
degree  of  skill  of  an  unusual  order.  Those 
shown  in  the  loan  collection,  some  of  them 
the  best  he  has  ever  painted,  are  remarka- 
ble examples  of  modern  work,  often  com- 
bining great  vigor  of  execution  with  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  expression.  If 
they  were  shown  in  the  presence  of  the 
sitter,  the  casual  observer  would  undoubt- 
ly  find  that  they  are  not  generally  accu- 
rate realistic  likenesses.  But  it  is  certain- 
ly the  highest  aim  in  portraiture  to  give 
the  best  impression  of  a head  as  it  appears 
to  the  painter  familiar  with  the  character 
and  the  personality  of  the  sitter.  It  is  not 
left  to  the  portrait  painter  alone  to  discov- 
er the  fact  that  no  one  ever  looks  twice 
the  same,  for  any  one  who  contemplates 
with  interest  a human  head  soon  discovers 
that  for  himself.  An  accurate  imitation 
of  a head  as  it  appeal's  at  any  one  time 
may  have,  to  be  sure,  some  elements  of 
good  portraiture  in  it,  but  it  is  much  more 
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likely  to  be  of  no  more  value  in  most  ways 
than  an  instantaneous  photograph.  The 
portraits  by  Mr.  Watts  are  distinguished 
by  powerful  personality  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality. If  he  has  omitted  the  minor 
details  of  physical  resemblance,  he  has 
given  in  their  place  a large  and  sympa- 
thetic realization  of  the  personal  traits  of 
the  sitter.  In  the  execution  he  has  avoid- 
ed above  all  that  stumbling-block  of  most 
portrait  painters — study  of  the  sitter  from 
too  close  a point  of  view.  Comparison 
between  the  different  heads  will  show  that 
they  each  give  the  effect  of  a mass  of  col- 
or, the  tone  of  which  is  as  much  a pecul- 
iarity of  each  sitter  as  the  drawing  of  the 
head  and  the  proportion  of  the  features. 
This  will  indicate  as  well  as  anything  else 
to  what  extent  the  artist  was  impressed  by 
the  sitter,  for  such  a result  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  the  most  complete  and  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  head  without  yielding  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  details.  It  may  be  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  Watts's  portraits  in  order  to 
show  the  difference  between  this  work  and 
that  of  the  most  modern  and  at  present  the 
most  popular  portrait  painters.  The  chief 
and  decidedly  prominent  qualities  of  por- 
traits of  the  accepted  modern  school  are 
solidity,  truthful  effect  of  light,  and  accu- 
rate imitation  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
sitter.  The  first  impression,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  impression  which  the  best  of  the 
realistic  portraits  gives  the  spectator  is  that 
of  unqualified  and  uncompromising  truth, 
but  truth  of  surface  alone.  What  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  character  is  but  accu- 
rate drawing;  the  so-called  personality  is 
oftenest  but  a mannerism  of  the  artist, 
and  the  much-praised  solidity  and  effect 
of  reality  are  but  the  simplest  tricks  of 
the  painters  skill. 

We  should  include  in  our  reply  to  the 
question,  “What  shall  our  artists  paint ?” 
first  of  all  portraits,  because  portraiture 
demands  the  highest  quality  of  mind  join- 
ed with  a complete  mastery  of  execution, 
and  because  it  opens  the  way  to  the  illus- 
tration of  subjects  higher  in  range  than 
those  which  call  for  nothing  but  realistic 
imitation  of  actual  subjects  and  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  things.  The  same  keen  sense 
of  observation  and  the  same  loyalty  to 
mental  impressions  which  are  necessary  to 
an  artist  in  portrait  painting  are  of  equal 
value  in  the  execution  of  any  picture 
which  represents  any  human  passion  or 
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emotion,  or  excites  any  elevated  human 
interest.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Watts  has 
carried  into  his  pictures  the  same  princi- 
ples which  have  been  his  support  in  por- 
traiture. His  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
would  not  claim  for  these  pictures  that  they 
have  no  faults.  Unfortunately  many  of 
those  loaned  by  Mr.  Watts  are  in  an  un- 
completed state,  and  they  must  be  judged 
largely  by  the  intention  of  the  painter. 
“ Love  and  Death”  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all  his  works,  and  scarcely  needs  de- 
scription here.  The  commanding  figure  of 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  clothed 
in  voluminous  drapery,  thrusting  aside  in 
his  resistless  advance  the  form  of  Love 
vainly  struggling  to  guard  the  doorway 
through  which  Death  is  sure  to  pass,  far 
better  represents  the  modern  idea  than  the 
ghastly  symbolical  skeleton  which  has  so 
long  held  a place  in  all  similar  illustra- 
tions. By  turning  the  back  of  the  figure 
of  Death  toward  the  spectator  the  artist 
has  suggested  the  eternal  mystery  of  that 
face  upon  which  no  man  has  ever  looked; 
by  the  simple  gesture  of  the  arm  and  the 
full  forward  movement  he  has  represented 
the  irresistible  power,  the  inevitable  ad- 
vance, of  the  enemy  who  knows  no  pause 
nor  hinderance.  By  the  contrast  between 
this  sombre  figure  and  the  tender  form  of 
Love  struggling  in  anguish  among  the 
roses  clustering  around  the  doorway,  there 
is  presented  to  every  mind  the  ever-recur- 
ring experience  of  human  life  when  the 
full  strength  of  love  finds  its  sole  conquer- 
or in  the  supreme  power  of  death.  Turn- 
ing from  this  to  the  next  in  the  series,  we 
find  in  “ Love  and  Life”  another  phase  of 
human  existence  illustrated  with  equal 
thoughtfulness  and  parallel  poetical  feel- 
ing. Here  Love  is  shown  as  a youthful 
figure,  strong,  vigorous,  and  self-reliant, 
as  he  tenderly  assists  the  shrinking  yet 
trusting  maiden  Life  to  climb  a rough  and 
rocky  pathway.  The  tone  of  the  picture 
is  soft  and  tender,  the  color  scheme  sym- 
bolizing the  youthful  idea  of  the  future, 
bright,  fresh,  and  shadowless.  Still  again 
has  Mr.  Watts  been  impelled  by  his  med- 
itation on  the  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence to  express  the  idea  of  the  controlling 
and  uncontrollable  influences  upon  which 
our  lives  depend.  “Time,  Death,  and  Judg- 
ment” is  a group  of  colossal  figures  advan- 
cing through  space  with  a solemn  stride. 
Death  is  here  a female  figure  with  garner- 
ed buds,  blossoms,  and  leaves ; Time,  a giant 
youth  with  changeless  stare ; and  Judgment, 
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a swooping  Nemesis  with  flaming  sword. 
In  its  treatment  it  resembles  neither  of  the 
two  first  mentioned,  because  the  artist  has 
endeavored  to  embody  the  idea  of  the  sta- 
bility and  the  unalterable  nature  of  these 
agencies  by  the  character  of  the  figures 
which  represent  them.  The  human  form, 
simplified,  enlarged,  purged  of  its  mortal 
elements  of  change  and  decay,  is  used  by 
Mr.  Watts  in  this  picture  to  symbolize  pow- 
ers beside  which  all  human  forces  are  weak 
and  ineffectual.  In  his  treatment  he  has 
given  them  an  appearance  of  firmness  and 
immobility  which  harmonizes  with  the 
idea  of  the  subject. 

The  nude  figure  is  to  Mr.  Watts  an  al- 
phabet with  which  he  constructs,  as  in  the 
“ Chaos,”  a descriptive  poem,  or  it  is  a po- 
tent medium  of  expression,  through  which, 
as  in  the  “Eve  Tempted,”  he  excites  the 
imagination  to  complete  the  idealization 
which  art  can  only  suggest,  not  repro- 
duce. He  paints  no  figure  for  the  sake 
of  the  model  alone,  considering  the  repro- 
duction of  the  qualities  of  human  flesh 
only  worthy  his  brush  when  it  may  car- 
ry to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  some  ex- 
alted idea.  With  this  purpose  he  has 
painted  several  nude  figures,  three  Eves 
among  the  rest,  with  no  hint  of  that  earth- 
liness  which  is  characteristic  of  French 
art,  and  for  which  the  marvellous  skill 
of  those  painters  is  no  apology  or  excuse. 
In  his  use  of  the  figure  he  is,  of  course, 
following  the  lines  of  ancient  Greek  art, 
for  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  his 
composition  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
movements  he  creates  are  found  abundant 
indications  of  sympathetic  study  of  the 
noble  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Whoever  has  deplored  the  tendencies  of 
modern  French  art,  and  has  vainly  sought 
among  the  numberless  nudes  that  are 
hung  each  year  in  the  public  exhibitions 
in  France  for  a single  example  which 
might  increase  our  admiration  for  the  hu- 
man form,  and  call  our  attention  to  the 
chaste  beauties  of  the  noblest  of  creations, 
will  find  in  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Watts  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  eliminate  from  the 
figure  all  grossness,  and  to  clothe  it  with 
the  perfect  garment  of  purity.  If  the 
nude  is  painted  except  with  this  motive, 
can  it  be  classed  as  art  ? 

The  “ Eve  Tempted”  alluded  to  above 
is  the  only  one  of  the  series  of  three  which 
it  was  possible  to  procure  for  the  loan  col- 
lection. The  large,  almost  Michael-Ange- 
lesque,  forms  suggest  ripe  and  vigorous 


womanhood,  while  a certain  dignified 
grace  of  action  and  unconsciousness  of 
pose  make  one  forget  the  model,  and  think 
only  of  the  exalted  type  of  beauty  which 
the  painter  has  endeavored  to  represent. 
Unfortunately  the  picture  is  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  so  that  its  full  charm  is  lost; 
but  the  abundance  of  Paradise  is  well 
enough  shown  in  the  tangle  of  leaves 
half  concealing  the  figure  of  Eve,  and  of- 
fering to  her  hesitating  touch  the  tempt- 
ing fruit.  In  the  “Fata  Morgana”  is 
found  another  type  of  female  beauty  in 
the  sprightly  figure  of  a maiden  symbol- 
izing opportunity.  She  escapes  the  clutch 
of  her  pursuer,  who  has  vainly  endeavor- 
ed to  seize  the  lock  of  hair  by  which  alone 
she  can  be  caught,  and,  with  a movement 
full  of  suppleness  and  grace,  dances  away, 
laughing  at  the  impotent  attempt  at  her 
capture.  We  pause  to  note  the  exquisite- 
ly modelled  limbs  and  the  animated  swing- 
of  the  figure,  unconscious  of  its  nudity, 
remembering  only  how  fully  it  embodies 
in  the  spirit  of  its  action  the  idea  of  the* 
fleeting  character  of  that  will-o’-the-wisp, 
opportunity. 

The  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice”  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  compositions* 
and  is,  perhaps,  open  to  the  criticism  that 
it  exaggerates  somewhat  the  effect  of  the 
situation.  He  has  chosen  to  illustrate* 
the  instant  when  Orpheus,  having  looked 
behind  him,  contrary  to  the  command, 
finds  Eurydice  dragged  back  by  fate  into- 
the  depths  of  Hades.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  manly  strength  of  Orpheus  and 
the  helplessness  of  Eurydice  is  heightened 
by  the  great  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
flesh  of  the  two  figures.  Not  an  echo  of 
the  hues  of  life  which  tinge  the  limbs  of 
the  hero  is  found  in  the  pallid  skin  of  the 
drooping,  nerveless  victim  which  fate  has. 
claimed.  The  mystery  and  gloom  of  Hades 
are  suggested  by  a background  full  of  dim 
forms  and  sombre  colors.  Another  sub- 
ject taken  from  mythology  and  treated 
with  exquisite  taste  is  the  “Endymion.” 
The  shepherd  sleeps  in  the  vale  of  Mean- 
der, and  Semele  hovers  over  him,  charm- 
ed by  his  beauty.  There  is  in  the  whole 
collection  no  better  example  of  adequate 
and  agreeable  illustration  of  a poetical 
idea  than  this  simple  composition.  The 
suggestion  of  the  crescent  moon  is  subtly 
conveyed  by  the  curve  of  the  hovering- 
figure,  and  by  the  silver-hued  drapery 
which  conceals  and  yet  reveals  the  form. 
The  large  and  simple  movements,  the* 
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grace  and  nobility  of  the  figures,  recall 
the  charms  of  Greek  sculpture,  while  the 
whole  story  of  Endymion  is  brought  to 
mind  by  this  thoughtful  interpretation  of 
a single  incident.  To  call  this  intellectu- 
al art  would  be  to  only  half  define  it,  and 
would,  indeed,  but  ill  express  its  charac- 
ter. The  conditions  of  good  art  are  satis- 
fied, for  the  eye  is  pleased,  the  imagination 
excited,  and  the  intellect  awakened.  As 
for  the  treatment — he  who  finds  the  treat- 
ment inadequate  to  express  the  idea  must 
indeed  be  a devoted  and  a loyal  realist. 
We  have  seen  in  some  of  these  pictures 
how  skillfully  Mr.  Watts  has  touched  the 
strings  which  vibrate  in  every  human 
heart.  He  has  shown  us  love  as  a sus- 
taining power  in  human  life,  and  love 
powerless  to  resist  the  advance  of  death, 
and  in  the  “Paolo  and  Francesca”  he  com- 
pletes his  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
human  love  by  eloquently  repeating  the 
oft-told  story  of  the  hopeless  but  enduring 
passion  of  the  most  unhappy  pair  of  mor- 
tal lovers.  Joined  together  for  all  time, 
they  cling  to  each  other  with  nerveless 
touch,  the  eternal  pain  of  disappointed 
love  visible  on  their  faces,  forever  scored 
with  the  lines  of  acute  death  agony.*  Twin 
spirits,  they  float  through  the  murky  mys- 
teries of  the  Inferno,  types  of  wretched- 
ness and  suffering.  This  has  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  for  illustration,  but  Mr. 
Watts  has  made  it  his  own  by  the  compre- 
hensive manner  in  which  he  has  grasped 
the  idea  and  imparted  the  true  Dantesque 
spirit  to  his  composition.  This  successful 
treatment  of  an  old  subject  may  serve  to 
show  to  all  to  whom  the  question  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  is  a vital  and  an 
interesting  one  that  it  is  the  individual 
conception,  not  the  subject  itself,  that 
makes  the  picture,  and  it  may  also  sug- 
gest another  factor  in  the  complex  answer 
to  the  apparently  simple  interrogation. 

In  this  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete 
study  of  Mr.  Watts’s  paintings  it  will  have 
been  noticed,  perhaps,  that  there  has  been 
no  hint  of  school  or  of  nationality  either 
in  the  character  of  the  subjects  or  in  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  painter  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  shown  to  be  broadly  human  and  not 
local.  One  of  the  great  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  collection  is  that  purely  national 
schools  of  art  are  now  no  longer  possible, 
because  the  advance  of  modern  science  has 
harmonized  the  many  differences  which 
formerly  were  distinctive  features  of  the 
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art  of  various  nations.  Good  art  is  cos- 
mopolitan. Since  we  entered  upon  a pe- 
riod of  interest  in  art  here  in  America  the 
cry,  “Let  us  help  American  art,”  feebly 
uttered  at  first,  has  made  itself  heard  on 
all  sides.  With  that  cry  echoing  in  our 
ears  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  and  ask 
how  American  art  may  best  be  encour- 
aged. Is  it  by  indiscriminately  buying 
American  pictures  because  they  are  native 
productions  ? No ; because  it  is  only  judi- 
cious encouragement  which  is  good  for  pa- 
tron and  for  producer.  Is  it  by  insisting 
upon  the  selection  of  American  subjects  ? 
No ; because  we  have  no  right  to  cramp  a 
natural  inclination  by  seeking  to  mould  it 
to  our  own  national  ways.  A born  New- 
Englander  may  have  an  Italian  tempera- 
ment. Many  of  the  famous  artists  of  mod- 
ern European  schools  have  sought  their 
subjects  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
country,  and  often  outside  the  circle  of 
national  sympathy  and  appreciation.  The 
artist  who  recognizes  in  himself  no  impulse 
to  paint  the  scenes  or  the  historical  events 
of  his  own  country  may  yet  find  a stimu- 
lus in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Let 
us  look  at  the  matter  in  its  widest  and  most 
noble  aspect.  The  best  way  to  encourage 
American  art  is  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  true  artists  among  us,  whether 
they  paint  subjects  inspired  by  civilized 
American  life  or  by  the  barbarism  of  re- 
mote Asia.  The  purpose  is  the  all-impor- 
tant object.  Let  it  be  a condition  of  suc- 
cess that  the  artist  shall  respect  his  profes- 
sion ; that  he  use  his  talents  not  to  glori- 
fy ugliness,  but  to  perpetuate  the  sublime 
beauty  of  nature’s  highest  truths;  that  he 
prepare  himself  by  the  development  of  his 
mind  to  illustrate  his  chosen  subjects  in  a 
manner  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the 
layman,  and  which  shall  present  the  ideas 
in  a new  aspect,  the  natural  result  of  in- 
dividual observation  and  study.  Let  him 
be  encouraged  in  the  ambition  to  be  first 
of  all  a man,  then  an  artist.  Let  “art  for 
art’s  sake”  be  the  cry,  not  “art  for  the  sake 
of  patriotism.  ” W e can  not  afford  to  shrink 
our  horizon  by  fostering  a school  of  art  of 
a limited  aim  and  a narrow  scope.  Shake- 
speare was  no  less  an  Englishman  for 
writing  Ha  mlet,  Othello,  or  Julius  Caesar. 
We  judge  him  as  we  must  now  judge  art- 
ists, after  ignoring  his  nationality. 

The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Watts’s  paintings 
has  done  a great  deal  toward  awaking  pub- 
lic interest  in  a better  side  of  art  than  the 
purely  mechanical  one.  It  is  encouraging 
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to  reflect  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
works  which  might  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  because  they  are 
individual  creations,  not  reproductions 
of  local  types  or  scenes.  If  Mr.  Watts 
has  not  fully  shown  us  by  his  work  what 
our  artists  should  paint,  he  has  given  us  a 
plain  hint  of  it,  and  has  at  least  pointed 
out  a direction  of  effort  which  is  at  once 


cosmopolitan  and  worthy  a genuine  art- 
ist. The  exhibition  has  distracted  our  at- 
tention from  curiosities  of  execution  and 
triumphs  of  accurate  realism,  and  has,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  initiated  an  era  of  more  pm- 
found  study  and  more  thoughtful  appreci- 
ation, which  shall  surely  both  encourage 
our  native  art  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
good  taste  among  us. 


EAST  ANGELS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LUCIAN  SPENSER’S  good  looks  were 
of  the  kind  that  is  conspicuously  at- 
tractive while  the  youth  which  accompa- 
nies them  lasts;  his  face  and  figure  were  a 
personification  of  radiant  young  manhood 
at  its  best.  The  same  features,  the  same 
height  and  bearing,  would  have  had  quite 
a different  aspect  if  robbed  of  the  color, 
the  sunniness — if  one  may  so  express  it — 
which  was  now  the  most  brilliant  attribute 
of  the  whole.  He  was  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  but  slender  still.  He  had  a 
bearing  which  was  graceful  as  well  as 
manly.  His  hair  of  a bright  golden  color 
had  a burnished  look,  which  came  from  its 
thick  mass  being  kept  so  short  that  the 
light  could  find  only  an  expanse  of  crisped 
ends  to  shine  across.  He  had  a way  of 
throwing  back  his  head  a little  as  he  walk- 
ed or  talked,  and  this  too,  being  plainly 
quite  natural,  seemed  somehow  like  an- 
other attribute  of  his  sanguine  y oung  vigor. 
His  eyes  were  blue,  the  deep  blue  which  is 
distinguishable  as  blue,  and  not  gray  or 
green,  across  a room.  This  clear  bright 
color  was  their  principal  beauty,  as  they 
were  not  large.  They  were  charming  eyes ; 
which  could  turn  to  tenderness  in  an  in- 
stant. But  though  they  could  be  tender, 
their  usual  expression  was  that  of  easy  in- 
difference— an  expression  which,  when  ac- 
companied by  a becoming  modesty  and 
frankness,  sits  very  well  upon  a strong, 
handsome  young  man.  He  had  a well-cut 
profile,  white  teeth  gleaming  under  a gold- 
en mustache,  a pleasant  voice,  and  a fre- 
quent, equally  pleasant  laugh.  No  one 
could  resist  a certain  amount  of  admira- 
tion when  he  appeared;  and  the  feeling 
was  not  dimmed  by  anything  in  his  man- 
ner, for  he  was  good-humored  and  witty, 
and  if,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  rather  in- 
different, he  was  also  quite  without  ego- 
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tism,  and  quite  without,  too,  that  tendency 
to  underrate  others  which  many  excellent 
people  possess— a tendency  which  comes 
oftenest  from  jealousy,  but  often,  too,  from 
a real  incapacity  to  comprehend  that  peo- 
ple may  be  agreeable,  and  happy,  and  much 
admired,  and  even  good,  with  tastes  and 
opinions,  appearance  and  habits,  which  dif- 
fer totally  from  their  own.  Lucian  Spen- 
ser underrated  nobody;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  apt  to  see  the  pleasant  side  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  thrown.  He 
took  no  trouble  to  penetrate ; it  was  not  a 
deep  view ; probably  it  W’as  a su perficial 
one.  But  it  was  a question — so  some  of 
his  friends  had  thought — whether  this  was 
not  better  than  the  strict  watch,  the  sadly 
satisfactory  search,  for  faults  in  the  circle 
of  their  own  families  and  friends  which 
many  conscientious  people  keep  up  all  their 
lives.  Lucian,  as  has  been  said,  under- 
rated nobody.  And  apparently  he  was 
not  possessed  by  the  burning  desire  to  an- 
nounce his  principles  and  tastes  to  all  the 
world,  to  convert  other  people  to  them. 
Regarding  other  people  his  chief  principle 
at  present  seemed  to  be  that  they  should 
be  handsome;  if  not  handsome,  then  pic- 
turesque. Garda  Thorne  was  the  one; 
De  Torrez  was  the  other. 

A day  or  two  after  his  midnight  mus- 
ings  on  the  beach,  Evert  Winthrop  was 
coming  down  Pacheco  Lane  toward  the 
eyrie,  when  he  heard,  in  a long,  sweet, 
distant  note,  “Good-by.”  It  came  from 
the  water.  But  at  first  he  could  not  place 
it.  There  were  two  or  three  fishermen’s 
boats  passing;  but  the  fishermen  of  Gra- 
cias were  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  “good- 
by”  in  clear  English  accents  to  each  other. 
Their  English  was  by  no  means  clear;  it 
was  mixed  with  Spanish  and  West  Indian, 
with  words  borrowed  from  the  not  remote 
African  of  the  Florida  negro,  and  even 
with  some  from  the  native  Indian  tongues ; 
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it  was  a very  patchwork  of  languages. 
Again  came  the  note,  and  Winthrop,  go- 
ing forward  to  the  edge  of  the  low  bank, 
looked  over  the  water.  The  course  of  one 
of  the  boats,  the  smallest,  had  brought  it 
nearer,  and  he  now  recognized  Lucian 
Spenser  in  the  stern,  holding  the  sail-rope 
and  steering,  and  Garda  Thorne,  facing 
him,  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Garda  waved  her  hand,  and  called  again 
“Good-by.”  They  glided  past  him,  and 
he  raised  his  hat,  but  did  not  attempt  con- 
versation across  the  water.  In  a few  min- 
utes more  Lucian  had  tacked,  and  the  boat 
turned  eastward  down  the  harbor,  the  sail, 
which  had  swung  round,  now  hiding  their 
figures  from  his  view.  Winthrop  left  the 
bank,  crossed  the  green  - carpeted  lane, 
and  went  up  the  outside  stairway  to  the 
eyrie's  drawing-room.  His  aunt  was  not 
there;  there  was  only  Celestine,  who, 
loathing  the  desultory  methods  of  Cindy, 
the  colored  girl,  who  was  supposed  to  act 
as  the  eyrie's  parlor-maid,  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  banishing  her  at  intervals  from  the 
scene,  and  engaging  personally  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  dust  according  to  her 
own  system.  The  system  of  Celestine 
was  deep  and  complicated,  beginning  with 
the  pinning  of  a towel  tightly  over  her 
entire  head  in  a compact  cap-like  fashion 
of  much  austerity,  followed  as  second 
stage  by  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  tea- 
leaves  upon  the  carpet,  and  ending — But 
no  one  knew  where  it  ended ; no  one  had 
ever  gone  far  enough.  It  was  at  the  tea 
leaf  stage  that  Winthrop  found  her. 

“She’s  gone  out  walkin’  with  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew,”  Celestine  replied,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  for  Mrs.  Rutherford.  “You  see 
she  got  her  feet  all  sozzled  last  night  com- 
ing home  across  the  plazzer  from  church 
with  that  there  Dr.  Kirby.  And  so  she 
took  cold,  of  course.  And  there’s  nothin’ 
so  good  for  a cold  as  half  an  hour  outside 
in  this  bakin’  sun,  and  so  I told  her.” 

“You  don’t  speak  as  though  you  alto- 
gether approved  of  evening  service,  Mi- 
nerva?” Winthrop  answered,  amused  by 
her  emphasis. 

“Well,  I don’t,  and  that’s  a fact,  Mr. 
Evert.  In  the  morniri ' it’s  all  very  well ; 
but  in  the  evenin\  I’ve  noticed,  the  mo- 
tive's apt  to  be  mixed.  It’s  pretty  gener- 
ally who  you  come  home  with.  My  mo- 
ther used  to  say  to  Lovina  (that  was  my 
sister)  and  me,  ‘Girls,  in  the  evenin’s  I 
don't  like  to  have  you  go  loblolloping 
down  to  meetin’  and  straddlin’  up  the 
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aisle.  It  ain’t  real  godliness ; it’s  just  pur- 
tense,  and  everybody  with  any  gumption 
knows  it  is.’  And  she  was  quite  right, 
Mr.  Evert — quite.”  And  having  thus  ex- 
pressed herself  at  much  greater  length 
than  was  usual  with  her,  Celestine  re- 
sumed her  labors,  and  raised  such  a dust 
that  the  man  (whom  she  still  considered 
quite  a young  lad)  was  glad  to  beat  a re- 
treat. 

He  went  to  the  east  piazza,  and  seated 
himself  with  a book  in  his  hand.  But  his 
eyes  followed  the  sail  which  was  moving 
slowly  down  the  harbor  toward  Patricio. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  Margaret  Harold, 
coming  through  the  long  window,  found 
him  there.  By  this  time  the  sail  was  gone ; 
only  the  mast  could  be  seen;  Lucian  and 
his  companion  had  landed  on  Patricio. 

“They  are  going  to  see  Madam  Ruiz,” 
said  Margaret. 

“No,”  replied  Winthrop;  “if  they  had 
been  going  there,  they  would  have  stopped 
this  side,  at  the  landing.” 

“It  would  amuse  Garda  more  to  stop  on 
the  ocean  side.  It’s  the  only  thing  she 
plans  for— amusement.” 

“ I can  see  no  especial  entertainment  in 
it;  it  will  simply  be  that  he  will  have  hard 
work  to  get  the  boat  off.” 

“That  is  what  will  amuse  her — to  see 
him  work  hard.” 

“ He  won’t  enjoy  it!” 

“No;  but  she  will.” 

‘ ‘You  knew  they  were  going  ?”  said  Win- 
throp, taking  up  his  book  again. 

“I  was  passing  the  plaza  landing,  and 
happened  to  see  them  start.” 

“Did  they  tell  you  they  were  going  to 
see  Madam  Ruiz  ?” 

“They  were  too  far  off  to  speak;  they 
were  just  at  the  pier’s  end.  No;  but  when 
I saw  they  had  landed  (I  have  been  watch- 
ing them  from  the  window),  I supposed 
of  course  they  were  going  there.” 

“There’s  no  supposing  anything  with 
Lucian  Spenser,”  answered  Winthrop. 
He  got  up,  took  the  glass  which  was  hang- 
ing in  its  case  on  a nail  behind  him,  and 
turned  it  toward  the  point  of  Patricio. 
“They’re  not  going  toward  the  Ruiz  plan- 
tation at  all,”  he  said;  “ they’re  walking 
southward,  down  the  beach.”  He  put  the 
glass  back  in  its  case,  closed  it,  replaced  it 
on  the  nail,  and  sat  down  again  with  his 
book.  But  he  did  not  open  it. 

“ I am  surprised  that  Mrs.  Carew  should 
have  allowed  Garda  to  go,”  he  went  on, 
after  a moment.  ‘ ‘ She’s  staying  with  Mrs. 
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Carew,  isn’t  she?  She’s  always  staying 
with  some  one  nowadays.” 

“She  is  staying  with  Mrs.  Carew  till  to- 
morrow only.  Mrs.  Carew  likes  Lucian 
Spenser  immensely;  she  tells  every  one 
how  much  she  likes  him.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  it — Mrs.  Carew’s  admirations,”  re- 
sponded Winthrop.  “ He’s  an  irresponsi- 
ble sort  of  fellow,”  he  added,  speaking 
with  moderation.  He  was  not  moderate, 
but  he  often  spoke  with  moderation.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  felt  that  he  might 
have  said  much  more. 

‘ 1 Yes,  I think  he  is  rather  irresponsible,” 
assented  Margaret.  “I  suppose  he  would 
say  why  shouldn’t  he  be,  if  it  pleases  him.” 

“No  reason  in  the  world.  I don’t  im- 
agine any  one  cares.  But  they  ought  not 
to  permit  Edgarda  Thorne  to  go  about 
with  him  as  she  does.  She  has  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  walking  or  sailing  with 
Manuel  Ruiz,  or  that  young  Cuban  — I 
mean  walking  or  sailing  with  them  alone.” 

“ Probably  they  have  never  asked  her.” 

“That  is  very  likely.  I suppose  they 
wouldn’t  dream  of  it.  And  that  is  what  I 
am  referring  to ; she  has  been  brought  up 
here  under  such  a curious  mixture  of  free- 
dom and  strictness  that  she  is  not  at  all 
fitted  to  cope  with  a person  like  Spenser.” 

“Shall  I speak  to  Mrs.  Thorne?”  said 
Margaret.  She  was  standing  by  the  piaz- 
za’s parapet,  her  hand  resting  on  its  top, 
her  eyes  fixed  vaguely  on  Patricio,  though 
the  two  figures  were  no  longer  in  sight. 
Winthrop’s  chair  being  behind  her  and  on 
one  side,  he  could  see  only  her  profile,  out- 
lined against  the  light. 

“Mrs.  Thorne  is  already  awakened  to 
it,”  he  answered;  “ she  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject.” 

“There  was  your  opportunity.  What 
did  you  say  ?” 

“I  told  her — I told  her  not  to  be  un- 
easy,” he  replied,  breaking  into  a laugh 
over  his  own  inconsistencies.  “But  it 
isn’t  Mrs.  Thorne  who  is  to  blame — I mean 
Mrs.  Thorne  alone;  it  is  Mrs.  Carew,  the 
Kirbys,  the  Moores,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.” 

“In  other  words,  the  whole  society  of 
Gracias.  Ought  we  to  corrupt  them  with 
our  worldly  cautions  ?” 

“We’re  not  corrupting;  it’s  Spenser 
who’s  corrupting.  We  should  never  cor- 
rupt them  though  we  should  stay  here  for- 
ever. They’re  idyllic,  of  course ; it’s  an 
idyllic  society.  But  we  can  be  idyllic  too.” 
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Margaret  shook  her  head.  “ I’m  afraid 
we  can  only  be  appreciative.” 

“It’s  the  same  thing.  If  we  can  ap- 
preciate little  Gracias,  with  its  remoteness 
and  its  simplicity,  its  stateliness  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  ideas,  its  pine-barrens  and  roses, 
mocking-  birds  and  beaches,  I maintain  that 
we’re  very  idyllic  indeed.  What  can  be 
more  so  ?” 

Margaret  did  not  reply.  After  a while 
she  said,  “If  you  will  ask  Aunt  Katrina  to 
drive  with  you  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
will  have  Telano  row  me  down  to  East 
Angels.” 

“You  think  you  will  speak  in  any  case  ? 
I suppose  you  know  with  what  enthusiast- 
ic approval  Mrs.  Thorne  honors  all  you 
say  and  do  ?” 

“Yes,  something  of  it.” 

‘ ‘ But  you  don’t  care  for  her  approvals,” 
he  said,  only  half  interrogatively. 

“Yes,  I care,”  Margaret  answered.  “ In 
this  case  I care  a great  deal,  as  it  may  give 
me  some  influence  over  her.” 

“What  shall  you  say  to  her? — not  that 
I have  any  right  to  ask.” 

“I  am  very  willing  to  tell.  I had 
thought  of  asking  whether  she  would  let 
Garda  go  back  with  me  when  we  go  home — 
back  to  New  York;  I had  thought  of  hav- 
ing her  go  to  school  there  for  six  months.” 

“I  can’t  imagine  her  in  a school.  But 
it’s  very  kind  in  you  to  think  of  it,  all  the 
same.” 

“She  could  stay  with  Madame  Martel 
and  take  lessons.  It  wouldn’t  be  quite  like 
a school.” 

“That  might  do.  Still — I can  hardly 
imagine  her  away  from  Gracias,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point.” 

“Neither  can  I.  But,  as  you  see,  irre- 
sponsible people  have  made  their  way  in 
here.  They  wTill  do  so  again.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  place  and  Garda 
idyllic  simply  to  please  ourselves.” 

“Well,  then,  I wish  wecould,”  respond- 
ed Winthrop,  emphatically.  ‘ 4 But  I don't 
believe  the  little  mother  could  stand  the 
separation,”  he  went  on. 

“I  shouldn’t  ask  her  to;  at  least  not  for 
long.  I should  ask  her  to  come  herself, 
later.  New  York  might  amuse  her.” 

“ Never  in  the  world.  She  wouldn’t  in 
the  least  approve  of  it,”  said  Winthrop, 
laughing.  “ It  wouldn’t  be  Thorne,  or 
Duero;  it  wouldn’t  even  be  Rees  vi  lie;  she’d 
feel  that  she  ought  to  reform  it,  yet 
wouldn’t  know  how.  She’d  be  dreadfully 
perplexed.  She  has  a genius  for  perplex- 
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itv,  poor  little  soul.  It  comes  from  her 
having*  so  much  conscience.  But  I can’t 
express  how  good  I think  it  is  of  you  to 
be  willing  to  give  them  such  a delightful 
change  as  that/’  he  went  on — u to  take  a 
whole  family  on  your  shoulders  for  six 
long  months.” 

44  A family  of  two.  It  would  be  a plea- 
sure to  do  it.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  people  don't 
often  do  such  things,  except  for  their  rel- 
atives. Not  very  often  for  them.” 

“I  know  it  perfectly.  And  I have  al- 
ways wondered  why  they  did  not — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  they  had  the  ability,” 
answered  Margaret. 

Winthrop  in  his  heart  had  been  much 
astonished  by  her  plan.  It  did  not  accord 
with  his  idea  of  Mrs.  Harold.  He  looked 
at  her  as  if  in  search  of  some  expression 
that  should  throw  a gleam  of  light  upon 
her  motives.  But  she  had  not  moved,  and 
he  could  still  see  only  her  profile.  After 
a while  she  lifted  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  resting  with  abstracted  gaze  upon 
the  water,  and,  for  the  first  time,  turned 
toward  him.  A faint  smile  crossed  her 
face  as  she  met  his  inquiring  look;  but 
her  expression  under  the  smile  seemed  to 
him  sad.  She  bent  her  head  slightly 
without  speaking,  as  if  to  say  good-by, 
and  then  turning,  she  went  back  through 
the  long  window  into  the  house.  Win- 
throp, left  behind,  said  to  himself  that 
while  he  had  no  desire  as  a general  thing 
for  long  conversations  with  Margaret  Har- 
old, he  wished  this  time  that  she  had  not 
gone  away  so  soon.  Then  it  came  to  him 
that  she  almost  always  went  away,  that  it 
was  almost  always  she  who  rose,  and  on 
some  pretext  or  other  left  him  to  himself. 
She  left  him — he  did  not  leave  her.  On 
this  occasion  she  had  gone  without  the 
pretext ; she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
invent  one;  she  had  simply  walked  off. 
Of  course  she  was  quite  free  to  come  and  go 
as  she  pleased.  But  he  should  have  liked 
to  hear  more  about  her  plan  for  Garda. 

The  next  day  she  did  not  go  down  to 
East  Angels.  Her  proposed  visit  had  had 
to  do  with  Lucian  Spenser,  and  Lucian 
Spenser  had  taken  his  departure  from 
Gracias  that  morning — a final  departure, 
as  it  was  understood;  at  least  he  had  no 
present  intention  of  returning.  It  was 
very  sudden.  He  had  had  time  to  say 
good-by  only  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Moore. 
To  Mr.  Moore  he  had  intrusted  a little 
note  of  farewell  for  Edgarda  Thorne,  who 


had  returned  to  East  Angels  at  an  earlier 
hour,  without  seeing  Lucian  or  knowing 
his  intention.  Mr.  Moore  said  that  Lu- 
cian had  not  known  his  intention  him- 
self until  that  morning.  He  had  received 
a letter,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  departure  (this  “probably”  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  clergyman).  He, 
Lucian,  intended  to  go  directly  north  to 
Washington,  and  from  there  to  NewYork, 
and  then  possibly  abroad. 

“Dear  me! — and  his  surveying  camp, 
and  the  swamp,  and  those  interesting 
young  bears  he  had  there  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  who,  having  once  arranged 
this  very  handsome  young  man's  back- 
ground definitely  in  her  mind,  was  loath 
to  change  it,  “even,”  as  she  remarked,  with 
an  unusual  flight  of  imagination  (called 
out  probably  by  her  appreciation  of  color) 
— “even  for  the  White  House.” 

“It  would  hardly  be  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  any  case,  I fancy,”  explained 
Mr.  Moore,  mildly;  “Lucian  has,  I think, 
no  acquaintance  with  the  President.  But 
Washington  is  in  reality  his  home,  though 
it  is  perhaps  apparent  that  he  has  not  been 
there  very  often  of  late  years.” 

These  rather  vague  deductions  regard- 
ing his  young  cousin’s  movements  were 
satisfactory  to  Middleton  Moore.  He  had 
evidently  asked  no  more  questions  of  Lu- 
cian on  the  occasion  of  his  unexpected  de- 
parture than  he  had  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  equally  unexpected  arrival;  his  inter- 
est in  him  (which  was  great)  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  interrogation  point. 

“What  shall  you  do  now?”  said  Win- 
throp to  Margaret,  after  the  clergyman 
had  taken  leave.  They  were  alone  in  the 
little  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Rutherford  hav- 
ing gone  to  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  Ce- 
lestine  for  the  somewhat  elaborate  change 
of  dress  required  before  her  daily  drive. 

Margaret  had  risen ; but  she  stopped 
long  enough  to  answer:  “Of  course  now 
I need  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Thorne  about 
Lucian  Spenser.” 

4 4 No.  But  about  Garda’s  going  North  ? 
Do  you  still  think  of  that?” 

“Yes;  that  is,  I should  like  very  much 
to  take  her.  But  I don’t  think  I shall 
speak  of  it  immediately;  there  need  be  no 
hurry  now.”  She  paused.  “ I should  like 
first  to  talk  it  over  more  definitely  with 
you,”  she  said,  as  if  with  an  effort. 

“Whenever  you  please;  I am  always 
at  your  service,”  replied  Winthrop,  with 
a return  of  his  formal  manner. 
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That  afternoon  he  rode  down  to  East  An- 
gels. Mrs.  Thorne  received  him.  There 
was  excitement  visible  in  her  face  and 
manner — an  excitement  which  she  held  in 
careful  control.  But  it  manifested  itself, 
in  spite  of  the  control,  in  the  increased 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  which  now  fairly 
shone,  in  the  round  spot  of  red  on  each 
little  cheek-bone,  and  in  the  more  accent- 
uated distinctness  of  her  speech,  which 
now  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a pro- 
nunciation of  every  letter.  She  asked 
him  how  he  was.  She  inquired  after  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Rutherford,  after  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Harold ; she  even  included  Celes- 
tine.  She  spoke  of  her  own  health,  and 
at  some  length.  She  then  branched  off 
upon  the  weather.  All  her  T’s  were  so 
preternaturally  acute  that  they  snapped 
like  a drop  of  rain  falling  into  a fire. 
When  she  said  “we”  or  “week,”  she 
brought  out  the  vowels  so  distinctly  that 
her  thin  lips  widened  themselves  flatly 
over  her  small  teeth,  and  her  mouth  be- 
came the  centre  of  a sharp  triangle  whose 
apex  was  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the 
sides  two  deep  lines  that  extended  out- 
ward  diagonally  to  the  edge  of  the  jaws. 
So  far,  she  was  displaying  unusual  for- 
mality with  the  friend  she  had  found  so 
satisfying.  The  friend  betrayed  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  change ; he  saw  that  she 
wished  to  keep  the  direction  of  the  con- 
versation in  her  own  hands,  and  he  did 
not  interfere  with  her  desire.  He  was 
sure  that  she  had  something  to  say,  and 
that  in  her  own  good  time  she  would  bring 
it  forth.  And  she  did.  After  treating 
him  to  twenty  minutes  of  pronunciations 
she  folded  her  hands  closely,  and  with 
the  same  crisp  utterance  remarked:  “My 
daughter  is  in  the  rose  garden.  I should 
like  to  have  you  see  her  before  you  go. 
I shall  not  accompany  you.  I shall  ask 
you  to  do  me  the  favor  of  seeing  her 
alone.” 

He  could  not  help  smiling  a little,  in 
spite  of  the  repressed  tragedy  of  the  tone 
behind  her  brief  sentences.  “Favor?” 
he  repeated. 

“Yes,  favor,”  responded  Mrs.  Thorne, 
in  a slightly  higher  key,  though  her  voice 
remained  musical,  as  it  always  was.  “Fa- 
vor, indeed!  Wait  till  you  see  her.  List- 
en, Mr.  Winthrop;  I want  you  to  be  very 
gentle  with  Edgarda  now.”  And,  lean- 
ing forward,  she  touched  his  arm  impress- 
ively with  her  finger. 

Winthrop  always  felt  an  immense  pity 
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for  this  little  mother,  she  was  racked  by 
so  many  anxieties  of  which  the  ordinary 
world  knew  nothing,  the  comfortable- 
world  of  Mrs.  Rutherford  and  Mrs.  Carew. 
That  some  of  these  anxieties  were  over- 
strained, exaggerated,  did  not  render  them 
any  the  less  painful  to  the  woman  who 
could  not  perceive  that  they  were. 

“ Of  course  I shall  be  gentle,”  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  cordially.  As  he  held  it 
he  could  feel  the  hard  places  on  the  deli- 
cate little  palm  which  much  household 
toil,  never  neglected,  though  never  men- 
tioned, had  made  there. 

“ But  when  you  see  her,  when  you  hear 
her  talk,  it  may  not  be  so  easy,”  respond- 
ed Mrs.  Thorne,  looking  at  him  wTith  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  which  struck  him 
as  containing  at  the  same  time  both  en- 
treaty and  defiance. 

“It  will  always  be  easy,  I think,  for  mo 
to  be  gentle  with  Garda,”  responded  Win- 
throp ; and  his  own  tone  was  gentle  enough 
as  he  said  it. 

Teal's  rose  in  Mrs.  Thorne’s  eyes;  but  she 
repressed  them ; they  did  not  fall.  “ I de- 
pend greatly  upon  you,”  she  said,  with 
more  directness  than  she  had  yet  used. 
She  drew  her  hand  from  his,  took  up  his 
hat,  which  was  lying  on  a chair  near  her, 
and  gave  it  to  him:  she  seemed  to  wish 
him  to  go,  to  say  no  more. 

He  obeyed  her  wish,  left  the  room  and 
the  house,  and  went  to  the  rose  garden. 
Here,  looking  about  him,  he  saw  Garda. 

She  was  under  the  great  rose-tree,  dress- 
ed in  an  old  white  gowm  of  a thick  cotton 
material,  wThich  she  sometimes  wore  in  the 
mornings  at  home,  a gown  which  had  ev- 
idently been  let  down  and  many  times 
washed;  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  her  crossed  arms  resting  on  the 
bench,  and  her  head  laid  on  her  arms.  Her 
straw  hat  was  off,  the  rose-tree  shading  her 
from  the  afternoon  sun.  Carlos  Mateo, 
mounting  guard  near,  eyed  Winthrop  as 
he  appeared  at  the  gate ; but  though  Garda 
could  of  course  hear  the  approaching  steps, 
she  did  not  move.  He  came  up  and  stood 
beside  her.  Still  she  did  not  raise  her 
head.  He  could  see  her  face  in  profile  as 
it  lay  on  her  arm ; it  was  pale,  and  the 
long  lashes  on  her  cheeks  were  wet  with 
recent  tears. 

“ Garda,”  he  said. 

“Yes;  I know  who  it  is,” answered  the 
girl,  without  looking  up.  “It  is  Mr. 
Winthrop.  Mamma  has  asked  you  to 
come  and  talk  to  me,  I suppose.  But  it  is. 
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of  no  use.”  And  he  could  see  the  slow 
tears  drop  down  again,  one  by  one. 

“I  should  be  glad  to  come  on  my  own 
account,  without  being  asked,  if  I could  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  Garda.” 

“You  can  not,”  she  murmured,  hope- 
lessly. 

His  speech  had  sounded  in  his  own  ears 
far  too  formal  and  cold  for  this  grieving 
child — for  the  girl  looked  not  more  than 
fourteen  as  she  sat  there  with  her  bowed 
head  on  her  arms.  He  resisted,  however, 
the  impulse  to  treat  her  as  though  she  had 
been  indeed  a child,  to  stoop  down  and  lift 
her  in  his  arms,  and  try  to  comfort  her. 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  find  you  so  unhap- 
py,” he  went  on,  still  feelingthat  his  words 
were  too  perfunctory. 

“I  don't  believe  it;  I wish  I did,”  an- 
swered Garda,  who  was  never  perfunctory, 
but  always  natural.  “If  I did,  perhaps  I 
could  talk  to  you  about  it;  and  then  it 
wouldn’t  be  quite  so  hard.”  And  a sob 
rose  again. 

“ Talk  to  me  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not,”  suggested  Winthrop. 

“ I can  not.  You  never  liked  him.” 

A frown  showed  itself  on  Winthrop’s 
face;  but  Garda  could  not  see  it,  and  lie 
took  good  care  that  his  voice  should  not 
betray  any  irritation  as  he  answered : 4 ‘ But 
as  I like  you,  won’t  that  do  as  well  ? You 
ought  to  feel  safe  enough  to  say  anything.” 

“Oh,  why  won’t  you  be  good  to  me?” 
said  the  girl,  in  a weeping  tone,  abandon- 
ing the  argument.  “ I shall  die  if  every- 
body is  so  cruel  when  I am  suffering  so.” 

“ I am  not  cruel,”  said  Winthrop.  He 
had  seated  himself  on  the  bench  near  her; 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  for  a mo- 
ment on  her  bright  brown  hair. 

The  touch  seemed  very  grateful  to  Gar- 
da; instantly  she  moved  toward  him,  put 
her  arms  on  his  knee,  and  laid  her  head 
down  again,  in  much  the  same  attitude 
she  often  assumed  when  with  Margaret 
Harold,  save  that  she  did  not  look  up; 
her  eyes  remained  downcast,  the  lashes 
heavy  with  tears.  “I  can  not  bear  it — he 
has  gone  away,”  she  said,  letting  all  her 
sorrow  come  forth.  “ I liked  him  so 
much — so  much  better  than  I liked  any 
one  else!  And  now  he  has  gone,  and  I 
am  left.  And  there  wras  no  preparation 
— it  was  so  sudden!  Only  yesterday  we 
had  that  beautiful  walk  on  Patricio  beach 
(don’t  you  remember? — I called  to  you  as 
we  passed),  and  he  said  nothing  about  go- 
ing. I can  never  tell  you  how  long  and 


dreadful  the  time  has  been  since  I got  his 
note  this  morning.” 

“Don’t  try,”  said  Winthrop.  “Think 
of  other  things.  Some  of  us  are  left; 
make  the  best  of  us.  We  are  all  very 
fond  of  you,  Garda.”  He  felt  a great 
wrath  against  Lucian  Spenser,  but  he 
could  not  show  any  indication  of  it  now, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  confidence  she  was 
reposing  in  him,  the  confidence  which  had 
made  her  come  and  lay  her  crossed  arms 
on  his  knee  to  tell  him  all  her  grief.  This 
confidence  had  other  restrictive  aspects: 
it  showed  that  she  regarded  him  as  a spe- 
cies (somewhat  younger,  perhaps)  of  Mr. 
Moore  or  Dr.  Kirby.  Winthrop  was  acute- 
ly conscious  that  he  could  not  play  that 
part  in  the  least.  It  certainly  behooved 
him,  therefore,  to  do  the  best  he  could 
with  his  own. 

“Yes,  you  are  all  kind,  I know,”  Gar- 
da had  answered.  “ But  Lucian  was  dif- 
ferent. Lucian  amused  me  so.” 

“Amused?  Was  that  it?”  said  Win- 
throp, surprised  by  the  word  she  had 
chosen. 

“Of  course,”  answered  Garda,  in  the 
same  dejected  tone.  “Is  there  anything 
better  than  to  be  amused?  I am  sure  I 
don’t  know  anything.  I was  so  dull  here. 
And  he  made  everything  delightful.  But 
now — ” Her  tears  rose  again  as  the  con- 
trast came  over  her. 

“Perhaps,  now  that  you  have  called 
our  attention  to  it,  the  rest  of  us  might 
contrive  to  be  more  amusing,”  said  Win- 
throp, with  a tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 

But  Garda  did  not  notice  the  sarcasm. 
“No,”  she  answered,  seriously,  “you 
could  not.  You  might  try.  But  no, 
you  could  not,”  she  repeated,  with  con- 
viction. “For  it  wasn’t  anything  he 
did;  it  was  Lucian  himself.  Besides,  I 
liked  so  much  to  look  at  him — he  was  so 
beautiful.  Don’t  you  remember  the  dim- 
ple that  came  when  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed  ?”  She  moved  a little 
so  that  she  could  rest  her  chin  on  her 
clasped  hands,  and  look  up  into  Win- 
throp’s face;  her  eyes  met  his  dreamily; 
she  saw  him,  but  she  was  thinking  of 
Spenser. 

“ De  Torrez  has  a dimple  too,”  answer- 
ed Winthrop,  rather  desperately.  For 
between  the  beauty  of  the  girl  herself, 
made  more  appealing  as  it  was  now  by 
her  sorrow,  her  confiding  trust  that  he 
was  prepared  to  play  on  demand  the  part 
of  grandfather  or  uncle — between  this  and 
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her  extraordinary  frank  dwelling  upon 
the  attractive  points  of  Lucian  Spenser, 
together  with  the  wrath  he  felt  against  that 
accomplished  young  engineer  — he  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  fully  in  possession  of  his 
accustomed  calmness  as  usual.  But  she 
was  a child,  of  course;  he  always  came 
back  to  that ; she  was  nothing  but  a child. 

It  was  true  that  poor  De  Torrez  had  a 
dimple,  as  Winthrop  had  said.  It  was 
in  his  lean  dark  cheek,  and  everybody 
was  astonished  to  see  it  there.  Once 
there,  everybody  wondered  where  it  found 
space  enough  to  play.  It  did  not  find  it 
in  depth,  and  had  to  spread  itself  laterally. 
It  was  a very  thin  dimple  on  a bone. 

But  Garda  paid  no  attention  to  this  at- 
tempt at  a diversion.  44  Did  you  ever  see 
such  eyes  as  Lucian’s,  such  a deep,  deep 
blue?”  she  demanded  of  Wintlirop’s  gray 
ones. 

44  Very  blue,”  he  answered.  He  was 
succeeding  in  keeping  all  expression  out 
of  his  face  (if  there  had  been  any,  it  would 
not  have  been  of  the  pleasantest).  He  felt, 
however,  that  his  tone  was  rather  too  dry. 

But  acquiescence  was  enough  for  Gar- 
da; she  did  not  notice  his  tone.  She  con- 
tinued the  expression  of  her  recollections. 
“When  the  light  shone  across  his  hair — 
don’t  you  remember  the  color?  It  was 
like  real  gold.  He  looked  then  like — like 
a sun-god,”  she  concluded,  bringing  out 
the  word  with  ardor. 

“What  do  you  know  of  sun-gods?” 
said  Winthrop,  endeavoring  to  bear  him- 
self agreeably  in  these  intimate  confi- 
dences. 44  How  many  of  the  warm-com- 
plexioned  gentlemen  have  you  known  ?” 

44 1 mean  the  Kirbys’  picture,”  answer- 
ed Garda,  with  much  definiteness,  reject- 
ing sun-gods  in  general  as  a topic,  as  she 
had  the  dimple  of  poor  De  Torrez.  44  You 
must  remember  the  one  I mean.” 

Winthrop  did  remember;  it  was  a copy 
of  the  Phoebus  Apollo  of  Guido’s  44  Auro- 
ra” at  Rome. 

44  Oh,”  continued  Garda,  without  wait- 
ing for  reply,  “what  a comfort  it  is  to 
talk  to  you ! Mamma  has  been  so  strange ! 
She  has  looked  at  me  as  though  I were 
saying  something  very  wrong.  I have 
only  told  her  how  much  I admired  him — 
just  as  I have  been  telling  you.  Is  that 
wrong  ?” 

44  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  answered 
Winthrop,  who  had  at  last  decided  upon 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  “But  it 
won’t  last  long,  you  know;  it’s  only  a 
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fancy.  You  have  seen  so  few  people,  shut 
up  as  you  have  been  in  this  one  little 
place.  When  you  have  been  about  more, 
your  taste  will  change.” 

Garda  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  these 
generalities  arrayed  before  her,  nor  did 
he  expect  that  she  would.  But  this  was 
the  tone  he  intended  to  take.  Later  she 
would  recall  it,  and  it  would  make  an  im- 
pression. All  she  said  now  was,  44  Oh, 
please  stay  ever  so  long,  all  the  evening; 
I can  not  let  you  go,  now  that  you  are  so 
good  to  me.”  And  taking  his  hand  with 
a caressing  little  motion,  she  laid  her  soft 
cheek  against  it. 

4 ‘Suppose  we  walk  awhile,”  suggested 
Winthrop,  rising.  He  said  to  himself  that 
perhaps  he  should  feel  less  like  a grand- 
father if  he  were  on  his  feet.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  would  treat  him  less  like  one. 

Garda  obeyed  him  directly.  She  was 
as  docile  as  possible.  When  they  were  a 
dozen  yards  off,  Carlos  Mateo  began  to  fol- 
low them  slowly,  taking  very  high  steps 
with  his  thin  legs,  and  pausing  carefully 
before  each  one,  with  his  upheld  claw  in 
the  air,  as  if  considering  the  exact  point 
in  the  sand  where  he  should  place  it  next. 
They  went  to  the  live-oak  avenue.  44  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  hurt  me  so, 
hurt  me  as  it  does  now — his  going  away  ?” 
the  girl  asked,  sadly. 

44  Not  long,”  replied  Winthrop,  in  a mat- 
ter-of-course tone.  44  It’s  always  so  when 
we  are  parted  from  our  friends;  perhaps 
you  have  never  been  parted  from  a friend 
before  ?” 

4 4 That  is  true;  I have  not,”  she  answer- 
ed, a little  consoled.  44  But  no,”  she  went 
on,  in  a changed  voice;  “it’s  not  like  that; 
it’s  not  like  other  friends.  I cared  so  much 
for  him ! You  might  all  go  away,  every 
one  of  you,  and  I shouldn’t  care  as  I do 
now.”  And  with  all  her  figure  drooping, 
as  though  it  had  been  struck  by  a blighting 
wind,  she  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes 
again. 

“Take  my  arm,”  said  Winthrop;  44  we 
will  go  down  to  the  landing,  where  you 
can  rest  awhile  on  the  bench;  you  are 
tired  out,  poor  child.” 

Again  she  obeyed  him  without  opposi- 
tion, and  they  walked  on ; but  her  breath 
still  came  in  long  sobs,  and  she  held  her 
little  hand  over  her  eyes,  trusting  to  his 
arm  to  guide  her.  He  felt  that  it  was  bet- 
ter that  she  should  talk  of  Spenser  than 
sob  in  that  way,  and  bracing  himself  with 
patience,  he  began. 
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“How  was  it  that  he  entertained  you 
so?  what  did  he  do?”  he  asked.  There 
was  no  indefiniteness  about  that  “lie”; 
there  was  only  one  “he”  for  Garda. 

She  took  the  bait  immediately.  “ Oh, 
I don’t  know.  He  always  made  me  laugh.  ” 
Then  her  face  brightened  as  recollection 
woke.  “ He  was  always  saying  things 
that  I had  never  thought  of — not  like  the 
things  that  other  people  say,”  she  went  on. 
“And  he  said  them,  too,  in  a way  that  al- 
ways pleased  me  so  much.  Generally  he 
surprised  me,  and  I like  to  be  surprised.” 

“ Yes,  I see;  it  was  the  novelty.” 

“No,”  answered  Garda,  with  a reason- 
able air,  “ it  couldn’t  have  been  the  novel- 
ty alone,  because,  don’t  you  see,  there  were 
you.  You  were  novel — nothing  could 
have  been  more  so.  And  yet  you  never 
began  to  give  me  any  such  amusement  as 
Lucian  did.” 

Evert  Winthrop  remarked  to  himself 
that  a girl  had  to  be  very  pretty,  very  pret- 
ty indeed,  before  a man  could  enjoy  such 
comparisons  as  these  from  her  lips.  But 
Garda  Thorne’s  beauty  was  enchanting. 
Sometimes  he  had  thought  it  irresistibly  so. 
To  be  wandering  with  this  exquisite  young 
creature  on  his  arm,  in  this  soft  air,  under 
these  old  oaks,  on  a far  Southern  shore- 
yes — one  could  put  up  with  a good  deal 
for  that. 

They  reached  the  landing;  she  seated 
herself  on  the  bench  that  stood  at  the 
bank’s  edge,  under  the  last  oak,  and  folded 
her  hands  passively.  A little  dilapidated 
platform  of  logs,  covered  with  planks,  ran 
out  a few  yards  into  the  water;  the  old 
boat  of  the  Thornes  lay  moored  at  its  end. 
Winthrop  took  a seat  on  the  bench  also. 
“ Tell  me,  Garda,”  he  said,  “have  you  ever 
thought  of  leaving  Gracias,  of  going 
North  ?” 

“I  have  thought  of  it  to-day.  But 
there’s  no  use;  we  can  not  go.” 

44  Don’t  you  remember  that  you  wanted 
to  see  snow  and  icicles,  and  empty  fields, 
and  the  great  winter  storms  ?” 

“Did  I?”  said  Garda,  vaguely.  “I 
should  like  to  go  to  Washington,”  she  add- 
ed, with  more  animation.  “But  what  is 
the  use  of  talking  about  it  ? We  can  not 
go.  ” And  she  relapsed  again.  “We  can  not 
ever  go  anywhere,  unless  we  should  be  able 
to  sell  the  place.  And  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  sell  it,  because  nobod y wants  it. 
Nobody  could  want  it.” 

“It’s  a pleasant  old  place,”  remarked 
Winthrop. 
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A sudden  light  came  into  Garda’s  eyes. 
“ Mr.  Winthrop,”  she  said,  eagerly,  “I  had 
forgotten  your  odd  tastes ; perhaps  you  do 
like  East  Angels?  I remember  I thought 
so  once,  or  rather  mamma  did;  mamma 
thought  you  might  really  buy  the  place.  I 
told  her  I did  not  wrant  you  to  feel  that  it 
was  urged  upon  you.  But  everything  is 
different  to  me  now,  and  I wish  you  would 
buy  it.  I suppose  that  you  are  so  rich 
that  it  wouldn’t  matter  to  you.  And  it 
would  make  us  so  happy.” 

“Us?” 

“Oh  yes;  to  sell  it  has  long  been  mam- 
ma’s hope.  I won’t  say  her  only  one,  be- 
cause poor  mamma  has  so  many  hopes. 
But  this  has  been  the  principal  one,  the 
one  upon  which  everything  else  hung.  So 
few  people  come  to  Gracias — people  of 
our  position,  I mean  (for  of  course  we 
wouldn’t  sell  it  to  a ny  one  else) — that  it  has 
seemed  impossible.  There  have  been  only 
you  and  Lucian,  and  Lucian,  you  know, 
has  no  money  at  all.  But  you  have  a 
great  deal,  they  all  say.  And  I almost 
think  you  really  do  like  the  place,  you 
look  about  you  so  when  you  come.” 

“I  like  it  greatly;  better  than  any  oth- 
er place  I have  seen  here.” 

“He  likes  it  greatly;  better  than  any 
other  place  he  has  seen  here,”  repeated 
Garda,  in  a delighted  tone.  She  rose  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  low  bank, 
clapping  her  hands  softly,  and  smiling  to 
herself.  Then,  laughing,  she  came  back 
to  him,  her  pretty  teeth  shining  beneath 
her  parted  lips.  “You  are  the  kindest  man 
in  the  whole  world,”  she  announced, 
standing  before  him.  Winthrop  laughed 
also  to  see  how  suddenly  happy  and  light- 
hearted she  had  become.  “ Let  us  go  and 
tell  mamma,”  continued  Garda.  “Poor 
mamma— I haven’t  been  nice  to  her.  But 
now  I will  be.  I shall  tell  her  that  you 
will  buy  the  place.  There’s  nothing  nicer 
than  that.  Then  we  can  go  to  Washing- 
ton.” 

“It  will  take  some  time,  you  know,” 
Winthrop  suggested. 

Her  face  fell.  “Much  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  hardly  know.  Probably  a good  deal 
could  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
There  may  be  difficulty  about  getting  a 
clear  title ; complications  about  taxes,  tax 
claims,  or  the  old  Spanish  grants.”  He 
thought  it  was  as  well  she  should  compre- 
hend, in  the  beginning,  that  there  would 
be  no  going  to  Washington  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least. 
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“ But  in  our  case  there  can  be  no  com- 
plications; we  are  the  old  Spaniards  our- 
selves,” said  Garda,  confidently. 

He  was  silent. 

44  It  would  be  very  hard  to  have  to  wait 
long*,”  she  went  on,  dejected  by  his  man- 
ner. 

44  Yes.  But  it’s  something  to  have  it 
sold,  isn’t  it?” 

44  Of  course  it  is;  it’s  everything,”  she 
responded,  taking  heart  again.  4 4 And  even 
if  it  is  long,  I am  young;  I can  wait;  Lu- 
cian is  young  too ; and — I don’t  think  he 
will  forget  me,  do  you  ?” 

44 1 want  to  advise  one  thing — that  you 
should  not  talk  so  constantly  about  Spen- 
ser,” suggested  Winthrop. 

“Not  talk  about  him  ? It’s  all  I care 
for.”  She  drew  her  arm  from  his,  and 
moved  away.  Stopping  at  a little  distance, 
she  gazed  back  at  him  with  a frown. 

44 1 know  it  is,”  answered  Winthrop,  ad- 
miring the  beauty  of  her  face  in  anger. 
“My  suggestion  is  that  you  talk  about 
him  only  to  me.” 

44  Then  I shall  have  to  see  you  very  oft- 
en,” she  answered,  breaking  into  smiles, 
and  coming  back  to  take  his  arm  of  her 
own  accord.  They  went  on  through  the 
avenue  toward  the  house. 

They  found  Mrs.  Thorne  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  was  seated  in  her  favorite 
chair,  and  appeared  to  have  dressed  herself 
afresh  from  head  to  foot.  Her  little  black 
gown  was  exquisitely  neat;  her  hair  un- 
der her  widow's  cap  was  very  smooth; 
she  had  a volume  of  Emerson  in  her  hand. 
She  looked  guardedly  at  Winthrop  and 
her  daughter  as  they  came  into  the  rather 
bare  room ; her  face  was  steady  and  com- 
posed. 

Garda  kissed  her,  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair,  with  one  arm  round  her 
small  waist,  giving  her  a little  hug  to  em- 
phasize her  words. 

“Oh,  mamma,  think  of  it!  Mr.  Win- 
throp wants  to  buy  the  place.” 

Mrs.  Thorne  turned  her  eyes  toward 
Winthrop;  they  still  had  a guarded  ex- 
pression ; her  face  remained  carefully  com- 
posed. 

44 1 have  long  admired  the  place,  Mrs. 
Thorne,”  he  began,  in  answer  to  her 
glance.  “I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that  if  you  should  ever  feel  willing  to 
sell  it — ” 

4 4 W illing  ? Delighted  1”  interpolated 
Garda. 

4 4 — I should  be  very  glad  to  become  the 
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purchaser,”  he  concluded;  while  Garda 
laughed  from  pure  gladness  at  hearing 
the  statement  repeated  in  clear,  business- 
like phrase. 

Mrs.  Thorne  gave  her  little  cough,  and 
sat  looking  at  the  floor.  “It  would  be  a 
great  sacrifice,”  she  answered  at  last. 
44  There  would  be  so  many  old  associa- 
tions broken,  so  many  precious  traditions 
given  up — ” 

“Traditions?”  repeated  Garda,  in  her 
sweet,  astonished  voice.  “But,  mamma, 
we  can  not  live  always  upon  traditions.” 

44  We  have  done  so,  or  very  nearly  so, 
for  some  time,  and  not  without  happiness, 

I think,”  replied  Mrs.  Thorne,  with  dig- 
nity. 4 4 Take  one  thing  alone,  Edgarda, 
one  thing  that  we  should  have  to  relin- 
quish— the  family  burying -ground.  It 
has  been  maintained  here  unbroken  for 
over  two  hundred  years.” 

44  Mamma,  Mr.  Winthrop  would  leave 
us  that.” 

“Even  if  he  should,  there’s  not  room 
for  a house  there  that  I am  aware  of,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Thorne,  funereally. 

Winthrop  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
a laugh.  But  he  did  refrain.  He  saw  that 
the  relief  of  having  her  daughter  return- 
ed to  her  freed  from  the  incomprehensible 
grief  that  had  swept  over  her  so  strange- 
ly, this,  combined  with  the  suddenly  ex- 
panding prospect  of  a fulfillment  of  her 
long-cherished  dream  of  selling  the  place, 
had  so  filled  her  constantly  anxious  mind 
with  uprising  busy  plans,  pressing  in  upon 
each  other’s  heels,  that  beyond  them  she 
had  only  room  for  a general  feeling  that 
she  must  not  appear  too  eager,  that  she 
must,  as  a Thorne,  say  something  that 
should  seem  like  an  objection,  though  in 
reality  it  wTould  not  be  one. 

But  if  Winthrop  refrained  from  a laugh, 
Garda  did  not.  44  Oh,  mamma,  howr  fun- 
ny you  are  to-day!”  she  said,  embracing 
her  with  a merry  peal. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  I am  funny,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Thorne,  with  gravity. 

“Why,  yes,  you  are,  mamma.  Do  we 
want  to  live  in  the  burying-ground  ?”  said 
Garda,  writh  another  peal. 

But  Mrs.  Thorne  preserved  her  com- 
posed air.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  that  in- 
deed might  be  her  wish. 

Winthrop  took  leave  soon  afterward, 
in  spite  of  Garda’s  entreaty  that  he  should 
stay  longer.  He  had  administered  a good 
deal  of  comfort.  It  may  have  been,  too,, 
that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  capa- 
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city  to  hear  more,  that  day  at  least,  about 
Lucian  Spenser.  He  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  stairway,  and  gone  some 
distance  down  the  stone-flagged  corridor 
toward  the  door,  when  he  heard  Garda's 
voice  again: 

4 k Mr.  Winthrop  ?”  He  looked  up.  She 
had  come  half-way  down  the  stairs,  and 
was  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  carved 
balustrade,  her  white  figure  outlined 
against  the  high  dark  panelling  of  the 
other  side.  44 1 shall  never  be  able  to  keep 
silence  as  you  wish,  unless  I see  you  very 
soon  again,”  she  said. 

He  smiled,  without  making  answer  in 
words,  for  Eaquel  had  now  appeared,  com- 
ing from  her  own  domain  to  open  the  low- 
er door.  Raquel  always  paid  this  atten- 
tion, though  no  one  asked  her  to  do  it. 
Mrs.  Thorne,  indeed,  disapproving  of  it 
and  her.  never  rang  to  let  her  know  that 
her  guests  were  departing.  This  made  no 
difference  to  Raquel,  or  rather  it  gave  her 
the  greater  insistence;  when  guests  were 
in  the  house  she  now  made  a point  of  giv- 
ing up  all  work  while  they  remained,  in 
order  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  parting 
ceremonial.  Raquel  had  a high  regard 
for  ceremonials : she  had  been  brought  up 
by  the  Old  Madam. 

Winthrop  carried  out  his  project.  Ask- 
ing the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Kirby  as  aid 
and  appraiser,  he  took  the  first  steps  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  East  Angels.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  steps  would 
be  many.  The  Dueros  having  been,  as 
Garda  had  said,  “the  old  Spaniards”  them- 
selves, there  was  no  trouble  in  this  case 
about  the  Spanish  grants;  theirs  was  a 
bona  fide  one.  But  there  were  other  in- 
tricacies, and  in  studying  them  Winthrop 
learned  the  history  of  the  place  almost 
back  to  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 
The  lands  had  been  granted  in  the  begin- 
ning by  the  crown  of  Spain  (of  course 
over  the  heads  of  the  unimportant  na- 
tives) to  Admiral  Juan  de  Duero  in  1585. 
They  had  been  regranted  (over  the  heads 
of  the  Dueros),  seventy  years  later,  by  the 
crown  of  England,  to  an  English  noble- 
man, who,  without  taking  possession,  had 
sold  his  grant,  and  comfortably  enjoyed 
the  profits.  The  buyer  had  crossed  the 
ocean  only  to  lose  his  life  by  shipwreck 
off  the  Florida  coast,  and  his  descendants 
had,  it  seemed,  sent  up  an  intermittent 
cry,  from  the  English  beach,  that  they 
should  come  over  some  time  and  assert 
their  claims.  The  place  had  been  twice 


pillaged  by  buccaneers,  roving  gentlemen 
of  the  sea,  fond,  during  those  years,  of 
picnic  parties  on  Florida  and  West  In- 
dian shores.  It  had  been  through  several 
attacks  by  Indians,  in  one  of  which  the 
sugar-mill  had  been  destroyed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  British  occupation  in 
1763,  the  Dueros  themselves  had  trans- 
ferred part  of  the  land  to  other  owners, 
the  conveyance  not  being  recognized  by 
the  English  Governor.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  Spaniards,  twenty-one  years  later, 
the  Dueros  had  taken  possession  of  their 
property  again,  without  going  through  the 
form  of  getting  permission  of  the  new 
owners,  who,  tired  of  the  gray-white  soil, 
had  gone  north;  and  the  descendants  of 
these  owners  had  also  at  intervals  sent 
up  a cry,  which  echoed  through  the  title 
rather  more  clearly  than  the  earlier  one 
from  England,  which  had  had  to  cross 
the  ocean  to  be  heard.  Since  the  long 
warm  peninsula  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  these  same 
lands  had  suffered  several  partitions  (on 
paper)  from  forced  sales  (also  on  paper), 
owing  to  unpaid  taxes,  the  confusion  hav- 
ing been  much  increased  by  the  late  war. 
Tax  claims  in  large  numbers  lifted  their 
heads,  like  a crop  of  quick-growing  mal- 
odorous weeds,  at  the  first  intimation  that 
a bona  fide  purchaser  had  appeared,  a 
man  from  the  North  who  had  the  eccen- 
tricity of  wishing,  in  the  first  place,  for 
such  a worn-out  piece  of  property  as  East 
Angels,  and,  in  the  second,  for  a clear  title 
to  it ; this  last  seemed  an  eccentricity  in- 
deed, when  the  Dueros  themselves  had 
lived  there  so  long  without  one.  Evert 
Winthrop  persevered.  He  persevered 
with  patience,  for  he  was  amused  by  the 
local  history  his  researches  unearthed. 
Dr.  Kirby  persevered  also,  but  he  perse- 
vered with  impatience.  He  was  especial- 
ly incensed  against  the  attorney  who  rep- 
resented a portion  of  the  later  tax  titles. 
This  attorney,  a new-comer  in  Gracias, 
was  a tall,  narrow-chested  young  man 
from  Maine,  who  had  hoped  to  obtain 
health  and  a modest  livelihood  in  the 
little  Southern  coast  town.  It  was  plain 
that  he  would  obtain  neither,  if  long  op- 
posed to  Reginald  Kirby. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  es- 
pecially exasperated  by  a tax  title  which 
stood  in  the  name  of  a certain  Increase 
Kittredge,  described  as  a resident,  “there 
is  collusion  in  this  evidently.  There  is 
no  such  person  in  Gracias  - a - Dios,  and  I 
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venture  to  say  there  is  no  such  person  in 
the  State.  It  is  some  Northern  freebooter 
who  is  acting  through  you.  Kittredge !” 
he  repeated,  putting  on  his  spectacles  to 
read  the  name  again.  “And  Increase !” 
he  added,  throwing  back  his  head  and 
looking  about  the  room,  as  if  calling  the 
very  furniture  to  witness.  “No  Southern- 
er, high  or  low,  sir,  had  ever  such  a name 
as  that  since  the  universe  was  created. 
It's  Yankee,  intrinsically  Yankee,  Yankee 
to  the  core,  as— if  you  will  kindly  allow 
me  to  mention  it — is  your  own  also.” 

The  youthful  attorney,  whose  name 
was  Jeremiah  Boise,  sat  looking  at  his 
pen-holder  with  a discouraged  air.  He 
was  very  young,  and  he  admired  the  Doc- 
tor profoundly,  which  made  it  worse. 

“And  I am  surprised,”  continued  the 
Doctor,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  sim- 
ple gravity,  “that  you  should  be  willing 
to  lend  yourself  to  these  plots  and  jobs” 
(the  Doctor  brought  out  these  two  words 
with  rich  round  utterance),  “which  must, 
of  course,  act  more  or  less  upon  the  nerves, 
you  who  are  so  far  from  robust,  who  have 
so  evidently  a tendency” — here  the  Doctor 
paused,  surveying  Jeremiah  from  head  to 
foot — “a  tendency  to  weakness,  weakness 
of  the  breathing  powers.” 

The  poor  young  man,  who  knew  that 
he  had,  looked  so  pallid,  nevertheless,  un- 
der this  professional  statement  of  his  case 
that  the  kind-hearted  Doctor  instantly  re- 
pented. He  put  out  his  hand  hastily. 
“There,  there,”  he  said;  “don’t  look  so 
disheartened.  Come  to  my  office  and  let 
me  see  you.  I venture  to  say  I can  set 
you  up  in  no  time — in  no  time  at  all.  I 
presume  you  haven’t  the  least  idea  how  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  It’s  extraordinary 
how  people  go  about  the  world  one  mass 
of  imprudence.  Have  the  kindness  to 
stand  up  for  a moment.  Now  draw  a 
long  breath.  Hum — hum — I thought  so; 
no  absolute  harm  done  as  yet.”  And  the 
Doctor  tapped  and  listened,  and  tapped 
and  listened  again,  with  as  much  interest 
as  though  the  suspected  chest  had  belong- 
ed to  a Southern  Kirby  instead  of  to  a 
Jeremiah  from  Maine.  “That  will  do; 
thank  you.  You  must  come  and  see  me 
this  very  afternoon;  come  about  five.  I 
shall  give  you  some  rules  to  follow.  One 
of  the  first  will  be  that  you  live  more  gen- 
erously, enjoy  yourself  more  (you  North- 
erners don’t  seem  to  know  how).  Never 
fear,  man;  we’ll  build  you  up  in  a few 
months  so  that  you  won’t  know  your- 
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self!”  And  cordially  shaking  his  hand, 
the  Doctor  took  leave — only  to  come  back 
and  remark,  standing  upon  the  threshold, 
with  a full  return  of  his  majestic  manner,' 
“But  I should  advise  you,  sir — I should 
most  seriously  advise  you  to  relinquish 
immediately  all  connection  with  the  fraud- 
ulent claims  masquerading  under  that 
name— the  name  of  Increase  Kittredge!” 

He  departed,  and  returned  again  brisk- 
ly to  say,  in  his  pleasantest  voice:  “Oh, 
by-the-way,  I’m  going  to  send  you  some 
sound  wine — port;  I have  a little  left. 
Be  good  enough  to  take  it  according  to 
the  directions.”  And  this  time  he  was  re- 
ally gone. 

In  the  mean  while  all  Gracias  con- 
gratulated Mrs.  Thorne.  That  lady  bore 
herself  with  much  propriety  under  the  al- 
tered aspect  of  her  affairs.  There  were 
advantages  in  it,  she  said  with  a sigh, 
which  of  course  she  appreciated.  Still, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  think  with- 
out sadness  of  “the  severing  of  old  asso- 
ciations” which  such  a change  must  bring 
about.  Gracias  agreed  with  her  there — 
the  severing  would  be  difficult;  old  asso- 
ciations, indeed,  had  always  been  Gracias’s 
strong  point.  Still,  a good  deal  of  break- 
age could  be  borne — it  was,  indeed,  a duty 
to  bear  it — when  such  an  equivalent  was 
to  be  rendered  (“equivalent”  was  the 
term  they  had  decided  upon).  The  equiv- 
alent— that  is,  the  sum  which  Winthrop 
was  to  pay  for  the  plantation — was  not 
large.  But  to  little  Gracias  in  its  reduced 
state  it  seemed  quite  an  ample  fortune. 
Gracias  wondered  what  Mrs.  Thorne  would 
do  with  it.  That  lady  kept  her  own 
counsel.  But  in  private  she  covered 
sheets  of  paper  with  her  small  careful  fig- 
ures, and  pondered  over  them. 

To  Garda  the  hoped-for  sum  represent- 
ed but  one  word  — Washington.  Win- 
throp had  again  dwelt  upon  the  maxim 
that  she  should  not  speak  that  word  too 
audibly.  “So  long  as  I can  whisper  it  to 
you,  I can  be  dumb  to  the  others,”  she 
said,  laughing. 

But  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  she 
whispered. 

The  conditions  of  their  friendship  at 
present  were  rather  remarkable.  Garda 
was  restless  unless  she  could  see  him  every 
day.  If  he  came  on  horseback,  she  had 
espied  him  from  afar,  and  was  at  the  edge 
of  the  barren  to  meet  him.  If  he  sailed 
down  the  lagoon  in  the  Emperadora , she 
had  recognized  the  sail,  and  was  in  wait- 
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ing  on  the  landing.  Once  there,  she  wish- 
ed to  have  him  all  to  herself;  she  grudged 
every  moment  he  spent  with  her  mother. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  spending 
a good  many  with  the  little  mistress  of 
East  Angels,  who  now  received  him  with 
a subdued  resignation  which  was  his  de- 
light. This  was  the  man  who  was  about 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  home,  the  home 
of  her  daughter’s  forefathers.  He  meant 
no  harm,  he  wished  for  the  place ; sad  mis- 
fortune compelled  them  to  part  with  it ; but 
naturally,  naturally,  they  could  not  quite 
welcomehimwithundilutedfeelings;  natu- 
rally their  feelings  were,  must  be,  charged 
with — retrospect.  All  this,  especially  the 
retrospect,  was  so  reluctantly  yet  perfect- 
ly expressed  in  her  voice  and  manner  that 
Winthrop  was  never  tired  of  admiring  it. 
She  was  practicing  the  tone  she  intended 
to  take  about  him  and  about  East  Angels; 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a very  per- 
fect little  minor  note.  Garda’s  feelings, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  be  diluted  with 
anything;  she  received  him  with  unmix- 
ed joy.  As  soon  as  she  could  get  him  to 
herself  she  carried  him  off  to  the  live-oak 
avenue,  whose  high  arches  and  still  gray 
shade  had  now  become  her  favorite  re- 
sort; here  she  strolled  up  and  down  with 
him,  and  talked  of  Lucian,  being  content- 
ed with  his  mere  presence  as  reply.  Cer- 
tainly his  replies  in  words  were  brief 
enough.  Often  Carlos  Mateo  stalked  up 
and  down  behind  them,  for  he  lived  in 
the  live  - oak  avenue  now.  Garda  de- 
clared that  he  danced  by  himself  there  on 
moonlight  nights.  Sometimes  Ernesto  de 
Torrez  performed  similar  sentinel  duty; 
for  Garda  had  become  almost  tender  in 
her  manner  to  the  young  Cuban  since  her 
own  interest  in  Lucian  had  developed  it- 
self. 44  He  feels  as  I do,”  she  said  to  Win- 
throp, with  conviction. 

44  Never  mind  his  feeling.  What  is 
yours  for  him?”  asked  Winthrop,  who 
was  perhaps  rather  tired  of  sentinels,  bird 
or  man. 

“Pity,”  answered  Garda,  promptly. 
“A  nice,  kind  pity.” 

44  He  must  be  a poor  stick  to  keep  com- 
ing here  for  that.” 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  think  it’s  pity;  he 
would  never  comprehend  that, though  you 
should  tell  him  a dozen  times.  He’s  satis- 
fied; Ernesto  is  always  satisfied,  I think.” 

4 ‘Couldn’t  he  enjoy  his  satisfaction  at 
home,  then,  since  it  doesn’t  seem  to  de- 
pend at  all  upon  your  talking  to  him  ?” 
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“I  talk  to  him  when  you  are  not 
here.  You  can  not  always  be  here,  you 
know;  but  he  almost  can,  he  lives  so  near. 
Lucian  was  always  going  to  see  him — 
don’t  you  remember?  He  said  he  was 
delightful  — like  a mediaeval  sign-post ;. 
you  must  remember  that.” 

Winthrop  felt,  with  inward  weariness, 
that  he  was  sometimes  required  to  remem- 
ber a good  deal. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  to  remember 
Manuel,  at  least  at  present.  Lucian  not 
having  discovered  mediaeval  qualities  in 
that  handsome  youth,  Garda  was  content 
to  let  him  remain  where  he  was;  and 
this  happened  to  be  the  San  Juan  planta- 
tion, twenty  miles  away.  He  had  been 
there  some  time.  His  mother  said  he  was 
hunting. 

“Yes,  there  are  a number  of  pretty 
girls  about  there,”  remarked  Dr.  Kirby. 

But  De  Torrez,  who  was  jealous  of  no 
one,  and  whose  patience  and  courteous, 
certainty  remained  unmoved,  continued 
to  accompany  Garda  and  Winthrop  in 
their  strolls  up  and  down  the  live-oak 
avenue.  He  generally  walked  a little  be- 
hind them.  That  gave  him  his  sentinel 
air.  Several  yards  behind  him  came  Car- 
los Mateo.  But  Carlos  affected  not  to  be- 
long to  the  party,  but  to  be  taking  a stroll 
for  his  own  amusement,  like  any  other 
gentleman  of  leisure ; he  looked  about 
him,  and  often  stopped;  he  appeared  to 
be  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature. 

When  Garda  went  down  to  the  landing, 
De  Torrez,  still  behind,  would  wait  until 
she  was  seated;  then,  making  her  a form- 
al bow  (with  the  little  click  of  his  boot 
heels  to  which  Winthrop  objected),  he 
would  pass  her  and  seat  himself  on  the 
water-steps  at  her  feet.  And  then  Carlos, 
who  was  suspected  of  imitating  De  Torrez, 
would  in  a few  moments  stalk  slowly  past 
them  in  his  turn,  and  perching  himself  on 
one  leg  at  the  platform's  edge,  would 
spend  the  time  in  meditative  survey  of 
the  water  beneath,  pondering  perhaps  on 
the  moist  enjoyment  of  his  own  gay  youth, 
before  civilization  had  caught  him,  when 
he  was  still  wild  and  a wader. 

And  Garda  talked  on,  never  rapidly, 
her  topic  ever  the  same.  De  Torrez,  of 
course,  understood  nothing  of  her  mono- 
logues. And  Winthrop?  Winthrop  suf- 
fered them. 

Of  his  reasons  for  pursuing  this  course 
Margaret  Harold  knew  more  than  any 
one  else.  For,  as  Garda’s  affection  for 
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Margaret  remained  unchanged,  she  talked 
to  her  as  freely  as  she  talked  to  Winthrop. 
She  saw  Winthrop  oftener;  but  whenever 
she  could  pay  a visit  to  Margaret,  or 
whenever  Margaret  came  down  to  East 
Angels,  Garda’s  delight  was  to  sit  at  her 
feet  and  talk  of  Lucian.  The  girl,  in- 
deed,had  made  an  express  stipulation  with 
Winthrop  that  Margaret  should  be  except- 
ed from  his  decree  of  silence.  “ I must 
talk  to  Margaret,”  she  said,  “because  I am 
so  fond  of  her,  and  like  to  be  with  her  so 
much.  The  reason  I like  to  talk  to  you 
is  because  you  are  a man,  and  therefore 
you  can  appreciate  Lucian  better.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  just  the 
other  way,”  observed  Winthrop. 

“Oh  no.  Margaret  doesn’t  even  see 
how  beautiful  he  is,  much  less  talk  about 
it.” 

“And  I like  to  talk  about  it  so  much.” 

“You  do  it  to  please  me,”  said  Garda, 
gratefully.  “ I appreciate  that.” 

“ She  tells  me  she  talks  to  you — I mean, 
of  course,  about  Lucian  Spenser — just  as 
she  does  to  me,”  he  said  to  Margaret  one 
day.  “She  has  chosen  to  confide  her  lit- 
tle secrets  to  you  and  me  alone.”  Mar- 
garet was  standing  by  a table  in  the  ey- 
rie’s dining-room,  arranging  in  two  brown 
jugs  a mass  of  yellow  jasmine  which  she 
had  brought  in  from  the  barrens.  “Rath- 
er a strange  choice,”  he  went  on,  smiling 
a little  as  he  thought  of  himself,  and  then 
of  Margaret,  reserved,  taciturn,  gentle 
enough,  but  (so  he  had  always  felt)  cold 
and  unsympathetic. 

“Yes,”  assented  Margaret.  “ What  do 
you  think  the  best  way  to  receive  it  ?”  she 
added,  in  her  pleasant  voice,  going  on  with 
her  combinations  of  green  and  gold. 

“ Not  to  bluff  her  off — to  let  her  talk  on. 
It  is  only  a fancy,  of  course,  a girl’s  fan- 
cy. But  it  needs  an  outlet,  and  we  are  a 
safe  one,  because  we  know  how  to  take 
it,  know  what  it  amounts  to.” 

“ What  does  it  amount  to  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh,”  murmured  the  woman  at  the 
table,  rather  protestingly. 

“I  mean  that  it  will  end  in  nothing. 
It  will  soon  fade.  But  it  shows  that  the 
child  has  imagination.  Garda  Thorne 
will  love,  some  of  these  days,  a real  love.” 

“Yes;  that  requires  imagination.” 

“My  sentences  were  not  connected; 
they  did  not  describe  each  other.  What 
I meant  was  that  the  way  the  child  has 
gone  into  this  — this  little  beginning — 


shows  that  she  will  be  capable  of  deep 
feelings  later  on.” 

Margaret  did  not  reply. 

“There  are  plenty  of  excellent  women 
who  are  quite  incapable  of  them,”  pur- 
sued Winthrop,  conscious  that  he  had,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  himself,  taken  the  bit  in 
his  teeth  again,  but  led  on  by  the  temp- 
tation which,  more  and  more  this  win- 
ter, Margaret  Harold’s  controlled  silences 
(they  always  seemed  controlled)  were  be- 
coming to  him.  “And  the  curious  point 
is  that  they  never  suspect  their  own  de- 
ficiencies. They  think  that  if  they  bestow 
a prim,  well-regulated  little  affection  upon 
the  man  they  honor  with  their  choice,  that 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Certainly  it 
is  all  that  the  man  deserves.  I don’t  know 
what  we  deserve;  but  I do  know  that  we 
are  not  apt  to  be  much  moved  by  such 
affection  as  that.  They  are  often  very 
good  mothers,”  he  added,  following  here 
another  of  his  tendencies,  the  desire  to  be 
just — a tendency  which  often  brought  him 
out  at  the  end  of  a remark  where  people 
least  expected. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  important?” 
said  Margaret. 

“Very.  Only  let  them  not,  in  addi- 
tion, pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  do  pretend.” 

“You’re  right;  they’re  too  self-com- 
placent. They’re  quite  satisfied  with  them- 
selves as  they  are.” 

* 4 If  they  can  be  satisfied,  they  are  very 
much  to  be  envied,”  began  Margaret. 

“She’s  going  to  defend  herself,  after 
all,”  thought  Winthrop.  “It’s  a wonder 
she  hasn't  done  so  before.  To  save  my 
life,  I don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  resist  at- 
tacking her.” 

But  Margaret  did  not  go  on.  She  took 
up  the  last  sprays  and  looked  at  them. 
44  Then  you  think  I had  better  let  her  talk 
on,  without  checking  her,”  she  said,  re- 
turning to  the  original  topic  between  them. 
“You  think  I had  better  not  try  to  guide 
her  ?” 

“Refused  again,”  thought  Winthrop. 
“Guide  her  to  what  ?”  he  said,  aloud. 

“Not  to  anything.  Away,  away  from 
Lucian  Spenser.” 

“Then  you  don’t  like  him  ?”  he  said, 
questioningly. 

“ He  is  very  handsome,”  answered  Mar- 
garet, smiling.  “But  you  haven’t  given 
me  your  advice.” 

4 4 Let  her  talk  as  she  pleases ; that  is  my 
advice.  Let  her  string  out  all  her  ad- 
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jectives  (perhaps  you  don't  disagree  with 
them  ?).  My  idea  is  that,  let  alone,  it  will 
soon  exhale.  Opposition  would  force  it 
into  an  importance  which  it  does  not  in 
reality  possess.  Are  you  going  ?” 

4'  Yes;  I have  finished.  But  I shall  re- 
member what  you  say.”  And  she  left  the 
room,  carrying  the  flowers  with  her. 

Mrs.  Thorne  came  up  to  Gracias,  and 
called  upon  Mi's.  Rutherford  at  the  eyrie. 
Her  visits  there  had  always  been  frequent, 
but  this  one  had  the  air  of  a visit  of  cere- 
mony. It  seemed  intended  as  a formal 
expression  of  her  chastened  acquiescence 
in  the  Northern  gentleman's  projects  con- 
cerning East  Angels. 

“ I have  reserved  the  many  memories,” 
she  said,  with  much  expression. 

14 Yes,  indeed;  fond  Memory  brings  to 
light,  and  so  it  will  be  with  you,  Mistress 
Thorne,”  said  Betty,  who  was  spending 
the  afternoon  with  Katrina.  “You  can 
always  fall  back  on  that,  you  know.” 

“Have  you  reserved  old  Pablo?”  in- 
quired Mrs.  Rutherford.  “He  is  a good 
deal  of  a memory,  isn't  he  ?” 

“I  have  reserved  Pablo,  and  also  Ra- 
quel;  they  will  travel  with  us,”  replied 
Mrs.  Thorne.  “Raquel  will  act  as  my 
maid,  Pablo  as  my  man-servant.” 

“They're  very  Southern,”  remarked 
Betty,  shaking  her  head.  * 1 I doubt  wheth- 
er they  would  get  on  well  living  at  the 
North.  Raquel,  you  know,  has  no  sys- 
tem ; she  would  as  soon  leave  her  work  at 
any  time  and  run  and  make  a hen-coop — 
that  is,  if  you  should  happen  to  have  hens, 
and  I am  sure  I hope  you  would,  because 
at  the  North,  they  tell  me—” 

But  here  Mrs.  Thorne  bore  down  upon 
her.  “And  did  you  suppose,  Betty — were 
you  capable  of  supposing — that  Edgarda 
and  I were  thinking  of  living  at  the 
North?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I'm  capable  of,” 
answered  Betty,  laughing  good-humored- 
ly. “ Mr.  Carewr  never  knew  either.  But 
you're  really  a Northerner,  after  all,  Mrs. 
Thorne ; and  so  it  didn't  seem  so  unlike- 

Ijr" 

Mrs.  Thorne  had  called  her  Betty,  but 
she  did  not  address  Mrs.  Thorne  as  Melis- 
sa in  return.  No  one  had  ever  called  Mrs. 
Thorne  Melissa  (Melissa  Whiting  had  been 
the  name  of  her  maiden  days)  since  she 
had  taken  her  place  upon  the  canvas  wThose 
background  was  exclusively  Thorne.  Her 
husband  had  called  her  “Blue-eyes”  dur- 
ing the  short  months  that  were  left  to  him 
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(he  had  admired  her  very  much,  princi- 
pally because  she  was  so  slight  and  small 
and  fair) ; the  Old  Madam  had  unfailingly 
designated  her  by  the  Spanish  equivalent 
for  “madam  my  niece -in -law,”  which 
was  very  imposing — in  the  Old  Madam’s 
tone.  To  every  one  else  she  was  Mistress 
Thorne,  and  nothing  less  than  Mistress 
Thorne.  The  title  seemed  to  belong  to 
every  inch  of  her  straight  little  back,  to 
form  the  foundation  of  every  one  of  her 
clearly  spoken  sentences. 

Madam  my  niece-in-law  now  address- 
ed herself  to  answering  Betty.  “ When  I 
married  my  dear  Edgar,  Betty,  I became 
a Thorne — I think  I may  say,  without  af- 
fectation, a thorough  one;  if  there  was 
anything  left  over,  it  became  Duero;  no 
other  course  was  possible  to  me  upon  en- 
tering a family  of  such  distinction.  Ed- 
garda is  a Thorne ; Edgarda  is  a Duero ; 
she  is  nothing  else.  Gracias-a-Dios,  there- 
fore, will  continue  to  be  our  home;  we 
could  not  permanently  establish  ourselves 
anywhere,  I think,  save  on  the— on  the 
strand  where  all  Edgarda's  ancestors  have 
lived  and  died.” 

“Well,  I am  sure  I am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,”  answered  Betty,  cordially.  “We 
are  all  so  fond  of  Garda  that  we  should 
miss  her  dreadfully  if  she  were  to  be  away 
long,  though  of  course  we  can’t  expect  to 
monopolize  her  so  completely  as  we  have 
done;  she’ll  be  going  before  long,  you 
know,  to  that  bourne  from  which — ” 

“Oh,  Betty,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, throwing  up  her  white  hands,  “ what 
horrors  you  do  say  1” 

“I  didn't  mean  it,” exclaimed  Betty,  in 
great  distress,  the  tears  rising  in  her  hon- 
est eyes;  “ I didn’t  mean  anything  of  the 
sort,  dear  Mistress  Thorne;  I beg  you  to 
believe  it.  I meant  4 She  stood  at  the  al- 
tar, With  flowers  on  her  brow.’  Indeed  I 
did.”  And,  much  overcome  by  her  own 
inadvertence,  Betty  produced  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

“Never  mind,  Betty;  / always  under- 
stand you,”  said  Mrs.  Thorne,  graciously. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  though 
she  might  understand  Betty,  she  did  not 
understand  Melissa,  at  least  not  so  fully  as 
she  supposed  she  did,  for,  not  long  after 
her  visit  at  the  eyrie,  she  fell  ill.  On  the 
fifth  day  it  was  feared  that  her  illness  had 
taken  a dangerous  turn.  The  delicate 
little  cough  with  which  they  had  been  ac- 
quainted so  long,  in  the  various  uses  she 
put  it  to,  that  they  had  almost  come  to  con- 
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sider  it  a graceful  accomplishment,  this 
cough  had  all  the  time  had  its  own  charac- 
ter, it  seemed,  under  the  assumed  ones, 
and  its  own  character  was  simply  an  indi- 
cation of  a bronchial  affection,  which  had 
now  assumed  a serious  phase,  sending  in- 
flammation down  to  the  lungs. 

“ Her  lungs  have  never  been  good,”  said 
Dr.  Kirby  to  Winthrop;  the  Doctor  was 
much  affected  by  the  danger  of  his  poor 
little  friend.  “She  has  never  had  any 
chest  to  speak  of,  none  at  all.”  And  the 
Doctor  tapped  his  own  wrathfully,  and 
brought  out  a sounding  expletive,  the  only 
one  Winthrop  had  ever  heard  him  use;  he 
applied  it  to  New-Englanders,  New-Eng- 
landers  in  general. 

4 4 But  she’s  one  of  them,”  suggested  Win- 
throp. 

“No,  she  isn’t,”  said  the  Doctor,  tooun- 
happy  to  remember  his  usual  politeness; 
44  nothing  of  the  sort.  It’s  only  her  chest.” 

He  went  back  to  East  Angels.  And  in 
the  late  afternoon  Winthrop  himself  rode 
down  there.  The  little  mistress  of  the 
house  was  very  ill.  Besides  Garda,  the 
Doctor,  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Carew  were 
in  attendance.  He  saw  only  Mrs.  Carew. 
She  told  him  that  Mrs.  Thorne  was  very 
much  disturbed  mentally,  as  well  as  very 
ill,  that  she  seemed  unable  to  allow  Garda 
out  of  her  sight;  when  she  did  not  see  her 
at  the  bedside,  she  kept  calling  for  her  in 
her  weak  voice  in  a way  that  was  most  dis- 
tressing to  hear.  Garda  therefore  now  re- 
mained in  the  room  day  and  night,  save 
for  the  few  moments,  now  and  then,  when 
her  mother  fell  into  a troubled  sleep.  The 
Doctor  was  very  anxious.  They  were  all 
very  anxious. 

Winthrop  rode  back  to  Gracias.  He 
went  to  the  eyrie.  Mrs.  Rutherford  was 
out;  she  was  taking  a short  stroll  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Moore.  Margaret  was  on 
the  east  piazza,  which  overlooked  the  water, 
now  suffused  with  tints  reflected  from  the 
splendid  sunset  sky  behind.  She  was  bend- 
ing her  head  over  some  fine  knitting. 

44  I’ll  wait  for  Aunt  Katrina,”  said  Win- 
throp, taking  a chair  near  her.  “Knitting 
for  the  poor,  I suppose.  Do  you  know,  I 
always  suspect  ladies  who  knit  for  the 
poor;  I suspect  that  they  knit  for  them- 
selves— the  occupation.” 

44  So  they  do,  generally.  But  this  isn’t 
for  the  poor;  don’t  you  see  that  it’s  silk  ?” 

“You  could  sell  it.  In  the  Charity 
Basket.” 

44  What  do  you  know  of  Charity  Bas- 


kets ?”  said  Margaret,  laughing.  4 4 But  I’m 
afraid  I am  not  very  good  at  working  for 
the  poor;  the  only  thing  I ever  made — 
made  with  my  own  hands,  I mean— was  a 
shirt  for  that  eminent  Sioux  chieftain 
Spotted  Tail;  and  he  said  it  did  not  lit.” 

“They  don't  want  shirts;  they  want 
their  land,”  said  Winthrop.  44  We  should 
have  made  them  take  care  of  themselves 
long  ago;  but  we  should  not  have  stolen 
their  land.  I’m  not  thinking  of  Lo,  how- 
ever, at  present;  I am  thinking  of  that 
poor  little  woman  down  at  East  Angels.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  very  ill.  Do  you  know, 

I can  not  help  suspecting  that  the  sudden 
change  in  her  prospects  has  had  something 
to  do  with  her  illness;  I mean  the  unex- 
pected vision  of  what  seems  to  her  prosper- 
ity. She  has  kept  up  unflinchingly 
through  years  of  hard  work  and  struggle, 
and  I think  she  could  have  kept  up  al- 
most indefinitely  in  the  same  way,  for 
Garda’s  sake,  if  she  had  had  the  same 
things  to  encounter.  But  this  sudden 
wealth  (for,  absurd  as  it  is,  so  it  seems  to 
her)  has  changed  everything  so,  has  buried 
her  so  almost  over  her  head  in  plans,  that 
the  excitement  has  broken  her  down.  You 
probably  think  me  very  fanciful,”  he  con- 
cluded, realizing  that  he  was  speaking  al- 
most confidentially. 

“Not  fanciful  at  all;  I quite  agree 
with  you,”  answered  Margaret,  her  head 
still  bent  over  her  knitting. 

“She  has  asked  for  you  a number  of 
times,  Mrs.  Carew  tells  me,”  he  said,  after 
a moment  or  two  of  silence. 

“Has  she?”  said  Margaret,  this  time 
raising  her  eyes.  “I  should  have  gone 
down  to  East  Angels  before  this  if  I had 
not  feared  that  I should  be  only  in  the 
way.  All  their  friends  have  been  there,  I 
know;  it  is  a very  united  little  society.” 

“Yes,  Madam  Ruiz  and  Madam  Giron 
were  there  yesterday  taking  care  of  her; 
Mrs.  Kirby  and  Mrs.  Carew  are  there  to- 
day. Everything  possible  is  being  done, 
of  course.  Still — Idon’tknow;  fromsome- 
thing  Mrs.  Carew  said,  I fear  the  poor 
woman  is  suffering  mentally  as  well  as 
physically;  she  is  constantly  asking  for 
Garda,  can  not  bear  her  out  of  her  sight.” 

“If  I thought  I could  be  of  any  serv- 
ice,” said  Margaret,  looking  at  him  hesi- 
tatingly. 

“I  am  sure  you  could;  the  greatest,” 
he  responded,  promptly,  his  voice  betray- 
ing relief.  “ Mrs.  Thorne  is  an  odd  little 
woman,  but  she  has  a very  genuine  liking 
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for  you.  I think  she  feels  more  at  home 
with  you,  for  some  reason  or  other,  than 
she  does  with  any  of  these  Gracias  friends, 
long  as  she  has  known  them.  And  as 
for  Garda,  I am  sure  you  could  do  more 
for  her  than  any  other  person  here  could 
— later,  I mean — she  is  so  very  fond  of 
you.”  He  paused;  what  he  had  said 
seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  “Both  of 
them,  mother  and  daughter,  appear  to 
have  selected  you  as  their  ideal  of  good- 
ness,” he  went  on.  “I  hope  you  appre- 
ciate the  compliment.”  And  this  time  the 
slight,  very  slight  indication  of  sarcasm 
showed  itself  again  in  his  tone. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  think  the  poor 
mother  in  danger,  I mean  in  danger  of 
death  ?”  said  Margaret,  paying  no  heed, 
apparently,  to  his  last  remark. 

“She  has  evidently  grown  very  weak, 
and  I have  never  thought  she  had  any 
strength  to  spare.  But  it  is  only  my  own 
idea,  I ought  to  tell  you,  that  she  is — that 
she  may  not  recover.” 

“I  will  go  as  soon  as  possible;  early 
to-morrow  morning,”  said  Margaret.  “But 
if  I do — ” She  hesitated.  “I  am  afraid 
Aunt  Katrina  will  be  lone — I mean  I fear 
she  might  feel  timid  if  left  alone  here.” 

“ Alone — with  Minerva  and  Telano  and 
Cindy,  and  the  factotum  called  Maum 
Jube?” 

“There  would  still  be  no  companion, 
no  one  for  her  to  talk  to.” 

“ How  you  underrate  the  conversation 
of  Celestiue!  I should,  of  course,  come 
in  very  often.” 

“ I think  that  if  you  would  stay  in  the 
house  while  I am  gone,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter,” answered  Margaret,  in  what  he  call- 
ed, in  his  own  mind,  her  gentlest  tone. 
All  her  tones  were  gentle;  but  this  was 
the  one  unmixed  with  that  well-trained 
neutrality  which  formed  the  base,  so  he 
thought,  of  all  the  others. 

“To  try  and  make  up,  in  some  small 
degree,  for  what  she  loses  when  she  loses 
you?”  he  suggested. 

“Whatever  you  please,  so  long  as  you 
come,”  she  responded,  reverting  to  the 
neutrality  again. 

The  next  morning  she  went  down  to 
East  Angels.  Garda  received  her  joy- 
ously. “ Oh,  Margaret,  mamma  is  better, 
really  better.” 

It  was  true.  The  fever  had  subsided, 
the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  had  passed 
away;  the  patient  was  very  weak,  but  Dr. 
Kirby  was  now  hopeful.  He  had  taken 


his  mother  back  to  Gracias,  but  the  kind- 
hearted  Betty  remained,  sending  by  the 
Kirbys  a hundred  messages  of  regret  to 
her  dearest  Katrina  that  their  separation 
must  still  continue. 

Later  in  the  day  Margaret  paid  her  first 
visit  to  the  sick-room.  Mrs.  Thorne  was 
lying  with  her  eyes  closed,  looking  very 
white  and  still.  But  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived who  it  was  that  had  entered,  a 
change  came  over  her;  she  still  looked 
white,  but  she  seemed  more  alive;  she 
raised  herself  slightly  on  one  arm,  and 
beckoned  to  the  visitor  feebly  with  her 
free  hand. 

“Now  don’t  try  to  talk,  that’s  a dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Carew,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  fanning  the  sick  wo- 
man with  tireless  hand. 

Mrs.  Thorne  slowly  turned  her  head  to- 
ward Betty,  and  surveyed  her  solemnly 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  have  grown  dur- 
ing her  illness  to  twice  their  former  size. 
“Go — away, ’’she  said,  in  her  whispering 
voice,  which  preserved  even  in  its  faintness 
the  remains  of  her  former  clear  utterance. 

“What?”  said  the  astonished  Betty, 
not  sure  that  she  had  heard  aright. 

“I  wish — you  would  go — away,”  re- 
peated Mrs.  Thorne,  slowly.  And  with 
her  finger  she  made  a little  line  in  the 
air,  which  seemed  to  indicate,  like  a dotted 
curve  on  a map,  Betty’s  course  from  the 
bed  to  the  door. 

Betty  gave  her  fan  to  Margaret.  Inca- 
pable of  resentment,  the  good  soul  whis- 
pered to  Garda,  as  she  passed:  “They’re 
very  often  so,  you  know — sick  people; 
they  get  tired  of  seeing  the  same  persons 
about  them,  of  course,  and  I am  sure  it's 
very  natural.  I’ll  come  back  later,  when 
she’s  asleep.” 

“I  was  not  tired  of  seeing  her;  that 
wasn’t  it,”  murmured  Mrs.  Thorne,  who 
had  overheard  this  aside.  “But  I want- 
ed to  see  Margaret  Harold  alone,  and 
without  any  fuss  made  about  it;  and  the 
first  step  was  to  get  her  out  of  the  room. 
Now,  Edgarda,  you  go  too.  Go  down  to 
the  garden,  where  Mrs.  Carew  will  not  see 
you.  Stay  there  awhile;  the  fresh  air 
will  do  you  good.” 

“But,  mamma,  I don’t  think  I ought 
to  leave  you.” 

“Do  as  I tell  you,  my  daughter.  If  I 
should  need  anything,  Margaret  will  call 
you.” 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,  Garda,  that  I 
shall  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  her,” 
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said  Margaret,  re-assuringly.  “I  am  a to  die  and  leave  Garda?”  Her  gaze,  as 
good  nurse.”  She  re-arranged  Mrs.  she  said  this,  was  so  clear,  there  was  such 
Thorne’s  pillows  as  she  spoke,  and  gently  a far-seeing  intelligence  in  it,  such  a long 
and  skillfully  laid  her  down  upon  them  experience  of  life,  and  (it  almost  seemed) 
again.  such  a prophetic  knowledge  of  death,  that 

“Of  course,”  whispered  Mrs.  Thorne,  the  younger  woman  found  herself  forced 
“Any  one  could  see  that.”  Then,  as  to  make  answer  to  the  mental  strength 
Garda  still  lingered,  “Go,  Garda,”  she  within  rather  than  to  the  weakness  of  the 
said,  briefly.  And  Garda  went.  physical  frame  which  contained  it.  “Why 

As  soon  as  the  heavy  door  closed  behind  am  I taken  now  just  when  she  will  need 
her,  Mrs.  Thorne  began  to  speak.  “I  me  most  ?”  went  on  the  mother’s  whisper, 
have  been  so  anxious  to  see  you,”  she  said;  which  contrasted  so  strangely  in  its  fee- 
“ the  thought  has  not  been  once  out  of  my  bleness  with  the  power  of  her  gaze.  “ Gar- 
mind.  But  I suppose  my  mind  has  not  da  had  only  me.  And  now  I am  called, 
been  perfectly  clear,  because,  though  I What  will  become  of  her!” 
have  asked  for  you  over  and  over  again,  “You  have  warm  friends  here,  Mrs. 
no  one  has  paid  any  attention,  has  seemed  Thorne;  they  are  all  devoted  to  Garda, 
to  understand  me.”  She  spoke  in  her  lit-  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  to  each  one  of 
tie  thread  of  a voice,  and  looked  at  her  them  she  was  almost  as  dear  as  an  own 
visitor  with  large,  clear  eyes.  child.” 

Margaret  bent  over  her.  “Do  not  ex-  “Yes,  she  is.  They  would  do  any- 
ert  yourself  to  talk  to  me  now,”  she  an-  thing  in  the  world  they  could  for  her. 
swered.  “You  will  be  stronger  to-mor-  But,  I ask  you,  what  can  they  do?  The 
row;  you  can  talk  to  me  then.”  Kirbys, the  Moores, Betty  Carew,and  Mad- 

“Yes,  I may  be  stronger  to-morrow,  am  Giron,  Madam  Ruiz — what  can  they 
How  long  can  you  stay  ?”  do  ? Nothing!  And  Garda— oh,  Garda 

“Several  days,  if  you  care  to  have  me.”  needs  some  one  who  is— different.” 

“That  is  kind.  I shall  have  time,  then.  Margaret  did  not  reply  to  this,  and  aft- 

But  I mustn’t  wait  too  long.  Of  one  thing  er  a moment  Mrs.  Thorne  went  on. 

I am  sure,  Margaret:  I shall  not  recover.”  “When  Mr.  Winthrop  buys  the  place,” 
“That  is  a fancy,”  said  Margaret,  strok-  she  said,  with  the  touching  Gracias  confi- 
ing  the  thin  little  hand  that  lay  on  the  dence  that  a few  thousands  would  consti- 
white  coverlet.  “ Dr.  Kirby  says  you  are  tute  wealth,  “my  child  need  not  be  a 
much  better.”  She  spoke  with  the  op-  charge  pecuniarily.  But  of  course  I know 
timism  that  belongs  to  the  sick-room;  but  that  in  other  ways  she  might  be.  And  I 
in  her  heart  she  had  another  opinion.  A can  not  leave  her  to  them,  these  people 
change  had  come  over  Mrs.  Thorne’s  face,  here;  I can  not  die  and  do  that.  Garda  is 
the  effect  of  which  was  very  striking;  it  not  a usual  girl,  Margaret — you  must  have 
was  not  so  much  the  increase  of  pallor  or  seen  it  for  yourself.  I only  want  a little 
a more  wasted  look  as  the  absence  of  that  oversight  of  the  proper  kind  for  her.  That 
indomitable  spirit  which  had  hitherto  an-  would  be  all  that  I should  ask.  It  would 
imated  its  every  fibre,  so  that  from  the  not  be  a great  deal  of  care.  From  the 
smooth  scanty  light  hair  under  the  wid-  very  first,  Margaret,  I have  liked  you  so 
ow’s  cap  down  to  the  edges  of  the  firm  much!  You  have  no  idea  how  much.” 
thin  little  jaws  there  had  been  so  much  Her  voice  died  away.  But  her  eyes  were 
courage,  and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  anx-  full  of  eloquence.  Slowly  a tear  rose  in 
iety,  so  much  resolution,  that  one  noticed  each,  welled  over,  and  dropped  down  on 
only  that.  But  now,  in  the  complete  de-  the  white  cheek  below,  but  without  dim- 
parture  of  this  expression  (which  gleamed  ming  the  gaze,  which  continued  its  fixed, 
on  only  in  the  eyes),  one  saw  at  last  what  urgent  prayer. 

an  exhausted  little  face  it  was,  how  worn  Margaret  had  remained  silent.  Now 
out  with  the  cares  of  life,  finished,  ready  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hand,  the 
for  the  end.  elbow  supported  on  the  palm  of  the  other. 

“ Yes,  I am  better,  it  is  true,  for  the  pre-  Mrs.  Thorne  watched  her  mutely.  She 
sent,”  whispered  Mrs.  Thorne.  “But  that  seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  made  her  ap- 
is all.  My  mother  and  my  two  sisters  died  peal,  that  Margaret  comprehended  it,  was 
of  slow  consumption.  I shall  die  of  the  perhaps  considering  it;  at  any  rate,  that 
rapid  kind.  I shall  die  and  leave  Garda,  her  place  now  was  to  wait  with  humility 
Do  you  comprehend  what  that  is  to  me — for  her  answer. 
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At  length  Margaret’s  hand  dropped. 
She  turned  toward  the  waiting  eyes.  4 4 Be- 
fore your  illness,  Mrs.  Thorne,”  she  said, 
in  her  tranquil  voice,  “I  had  thought  of 
asking  you  whether  you  would  be  willing 
to  let  me  take  Garda  North  with  me  for 
some  months.  I have  a friend  in  New 
York  who  would  receive  her,  and  be  very 
kind  to  her;  she  could  stay  with  this  lady, 
and  take  lessons.  I should  see  her  every 
day.  It  would  not  be  quite  like  a school.” 

“That  is  what  I long  for — that  she 
should  be  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  Thorne, 
not  going  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  but 
seizing  upon  the  main  fact.  “That  you 
should  have  charge  of  her,  Margaret — that 
is  now  my  passionate  wish.  ” She  used  the 
strongest  word  she  knew,  a word  she  had 
always  thought  wicked  in  its  intensity. 
But  it  was  applicable  to  her  present  over- 
whelming desire. 

“And  I had  thought  that  perhaps  you 
would  follow  us,  a little  later,”  pursued 
Margaret.  “ I hope  you  will  do  so  still.” 

Mrs.  Thorne  made  a motion  with  her 
hand,  as  if  saying,  “ Why  try  to  deceive  ?” 
She  lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  resting  after 
her  suspense.  “You  are  so  good  and 
kind,”  she  murmured.  44  But  not  kinder, 
Margaret,  than  I knew  you  would  be.” 
Her  voice  died  away  again,  and  again  she 
rested. 

“I  have  asked  and  accepted  so  much— 
for  of  course  I accept  instantly  your  offer 
—that  I feel  that  I ought  not  to  ask  more,” 
she  began  again,  though  without  opening 
her  eyes.  “ But  I have  got  to  die.  And 
I trust  you  so,  Margaret — ” 

44  Why  do  you  trust  me  ?”  interposed  Mar- 
garet, abruptly.  44  You  have  no  grounds 
for  it;  you  hardly  know  me.  It  makes  me 
very  uncomfortable,  Mrs.  Thorne.” 

But  Mrs.  Thorne  only  smiled.  She  lift- 
ed her  hand,  and  laid  it  on  Margaret’s  arm. 
44  My  dear,”  she  said,  simply  (and  it  was 
rare  for  Mrs.  Thorne  to  be  simple;  even 
now,  though  deeply  in  earnest,  she  had 
had  the  old  appearance  of  selecting  with 
care  what  she  was  about  to  say),  44 1 don’t 
know  why  any  more  than  you  do;  I only 
know  that  it  is  so;  it  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning.  I think  I understand  you,” 
she  added. 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  younger  woman, 
turning  away. 

44  At  any  rate,  I understand  your  stead- 
fastness, Margaret.  You  have  steadfast- 
ness in  the  supreme  degree.  Many  wo- 
men haven’t  any.  And  they  are  the  hap- 
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piest,  if  they  have  gentle  dispositions,  as 
they  often  have.  They  are  considered 
yielding.  But  you,  Margaret,  are  differ- 
ent. And  it  is  your  steadfastness  that  at- 
tracts me  so — for  my  poor  child’s  sake  I 
mean.  Yes,  for  hers  I must  say  a little 
more — I must.  If  you  could  only  see  your 
way  to  letting  her  remain  under  your  care 
as  long  as  she  is  so  young — you  see  I mean 
longer  than  the  few  months  you  spoke  of 
— it  would  make  my  hard  dying  easier. 
For  it’s  going  to  be  very  hard  for  me  to 
die  at  best.  Perhaps  you  think  I’m  not 
going  to.  But  I know  that  I am.  All  at 
once  my  courage  has  left  me.  It  never 
did  before.  And  so  I know  it  is  a sign.” 

Margaret  sat  listening.  She  looked  pale. 
“You  want  to  intrust  to  me  a great  re- 
sponsibility,” she  began. 

44  And  it  seems  to  you  very  selfish.  Of 
course  I know  that  it  is  selfish.  But  it  is 
desperation,  Margaret;  it  is  my  feeling 
about  Garda.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing: 
I am  relying  a little  upon  your  having 
suffered  yourself.  If  you  had  not,  I should 
never  have  asked  you,  because  people  who 
haven’t  suffered,  women  especially,  are 
hard  and  cruel.  But  I saw  that  you  had 
suffered ; I saw  it  in  the  expression  of  your 
face  before  I had  heard  a word  of  your 
history.” 

44 What  do  you  know  of  my  history?” 
asked  Margaret,  the  guarded  reserve  which 
was  so  often  there  again  taking  possession 
of  her  voice  and  eyes. 

4 4 In  actual  fact,  very  little.  Only  what 
Mrs.  Rutherford  has  told  Betty  Carew.” 

44  What  did  she  tell  her  ?” 

“That  her  nephew,  your  husband,  was 
travelling  abroad— that  was  all.  But  when 
I learned  that  the  travelling  had  lasted  six 
years,  and  that  nothing  was  said  of  his 
return  or  of  your  joining  him,  of  course  I 
knew  that  inclination,  his  or  yours,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  I imagined  pain 
somewhere,  and  probably  for  you.  Be- 
cause you  are  good.  And  it  is  the  good 
who  suffer.1” 

“In  reality  you  know  nothing  about 
it,”  replied  Margaret  to  these  low-breathed 
sentences.  44 1 think  I ought  to  tell  you,” 
she  went  on,  in  the  same  reserved  tone, 
44  that  both  Mrs.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp  think  I have  been  much  to  blame. 
It  may  make  a difference  in  your  estima- 
tion of  me.” 

44  Not  the  least.  For  Mrs.  Rutherford’s 
opinions  I care  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp — Mr.  Winthrop — ” 
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“Agrees  with  Mrs.  Rutherford.” 

“He  will  live  to  change  his  opinion.  I 
think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  but 
on  this  subject  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Do 
you  know  why  I think  so  highly  of  him?” 

But  Margaret’s  face  remained  unrespon- 
sive. 

“I  think  highly  of  him  because  he  has 
such  a perfect,  such  a delicate  compre- 
hension of  Garda— I mean  lately,  through 
all  this  fancy  of  hers — such  a strange  one 
— for  that  painter.”  Mrs.  Thorne  always 
called  Lucian  a “ painter,”  very  much  as 
though  he  had  been  a decorator  of  the  ex- 
terior of  houses.  His  profession  of  civil 
engineer  she  steadily  ignored.  Perhaps, 
however,  she  did  not  ignore  it  more  than 
Lucian  himself  did. 

“Mr.  Winthrop  likes  Garda  so  much 
that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  be  considerate,” 
Margaret  answered. 

“On  the  contrary,”  murmured  Mrs. 
Thorne;  “on  the  contrary.  While  I am 
most  grateful  to  him  for  his  considera- 
tion, I have  feared  that  it  was  in  itself 
a proof  that  he  did  not  really  care  for 
her.  If  he  had  cared,  would  he  have  been 
so  patient  with  her — her  whim  ? Would 
he  have  let  her  talk  on  by  the  hour,  as  I 
know  she  has  done,  about  Lucian  Spenser  ? 
Men  are  jealous,  extremely  so;  far  more 
so  than  women  ever  are.  They  don't  call 
it  jealousy,  of  course;  they  have  half  a 
dozen  names  for  it — weariness,  superiori- 
ty, disgust — whatever  you  please.  You 
don’t  agree  with  me  ?” 

“ It’s  a general  view,  and  I’ve  given  up 
general  views.  But  of  one  thing  I am 
certain,  Mrs.  Thorne— Evert  admires  Gar- 
da greatly.” 

The  mother  raised  herself  so  that  she 
could  look  at  Margaret  more  closely.  4 4 Do 
you  think  so?— do  you  really  think  so  ?” 
she  said,  almost  panting. 

44  Yes,  I think  so.” 

“Then,  Margaret,  I will  have  no  con- 
cealments from  you,  notone.  If  Mr.  Win- 
throp should  ever  care  enough  for  my 
poor  child — some  time  in  the  future— to 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife,  I should  be  so 
happy ! I am  sure  I should  know  it  wher- 
ever I was.  I could  trust  her  to  him ; he 
is  a man  to  trust.  Ho  is  much  older.  But 
if  she  should  once  begin  to  care  for  him, 
that  would  make  no  difference  to  her;  no- 
thing would  make  any  difference.  She 
will  never  be  influenced  by  anything  but 
her  own  liking.  It  has  always  been  so. 
And  if — she  could  once — begin  to  care — ” 
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The  short  sentences,  which  had  been  ea- 
ger, now  grew  fainter,  stopped;  the  head 
sank  back  upon  the  pillows  again.  4 4 If  she 
were  to  be  with  you,  Margaret,  she  would 
have— more  opportunity — to  begin.” 

44  About  that  I could  promise  nothing,” 
said  Margaret,  with  decision.  “I  could 
take  no  step  to  influence  Garda  in  that 
way.” 

44 1 don’t  ask  you  to.  I myself  wouldn’t 
do  anything;  that  would  be  wrong.  On 
such  subjects  all  must  be  left  to  a Higher 
Power,”  replied  Mrs.  Thorne,  with  convic- 
tion. For,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  be 
Thorne  and  Duero,  she  had  never  depart- 
ed a hair’s-breadtli  from  her  American  be- 
lief in  complete  liberty  of  personal  choice 
in  marriage.  Love,  real  love,  was  a feel- 
ing heaven-born,  heaven-directed;  it  be- 
hooved no  one  to  meddle  with  it.  Not 
even  a mother.  “I  could  never  scheme 
in  that  way,”  she  went  on.  44 1 only  want- 
ed you  to  know  all  my  thoughts.  The 
great  thing  with  me,  of  course,  is  that  she 
is  to  be  in  your  charge.” 

Here  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
large  room  opened,  and  Dr.  Kirby  came 
in.  He  had  returned  as  soon  as  possible, 
putting  off  all  his  other  engagements. 
“You  look  better,”  he  said  to  his  patient, 
with  his  hand  on  her  pulse.  44  Come,  this 
is  doing  well.” 

44 1 am  better,”  murmured  Mrs.  Thorne, 
looking  gratefully  at  Margaret.  Mrs.  Ca- 
re w now  followed  the  Doctor.  Margaret 
went  down  to  the  garden  to  find  Garda, 
the  girl  who  was  to  become  so  unexpect- 
edly her  charge.  For  she  shared  the  mo- 
ther’s feeling;  the  illness  might  advance 
slowly,  but  it  would  conquer  in  the  end. 

Garda  was  in  the  garden,  lying  at  full 
length  under  the  great  rose-tree,  on  a 
shawl  which  she  had  spread  upon  the 
ground;  her  hands  were  clasped  under 
her  head,  and  she  was  gazing  up  into  the 
sky.  Carlos,  standing  near,  with  his 
neck  acutely  arched,  his  breast  puffed  out, 
and  his  beak  thrust  in  among  the  feathers, 
looked  like  a gentleman  of  the  old  school 
in  a ruffled  shirt,  with  his  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat. 

“Does  mamma  want  me  ?”  asked  Gar- 
da, as  Margaret  came  up. 

44  Dr.  Kirby  and  Mrs.  Carew  are  there. 
No,  I do  not  think  she  wants  you  at  pre- 
sent.” 

44 Come  down  on  the  shawl,  then,  and 
look  up  into  the  sky,”  pursued  Garda. 
“I’ve  never  tried  it  before  — looking 
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straight  up  in  this  way — and  I assure  you 
I can  see  miles.” 

“I’m  not  such  a sun-worsliipper  as  you 
are,”  answered  Margaret,  taking  a seat  on 
the  bench  in  the  shade. 

“The  sun’s  almost  down.  No,  it  isn’t 
the  sun ; it’s  because  you  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  stretch  yourself  out  full  length  on 
the  ground  as  I am  doing.  The  ground 
is  warm,  and  I love  to  lie  on  it.  So  would 
you  if  you  would  once  try  it.  But  you 
never  will.  You  have  always  sat  in  chairs, 
obeyed  rules;  you  have  been  drilled.” 

“Yes,  I have  been  drilled,”  answered 
Margaret,  sombrely,  looking  at  the  grace- 
ful figure  on  the  shawl. 

Garda  did  not  notice  the  sombre  tone; 
her  attention  was  up  in  the  sky.  After  a 
while  she  said,  lazily,  “Mr.  Winthrop  has 
not  been  here  to  day;  I wonder  why  ?” 

“He  will  not  be  able  to  come  so  often 
while  I am  here;  he  will  have  to  stay 
with  Aunt  Katrina,  who  isn’t  really  as 
strong  as  she  appears  to  be.  And  she 
doesn’t  like  to  be  alone.” 

“ Mist’  Wintarp  desiahs  to  know  wlied- 
der  you’s  tome,  Miss  Gyarda,”  said  the 
voice  of  old  Pablo.  “I  tole  him  I farn- 


cied  you  was  in  de  gyarden.”  Old  Pablo 
recognized  Garda  as  part  Thorne;  his 
manner  toward  her  was  a mixture  of  be- 
nignant protection  and  pity. 

Winthrop  now  appeared  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  Margaret  rose. 

“ Perhaps  I had  better  go  in  too  ?”  said 
Garda. 

“No;  stay  as  long  as  you  can  in  the 
fresh  air.  I will  send  word  when  your 
mother  asks  for  you.” 

She  left  the  garden  by  way  of  the 
orange  grove.  When  she  had  gone  some 
distance,  and  was  well  within  the  shade, 
she  looked  back.  Garda  had  curled  her- 
self up  with  one  arm  around  a dwarf  tree, 
which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  shawl ; her 
head  rested  against  a low  branch,  and  in 
that  way  she  could  still  see  the  sky, 
though  she  was  no  longer  lying  at  length. 
Winthrop  was  in  Margaret’s  place  on  the 
bench,  and  Garda  had  evidently  spoken  to 
him  of  the  sky,  for  he  too  was  looking  up. 
But  he  did  not  look  long;  while  Margaret 
stood  there  his  eyes  dropped  to  the  figure 
at  liis  feet.  Margaret  was  not  surprised  by 
this. 

No  one  would  have  been  surprised. 


THE  TRUMPET  BLOWS. 

THE  brown  clods  quicken  into  creeping  green, 

The  hushed  air  whispers  low; 

Bare  boughs  burst  out  in  tender,  misty  sheen, 

On  banks  the  violets  blow; 

The  orchards  blossom  sudden  like  a bride, 

And  far  hills  melt  in  haze, 

While  golden  willows  stand  on  either  side 
Along  the  brook’s  glad  ways. 

Glancing  with  quiv’ring  wings  from  bough  to  bough 
The  bluebird  finds  his  mate: 

A trill— a dash  of  piercing  melody — 

Nay,  coy  one,  why  so  late? 

In  every  little  wood  a bliss  to  sing — 

The  trembling,  fluttering  birds; 

With  rapture  satisfied  the  copses  ring, 

A joy  beyond  all  words. 

To  the  light  kisses  of  the  odorous  air 
My  pulses  rise  and  fall, 

Enchanted  by  that  timid  touch,  aware 
Of  one  who  stirs  in  all. 

I,  too,  am  borne  by  influences  deep; 

I tremble,  like  the  rose. 

Love  hath  awakened  all  the  world  from  sleep— 

For  me  the  trumpet  blows! 
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LONG  before  a boy  or  a girl  is  required 
to  write  composition  at  school,  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  which  affect  his 
or  her  English  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  descendant  of  men  and  women 
who  have  for  generations  habitually  spo- 
ken and  written  the  mother-tongue  with 
correctness  and  ease  will  naturally  use 
better  English  than  the  child  of  illiterate 
parents ; and  if  lie  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a nurse  whose  language  is  not  very 
faulty,  a mother  who  speaks  good  English 
herself,  and  takes  pains  to  give  a wise  direc- 
tion to  her  children’s  reading,  playmates 
— if  such  can  be  imagined — who  are  not 
addicted  to  slang  or  ungrammatical  ex- 
pressions, and  teachers  who  are  neither 
prigs  nor  slovens  in  their  use  of  language, 
he  will,  other  things  being  equal,  retain 
the  superiority  he  had  at  birth. 

Not  that  a well-born  and  carefully  nur- 
tured boy  has  it  all  his  own  way  even  in 
the  matter  of  English.  His  ancestors 
may  have  talked  or  written  themselves 
out,  and  have  left  him,  like  the  barren 
fig-tree,  with  plenty  of  leaves,  but  no 
fruit.  His  facility  with  words  may  be 
a facility  fatal  not  only  to  thought,  but 
also  to  strength  and  directness  of  expres- 
sion. 

A family,  on  the  other  hand — the  Car- 
lyles or  the  Hawthornes,  for  example— 
which  has  for  generations  dealt  with 
things  rather  than  with  words,  may  at 
length  produce  a great  writer,  in  wdiom 
the  wisdom  long  amassed  in  silence  finds 
literary  expression;  a writer  who,  to  be 
sure,  has  to  make  exceptionally  arduous 
exertions  to  acquire  complete  command 
of  language,  but  who  inherits  the  energy 
and  the  persistency  that  lead  to  success  in 
every  undertaking. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  too,  the  race 
may  be  to  those  who  possess  “staying 
qualities”  rather  than  to  the  well-equipped, 
to  the  tortoise  rather  than  to  the  hare. 
One  boy  who  has  all  possible  advantages 
in  his  home  and  his  school  may  fail  to 
profit  by  them;  another  boy  may  feel  his 
disadvantages  so  keenly,  and  will  try  so 
resolutely  to  overcome  them,  that  he  can 
not  but  succeed — up  to  a certain  point  at 
least.  The  speech  of  the  over-cultivated 
may  be  languidly  correct,  and  nothing 
more,  or  it  may,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, fall  into  errors  that  have  the  charm 
of  forbidden  fruit;  the  speech  of  the  un- 


der-cultivated may  abound  in  faults,  and 
yet  may  have  life  and  movement. 

Into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish come  pupils  who  differ  thus  widely 
from  one  another  in  everything  that  can 
be  affected  by  birth  or  by  early  training. 
Since  they  began  to  talk  they  have  been 
talking  English  (good,  bad,  or  indifferent) 
as  Moli&re’sM.  Jourdain  talked  prose,  with- 
out knowing  it ; but  they  have  as  yet  writ- 
ten nothing  except  exercises  in  penman- 
ship and  spelling,  and  brief  letters  to  mo- 
ther or  father,  which  were  read  with  the 
eyes  of  affection,  not  disposed  to  be  crit- 
ical. Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  ask- 
ed to  write  an  English  composition. 

The  conditions  under  which  they  are  to 
write  differ  in  different  schools.  Some 
teachers  leave  their  pupils  great  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  topic,  in  order  that  each 
may  be  enabled  to  write  about  something 
that  he  knows  and  is  interested  in ; others 
prescribe  a subject,  in  order  that  the  un- 
practiced hand  may  be  held  close  to  a def- 
inite line  of  work ; others  vary  their  meth- 
od, in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  individual 
needs  of  each  pupil;  and  this,  when  prac- 
ticable, is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan. 

Whatever  the  method,  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  same — failure.  Even  she 
whose  talk  is  the  life  of  the  school  at  re- 
cess, writes  as  if  she  were  on  her  good  be- 
havior at  a funeral.  Even  he  who  takes 
the  lead  among  his  fellows  in  everything 
that  requires  quickness  of  wit,  becomes  in- 
sufferably dreary  the  instant  he  puts  pen 
to  paper.  If  the  lively  become  dull,  and 
the  quick-witted  sluggish,  when  they  un- 
dertake to  write  compositions,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  their  less  clever  com- 
panions ? Unhappy  pupils  of  a more  un- 
happy teacher ! 

That  the  difficulty  of  which  I have 
spoken  is  real  and  is  all  but  universal 
will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  compositions  of 
beginners;  but  opinions  may  well  differ 
both  as  to  the  source  of  the  trouble  and  as 
to  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

What  reason  is  there,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  a boy  who  talks  well  should 
not  write  well,  if  he  can  be  made  to  use 
the  pen  as  naturally  as  he  uses  his  tongue, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  forget  himself  in 
what  he  is  writing,  as  he  forgets  himself 
while  talking  with  his  playmates?  Why, 
but  because  this  if  is  a lion  in  the  way  ? 
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A boy  must  have  written  much  before  he 
can  form  his  letters  without  special  pains; 
and  much  more  before  he  can  set  down 
what  he  has  to  say  without  stumbling 
over  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar; 
and  more  still  before  he  can  write  with 
facility. 

Now,  so  long  as  a boy  has  to  struggle 
at  every  step  with  difficulties  connected 
with  the  machinery  of  writing,  so  long  he 
will  not  give  his  mind  to  the  thing  to  be 
written,  not  only  because  his  mind  is  oth- 
erwise employed,  but  also  because  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  a person  who  is  absorbed  in 
the  substance  of  what  he  is  writing  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  one  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  attention  to  penmanship 
and  other  minutiae  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  putting  words  upon  paper. 

If  the  ill  success  of  begiuners  in  Eng- 
lish composition  be  justly  attributable  to 
their  inability  to  retain  freshness  and 
life  while  struggling  with  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties at  every  step,  it  is  evident  that 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  our  schools 
are  radically  defective;  for  a sound  meth- 
od would  prevent  both  the  sacrifice  of 
substance  to  form,  and  that  of  form  to 
substance.  A sound  method  would  teach 
a young  writer  that  he  should  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  purchase  correctness  of  expres- 
sion by  dullness,  and  should  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  interesting  at  the  cost  of 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language.  Dull- 
ness is  death;  ignorance  of  elementary 
rules  stamps  a man  as  illiterate,  and  illit- 
eracy seriously  injures  the  influence  even 
of  a powerful  writer  with  educated  men, 
and  impairs  it  with  the  uneducated. 

Many  teachers,  however,  act  as  if  they 
thought  it  more  important  that  a boy 
should  spell  and  punctuate  correctly  than 
that  he  should  write  an  essay  which  it  is 
a pleasure  to  read.  Others,  in  the  fear  of 
killing  the  life  out  of  a composition,  pass 
lightly  over  errors  in  grammar,  and  leave 
spelling  and  punctuation  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Others  still— and  this  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  numerous  class — try 
to  achieve  both  objects  at  once,  and  fail 
of  achieving  either,  their  pupils  being 
usually  characterized  by  a mediocrity  of 
attainment;  they  have  ceased  to  be  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous,  and  they  are  op- 
pressed by  the  obligation  to  form  their 
sentences  correctly,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  fulfill  that  obligation.  Boys  who  have 
received  no  instruction  in  English  com- 
position before  going  to  college  seem  to 
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be  better  off,  on  the  whole,  than  those  who 
have  had  such  instruction  as  is  sometimes 
given. 

A boy  fresh  from  a single  reading  of  a 
novel,  for  example,  or  from  a single  rep- 
resentation of  a play  of  Shakespeare,  will, 
if  he  has  been  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  story,  tell  it  in  his  own  words  much 
better  than  another  who  has  been  drilled 
on  every  chapter  in  the  novel  or  every 
scene  in  the  play.  It  is  possible  so  to 
treat  the  most  interesting  books  as  to  make 
them  burdensome  rather  than  interesting 
or  stimulating  to  the  youthful  mind.  I 
have  heard  of  a boy  who  came  down  from 
his  room  groaning  at  his  misfortune  in 
having  been  kept  in-doors  by  his  work. 

“What  is  the  woe  this  time?”  asked 
his  sympathizing  aunt. 

“ Oh,  I had  to  read  ten  chapters  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield .” 

In  another  school  a boy  was  expected 
to  get  three  hundred  pages  of  Henry  Es- 
mond into  his  mind  within  twenty-four 
hours.  In  still  another  school  the  class 
went  through  the  same  book  at  a snail's 
pace,  the  teacher  doing  his  best  to  trans- 
form a lively  narrative  into  a series  of  te- 
dious exercises.  Instead  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  main  points  of  the  story,  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  principal  person- 
ages, or  to  beauties  of  style,  he  spent  his 
strength  on  unimportant  details,  demand- 
ing, for  example,  all  the  particulars  of 
the  attack  by  the  mob  on  the  carriage  of 
Viscountess  Castlewood,  including  an  an- 
swer to  the  important  questions  whether 
the  first  vegetable  to  hit  Father  Holt  was 
a cabbage,  a carrot,  or  a potato. 

In  a school  of  a very  different  class  the 
study  of  English  authors  is  made  so  inter- 
esting that  pupils  who  are  preparing  for 
colleges  which  have  no  examination  in 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  joining  the 
class  in  this  subject  for  their  own  pleasure 
— an  anomaly,  I believe,  in  the  annals  of 
American  institutions  of  learning. 

As  regards  the  result  of  such  teaching 
of  English  as  is  given  in  some  of  our  best 
schools  and  academies,  I may  be  pardon- 
ed for  referring  to  my  own  observation. 
Since  1873,  when  Harvard  College  for  the 
first  time  held  an  examination  in  English, 
I have  read  from  four  to  five  thousand 
compositions  written  in  the  examination- 
room  upou  subjects  drawn  from  books 
which  the  candidates  were  required  to  read 
before  presenting  themselves.  Of  these 
not  more  than  a hundred — to  make  a gen- 
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erous  estimate — were  creditable  to  either 
writer  or  teacher.  This  year  I did  not 
read  the  books,  but  one  who  did  makes 
this  report:  “Few  were  remarkably  good, 
and  few  extraordinarily  bad;  a tedious 
mediocrity  was  everywhere.” 

It  is  this  tedious  mediocrity  which  has 
amazed  me  year  after  year.  In  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar  some  of  the 
books  are  a little  worse  than  the  mass,  and 
some  a great  deal  better;  but  in  other  re- 
spects there  is  a dead-level,  unvaried  by  a 
fresh  thought  or  an  individual  expression. 
Almost  all  the  writers  use  the  same  com- 
monplace vocabulary — a very  small  one 
— in  the  same  confused  way.  One  year, 
after  reading  two  or  three  hundred  compo- 
sitions on  “The  Story  of  The  Tempest ,”  I 
found  myself  in  such  profound  ignorance 
of  both  plot  and  characters  that  I had  to 
read  the  play  to  set  myself  right  again. 

The  authors  of  these  discouraging  man- 
uscripts were,  almost  all  of  them, 

“Just  at  the  age  ’twixl  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth.” 

They  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  pick- 
ed youth  of  the  country,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  best  families  in  point  of 
culture  and  breeding,  and  from  the  best 
schools  we  have.  They  were  all  boys  with 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  brains  in  their 
heads,  and  tongues  that  could  talk  fast 
enough  and  to  the  purpose  when  they 
felt  at  ease.  Many  of  them  had  enjoyed 
The  Tempest — as  who  that  can  under- 
stand it  does  not  ? — but  somehow  the  touch 
of  pen  or  pencil  paralyzed  their  powers. 

If  the  dreary  compositions  written  by 
the  great  majority  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  college  were  correct  in  spell- 
ing, intelligent  in  punctuation,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  grammar,  there  would  be 
some  compensation;  but  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case  that  the  instructors 
of  English  in  American  colleges  have  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  and  strengtli  in 
teaching  the  A B C of  their  mother-tongue 
to  young  men  of  twenty — work  disagree- 
able in  itself,  and  often  barren  of  result. 
Every  year  Harvard  graduates  a certain 
number  of  men — some  of  them  high  schol- 
ars— whose  manuscript  would  disgrace  a 
boy  of  twelve;  and  yet  the  college  can* 
not  be  blamed,  for  she  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  conduct  an  infant  school  for 
adults. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  ? 


I venture  to  say  that  there  is;  but  it  is 
one  which  demands  persistent  and  long- 
continued  work,  and  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  English  in  the  schools  in  any  form 
and  for  any  purpose.  It  requires  intelli- 
gent supervision  at  one  time,  intelligent 
want  of  supervision  at  another  time,  and 
watchful  attention  constantly.  It  re- 
quires a quick  sense  of  individual  needs, 
and  ready  wit  to  provide  for  them  as  they 
arise. 

My  plan  is  briefly  as  follows : 

1,  I would  begin  as  early  as  possible  to 
overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
writing,  and  would  use  all  practicable 
means  and  all  possible  opportunities  to  do 
so  ; 2,  I would  not  frighten  a boy  with 
“compositions,”  so  called,  till  he  could 
form  his  sentences  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, and  use  his  pen  with  freedom;  but, 
3,  when  he  was  set  to  work  writing  compo- 
sitions, he  should  be  kept  steadily  at  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  be  made  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  should 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing something  to  say,  and  of  saying  that 
something  in  an  intelligible  and  a natural 
manner. 

(1.)  As  to  the  first  point.  The  work 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  a child  has  learned  to  form  his  let- 
ters without  trouble,  his  attention  should 
be  called,  not  only  to  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar,  but  also  to  the  choice  of 
words  and  to  the  construction  of  simple 
sentences.  He  should  be  shown  what  in 
language  is  conventional,  and  what  is 
founded  in  reason. 

Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  thor- 
oughly. Children  should  be  obliged  to 
master  every  point  that  comes  under  the 
head  of  correctness;  and  in  this  matter 
the  instructor  should  not  spare  himself. 
Some  teachers  prefer  to  spend  time  on  the 
curiosities  of  language  or  in  the  pleasant 
places  of  literature  rather  than  in  the  cor- 
rection of  petty  errors;  but  unless  petty 
errors  are  corrected  at  the  beginning,  there 
is  danger  that  they  never  will  be. 

Knowledge  of  conventional  rules  is,  of 
course,  of  incomparably  less  importance 
than  is  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
in  style  which  give  a man  the  power  to 
influence  other  men’s  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions; but  the  rudiments  of  English  form 
a part  of  every  well-organized  system  of 
instruction.  To  omit  them  altogether,  or 
to  postpone  them  too  long,  is  to  act  like  a 
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student  in  architecture  who  should  pay 
no  attention  to  questions  of  construction,  or 
should  take  them  up  for  the  first  time  after 
he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style. 
Such  an  architect  might  forget  to  leave 
room  in  his  plan  for  a necessary  staircase, 
and  his  chimneys  would  surely  smoke. 
Such  a writer  would  probably  be  lame  in 
his  grammar,  and  would  surely  not  know 
how  to  spell  or  to  punctuate. 

Not  that  I would,  in  pursuance  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler’s  advice,  replace  the 
spelling-book  in  its  former  commanding 
position  in  the  schools,  and  compel  boys 
and  girls  to  learn  long  lists  of  words 
which  they  would  have  no  occasion  to 
use;  but  every  one  should  be  able  to  spell 
the  words  that  are  often  on  his  lips,  or 
often  under  his  eye  in  the  books  he  stud- 
ies or  reads. 

Not  that  I would  perplex  a young  mind 
with  punctuation  as  a system,  or  with  nice 
questions  between  semicolons  and  colons; 
but  every  one  ought  at  an  early  age  to  be 
taught  the  difference  between  the  period 
and  the  comma,  and  the  principal  func- 
tions of  each ; every  one  should  be  taught, 
too,  the  general  principle  that  a point 
serves  as  a guide  to  the  construction,  and 
through  the  construction  to  the  meaning, 
of  a sentence. 

Above  all,  the  time  and  the  energies  of 
the  young  should  not  be  wasted  upon 
formal  grammar.  “As  lie”  (man),  says 
Bacon,  “hath  striven  against  the  first 
general  Curse  by  the  Invention  of  all  oth- 
er Arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth 
of  the  second  general  Curse,  which  was  the 
confusion  of  Tongues,  by  the  Art  of  Gram- 
mar, whereof  the  use  in  a mother-tongue 
is  small;  in  a foreign  tongue  more;  but 
most  in  such  Foreign  Tongues  as  have 
ceased  to  be  Vulgar  Tongues , and  are  turn- 
ed only  to  learned  tongues .” 

The  misfortune  of  our  schools  has  been 
that  they  have  transferred  the  nomencla- 
ture and  the  system  of  “the  learned 
tongues”  to  “the  mother- tongue,”  in 
which,  as  Bacon  truly  says,  “the  use  of 
grammar  is  small.”  The  consequence  has 
too  often  been  that  the  art  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bacon,  was  invented  to  relieve  man 
from  the  second  general  curse,  has  become 
a third  curse. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  as  we  all  like 
to  believe,  this  curse  has  in  a measure  been 
lightened.  Even  teachers  of  Latin  and 
Greek  have  ceased  to  load  the  memories  of 
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boys  and  girls  with  rules  and  exceptions, 
and  are  giving  the  necessary  information 
by  the  way,  as  it  were,  and  in  a manner 
that  enables  their  pupils  to  perceive  some 
relation  between  the  facts  of  grammar  and 
the  language  and  literature  studied. 

The  best  instructors  in  English  are  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction ; but  few  of  them 
are  moving  far  enough  or  fast  enough. 

It  is  high  time  that  every  vestige  of  the 
Lindley  Murray  system — parsing,  analysis 
of  sentences,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  gram- 
matical rules  and  exceptions — was  swept 
out  of#the  schools.  Even  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  speech  might  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  the  names  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  left  in  the  case  of 
children  who  learn  to  read  by  words  in- 
stead of  by  letters.  The  main  point  is, 
not  that  a child  should  know  that  a given 
word  in  a sentence  is  a noun,  another  a 
preposition,  another  an  adverb  of  manner 
— or  whatever  it  may  be  called  in  the 
treatise  in  vogue  at  the  moment — but  that 
he  should  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  as  a whole. 

Several  hours  judiciously  used  should 
suffice  to  teach  an  intelligent  boy  the  few 
points  of  grammar  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  know;  for  the  assertion  that 
English  is  a “grammarless  tongue,” 
though  an  exaggeration — and  a harmful 
one  if  understood  literally — has  a basis  in 
the  fact  that  the  changes  of  form  in  words 
are  much  fewer  and  the  rules  of  syntax 
far  simpler  in  our  language  than  in  most 
others.  A few  nouns  form  peculiar  plu- 
rals, a few  verbs  peculiar  participles,  and  a 
very  few  verbs  are  peculiar  throughout; 
but  most  of  these  exceptions  occur  in  words 
which  everybody  uses  so  often  that  it  is 
easy  to  learn  the  correct  forms.  A simi- 
lar remark  may  be  made  concerning  who 
and  whom,  I and  me,  and  the  other  pro- 
nouns. Let  a boy  be  taught  to  put  his 
pronouns  in  the  proper  cases,  and  to  place 
them  where  the  reference  to  the  antecedents 
is  plain ; to  couple  singulars  with  singulars 
and  plurals  with  plurals ; to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  shall  and  will;  to  insert 
every  word  that  is  essential  to  the  sense 
and  to  strike  out  every  word  that  is  super- 
fluous; to  put  verbs  referring  to  the  same 
time  in  the  same  tense;  not  to  destroy  a 
negative  by  doubling  it ; not  to  interpolate 
adverbs  between  words  that  form  a single 
expression,  as  in  to  blindly  follow  (a  com- 
mon error),  or  in  “ would,  therefore,  to 
God ” (the  expression  of  a well-known 
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American  writer  in  a moment  of  excited 
logic) — let  a boy  be  taught  these  things, 
and  he  will  be  far  on  the  road  toward  cor- 
rect expression. 

Grammatical  accuracy  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, better  taught  by  example  than  by 
precept,  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 
What  progress  we  should  see  if  all  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  every  grade  were 
all  the  time  on  the  watch  for  errors! — if 
they  never  allowed  one  to  pass  in  an  oral 
or  a written  exercise,  in  notes  of  lectures, 
in  examination-books,  in  copy-books,  Or 
even  in  conversation  in  the  school-room  I 

In  the  classical  schools,  teachers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  may  do  much  to  help  the 
cause  of  good  English  without  going  out 
of  their  way,  or  of  what  should  be  their 
way.  They  may  insist,  for  example,  that 
every  translated  sentence,  whether  spoken 
or  written,  shall  be  a good  English  sen- 
tence at  all  points.  This  is  done  in  Eng- 
land; and  hence  it  is  that  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  boys,  though  they  receive  little 
training  in  their  own  language  by  itself, 
write  better  English  than  American  boys 
of  the  same  age  and  attainments.  This  is 
done  in  France;  and  hence  it  is  that  ev- 
ery educated  Frenchman  writes  idiomat- 
ic French. 

In  this  country,  too,  I am  happy  to  say, 
attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  Eng- 
lish by  teachers  of  other  subjects.  In  sev- 
eral quarters,  students  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
French  or  German,  are  encouraged  to 
make  translation  a means  of  enriching 
their  English  vocabulary,  and  enlarging 
their  knowledge  of  English  idioms. 

The  master  of  one  academy  within  my 
knowledge  does  not  allow  his  pupils  to 
make  the  ordinary  word-for-word  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute.  He 
insists,  for  example,  that  the  sentence, 
“ Tarquin  having  been  expelled,  two  con- 
suls began  to  be  created,  instead  of  one 
king,”  or  the  sentence,  “No  one  will  be 
about  to  be  a thief,  we  being  the  aid,”  is 
not  an  English  sentence,  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  the  Latin. 

One  college  has,  at  the  instance  of  the 
English  department,  determined  very  re- 
cently to  insert  the  following  words  in 
the  statement  in  its  catalogue  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class:  “The  passages  set  for  translation 
must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomat- 
ic English.  Teachers  are  requested  to  insist 
on  the  use  of  good  English  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  candidate’s  training  in  trans- 


lation.” A requirement  of  this  sort,  if 
strictly  enforced,  can  not  fail  to  tell  for 
good  upon  the  candidate’s  command  of  his 
mother-tongue. 

The  truth  is  that  the  study  of  other 
languages  than  our  own,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  may  be  so  pursued  as  to  harm 
the  cause  of  good  English,  or  so  pursued  as 
to  be  of  great  service  to  it.  Not  a few  high- 
school  graduates  resemble  the  young  man 
in  one  of  Mr.  James  Payns  novels,  “whose 
education  had  been  classical,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  include  spelling.”  A teacher 
wrote  to  me  in  grieved  surprise  at  the  fail- 
ure of  two  of  his  best  pupils  to  pass  with 
credit  in  English  composition.  Re-exam- 
ining the  books,  I discovered  that  each  of 
the  two  boys  had  been  guilty  of  a sentence 
like  one  of  those  just  quoted — a sentence 
such  as  no  English-speaking  person  who 
had  not  had  frequent  dialogues  with  the 
dead  languages  would  have  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  translation  may  be 
made,  as  it  has  been  by  many  famous 
speakers  and  writers,  a means  of  enriching 
the  vocabulary  and  stimulating  the  powers 
of  expression.  Rufus  Choate,  for  example, 
the  famous  New  England  advocate,  whose 
command  of  language  was  unsurpassed, 
made  a point  of  spending  some  time  every 
day  in  rendering  into  English  passages 
from  another  tongue,  returning  sometimes 
day  after  day  to  the  same  passage,  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  English 
all  the  merits  of  the  original.  “ Transla- 
tion should,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“ be  pursued  to  bring  to  mind  and  to  em- 
ploy all  the  words  you  already  own,  and 
to  tax  and  torment  invention  and  discov- 
ery and  the  very  deepest  memory  for  ad- 
ditional, rich,  and  admirably  expressive 
words.” 

Examination  books  may  be  treated,  as 
they  are  in  some  of  our  schools,  not  mere- 
ly as  tests  of  knowledge,  but  also  as  ex- 
ercises in  expression.  Instead  of  resem- 
bling, as  they  too  often  do,  the  produc- 
tions of  an  illiterate  mind  and  an  unprac- 
ticed hand,  instead  of  undoing  in  three 
hours  all  the  good  that  has  been  gained 
in  three  wTeeks  of  instruction  in  English, 
they  may  be  made  of  real  service  to  the 
student  by  giving  him  practice  in  stating 
what  he  knows  in  exact  and  intelligible 
words. 

Twro  years  ago  I received  a report  from 
a superintendent  of  schools  in  a city  in 
Ohio,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  that 
place  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  at 
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examination  was  given  for  penmanship, 
neatness,  and  accuracy,  and  that  every 
scholar  was  obliged  to  write  in  ink— an 
excellent  safeguard  against  slovenliness. 

Correctness  and  clearness  of  expression 
are  all  that  the  teachers  of  other  subjects 
than  the  English  branches  can  be  expected 
to  find  time  for;  but  these  they  should  at- 
tend to, in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of 
their  specialty,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
their  pupils,  and  of  the  mother-tongue ; for 
a student  can  not  properly  be  said  to  know 
a thing  unless  he  knows  it  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  make  a statement  about  it  that 
shall  be  intelligible  to  an  intelligent  reader. 

Somewhat  more  may  be  done  by  the 
teacher  who  makes  it  his  business  to  ex- 
amine a piece  of  written  work  as  an  exer- 
cise in  English.  He  may  welcome  every 
spark  of  intellectual  life,  every  pictur- 
esque phrase,  every  happy  turn  of  sen- 
tence, every  strong  word  he  comes  upon, 
and  even  expressions  that,  though  open 
to  criticism,  are  often  on  the  boy’s  lips 
and  naturally  flow  from  his  pen.  He 
should  leave  free  play  to  individuality, 
remembering  that  an  opinion  which  is  a 
boy's  own  is  worth  more  than  the  most 
orthodox  dogmas  taken  at  second  hand. 
“To  sit  as  a passive  bucket,”  says  Carlyle, 
“and  be  pumped  into,  whether  you  con- 
sent or  not,  can,  in  the  long-run,  be  ex- 
hilarating to  no  creature.”  Not  even  if 
the  pump  draws  from  the  well  of  truth; 
and  which  of  us  can  be  sure  that  his  pri- 
vate pump  does  that? 

Among  the  things  which  teachers  of  ev- 
ery class  should  struggle  to  avoid  is  what 
I must  be  pardoned  for  calling  “school- 
masters’ English.”  All  those  whose  busi- 
ness brings  them  into  constant  contact 
with  young  minds,  and  who  are  to  a great 
extent  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  men  and  women,  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute undue  importance  to  petty  mat- 
ters, to  insist  upon  rules  in  cases  where 
the  best  usage  leaves  freedom  of  choice,  to 
prefer  bookish  and  dignified  ways  of  put- 
ting things  to  easy  and  natural  ones. 

In  many  schools,  for  example,  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  to  put  commas  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  address  on  the  en- 
velope of  a letter.  The  rule  would  be 
correct  if  the  words  forming  the  address 
were  written  continuously,  as  in  the  body 
of  a book ; but  the  separation  of  each  part 
of  the  address  from  every  other  part  alters 
the  question.  Consequently,  some  of  the 
most  careful  writers— following  the  fash- 


ion of  modem  title-pages  and  of  inscrip- 
tions on  monuments  in  public  squares  and 
cemeteries — either  put  periods  at  the  end 
of  each  line  or  leave  out  all  stops  except 
those  which  mark  abbreviations.  Some 
teachers  insist  that  the  relative  that  should 
always  be  used,  instead  of  who  or  which , 
where  the  relative  clause  serves  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  the  antecedent,  and  that 
who  or  which  should  be  used,  instead  of 
that , where  the  relative  clause  adds  some- 
thing to  the  meaning  of  the  antecedent, 
or  explains  it;  and  yet  the  best  authori- 
ties, from  Addison  to  Anthony  Trollope, 
obey  no  such  rule,  but  are  guided  by  the 
ear  in  their  choice  between  who  and  that . 
A distinction  is  set  up  in  the  schools  be- 
tween each  other  and  one  another , ac- 
cording as  the  reference  is  to  two  or  to 
more  than  two  persons;  and  yet  scarce- 
ly a good  author  can  be  found  who  does 
not  use  the  two  forms  interchangeably. 
Another  article  of  the  school-master  creed 
holds  that  a sentence  should  never  end 
with  a preposition  or  other  particle;  as  if 
the  most  idiomatic  writers,  the  writers 
easiest  and  most  agreeable  to  read,  did  not 
abound  in  such  sentences. 

In  the  cases  that  have  been  mentioned 
the  best  usage  is  against  the  school-mas- 
ters; but  even  where  there  is  a question 
between  two  forms  of  expression,  usage 
being  almost  equally  divided,  a teacher 
will  do  well  to  postpone  all  discussion  of 
the  disputed  point  till  his  pupils  have 
mastered  those  parts  of  the  language  as  to 
which  good  writers  are  agreed. 

Still  another  danger  of  teachers  springs 
from  their  disposition  to  set  an  undue 
value  on  the  slavish  reproduction  by  their 
pupils  of  what  they  have  heard  from  the 
desk.  The  writing-master  regards  that  as 
the  best  chirography  which  most  nearly 
resembles  his  own  “ copperplate,”  flour- 
ishes and  all ; the  elocutionist  rates  most 
highly  the  pupil  who  is  successful  in  imi- 
tating his  master’s  tones  and  gestures;  and 
the  teacher  of  English  too  often  has  most 
praise  for  sentences  that  resemble  his  own 
— particularly  if  they  are  free  from  all 
faults  except  that  of  having  no  merits.  No 
system  is  more  likely  than  this  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  a young  mind  and  to  stunt 
its  powers  of  expression;  for  “ frigid  cor- 
rectness,” says  Cherbuliez,  the  brilliant 
Swiss  novelist,  “is  the  bane  of  all  art.” 

Worst  of  all  forms  of  school-master 
English  are  those  that  come  from  unwill- 
ingness to  call  a spade  a spade. 
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44  I have  been  trying  for  years,”  said  a 
school-girl,  the  other  day,  “to  say  ‘I  rose 
at  seven,’  instead  of  got  up — got  is  such  a 
horrid  word  1” 

“Do  you  say  retire  instead  of  go  to  bed 

“Oh  yes:  I have  been  taught  to  avoid 
common  expressions.” 

That  is  to  say,  this  innocent  young  girl 
had  been  taught  to  despise  the  words  of  dai- 
ly life  and  to  affect  the  vulgar  finery  and 
sham  delicacy  characteristic  of  those  who 
talk  about  the  culinary  department,  the 
hymeneal  altar,  caskets  for  the  remains 
of  the  departed,  author  of  my  being , ma- 
ternal relative,  patrons  of  husbandry, 
ebonized  coursers,  liquid  refreshments, 
lower  limbs— the  same  part  of  the  person 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  rule  of  a semi- 
nary quoted  in  Longfellow’s  Kavanagh, 
the  rule  which  forbade  the  young  ladies 
to  “cross  their  benders .” 

It  is  not  well  - bred  persons  who  are 
ashamed  to  use  the  brief,  simple,  definite, 
ordinary  words  which  naturally  come  to 
the  lips.  It  is  not  the  writers  of  leaders  in 
our  best  newspapers  who  indulge  in  “news- 
paper English,”  but  the  penny-a-liners,  the 
reporters  of  fires  and  police  items;  and  yet 
the  worst  parts  of  “newspaper  English” 
spring  from  the  same  fondness  for  vague 
words  and  tawdry  circumlocutions  which 
gives  rise  to  the  “elegant”  diction  of 
teachers  like  Mrs.  General  in  Little  Dorrit. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Miss  Fan- 
ny, Mrs.  General’s  pupil,  happened  to  say: 

“ ‘They  wouldn’t  have  been  recalled  to 
our  remembrance,  I suspect,  if  uncle  hadn’t 
tumbled  over  the  subject.’ 

“ 1 My  dear,  what  a curious  phrase !’  said 
Mrs.  General.  ‘ Would  not  “inadvertently 
lighted  upon,” or  “accidently  referred  to,” 
be  better  ?’ 

“ 4 Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  General,’ 
returned  the  young  lady.  ‘No;  I think 
not.  On  the  whole,  I prefer  my  own  ex- 
pression.’ 

‘ 4 Th is,  ” continues  Dickens, 4 4 was  always 
Miss  Fanny’s  way  of  receiving  a sugges- 
tion from  Mrs.  General.  But  she  always 
stored  it  up  in  her  mind,  and  adopted  it  at 
another  time.” 

A teacher  very  different  from  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral was  master  of  the  school  (Christ’s 
Hospital)  where  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were 
taught.  Of  him  Coleridge  says:  “In 
our  own  English  compositions  (at  least 
for  the  last  three  years  of  our  school  edu- 
cation) he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image  unsupported  by  a 


sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal 
force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.  Lute, 
harp,  and  lyre , Muse,  Muses,  and  inspira- 
tions, Pegasus,  Parnctssus,  and  Hippo - 
crene , were  all  an  abomination  to  him. 
In  fancy  I can  hear  him  now  exclaiming: 
‘Harp?  harp?  lyre?  Pen  and  ink,  boy, 
you  mean ! Muse,  boy,  Muse  ? Your 
nurse's  daughter,  you  mean!  Pierian 
spring  ? Oh,  ay ! the  cloister  pump,  I sup- 
pose.’” 

This  same  teacher,  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  affords  a strong  proof  of  the  fact 
that  real  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin 
helps  one’s  English,  for  it  was  he  who 
moulded  Coleridges  taste  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  and  taught  him 
sound  principles  of  criticism  in  poetry. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  I would  not 
require  a boy  or  a girl  to  write  a formal 
composition  until  the  elementary  difficul- 
ties of  work  with  the  pen  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  overcome.  If  good  Eng- 
lish has  been  treated  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  school  life  not  as  a thing  by  it- 
self, but  as  part  and  parcel  of  every  study 
in  which  the  mother-tongue  is  used,  wheth- 
er orally  or  in  writing;  if  the  pupil  has 
been  taught  to  regard  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  own  language  as  an  essential  of  schol- 
arship, without  which  a so-called  educated 
man,  however  extensive  his  book  know- 
ledge, must  be  deemed  a learned  dunce; 
if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  write,  not  for 
the  sake  of  writing,  but  in  order  to  put 
what  he  knows  on  a given  subject  into  a 
portable  form;  if  he  has  written  so  often 
and  so  much  as  to  have  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties attendant  upon  the  manual  labor 
of  penmanship;  if  his  errors  in  spelling 
have  never  been  allowed  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, and  his  memory  has  been  forced 
by  constant  exercise  to  master  the  arbitra- 
ry forms  of  words  that  are  in  ordinary 
use;  if  he  has  been  made  to  see  that  the 
rules  of  punctuation  and  grammar,  though 
to  a certain  extent  arbitrary,  are  for  the 
most  part  helps  to  the  accurate  and  prompt 
communication  of  thought  from  one  mind 
to  another,  and  that  this  principle,  as  car- 
ried out  in  practice  by  the  best  authors, 
underlies  all  the  rules  which  determine 
the  choice,  the  number,  and  the  order  of 
words  in  any  piece  of  writing;  if,  in  short, 
a pupil  has  been  led  gradually  and  inci- 
dentally to  acquaint  himself  with  the  es- 
sentials of  good  English — more  will  have 
been  done  toward  teaching  him  the  art  of 
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One  good  way  of  clearing  a boy’s  mind 
as  to  the  contents  of  his  own  essay  is  to 
ask  him  to  make  an  abstract  of  it  in  ten 
lines.  He  will  either  fail  to  do  so  because 
there  is  nothing  to  make  an  abstract  of, 
or  he  will  succeed,  and  in  succeeding  will 
discover  how  to  re-arrange  his  materials  so 
as  to  call  order  out  of  chaos.  If  a would- 
be  fine  writer  can  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  his  essay  has  no  body,  he  is  likely  to 
find  something  to  say  next  time.  If  a con- 
fused writer  can  be  made  to  bring  the 
meaning  of  one  of  his  obscure  sentences 
into  light,  he  will  express  himself  more 
clearly  in  future;  for  he  will  perceive  that 
he  has  gained  by  the  change  in  point  of 
space  as  well  as  in  perspicuity.  In  writ- 
ing, as  in  housekeeping,  to  have  a place 
for  everything  is  to  save  time,  temper,  and 
work  for  all  concerned. 

Unity  of  composition  may  be  furthered 
by  the  practice  of  assigning  definite  sub- 
jects for  essays,  and  of  insisting  that  pupils 
shall  confine  themselves  to  the  exact  sub- 
ject prescribed.  The  inevitable  result  of 
giving  out  a vague  subject  is  a vague  and 
confused  piece  of  writing,  or  a composition 
like  those  of  two  school-girls  of  whom  I 
heard  the  other  day.  Being  required  to 
write  compositions  on  Friendship,  they  put 
their  heads  together  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  essays  that  should  represent 
their  united  efforts,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  differ  essentially  from  each  other. 
One  began  thus : ‘ 4 There  are  two  kinds  of 
friendship.”  The  other  opened  in  a more 
stately  style:  “Friendship  may  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  two  kinds  or  varieties.” 

What  can  a child  find  to  say  on  Friend- 
ship, or  on  such  subjects  as  are  given  in 
an  English  book  on  composition  published 
last  year:  “Home  Rule;”  “The  Channel 
Tunnel;”  “What  is  Poetry?  Expound 
this  subject  by  obverse  illustration.” 

Ask  a boy  to  write  about  poetry,  or 
punctuality,  or  perseverance,  or  consisten- 
cy, and  he  will  write  about  and  about  it — 
about  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  not  stopping 
to  define  it,  but  repeating  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  saying  things  more  or  less  dis- 
tantly connected  with  it,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  to  his  memory;  for  his 
mind  can  hardly  be  said  to  take  part  in  the 
exercise. 

He  will  do  somewhat  better  if  asked  to 
write  on  subjects  like  the  following : 4 ‘What 
poetry  do  you  like?  and  why?”  “The 
punctual  man  wastes  more  time  than  the 
unpunctual,”  “ Genius  is  an  infinite  capa- 


city for  taking  pains,”  “Consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds,”  since  each  of 
these  texts  contains  an  assertion  which 
may  be  sustained  or  refuted  by  argument, 
that  is,  by  well-ordered  thought. 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  topics  of 
this  class  is  that  they  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily discussed  without  more  knowledge 
than  children  possess.  Even  if  the  teach- 
er supplies  the  requisite  knowledge,  boys 
and  girls  will  not  take  as  much  interest  in 
such  subjects  as  they  take  in  facts  obtain- 
ed at  first-hand,  or  in  arguments  thought 
out  for  themselves.  They  may  attain 
unity;  but  it  will  be  a unity  in  form  rath- 
er than  in  substance,  the  unity  of  a man- 
ufactured article,  not  that  of  a natural 
product. 

Subjects  should  be  concrete  as  well  as 
definite,  and  should  be  level  to  the  age  and 
experience  of  those  who  are  to  write  upon 
them.  A teacher  should  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that 
he  knows  what  interests  or  can  be  made  to 
interest  them,  and  should  choose  his  sub- 
jects in  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  being 
careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  confine  each 
topic  selected  within  narrow  limits.  If, 
for  example,  a boy  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  an  industrial  exhibition,  he  may 
be  asked,  not  to  give  a general  account  of 
the  show — a demand  which  would  result 
either  in  a flight  of  superlatives  or  in  are- 
production  of  the  catalogue — but  to  give  a 
full  and  precise  account  of  one  thing  he 
has  seen,  of  the  latest  form  of  type-writer 
or  of  sewing-machine,  for  example.  If 
he  has  been  reading  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
with  pleasure,  he  may  be  asked  to  compare 
Christmas  as  he  knows  it  in  his  own  home 
with  Christmas  as  it  used  to  be  in  England, 
or  to  tell  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  as 
he  would  tell  it  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse 
a younger  brother.  What  Carlyle  wrote 
to  a young  man  who  talked  of  writing  a 
criticism  on  Shakespeare  will  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  every  boy  or  girl.  “ The 
thing,”  said  Carlyle,  “he  will  have  the 
chance  to  write  entertainingly  upon  will 
be  something  he  specially  himself  has  seen, 
not  probably  Shakespeare,  I should  say, 
which  all  the  world  these  two  centuries 
has  been  doing  its  best  to  see.” 

The  essential  thing  in  the  subject  for  a 
boy’s  composition  is  that  it  should  be  one 
of  which  his  mind  will  take  hold  as  it 
takes  hold  of  a game  of  ball  or  a story-book. 
To  put  him  at  his  ease,  he  might  at  first  be 
required  to  write  in  his  own  words  the 
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substance  of  something  read  or  told  to  him, 
or  he  might  be  allowed  to  dictate  his  com- 
positions; for  as  a rule  he  speaks  more 
naturally  than  he  writes,  keeps  to  the  point 
more  closely,  and  gets  along  more  rapidly. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  qualities 
which  a teacher  should  strive  to  infuse  into 
the  writings  of  his  pupils  is  that  known  in 
the  text-books  under  different  names  (as 
ease,  elegance,  beauty,  music,  harmony, 
euphony,  flow,  smoothness),  the  quality 
which  renders  written  words  agreeable  to 
the  ear  and  the  taste,  the  quality  which  is 
possessed  in  a pre-eminent  degree  by  Addi- 
son and  Goldsmith  among  the  dead,  and 
by  Cardinal  Newman  and  Mr.  Rusk  in 
among  the  living.  This  excellence  may 
be  purchased — as  it  is  in  some  of  the  his- 
tories of  Irving  or  of  Prescott — at  the  cost 
of  brevity  and  vigor.  Its  absence  may  be 
made  up  for  (with  some  readers  at  least)  by 
picturesqueness  and  strength,  as  in  Car- 
lyle's Latte r Day  Pamphlets ; but  even 
those  papers  are  hard  reading  for  many 
on  account  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect. Similar  deficiencies,  unrelieved  by 
equal  merits,  greatly  diminish  one’s  plea- 
sure in  reading  some  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps;  and  they  are  fatal  to  the 
enjoyment  of  most  books  of  science  by  any 
one  not  obliged  by  his  calling  to  dig  out 
the  information  imbedded  in  them. 

I will  not  say  that  the  text-books  on 
rhetoric  ought  to  give  more  space  than 
they  do  to  this  requisite  of  a good  style; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ear  can  not  be 
trained  by  precepts,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  young  writers  might,  if  euphony 
were  too  much  insisted  on,  be  tempted  to 
sacrifice  sense  to  sound.  The  teacher  of 
English  should,  however,  recommend  nov- 
ices in  composition  to  read  authors  dis- 
tinguished for  a flowing  style,  and  should 
call  their  attention  to  chosen  examples  of 
the  best  work  of  such  authors.  He  should 
point  out  to  his  pupils  passages  in  their 
own  compositions  that  are  obscure  or  in- 
effective, because  of  clumsiness  in  a form 
of  expression,  or  want  of  ease  in  a transi- 
tion, or  iuharmoniousness  in  a collocation 
of  words.  A young  writer  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  to  have  unity 
in  the  fullest  sense  an  essay  must  have 
movement  as  well  as  method,  and  that 
any  interruption  in  the  flow  of  language 
is  a source  of  difficulty  and  of  irritation 
to  the  reader,  since  it  calls  his  attention 
from  the  meaning  of  a sentence  to  the 
words  which  compose  it,  or  from  the  line 
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of  thought  in  a paragraph  to  the  particles 
which  fasten  the  sentences  together. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that,  to  be  sure 
of  having  movement  in  their  composi- 
tions, they  must  have  it  in  themselves. 
A writer  who  stops  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  to  bite  his  pen,  or  to  stare  at  the 
ceiling,  or  to  talk  with  a visitor,  will  nev- 
er acquire  a flowing  style.  He  who  is 
not  interested  in  his  own  work  has  small 
chance  of  interesting  others ; he  who  keeps 
interrupting  himself  can  hardly  expect 
that  his  readers  will  find  continuity  in 
what  he  has  written. 

Before  sitting  down  to  write,  a boy 
should  have  thought  out  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  should  have  arranged  it  in  an 
orderly  manner,  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end;  when 
he  does  sit  down  at  his  desk  he  can  and 
he  should  write  at  a heat.  If  he  does  so 
write,  words  will  follow  words,  and  sen- 
tences sentences,  and  paragraphs  para- 
graphs, naturally  and  with  a certain  ease 
and  flow. 

If  between  a first  draught  thus  produced 
— after  thought  and  with  speed — and  the 
finished  composition  sufficient  time  shall 
elapse  to  enable  him  to  forget  a large  part 
of  what  he  has  written,  so  much  the  better; 
for  he  will  then  approach  his  work  like  a 
stranger,  and  will  see,  as  a stranger  would 
see,  where  he  has  failed  to  express  clearly 
or  vigorously  what  he  has  tried  to  say. 
Lapse  of  time  and  change  of  mood  are 
excellent  critics. 

Finally,  a teacher  should  take  pains  to 
give  his  pupil  enough,  but  not  too  much, 
help  in  his  writing,  to  be  a staff,  not  a 
crutch,  to  him.  To  correct  all  his  errors 
for  him  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  make  no 
corrections  at  all.  The  teacher  should 
point  out  faults,  but  the  scholar  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  the  remedy  for 
himself.  Prevailing  demerits  should  be 
noted,  and  prevailing  merits  also,  if  there 
be  any.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  a thorough  change  for  the  better 
can  not  be  made  without  the  rewriting 
of  the  whole  composition;  and  this  will 
prove  a useful  exercise  for  all,  and  most 
useful  to  the  best  waiters  in  the  class;  for 
to  them  no  part  of  the  work  will  be  a 
mere  copyist's  drudgery,  but  it  will  all 
serve  as  training  in  the  effective  use  of 
language,  as  such  work  has  always  been 
to  men  that  have  taught  themselves  to 
write  or  have  been  taught  by  good  teach* 
ers. 
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Another  plan  is  that  of  Coleridge’s  mas- 
ter— a plan  which  that  great  writer  regards 
as  4Aimitable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  would,”  says  Coleridge,  u often  permit 
our  exercises,  under  some  pretext  of  want 
of  time,  to  accumulate  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then 
placing  the  whole  number  abreast  on  his 
desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer  why  this  or 
that  sentence  might  not  have  found  as  ap- 
propriate a place  under  this  or  that  oth- 
er thesis;  .and  if  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  returned,  and  two  faults  of  the 
same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise 
was  torn  up,  and  another  on  the  same 
subject  [had]  to  be  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  task  of  the  day.” 

It  is  evident  from  what  I have  said  all 
along  that  I am  no  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine that  a good  book  or  a good  essay  can 
be  written  by  one  who  has  nothing  to  say, 
or  that,  in  English  composition,  form  is 
one  thing  and  substance  another.  Even 
if  it  were  true  that  words  are  the  clothing 
of  thought,  it  would  follow  that  words 
without  thought,  however  skillfully  knit 
together,  however  richly  embroidered  with 
figures  of  speech,  must  still  bear  the  same 
relation  to  words  with  thought  that  an  in- 
geniously constructed  scarecrow  bears  to 
the  farmer  who  made  it. 

In  the  best  writers,  however,  words  are 
not  the  clothing  of  thought;  they  are 
thought  incarnate;  the  language  and  the 
idea  are  united,  like  soul  and  body,  in  a 
mysterious  way  which  nobody  fully  un- 
derstands. More  than  this.  In  a great 
writer  the  style  is  the  man — the  man  as 
made  by  his  ancestors,  his  education,  his 
career,  his  circumstances,  and  his  genius. 

It  is  idle,  then,  to  attempt  to  secure  a 
good  style  by  imitating  this  or  that  writer; 
for  the  best  part  of  a good  style  is  incom- 
municable. A would-be  imitator  may,  if 
he  applies  himself  closely  to  the  work, 
catch  mannerisms  and  reproduce  defects, 
and  perhaps  superficial  merits;  but  the 
most  valuable  qualities,  those  that  have 
their  roots  in  character,  he  will  miss  alto- 
gether, except  in  so  far  as  his  own  person- 
ality resembles  that  of  his  model.  It  has 
been  found  comparatively  easy,  for  in- 
stance, to  copy  the  big  words,  the  antith- 
eses, the  balanced  sentences,  of  Dr.  John- 
son; but  who  has  his  sense  and  his  vigor? 
Carlyle’s  uncouthness  lias  been  caught; 
but  who  has  his  imagination,  his  humor, 
his  strength  ? Macaulay’s  clearness,  Gold- 


smith’s ease,  Webster’s  massiveness,  are 
precisely  those  things  in  each  which  are 
most  difficult  to  acquire.  One  may,  in- 
deed, get  good  from  a master  of  English 
by  unconscious  absorption,  as  one  acquires 
good  manners  by  associating  with  gentle- 
men and  ladies ; but  for  most  young  peo- 
ple this  is  the  only  way  to  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

There  are  minds,  it  is  true,  which  are  so 
thoroughly  original  that  they  assimilate 
from  another's  writings  that,  and  that  only, 
which  is  helpful  to  them.  A writer  of 
this  class  does  not  copy  the  style  of  the  au- 
thor he  has  been  studying,  but  he  repro- 
duces that  style  plus  something  new,  or 
rather  combined  with  somethingnew,  so  as 
to  form  an  original  product.  Thus  Keats 
profited  by  his  study  of  Spenser  and  of 
Milton.  Thus  Demosthenes,  after  copy- 
ing and  recopving  Thucydides,  wrote,  not 
in  the  style  of  Thucydides,  but  in  a style 
of  his  own  into  which  the  strength  of  Thu- 
cydides had  passed.  Thus  Franklin  edu- 
cated himself  by  a study  of  Addison,  re- 
writing the  best  papers  in  the  Spectator 
from  memory,  and  then  comparing  his 
transcripts  with  the  originals;  but  Frank- 
lin’s style,  though  resembling  Addison’s  in 
some  respects,  is  distinctively  his  own. 

A teacher  can  not  be  expected  to  find 
many  excellent  writers  among  the  chil- 
dren that  pass  through  his  hands;  but  he 
may  do  much  for  his  pupils  by  helping 
them  to  see  in  their  own  and  in  each  oth- 
er’s compositions,  not  only  wherein  they 
have  succeeded  and  wherein  they  have 
failed  in  securing  unity  in  structure  and 
ease  in  expression,  but  also  how  far  they 
have  succeeded  or  failed  in  putting  their 
individuality  into  their  written  words. 

Not  that  one  young  person  in  ten  thou- 
sand has  anything  original  to  say;  but  ev- 
ery human  being  has  a mind  of  his  own, 
as  he  has  features  of  his  own — a mind  which 
expresses  itself  readily  enough  in  his  face 
and  in  familiar  conversation,  and  which 
can  be  helped  to  express  itself  with  the  pen. 
To  the  extent  that  a young  writer  works 
with  the  purpose  to  say  something  of  his 
own,  what  he  writes  will  have  freshness, 
and  w ill  inspire  interest  in  his  subject  and 
in  him.  To  the  extent  that  he  fails  to  put 
himself  into  his  work,  he  becomes  what  is 
knowrn  as  a hack  writer,  a mere  beast  of 
burden,  wdio  serves  as  a common  carrier 
for  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

Thus  far  I have  dwelt  upon  the  study 
of  English  as  a means  of  facilitating  com- 
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munication  between  mind  and  mind,  and 
it  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that  I feel  jus- 
tified in  demanding  a pre-eminent  place 
for  the  study  in  every  school,  whatever 
its  other  objects,  whatever  its  grade,  what- 
ever its  system  of  education. 

I should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  pleasures 
or  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  English 
from  the  philological  or  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  Few  pursuits  are  more 
attractive  to  an  intelligent  youth  than 
that  of  following  a word  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  growth  to  the  root  out  of 
which  so  much  and  so  many  things  have 
been  developed.  To  master  the  languages 
out  of  which  our  own  has  been  formed  is 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history,  and 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  highly  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  stream  which  we 
have  traced  to  its  source.  If  pursued  in 
this  spirit,  the  study  of  English  as  a lan- 
guage may  be  of  great  value,  not  only  be- 
cause it  supplies  valuable  information, 
but  also  because  it  broadens  the  mind 
and  stimulates  the  imagination  ; but  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  study  of  English  in  this  way  has 
stronger  claims  upon  a student's  atten- 
tion than  has  Greek  or  Latin,  French  or 
German,  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew. 

A stronger  case  may  be  made  for  the 
study  of  English  literature  as  such.  It  is 
unseemly  that  anybody  (except,  perhaps, 
a professor  of  Greek)  should  know  Homer 
better  than  Shakespeare, Lucian  than  Swift, 
Demosthenes  than  Burke.  Whatever  else 
may  be  omitted,  every  scholar  who  gets 
beyond  the  three  R's  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  great  English  classics. 

English  literature  thus  studied  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  subject  that  fig- 
ures under  the  same  name  in  manuals,  or 
in  superfluous  commentaries,  annotations, 
criticisms,  whether  they  are  those  of  the 
teacher  or  those  in  ‘‘school  editions" — talk 
about  a book,  which  rises  like  a cloud  be- 
tween it  and  the  student,  irritating  him  as 
well  as  obstructing  the  view.  Better  leave 
boys  to  read  good  books  by  themselves 
than  impose  on  them  as  a task  an  author 
whom  they  might  enjoy  if  presented  in  the 
right  way,  but  whom  they  are  likely  to  de- 
test if  they  see  him  only  when  he  is  pinned 
to  the  floor  of  the  school-room,  like  Gulli- 
ver in  the  hands  of  the  Lilliputians. 

The  only  points  I have  space  to  empha- 
size are  three:  1.  Every  book  selected  for 
reading  should  be  suited  to  a scholar's 
age,  attainments,  and  tastes— should  be,  in 


a word,  a book  that  he  is  likely  to  enjoy. 
2.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  read  every 
work  through,  the  first  time  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  that  he  may  get  the  knowledge 
and  the  pleasure  of  it  as  a whole.  3.  In 
order  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  what  he 
has  read,  he  should  write  upon  at  least  two 
subjects  drawn  from  the  book;  the  first 
calling  for  a general  summary  of  its  con- 
tents from  a single  point  of  view,  the  sec- 
ond calling  for  an  intelligent  account  of 
one  scene  or  character. 

Whether,  as  mere  matter  of  knowledge, 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
should  constitute  a part  of  the  education 
of  every  man  and  woman,  whatever  his 
or  her  calling  in  life,  I will  not  undertake 
to  say;  but  I do  regard  an  acquaintance 
with  the  English  classics  as  an  important 
if  not  an  indispensable  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  putting  one's  thought  into 
good  English.  This  purpose  good  authors 
serve,  not  only  directly  by  providing  suit- 
able topics  to  be  written  upon,  and  by  in- 
creasing one's  command  of  language,  but 
also  indirectly  by  stimulating  the  mental 
energies,  and  by  affording  the  keenest 
intellectual  pleasure.  Thus  understood, 
English  literature  ceases  to  be  a merely 
literary  study,  and  becomes  as  useful  to 
the  man  of  science  as  to  the  man  of  let- 
ters— to  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  as  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell.  Litera- 
ture is  no  longer  a fund  of  information 
which  may  be  weighed  against  informa- 
tion on  other  subjects,  but  it  belongs  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  power. 

The  primary  object,  then,  of  placing 
English  upon  abetter  basis  in  the  schools, 
and  of  giving  more  time  and  intelligence 
to  it  there,  is  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to 
express  themselves  in  pure  and  effective 
language ; not  merely  that  they  may  avoid 
gross  mistakes  in  grammar,  and  ambigu- 
ous or  obscure  expressions,  not  merely 
that  they  may  state  facts  or  opinions  in 
words  that  can  be  understood  by  one  who 
takes  pains  to  understand  them,  but  that 
they  may  be  able  to  tell  a story  or  to  frame 
an'*- argument  so  well  that  he  who  runs 
will  stop  to  read  it;  that  they  may  be  able 
to  write,  not  only  so  as  to  instruct  men, 
but  also  so  as  to  please  them  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  to  move  them  to  noble  ends. 
It  may  be  years  before  the  full  effects 
of  the  reform  will  be  seen;  but  then  they 
will  be  felt  in  all  fields  of  human  activity 
in  which  language  plays  a leading  part. 
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JUNE  DAYS. 

f jPHE  whilom  hills  of  gray,  whose  tender  shades 

Were  dashed  with  meagre  tints  of  early  Spring, 
Lift  now  their  rustling  domes  and  colonnades, 

And  from  the  airy  battlements  they  fling 
Their  banners  to  the  wind,  and  in  the  glades 
Spread  rich  pavilions  for  the  Summer’s  king. 

Now*  lifts  the  love-lit  soul,  and  life’s  full  tide 
Swells  from  the  ground  and  beats  the  trembling  air, 
Mounts  up  the  steeps,  and  on  the  landscape  wide 
Spreads  like  a boundless  ocean  everywhere, 

Delight’s  dear  dreams  the  dancing  waves  divide, 

And  with  swift  sails  outfly  pursuing  Care. 

The  sometime  fields  that  sad  and  sodden  lay, 

Soaked  in  the  first  cold  rains,  or  flecked  with  snow, 
With  helpless  grasses  trodden  in  the  clay 
By  shivering  herds  that  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Wave  now  with  grain,  and  happy  birds  all  day 
Pipe,  hidden  on  the  slopes  with  flowers  ablow. 

The  yellow  streams  that  fled  from  Winters  hold 
When  first  the  young  year  saw'  the  vernal  moon, 
And  lipped  the  yielding  banks  wiiose  moistened  mould 
Slipped  mingling  with  the  flood,  now  sleep  at  noon, 
Calm  as  the  imaged  hills  which  they  enfold, 

All  glimmering  in  the  long,  long  skies  of  June. 

The  brindled  meadow'  hides  the  winding  path 
With  interlacing  clover,  wThite  and  red; 

The  blackbirds,  startled  from  their  dewy  bath, 

Fly  chattering,  joyful  with  imagined  dread; 

The  while  the  whetting  scythe  foretells  the  swrath, 

And  rings  the  knell  of  flowers  that  arc  not  dead. 


Now  waves  of  sunlight  cross  the  fields  of  w'heat; 

The  shining  crow  tow'ard  the  woodland  flies; 

Far  in  the  fields  the  larks  their  notes  repeat, 

And  from  the  fence  the  whistling  partridge  cries; 
Now  to  the  cooling  shades  the  cows  retreat, 

To  drowse  and  dream  w'ith  mild,  half-opening  eyes. 

No  other  days  are  like  the  days  in  June; 

They  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  year, 

Filled  up  with  sw'eet  remembrance  of  the  tune 
That  w'ooed  the  fresh  spring  fields;  they  have  a tear 
For  violets  dead;  they  will  engird  full  soon 
The  cw’eet  full  breasts  of  Summer  drawing  near. 

Each  matchless  morning  marches  from  the  east 
In  tints  inimitable  and  divine; 

Each  perfect  noon  sustains  the  endless  feast 
In  w'hich  the  wedded  charms  of  life  combine; 

Sweet  Evening  waits  till  golden  Day,  released, 

Shall  lead  her  blushing  down  the  world’s  decline. 

And  wiien  the  day  is  done,  a crimson  band 
Lies  glowing  on  the  hushed  and  darkening  w'est; 

The  groups  of  trees  like  whispering  spirits  stand; 

The  robin’s  song  lifts  from  its  trembling  breast; 

The  shadows  steal  out  from  the  twilight  land; 

And  all  is  peace  and  quietness  and  rest. 
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A GEORGIAN  AT  THE  OPERA. 


OF  all  the  sightly  places  in  this  subloo- 
nary spear  New  York  is  the  sightli- 
est,  and  by  the  help  of  my  friend  Bob 
Tompkins  I saw  all  there  was  to  see.  It 
will  always  be  a livin',  gro win’ consolation 
to  me  that  thar  wasn't  a monkey  nor 
none  that  acted  like  ’em  (and  a plenty  thar 
was  which  for  antics  and  foolery  you 
couldn't  tell  from  the  fool-blooded  animal) 
that  I didn’t  see  by  the  help  of  Bob.  What’s 
that  ? You  say  you  bet  I didn't  see  the 
Opery  ? You  bet  I did ! 

What  Opery  did  I see  ? I see  the  Opery 
of  the  Bohemian  Gal.  How  did  I like  it  ? 
Well,  I liked  it  pretty  tolerble,  not  out  and 
out;  the  fact  is  they  spiled  it  by  overdoin’ 
the  singin’  part.  You  know  yourself  the 
way  to  spile  a thing  is  to  overdo  it,  and 
that's  jest  what  they  does  in  the  Opery. 
They  overdoes  it.  The  fiddlin’  and  drum- 
min’  is  fine.  The  actin’  is  beautiful,  and 
the  rooms  is  fixed  up  splendid ; but  the  sing- 
in*  is  overdone.  But  I am  makin'  a trans- 
gression, as  the  preachers  say. 

You  see,  I went  to  New  York  on  a sight- 
seein’  experdition.  I had  made  a fine  cot- 
ton crop,  and  my  wife  she  said  she  would 
go  and  stay  at  her  mother's  with  the  baby, 
and  I could  go  and  see  the  world ; so  I went 
right  to  New  York,  and  I saw  it.  Bob  he 
stuck  to  me,  and  put  me  right  through. 
Well,  I thought  I must  have  seen  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen,  and  I was  tired, 
and  could  go  home  with  a clar  conscience, 
when  Bob  come  to  me  and  sez, 

“La,  Jack  I I like  to  let  you  go  home 
without  seein’  the  best  thing  in  New  York.'’ 

“What's  that?”  sez  I,  surprised,  not  to 
say  discouraged. 

“ Wliy,  it’s  the  Opery  of  the  Bohemian 
Gal.  I tell  you  she's  beautiful,  she  is!” 

sez  Bob. 

“Now  look  here,  Bob  Tompkins,”  sez  I. 
“ I'm  a married  man,  and  I'm  goin’  back  to 
my  wife  able  to  answer  any  question  she 
may  put  without  shirkin’,  and  I ain't  goin' 
to  see  no  gal,  however  beautiful,  be  she 
Bohemian  or  be  she  Dutch.” 

Well,  Bob  at  that  commenced  rollin’ 
round  and  laughin' and  screech  in’ like  he 
had  a fit  of  some  kind.  I see  I had  made 
a mistake,  and  I was  slightly  afraid  I had 
looked  green,  which,  on  account  of  the 
State  of  Georgy,  which  I was  a represent- 
in’, I didn’t  like  to  do,  so  I thought  round 
in  a rapid  way  and  recomembered  that  I 
had  heard  of  a opery  cap,  and  I sposed  my 
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errer  was  jest  thar,  so  I said  in  a strategem 
way,  tryin’  to  laugh  like  Bob  did,  and  so 
make  him  think  I had  intended  a joke  all 
the  time: 

“Well,  Bob,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  can  take 
a joke;  ’tain't  every  man  can;  but,  jokin’ 
aside,  who  is  this  here  Bohemian  gal,  and 
what  colored  Opery  has  she  got  ?” 

At  that  Bob  lost  liis  breath  laughin’,  and 
the  tears  fairly  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
Then  I got  mad,  which  any  man  would  a 
done  under  like  circumbunces.  Sez  I: 

“Bob  Tompkins,  if  you  don't  stop  skir- 
mishin’  round  thar  like  a monkey,  and  tell 
me  what  under  heaven  you're  a makin’  a 
fool  of  yourself  about,  I'll  up  and  knock 
you  inter  the  middle  of  next  week.” 

Well,  Bob  drawed  up  when  he  found 
my  feelins  was  hurt,  and  said,  while  he  was 
a wipin’  his  eyes: 

“Oh,  Jack!  you  blade  of  grass,  you! 
Barnum  ought  to  have  you  for  a circus; 
you’d  dror  sure.  A Opery  is  a play-actin’ 
thing  set  to  music,  and  the  Bohemian  Gal 
is  the  name  of  the  Opery,  jest  like  ‘ Oh, 
Susanna,’  and  4 My  Mary  Ann.’  ” 

“Well,  why  couldn't  you  say  so  at 
first,”  sez  I,  “without  makin’  a fool  of 
yourself  ?” 

Bob  he  apologized,  and  we  shook  hands 
and  made  up,  and  I asked  him  to  go  to  the 
Opery  with  me  and  I would  stand  treat; 
but  lie  said  he  had  a engagement,  and  I 
must  excuse  him.  Then  I asked  him  wliar 
I was  to  go.  He  said  to  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Sez  I : “Ef  this  here  show  is  a school 
show,  I will  not  go;  I have  had  enough,  in 
my  life,  of  childern  exhibitin’,  and  as  I 
liaven’tgotno  New  York  stock  inthatline, 
neither  duty  nor  pleasure  will  draw  me.” 

Bob  like  to  a bust  out  larfin  agin,  but 
choked  it  back  with  secli  power  that  he 
risked  a apoplexy. 

“ Oh,  Jack,”  sez  he,  “it  ain’t  no  school ; 
they  is  Italien  men  and  women,  and  you 
won't  understand  what  they  sez,  unless 
you  read  a library  before  you  go.” 

“Thar  it  is  agin,”  sez  I:  “read  a libra- 
ry! Why  don’t  you  tell  me  to  build  a 
house  in  five  minutes  ? How  big  is  your 
library  ? I ain’t  so  much  at  readin’,  any- 
how.” 

Bob  choked  agin,  but  didn’t  say  a word ; 
jest  went  to  a book  stall  and  bought  a 
pamphlet,  which  it  looked  like  a tract, 
about  as  big  as  Allen's  Alarm  to  the  Un- 
converted, and  he  told  me  to  take  it  home 
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and  read  it,  and  that  was  the  story  they 
was  goin’  to  sing  at  the  Opery.  And  it’s 
well  I did  read  the  American  side  of  it, 
for  of  all  the  foolish  gibberish  that  Ital- 
ien  takes  the  lead. 

After  I had  eat  my  supper  I went  off  to 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  thar  was  the 
ticket  man  settin’  up  in  his  stove  box,  and 
he  sez,  “ You  want  a ticket,  sir  ?” 

Sez  I,  “That’s  about  what  I come  for.” 
I was  very  dignified,  ’cause  I had  Georgy 
on  my  shoulders,  and  determined  to  be  a 
honor  to  my  State,  and,  above  all  things, 
not  to  look  green.  I spose  the  ticket 
man  thought  I was  pretty  stuck  up,  for 
he  sez,  as  imperdent  as  you  please, 

“ Will  you  have  a cheer  or  a box  ?” 

Ef  I could  have  got  at  him  I would 
have  knocked  him  down  then  and  thar; 
but  not  bein’  able,  I used  my  sarcastic 
vain  on  him  and  said,  “I’d  have  you  for 
to  know,  sir,  I am  a gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Georgy,  and  we  sets  on  cheers 
down  thar,  and  leaves  the  boxes  to  the 
people  from  New  York.” 

To  all  appearance  sarcasm  run  off  of 
that  man  like  water  off  of  a duck’s  back. 
He  only  grinned,  and  showed  off  to  ad- 
vantage a full  sett  of  store  teeth,  which 
must  have  cost  a sight  of  money.  He 
th rowed  me  a ticket,  and  told  me  to  go 
in  at  a door  he  pinted  out.  But  law  me! 
them  people  haven’t  any  manners.  A 
man  at  the  door  took  my  ticket  away 
from  me  without  savin’  “ by  your  leave,” 
and  tore  it  in  two  and  gave  me  back  half, 
and  before  I could  take  it  out  on  him  for 
his  rudeness  a boy  seized  that  and  dragged 
me  off  by  the  arm  down  a passage  be- 
tween the  seats,  which  was  all  folded 
neatly  up  like  they  had  jest  come  in  from 
the  wash.  He  unfolded  one  of  these, 
pushed  me  in,  and  throwed  my  little 
piece  of  ticket  after  me,  and  was  gone  be- 
fore you  could  say  “Jack  Robinson.” 

It  seemed  a pretty  hard  case  that — with 
people  insultin’  him  right  and  left  a Geor- 
gy man  couldn’t  get  a chance  to  knock 
one  of  ’em  down.  But  so  it  was,  and  I 
tried  to  kind  a devirt  my  thoughts  from 
my  aggrawations  by  lookin’  round.  It 
certainly  was  a sightly  place,  and  what 
with  the  big  chandeleer  up  in  the  ceilin’, 
and  the  little  chandeleers  all  around,  it 
sorter  looked  like  a sunshiny  day;  and 
then  the  lights  glitterin’  on  the  diamonds 
and  pearls  and  chalcedonies  and  jacinths 
that  was  hangin’  round  the  women  would 
a put  the  foundations  of  the  celestial  city 


out  o’  countenance.  The  men  was  most- 
ly bald  headed  and  wared  swallow  tail 
coats,  and  men  and  women  was  armed 
with  double  barrel  spy  glasses,  which  they 
gave  them  a comical  appearance.  Some 
of  these  said  spy  glasses  was  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  men  that  they  looked 
like  steam  engines  with  a double  light. 
One  little  bald  headed  gentleman  sitting 
next  to  me  had  the  biggest  pair  in  the 
house.  He  actually  looked  as  if  he  was 
hitched  on  to  them  instead  of  them  being 
hitched  on  to  him;  and  again,  as  I turn- 
ed my  eyes  on  his  white  bald  head  with 
the  machinery  in  front  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a bomb  shell,  and  the 
idea  come  into  my  head  that  a slight  tap 
would  explode  him.  I had  a mind  to  try 
it  on  him,  but  being  a stranger  in  a 
strange  land  I had  better  keep  quiet  or 
I might  get  myself  arested  for  a dyna- 
miter. Up  in  the  top  of  the  room  was 
hanging  a tremenjuous  curting,  with  fine 
pictures  on  it,  and  just  on  the  floor  close 
to  it  was  a row  of  candles,  which  seemed 
to  be  set  down  in  a trough,  sorter,  with 
the  wicks  above  the  floor.  In  front  of 
the  candles  was  what  looked  like  a music 
school,  the  schoolmaster  setting  up  on  a 
high  three  legged  stool  with  a big  stick 
in  his  hand,  though  it  did  look  to  me  as 
if  them  boys  was  too  old  to  be  whipped. 
There  was  every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment you  ever  heard  of.  There  was 
drums  as  big  as  hogsheads,  drums  as  big 
as  flour  barrels,  and  drums  as  big  as  pails. 
Then  there  was  big  fiddles,  middle  sized 
fiddles,  and  little  fiddles,  and  long  horns 
twisted  up  like  the  brazen  serp&nt,  and  all 
sizes  from  that  down  to  a baby  whistle; 
and  there  was  every  size  and  sort  of  tain- 
borines,  besides  plenty  of  instruments  I 
never  see  or  hear  of  before.  It  altogether 
reminded  me  of  that  consort  of  Nebuchad- 
nazzars  we  read  of  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
I have  no  doubt  they  had  the  sackbut, 
psaltary,  dulcimer,  and  so  forth,  among 
the  machinery  I didn’t  know  the  names  of. 

Well,  while  I was  a workin’  out  these 
here  thoughts  the  old  music  teacher  give 
his  stick  a waft,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Now, 
my  fine  fellows,  do  your  best,  or  you’ll 
get  a taste  of  this.”  And  I tell  you  they 
went  at  it  neck  and  heel,  each  one  of  'em 
tryin’  to  beat  the  other.  I never  heard 
such  a din.  It  was  like  happenin’  in  at  a 
manegerie  at  feedin’  time,  and  all  the  li- 
ons, tigers,  hyenas,  and  Jackasses  was  bel- 
lowing at  one  and  the  same  time;  and  the 
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old  music  teacher  he  swung  that  stick  a 
threatening  them  old  boys,  until  it  seemed 
like  he  got  so  wore  out  he  could  jest  man- 
age to  move  it  soft  like ; and  believe  me  as 
soon  as  them  boys  see  he  was  sorter  dis- 
abled they  took  a rest  too,  and  the  noise 
got  lesser  and  lesser,  till  you  could  bear 
only  the  little  baby  whistle,  and  it  sound- 
ed real  sweet.  Ef  it  had  jest  lasted  a min- 
ute longer  I think  I might  have  caught 
that  chune,  if  there  was  one;  but  the  old 
man  got  up  his  wind  too  soon,  and  away 
they  all  went  again  like  a pack  of  hounds 
in  full  cry.  At  last  human  natur’  couldn’t 
stand  no  more,  and  they  bio  wed  and  beat 
therselves  clean  out,  the  school  - master 
dropped  his  stick,  and  the  boys  fell  back 
breathless,  and  before  they  could  get  up 
more  steam  the  curting  went  up  and  the 
Opery  began. 

You  want  to  hear  the  story,  does  you  ? 
Well,  it  was  pretty,  but  ef  I hadn’t  read 
that  library  I never  would  have  knowed 
wh$t  they  was  after. 

You  see  there  was  a widower  Count 
with  a name  sounded  like  it  was  Arnold 
or  something,  and  he  had  a pretty  little 
gal  which  her  name  was  Arleenner,  and 
she  and  her  nurse  was  in  the  room  with 
him  when  the  curting  goes  up,  and  the 
Count  begins  to  sing  how  sorry  he  is  his 
wife  is  dead,  and  how  he  loves  his  baby. 
Jest  think  of  that,  singin ’ all  that,  and 
liftin’'  up  the  little  gal  and  kissin’  her  to 
music ! Who  ever  heard  tell  of  sich  non- 
sense? Do  you  suppose  if  my  wife  was 
dead  I would  go  and  sing  to  a thousand 
or  so  people  to  tell  ’em  how  sorry  I was, 
and  how  I loved  my  baby  ? No;  it’s  agin 
nater  from  beginnin’  to  end.  Well,  as 
soon  as  he  got  through  he  went  away, 
and  the  nurse  takes  the  little  gal  up  in 
the  mountains  to  pick  flowers.  They  had 
hardly  got  out  before  here  came  a big  fat 
Polisher  named  Thaddeus.  He  was  a wait- 
er too.  The  Count  wailed  in  a voice  most 
fine  enough  for  a woman,  but  Thaddeus 
was  a base  wailer;  it  sounded  like  thun- 
der; and  he  sung  first  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  cliist,  and  I thought  it  was  morally 
impossible  he  could  go  any  lower,  when 
he  jumped  right  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  his  stomach,  and  before  you  had  time 
to  wonder  how  he  could  do  it,  there  was 
bis  voice  way  down  in  the  soles  of  his 
boots.  It  certaiuly  was  a feenominer  how 
he  could  do  it.  Well,  his  wail  was  all 
about  his  country,  how  he  had  been  ban- 
ished, and  if  he  went  back  he  would  have 


his  head  cut  off,  and  all  that.  It  would 
a been  real  distressin’  ef  it  had  only  been 
natural  for  him  to  cry  and  groan  and 
grunt  to  music.  Jest  as  he  finished  his 
story,  hero  came  in  a party  of  Gypseys, 
running  in  that  sudden  from  all  the 
open  in’s  of  the  stage  that  it  took  away  my 
breath.  They  rushed  right  up  to  Thaddeus 
and  was  goin’  to  kill  him  then  and  thar 
to  the  sound  of  music,  when  tlier  captain, 
which  had  the  name  of  Devilshoof  (a  bad 
name  that  for  a honest  man)  he  see  Thad- 
deus was  a soldier  and  stopped  the  killin’. 
Thaddeus  sung  ’em  a history  of  his  trou- 
bles, and  then  they  all  broke  out  like  a 
house  afire  screechin’  at  him,  “A  Gyp- 
sey’s  life  is  the  life  to  lead,”  and  they  rung 
the  changes  on  that  noble  sentiment  ’till 
Thaddeus  lost  his  head  entirely,  and  said 
he  would  jine  to  ’em;  and  then  and  thar 
they  ondressed  him,  and  put  on  his  Gypsey 
clothes.  I felt  right  shamed  while  this 
was  goin’  on,  and  I looked  at  the  ladies, 
but  ther  faces  was  all  hid  by  their  spy 
glasses,  the  which  I could  swar  was  pint- 
ed  jest  at  the  place  wliar  Thaddeus  was 
dressin’  himself.  Praps  it’s  the  music 
makes  the  difference,  but  I am  glad  my 
wife  was  in  Georgy,  music  or  no  music. 

In  another  minute  thar  was  another 
lung  tearin’,  ear  bustin’  blowouts.  Men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  in  singin’  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  that  the  Count’s  little 
gal  and  her  nurse  had  been  eat  up  by  a 
wild  animal  in  the  mountain.  Then  hero 
came  the  Count  singin’  how  sorry  he  was. 
I was  fairly  out  of  patience  with  his  un- 
natural ness,  instead  of  runnin’  out  to  save 
his  child,  to  walk  up  and  down  before  all 
them  people  singin’.  I ain’t  no  sort  of 
patience  with  dead  beats.  Thaddeus  had 
more  sense ; lie  picked  up  a gun  which  was 
lying  handy,  and  away  he  went.  Them 
mountains  and  wild  beasts  must  have  been 
right  at  the  door,  for  Thaddeus  was  hard- 
ly gone  before  he  was  back  agin  with  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  he  havin’  been  to  the 
mountains, killed  the  wild  beast, and  saved 
the  baby  and  nurse  in  not  more  than  throe 
minutes.  He  was  a sight  quicker  than 
the  patent  exterminator.  Well,  then  ther 
was  another  ear  bustin’,  lung  tearin’  blow- 
outs. The  Count  embraced  and  kissed 
the  baby  to  music,  and  sent  her  off  to  the 
house  to  have  a little  scratch  on  her  arm 
tied  up,  which  was  all  the  hurt  she  had, 
which  it  shows  you  can’t  believe  any- 
thing you  hears.  The  report  was  that 
baby  and  nurse  was  eat  up;  the  nurse 
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wasn’t  hurt,  and  the  baby  had  a flea  bite. 
I doubt  myself  if  there  was  any  wild  beast 
in  the  matter:  all  to  get  up  a sensation. 
But  the  Count  believed  it ; you  could  see 
that  by  the  way  he  acted.  He  shook 
Thaddeus’  hand  and  sung  he  was  so  much 
obliged  to  him.  Thaddeus  sung  it  didn’t 
make  no  difference  in  the  world.  The 
Count  sung  couldn’t  he  do  something  for 
him  ? Thaddeus  sung  no  he  thanked 
him.  The  Count  sung  wouldn’t  he  take 
a glass  of  wine  ? Thaddeus  sung  he  didn't 
keer  if  he  did. 

Then,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the 
Count  purposed  the  health  of  the  Emper- 
or, which  was  the  same  which  had  ban- 
ished Thaddeus,  and  Thaddeus  dashed  his 
glass  down  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces, 
which  made  the  Count  so  mad  he  for- 
got all  about  what  Thaddeus  had  done, 
and  had  him  arrested  then  and  tliar,  and 
Devilshoof  too;  but  Devilslioof  was  too 
smart  for  ’em ; he  got  hold  of  the  baby, 
and  every  body  took  after  him ; but  he  ran 
across  a bridge,  and  took  a little  knife  out 
of  his  pocket  and  jest  cut  it  down  after 
him,  and  the  curting  come  down,  while  the 
people  fairly  yelled  and  clapped  their 
hands  and  tried  to  outdo  the  Opery  in 
noise. 

Then  the  little  man  next  to  me,  which 
was  bald  headed  and  had  the  prize  spy 
glasses,  took  'em  down  and  wiped  ’em,  and 
said,  settlin’  himself,  4iIt  will  be  twelve 
years  before  the  next  scene.” 

I was  perfectly  dumbfoundered  at  his 
say  in’  such  a thing,  and  I sez,  sez  I:  “Is 
that  a joke,  sir?  for  I can't  stay  here  no 
twelve  years.  I am  from  Georgy,  and 
my  wife  and  child  are  there,  and  I’ve  got 
my  livin’  to  make.” 

Well,  he  swelled  up  like  he  would  bust, 
and  the  lady  next  him  laughed  right  out 
loud.  He  was  very  polite  though,  and 
told  me  they  was  goin’  to  portend  it  was 
twelve  years,  and  Arleenner  would  be 
growed  up ; and  sure  enough  when  it  went 
up  tliar  she  was — least ways  they  wanted 
me  to  believe  it  was  the  same  which  was 
asleep  on  a fur  skin ; and  thar  was  Thad- 
deus watchin’  over  her,  and  then  she  woke 
up,  and  they  began  to  sing  love  at  each 
other.  And  it  was  real  pretty  too ; more 
chune  about  it  than  anything  I had  heard 
from  'em,  only  Thaddeus  was  too  old  and 
fat  for  her.  When  she  first  woke  up  she 
sang  to  him  about  a dream  she  had  dream- 
ed, all  about  how  she  lived  in  a fine  house 
built  of  marble,  and  had  plenty  of  niggars 


to  wait  on  her,  and  fine  clothes  and  jew- 
elry and  everything  she  wanted,  but  how 
she  didn't  keer  about  any  of  it  cause  he 
was  there  and  loved  her,  and  she  truly 
did  look  pretty  and  sang  beautiful.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  time  my  wife  and 
me  were  courtin’,  only  we  didn’t  sing — 
maybe  because  we  couldn’t.  And  then  he 
kissed  and  hugged  her,  which  if  ther  had 
not  been  so  many  people  round  would 
have  been  very  natural.  Then  he  sung 
how  when  she  was  a baby  he  had  saved 
hpr  life,  and  he  showed  her  the  scar  on 
her  arm. 

But  they  don’t  rest  easy  long  in  Operies. 
This  was  too  pretty  and  soft  to  last.  The 
Gypsey  Queen  was  in  love  with  Thaddeus, 
and  when  she  found  he  was  sparkin’  Ar- 
leenner, she  laid  a plan  aginst  'em.  She 
made  out  how  Arleenner  had  stole  a locket 
belongin’  to  the  Count,  and  she  was  arrest- 
ed and  taken  before  him,  and  it  was  proved 
aginst  her,  and  they  was  just  about  to  put 
her  in  jail,  when  the  Count  saw  the  scar 
on  her  arm,  and  knowed  it  was  his  lost 
child ; and  then  come  another  bustin’  fuss. 
The  Count  sung  he  was  so  glad,  and  Ar- 
leenner sung  so  was  she.  And  he  sung 
he  was  goin’  to  marry  her  to  the  King's 
son,  and  she  put  her  pretty  arms  around 
Thaddeus,  and  sung  she  wouldn't  marry 
anybody  but  him,  and  the  Count  sung  she 
couldn’t  marry  a Gypsey,  and  Thaddeus  up 
and  drawed  out  a paper  and  said  that 
proved  he  wasn’t  no  Gypsey,  but  a big  man 
in  his  own  country;  and  so  the  Count 
gave  his  consent ; and  you  thought  all  was 
goin’  straight  at  last,  when  in  come  that 
Gypsey  Queen  with  a Gypsey  she  had  hired 
to  kill  Arleenner,  and,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  he  missed  his  aim  and  killed  the 
Queen.  And  I felt  like  jumping  up  and 
cracking  my  heels  together  I was  so  glad, 
she  was  such  an  awful  shrieker,  and  hate- 
ful besides.  And  then  that  was  all. 

I think  if  I live  thirty  years  I will  nev- 
er get  all  that  music  out  of  my  head.  I’ve 
got  as  good  an  ear  for  music  as  anybody, 
but  it  would  take  twenty  ears  to  hold  all 
that.  If  they  would  only  talk  some  and 
sing  some.  “What  is  more  beautiful  than 
music  ?”  some  folks  asks,  and  it  seems  a 
question  which  poses  the  world;  but  I’ll 
tell  you  nachure  is,  and  it  is  agin  nachure 
to  sing  every  thing.  Now  take  sich  a 
every  day  sentiment  as  this,  “Will  you 
come  to  supper,  your  Excellency  ?”  How* 
much  better  to  say  the  thing  right  off  than 
for  half  a dozen  people  to  make  a jewett 
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of  it,  and  squall  the  changes  on  it,  and 
roll  and  pitch  it  round  like  it  was  a ball 
they  was  playin’  with,  and  all  the  apper- 
tite  his  Excellency  had  is  sung  out  of  him ! 
I say  it’s  riddickerlous  nonsense.  It's 
like  what  they  calls  the  ’toning  in  church 
whar  they  sings  and  whines  the  prayers 
to  God  Almighty.  Its  all  agin  nachure. 
Love  songs  is  beautiful,  and  serernades 
will  tetch  the  hardest  hearts,  but  I say 
mix  in  the  singin’  with  a little  common- 
sense  talkin  and  it  would  be  a improve- 
ment all  round. 

Why,  any  body  happenin’  into  one  of 
them  opperys,  without  bein’  prepared  by 
readin’  a library,  would  think  they  had 
got  into  a lunatic  asylum — to  see  four  or 
five  men  and  women  screecliin'  at  each 
other,  ther  hands  flyin’  out  from  ther 
chists  (which  let  me  say  is  a invaria- 
ble movement),  stretchin’  of  their  necks 
until  it  is  agonizin’  to  see  the  bones  and 
siners  stand  out,  and  their  mouths  so  wide 
open  that  you  expect  every  minute  to  hear 
ther  jaw  bones  crack.  And  then  the  choris ! 
— that  is  the  worst  of  all ; fifty  or  a hun- 
dred men  and  women  dressed  in  the  most 
outlandish  way,  each  tryin’  to  outyell  the 
other;  and  add  to  all  this  the  determina- 


tion of  the  musitioners  in  the  grand  finally 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  singers.  They  all 
get  so  wound  up  the  fact  is  they  can’t  stop 
themselves.  The  man  with  the  big  fiddle 
fairly  turns  a sumersault  over  it  a tryin’ 
to  get  first,  and  the  little  fiddlers  saws 
away  until  it  is  enough  to  wake  up  the 
ghosts  of  the  cats  which  was  made  into 
fiddle  strings;  and  the  big  drummers  and 
middle  sized  and  little  drummers  is  bent 
upon  nothin’  else  but  beatin’  a hole  in 
their  instruments;  and  the  horn  blowers 
big  and  little  looks  dangerously  appoplek- 
tic;  and  the  tamboreeners  and  bell  ring- 
ers comes  nobly  to  the  front,  till  the  tem- 
pest of  sound  goes  roarin’  and  surgin’ 
thro’  the  house,  gittin  louder  and  loud- 
er and  stronger  and  stronger  and  higher 
and  higher,  ’till  they  can  neither  get  up 
nor  down;  and  it  ends  by  their  slammin’ 
and  smashin’  everything  to  pieces,  and  all 
comes  down  together  with  a Blim  l blam ! 
blumll  b-r-r-r-rum ! 1 ! and  you  look  up 
thinkin’  of  course  the  roof  is  gone  and  the 
moon  and  stars  shinin’  overhead. 

Maybe  if  I had  studied  it  when  I was  a 
new'  born  infant,  and  kept  at  it  stiddy  till 
nowr,  I might  like  the  Grand  Opery.  As  it 
is  it  is  too  much  for  me. 


HOW  EARTHQUAKES  ARE  CAUSED. 


WHEN  a great  volcanic  outburst  takes 
place,  or  the  earth  is  shaken  by  tre- 
mendous throes,  men  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  some  unusual  condition  prevails  be- 
neath the  earth’s  crust.  But  in  reality,  al- 
though subterranean  disturbances  may  be 
the  true  cause  of  all  great  earthquakes  and 
eruptions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  occasion  of  those  subterranean  disturb- 
ances is  often,  if  not  always,  to  be  sought 
outside  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  process  of  contraction,  which 
is  going  on  all  the  time  w'ith  greater  or 
less  activity,  although  generating  enor- 
mous supplies  of  subterranean  heat,  might 
not,  nevertheless,  proceed  without  produ- 
cing great  subterranean  disturbances  were 
it  not  for  external  changes  which  intensify 
its  action,  sometimes  assisting  its  effects, 
sometimes  resisting  them,  and  so  making 
their  disturbing  energies  much  greater 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Of  some 
of  these  external  causes  of  subterranean 
disturbance  I propose  brielly  to  treat  before 


considering  the  earth’s  internal  activity. 
They  have  received  much  less  attention 
than  they  deserve. 

Let  us  first  consider  a cause  of  disturb- 
ance which  might  very  well  be  overlook- 
ed— the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
which  are  taking  place  all  the  time.  When 
we  hear  that  the  barometer  has  risen  or 
sunk  half  an  inch,  wre  do  not  commonly 
attach  much  importance  to  the  change, 
nor,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  is  such  a 
change  likely  to  produce  any  remarkable 
effects.  Even  in  regions  where  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  notably  unstable,  a change 
of  half  an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
curial column  is  not  ordinarily  of  great 
importance.  Yet  it  might  under  certain 
conditions  make  such  a change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  as  to  bring  about 
an  earthquake.  Consider  what  it  really 
means.  When  the  barometer  rises  half 
an  inch  over  au  area  of  10,000  square 
miles,  less  than  a sixth  of  the  area  of  Mis- 
souri, the  pressure  on  that  area  is  increased 
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by  4,260,000,000  tons.  If  a wave  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  passed  over  the  United 
States  in  such  sort  that  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  States  the  barometer  were  first 
half  an  inch  lower  than  in  the  western  half, 
and  then  half  an  inch  higher,  the  effect 
would  be  as  though  a mass  of  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  tons  were 
shifted  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States.  We  know  that 
such  changes— nay,  changes  considerably 
greater — take  place,  and  they  do  no  partic- 
ular harm  in  most  cases.  But  certainly 
such  changes  of  pressure  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected in  considering  the  cause  of  subter- 
ranean disturbances.  They  must  affect 
the  equilibrium  of  the  crust  even  of  the 
most  stable  parts  of  the  earth  in  marked 
degree.  Rightly  considering  the  matter, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  seemingly  so  slight  that 
we  scarcely  notice  them  at  all  may  bring 
about  subterranean  disturbances,  but  that 
the  disturbances  they  produce  are  so  sel- 
dom observed. 

That  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
do  affect  the  earth’s  crust  in  recognizable 
degree  has  been  observed  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  earthquakes  are  infrequent, 
and  where  destructive  earthquakes  scarce- 
ly ever  occur.  It  may  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  while  earthquakes  occur  but  sel- 
dom in  England,  vibratory  undulations, 
or  earth-shakes,  as  they  may  conveniently 
be  called,  are  occurring  all  the  time.  No 
less  than  217  were  noted  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  fifteen  years  from  1868  to  1882 
inclusive.  The  eastern  side  of  Britain  is 
the  more  disturbed,  and  England  and  Scot- 
land are  much  more  disturbed  than  Ire- 
land. The  connection  between  these  earth- 
shakes  and  changes  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure has  been  abundantly  show'll  in  a re- 
markable paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Walton 
Brown  before  the  North  of  England  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Other  causes  are  recognized  too,  but  this 
cause  is  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

An  increase  of  one  inch  in  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
weight  of  650  pounds  to  each  square  foot, 
or  about  852,000  tons  on  each  square  mile, 
of  surface.  This  can  not  but  prove  a most 
effective  addition  to  the  pressures  constant- 
ly exerted  upon  the  regions  beneath  the 
crust,  and  when  the  pressure  fluctuates  by 
such  an  amount,  increasing  here  and  di- 
minishing there,  we  can  not  wonder  if  the 
effects  of  such  changes  show  themselves 
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in  a marked  way  in  the  weaker  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  Now  in  times  of 
great  storm  the  mercury  changes  rapidly 
in  height,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  rap- 
id addition  or  removal  of  many  thousands 
of  millions  of  tons  to  and  from  the  areas 
of  rising  and  falling  barometer.  In  re- 
gions like  the  Britisli  Isles  the  effects  of 
such  changes,  though  sensible  to  scientific 
observation,  are  only  recognizable  other- 
wise (that  is,  in  a way  to  attract  general 
observation)  by  the  occurrence  of  great 
colliery  explosions.  This  is  not  due,  I 
think,  as  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Mattien  Will- 
iams supposes,  to  the  formation  of  fissures 
in  the  crust  inclosing  the  fire-damp,  and 
the  consequent  escape  of  the  gas,  but  to  the 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  over 
colliery  regions,  and  the  increase  of  press- 
ures elsewhere.  If,  for  instance,  over  a 
region  a few  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
extent  where  there  are  coal  mines  the 
atmospheric  pressure  in  a time  of  great 
storms  is  reduced  so  that  the  mercury 
sinks  an  inch,  while  all  around  the  press- 
ure is  high,  we  have  for  the  time  a con- 
dition of  affairs  which  can  not  but  result 
in  the  forcing  out  of  enormous  quantities 
of  gas.  For  over  a region  where  outlets 
already  exist,  or  where  the  crust  has  at 
least  been  so  weakened  that  it  forms  but 
a weak  inclosure  for  the  gas  usually  im- 
prisoned, a pressure  of  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  tons  has  been  removed,  while  all 
around  the  pressures  are  enormously  in- 
creased, so  that  gas  is  driven  toward  the 
region  of  outlet  from  all  sides. 

In  considering  this  particular  point,  as, 
indeed,  always  in  dealing  with  disturb- 
ances affecting  large  regions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  we  must  remember  how  plastic  the 
crust  must  be,  let  its  thickness  and  the 
strength  of  its  materials  be  what  they  may. 
Many  imagine  that  because  the  earth’s 
crust  presents  enormous  areas  of  solid 
matter,  its  capacity  of  resisting  pressure  is 
therefore  very  great.  But  it  is  through 
its  very  extent  that  the  earth’s  crust  be- 
comes weak  and  plastic.  Just  as  the 
lengthening  of  any  kind  of  horizontal 
support,  beam,  bridge,  or  the  like,  makes 
it  weaker  to  resist  vertical  pressure,  so  the 
broader  and  wider  the  areas  of  the  earth’s 
surface  exposed  to  any  strain,  the  greater 
the  effect  produced.  Nay,  as  we  know  that 
a bridge  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  one 
of  ample  strength,  but  on  a very  much 
larger  scale,  would  not  only  be  weaker  to 
resist  external  strains,  but  unable  to  sup- 
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port  even  its  own  weight,  so  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  many  extensive  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  no  sustaining 
pow  er  whatever,  afford  no  resistance  to  in- 
creased pressure,  nay,  are  retained  in  a po- 
sition of  equilibrium  (under  normal  con- 
ditions) only  by  the  reaction  of  the  earth's 
interior  supplementing  such  strength  as 
they  may  themselves  possess.  If  a por- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  thus  needs  even 
but  a small  additional  supporting  force  be- 
low, it  can  be  well  understood  how  the  ad- 
dition of  thousands  of  millions  of  tons  on 
an  area  only  a few'  thousand  square  miles 
in  extent  may  utterly  destroy  equilibrium. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  then, 
that  earthquakes  have  very  often  been 
preceded  by  remarkable  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. Usually  great  earthquakes  have 
not  followed  tremendous  storms,  but  a con- 
dition of  portentous  calm.  The  air  has 
been  found  oppressive  for  hours,  perhaps 
days,  before  the  earthquake  occurred.  Re- 
membering afterward  the  sense  of  oppres- 
sion which  had  preceded  the  subterranean 
disturbance,  the  ordinary  observer  has 
been  apt  to  infer  that  the  dull,  heavy  calm, 
the  unrestful  stillness,  was  nature’s  pause 
before  the  mighty  throes  in  which  her 
imprisoned  energies  found  vent.  But  in 
reality  the  oppressive  stillness  has  been 
simply  the  result  of  increased  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  this  increased  pressure  brings 
about  the  earthquake  as  its  direct  conse- 
quence. Those  who  have  had  experience 
of  earthquake  shocks  are  apt,  when  the  air 
is  heavy  and  a sense  of  oppression  and 
tension  is  felt  by  all  men,  and  even  appar- 
ently by  the  animal  world,  to  say,  44  I fear 
this  stillness  is  ominous,  and  that  we  shall 
have  an  earthquake,”  but  in  reality  they 
should  rather  say,  44  This  stillness  means  a 
high  barometer  and  increased  atmospheric 
pressure;  I fear  the  earth’s  crust,  weak  as 
it  is  here,  w ill  not  be  able  to  bear  the  ad- 
ditional strain,  and  that  wre  shall  have  an 
earthquake,  or  some  other  form  of  subter- 
ranean disturbance.”  But  there  is  some- 
thing impressive  in  the  sense  of  mystery, 
something  strangely  suggestive  in  the 
thought  of  nature,  like  some  live  creature, 
pausing  before  a mighty  effort.  The  idea  of 
causation,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sci- 
entific inquiry,  and  leads  men  to  look  for 
the  proximate  and  then  for  the  remote 
causes  of  observed  events,  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  those  who  have  little  care  for  sci- 
entific research : they  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a certain  charm  disappears  from  na- 
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ture's  work  when  its  mechanism  is  too 
closely  examined.  But  in  reality  there 
is  something  even  more  striking  in  the 
thought  of  wTliat  nature  is  really  doing 
than  in  vague  fancies  about  what  she 
seems  to  be  doing.  A true  poet,  though 
he  may  find  the  gloomy  pause  of  nature 
before  her  earth -throes  suggestive  and 
impressive,  finds  far  more  to  move  him  in 
the  thought  of  the  vast  waves  of  weight 
which  the  unseen  air  is  constantly  car- 
rying over  the  earth’s  surface,  and  in 
the  fluctuations,  the  pulsations,  and  the 
mighty  throbs  which  move  the  broad  bo- 
som of  the  earth  in  response  to  the  pas- 
sage of  those  atmospheric  wraves. 

It  has  been  asked  of  late  whether  the 
hurricanes  which  followed  the  Spanish 
earthquakes  were  not  produced  by  those 
subterranean  disturbances,  and  all -ex- 
plaining electricity  has  been  called  upon 
to  explain  how  earth-throes  might  have 
caused  atmospheric  disturbances.  I know 
of  no  way  in  which  such  consequences 
could  have  followed  from  a displacement 
of  the  earth's  crust.  To  me  it  seems  far 
more  natural  to  conclude  that  the  hurri- 
canes and  earthquakes  were  alike  produced 
(the  hurricanes  chiefly,  the  earthquakes 
partially)  by  the  atmospheric  compression 
which  preceded  the  subterranean  disturb- 
ances. This  compression  indicated  a heap- 
ing of  air  over  the  disturbed  region ; the 
earth’s  crust  yielded  under  this  increase  of 
pressure,  combined  with  the  action  of  oth- 
er forces,  and  earthquakes  followed ; the 
compressed  air  swept  away  to  regions  of 
less  pressure,  and  the  rarefaction  follow- 
ing led  in  the  usual  way  to  the  indraught 
which  precedes  a cyclonic  disturbance  in 
the  air. 

But  while  the  action  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  helping  to  excite  subterranean 
activities  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  va- 
rying pressure  exerted  by  seas  and  oceans 
is  a more  potent  disturbing  factor.  At- 
mospheric pressure  is  distributed  in  such 
a way  that  though  the  weight  of  air  on 
any  given  area  is  continually  changing, 
there  are  no  sharply  defined  lines,  at  at 
any  time,  which  separate  regions  of  less 
pressure  from  regions  of  greater  pressure. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  sea  along  a shore 
line.  Here  we  have  the  sea  acting  writh 
constantly  varying  intensity,  as  its  level 
changes,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  shore 
line,  while  on  the  landward  side  there  are 
no  sucli  variations  of  pressure.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  this  means.  Take  a tolerably 
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straight  shore  line  500  miles  in  length,  and 
suppose  that  along  this  shore  line  a region 
of  ocean  100  miles  broad  rises  through  a 
height  of  three  feet  under  the  combined 
action  of  sun  and  moon  raising  a tidal 
wave,  and  favoring  strong  winds  urging 
the  water  shoreward.  Then  we  have 
50,000  square  miles  of  sea-water,  three  feet 
deep,  added  as  so  much  dead -weight  to 
that  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  which  under- 
lies the  seas  along  that  shore.  Each  square 
mile  contains  in  round  numbers  3,000,000 
square  yards,  or  27, 000, 000  square  feet.  The 
additional  weight  corresponds,  then  (as  the 
added  layer  is  three  feet  deep),  to  50,000 
times  81,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  each 
weighing  64^  pounds,  or  to  116,000,000,000 
tons.  It  is  clear  that  the  addition  of  so 
enormous  a weight  as  this  to  the  sub- 
merged part  of  the  earth’s  crust,  outside 
the  shore  line,  may  well  x>roduce  strains 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  very  existence  of  a 
precipitous  shore  line  (as  distinguished 
from  one  where  the  land  above  water  and 
the  parts  submerged  form  one  great  slope) 
indicates  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
crust  along  that  coast.  It  has  yielded  on 
one  side  to  pressure  thrusting  it  upward 
above  the  sea-level,  and  on  the  other  side 
to  the  pressure  of  the  water  forcing  it  down. 
It  is  true,  the  actual  line  of  yielding  may 
not  coincide  with  the  existent  shore  line. 
For  the  action  of  the  sea  waves  may  (and 
generally  must)  have  altered  the  position 
of  the  coast  from  that  which  it  occupied 
when  first  formed.  But  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  not  far  from  every  pre- 
cipitous shore  line  lies  a line  of  weakness, 
where  the  crust  has  given  way  in  the  past, 
and  may  give  way  again.  In  this  consid- 
eration undoubtedly  we  find  a part  of  the 
explanation  of  the  observed  fact  that  al- 
most all  the  great  regions  of  subterranean 
activity  on  the  earth  lie  near  the  sea-shore. 

But  while  the  changes  of  atmospheric 
and  oceanic  pressure  are  potent  factors 
in  the  production  of  earthquakes,  and  are 
probably  in  the  great  number  of  cases 
their  direct  occasion,  it  is,  of  course,  to 
the  subterranean  regions  themselves  that 
we  must  look  for  the  forces  at  work  in  up- 
heaving the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  forces 
acting  from  the  outside  are  as  the  pull  on 
the  trigger;  the  imprisoned  gases  and  va- 
pors generated  by  internal  heat  are  as  the 
powder  by  whose  explosion  the  missile  is 
ejected. 

Yet  even  in  considering  the  earth’s  sub- 


terranean activities  we  still  have  to  look 
outside  for  a part  at  least  of  the  causes  of 
disturbance.  The  air  perhaps  may  in  this 
respect  be  neglected,  but  the  water  is  all- 
important.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  and 
probably  with  a nearer  approach  to  truth 
than  usual  in  the  case  of  generalizations 
of  the  sort,  “Without  water  there  can  be 
no  volcano,”  and  a similar  rule  (not  quite 
so  general)  applies  to  earthquakes:  few 
probably  occur,  possibly  none, save  through 
the  action  of  water  in  some  way  or  other. 
All  active  volcanoes  except  one  (in  mid- 
Asia)  are  by  the  sea-shore.  Nearly  all  the 
great  earthquakes  recorded  by  history 
have  taken  place,  and  have  apparently  had 
their  centre  of  disturbance,  near  the  sea. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  direct  cause  of  every  great  sub- 
terranean disturbance  is  water  in  the  form 
of  steam— steam  superheated,  under  great 
pressure,  and  therefore  possessing  much 
greater  expansive  power  than  steam  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  We  have,  then, 
two  points  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  earthquakes — first,  the  conditions 
under  which  water  finds  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  secondly,  the 
cause  of  the  intense  heat  by  which  that 
water  is  turned  into  steam. 

Of  course  what  I have  already  said  re- 
specting the  fluctuations  of  pressure  at  and 
near  the  coast  line  goes  far  to  explain  how 
water  can  there  find  its  way  through  the 
earth’s  crust.  Not  only  does  the  fluctua- 
tion of  pressure  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  crust,  it  also  tends  to  form  cracks  and 
fissures.  The  alternate  inflow  and  out- 
flow of  water  along  a shore  line  subjects 
the  crust  to  an  alternation  of  pressure  akin 
to  the  alternate  bendings  of  a wire  or  plate 
by  which  the  workman  succeeds  in  break- 
ing it.  There  must  be  a bending  to  pro- 
duce openings  or  cracks  running  parallel 
to  the  coast  line.  Although  the  strength 
of  the  crust  might  usually  withstand  the 
effects  of  this  constantly  varying  strain, 
there  must  be  certain  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  coast  line  on  the  earth’s 
surface  where  the  changes  of  strain  would 
at  times  become  too  great  to  be  resisted, 
and  submarine  fractures  would  follow. 

But  if  water  merely  finds  its  way  be- 
neath the  crust  into  cavities  communica- 
ting with  the  open  air,  or,  indeed,  with  the 
ocean  waters  outside,  no  very  great  dis- 
turbances could  be  produced  by  the  con- 
version of  this  water  into  steam ; for  the 
steam  would  find  ready  egress,  in  one  case 
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by  passing  directly  into  the  air,  in  the  oth- 
er, by  rising  through  the  water  in  the  form 
of  large  steam -bubbles.  It  must  be  by 
the  closing  up  of  fissures  as  much  as  by 
the  formation  of  fissures  that  the  alterna- 
tions and  irregular  variations  of  pressure 
do  their  most  destructive  work.  When 
water  has  found  its  way  into  some  widely 
extending  cavity  beneath  the  crust, so  long 
as  it  is  converted  gradually  into  steam, 
passing  away  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  no  se- 
rious harm  can  happen.  But  when, owing 
to  movements  of  the  crust,  waters  under 
the  earth  are  imprisoned,  and  then  turned 
into  steam  at  high  pressure,  we  have  the 
elements  of  most  active  disturbance.  The 
imprisoned  steam  probably  forces  its  way 
at  first  into  widely  ranging  cavities  be- 
neath the  crust.  As  more  and  more  is 
generated,  the  subterranean  regions  occu- 
pied by  steam  become  larger  and  larger. 
Internal  barriers  are  broken  through,  with 
premonitory  noises  and  rumblings, telling 
how  the  imprisoned  vapor  is  gathering  its 
forces.  When  there  is  no  room  for  fur- 
ther extension,  the  continual  generation 
of  steam  adds  steadily  to  the  pressure.  If 
all  this  happens  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  the  steam  eventually  forces 
its  way  through,  and  an  eruption  of  great- 
er or  less  energy  takes  place.  But  if  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  in  that  way,  the 
internal  disturbances  continue,  become 
more  and  more  active,  and  eventually 
break  their  way  through  stronger  subter- 
ranean barriers  than  they  had  before  over- 
come, so  passing  into  larger  cavities,  and 
perhaps  to  regions  whence  the  imprisoned 
steam  can  pass  away.  This  process  can 
not  but  be  accompanied  by  earth-shakings 
of  greater  or  less  energy  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  internal  barriers  thus  bro- 
ken through.  And  probably  the  passages 
of  escape  thus  formed  only  remain  open 
while  the  pressure  from  the  region  of 
chief  disturbance  is  very  great.  As  the 
pressure  diminishes,  the  barriers  close 
again  till  fresh  forces  are  brought  to  bear 
on  them.  And  so  shock  succeeds  shock 
until  at  length  the  region  of  disturbance 
has  been  relieved  from  excessive  pressures, 
after  which  for  a long  time  there  may  be 
rest. 

We  can  understand,  then,  why  the  sea- 
shore should  be  the  region  of  chief  disturb- 
ance, and  the  fluctuations  of  oceanic  press- 
ure among  the  most  potent  disturbing 
forces.  We  can  understand  also  how  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  nature  seems  “to 


have  provided,  ” as  a modem  writer  puts  it, 
“against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  by  set- 
ting the  earth’s  upheaving  forces  where 
they  were  most  wanted.”  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  we  find  that  nature’s  apparent 
purpose  is  in  reality  a result  of  direct 
causation.  The  forces  at  work  in  remov- 
ing the  upraised  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust 
along  shore  lines  are  the  very  forces 
which,  working  in  another  direction, 
cause  the  earth’s  crust  to  be  raised  along 
the  shores,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  changed  in 
position  that  the  amount  of  land  surface 
remains  practically  unchanged.  In  this 
sense  the  remark  I have  just  quoted  is 
scarcely  more  intelligent  than  that  of  the 
old  lady  who  was  enthusiastic  about  na- 
ture’s wisdom  and  beneficence  in  making 
rivers  run  beside  towns;  but  as  a recogni- 
tion of  the  constant  action  and  reaction  at 
work  in  this  particular  field,  as  in  others, 
of  nature’s  workings,  the  remark  is  sensi- 
ble enough.  The  crust  has  yielded  along 
particular  lines,  therefore  there  the  seas 
are  at  work  upon  the  upraised  shore  line, 
and  in  turn  the  regions  thus  undergoing 
encroachment  are  those  also  where  the 
subterranean  energies  necessary  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  sea  are  most  readily  de- 
veloped. Or,  putting  the  case  the  other 
way,  because  the  earth  has  yielded  along 
these  lines,  there  lie  the  shores  of  the  great 
deep,  and  there  the  sea-waves  beat  upon 
the  capes,  headlands,  and  cliffs  which 
mark  where  the  crust  of  the  earth  gave 
way. 

But  though  we  have  drawn  a step  near- 
er to  the  true  cause  of  earthquakes  in  pass- 
ing from  the  changes  of  water  pressure  to 
the  introduction  of  water  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  its  conversion  into  steam,  we 
have  yet  another  step  to  make.  Whence 
comes  the  heat  by  which  the  water  is  va- 
porized and  other  changes  produced  which 
— though  probably  in  a less  degree— have 
their  part  to  play  in  producing  earth- 
quakes ? It  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
question  was  sufficiently  answered  by  re- 
ferring to  the  earth’s  internal  heat.  But 
in  reality  it  is  the  earth’s  internal  heat  we 
have  to  explain,  or  rather  we  have  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  now  after  millions  of 
years,  during  which  the  earth’s  store  of  in- 
ternal heat  has  been  drawn  upon,  it  still  re- 
mains so  great  even  near  the  outer  sur- 
face. What  maintains  the  earth’s  inter- 
nal heat  ? 

The  answer  is  that  this  heat  is  main- 
tained, especially  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
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earth’s  crust,  by  the  process  of  contraction 
which  goes  on  all  the  time  under  the  ac- 
tion of  terrestrial  gravity. 

There  are  three  stages  of  this  process  of 
contraction,  two  of  which  are  past,  while 
the  third  is  in  progress.  First,  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  still  intensely  hot,  shrinks 
more  quickly  than  the  central  mass,  be- 
cause exposed  more  freely  to  the  cold  of 
outer  space.  The  crust  continually  deep- 
ens, too,  besides  shrinking  as  a whole. 
In  this  process  the  reaction  of  the  central 
mass  must  cause  the  crust  to  give  way 
along  vast  fissures,  which  are  presently 
filled  up  by  the  inrush  of  molten  matter 
from  within.  Next  comes  the  stage  when 
the  central  mass  shrinks  from  the  inclos- 
ing crust,  still  plastic  enough  to  follow  it 
bodily,  forming,  in  so  doing,  series  of 
wrinkles  or  corrugations — the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  earth.  Lastly  comes  the 
stage  when  the  crust  yields  chiefly  in 
certain  places,  varying  with  the  progress 
of  time,  and  when  the  resulting  process 
of  contraction  leads  to  the  generation  of 
intense  heat  under  those  places,  and  the 
consequent  occurrence  from  time  to  time 
of  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  other  forms 
of  subterranean  disturbance.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Mallet  in  England  and  by  Ster- 
ry  Hunt  and  Dana  in  this  country  that 
the  process  of  contraction  amply  suffices 
to  account  for  all  the  heat  indicated  dur- 
ing these  convulsive  throes  within  the 
earth's  crust. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  how  the 
process  of  contraction  acts,  we  must  con- 
sider what  the  earth’s  crust  actually  is  (so 
far  as  can  be  judged),  and  what  the  prob- 
able nature  of  the  region  below  the  crust. 
If  we  regarded  the  crust  as  a rigid  shell, 
and  considered  its  strength  to  be  such  as 
its  vast  size  and  great  thickness  seem  at 
first  sight  to  suggest,  we  might  well  fail  to 
comprehend  how  the  crust  can  possibly 
be  affected  by  any  process  of  contraction. 
I have  already  pointed  out  that  the  extent 
of  the  crust,  and  even  its  thickness,  mean 
weakness,  not  strength.  But  it  is  not  till 
we  recognize  how  absolute  this  weakness 
is  that  we  can  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  work  going  on  underneath.  If 
I were  to  say  that  the  earth’s  crust  has  no 
supporting  power  at  all , I might  seem  to 
be  pronouncing  the  most  utterly  paradox- 
ical opinion  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
earth — and  when  we  speak  of  the  earth  we 
mean  really  the  earth’s  crust — seems  the 
most  appropriate  emblem  of  stability.  The 


earth’s  crust  supports  the  most  massive 
buildings  man  can  erect  upon  it,  and 
(which  means  much  more)  the  earth’s 
crust  supports  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  whose  summits 
range  six  miles  above  the  sea-level,  which 
is  far  from  the  lowest  level  of  the  earth’s 
solid  surface.  Yet  the  crust  has  so  little 
real  supporting  power,  so  little  real  rigid- 
ity, that  practically  it  may  be  said  to  sup- 
port nothing,  except  in  the  sense  in  which, 
without  stability  or  rigidity,  the  sea  sur- 
face supports  the  stately  ship.  A bridge 
is  said  to  have  supporting  power,  because 
a weight  placed  on  the  bridge  is  sustain- 
ed above  the  surface  which  the  bridge 
spans;  a cloth  on  a table  is  not  said  to 
have  supporting  power,  because,  though 
heavy  weights  may  stand  upon  it,  their 
pressure  is  transmitted  undiminislied  to 
the  solid  surface  of  the  table.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  the  table  itself  has  no 
supporting  power,  for  it  transmits  press- 
ures to  the  floor,  and  thence  to  the  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  bridge  transmits  press- 
ures to  its  piers,  and  thence  earthward. 
But  the  table  and  the  bridge  have  that 
kind  of  supporting  power  which  depends 
on  relative  rigidity;  they  transmit  the 
pressures  in  altered  directions.  The  cloth 
is  without  rigidity,  and  does  not  apprecia- 
bly alter  the  directions  of  pressure.  The 
earth’s  crust  resembles  the  cloth  in  this 
respect.  The  pressures  resulting  from 
the  masses  apparently  supported  by  the 
earth’s  outer  crust  are  transmitted  direct- 
ly to  the  regions  below.  To  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  probably,  all  pressures  are 
transmitted  with  scarcely  any  change,  in- 
somuch that  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where 
gravity  vanishes,  is  the  place  pressure  at- 
tains its  maximum  amount. 

It  is  this  absence  of  rigidity  in  the 
earth’s  frame,  regarded  as  a whole,  which 
causes  the  process  of  contraction  to  be 
so  effective  an  agent  in  generating  heat. 
Pressure  results  in  compression,  and  com- 
pression forcibly  produced  generates  heat. 
But  here  arises  a difficulty  which  many 
find  confusing  enough.  It  is  a principle 
in  physics  that  where  work  is  done,  heat  is 
lost,  and  it  seems  as  though  a process  of 
compression,  due  to  the  action  of  gravity, 
being  a process  in  which  work  is  done, 
must  be  one  in  which  heat  is  lost  instead 
of  gained.  The  work  is  done,  however, 
upon  the  matter  compressed,  not  by  it, 
and  so  the  compressed  matter  gains  the 
heat  which  corresponds  to  the  work  done, 
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instead  of  losing  it.  Work  is  done  when 
matter  expands,  but  this  work  is  done  by 
the  expanding  matter,  and  is  accompa- 
nied, therefore,  by  loss  of  temperature. 
In  reality  a process  of  contraction  may  be 
said  to  involve  the  employment  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  available  work.  If  one 
imagines  the  state  of  things  before  con- 
traction to  be  the  result  of  a withdrawal  of 
the  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  gravity  to 
a greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, then  contraction  means  the  undoing 
of  that  work;  and  as  when  work  is  done 
heat  is  lost,  so  when  work  is  undone  heat 
is  gained.  A thousand  examples  in  nature 
might  be  cited  to  show  how  constant  is 
the  operation  of  this  law.  Work  is  done 
and  heat  is  employed  in  raising  from  the 
sea  the  vapor  which  eventually  as  rain 
supplies  the  great  lake  region  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  store 
of  work  is  drawn  upon  where  Niagara  (in 
rapids  and  falls  alike)  restores  a portion  of 
the  raised  water  to  lower  levels,  and  heat 
results  from  this  undoing  of  nature's  for- 
mer work.  Or,  where  man  chooses,  he 
gets  work  from  Niagara  instead  of  heat, 
the  work  done  in  driving  machinery  be- 
ing the  equivalent  of  just  such  work  as 
heat  can  be  made  to  do  when  employed 
to  drive  engines  of  various  forms.  And 
so  in  multitudes  of  other  instances. 

Now  the  example  just  cited  affords  a 
suggestive  illustration  of  the  tremendous 
energies  residing  in  the  contractive  power 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  I have  always  found 
in  this  suggestion  the  most  impressive  ef- 
fect of  the  Niagara  Falls  on  my  own 
mind.  We  see  terrestrial  gravity  at  its 
work  at  Niagara,  because  there  it  has 
work  to  do  on  such  a scale  as  to  afford 
some  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  gravity, 
yet  within  such  compass  that  we  can 
grasp  the  sense  of  the  work  that  gravity 
is  doing.  To  think  that  a portion  only 
of  the  rain-fall  which  supplies  the  lake 
system  of  North  America,  drawn  down- 
ward continuously  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
should  produce  this  ceaseless  noise  and 
turmoil,  suggests  how  greatly  we  may  be 
deceived  respecting  the  forces  of  nature, 
for  gravity  is  constantly  doing  work 
which  we  scarcely  notice,  yet  which  is  so 
vast  in  amount  that  all  the  work  done  at 
Niagara  is  nothing  by  comparison.  To 
the  mere  accident  (in  a sense)  that  the 
water  raised  from  the  seas  has  here  fall- 
en on  upraised  regions  instead  of  on  the 
lower  levels,  to  the  mere  difference  of 
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height  between  the  places  on  which  they 
fall  and  the  sea -level  from  which  the 
sun's  heat  raised  them,  we  owe  the  tre- 
mendous forces  represented  by  the  Niaga- 
ra Falls  and  Rapids.  But  we  must  go 
farther  before  we  see  the  real  meaning  of 
such  processes,  or  therefore  of  the  much 
more  energetic  processes  of  which  I sim- 
ply take  Niagara  as  a convenient  illustra- 
tion. The  clouds  which  float  in  the  air 
over  the  lake  region  contain  within  them 
potential  energies  enormously  exceeding 
all  the  forces  at  work  in  Niagara.  A small 
portion  only  of  these  energies  is  concen- 
trated at  Niagara  into  the  tremendous  ex- 
hibition of  force  which  is  so  impressive 
— nay,  so  appalling — to  all  who  stay  long 
enough  near  Niagara  to  apprehend  its  sig- 
nificance aright.  Now  the  clouds  repre- 
sent work  done  by  heat.  The  falls  and 
rapids  represent  the  undoing  of  the  work 
so  done,  gravity  undoing  the  work  which 
has  been  done  upon  parts  of  the  earth’s 
material  by  forces  external  to  the  earth — 
those,  namely,  which  reside  in  the  rays  of 
the  mighty  sun. 

Finding  in  the  processes  of  contraction 
taking  place  continually  within  the  earth’s 
crust  the  sources  of  the  heat  by  which  wa- 
ter reaching  the  interior  is  converted  into 
steam  and  other  disturbing  changes  are 
produced  in  subterranean  regions,  we  are 
brought  to  recognize  in  terrestrial  gravity 
the  real  cause  of  all  forms  of  subterranean 
disturbance.  We  had  already  recognized 
the  pressure,  and  especially  the  changes 
of  pressure,  of  air  and  water  as  effective 
disturbing  causes,  and  these  are  directly 
due  to  gravity.  Now  we  find,  further, 
that  to  gravity  is  due  the  internal  heat 
by  which  matter  beneath  the  crust  is 
changed  from  a state  of  quiescence  to  a 
state  of  activity.  Directly  and  indirectly 
all  the  forms  of  disturbance  by  which  the 
earth’s  crust  is  affected  are  due  to  gravity, 
yet  not  all,  be  it  observed,  to  terrestrial 
gravity.  For  in  some  of  the  changes  af- 
fecting the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  we 
recognize  the  power  of  solar  heat,  the  cause 
of  all  atmospheric  changes,  of  rain-fall,  of 
the  action  of  frost  and  thaw  in  disinte- 
grating the  earth’s  crust,  and  solar  grav- 
ity is  the  cause  of  solar  heat.  The  same 
force  raises  two-seventlis  of  the  tidal  wave. 
Lunar  gravity  again  raises  the  remaining 
five-sevenths  of  the  tidal  wave.  All  sub- 
terranean activity  is  due,  then,  to  grav- 
ity in  one  form  or  another. 

Thus  finally  we  recognize  that  the  true 
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cause  of  terrestrial  disturbances  is  that 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  force  of  attraction.  We  speak 
glibly  of  gravity  as  explaining  what  had 
seemed  inexplicable  before  the  law  of  grav- 
ity was  recognized.  We  tell  how  when 
“nature  and  nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in 
night,  God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was 
light.”  But  how  much  more  profound 
the  mystery  revealed  than  the  mystery  re- 
moved ! There  is  naught  in  all  that  sci- 
ence has  disclosed  to  man  more  utterly — 
one  might  say  more  hopelessly — mysteri- 
ous than  that  power  by  which  in  an  instant, 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  matter 
acts  on  matter.  We  seem  here  to  stand 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Godhead,  for 
it  seems  as  though  were  but  this  last  veil 
lifted, and  the  mystery  of  gravity  removed, 
we  should  see  revealed  the  great  first  cause 
of  all  phenomena.  All  the  energies  of 
the  universe,  Light,  Heat,  nay,  Life  itself, 
have  their  origin  in  this  mysterious  qual- 
ity of  matter— a quality  so  inconceivable 
that  the  very  philosopher  who  discovered 


it,  or  first  recognized  its  meaning,  asserted 
that  no  man  with  competent  power  of 
philosophizing  could  for  a moment  believe 
sucli  a power  to  exist  as  gravity  seems  to 
be,  or  that  matter  can  act  on  matter  at  a 
distance  without  some  intermediary.  But 
passing  from  a mystery  which  may  never 
be  explained,  we  recognize  in  gravity’s 
work  on  the  earth’s  crust  an  agency  which, 
though  it  appears  at  a first  view  to  be  a 
destructive  one,  is  in  reality  a source  of 
life.  For  were  the  work  of  terrestrial 
gravity  in  this  direction  to  cease,  solar 
gravity,  acting  by  its  heat-generating  pow- 
er on  the  waters  of  the  earth  and  the  air, 
would  in  the  course  of  time,  through  the 
action  of  rain  and  river,  of  wave  and  of 
wind,  level  all  the  upraised  parts  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  seas.  But  the  earth’s 
gravity  constantly  renovates  the  earth, 
making  it  present,  for  periods  of  time 
which  seem  endless,  those  varieties  of  land 
and  water  which  are  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  forms  of  life  now  existing  upon 
the  surface  of  our  planet  home. 


MARGARET  FULLER. 


MARGARET  FULLER'S  friends  have 
stood  by  her  as  she  would  have 
stood  by  them.  But  so  many  have  gone 
to  whom  her  memory  was  dear  that  I 
think  it  right  to  let  her  speak  for  herself 
from  a very  private  letter.  Margaret  had 
many  friends  and  many  lovers.  I knew 
of  her  having  several  offers  of  marriage; 
but  she  was  afraid ; she  had  seen  great  love 
change  to  dullness  and  indifference  in  do- 
mestic life,  and  she  did  not  feel  entirely 
sure  of  herself. 

In  Rome,  in  1847,  after  we  had  talked 
far  into  the  night,  she  wrote  to  me  a letter 
of  twenty-four  pages  before  we  met  again 
in  the  morning.  In  this  letter  (which  has 
never  been  published)  she  says : 

“I  do  not  know  whether  I have  ever 
loved  at  all  in  the  sense  of  oneness,  but  I 
have  loved  enough  to  feel  the  joys  of  pre- 
sence, the  pangs  of  absence,  the  sweetness 
of  hope,  and  the  chill  of  disappointment. 
More  than  once  my  heart  has  bled  and  my 
bodily  health  has  suffered  from  these 
things,  but  mentally  I have  always  found 
myself  the  gainer,  always  younger  and 
more  noble.  ...  I have  no  wish  about 
my  future  career  but  that  it  should  be  like 
the  past,  only  always  more  full  and  deep- 


er. You  ask  me  whether  I love  Mr. . 

I answer,  he  affected  me  like  music  or  the 
richest  landscape ; my  heart  beat  with  joy 
that  he  at  once  felt  beauty  in  me.  . . . 
Still,  I do  not  know  but  I might  love  still 
better  to-morrow.  I have  never  yet  loved 
any  human  being  so  well  as  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  yet  at  present  I am  indifferent 
to  it.  There  has  been  a time  when  I thought 
of  nothing  but  Michael  Angelo,  yet  the  oth- 
er day  I felt  hardly  inclined  to  look  on  the 
forms  his  living  hand  had  traced  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine.  But  when  I loved 
either  of  these  great  souls  I abandoned 
myself  wholly  to  it ; I did  not  calculate.  I 
shall  do  so  in  life  if  I love  enough.  . . . 
The  inward  voice  has  decided  that  I should 
come  here,  and  being  here,  I wish  to  see 
Italy.  Perhaps  I shall  be  gradually  drawn 

from  Mr. ; perhaps  he  will  find  he  does 

not  need  me.  Perhaps  lie  will  find  some 
soul  more  attractive  to  him ; it  may  be  so 
to  me.  In  any  case,  God  is  always  in  the 
world,  and  some  time  He  will  satisfy  all 
wants.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  grow.  . . . 
It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  live  with 
me;  it  requires  faith,  but  that  faith  would 
ennoble  the  one  who  could  feel  it.  Chil- 
dren always  love  and  trust  me.  If  I 
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should  explain  myself  much,  I should  have 
no  strength  for  mental  resolve,  for  action. 
I do  not  wish  to  waste  it  in  words,  I need 
to  be  serene , and  I try,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  me  always  to  be  sweet.  The  renuncia- 
tions of  my  life  have  been  many,  and  I 
sometimes  suffer  from  the  opening  of  an 
inward  wound.  I do  not  wish  to  excuse 
myself  for  not  being  constantly  sweet  and 
noble,  but  it  is  not  for  want  of  good-will 
on  my  part.  Domestic  life  is  trying  to 
every  one ; it  requires  a great  deal  of  love, 
faith,  and  nerve  to  dignify  it.” 

Margaret's  letter  begins:  “Dear  Rebec- 
ca,— I had  last  night  a terrible  dream.  I 
thought  I was  condemned  to  death,  and 
preparing  for  execution.” 

She  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  calmness  with 
which  she  was  ready  to  meet  death : 

“Dreams  often  present  things  under 
truer  relations  than  the  reasonings  of  our 
waking  hours,  and  I think  my  character 
would  show  this  kind  of  courage,  and  rise 
superior,  even  into  an  air  of  serenity  and 
joy.  For  the  rest,  I want  no  trial ; I am 
already  weary;  I feel  much  need  of  repose. 
Should  it  be  presented  under  the  auspices 
my  soul  approves,  it  would  be  welcome; 
but  I see  no  probability  of  this.  Should 
there  be  no  fiery  crisis  in  my  life,  it  still 
must  be  one  of  labor  and  conquest.” 

I know  enough  of  the  greatness  of  Mar- 
garet’s soul  to  know  that  when  the  trial 
came  she  met  it  grandly.  She  comforted 
and  inspired  the  others  on  that  ill-fated 
ship;  she  soothed  her  baby  boy  to  sleep; 
she  was  calm  and  ready  for  the  end,  though 
life  was  more  to  her  than  ever  before.  The 
greatest  agony  must  have  been  when  the 
kind  but  resolute  sailor  took  her  child 
from  her,  for  she  saw  no  chance  for  him 
in  that  terrible  sea.  No  friendly  hand  was 
there  to  save  her : let  her  friends  stand 
round  her  now  l From  “ the  ship  Eliza - 


beth,  off  Gibraltar,”  came  a letter,  proba- 
bly the  last  Margaret  ever  wrote,  telling 
us  of  the  terrible  calamity  that  had  befall- 
en them  in  the  death  of  the  captain  from 
confluent  small-pox.  She  says  : “I  was 
with  him  a great  deal — indeed,  whenever 
I could  relieve  his  wife  from  a ministry 
softened  by  great  love,  and  the  heroism  of 
womanly  courage,  but  in  the  last  days 
truly  terrible  with  disgusts  and  fatigues.” 
Then  she  helped  nurse  the  mate  through 
this  dreadful  disease;  also  her  own  boy, 
doing  everything  to  save  his  childish  beau- 
ty for  her  own  mother  to  see. 

At  the  end  she  writes:  “Keep  a look- 
out: should  we  arrive  safe,  I should  long 
to  see  a friendly  face.”  Margaret  always 
trusted  her  friends. 

Many  years  before  this  she  went  one 
day  in  New  York  to  see  her  dress  maker. 
The  woman  exclaimed,  “Go  away,  Miss 
Fuller;  we  have  the  small- pox  1”  But 
Margaret  would  not  leave  until  she  knew 
they  had  all  they  needed ; and  the  woman, 
with  teai*s,  said,  “You  are  the  only  one 
who  has  dared  to  stop  to  ask.”  One 
Thanksgiving-day  Margaret  visited  with 
William  Channingand  Marcus  Spring  the 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  and  spoke  cheering 
words  to  them  with  her  sweet  voice.  She 
addressed  Mazzini's  poor  Italian  boys  at 
their  yearly  festival  in  London,  and  after- 
ward she  worked  with  him  and  Ossoli 
and  a noble-hearted  princess  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  Rome.  After  being  with  her  for 
years,  we  could  say,  “ There  was  a beauty 
inher  daily  life.”  To  call  others  up  to  their 
highest,  to  live  her  own  true  life,  was  her 
best  wish.  She  said  to  me,  “If  I can  not 
always  be  sweet,  my  friends  will  always 
find  me  true.”  I am  happy  to  be  able,  and 
to  feel  worthy,  to  call  myself  Margaret 
Fuller's  friend, 

Rebecca  B.  Spring. 


(Biiitov's  (Bust]  CJjnir. 


THE  disproportion  between  the  actual  and 
the  apparent  public  interest  in  matters 
which  occupy  a large  and  conspicuous  place 
in  the  newspapers  has  been  often  mentioned. 
The  space  allotted  to  a subject  and  the  meth- 
od of  treatment  are  decided  by  the  editor's 
view  of  the  probable  taste  of  the  readers  of 
his  particular  newspaper,  by  its  general  char- 
acter and  traditions,  and  by  certain  accepted 
theories.  Among  such  theories  is  the  view 
that  the  public  is  always  deeply  interested  in 
Vol.  LXXI.-No.  421.-1 1 


persons  and  personalities,  and  consequently  in 
scandals  and  crimes.  Another  of  the  con- 
trolling theories  is  that  the  public  always 
wishes  to  be  entertained,  and  consequently 
great  attention  is  devoted  to  the  record  and 
criticism  of  entertainments,  of  theatres,  operas, 
concerts,  and  athletic  games  of  all  kinds,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  bright  and  sparkling 
selections  from  new  books  and  current  maga- 
zines. Another  theory  is  that  in  party  organs 
the  patrons  desire  no  mercy  upon  the  enemy, 
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and  that  the  other  side,  being  the  evil  one 
himself,  shall  be  painted  in  the  blackest  pos- 
sible colors,  and  caricatured  with  the  utmost 
power  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Theories  of  this  kind  are  not  flattering  to 
the  public,  yet  it  is  observable  that  theories 
of  another  and  more  honorable  kind  do  not 
generally  prevail.  That  the  reader  wishes  to 
know  the  truth,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  read  impertinent  details  of  private  life, 
as  he  would  not  peep  through  a key-hole,  that 
he  does  not  believe  everything  that  he  sees  in 
a newspaper,  and  that  he  concedes  to  others 
the  same  sincerity  in  opinion  and  expression 
of  which  he  is  conscious  in  himself— these  are 
not  among  the  working  theories  of  the  press. 
The  impression  which  the  newspaper  often 
leaves  upon  the  observer  is  that  it  has  not  a 
high  respect  for  the  public.  It  often  toadies 
and  deprecates  and  flatters,  indeed,  but  its  ex- 
travagance betrays  it.  There  is  a certain  tone 
of  infallibility  also,  which  is  entertaining,  and 
which  seems  to  spring  from  the  same  convic- 
tion which  led  the  older  sinner  to  advise  the 
younger,  w My  boy,  you  will  have  to  lie  a good 
deal,  but  remember  to  lie  steadily  and  consist- 
ently.” 

These  theories  in  the  conduct  of  a newspa- 
per naturally  prevent  it  from  being  what  it  is 
often  asserted  to  be,  a daily  portrait  of  the 
w?orld.  The  number  of  persons  who  go  to  a 
theatre  in  the  evening,  or  to  a ball  or  a con- 
cert, is  a very  small  part  of  the  population  of 
a city.  The  accidents  and  crimes  of  a day  are 
comparatively  few.  But  how  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  attention  of  the  newspaper  these 
command ! The  last  present  human  nature  in 
an  unattractive  aspect,  and  they  tend  to  foster 
the  cheap  cynicism  of  the  club-window  phi- 
losopher. But  of  the  constant,  wide-spread- 
ing, effective  charities,  the  untiring  good  works 
that  are  everywhere  done,  even  the  more  hu- 
mane and  generous  side  of  the  dancers  and 
the  diners  and  the  play-goers,  of  that  activity 
of  the  daily  world  which  best  justifies  its  name 
of  Christendom,  how  scant  the  record,  and  how 
disproportionate ! 

If  England  had  been  the  England  which 
the  memoirs  of  the  last  century  describe,  it 
would  have  vanished  like  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. The  England  of  the  memoirs  and  the 
novels  and  the  plays  was  but  a little  England 
— the  England  of  the  court,  of  a certain  class 
in  the  cities,  of  certain  persons  in  the  country. 
But  the  character  and  the  virtues  which  wrote 
no  memoirs,  and  did  not  go  to  Vauxhall  or  St. 
James’s,  and  which  despised  Lovelace,  these, 
indeed,  continued  the  older  England ; but, 
like  the  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  they  had 
no  poet,  no  newspaper. 

Certainly  no  indefatigable  reporter  need  de- 
nounce the  Easy  Chair  for  defaming  his  wrork. 
It  is  not  blaming  him,  nor  asserting  that  the 
newspaper  could  thrive  by  describing  the  end- 
less good  deeds  of  a day  or  recording  the  ac- 
tivity of  private  virtue.  Indeed,  that  the 
newspaper  prefers  for  its  purpose  the  startling 


scandal  and  criminal  disturbance  to  the  peace- 
ful and  humane  acts  that  never  fail  and  forever 
alleviate  the  sorrow  of  humanity  is  the  pleas- 
ing confession  that  active  virtue  in  every  de- 
velopment and  form  is  not  news. 

Therefore,  if  any  man  is  disposed  to  lose 
heart  because  in  the  daily  newspaper  picture 
of  life  business  seems  to  be  mere  gambling, 
and  society  mere  ostentatious  extravagance, 
and  politics  only  furious  party  spirit,  let  him 
remember  that  the  madness  of  the  Exchange 
is  not  the  chief  business  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  the  profuse  recklessness  of  fashion  is 
not  American  society,  and  that  the  ribaldry  of 
party  organs  is  not  American  politics.  The 
newspaper  picture  of  life  can  not  preserve  the 
true  proportions  of  the  original.  It  is  a pho- 
tograph with  a disturbed  focus.  The  nose  or 
the  ear  or  the  mouth  is  exaggerated.  The 
moderation,  the  honesty,  the  humanity,  of  the 
city  are  not  much  noted  in  the  newspaper, 
which  must  supply  the  news  “spicy  and  pip- 
ing hot.”  But  there  are  glimpses  enough  of 
it  there,  and  you  have  only  to  follow  the  clew 
and  you  will  reach  the  Rosamond’s  bower  of 
a life  as  beautiful  and  devoted  as  that  of  any 
time — the  life  which  is  the  strength  and  hope 
of  America.  « 


Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  visit  to  this  country 
this  year  and  the  last  was  not  only  profitable 
to  him,  but  it  was  very  advantageous  to  us. 
Whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  him  as  an 
actor,  his  service  to  the  stage  is  incontestable. 
His  personal  graces  and  modesty,  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  gentleman  in  private  life  from 
the  44  staginess”  which  is  commonly  associated 
with  actors  in  retirement,  his  cultivation  and 
simple  urbanity,  have  corrected  the  impression 
that  an  actor  can  not  be  a “ common  gentle- 
man,” but  must  be  always  striking  an  attitude 
and  rolling  out  his  “ deep-mouthed  ohs  aud 
ahs.”  This  is  an  excellent  service,  because  it 
places  the  actor  upon  the  same  plane  of  self- 
respecting  propriety  and  courtesy  with  the 
men  of  all  oth6r  professions. 

The  change  in  the  estimation  of  the  theatre 
and  of  actors  in  this  country  within  half  a 
century  is  very  great.  Half  a century  ago 
the  Puritan  tradition  was  still  paramount. 
The  theatre  was  the  gate  of  the  pit,  and  play- 
actors wrere  a kind  of  Pariah  caste.  The  free 
and  easy  livers  in  a community,  the  men  of 
dissipated  lives,  upon  whom  respectability  and 
regularity  looked  askance,  were  the  men  w ho 
associated  with  actors.  The  theatre  and  the 
“stage  players”  and  the  habitues  w’ere  envel- 
oped in  a general  cloud  of  disreputability,  and 
wriiile  the  respectable  and  regular  might  go 
to  see  famous  players,  they  held  themselves 
far  aloof  from  any  personal  association  with 
them. 

There  were  those,  indeed,  who  cherished  a 
kindlier  feeling,  and  who  shared  the  delight 
of  Hazlitt  and  Charles  Lamb  in  the  theatre. 
One  of  the  charming  papers  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  Dana’s  Idle  Man , published  by  “ Wiley 
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and  Halstcd,  3 Wall  Street,”  in  1821,  was  the 
criticism  of  Edmund  Kean,  which  was  as  glow- 
ing and  perceptive  as  any  of  Hazlitt's  articles. 
One  of  the  delights  of  the  Century  Club  thirty 
years  ago  was  listening  to  Gulian  Verplanck’s 
reminiscences  of  acting  and  actors.  He  too 
had  the  true  feeling  of  Lauib  for  the  theatre, 
and  lie  liked  it  all  the  better  because  of  the 
Puritan  anathema.  But  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  theatre  was  a place  to  be  avoid- 
ed rather  than  frequented.  Respectable  opin- 
ion frowned  upon  it  with  uplifted  finger  like 
grim  old  Johu  Knox  in  bis  solemn  sables  re- 
proving tlie  gay  and  pretty  maidens  of  Queen 
Mary's  court  with  their  lutes  and  lafccs. 

The  actors,  indeed,  did  not  always  propi- 
tiate that  good  opinion.  Not  unnaturally, 
they  often  defied  it.  This  was  true  of  the 
elder  Booth,  a player  of  great  genius,  and  Ed- 
mund Kean  a career  in  New  York  was  mark- 
ed by  some  extraordinary  antics.  Of  course 
it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  all  the  vices  were 
the  familiars  of  the  stage,  and  that  it  was  Sa- 
tan's temple.  It  is  certain  that  the  frown  on 
one  side  and  the  defiance  on  the  other  did 
not  tend  to  purge  the  theatre  of  its  real  of- 
fenses. But  when  the  purgation  began,  how 
swiftly  it  proceeded  1 When  all  questionable 
free  lists  were  suspended,  and  it  appeared 
that  perfect  decorum  and  good  taste  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  house  were  compatible 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  audience 
and  remuneration  to  the  manager,  then  Dr. 
Bellows  might  well  go  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  make  his  plea  for  the 
theatre  as  a wholesome  force  in  modern  life. 

Mr.  Irving  quietly  and  justly  assumes  that 
his  profession  needs  no  apology  and  asks  no 
indulgence.  The  actor  is  to  be  judged,  not 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  a player,  but  solely— like 
the  poet,  or  tbe  lawyer,  or  the  editor — by  the 
way  in  which  he  does  his  work.  Mr.  Irving 
plainly  holds  that  his  work  is  not  limited  to 
the  presentation  of  his  own  part,  but  concerns 
the  play  as  a whole.  He  sees  that  no  part 
can  be  adequately  represented  without  a prop- 
er setting.  Aristotle  defined  the  dramatic 
unities  as  those  of  scene,  time,  and  catastrophe, 
and  the  French  added  a fourth,  the  unity  of 
conformity,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  tragedy  the 
characters  should  all  be  tragical  in  style,  and 
in  comedy,  comical,  and  in  farce,  farcical. 
But  the  most  important  unity  of  all  is  that  of 
general  effect.  This  can  be  produced  only  by 
the  greatest  care,  study,  and  perception,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  great  services  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  rendered  to  our  theatre. 

As  the  object  of  the  theatre  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  it  is  not  enough  that  one 
part  shall  be  natural.  Perceiving  this,  Mr. 
Irving  takes  care  that  the  scene  shall  be  repre- 
sented as  the  imagination  beholds  it,  and  ev- 
ery play  that  he  presents,  in  the  excellence  of 
every  character,  and  in  the  local  and  historic- 
al accuracy  of  the  place,  lingers  in  the  memo- 
ry like  a beautiful  or  touching  or  tragic  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Edwin  Booth  had  the  same  percep- 


tion, and  the  plays  presented  in  the  early  days 
of  his  theatre  were  placed  upon  the  stage 
with  the  most  intelligent  regard  for  details 
and  for  the  general  impression.  But  the 
time  was  not  ripe,  and  when  Mr.  Irving  came 
last  year,  the  symmetry  of  the  plays  that  he 
presented,  both  in  the  scenery  and  the  acting, 
seemed  to  the  public  the  revelation  of  a new 
epoch. 

The  quiet  gentleman  who  did  it,  whom 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb,  and  who  has 
shown  a force  of  will  and  an  administrative 
skill  which  are  extraordinary,  has  made  his 
final  professional  bow  to  an  American  audi- 
ence, and  the  curtain  is  rung  down.  The 
controversy  of  the  critics  will  not  cease,  but 
neither  will  the  pleasant  remembrance  of  his 
visit.  He  has  shown  us  the  highest  point 
which  the  theatre  as  a whole  has  reached. 
There  have  been  actors  of  greater  genius; 
there  have  never  been  plays  more  adequately 
presented.  

In  the  earlier  parts  of  this  century  the 
worthy  Surveyor- General  Simeon  De  Witt 
shook  his  classical  pepper  pot  over  Central 
New  York,  and  left  its  innocent  little  villages 
smarting  with  the  names  of  Ovid,  Pompey, 
Marcellus,  Ilion,  Rome,  Cartilage,  Manlius, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  other  famous  men  and 
cities.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
antics  of  the  excellent  man  would  have  served 
at  least  as  a warning,  and  that  unmeaning  or 
ridiculous  names  would  have  been  spared  to 
the  towns  which  fortunately  came  late  enough 
to  escape  that  direful  classical  dictionary,  and 
the  taste  which  gave  Greek  and  Roman  names 
to  new  American  villages  as  it  gave  the  facade 
of  the  Parthenon  to  the  little  wooden  house 
of  the  settler. 

But  the  evil  spell  has  not  been  baffled.  A 
protest  has  been  made  recently  against  tbe 
careless  and  unmeaning  way  in  which  we 
give  names  to  places.  The  early  settlers  from 
England  naturally  and  fondly  'commemora- 
ted the  old  home  in  the  new,  by  naming  their 
towTns  from  those  with  which  they  had  the 
most  filial  associations.  The  Easy  Chair  re- 
members with  what  surprise  and  delight 
Charles  Kingsley  looked  over  a map  of  New 
England,  and  recognized  the  familiar  names. 
“ I shall  be  at  home  everywhere !”  he  exclaim- 
ed, gayly.  All  such  names  have  a historic 
and  significant  interest,  because  they  show 
the  source  of  the  immigration  to  the  particu- 
lar spot.  At  the  celebration  of  its  settlement, 
some  years  ago,  Lynn  in  Massachusetts  did 
not  omit  to  exchange  friendly  courtesies  with 
King’s  Lynn  in  English  Norfolk,  and  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s  Club  in  Boston  recalls  the  name  of  the 
old  city  in  John  Robinson’s  Lincolnshire. 

There  are  local  names  which  are  religiously 
commemorative  of  events,  like  Providence  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  was  so  called  by  Roger 
Williams  in  gratitude  to  the  benignant  care 
which  had  led  him  safely  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  a pleasant  home.  All  such  historic 
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and  special  names  have  now  a certain  quaint- 
ness of  association  which  gives  them  a singu- 
lar charm  that  can  not  be  renewed.  The  mean- 
ing and  the  justification  of  such  names  as 
Plymouth  and  Newport  and  Portsmouth  are 
not  perceptible  in  the  names  given  to  modern 
streets  and  hotels — the  Windsor  and  the  Bruns- 
wick, or  Berkeley  or  Arlington  Street.  Bea- 
con Street,  in  Boston,  bears  a significant  name 
because  it  recalls  the  beacon  which  used  to  be 
lighted  upon  the  hill  along  which  the  street 
runs.  But  what  local  interest  does  Marlbor- 
ough Street  recall?  A natural  and  obvious 
street  nomenclature  in  a city  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  names  of  eminent  citizens. 
It  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  numerical  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  very  much  more  picturesque. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  fortunately,  the 
scat  of  the  great  Iroquois  League,  there  is  a no- 
ble system  of  names  already  provided  for  us — 
names  musical  in  themselves  and  commemo- 
rative of  the  Indian  occupation.  Simeon  De 
Witt  has  made  the  State  a singular  palimpsest, 
writing  over  the  sonorous  and  often  significant 
Indian  names  with  his  irrelevant  Greek  aud 
Roman  cities  and  heroes.  In  a late  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Utica  Herald , Mr.  William 
L.  Stone,  a devoted  student  of  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  New  York,  pleads  for  the  Indian  and 
other  commemorative  names.  Why,  he  asks, 
should  not  the  pretty  town  in  Broome  County, 
beautifully  situatedat  the  confluence  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers  — names 
which  might  well  have  suggested  another — 
have  been  called  what  the  Indians  called  the 
site,  Otscningo — the  meeting  of  two  waters — 
rather  than  Binghamton  ? — the  town  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  probably. 

Canajoharie  is  a name  fortunately  retained 
for  a charming  village  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk.  It  means,  says  Mr.  Stone,  “ where 
the  pot  washes  itself,”  and  refers  to  a deep 
hole  worn  in  the  rock  by  the  river.  What 
baptismal  escapes  such  a town  may  have  had ! 
There  may  have  been  a Mr.  Belcher — we  never 
heard  that  there  was,  or  that  the  name  is  known 
there,  but  why  should  it  not  then  have  been 
Belchertown,  or  Bclcherton,  or  Belchervillc  ? 
Surely  a beneficent  and  enterprising  Mr. 
Belcher  might  have  been  honored  in  that 
way.  Did  not  the  city  of  New  York  project 
a statue  to  Tweed  ? Canajoharie  is  not  only 
fair,  but  fortunate.  And  why  must  Buffalo, 
that  beautiful  and  prosperous  and  spacious 
city,  bear  the  burden  of  its  name?  Does  not 
its  very  air  murmur  and  thrill  with  the  music 
of  Niagara  ? O Buffalo ! Buffalo  1 wherefore  art 
thou  Buffalo  ? Would  any  body  of  pilgrims 
setting  forth  from  that  hospitable  city  to  found 
a new  community  have  the  heart  to  call  the 
innocent  and  helpless  townlet  Bison  ? Gen- 
eral Do  Witt’s  pepper  pot  or  classical  diction- 
ary was  a true  Pandora’s  box,  from  which  ev- 
ery kind  of  fantastic  and  mischievous  sprite 
of  a name  proceeded. 

The  commemorative  quality  of  names  is  il- 
lustrated at  other  points  along  the  Mohawk 


recalled  by  Mr.  Stone.  Herkimer  is  the  me- 
morial of  a Revolutionary  hero;  Oriskany,  of 
a famous  and  most  important  battle ; Palatine 
Bridge,  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  Palatinate; 
Fonda  (Fundy,  as  the  brakeman  calls  it),  of 
the  great  colonial  family  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley ; and  near  Amsterdam  (!)  there  is  a mass- 
ive old  stone  house  which  was  built  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
historic  figures  of  Central  New  York.  The 
house  is  naturally  identified  with  the  Indian 
conferences  which  he  held,  and  has  been  al- 
ways known  as  Fort  Johnson,  Castle  Johnson, 
and  Mount  Johnson.  The  front  yard  of  the 
old  mansion  is  now  changed  into  a railroad 
station,  which  is,  of  course,  called  Castle  John- 
son or  Fort  Johnson.  Alas!  no.  The  devas- 
tating and  deranging  spirit  of  Simeon  De  Witt 
hovers  over  the  hapless  region,  and  Castle 
Johnson  is — Aikens!  Aikens!  ejaculates  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Stone;  why  not  Stubbs? 

The  Easy  Chair  heartily  joins  Mr.  Stone  in 
hoping  that  the  continuance  of  this  calamity 
may  be  averted.  And  may  the  dreadful  warn- 
ing be  impressed  upon  others  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  naming  places ! Railway  sta- 
tions are  rising  everywhere.  They  must  be 
named;  and  will  not  the  good  genius  that 
presides  over  Arbor  Day  and  Village  Improve- 
ment Societies  take  care  that  some  one  of  the 
significant  names,  historic  or  Indian  or  other, 
that  belong  to  every  place,  shall  be  selected, 
instead  of  suffering  De  Witt’s  pepper  box  in 
any  form  to  shake  out  a name  upon  the  de- 
fenseless station  ? 

The  fatal  facility  of  print,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  enterprising  press,  as  the  Easy  Chair 
pointed  out  last  month,  have  carried  “inter- 
viewing” to  a devastating  point.  Whether 
the  victim  talks  or  forbears  he  is  equally  ex- 
posed to  a detailed  report  of  his  observations 
in  a newspaper,  and  the  only  consolation  is 
one  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  edit- 
ors and  proprietors,  for  it  consists  in  a general 
distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  such  reports,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  hold  anybody  responsible 
for  what  he  is  said  to  have  said  in  an  inter- 
view. This  is  a damaging  blow  at  the  news- 
paper, because  it  shows  an  impression  that 
the  news  in  the  paper  may  prove,  after  all,  not 
to  be  news. 

A distinguished  authoress  has  told  recently 
and  privately  a striking  talc  of  the  vexation 
and  injustice  of  the  unscrupulous  abuse  to 
yrhich  interviewing  may  be  subjected.  A 
young  woman  called  upon  her,  introducing 
herself  by  a pathetic  note  expressing  admira- 
tion and  an  earnest  desire  for  literary  advice. 
The  young  woman  modestly  mentioned  her 
own  literary  ambition,  aud  presented  some 
specimens  of  her  w'ork  in  print.  Her  conver- 
sation and  manner  and  her  little  articles  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  list- 
ener, who  criticised  and  suggested  and  cheered. 
The  pleasant  and  discursive  chat  naturally  ex- 
tended to  other  WTiters  and  the  books*  and 
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magazines  of  the  clay,  and  opinions  were  freely 
expressed  and  judgments  pronounced,  the 
modest  inquirer  naturally  and  gently  leading 
the  way,  until  the  long  call  ended,  and,  with 
a touching  effusion  of  gratitude  and  regard, 
the  literary  aspirant  departed. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  great  genius  is 
displayed  by  sagacious  merchants  and  traders 
of  all  kinds  in  securing  free  advertisements — 
and  undoubtedly  advertisements  do  appear  in 
the  most  unanticipated  forms  and  under  the 
most  delusive  disguises.  The  reader  believes 
himself  to  l>e  extending  his  information  and 
improving  his  mind,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
ceives a shock  like  that  of  seeing  in  the  love- 
liest or  sublimest  landscape  the  advertisement 
of  patent  bitters  or  an  infallible  liniment.  If 
the  modest  young  literary  woman  had  de- 
manded the  purse  of  the  authoress  with  whom 
6he  was  conversing  she  w ould  have  been  guilty 
of  scarcely  more  flagrant  an  offense  than  that 
which  she  committed;  for  she  repaired  straight- 
way to  her  hotel  and  wrote  a letter  to  a news- 
paper distorting  and  caricaturing  the  conver- 
sation, falsifying  and  vulgarizing  and  parody- 
ing all  that  had  been  said,  reporting  opinions 
of  persons  that  had  never  been  expressed,  and 
perpetrating  the  outrage  with  a recklessness 
and  audacity  which  would  have  seemed  very 
comical  if  it  had  not  been  necessarily  infinite- 
ly mischievous. 

The  unhappy  authoress  read  with  conster- 
nation, and  knew  that  everybody  else  was 
reading  with  amazement;  that  she  considered 
Timotheus,  who  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
authors  and  her  personal  friend,  a vastly  over- 
rated and  self-conceited  scribbler;  that  Altha?a, 
her  literary  comrade  of  many  years,  was,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  a humbug  and  a charlatan ; 
and  as  for  Diogenes,  he  was  slovenly,  trivial, 
and  intolerable.  These  opinions  were  all  re- 
corded as  in  a conversation  which  had  evident- 
ly taken  place,  and  in  which  obviously  the 
authors  who  were  so  severely  judged  had  been 
mentioned.  The  generous  and  humane  lady 
whose  heart  and  home  and  hand  arc  gladly 
opened  to  younger  literary  aspirants,  especial- 
ly of  her  own  sex,  was  sorely  tempted  to  de- 
clare that  under  no  pretense  would  she  ever 
again  admit  a stranger,  or  mention  an  author 
to  any  one  whom  she  did  not  intimately 
know. 

But  this  gross  offense  of  making  free  w ith 
private  life  to  gratify  at  any  cost  a morbid 
public  curiosity  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
most  painful  manner  during  the  illness  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  Every  movement,  every  word,  ev- 
ery look,  every  incident  in  the  sacred  privacy 
of  the  sick  chamber  has  been  “ written  up”  for 
the  public.  The  details  of  his  malady  are 
made  a “ sensation.”  The  outrage  is  defend- 
ed upon  the  plea  that  the  country  is  profound- 
. ly  interested  in  the  sufferer,  and  demands  to 
know  everything.  Of  course  the  country  is 
profoundly  interested  in  the  fact  that  General 
Grant  is  mortally  stricken,  and  aw  aits  with  sol- 
emn sorrow  the  tidings  of  his  condition  as  they 
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may  be  stated  in  the  decent  bulletins  of  the 
physicians.  But  it  is  false  that  any  but  a pru- 
rient curiosity  desires  to  hear  of  his  expecto- 
rations, and  what  one  paper  has  called  his 
“shambling”  from  room  to  room  in  his  ex- 
treme agony;  and  the  detailed  gossip  con- 
cerning his  last  hours,  whether  accurate  or 
false,  is  a deep  discredit  to  the  press. 

Let  no  man  insult  his  country  by  saying 
that  the  national  sympathy  with  an  illustrious 
soldier,  who  has  rendered  inestimable  public 
service,  and  whose  fame  is  sure,  desires  to  list- 
en to  a cough  of  distress  or  to  hear  the  death 
rattle  of  a hero.  There  are,  indeed,  thousands 
of  persons  who  would  devour  such  details,  as 
they  wrould  brood  over  every  ghastly  incident 
of  an  execution.  There  are  scenes  every  clay 
and  every  night  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which,  if  the  law  permitted  to  be  photograph-  * 
ed  in  description,  wrould  secure  an  immense 
sale  for  any  paper.  Happily,  not  only  the 
law,  but  the  decency  of  the  press,  forbids  such 
publication.  Should  not  the  same  decency 
iorbicl  the  sorry  spectacle  of  reporters  prowl- 
ing  about  the  house  of  a great  man  in  his 
death  agony  to  overhear  his  moans  and  depict 
the  weakness  of  departing  greatness? 

A few  years  since  the  venerable  snob  Jen- 
kins was  simply  absurd  as  he  reverently  de- 
scribed the  tow’els  and  shoes  of  rich  people. 
But  the  advent  of  the  interviewer  threatens 
every  form  of  personal  privacy.  Under  the 
pretense  of  public  interest,  which,  when  justly 
interpreted,  is  a serious  and  honorable  con- 
cern, he  would  pander  recklessly  to  an  imper- 
tinent and  unhealthy  curiosity.  Is  not  this, 
asks  the  authoress  who  has  suffered  so  severe- 
ly from  the  betrayal  of  her  confidence,  a burn- 
ing disgrace  of  journalism  ? 


The  Easy  Chair  was  doubtless  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beardless  when 
he  was  inaugurated.  One  correspondent 
writes  from  Washington  that  he  wras  beard- 
less when  nominated,  but  on  his  journey  to 
Washington  he  appeared  with  a beard,  and, 
according  to  the  correspondent,  avoided  graver 
topics  in  his  little  speeches  on  the  way,  and 
referred  to  his  beard  so  frequently  that  a copy 
of  humorous  verses  of  the  time  ended  with 
the  couplet, 

“I’ll  put  ray  trust  in  Providence, 

And  let  my  whiskers  grow.” 

The  Easy  Chair’s  correspondent  recalls  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  a beard  at  his  reception  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  as  an  artist  the  correspondent 
is  justly  desirous  that  the  fact  shall  be  undis- 
puted in  order  that  there  may  be  no  error 
in  the  representation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
inauguration. 

Another  correspondent  writes  from  Queens 
County,  in  New  York,  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  lie  tells  a pretty  tale.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  nomination  in  1860  a little  girl  in 
Westfield,  New  York,  wrote  to  him  that  she 
had  his  photograph,  and  liked  it  very  much. 
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but  thought  that  a beard  would  improve  his 
appearance.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  obeyed  the 
suggestion.  Upon  his  journey  to  Washing- 
ton the  train  was  delayed  at  Westfield,  and 
he  was  called  upon  for  a speech.  In  his  re- 
marks he  humorously  alluded  to  the  letter 
that  he  had  received  from  the  little  Westfield 
girl,  in  which  she  said  that  she  thought  he 
would  be  a better-looking  man  if  he  would 
let  his  beard  grow,  and,  stroking  his  beard,  he 
added,  dryly,  “ I have  followed  her  advice.” 
He  then  said  that  if  his  little  correspondent 
were  present  he  would  like  very  much  to 
speak  with  her.  She  came  forward,  and  was 
pleasantly  greeted  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  story 
is  told  upon  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness 
who  told  the  Easy  Chair’s  correspondent. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Lincoln  died, 
and  General  Grant  lies  smitten  unto  death. 
They  were  the  greatest  civil  and  the  greatest 
military  figures  of  the  war.  They  were  both 
essentially  American,  both  what  are  called 


self-made  men,  which  means  only  that  they 
made  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities.  They 
had  each  the  same  sturdy,  honest,  simple  char- 
acter, and  they  both  performed  the  highest  pa- 
triotic services,  and  held  the  highest  office  by 
the  choice  and  affection  of  the  people  without 
the  least  selfish  or  dangerous  ambition.  This 
is  the  unprecedented  praise  of  the  three  Presi- 
dents whose  names  will  probably  be  most 
conspicuous  in  our  annals.  They  held  the 
supreme  place.  Two  of  them  had  been  vic- 
torious soldiers.  One  of  them  had  guided  the 
state  through  a fierce  and  long  civil  war.  But 
each  left  liberty  more  secure. 

General  Grant’s  name  as  President  will  be 
associated  with  Washington’s  and  Lincoln’s, 
not  because  of  his  Presidency,  but  because  of 
his  illustrious  national  service ; and  it  is  part 
of  our  national  felicity  that  in  the  first  century 
of  the  history  of  the*  Union  there  should  be 
three  such  signal  illustrations  of  the  highest 
patriotism. 


Clitnr’s  I’ittrnnj  lUrnrb. 


THE  powerful  agency  of  a good  dictionary 
as  a popular  educator  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. Students  and  men  of  letters  thor- 
oughly understand  not  merely  its  convenience, 
but  its  value,  and  universally  consider  it  a 
prime  essential  in  the  equipment  of  their  work- 
ing libraries.  It  is,  indeed,  the  one  book  that 
is  ever  kept  closest  at  baud  by  every  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  scholar  and  thinker.  Un- 
fortunately the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
dictionaries  have  hitherto  been  made  inac- 
cessible to  the  intelligent  masses  by  their  bulk 
and  costliness,  and  they  have  been  foreed  to 
content  themselves  with  compilations  which 
have  been  extremely  defective  in  their  ety- 
mology, orthoepy,  and  vocabulary,  aud,  in  fact, 
have  been  little  more  than  very  imperfect  de- 
finers.  A new’  order  of  things  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  this  large  aud  important  class  by 
the  publication  of  Stormonth’s  new  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language ,*  a work  which  is  iu 
many  respects  the  best,  most  comprehensive, 
and  most  serviceable  for  popular  use  that  has 
yet  been  published.  This  first  really  popular 
standard  dictionary  has  been  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper  as  a part  of  their  “Franklin 
Square  Library,”  in  cheap  serial  form.  It  is 
printed  in  bold  and  clear  type,  on  superfine 
paper,  in  twenty-three  numbers,  each  of  which 
is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents,  aud  may  be  had 
singly  or  otherwise,  as  the  purse  of  the  pur- 
chaser will  admit.  The  twenty-three  numbers 

1 A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language , Pronouncing, 
Etymological , and  Explanatory,  Embracing  Scientific  and 
Other  Terms , Numerous  Familiar  Terms , and  a copious 
Selection  qf  Old  English  Words.  By  the  Rev.  Jamks 
Stormontii.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  Revised 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phei.p,  M.A.,  Cantab.  “Franklin 
Square  Library.’ ’ Twenty-three  Parts,  each  about  66 
Pages.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


form  a handsome  imperial  octavo  of  more  than 
1200  pages,  and  muslin  covers  for  binding  the 
whole  together  in  an  elegant  aud  substantial 
manner  will  bo  supplied  by  the  publishers  for 
fifty  cents  net,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the 
complete  work  a little  over  six  dollars.  We 
have  deviated  from  our  usual  course  in  giving 
these  details  of  price  because  we  are  gravely 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  advising 
that  great  body  of  people  of  limited  means, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  our  most  eager 
and  intelligent  readers,  of  the  opportunity  that 
is  now  offered  them  of  acquiring  an  indispen- 
sable book  for  study  and  reference  in  conven- 
ient installments.  Still  further  to  impress  them 
with  a sense  of  their  opportunity,  we  shall  now 
speak  at  some  detail  of  the  contents  of  this 
useful  and  reliable  work.  Its  vocabulary  is 
literally  exhaustive,  and  comprises  every  word 
which  has  any  claim  to  a place  in  our  lan- 
guage, including  those  which  occur  in  stand- 
ard English  literature,  even  if  now  obsolete, 
together  with  important  or  obscure  provincial 
or  local  words  and  phrases,  aud  new  technical 
terms  used  in  connection  with  the  arts  aud 
sciences.  The  pronunciation  is  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  current  usage,  and  is 
made  clear  to  the  simplest  understanding  by 
the  respelling  of  each  word  in  the  simplest 
form  of  sound  symbols,  in  which  each  letter  or 
combination  of  letters  has  a fixed  and  unva- 
rying sound.  The  etymologies  embody  the  re- 
searches of  the  best  and  latest  authorities,  aud 
display  the  true  origins  and  affinities  of  mul- 
titudes of  English  words  that  have  been  in- 
correctly traced  by  the  older  philologists  aud 
lexicographers.  The  definitions  are  remarkable 
for  their  brevity,  fullness,  and  precision;  the 
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meaning  of  each  word  is  given  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest  equivalents,  thus  affording  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  This  observation  applies  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  meanings  of  words,  but  to 
the  explanation  nnd  illustration  of  those  words 
which  embody  a historical  or  scientific  fact. 
Under  the  appropriate  words  full  lists  are  giv- 
en of  words  that  are  precisely  equivalent  or 
approximately  synonymous.  But  perhaps  the 
special  feature  that  will  most  recommend  the 
work  for  popular  use  is  the  convenient  group- 
ing system  of  words  which  Mr.  Stormonth  has 
introduced  in  it.  By  this  system  he  collects 
in  a single  article,  instead  of  distributing  them 
nuder  separate  and  perhaps  remote  titles,  all 
the  words  which  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  leading  or  key  word  of  a group  of  words, 
and  which  are  more  or  less  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it  in  signification,  thus  attaining  the 
double  practically  valuable  result  of  saving 
space  by  the  avoidance  of  repetitions  and  of 
materially  facilitating  the  student  in  his  search 
for  words  of  cognate  forms  and  meanings.  To 
illustrate,  let  us  take  the  key- word  red.  Hero 
all  that  relates  to  the  key-word,  its  part  of 
speech,  origin,  change  of  form,  pronunciation, 
and  meaning,  are  first  given,  and  then  follow, 
and  may  be  taken  in  at  a glance,  all  that  relates 
to  its  derivatives  and  to  words  and  terms  com- 
pounded from  it;  for  example,  redly,  redness, 
reddish,  reddishness,  red  ant,  red  antimony, 
red-bay,  red-book,  redbreast,  red-berried,  red 
chalk,  red-coat,  red  coral,  red  cross,  red-deer, 
red-eye,  red -fire,  red-haired,  red  hand,  red- 
handed,  red-hot,  red-iron  ore,  red-lead,  red-let- 
ter day,  red-liquor,  red-man  or  red-ski u,  red- 
marl,  red-ochre,  red  orpimeut,  red-precipitato, 
red-republican,  red-sand,  Red  Sea,  red-short, 
red-start,  red-tape,  red-tapist,  red- water.  This 
example,  taken  at  random,  will  evince  better 
thau  the  most  elaborate  argument  the  conven- 
ience of  this  system  of  grouping,  and  also  the 
comprehensive  and  encyclopedic  character  of 
the  volume.  It  is  emphatically  the  dictionary 
for  the  people.  

Two  typical  episodes  of  American  history 
are  treated  with  sigual  ability  iu  the  latest  two 
volames  of  the  “American  Commonwealths” 
series.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  William  Hand 
Browne,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gives  a 
succinct  and  vigorous  sketch  of  the  ante-Rev- 
olutionary  history  of  Maryland2 — one  of  the 
“old  thirteen,”  which  was  directly  colonized 
from  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  other,  a sim- 
ilar aud  altogether  admirable  sketch  is  given, 
by  Mr.  N.  S.  Sbaler,  of  the  history  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  the  later  births  of  States,  which,  instead 
of  having  been  peopled  from  the  Old  World, 
was  au  immediate  outgrowth  from  oue  of  the 
older  colonies,  and  derived  its  blood  and  insti- 
tutions from  it.  Mr.  Browne  has  confiued  his 

* Maryland : the  History  qf  a Palatinate.  By  Will- 
iam Hand  Browns.  16mof  pp.  292.  Boston  : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 


sketch  of  Maryland  to  that  interesting  and 
least-known  period  iu  its  history,  antecedent 
to  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  witnessed  its 
settlement  and  founding,  and  its  colonial  ex- 
istence, at  first  as  a free  palatinate  under  the 
proprietary  government  of  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  his  successors,  and  afterward  as  a 
crown  colony  which  was  the  reverse  of  free. 
With  painstaking  minuteness  Mr.  Browne  has 
gleaned  from  the  original  manuscript  records 
and  archives,  now  made  generally  accessible 
to  historical  students  by  the  liberal  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Mary  laud,  a multi- 
tude of  long-buried  facts  and  incidents  that 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  founder  of  the 
colony  and  its  first  settlers,  and  that  display 
the  wise  civil  and  religious  policy,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  the  mother  country  or  in 
the  sister  colonies,  of  the  first  proprietor  and 
his  immediate  successors;  and  with  like  mi- 
nuteness, and,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits,  with  genuine  narrative  power, he  traces 
the  condition  of  the  aborigines  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  colonists,  the  moral,  social,  reli- 
gious, and  rural  features  of  the  Maryland  of 
this  early  period,  the  history  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  province  with  its  sister  province  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  the  internal  strifes  and  collisions 
of  interest  and  jurisdiction  that  were  stirred 
up  within  the  province  itself  by  interested  or 
designing  malcontents.  Especially  valuable 
is  the  material  that  Mr.  Browne  has  collected 
aud  woven  together  in  a condensed  and  grace- 
ful narrative  disclosing  the  events  that  ush- 
ered in  the  w ar  of  Independence.  The  volume 
is  not  without  attractions  for  the  general  read- 
er, hut  is  chiefly  interesting  to  those  whose  in- 
vestigations have  been  directed  to  the  begin- 
nings and  uufoldings  of  our  older  American 
commonwealths,  and  to  the  study  of  those  dif- 
ferences in  their  early  conditions  which  have 
left  a marked  impression  upon  their  institu- 
tions and  upon  the  character  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Shaler’s  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ken- 
tucky3 has  a more  lively  general  interest  than 
Mr.  Browne’s  sketch  of  the  colonial  history  of 
Marylaud,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  men  and 
things  and  events  that  are  comparatively  near 
to  us,  and  with  influences  that  appeal  more 
strongly  to  our  sympathies.  The  power  of 
heredity  in  the  individual  could  scarcely  he 
made  more  manifest  by  the  physiologist  than 
its  power  over  a community  or  commonwealth 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Shaler  in  his  able  mono- 
graph. The  offspring  of  Virgiuia,  regarded 
with  affectionate  interest  by  the  parent  com^ 
mon wealth,  and  looking  back  to  it  with  equal 
affectiouateness,  hut  unavoidably  left  to  con- 
tend with  grave  difficulties  and  dangers  alike 
from  the  w ilderness  and  the  Indian,  and  to 
maintain  the  struggle  for  existence  by  its  own 
unaided  efforts,  Kentucky  was  a true  child  of 
its  author — au  example  of  the  indomitablo 

3 Kentucky:  a Pioneer  Commonwealth.  By  N.  S. 
Bhaler.  ltimo,  pp.  433.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 
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courage  of  the  race  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
of  its  capacity  not  only  to  suffer,  to  endure, 
and  to  conquer,  hut  also  to  carry  with  it  the 
institutions,  the  qualifications  for  wise  and  in- 
telligent self-government,  and  the  reverence 
for  law  which  have  distinguished  it  from  all 
other  races,  and  have  made  it  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  colonizers  and  the  dominant  race  of 
the  world.  The  pioneer  life  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Kentucky,  carried  away  from  their  na- 
tive commonwealth  by  the  laud-hunger  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  rural  class  from 
which  they  sprang  in  England,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Slialer  with  pithy  brevity,  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  uew  commonwealth  by  natural 
increase  and  fresh  accessions  from  the  parent 
stem  is  graphically  described,  and  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  its  people  are  analyzed  and 
outlined  with  remarkable  clearness.  This  early 
stage  of  Kentucky  history,  with  all  its  grim 
and  stirring  vicissitudes  and  complications,  is 
portrayed  with  great  spirit;  aud  its  later  his- 
tory, from  its  admission  as  a State  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  told  with  complacent  dignity.  The 
portion  devoted  to  the  civil  war  is  sympathetic, 
but  rigidly  dispassionate,  and  presents  the  at- 
titude of  Kentucky  and  its  people  during  that 
to  them  trebly  terrible  struggle  with  exem- 
plary perspicuity  and  minuteness  of  detail.  In 
his  sketch  Mr.  Slialer  introduces  a large  mass 
of  valuable  and  interesting  matter  concerning 
the  geology,  climate,  soil,  topography,  fluvial 
and  mountain  systems,  industries,  and  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  illustrative  of  its  so- 
cial, educational,  and  commercial  conditions 
and  prospects.  


No  one  can  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  last  revised  edition  of  his  History  of 
the  United  States*  especially  the  two  final  vol- 
umes, covering  respectively  the  history  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  of  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  without  being 
impressed  by  the  important  improvements 
which  the  venerable  author  has  wrought  into 
the  texture  of  his  great  work.  These  are  so 
numerous  and  considerable,  aud  they  so  large- 
ly affect  the  style,  the  precision  of  state- 
ments of  historical  facts,  and  the  deductions, 
reflections,  and  judgments  that  flow  from 
facts,  or  that  are  introduced  to  emphasize  and 
illustrate  them,  that  the  work  almost  deserves 
to  be  considered  a new  one,  having  been  prac- 
tically rewritten  in  the  process  of  revision.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  its  style,  in- 
stead of  robbing  it  of  its  distinctive  and  char- 
acteristic qualities,  as  is  often  the  case  where 
they  are  attempted  after  a long  interval,  do 
not  touch  essentials,  but  are  confined  to  the 
pruning  off  of  redundancies,  tlio  softening  of 
phrases  and  expressions  that  were  too  strong- 

4 History  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft.  The 
Author’s  ‘Last  Revision.  Volumes  V.  and  VI.,  8vo, 
pp.  581  and  572.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


ly  accentuated,  and  the  toning  down  of  asperi- 
ties and  extravagances  that  were  not  fully  iu 
accord  with  the  general  elevation  and  dignity 
of  the  composition.  The  other  changes  are 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  greater  compression 
where  it  could  be  effected  without  loss,  of 
greater  clearness  where  there  was  obscurity 
or  lack  of  precision,  of  a more  accurate  pre- 
sentation of  facts  or  of  a correction  of  errors 
where  now  light  made  the  one  practicable  and 
the  other  obligatory,  and  of  a remodelling  of 
passages  and  even  of  opinions  that  were  ori- 
ginally based  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  but 
which  has  since  been  discredited.  Nothing, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  changed  merely 
for  the  sake  of  change,  or  for  the  production 
of  improved  literary  effects,  but  every  change 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  desirabili-  * 
ty  of  greater  conciseness,  or  greater  fullness,  or 
more  perfect  accuracy.  Several  instaucesof  such 
emendations  occur  in  the  last  volume  of  the  his- 
tory which  involve  questions  of  great  present 
interest;  for  instance, relative  to  the  couut  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  heads  of  departments,  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  consulted  in 
the  concluding  of  treaties,  and  the  President’s 
power  of  removal.  On  the  whole,  the  last  vol- 
ume, giving  the  history  of  the  events  and  steps 
that  preceded  and  attended  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  ablest  and 
most  important  one  of  this  invaluable  history. 

It  should  be  read  by  every  American  citizen, 
and,  if  possible,  should  be  printed  separately 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  lad  iu  our 
high  schools  and  colleges.  The  topics  treated 
iu  it  are  of  transcendent  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  are  handled  with  consummate  skill 
and  dispassionateness.  No  better  or  safer 
guide  to  a knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  and  vivify  our  Constitution  and  form 
of  government  could  bo  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  countrymen. 

Although  the  Swedish  hero-king  Gustavus 
Adolphus  exerted  a powerful  and  permauent 
influence  upon  the  history  of  his  own  country 
and  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century, and 
although  his  name  is  as  familiar  as  a household 
word  to  thousands  of  intelligent  Americans 
who  have  inherited  a shadowy  knowledge  of 
him  as  of  some  paladin  of  romance,  hitherto 
there  lias  been  no  work  generally  accessible 
to  American  readers  to  which  they  could  turn 
for  any  tolerably  full  account  of  the  per- 
son and  career  of  this  great  soldier  and  de- 
fender of  the  Protestant  faith,  except  the  His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Ycarsy  War  and  the  recently 
published  Swedish  historical  romances  of  the 
Swedish  novelist  Topelius.  The  little,  liowev^ 
er,  that  could  be  gleaned  from  theso sources  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  closing  years  of  the  great  Swede’s 
brief  but  glorious  life.  This  reproach  to  our 
literature  lias  at  length  been  removed,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  by  an  American  scholar. 
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John  L.  Stevens,  LL.D.,  recently  United  States 
Minister  to  Sweden,  who  has  employed  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  bis  residence  at  the 
Swedish  capital  to  prepare  a Histoi'y  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus*  which  is  a very  full  and  capa- 
ble presentation  of  the  genius  and  work  no 
less  than  of  the  personal  and  intellectual  char- 
acteristics of  Sweden's  greatest  king  and  best- 
beloved  hero.  Dr.  Stevens’s  style  is  stiff,  un- 
graceful, nml  a little  obscure,  but  this  defect 
is  more  than  compeusated  for  by  his  direct- 
ness and  earnestness,  by  the  richness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  materials  that  he  has  collect- 
ed, by  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  by  the  ability  with  which  he  treats 
the  political  and  dynastic  projects  of  Gustavus 
and  his  miuister,  the  famous  Oxenstierna,  as 
well  as  the  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
military  character  of  Gustavus  himself.  As  its 
title  intimates,  the  work  is  a combination  of 
history  and  biography,  the  history  of  Sweden 
and  its  institutions  during  the  life  of  Gustavus 
being  so  indissolubly  linked  with  the  person 
and  acts  of  the  king  as  to  render  their  separate 
treatment  almost  impossible.  In  order  the 
better  to  elucidate  the  life  and  deeds  of  the 
illustrious  hero  and  the  influence  that  he  ex- 
erted upon  the  material  and  political  condi- 
tions of  Sweden  immediately  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown,  Dr.  Stevens  has  prefaced  his 
more  particular  account  of  the  reign  of  Gus- 
tavus by  brief  and  luminous  sketches  of  the 
earlier  Swedish  history,  of  the  causes  and  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  of  some 
of  the  chief  men  with  whom  his  career  was 
identified.  The  volume  is  a valuable  and  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  history,  and  gives  the 
reader  a clear  view'  of  the  great  enterprises  at 
home  and  abroad  in  which  Gustavus  engaged, 
of  the  essential  changes  which  he  and  his  great 
minister  introduced  into  the  Swedish  laws  and 
constitution,  of  the  great  political  and  dynas- 
tic designs  that  were  conceived  by  them,  of  the 
motives  that  inspired  them  to  throw  the  influ- 
ence of  Sweden  into  the  great  Continental 
struggle,  and  of  the  real  relations  of  Gustavus 
to  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  the  states 
which  were  its  bulwark  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 


The  downright  old-fashioned  novel-reader, 
who  cares  naught  for,  and  indeed  rather  re- 
sents, the  analysis  and  dissection  of  character 
or  the  display  of  subtle  social  phases,  and  who, 
intent  only  upon  enjoyment,  is  never  more  hap- 
py than  when  he  is  so  completely  absorbed  by 
a narrative,  and  so  entirely  beguiled  by  its 
play  of  character  upon  character  and  of  inci- 
dent upon  incident,  as  to  become  oblivious  to 
the  mere  trick  and  method  of  authorship,  will 
find  Miss  Braddon's  new  romance,  JVy Hard's 
Weird,*  to  be  a uovel  after  his  own  heart.  As 

* History  qf  Gustavus  Adolphus.  By  John  L.  Stevens, 
LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  427.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

• WyVard's  Weird.  A Novel.  By  M.  E.  Brapdon. 
M Franklin  Square  Library.**  4to,  pp.  83.  New  Y'ork  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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is  commonly  the  case  in  Miss  Braddon’s  best 
stories,  in  this  dramatic  and  spicily  seasoned 
tale  there  is  mingled  with  the  fine  aroma  of 
love  and  constancy  that  pervades  it  a sense  of 
mystery,  and  a suspicion,  gradually  ripening 
into  certainty,  of  inconstancy,  infidelity,  and 
murder,  which  constantly  pique  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  and  enthrall  his  attention.  We 
have  no  time  nor  inclination  to  stop  to  criticise 
or  analyze,  but,  our  sympathies  thoroughly  en- 
listed, we  are  burned  along  w’ith  the  swift 
strong  current  of  the  story,  eager  to  reach,  but 
unwilling  to  hasten,  its  denouement. 


If  The  Money-Makers  had  never  been  writ- 
ten, or,  having  been  written,  if  the  public  curi- 
osity had  not  been  whetted  by  the  shrewd 
trumpetings  that  heralded  its  publication,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  liaudiwork  of  a dis- 
tinguished author  whoso  name  would  be  kept 
religiously  secret ; and  finally,  if  its  authorship 
had  not  been  since  circumstantially  and  per- 
sistently attributed  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Keenan,  it 
is  morally  probable  that  Trajan, 7 a uovel  by 
that  gentleman,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
continue  its  protracted  slumbers.  We  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that,  regarded  from  the  liter- 
ary stand-point  and  solely  as  a work  of  art, 
there  is  auy  intrinsic  incompatibility  between 
the  two  books,  or  any  sufficient  reason  why 
both  may  not  have  been  written  by  the  same 
author.  Still  it  remains  that  The  Money-Makers 
was  successful,  and  that  Trajan  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just  until  the  authorship  of  the  success- 
ful book  was  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  one 
that  was  not  so  successful.  Whether  the  merits 
of  Trajan  will  now  become  so  transparent  as 
to  prevent  it  from  relapsing  into  a comatose 
condition  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  its  title,  a historical 
romance  having  the  emperor  of  that  name  for 
its  central  figure.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Paris, 
with  occasional  brief  sliiftings  to  the  suburbs 
and  more  distant  points.  The  time  of  the  main 
action  and  principal  movement  of  the  story  is 
on  the  eve  of  and  during  the  late  Franco-Ger- 
man war.  The  actors  are  Americans,  with  some 
sprinklings  of  French  and  other  folk,  and  they 
comprise  a talented  young  artist,  a beautiful, 
unscrupulous,  and  enterprising  adventuress 
and  her  equally  unscrupulous  but  less  enter- 
prising brother,  a handsome  and  noble-minded 
young  millionaire,  his  still  lovely  mother,  and 
his  beautiful,  highly  cultivated,  and  pure  sister 
and  cousin.  The  remaining  actors  do  service 
as  supernumeraries.  The  artist,  having  been 
madly  in  love  with  the  brilliant  adventuress 
before  he  knew  her  true  character,  w as  disillu- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  her  unscrupulousness 
and  rapacity,  and,  plunged  into  despair  by  the 
revelation,  is  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  from 
which  he  is  rescued  by  the  delicate  tact  and  dis- 

1 Trajan : the  History  of  a Sentimental  Young  Man. 
With  Some  Episodes  of  Many  Lives’  Errors.  A Novel. 
By  Henry  F.  Keenan.  12mo,  pp.  642.  New  Y'ork: 
Cassell  and  Co. 
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comment  of  the  young  millionaire,  who  be- 
comes his  enthusiastic  friend,  and  makes  him 
an  honored  guest  and  member  of  his  family 
and  household.  Eventually  the  artist  falls  in 
love  with  and  is  beloved  by  his  friend’s  sister, 
while  the  friend  liiiuself  and  his  charming 
cousin  go  through  the  same  experience.  Eut 
this  does  not  suit  the  purposes  of  tho  daring 
and  dashing  adventuress,  who  lays  her  plans 
to  win  the  young  and  handsome  millionaire  for 
herself,  and  to  secure  his  rich  and  beautiful  sis- 
ter for  her  brother.  Consequently  she  spares  no 
wiles,  and  is  fertile  of  periidious  and  unblush- 
ing schemes  to  this  end,  and  more  than  once  is 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  accomplishing  her 
designs.  But  at  the  last  she  is  ignominiously 
defeated,  is  obliged  to  take  up  with  a rich  but 
boorish  aud  illiterate  American  with  a pur- 
chased patent  of  nobility,  aud  the  true  aud 
more  worthy  lovers  come  together  and  settle 
down  in  humdrum  content  aud  happiness. 
The  character  of  tho  bold,  bad  adventuress 
and  her  schemes  for  heaping  up  wealth  by 
violating  tho  customs  lawTs  and  other  sharp 
practices  are  vividly  depicted;  aud  the  char- 
acter, tastes,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  associa- 
tions of  the  young  artist  are  skillfully  and  vig- 
orously sketched.  The  remaining  actors  are 
mere  incidents  of  the  story,  their  character 
and  actions  being  of  that  negative  and  neutral- 
tinted  kind  w hich  docs  not  minister  to  any  very 
exalted  dramatic  effects.  The  tale  has  some 
line  and  some  really  brilliant  episodes,  but, 
considered  as  a whole,  it  is  very  long,  inordi- 
nately wire-drawn,  and  sadly  wearisome. 


Mrt.  Browning's  latest  poetical  deliverance, 
Fci'ishtalCs  Fancies*  has  tho  merit  of  being 
easily  comprehensible.  Its  rank  as  poetry  is 
not  a high  one  as  compared  with  his  own  best 
w ork,  but  the  fine  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ings that  gleam  through  its  cloud  of  fable  and 
parable  and  paradox  are  as  obvious  as  they 
are  beautiful  and  true.  Ferishtah  is  a Persian 
dervish,  poet,  and  philosopher.  In  the  course 
of  his  pilgrimages  he  is  assailed  by  doubts 
from  within,  and  importuned  with  abstruse 
scruples  and  questionings  from  without,  as  to 
deity  and  man,  providence  and  human  misery, 
destiny  and  duty,  fate  and  opportunity;  aud 
he  sets  himself,  as  we  might  imagine  that  Soc- 
rates or  Plato  would  have  done  if  they  had 
been  Persians  aud  Mohammedans  of  his  day, 
instead  of  aucient  Greeks  and  heathen,  to  dis- 
perse these  sneapiug  doubts,  and  solve  these 
intentionally  puzzling  and  contradictory  ques- 
tions, by  a reference  to  some  simple  law,  or 
deed,  or  phenomenon,  or  by  some  humorous 
and  pertinent  illustration  drawn  from  reason 
or  experience.  Many  of  these  doubts  and 
questionings  resemble  those  with  which  our 
modern  skeptics  and  philosophers  pester  them- 
selves aud  others,  and  Ferishtah’s  wise  and 

* Ferishtah's  Fancies.  By  Robert  Browning.  18mo. 
pp.  91.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


logical  responses  may  be  commended  to  their 
consideration.  It  is  possible  that  as  they 
will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  they 
may  be  persuaded  by  the  Persian  poet-sage,  as 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Browning.  Those  readers 
who  have  been  repelled  from  Browning’s  re- 
cent poems  by  their  obscurity  or  their  ambi- 
guity will  find  his  occasional  lapses  in  that 
direction  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
many  deep,  many  beautiful,  many  pregnant, 
and  many  humorous  thoughts  that  irradiate 
Ferishtah's  Fancies. 

There  are  few  among  our  American  poets 
whoso  verse  is  as  richly  freighted  with  melody 
and  with  impassioned  poetic  feeling  as  are  the 
inaturer  poems  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.# 
The  stately  and  elegantly  illustrated  edition 
of  his  complete  poetical  works,  just  published, 
contains  a number  of  delicious  ballads  and 
lilies,  and  not  a few  dramatic  and  legendary 
pieces,  which,  if  not  gems  of  tho  first  water, 
are  yet  lustrous  with  beauty.  Deeply  imbued 
with  a reverential  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  of  all  our  homespun  poets  lie  is  the 
most  successful  in  picturing  her  changeful  and 
glowing  features,  aud  in  draping  her  myriad 
forms  in  a garniture  of  rich  or  delicate  hues. 
His  poems  ot  the  nfiectious,  and  his  love  and 
battle  ballads  aud  lyrics,  are  scarcely  less 
successful  in  stirring  the  heart  than  are  his 
narrative  and  descriptive  poems  in  giving 
rein  to  the  fancy.  Even  bis  youthful  poems 
are  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and 
refinement,  and  are  distinguished  no  less  for 
their  earnestness,  purity,  and  delicacy.  Sel- 
dom has  a poet  written  so  long  and  so  much 
who  has  written  so  little  that  he  could  wish  to 
blot  because  of  any  false  ring  in  the  sentimeut, 
or  of  any  uu  worthiness  in  the  ideals  he  con- 
jures up  aud  depicts.  Many  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume  are  immature,  mauy  are  defective 
iu  some  detail  of  form  or  spirit,  but  in  all  there 
is  visible  a sensitive  and  loyal  conscientious- 
ness begotten  of  their  author’s  ever-present 
idea  of  the  loftiness  and  dignity  of  the  poet’s 
calling,  w ith  the  effect  of  curbing  the  vagaries 
of  his  rich  and  versatile  fancy  aud  chastening 
his  active  imagination. 


The  myriads  of  Christian  worshippers  whose 
zeal  is  quickened  aud  w hose  devotion  is  kin- 
dled by  one  or  other  of  tho  mauy  beautiful 
hymns  that  are  in  common  use  iu  the  churches 
w ill  be  interested  to  learn  that  before  liis  death 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield  had  left  the  manu- 
script of  a volume  of  biographical  Sketches  of 
Hymn-  Writers10  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  aud 
that  it  is  now  published.  Dr.  Hatfield’s  study 

& Paul  Hamilton  Ilayne.  Complete  Edition. 

T^uTmf1rous  Illustrations.  Sq.  4to,  pp.  386.  Bos- 
ton : D.  Lothrop  and  Co. 

10  The  Poets  of  the  Church.  A Series  of  BloirmDhlcal 
Sketches  of  Hymn-Writers,  with  Notes  on  thehqi^nnw 
By  Edwin  T.  Hatfield,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  719  Ne  w York : 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.  * ** 
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of  hymnology  was  tlie  occupation  of  Iris  leisure 
from  professional  duty  for  more  tbau  half  a 
century.  Himself  one  of  tlie  most  successful 
of  our  American  hymn-writers,  he  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  and  tasteful  student  and  collector 
of  the  best,  most  inspiring,  and  most  popular 
liymus  used  in  the  churches  through  all  the 
centuries  from  Ambrose  until  the  close  of  his 
own  loug  and  useful  life.  In  connection  with 
his  researches  as  a student  of  hymnology  and 
collector  of  hymns  he  projected  the  prepara- 
tion of  a series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
writers  of  the  best  and  most  popular  hymns, 
more  thau  three  hundred  in  number,  and  the 
volumo  under  notice  is  the  fruit  of  liis  loug 
and  intelligent  labors.  Tbe  sketches  are  ar- 
ranged alphabet  ically,  after  the  manner  of  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  and  whilo  giving  satis- 
factory outlines  of  the  lives  of  the  authors 
admitted  to  the  volume,  they  are  especially 
full  in  tlieir  accounts  of  the  hymns  written  by 
each,  including  tbo  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  composed,  the  motives  and  feelings 
that  inspired  them,  and  the  impression  they 
have  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Christian  world,  as  evinced  by  the  universality 
of  their  acceptance  and  the  permanence  of 
their  hold  upon  popularity  in  the  church  and 
the  family.  The  biographical  sketches  are  re- 
markable for  the  catholicity  of  their  spirit, 
and  their  literary  execution  is  all  that  the 
most  exacting  could  desire. 


Most  opportune  for  those  who  are  getting 
ready  for  sport  with  the  rod  and  Hue  during 
the  coming  summer  and  autumn  is  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Wells's  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  Fly- 
Rods  and  Fly-Tackle .II  A judicious  guide  for 
the  angler  while  making  preparations  for  the 
fishing  season,  as  relates  to  the  choice  and  se- 
lection of  the  best  and  most  convenient  tools 
for  use  when  measuring  his  skill  and  patience 
against  tbe  strength  and  cunning  of  his  game, 
it  is  also  au  invaluable  companion  when  mis- 
haps befall  any  part  of  his  equipment,  show- 
ing him  bow  to  repair  or  replace  or  improvise 
them,  and  giving  such  a fillip  to  his  ingenuity 
generally  as  to  render  him  comparatively  in- 
dependent of  the  purveyors  of  the  weapons  re- 
quired in  the  prosecutiou  of  his  sport.  Mr. 
Wells  enters  minutely  aud  instructively  into 
the  art  and  mystery  of  fish-hooks — how  they 
are  made,  the  principles  that  enter  into  their 
efficiency,  and  the  kind  that  is  best  suited  to 
each  sort  of  game — aud  similarly  into  the 
craftsmauship  of  all  kinds  of  lines,  leaders, 
reels,  rods,  rod  material,  and  rod-making,  and 
be  ekes  out  his  practical  instructions  and  sug- 

11  Fly-Bods  and  Fly-Tackle.  Suggestions  as  to  their 
Manufacture  and  Use.  By  Henry  P.  Wells.  Illus- 
trated. Sq.  8vo,  pp.  364.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 


gestions  as  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  these 
indispensable  equipments  with  a sparkling  an- 
ecdotic narrative  auent  fishing  incidents,  ad- 
ventures, and  triumphs.  The  volume  is  at 
once  a vade  mecum  for  the  angler,  abounding 
in  practical  directions  and  instructions,  and  a 
compliment  to  his  intelligence,  replete  as  it  is 
with  varied  information  aud  rare  tidbits  of 
philosophy  and  fancy. 


Trustees  of  public  schools,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, teachers,  and  parents  w ill  each  find  much 
to  repay  perusal  in  a handy  little  volume  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  con- 
taining a collection  of  juridical  decisions  bear- 
ing upon  the  power  and  authority1*  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  management  and 
government  of  public  schools,  and  over  pupils 
out  of  school.  The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  a 
careful  examination  and  collation  of  a great 
many  reported  cases  in  the  several  States  by 
a member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  the 
points  to  which  these  apply  have  a direct  and 
practical  interest,  being  such  as  are  liable  to 
be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  school  officers 
and  teachers  at  any  moment,  and  often  involv- 
ing serious  personal  difficulties  and  unpleasant 
legal  consequences.  The  compiler  has  very 
properly  confined  his  collection  to  cases  that 
have  been  authoritatively  decided  in  the  courts 
of  the  several  States,  omitting  those  which 
have  been  pronounced  upon  by  school  officials, 
since  these  last  must  eventually  succumb  to 
tbe  law  as  announced  by  the  courts.  The  sub- 
jects illustrated,  and  treated  under  separate 
beads,  with  tbe  decisions  arrived  at  in  each 
case  appended,  are  such  important  and  often 
disturbing  ones  as  the  following : the  general 
powers  of  school  officers;  their  special  powers 
as  to  tardiness  and  absence,  and  as  to  studies, 
suspension,  and  expulsion ; their  rights  and 
powers  as  relates  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
over  pupils  out  of  school ; and  the  authority  of 
teachers  generally.  The  decisions  upon  cases 
that  have  been  tried  on  all  these  poiuts  are 
stated  briefly  and  clearly,  those  relating  to  the 
same  subject-matter  being  grouped  and  report- 
ed in  the  order  of  their  date,  w ith  cross  refer- 
ences and  annotations.  At  the  close  of  tho 
reported  cases  the  compiler  adds  in  four  ap- 
pendixes abstracts  of  tho  laws  of  the  States 
relating  to  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  and 
to  insults  to  teachers.  Familiarity  with  this 
compact  and  useful  little  manual  will  save 
trustees,  teachers,  and  school  officers  generally, 
and  also  parents  and  pupils,  from  many  vexa- 
tious, many  irritating,  and  many  demoralizing 
misunderstandings  aud  conflicts. 

14  The  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and 
Teachers  in  the  Management  and  Government  of  Public 
Schools , and  over  Pujnls  out  of  School , as  determined  by 
the  Courts  of  the  Several  States.  By  a Member  of  tho 
Massachusetts  Bar.  18mo,  pp.  181.  New  York:  Har- 
per aud  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  April. — 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of 
the  appointments  made  by  President  Cleve- 
land: Ministers — Great  Britain,  E.  J.  Phelps; 
France,  R.  M.  McLane;  Germany,  George  H. 
Pendleton ; Turkey,  S.  S.  Cox ; Mexico,  H.  R. 
Jackson ; Italy,  A.  M.  Keiley ; Netherlands, 
Isaac  Bell,  Jim. ; Portugal,  E.  P.  Custis;  Den- 
mark, R.  B.  Anderson ; — Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  D.  Porter;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  C.  S.  Fairchild;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  H.  L.  Muldrow ; First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Malcolm  Hay;  Postmaster 
at  New  York,  Henry  G.  Pearson  ; Pension  Com- 
missioner, General  J.  C.  Black ; Commissioner 
of  Patents,  M.  Y.  Montgomery;  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  J.  D C.  Atkins;  Commission- 
er of  Railroads,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnstou. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Edmunds  Anti- 
Polygamy  Law  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  March  23. 

Ex-Governor  J.  H.  Berry  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Attorney-General  Garland  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Arkansas, 

George  P.  Wctmore,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  on 
April  1. 

The  Rhode  Island  House,  March  24,  passed  a 
resolution  proposing  a constitutional  amend- 
ment conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote, 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  men,  by  a vote  of 
45  ayes  to  19  nays. 

The  United  States  Senate  adjourned  sine  die 
April  2. 

Henry  Lloyd,  President  of  the  Senate  of 
Maryland,  succeeded  Governor  McLane,  wdio 
left  the  gubernatorial  chair  to  go  as  Minister 
to  France. 

President  Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  advanced 
on  Sau  Salvador  with  a large  army  March  30. 
His  troops  were  routed  and  ho  was  killed. 

The  Panama  insurgents  burned  the  town  of 
Aspinwall  March  31,  to  escape  capture  by  gov- 
ernment troops. 

The  Riel  rebellion  in  the  Northwest  created 
great  excitement.  The  town  of  Battleford 
was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Indians  March 
31,  and  later  on  there  was  a massacre  at  Frog 
Lake. 

War  is  threatened  between  England  and 
Russia.  On  March  20  the  Queen  called  out 
the  reserves  and  militia  for  permanent  sendee, 
and  war  preparations  proceeded  with  the  great- 
est activity  at  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  Ports- 
mouth. On  March  30  General  Komaroff  attack- 
ed the  Afghans  at  Penjdeh  and  defeated  them. 
England  asked  for  an  explanation.  The  situa- 
tion at  the  latest  is  said  to  be  this:  England 
and  Russia  have  agreed  upon  a basis  for  a de- 
limitation of  the  Afghan  frontier,  subject  to  a 
satisfactory  explanation  by  Russia  of  the  re- 
cent attack  on  tho  Afghans.  According  to 


this  schemo  it  is  said  that  Penjdeh  will  be 
ceded  to  Russia,  provided  the  Ameer  consents. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  the 
Tonquin  debate,  March  28,  passed  a vote  of 
confidence  in  the  government  by  273  to  227. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Chinese  had  defeated  the 
French  troops  and  recaptured  the  town  of 
Laugson.  The  news  led  to  riotous  demon- 
strations in  Paris,  and  the  Ferry  ministry  re- 
signed. On  April  6 a new  cabinet  was  an- 
nounced under  tho  leadership  of  M.  Brissou. 

The  Arabs  surprised  the  British  troops  near 
Sunk  in  March  22,  but  w*ere  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  3000  men.  The  British  lost  GOO. 

DISASTERS. 

March  25. — Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

March  27. — Eleven  miners  killed  by  explo- 
sion of  coal  dust  at  McAllister,  Indian  Terri- 
tory.— Thirty-five  men  killed  by  gas  explosion 
in  Chilean  mines. 

March  30. — British  steamer  Orestes  sunk  in 
collision  with  a Chinese  steamer.  Seveuty 
men  drowned. 

April  3. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  a mine  at 
Martinello.  Eighteen  men  killed. 

April  4. — Thirty  lives  lost  from  the  steamer 
Mariupol  in  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

April  13. — Collapse  of  eight  unfinished  tene- 
ment-houses in  West  Sixty-second  Street,  New 
York.  Several  workmen  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

March  18. — At  Highland  Falls,  Nowr  York, 
Susan  Warner,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

Marches. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Edward  D. 
Clark,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  aged 
forty  years. 

March  24. — In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Jacob 
Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year. 

March  25. — In  Utica,  New  York,  General 
James  McQuade,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

March  26. — In  Chicago,  General  Auson  Sta- 
ger, aged  sixty  years. 

March  27. — In  Fcmandina,  Florida,  Freder- 
ick S.  Winston,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

March  28. — In  Fontainebleau,  France,  Prince 
Orloff,  Russian  diplomatist,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

April  1. — In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  William  R. 
Williams,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

April  2. — At  Bournemouth,  Earl  Cairns,  aged 
sixty-six  years. — Franz  Abt,  aged  sixty-six 
years. 

April  7. — In  Philadelphia,  Rear-Admiral 
John  Marston,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

April  8. — In  New  York  city,  Richard  Grant 
White,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  13. — Iu  Loudon,  Admiral  Sir  Georgo 
Rose  Sartorius,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
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IT  is  a fortunate  thing  for  literature  that  it 
comes  into  fashion  occasionally.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  publishers  and  the  printers, 
and  it  is  an  encouragemont  to  the  authors. 
Say  what  we  will  about  the  superiority  of  man, 
and  try  to  believe  it,  women  make  and  set  the 
fashions.  They  decide  what  society  shall  in- 
terest itself  in,  and  w hen  society  takes  up  let- 
ters, then  and  then  ouly  there  will  be  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a “ boom”  in  literary  affairs.  A 
little  reflection  ought  to  teach  man  humility. 
Wien  he  lias  been  nnassisted,  has  he  been 
able  to  make  literature  in  the  least  degree 
fashionable  ? What  a poor  figure  his  product 
ents  all  aloug  the  Middle  Ages,  when  women 
paid  very  little  attention  to  it!  and  how  it  ex- 
panded and  bloomed  whenever  the  interesting 
sex  took  it  up,  as  did  the  coterie  of  the  HAtel 
Rambouillet  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ! It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  revival  at  such  times 
or  escape  its  influence,  unless  one  goes  out  of 
society  altogether.  Even  literary  men  have 
to  become  literary  for  tho  time  bciug. 

The  Drawer  does  not  recall  any  period  in 
history  when  literature  was  more  in  fashion 
than  it  is  now.  And  perhaps  the  public  does 
not  comprehend  how  exceedingly  opportune 
and  fortunate  this  fashion  is.  Owing  to  vari- 
ous discouragements,  particularly  the  want  of 
an  international  copyright,  it  may  not  he  gen- 
erally known  that  the  literary  producers  in 
English  were  on  tho  point  of  a strike.  All  that 
w as  necessary  was  for  the  authors  to  come  to 
a common  agreement  not  to  produce  another 
line  until  their  rights  were  admitted  and  their 
demands  were  satisfied,  and  the  public  would 
have  been  in  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians 
when  the  Nile  subsides.  Of  course  tho  print- 
ers and  publishers  would  have  suffered  first, 
and  a good  many  industries  which  depend  en- 
tirely upon  tho  continued  movement  of  the 
pens  of  authors  would  have  come  to  a stand- 
still. Congress  takes  notice  of  these  indus- 
tries, and  taxes  and  protects  them ; hut  the 
industry  lying  back  of  them,  the  motive  pow- 
er of  them  all,  the  queer  stir  in  the  brains 
of  authors,  which  is  communicated  to  their 
fingers  and  produces  “copy,”  Congress  is 
wholly  unaffected  by.  And  probably  it  nev- 
er will  recognize  it  until  the  literary  pro- 
ducers strike  aud  go  to  raising  cabbages.  The 
female  movement,  which  has  made  literature 
fashionable,  has  averted  this  strike  for  tho 
time  being;  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  sug- 
gest that  if  tho  women  are  really  interested  in 
literature — and  interested  they  certainly  are, 
for  they  produce  about  half  of  all  that  keeps 
the  type  foundries  and  presses  running — they 
will  procure  an  international  copyright  with- 
out delay.  If  they  like,  they  can  make  inter- 
national copyright  as  fashionable  as  a four- 
o’clock  tea  in  New  York,  or  as  drawing-room 
Bible  reading  was  in  Loudon  a few  years  ago. 


frauicr. 

But  this  strike  was  not  the  most  imminent 
danger  that  was  averted  by  the  change  in 
fashion  that  has  taken  place  recently.  When 
women  took  up  the  tea-pot,  and  the  medieval 
embroidery,  and  the  limp  staylcss  gown  (oh, 
sweet,  clinging  thing!),  literature  began  to  run 
to  bric-^-brac.  Tho  poets  were  all  becoming 
upholsterers  and  wall-decorators  and  designers 
of  women’s  dresses.  Literature  was  getting 
to  bo  nothing  if  not  esthetic  and  responsive 
to  the  divine  longing  in  the  soul  for  broken 
china,  and  classic  folds  of  drapery  in  sick  and 
fainting  colors.  A volnmo  of  verse  (studies  in 
mauve  and  chrome  yellow)  was  hardly  to  bo 
distinguished  from  a portfolio  of  drawings 
from  tho  mule  in  night  schools,  or  from  a cab- 
inet of  bric-St-brac ; and  perhaps  nothing  lmt 
the  climate  or  the  change  of  fashion  saved 
London,  in  its  devotion  to  art  for  art’s  sake, 
from  the  costumes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
from  the  unconventional  and  pure  ideal  of 
life  in  which  a sufficient  dress  would  have  been 
a poem,  not,  of  course,  one  of  tho  severe,  color- 
less poems  of  the  Puritanic  age,  but  a ballad 
symphony  in  Loudon  fog,  with  jnst  a roundel 
in  invisible  yellow  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

Thank  Heaven  it  has  pleased  the  arbiters 
of  fashion  and  the  consolers  of  life  to  turn 
their  attention  partially  away  from  decoration 
(which  was  forcing  literature  as  well  as  art  to 
take  its  color)  to  tho  cultivation  of  the  mind! 
It  is  a thought  of  great  encouragement  and 
some  solemnity  that  there  is  probably  not  a 
mind  in  this  country  that  is  not  being  culti- 
vated ; of  course  wo  except  a few  men  and 
boys  'who  are  still  going  on  as  if  ignorance 
were  a distinction,  and  aro  not  any  more 
counted  a part  of  society.  The  pursuit  of 
spindle-legged  furniture,  except  as  it  illus- 
trates the  history  of  literature,  has  given  way 
to  tho  improvement  of  the  mind.  This  is  not 
a mere  whim,  the  amusement  of  a coterie  hero 
and  there ; it  is  the  fashion.  It  is  more  preva- 
lent than  poke-bonnets  just  before  the  out- 
break of  our  Revolution.  The  mind  is  culti- 
vated just  as  much  in  Oshkosh  as  it  is  in  Bos- 
ton. Why,  look  at  Dante.  He  is  as  well 
known  in  Iowa  as  in  Now  York.  Ho  may  have 
supposed  that  he  had  set  a riddle  that  all  the 
ages  could  not  read,  but  all  liis  mysteries  have 
been  penetrated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  eager 
feminine  inquisitors.  And  Shakespeare.  Thero 
isn’t  a town  in  the  United  States  whoso  mind 
is  not  focussed  on  his  plays  with  a penetration 
that  leaves  nothing  unrevealcd.  Of  course 
Queen  Anno  and  that  little  era  of  hers  was 
seen  through  long  ago;  it  was  only  a period, 
and  the  insatiate  mind  has  gone  back  to  Plato 
and  something  substantial.  Clubs,  circles, 
readings,  lectures,  discussions,  studying  peri- 
ods and  words  and  isolated  authors,  devoting 
a winter  to  Steele,  a season  to  Pindar,  a“  course 
of  eight”  to  Sordello — these  are  the  occupa- 
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tions  that  have  taken  tlio  place  of  a?sthetics 
and  the  previous  frivolities. 

We  are  not  celebrating  this,  or  rejoicing  in 
it,  under  any  misapprehension.  Fashions 
change,  we  know.  Sometimes  it  is  art,  some- 
times it  is  dress,  sometimes  it  is  philanthropy, 
sometimes  it  is  religion,  sometimes  it  is  litera- 
ture, that  is  in  fashion.  We  like  all  the  fash- 
ions, in  different  degrees,  and  we  like  the  liter- 
ary fashion  very  much,  for  there  is  no  fashion 
that  is  not  improved  in  the  long-run  by  an  era 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 


My  father  (writes  a correspondent)  was  a 
slave-owner  in  the  South  before  the  war,  and 
I was  brought  up  largely  by  colored  nurses,  to 
whom  I naturally  became  very  much  attached. 
After  the  war  the  blacks  were  scattered  more 
or  less,  and  but  few  of  my  father’s  former  slaves 
remained  in  our  neighborhood.  Among  those 
who  did  remain,  however,  was  one  of  my  old 
nurses,  a woman  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  lived  on  the  farm  of  a man 
who  had  never  owned  slaves,  and  who  took  no 
further  interest  in  tho  blacks  than  to  get  work 
out  of  them.  Returning  on  one  occasion  to 
visit  my  home,  I received  word  that  “Aunt” 
Ellen  wanted  mo  to  come  to  see  her,  and  of 
course  I was  glad  to  go.  I found  her  living 
very  meanly,  faring,  apparently,  much  worse 
than  she  ever  had  done  when  a slave.  Her 
husband  was  a drunken,  worthless  fellow-, 
whom  she  had  to  support;  she  had  poor  health, 
and  a houseful  of  poorly  clad,  poorly  fed  chil- 
dren to  care  for.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
slavery,  and  being  at  the  time  a very  young 
man,  I had  never  realized  the  cruelty  of  that 
institution,  and  as  I looked  about  my  old  nurse’s 
cabin  I could  but  contrast  her  surroundings 
with  what  they  had  been  when  I was  a child 
and  she  was  a slave.  So  I said  to  her:  “Aunt 
Ellen,  don’t  you  think  you  fared  much  better 
when  you  were  a slave  f Then  you  had  a bet- 
ter house  to  live  in,  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to 
wear,  no  doctors’  bills,  and  never  any  thought 
or  care  about  such  things.” 

“Dat’s  so,  Mas’  John,”  she  replied.  “I  did 
hab  mo’  to  eat,  an’  mo’  to  wah,  an’  none  o’  dis 
here  kin’  o’  trouble;  but  den,  de  Lawd  bless 
ye,  honey,  afta  all,  da's  de  fcelin's /” 


The  statement  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  entertain- 
ing “Saunterings  in  Utah,”  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  that  snakes  can  not  jump, 
calls  to  mind  the  massassauga,  a species  of  rat- 
tlesnake, hardly  as  long  as  one’s  arm  and  nearly 
as  thick,  that  once  infested  northern  Ohio  aud 
other  portions  of  the  West  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  snake  would,  according  to  universal  belief, 
jump  to  the  height  of  a man’s  knees,  while 
the  bite  was  generally  fatal.  Tho  following 
story  illustrates  anew  the  power  of  tho  ima- 
gination. The  writer’s  grandfather  once  em- 
ployed a “hired  man”  who  w-as  excessively 
nervous,  and  whose  existence  during  harvest- 
time was  imbittered  by  dread  of  the  massas- 


sauga. He  expected  an  attack  at  all  times; 
and  one  day  when  tho  field  hands  had  bound 
their  legs  to  above  the  knees  with  bauds  of 
straw,  as  w as  necessary  for  protection  from  the 
reptiles,  and  had  commenced  work,  this  man 
suddenly  dropped  his  scythe,  threw  up  his 
hands  w-ith  a cry  that  he  had  been  bitten  and 
was  a dead  man,  aud  fainted.  Ho  could  not 
be  restored  to  cousciousuess  by  ordinary  meth- 
ods, so  was  carried  to  the  house  and  put  to  bed. 
Tho  crowd  was  alarmed,  but  on  looking  him 
over  could  find  not  a bite,  neither  did  any 
snake  appear.  The  removal  of  his  nether  gar- 
ments disclosed  tho  presence  in  the  seat  of  his 
unmentionables  of  a huge  bull-frog!  Ho  was 
aroused  a little  and  the  “snake”  shown  him. 
It  completed  tho  cure  most  swiftly. 


A short  time  ago  a New  Hampshire  man 
wished  to  run  a telephone  wire  from  his  office 
to  his  residence.  Its  best  line  lay  over  a cot- 
tage wherein  resided  two  venerable  maiden 
ladies,  one  of  whom  answered  his  request  for 
permission  to  use  tho  route  with  the  state- 
ment that  while  she  “should  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate him,  tho  noise  made  by  people 
constantly  talking  over  her  head  would  bo 
too  annoying  to  permit  it.” 


The  following  story  has  no  moral: 

In  a brisk  Now-  Hampshire  city  not  far  from 
Concord  there  resided  long  ago  a certain  doc- 
tor, who  by  hard  w ork  and  strict  attention  to 
business  amassed  a goodly  fortune,  and  by 
constant  practice  became  a close  aud  some- 
what crabbed  old  bachelor.  In  a moment  of 
recklessness,  induced  by  meditating  upon  his 
lonely  state,  he  resolved  to  get  married,  aud 
beiug  a business  man,  weut  about  it  in  a busi- 
ness-like manner.  He  looked  over  all  the  eli- 
gible material  in  the  community,  and  after 
careful  consideration  aud  inquiry,  picked  out 
a lady  w ho  had  passed  the  first  mile-stone  on 
the  “old-maid”  path,  though  she  was  none  the 
worse  therefor.  He  called  upon  her,  stated 
his  case,  and  tho  value  of  his  possessions,  was 
accepted  after  a little  hesitation,  and  in  due 
time  married.  Ho  was  not  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, and  lacked  “polish.”  Iu  fact,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  an  able-bodied  femalo 
couldn’t  get  along  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances without  assistance  in  the  way  of  po- 
lite attentions.  His  wife  tried  every  artifice 
to  cure  him,  but  as  all  failed,  resolved  to  mako 
a stand ; so  after  a ride,  when  tho  doctor  drove 
up  to  the  door,  aud  jumping  out,  waited  for 
her  to  alight,  she  sat  still,  aud  told  him  fiatly 
she’d  stay  there  until  he  helped  her  out.  The 
doctor  made  no  comment,  but  quietly  unhitch- 
ed the  h 01*86,  took  the  animal  to  the  stable, 
aud  returning,  grasped  the  shafts  of  the  old 
two -wheeled  chaise,  aud,  grievous  to  state, 
tipped  it  over  backward,  causing  the  lady  to 
laud  most  ungracefully  on  her  head.  She 
arose  in  wrath,  and  hied  herself  unto  her  par- 
ents’, where  she  remained  until  cooled  off,  w hen 
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the  doctor  came  and  asked  her  to  come  back, 
naming  that  “he  liked  her  well  enough,  and 
only  wanted  to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  her.” 
Strangely,  she  went,  and  remained  to  tho  end, 
while  the  pair  became  iudeed  one  in  disposi- 
tion and  all  things,  living  most  happily. 


MOTHER  S DOUGHNUTS. 

El  Dorado,  1851. 

IV*  jest  bln  down  ter  Thompson’s,  boys, 

’N’  feelin’  kind  o’  blue, 

I thought  I’d  look  In  at  “The  Ranch,” 

Ter  find  out  what  wuz  new ; 

When  I seen  this  sign  a-bangin’ 

On  a shanty  by  the  lake : 

“ Here's  whar  yer  gets  yer  doughnuts 
Like  yer  mother  used  ter  make.” 

I've  seen  a grizzly  show  his  teeth ; 

I’ve  seen  Kentucky  Pete 
Draw  out  his  shooter  ’n’  advise 
A “ tenderfoot”  ter  treat ; 

But  nuthln’  ever  tuk  me  down 
’N’  made  my  benders  shake 
Like  that  sign  about  the  doughnuts 
That  my  mother  used  ter  make. 

A sort  o’  mist  shut  out  the  ranch, 

’N’  standin’  thar  instead,  • 

I 6een  an  old  white  farm-house, 

With  its  doors  all  painted  red. 

A whiff  came  through  the  open  door— 

Wuz  I sleepin’  or  awake  ? 

The  smell  wuz  that  of  doughnuts 
Like  my  mother  used  ter  make. 

The  bees  wuz  hummin’  round  the  porch, 
Whar  honeysuckles  grew ; 

A yellow  dish  of  apple-sass 
Wuz  settln’  thar  In  view. 

TN’  on  the  table,  by  the  stove, 

An  old-time  “johnny-cake,” 

’N’  a platter  full  of  doughnuts 
Like  my  mother  used  ter  make. 

A patient  form  I seemed  ter  see, 

In  tidy  dress  of  black ; 

I almost  thought  I heard  the  words, 

“When  will  my  boy  come  back?” 

’N’  then— the  old  sign  creaked  ; 

But  now  it  was  the  boss  who  spake : 

“ Here’s  whar  yer  gets  yer  doughnuts 
Like  yer  mother  used  ter  make.” 

Well,  boys,  that  kind  o’  broke  me  up, 

’N’  ez  I’ve  “ struck  pay  gravel,” 

I rather  think  I’ll  pack  my  kit, 

Vamose  the  ranch,  ’n’  travel. 

I’ll  make  the  old  folks  jubilant, 

’N\  if  I don’t  mistake, 

HI  try  some  o’  them  doughnuts 
Like  my  mother  used  ter  make. 

Charles  Follen  Adams. 


them,  lie  levelled  bis  musket, fired,  and  saw  one 
of  the  animals  tumble  over,  while  the  rest 
scampered  away  with  affright.  As  be  strode 
toward  his  victim,  two  figures  in  Confederate 
uniform  stepped  out  from  their  concealment 
beliiud  some  bushes  and  ordered  him  to  halt. 
These  were  guards,  stationed  to  protect  the 
stock  and  property  of  a rich  old  Virginia  fann- 
er. Our  friend,  with  a sad  heart,  walked  de- 
jectedly before  his  captors  toward  a large, 
elegant  country  mansion  near  by.  The  old 
grav-haired  farmer  mot  them  at  the  door,  and 
being  fully  informed  as  to  how  matters  stood, 
showed  a savage  disposition,  and  abused  our 
friend  unmercifully. 

Finally  he  was  asked  if  he  had  not  visited 
that  side  of  tho  mountain  beforo.  He  was 
hesitating  as  to  what  reply  to  make,  hut  glan- 
cing around,  and  seeing  a pretty  young  lady  a 
silent  witness  of  tho  scene,  he  gathered  new 
courage  from  her  presence,  feeling  assured  that 
so  lovely  a creature  could  not  hut  sympathize 
and  intercede  for  him.  So,  lookiug  appeal- 
ingly toward  her,  he  answered  that  he  had 
only  been  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  once 
before.  The  question  then  put  was,  “ When 
was  itf”  and  ho  immediately  answered,  nam- 
ing the  day.  No  sooner  had  tho  words  es- 
caped his  lips  than  this  lovely  girl,  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  turned  to  her  lather  and  6aid, 
“Lor,  pa,  that  was  tho  very  day  wo  missed 
our  old  black  sow !” 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  poor  Dave  was 
marched  away  to  a place  of  security  to  await 
trial  by  court-martial. 

An  employd  in  a factory  in  a neighboring 
city  is  bard  of  hearing,  and  when  he  does  not 
fully  catch  your  words,  jumps  at  hasty  conjec- 
tures, and  will  respond,  “That’s  good!  that’s 
good !”  A worthy  woman  having  lost  her  hus- 
band under  circumstances  which  excited  much 
sympathy,  happened  to  meet  our  deaf  friend, 
who  had  not  heard  of  her  bereavement,  and  in 
reply  to  his  friendly  inquiries  after  her  family, 
she  proceeded  to  tell  him  of  her  affliction  in 
all  its  trying  details,  and  was  doubtless  more 
surprised  than  consoled  when  the  poor  man, 
who  had  only  caught  a word  here  and  there, 
and  liad  ludicrously  misunderstood  her,  re- 
sponded, cheerily  and  heartily,  “Thai's  good! 
that' 8 good  /—good-l>y,”  and  went  on  his  way 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  blunder. 


Dave  B , a handsome,  brave,  and  popu-  A lady  who  sympathizes  with  the  climatic 

lar  young  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  woes  of  which  something  may  have  been  iuad- 
fond  of  good  living  ; aud  if  there  was  anything  vertently  said  in  this  department,  wants  the 
in  the  poultry,  pork,  or  mutton  line  in  the  Drawer  to  move  over  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
country  round  about  camp,  Dave  was  pretty  foruia,  which  is  described  as  a restful  paradise 
sure  to  find  it  ont,  and  to  have  some  of  it.  for  women.  It  is  admitted  that  womeu  make 
He  was  a shrewd,  hold  forager.  He  hardly  a paradise,  though  they  have  not  always  been 
ever  failed  in  his  mission.  One  day  he  tramp-  successful  in  keeping  it.  At  Santa  Barbara 
ed  many  miles  from  camp  over  an  adjacent  the  conditions  of  life  scorn  easy.  Not  much 
mountain  into  a lovely  valley  beyond,  where  need  to  bother  about  canned  fruit,  for  fresh 
it  bad  come  to  his  knowledge  a flock  of  sheep  fruit  lasts  almost  the  entire  year.  Strawher- 
were  quietly  feediug.  Stealthily  creeping  upon  ries  and  cream  late  in  the  autumn;  melons, 
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grapes,  figs,  pears,  plums,  abundant ; luscious 
Hamburg  grapes  one  and  a half  cents  a pound ; 
no  trouble  about  servants,  for  tlie  Chinaman 
can  not  only  do  everything  faithfully,  but  pur- 
chase more  economically  than  his  mistress; 
sewing  is  almost  left  out  of  account  where  the 
seasons  are  so  nearly  the  same  the  year  round 
that  changes  are  unnecessary ; society  is  made 
up  of  most  interesting  and  cultivated  East- 
ern peoplo,  who  have  Shakespeare  clubs,  art 
circles,  Chautauqua,  musical,  and  Kensington 
cliques,  and  everybody  is  not  only  candid  and 
courteous,  but  capable  of  letting  everybody 
else  alone;  and  a climate  so  gently  uniform 
that  life  is  relieved  of  all  housekeeping  anxiety, 
and  woman  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  bathe, 
ride,  drive,  eat  fruit,  and  rest.  Such  perfec- 
tion can  not  bo  allowed.  There’ll  be  an  earth- 
quake some  time  to  swallow  it  all  up. 


“WIIAT  NEXT?” 

A sailor  returning  from  a long  cruise 
brought  with  him  a young  parrot,  which  he 
bestowed  upon  his  half-witted  son,  and  then 
undertook  the  task  of  their  joint  education. 
Having  his  own  ideas  of  teaching  and  “ teach- 
ing made  easy,”  and  sea-voyages  having  been 
chief  factors  in  broadening  his  view’s  of  life, 
lie  proceeded  to  institute  a course  of  travel 
which  should  combine  pleasure  with  know- 
ledge.  From  place  to  place  they  went,  see- 
ing  sights  and  show  s,  among  which  none  were 
more  in  favor  than  the  common  play-houses, 
or  places  of  cheap  theatrical  entertainment, 
found  everywhere.  The  old  tar,  in  imagina- 
tion, here  revisited  the  haunts  of  his  sailor 
life,  the  boy  “Tommy”  gazed  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder,  and  Poll  chuckled  with  de- 
light. 

L'apptiit  rient  cn  mangeant , but  instead  of 
grow  ing  also  critical  and  discriminating,  Tom- 
my only  became  insatiate,  and  one  scene 
was  scarcely  off  the  boards  before  ho  cried, 
“What’s  next!”  And  Polly  came  in  with  au 
invariable  echo  of  “ WThat’s  nex’  f” 

The  old  man  tried  in  an  ineffectual  but  prob- 
ably conscientious  way  to  influence  and  train 
their  judgment  by  applause  or  condemna- 
tion, or  by  exclamations  such  as  “Good  playin' 
that!”  or  “Mighty  poor!  Mixed  plot — mixed 
plot!”  “Wager  ’fcwou’fc  run  a week!”  etc.,  etc. 
But  the  boy  only  turned  his  head  to  demand, 
“ What’s  next  ?”  and  the  parrot  cried,  “What’s 
nex’  ?” 

In  the  course  of  time  they  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  found  themselves  one  day  in  the 
Chinese  quarter,  and  “at  the  front”  in  one  of 
its  celebrated  play-houses.  Hours  of  delight- 
ful instruction  and  rapid  acquisition  followed, 
and  the  father’s  fondest  ambitions  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  realized,  when  his  school  was 
suddenly  broken  up  by  the  unforeseen  event 
of  a premature  explosion  of  a gigantic  fire- 
work. After  flames  and  smoke  were  subdued, 
and  the  police  in  possession,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  unfortunate  sailor  and  his  son  were 


victims  of  the  disaster,  a flying  missile  having 
knocked  them  oft*  their  seats,  and  in  some  way 
caused  their  death.  “ Broke  their  necks,”  re- 
marked a bj'-stander.  As  the  veteran  charger 
auswers  to  the  well-known  bugle  note,  so  forth 
from  the  debris  came  a feeble  but  distinctly 
piped  “ What' 9 nex't ” Excavations  brought  to 
light  the  battered,  singed,  and  bruised  body 
ot  poor  Poll.  With  ouo  w'eak,  ineffectual  ef- 
fort at  reconstruction,  choking  and  sputter- 
ing, she  exclaimed:  “Mighty  poor  playin’  that! 
Mixed  plot — dretful  mixed!  Bet ’twou’t  run 
a week!”  Then,  with  an  ineffable  chuckle,  as 
she  took  her  poor  limping  way  along:  “But  it 
brought  down  the  house , Tommy . What's  ilex’ f” 


PAN. 

Os  its  first  revolution,  astride 
Of  the  new-born  world,  sat  Pan ; 

He  had  jumped  on  board  for  the  sake  of  the  ride. 
But  ho  nervously  clutched  the  cliffs  of  Clyde, 

And  peninsular  Yucatan. 

ne  dared  not  rise  for  fear 
Of  dashing  against  the  stars. 

While  tjie  wTorld  kept  on  its  mad  career. 

Brushing  his  head  against  many  a sphere, 

And  bruising  his  shoulder  on  Mars. 

Ten  cycles  had  passed  away. 

And  his  hair  from  fright  was  white ; 

He  had  never  once  dared  to  work  nor  play. 

And  he  bitterly  cursed  the  king  of  day, 

And  swore  at  the  queen  of  night. 

Then  a comet  came  whizzing  by, 

Like  a wasp  darting  out  from  space ; 

It  poised,  like  a hawk,  in  the  blue-black  sky, 

And  looked  at  Pan  with  its  blood-red  eye, 

With  a sneer  on  its  blood-red  face. 

And  it  said:  “You’re  a worthless  thing. 

Too  big  for  the  ball  you  ride ! 

I will  pierce  your  heart  with  my  long  sharp  sting, 
And  through  the  opening  I will  fling 
My  igneous  eggs  inside.” 

It  struck  his  quivering  form. 

Its  eggs  were  meteorites, 

And  it  hurled  them  deep  in  his  corpse  still  warm, 
In  a terrible,  red-hot,  meteor  storm, 

Which  lasted  a million  nights. 

Thus  Pan  gave  up  the  ghost, 

So  history  (?)  doth  inform  us ; 

But  deep  in  his  body  was  hatched  a host 
Of  wonderful  beasts,  like  the  comet  almost. 

Red  saurians,  fierce,  enormous  ! 

The  mountains,  his  fossil  bones, 

Are  all  that  is  left  of  Pan  1 
Ilis  skeleton  limbs  still  gird  the  zones, 

And  his  skeleton  fingers  form  the  stones 
In  the  mountains  of  Yucatan. 

MORAL. 

Don’t  ride  in  a boat  too  small 
To  carry  you  on  your  wray ; 

But  when  you  are  in,  whatever  befall, 

Keep  a stiff  upper  lip  / Never  think  you’re  too  tall 
For  the  wrork  to  be  done,  nor  the  play  1 

Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  ride 
The  first  bubble  of  glittering  greeds, 

Lest  the  bones  of  your  hope  should  turn  white  on 
the  Clyde, 

Or  beside  the  grim  fingers  of  Pan,  which  divide 
The  canals  of  De  Lesseps  and  Eads. 

W.  W.  Fink. 
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the  actual  value  of  Indian  chronology, 
even  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  be- 
ing roughly  conjectured  from  these  in- 
scriptions, which  are  Buddhistic.  The 
cause  of  this  singular  fact  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Brali- 
manic  belief,  speculative  in  its  nature  and 
tyrannical  in  its  application.  The  priests 
of  India,  who  alone  could  have  produced 
a history  of  the  country,  doubtless  judged 
such  matters  beneath  their  notice,  or  at 
least  beneath  the  dignity  of  being  com- 
mitted to  writing,  which  was  an  art  early 
set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  religious 
books.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  great  epic 
poems,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Rama- 
yana,  contained,  for  those  who  could  read 
the  truth  out  of  the  allegory,  a sufficient 
account  of  the  principal  conquests  of  the 
Aryan  race  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Most  religions  have  an  architecture 
which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  from  the 
Egyptian  to  the  Christian,  so  that  the 
mind,  dwelling  on  the  beliefs  of  every  par- 
ticular Church,  is  tolerably  certain  to  call 
up  sooner  or  later  a picture  of  some  place 
of  that  especial  worship.  Probably  very 
few  persons  think  of  Egyptian  priests 
without  imagining  also  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no 
great  religion  has  flourished  and  grown 
strong  in  men’s  hearts  which  has  not  also 
impelled  their  hands  to  work  for  it,  and  to 
work  in  some  especial  fashion  whereby  its 
votaries  have  founded  a school  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  latest-born  religion  of  any  impor- 
tance is  that  of  Mohammad,  and  so  also 
the  latest  school  of  building  which  can 
boast  of  any  permanent  fame  in  the  world 
is  that  known  as  the  Mohammadan.  The 
fact  that  it  was  bred  upon  the  Gothic  no 
more  deprives  it  of  its  intrinsic  individu- 
ality than  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek 
art  makes  the  latter  un-Greek. 

In  one  respect  Mohammadan  architect- 
ure is  peculiar.  It  spread  so  rapidly  and 
found  such  favor  in  men’s  eyes  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  it  wras  common 
to  a wider  territory  than  has  ever  been 
subject  to  any  school  of  building  of  which 
wTe  know,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  hideous 
and  degenerate  architecture  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Wheresoever  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  the  Prophet’s  followers  sub- 
dued the  unbelievers  to  the  worship  of 
Allah,  there  also  mosque  and  minaret — 
musjid  and  minar  — soon  raised  their 
graceful  arch  and  tracery  and  spire;  and 


the  region  conquered  by  the  Islamites  has 
extended  at  one  time  and  another  from 
Granada  to  Calcutta. 

At  present  I propose  to  speak  only  of 
the  Muslims  in  India,  and  of  their  archi- 
tecture, which  flourishes  to  this  day  in  the 
face  of  another  great  school  of  building 
from  which  it  differs  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, maintaining  its  own  individual 
and  characteristic  beauty  with  surprising 
force. 

The  vast  populations  of  East  India, 
numbering  in  all  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  souls,  are  at  the  present  day 
chiefly  adherents  to  one  form  or  another 
of  Brahmanism,  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  Hindus, or  they  are  mussul- 
mans.  Of  these  latter  there  are  probably 
about  thirty  millions  in  India.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  still  any 
Buddhist  communities  in  the  country,  if 
we  except  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the 
extreme  northern  territory  of  Nepaul. 
The  Buddhist  movement  arose  about  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  expired, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  Buddhists  were  the  first 
builders  and  hewers  of  stone  of  whose 
work  any  traces  remain,  and  to  them  is 
commonly  attributed  the  foundation  of 
the  Indian  school  of  architecture.  With 
its  ultimate  origin  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first 
specimens  of  Indian  building  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian.  The  arch 
is  unknown,  and  the  massive  architrave 
still  holds  its  place,  supported  by  stout 
pillars  and  square  door-posts.  The  mate- 
rial in  use,  being  more  easily  worked  by 
the  chisel  than  the  granite  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, has  been  everywhere  adorned  with 
an  amazing  wealth  of  carving,  chiefly 
representing,  in  Hindu  places  of  worship, 
gods  and  goddesses,  animals  of  all  descrip- 
tions, real  and  mythical,  and  battle  scenes, 
or,  in  the  remains  of  Buddhist  temples, 
figuring  endless  processions  of  Buddhas, 
pagodas,  men,  and  animals,  with  elaborate 
and  highly  ornamented  symbols,  such  as 
wheels,  trees,  dagops  or  domes,  and  the 
like.  There  are  the  deep  porticoes,  the 
broad  colonnades,  and  the  gloomy  inner 
shrines  that  continually  remind  the  ob- 
server of  Egypt.  Under  the  religious 
domination  of  the  Buddhistic  monastery 
system,  and  during  the  subsequent  period 
which  saw  the  revival  of  Bralimanic  pow- 
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er,  this  style  of  building  grew  to  its  mass- 
ive perfection,  and  its  main  points  are 
found  in  every  sort  of  edifice,  or  ruin  of 
an  edifice,  dating  from  those  times. 

But  India  has  in  all  ages  been  exposed 
to  the  rapacious  inroads  of  northern  na- 
tions, more  warlike,  more  masculine,  and 
more  fierce  than  herself.  The  Turks  and 
the  Tartars,  the  Afghans  and  the  Persians, 
have  all  overrun  northern  India  since  the 
tenth  century.  Mahmoud,  Mohammad  of 
Ghor,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  the  Per- 
sian conqueror  of  the  last  century,  have 
successively  conquered  the  Panjab,  plun- 
dered it,  and  gone  their  ways.  The  power 
of  the  mussulman  faith  in  the  East  has 
been  second  only  to  the  power  of  the  mus- 
sulman arms,  and  in  the  successive  expe- 


ditions of  the  Muslim  conquerors,  often 
ending  in  the  foundation  of  new  cities  in 
place  of  those  destroyed,  millions  of  Hin- 
dus were  converted  to  the  belief  in  one 
God,  from  their  belief  in  several  hundreds 
of  gods.  The  dominating  faith  destroyed 
the  sanctuaries  of  Brahmanism  and  the 
remains  of  Buddhism,  and  its  theological 
offspring,  Jainism,  and  built  mosques  and 
holy  places  in  their  stead.  Hence  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Moliammadan  architect- 
ure, which  has  now  spread  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  exists  side 
by  side,  and  often  in  combination,  with 
the  earlier  Hindu  style. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  handiwork  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammadans.  The  distinction  is,  broad- 
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about  500  A.D.,  and  soon  after  his  death — 
say  about  the  time  of  the  birtli  of  Moham- 
mad, which  was  in  570 — the  entire  empire 
was  divided  amongst  petty  princes  and 
chiefs,  who  ruled  as  seemed  good  in  their 
own  eyes,  until  Maldeo,  a Hindu  of  low 
birth,  temporarily  resuscitated  the  title  of 
Emperor  by  conquering  Delhi  and  seizing 
everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  in  his  conquests  ap- 
pears to  be  that  in  the  city  of  Kinoj  he 
found  thirty  thousand  shops  where  arreca 
nuts  were  sold,  which  the  Indians  of  that 
time  used  as  tobacco ; and  he  further  seized 
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in  the  same  place,  say  the  Persians,  no  less 
than  sixty  thousand  bands  of  musicians 
and  singers,  who  paid  a tax  to  the  govern- 
ment. For  these  facts  I am  indebted  to 
Alexander  Dow's  translations  of  the  Per- 
sian histories,  and  if  they  are  reliable  it 
would  appear  that  the  street  band  and 
hand-organ  nuisances  are  not  of  modern 
invention. 

So  much  for  the  traditions  of  Delhi 
prior  to  the  Mohammadan  conquest.  Dur- 
ing all  that  early  period  the  north  of  India 
had  been  subjected  to  the  constant  inva- 
sions of  Persian  plunderers,  and  border 
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warfare  liad  been  carried  on  with  varying 
success.^  But  the  first  great  conquest  was 
due  to  Subuctaji,  a Tartar,  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Ghizni  in  the  year  977.  He 
overcame  in  a great  battle  jeipal,  King  of 
Lahore  and  Kaslimir  and  the  north,  to- 
gether with  the  kings  of  Delhi,  Ajmir, 
Callinjer,  and  Kinoj.  This  decisive  ac- 
tion was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nilab, 
the  blue  water,  the  river  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Hydaspes,  and  famous  bv 
Horace’s  ode: 

“quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes/* 

It  is  no  wonder  Horace  called  the  river 
fabulous.  It  is  of  this  place  that  Herodo- 
tus tells  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  ants 
which  were  “smaller  indeed  than  wolves, 
but  larger  than  foxes.”  The  ant-hills 
were  gold-dust,  and  the  Indians  came  on 
swift  camels,  filled  a sack  or  two  with  the 
precious  sand,  and  fled  before  the  mon- 
strous insects  discovered  the  theft. 

But  to  return.  Jeipal  survived  his  de- 
feat, and  lived  to  oppose  Mahmoud  I., 
son  of  Subuctaji,  and  being  defeated 
again,  he  died  nobly.  “For,”  says  the 
chronicler,  “it  was  in  those  ages  a custom 
of  the  Hindus  that  whatever  rajah  was 
twice  worsted  by  the  Muslims  should  be 
by  that  disgrace  rendered  unfit  for  further 
command.  Jeipal,  in  compliance  with 
this  custom,  having  raised  his  son  to  the 
government,  ordered  a funeral  pile  to  be 
prepared,  upon  which  he  sacrificed  him- 
self to  his  gods.” 

It  is  said  that  when  Jeipal  was  captured 
he  wore  about  his  neck  sixteen  strings  of 
jewels,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  one  mill- 
ion and  a half  of  dollars.  The  tales  of  the 
plunder  collected  by  Mahmoud  in  his  nu- 
merous expeditions  are  adorned  with  ev- 
ery species  of  Oriental  hyperbole,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  brought  home  enormous 
wealth.  In  his  sixth  expedition  he  took 
Delhi,  but  relinquished  the  idea  of  annex- 
ing it  to  his  dominions  until  he  should 
have  assured  himself  of  his  empire  over 
the  more  northerly  portions  of  India. 

Mahmoud  and  his  successors  appear  to 
have  reigned  at  Ghizni,  and  styled  them- 
selves Emperors  of  India,  for  a period  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
which  time  they  seem  to  have  been  gener- 
ally under  the  necessity  of  collecting  the 
tribute  due  to  them  (and  anything  else  on 
which  they  could  lay  hands)  at  the  point 
of  the  sword. 


Meanwhile  a race  of  valiant  warriors  of 
the  same  stock  was  thriving  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Ghor,  from  which  it  was  destined 
that  a conqueror  should  arise,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ghizni  princes,  but  of  sterner 
mould  than  any  one  of  them  since  Mah- 
moud I. 

This  was  no  other  than  Mohammad  of 
Ghor,  the  conqueror  of  India  and  Khoras- 
san,  and  the  doer  of  many  valiant  deeds 
for  the  true  faith.  In  the  year  1171  (567 
<>f  the  Hegira)  Aias-ud-din  ascended  the 
throne  of  Ghor.  and  appointed  his  bro- 
ther Mohammad  to  be  his  general.  In 
the  course  of  years  Mohammad  conquered 
a vast  region,  and  Yias  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor  of  India  in  defiance  of  the 
house  of  Ghizni,  then  represented  by 
Khusero  II.,  a feeble  and  degenerate  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Mahmoud ; Moham- 
mad vanquished  Khusero  at  Lahore,  and 
forced  him  to  give  over  his  capital  and 
empire,  which  were  thus  transferred  to 
Yias.  The  power  of  the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  nominal,  for  his  strong  brother 
Mohammad  made  peace  or  war  as  he 
pleased,  without  condescending  to  con- 
sult any  one.  This  transfer  took  place  in 
1184,  or  thereabouts. 

One  of  Mohammad’s  earliest  exploits  is 
indicative  of  his  character.  It  happened 
in  the  year  1L6.  The  general  had  reduced 
Multan  to  submission,  and  proceeded  to 
inarch  against  Adja,  a Hindu  stronghold 
in  possession  of  a rajah  whose  name  is 
lost.  The  fort  was  a strong  one,  and  Mo- 
hammad was  soon  aware  that  a long  siege 
would  be  necessary.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  always  averse  to  long  sieges, 
and  he  determined  to  gain  possession  of 
the  place  by  stratagem.  Accordingly  he 
dispatched  a secret  messenger  into  the 
fort.  The  man  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  the  wife  of  the  rajah,  and 
at  a convenient  moment  he  unfolded  his 
master’s  plan. 

Mohammad,  the  lord  of  ages, ” he  said, 
whose  hand  is  iron  and  his  breath  a de- 
stroying ilame,  bids  me  greet  the  most 
honorable  lady  of  Adja,  whose  eyes  are 
like  fair  jewels  and  her  hair  as  silk;  mid 
lie  furthermore  bids  me  say  that  if  she 
will  accelerate  the  work  of  Allah,  and 
shorten  the  hand  of  her  husband  the  ra- 
jah, so  that  he  drink  of  the  cup  of  des- 
tiny, and  being  removed  from  this  vale 
of  sorrow,  be  promoted  to  everlasting 
peace  if  she  will  do  this  good  deed,  she 
shall  then  be  the  bride  of  the  great  and 
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warlike  Mohammad,  who  is  like  the  tor- 
rents of  the  hills  of  Ghor  in  his  wrath.” 
With  that  the  messenger  held  his  peace. 

But  the  rani  looked  fortli  from  her  cas- 
tle walls  and  saw  the  hosts  of  Mohammad 
encamped,  that  they  were  boundless  as  the 
sea  and  numerous  as  the  locusts.  More- 
over, she  looked  into  her  mirror,  and  she 


saw  that  the  hand  of  time  was  upon  her, 
and  that  she  was  old  and  hideous. 

Then  she  said  in  her  heart:  “If  I do 
this  thing,  and  offer  myself  to  Mohammad 
for  his  bride,  he  will  be  very  wroth  because 
I am  not  young  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
And  perchance  he  will  slay  me  in  his  an- 
ger. Nevertheless,  this  thing  must  be 
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managed.”  So  she  turned  to  the  messen- 
ger. 

“Tell  the  lord  of  ages,  who  is  your  mas- 
ter,” said  she,  “that  the  face  of  his  hand- 
maiden is  no  longer  smooth  with  youth, 
neither  have  I as  much  hair  as  I formerly 
had.  But  I have  a fair  daughter,  having 
long  black  eyes  and  a face  like  the  full 
moon.  If  your  master  will  marry  this 
pearl  of  maidens,  and  leave  me  also  the 
command  of  this  territory  under  him,  I 
will  speedily  cause  my  husband  the  rajah 
to  be  translated  to  a better  life  than  he 
here  enjoys.” 

And  so  it  happened.  Mohammad  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  rajah's  end  was  a peaceful  one.  But 
Mohammad  did  not  keep  his  promise,  for 
he  would  not  trust  the  rani  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  place,  but  dispatched  her 
to  Ghizni,  where  she  lived  but  a short 
time  to  repent  of  her  evil  deeds. 

Mohammad  was  not  always  victorious 
in  his  engagements,  though  it  is  said  that 
after  four  out  of  his  six  expeditions  to  In- 
dia he  returned  laden  with  immense  spoils. 
His  first  great  defeat  befell  him  about 
eighty  miles  from  Delhi.  Kandi  Ra  was 
king  of  that  place,  and,  in  company  with 
his  brother  and  some  others,  brought  a 
great  army  to  oppose  Mohammad.  Ow- 
ing to  some  misunderstanding,  the  Mus- 
lim wings  suddenly  fell  back  to  right  and 
left,  leaving  Mohammad  exposed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  panic  quickly  spread  to 
his  entire  army,  so  that  his  generals  fled 
in  every  direction.  Infuriated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  defeat,  he  spurred  his  horse  straight 
at  the  enemy,  and  the  first  foe  he  encount- 
ered was  Kandi  Ra  himself,  mounted  on 
a huge  elephant.  Rising  high  in  his  stir- 
rups, the  mussulman  flung  his  spear  right 
at  the  elephant's  face,  and  with  such  tre- 
mendous force  as  to  knock  out  three  of 
the  beast's  molar  teeth.  But  the  Hindu 
from  his  high  position  in  the  howdah  was 
able  to  thrust  downward  at  Mohammad, 
piercing  his  arm,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Ghor  would  have  perished  then  and  there 
had  not  a handful  of  his  chieftains  swift- 
ly caught  him  and  removed  him  to  a place 
of  safety.  They  were,  however,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and  only  escaped  un- 
der the  cloak  of  night.  Mohammad  had 
met  with  a decided  check  in  Guzerat  some 
years  before,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  been  ever  so  signally  defeated  as 
in  this  engagement  with  the  King  of 
Delhi. 


Mohammad  recovered  of  his  wound  and 
returned  to  Ghizni,  where  he  invented  for 
those  generals  who  had  deserted  him  one 
of  the  most  original  and  facetious  punish- 
ments ever  devised  by  a sovereign’s  inge- 
nuity. He  caused  horses’  nose-bags  filled 
with  grain  to  be  tied  about  their  necks, 
and  he  drove  the  deserters  about  the  city, 
forcing  them  to  eat  the  raw  and  dusty 
oats.  The  alternative,  if  they  refused  to 
eat,  was  instant  decapitation,  and  the  Per- 
sian chronicle  quietly  remarks  that  they 
chose  the  oats.  It  should  be  said  that  Mo- 
hammad afterward  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  their  honor  in  battle, 
and  they  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

Mohammad  of  Ghor  had  a favorite 
slave,  of  Turkish  origin,  named  Kutab- 
ud-din  Abiek,  which,  by  interpretation, 
signifies  the  “ Polar  Star  of  Religion  with 
the  Broken  Finger.  ” This  man  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  good  a general  as  his 
master.  When  Mohammad  finally  con- 
quered and  subdued  northern  India  he 
left  Kutab  in  charge  of  Koram,  and  the 
slave -general  took  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered  for  seizing  Mirat  and  Delhi. 
In  the  latter  city  he  established  himself, 
and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
King  of  India,  under  the  supreme  empire 
of  Mohammad.  But  I can  not  find  that 
he  ever  showed  the  least  inclination  to  re- 
volt in^o  independent  sovereignty,  and  he 
was  faithful  to  Mohammad  until  the  lat- 
ter was  assassinated  by  the  Gikars,  after 
which  event  he  reigned  independently  in 
Delhi. 

Kutab  killed  the  Rajah  of  Benares  in 
battle,  and  so  thick  was  the  fight  that  the 
prince’s  body  was  lost  among  the  heaps  of 
slain,  and  was  only  recognized,  some  time 
after,  by  the  false  teeth  he  had  worn,  which 
were  held  in  place  with  gold  wedges  and 
wires. 

Kutab  was  a great  builder  as  well  as  a 
devout  believer  and  a brave  general.  The 
Kutab  Minar  still  stands  in  the  ruins  of 
Delhi  to  testify  to  his  skill  and  love  of  the 
beautiful.  It  is  probably  the  highest  iso- 
lated tower  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
far  exceeds  every  rival  in  symmetry  and 
beauty.  There  was  formerly  a great 
mosque  standing  at  its  base,  and  a few 
crumbling  ruins  still  mark  the  founda- 
tions. 

The  extent  of  the  ruins  about  modern 
Delhi  is  immense.  “Old  Delhi,”  as  it  is 
called,  covers  an  area  of  no  less  than  for- 
ty-five square  miles.  At  one  end  of  this 
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great  space  Shah  Jehan  built  modern  Del- 
hi in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  however,  did  not  make 
his  court  at  Delhi,  but  preferred  Agra, 
where  he  built  the  famous  Taj  Mahal  as  a 
tomb  for  his  favorite  sultana,  Mumtaza 
Zemani,  and  endowed  a monastery  of 
Fakirs  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  tend  the 
shrine.  But  Mohammad  of  Ghor  and 


Kutab,  his  successor  in  India,  lived  some 
five  hundred  years  before  Shah  Jehan, 
and  Delhi  had  yet  to  suffer  the  barbarities 
of  Tamerlane  the  destroyer,  who  is  most 
likely  responsible  for  a great  part  of  the 
vast  ruins  that  stretch  away  from  the  pre- 
sent city. 

There  is  probably  no  chapter  of  the 
world’s  history  so  crammed  with  fighting 
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as  that  which  chronicles  the  doings  in  India 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  fourteenth, 
and  to  endeavor  to  condense  any  account 
of  the  numerous  sieges  suffered  by  Delhi 
and  by  many  another  city  of  northern  In- 
dia during  that  period  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a picture  of  unceasing  bloodshed 
and  of  wearisome  sameness.  The  charac- 
ter of  Timur  Beg, or  Tamerlane,  however, 
is  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  merit  de- 
scription. From  him  dates  the  famous 
Moghul  Empire,  finally  extinguished  in 
the  present  century  by  absorption  into  the 
East  India  Company. 

“His  successors,”  says  Gibbon,  “ex- 
tended their  sway  from  the  mountains  of 
Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from 
Kandahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  their  empire 
has  been  dissolved,  their  treasures  of  Del- 
hi have  been  rifled  by  a Persian  robber 
(Nadir  Shah),  and  the  richest  of  their 
kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a company 
of  Christian  merchants  of  a remote  island 
in  the  Northern  Ocean.” 

It  is  said  that  Timur  Beg  was  a grave 
man,  of  quiet  manners,  halt  of  one  hand 
and  one  foot,  and  delighting  in  the  game 
of  chess,  which  he  greatly  complicated  by 
doubling  the  number  of  pieces  from  thir- 
ty-two to  sixty-four.  He  is  described  as 
ruling  his  household  with  calm  equity, by 
no  means  sparing  his  sons  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law;  temperate  and  regu- 
lar in  his  life,  and  aiming  ever  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ideal  kingdom  where  a 
child  might  carry  a purse  of  gold  in  safe- 
ty from  east  to  west  of  the  Asian  conti- 
nent. How  a man  of  such  character  could 
at  the  same  time  be  so  emphatically  the 
arch  - destroyer  of  mankind  is  not  clear. 
As  for  the  authority  he  exercised  over  his 
children,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  when 
he  invaded  India,  his  grandson  Pir  Mo- 
hammad had  made  a little  war  for  himself 
at  Multan,  and  would  have  perished  mis- 
erably had  his  grandfather  not  come  to 
his  rescue.  How  young  Pir  went  out  to 
conquer  India  oil  his  own  account  is  not 
told,  but  it  is  certain  that  Timur  was  not 
provoked  to  any  act  of  sharp  justice.  Ti- 
murs sons  seem  to  have  only  waited  for 
his  death  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  at 
their  leisure. 

Timur,  the  wild  chess-player,  signalized 
his  successes  in  India  by  a series  of  bar- 
barous massacres.  At  one  time  on  one 
day  alone  he  murdered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prisoners  in  cold  blood,  lest  they 
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should  turn  against  him.  Having  con- 
quered the  weak  Mahmoud  III.  before 
Delhi,  he  entered  the  city,  and  had  him- 
self proclaimed  emperor  in  all  the  mosques 
on  Friday  (the  Muslim  Sunday),  and  im- 
mediately left  the  city  to  the  mercy  of  his 
Moghul  soldiers,  who  burned,  plundered, 
and  slew  till  they  were  weary.  He  after- 
ward returned,  and  gave  evidence  of  his 
taste  for  the  beautiful  by  ordering  the  fa- 
mous mosque  of  Ferose,  wdiich  had  escaped 
the  flames,  to  be  copied  in  Samarkand. 

These  doings  of  Timur  appear  the  more 
barbarous  when  wre  remember  that  lie  was 
himself  a mussulman  sacking  a mussul- 
man  king's  city,  and  slaying  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  his  mussulman  subjects. 
He  had  not  the  excuse  which  he  subse- 
quently alleged  in  support  of  his  expedi- 
tion against  China,  that  he  was  carrying 
the  faith  of  the  Prophet  into  a heathen 
country.  The  kingdom  founded  by  Mo- 
hammad of  Glior  was  essentially  Muslim, 
and  its  invasion  by  Tamerlane  was  as 
purely  arbitrary  an  act  of  plunder  as  was 
the  conquest  of  his  own  successors  by  Na- 
dir Shah,  the  Persian  freebooter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Timur  died  of  drinking  too  much  iced 
wrater,  on  the  inarch  to  China  in  1405.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  his  kingdom,  or  em- 
pire, fell  to  pieces,  and  for  a hundred  and 
twenty  years  a series  of  parvenu  emperors 
of  all  sorts  reigned  at  Delhi,  besieging  it, 
taking  it,  and  holding  it  as  they  w ere  able. 

The  next  great  conqueror  of  India  was 
destined  to  be  a descendant  of  Tamerlane, 
Zehir-ud-din  Mohammad  Baber,  common- 
ly known  as  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mo- 
ghul Empire. 

According  to  Dow’s  version  of  the  Per- 
sian historians,  the  relation  between  Ti- 
mur and  Baber  was  as  follows : Sultan  Abu 
Said,  the  grandfather  of  Baber,  wTas  the  son 
of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Miran  Shah,  the 
grandson  of  Tamerlane.  Gibbon,  however, 
though  quoting  from  the  same  source, 
makes  Miran  Shah  the  third  son  of  Tamer- 
lane— a confusion  due  to  the  ambiguity  of 
Dow’s  language. 

Baber  wras  one  of  those  extraordinary 
individuals  who  seem  born  to  be  defeated, 
trampled  upon,  and  overthrown  once  in 
every  few  years,  until  some  lucky  chance 
gives  them  a complete  and  final  victory. 
Twice  he  w*as  totally  discomfited  and  left 
with  a mere  handful  of  followers,  and  no 
apparent  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
Once  his  enemies  attempted  to  murder  him 
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by  stealth,  and  he  escaped  alone  and  very 
scantily  clothed,  running  barefoot  across 
country  for  many  miles  to  a place  of  safe- 
ty. On  another  occasion  he  was  deserted 
in  battle,  and  slew  five  of  the  enemy's  gen- 
erals with  his  own  hand. 


Nevertheless,  this  wanderer  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  for  himself  a throne, 
which  his  descendants  field  until  recent 
times.  He  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he 
was  44  the  foot-ball  of  fortune,  like  a piece 
of  wood  on  a chess-board,  moved  from 
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place  to  place,  vagrant  as  the  moon  in  the 
sky,  and  restless  as  the  stone  upon  the 
beach.” 

After  four  or  five  fruitless  expeditions 
to  Hindustan,  he  finally  overthrew  and 
killed  Ibrahim,  Emperor  of  India,  in  a 
great  battle,  entered  Delhi,  and  establish- 
ed himself  on  the  throne.  From  him  de- 
scended in  unbroken  succession  the  Mo- 
ghul emperors,  whose  power  was  weak- 
ened and  reduced  to  a shadow  by  Nadir 
Shah  of  Persia  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  by  the  Mahratta  Hindus,  but  was  not 
totally  destroyed  until  the  English  got 
possession  of  Hindustan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

I have  thus  endeavored  to  mark  out  the 
course  of  the  principal  events  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a Mohammadan 
empire  in  India.  Of  the  great  conquer- 
ors who  carried  thither  their  arms  and 
their  faith,  Baber  was  probably  the  great- 
est, and  events  proved  how  solid  a founda- 
tion he  laid  for  the  sovereignty  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  Muslims 
in  India,  there  is  much  to  be  said,  both 
good  and  bad.  That  the  mussulman  faith 
is  superior  as  an  ethic  institution  to  the 
Brahmanic  belief  may  well  be  doubted. 
If  the  principles  which  govern  the  lives  of 
the  best  Brahmans  could  be  clearly  and 
succinctly  taught,  they  would  be  found  to 
contain  excellent  elements  of  public  mo- 
rality. Unfortunately,  however,  Brah- 
manism is  dressed  and  adorned  with  a 
multitude  of  symbolism  and  tawdry  idol- 
atry which  only  confuses  the  simple-mind- 
ed, and  furnishes  food  for  the  sarcasms  of 
the  wise.  The  danger  of  symbolism  is  ev- 
erywhere the  same.  The  ignorant  will  al- 
ways confound  the  symbol  with  the  attri- 
butes of  that  God  in  whose  honor  symbols 
are  invented. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Brahmanism, 
or  Hinduism,  by  which  I mean  to  signi- 
fy the  principal  Brahmanic  sects  of  wor- 
ship now  prevalent  in  India,  has  degener- 
ated into  the  grossest  idolatry  as  far  as  the 
mass  of  Hindus  are  concerned.  Moham- 
madanism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  main- 
tained in  a great  measure  its  original  faith 
in  an  invisible  and  supreme  God.  This  is 
due  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  re- 
ligion in  its  beginnings,  excluding  as  it 
does  every  kind  of  image  worship  by  the 
prime  prohibition,  “Thou  shalt  not  make 
a graven  image  of  anything  having  a 
soul.”  That  is  the  way  the  Prophet  word- 
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ed  his  command,  and  it  has  been  interpret- 
ed to  mean  every  living  thing.  Moham- 
madan rulers  have  never  even  stamped 
their  coins  with  portraits  of  themselves, 
but  only  with  superscriptions  and  dates. 

But  the  Hindu  mind  is  naturally  very 
imaginative,  and  is  not  easily  satisfied 
with  any  simple  form  of  belief.  The 
three-hundredfold  pantheon  offers  some 
especial  attraction  to  each  individual,  and, 
as  among  the  Egyptians  of  old,  every  man 
may  carry  his  god  in  his  pocket,  without 
any  particular  disbelief  in  his  neighbor's 
favorite  deity,  who  may  be  quite  as  pow- 
erful, but  is  not  so  sympathetic  to  his  own 
taste.  On  the  whole,  a Hindu  is  more 
likely  to  turn  atheist  than  to  become  a 
Mohammadan,  and  the  conversion  of 
Hindus  to  Christianity  has  been  entire- 
ly insignificant.  The  only  conversions  of 
any  historical  importance  were  those  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  made  Christians 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  in  southern  In- 
dia, by  a military  process  of  persuasion 
now  no  longer  employed  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  Moliammadans  brought  with  them 
to  India  their  faith,  their  strong,  manly 
characteristics,  and  their  wonderful  archi- 
tecture, which  has  entirely  pervaded  the 
land.  It  is  almost  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish Moliammadans  from  Hindus  at 
sight.  They  generally  wear  beards,  where- 
as the  Hindu  is  shaved,  save  for  his  mus- 
tache; they  are  more  erect,  more  muscu- 
lar, and  of  bolder  aspect;  they  wear  their 
clothes  differently,  for  all  Moliammadans 
button  their  white  linen  garments  or  their 
cloth  caftans  as  we  do — that  is  to  say,  the 
left  side  is  brought  over  the  right — where- 
as all  Hindus  button  the  right  side  of  their 
coats  over  the  left. 

But  wherever  there  are  mussulmans, 
there  you  will  find  their  graceful  mina- 
rets and  mosques,  their  domed  sepulchres 
and  solitary  tombs,  their  light  balconies 
and  pointed  doorways,  contrasting  with 
the  heavy  architecture  of  the  Hindus. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  private  dwell- 
ings in  Ahmedabad,  a mussulman  city  in 
the  west  of  India,  such  specimens  of  beau- 
tiful design  and  exquisite  workmanship  as 
are  hardly  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a round  balcony, 
of  which  there  is  an  illustration  on  page 
179,  from  a photograph  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington collection,  and  which  I believe  to 
be  wholly  unique  in  conception.  The 
material  is  wood,  but  the  material  is  al- 
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wavs  a matter  of  indifference  where  per- 
fection of  form  and  of  proportion  is  at- 
tained. The  balcony  rests  on  a semi- 
pedestal  set  into  the  wall.  The  parapet  is 
very  low,  and  supports  five  separate  fluted 
columns,  which  taper  to  small  square  cap- 
itals, upon  which  again  are  raised  light 
arches  to  carry  the  circular,  umbrella-like 
canopy.  The  last  projects  far  out,  and  is 
fringed  with  a number  of  small  wooden 
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balls.  The  whole  construction  is  richly 
covered  with  lotus  leaves,  and  thus  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  way  the  Muslim  art- 
ists took  the  beautiful  when  they  found  it. 

The  proportion  of  this  wonderfully  per- 
fect balcony  is  worthy  of  note,  as  show- 
ing that  the  relation  of  parts  which  most 
pleases  is  seldom  arbitrary.  Upon  accu- 
rate measurement  it  will  be  found  that 
from  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  unfortunately 
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marred  by  a later  wall,  to  tlie  edge  of  the 
parapet,  is  precisely  the  length  of  one  of 
the  columns  from  its  foot  to  the  top  edge 
of  the  square  capital.  And  from  the  top 
of  the  capital  to  the  top  of  the  umbrella  is 
exactly  half  that  length.  Considering 
the  whole  as  divided  into  five  equal  parts, 
the  pedestal  and  parapet  have  two  of  them, 
the  columns  two,  and  the  umbrella  roof, 
or  baldacchino,  as  the  Italians  would  call 
it,  has  one  part.  The  dilapidated  houses 
seen  immediately  adjoining  this  exquisite 
bit  are  of  course  of  recent  date. 

Another  instance  of  this  fine  proportion 
is  a sandstone  doorway  of  a palace  in 
Multan — the  city  where  Pir  Mohammad, 
the  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  so  nearly  came 
to  signal  grief.  The  inside  width  of  this 
door  is  just  half  its  height  to  the  top  of  the 
fluting  of  the  arch  from  the  lowest  step 
between  the  stone  piers.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  artistic  than 
the  carving  and  tracery  surrounding  and 
covering  the  outer  arch.  The  inscription 
at  the  top  is  in  Sanskrit  character,  and  as 
far  as  I can  decipher  it  sets  forth  that  the 
house  is  the  abode  of  the  maharajah  Sri- 
rama  Candraji,  and  was  built  in  the  year 
15 22  of  the  Hindus,  or  1609  of  our  era — 
that  is  to  say,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Nadir  Shah — but  the  date  is  obscure. 
It  is  uncommon  to  find  buildings  in  the  Mo- 
hammadan  style  erected  by  Hindu  princes, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  maharajah 
wras  a convert  to  Islam  at  the  time  he 
erected  his  palace. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
of  Muslim  genius  must  be  counted  the 
Rani  Sepre  Mosque  at  Ahmedabad.  The 
whole  city  is  full  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
Mohammadan  as  well  as  of  Hindu  archi- 
tecture, and  it  would  seem  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  distant  city,  being  some- 
whatless frequently  massacred  and  robbed 
and  burned  out  than  their  more  eastern 
brethren,  had  found  more  leisure  and 
wealth  to  devote  to  lasting  proofs  of  their 
power. 

The  Rani  Sepre  Musjid  consists  of  two 
extensive  buildings  of  sandstone,  between 
which  is  a broad  court,  smoothly  paved 
with  the  same  material.  Two  graceful 
minarets  stand  at  the  angles  of  one  of  these 
buildings.  The  outer  walls  of  the  one 
building  consist  entirely  of  beautiful  sand- 
stone screen- work,  open  to  the  air,  giving 
the  most  exquisite  play  of  light  and  shade 
through  the  lace-like  patterns. 

The  domes,  the  minarets, and  the  screen- 


work  are  essentially  Mohammadan,  but 
there  are  details  of  the  building  and  some 
main  features  which  would  not  be  found 
in  a mosque  out  of  India.  The  square 
peristyle  with  the  massive  square  columns 
and  straight  architrave  show  a strong 
leaning  toward  the  Hindu  manner.  The 
curved  cylinders  of  stone  which  support 
the  balcony  on  the  left  are  essentially  In- 
dian, and  the  whole  structure  has  the 
“broad”  look  which  I have  already  spoken 
of  as  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  temples. 
There  is  also  something  heavy  about  the 
ornamentation  at  the  base  of  the  walls 
that  suggests  a Southern  bent  in  the  archi- 
tect’s genius.  Many  of  the  details  of  the 
fretwork  have  been  accurately  copied  by 
Mr.  De  Forest’s  Indian  carvers,  in  dark 
wood,  and  are  now  in  New  York.  I find 
the  same  Indian  peculiarities  in  many  of 
the  other  photographs  of  mosques  in  Ah- 
medabad. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  great  Jumma  Musjid.  The  gateway 
is  of  gigantic  size,  for  the  pilasters  at  the 
sides  are  over  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the 
arch  is  over  thirty  feet  to  the  point.  There 
is  a most  imposing  dignity  and  grandeur 
about  it,  and  it  might  well  be  copied  by 
our  Western  architects  in  preference  to 
the  wretched  models  they  select  in  their 
shameful  attempts  at  building.  One  looks 
at  the  works  of  those  simple  Southern  art- 
ists, who  did  not  disdain  to  handle  the 
trowel  and  the  chisel  themselves,  and  one 
can  not  help  wondering  how  it  is  that  any 
creature  above  the  level  of  an  idiot  in  in- 
telligence can  tolerate  for  a moment  the 
gaudy  hideousness  of  modern  buildings. 
Modern  architecture  seems  as  far  removed 
from  good  taste  as  the  Sunday  go-to-meet- 
ing rig  of  an  Irish  cook  is  removed  from 
the  classic  drapery  of  a Greek  statue,  or 
even  from  the  most  expensive  productions 
of  Mr.  Worth. 

And  yet  most  ages  have  agreed  in  pla- 
cing architecture  at  the  head  of  all  the 
arts,  not  excepting  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. 

Among  the  purely  Muslim  specimens  of 
architecture  I would  place  the  palace  at 
Agra,  the  Kutab  Minar,  of  which  I have 
already  spoken,  and  a tomb  in  Old  Delhi. 
Of  the  first  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak, 
for  it  is  famous  everywhere.  The  whole 
is  of  white  marble,  richly  inlaid,  and  the 
carving  is  simple,  but  most  exquisite.  It 
is  worth  while  to  notice  the  lightness  of 
the  polygonal  columns,  especially  about 
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the  base,  as  compared  with 
the  heaviness  of  the  same 
points  in  the  Rani  Sepre  peri- 
style. The  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  Mohammadan 
style  is  its  lightness  and 
grace;  and  though  the  col 
umns  here  support  a flat 
cornice  and  not  a series  of 
pointed  arches,  yet  the  effect 
is  that  of  height  rather  than 
breadth. 

Of  the  Kutab  Minar  I have 
already  said  that  it  was  erect- 
ed by  Kutab,  the  slave-gen- 
eral of  Mohammad  Ghori,  to 
accompany  a great  mosque, 
which  latter  has  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  therefore  a 
very  ancient  monument.  A 
section  only  is  here  given, 
from  which  the  whole  may 
be  imagined,on  the  principle 
of  ex  pede  Herculem — Her- 
cules by  his  foot  alone,  and 
none  other.  The  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  sides  to- 
ward the  central  perpen- 
dicular is  apparently  about 
11°  15',  or  the  eighth  part  of 
a right  angle.  The  whole 
is  higher  than  the  tower  of 
Giotto  in  Florence,  and  is, 
in  its  own  style,  quite  as  per- 
fect a masterpiece  of  genius. 

The  tomb  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  severe  style  of 
ornamentation.  The  friezes 
consist  in  great  part  of  in- 
scriptions in  the  Persian 
character,  but  so  intricately 
twined  and  ornamented  as  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  any 
one  but  an  expert  in  such 
matters.  It  is  the  custom 
in  ornamental  writing  to  dis- 
pose the  letters  rather  with 
regard  to  effect  than  with  a 
view  to  their  legibility. 

India  abounds  with  Mo- 
hammadan tombs,  from 
which  the  bodies  have  often 
been  removed,  so  that  the 
buildings  are  used  for  other 
purposes.  I remember  that  while  in  India 
I once  lived  in  one  of  these  burial-places. 
Life  is  so  simple  there  that  the  only  requi- 
site is  a cool  and  spacious  dwelling.  Very 
little  furniture  suffices  for  a man’s  wants. 
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and  a tomb  is  no  bad  place  in  the  hot  wea- 
ther, though  the  native  servants  sometimes 
quarrel  on  account  of  the  ghosts,  and  the 
ghosts  themselves  have  a sportive  fancy 
for  small  movable  articles  of  value. 
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It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  what  was  pos- 
sible in  India  a hundred  years  ago  and 
less  should  now  be  so  no  longer.  Eng- 
lish architects  have  built  court-houses 
and  treasuries  of  such  deformity  and  ug- 
liness that  the  very  youngest  and  most 
beardless  officer  holds  his  sides  with  laugh- 
ter when  he  sees  them.  It  seems  as  though 
nothing  beautiful  could  any  longer  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  true  spirit  of  the  country  is 
crushed  and  stamped  out. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  example  set 
by  Mr.  De  Forest,  of  New  York,  can  not 
be  too  highly  praised.  He  has  made  a 
bold  step  toward  a revival  of  one  branch 
at  least  of  Indian  art  in  setting  up  an  es- 
tablishment for  wood-carving  at  Alimeda- 
bad,  where  sixty  skilled  workmen  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  turning  out  such 
magnificent  pieces  of  chiselling  as  the  two 
copies  of  the  Buddha  Mosque  windows, 
one  of  which  was  illustrated  in  this  Mag- 
azine for  June,  1883.  It  should  not  be 
long  before  a demand  for  carvings  of  this 
kind  is  created,  for  they  surpass,  both  in 
freedom  of  conception  and  skill  of  exe- 
cution, anything  now  produced  by  West- 
ern artisans.  The  American  artist’s  work- 
shop has  sent  to  New  York  many  beauti- 
ful specimens,  some  copied  from  stone  tra- 
ceries on  mosques  and  temples  into  wood, 
some  the  result  of  original  design,  but  all 
very  excellent  products  of  true  art,  the  art 
that  grows  into  shape  under  the  work- 
man’s hand  and  eye,  instead  of  being  de- 
signed by  stencil  and  executed  by  the 
steam -lathe.  That  a revival  of  such  art  in 
India  is  possible  is  proved  beyond  a doubt 
by  Mr.  De  Forest’s  experiment.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing men  more  or  less  fitted  to  undertake 
whatever  tasks  he  set  them,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  results,  something  of  the  old  en- 
thusiasm must  have  laid  hold  on  them, 
and  some  spark  of  forgotten  pre-eminence 
must  have  tingled  in  their  fingers  as  they 
carved  out  the  wondrous  traceries. 

Where  such  magnificent  models  exist 
in  such  rich  abundance,  even  accurate  re- 
productions of  old  wood- work  may  easily 
yield  an  astonishing  variety.  Not  a city 
in  India  but  has  some  treasure  of  work- 
manship expended  in  the  adornment  of 
temple  and  street.  Not  a street  but  has 
some  wonderful  carved  balcony  or  grace- 
ful latticed  jdl,  behind  which  flits  now 
and  then  a white  drapery,  while  a pair  of 
sparkling  eyes,  not  always  indicative  of 
other  beauties  in  the  possessor,  peer  cu- 
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riously  out  upon  the  passer-by.  And  ev- 
erywhere in  these  carvings  there  are 
wrought  symbolical  figures  and  heads  of 
animals  and  gods,  or  delicate  traceries  and 
arabesques  if  the  work  be  Moliammadan. 
The  beams  that  support  the  balcony  are 
chiselled  on  the  outer  end  into  the  sem- 
blance of  some  mythic  beast,  and  the  bear- 
ing-stays are  modelled  with  marvellous 
richness.  Below  is  the  street  door,  gen- 
erally made  of  two  huge  slabs  of  wood, 
one  for  each  side,  and  scooped  deep  in 
checkered  squares,  the  long  movable  bolt- 
lock  sliding  through  the  links  of  short 
chains  and  through  hasps  set  in  the 
threshold  or  lintel.  Mr.  De  Forest  has  a 
pair  of  these  doors  in  New  York. 

Again,  the  rude  temple,  only  stucco  and 
wood,  has  mouldings  that  at  least  suggest 
the  forms  of  beauty;  the  poor  ryot  who 
scatters  a few  wild  flowers,  his  only  pos- 
sible offering,  before  the  figure  of  the  cow, 
and  sprinkles  a scooped-up  handful  of  wa- 
ter over  the  image,  tinkles  an  old  bronze 
bell  to  call  the  god,  and  laughs  at  the 
sound,  foolishly  enough  ; but  the  bell 
hangs  as  often  as  not  by  a chain  so  cun- 
ningly twisted  and  hammered  that  it 
would  grace  any  hall  in  Europe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Mutiny,  In- 
dia was  Indian  enough.  Now  there  is  great 
risk  of  her  being  turned  into  a dust-heap 
for  England’s  architectural  rubbish,  into  a 
field  where  the  most  worthless  tares  of  the 
world’s  crop  of  civilization  will  grow  most 
speedily.  Thirty  years  of  stagnation  in 
art  easily  grow  to  fifty,  and  fifty  become 
a century,  and  art  is  lost  forever  with  the 
death  of  the  last  artist,  after  which  Eu- 
rope will  begin  to  see  what  has  been  lost, 
and  her  architects  and  decorators  will  rush 
to  India,  and  returning  will  flood  us  witli 
cheap  imitations  of  tilings  once  beautiful, 
turned  out  by  the  hundred  dozen  by  Bir- 
mingham and  other ‘ 4 artistic  centres,  ” even 
as  we  are  now  suffering  at  every  turn 
from  this  slatternly  medievalism  that  has 
neither  sense,  purpose,  nor  beauty.  All 
honor  and  encouragement,  then,  to  a for- 
eign artist  who  has  made  a bold  attempt 
to  set  Indians  once  more  to  Indian  work, 
to  revive  the  drooping  life  of  a graceful 
art  in  the  only  place  where  the  revival  of 
any  art  is  really  possible — in  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs  by  birth  and  inher- 
itance, where  it  has  grown  to  maturity 
under  its  own  sun,  and  where  it  may 
yet  bring  fortli  an  abundant  harvest  of 
beauty. 
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I.— FLYING  MOUNTAIN. 

THE  craggy  height  is  won ! O smiling  sea, 

How  tranquilly  upon  thy  lulling  breast 
The  islands  dream!  We  too  with  Memory 
Will  muse  awhile  and  rest. 

St.  Savior’s  Valley,  bright  with  morning  dew, 

Low  at  our  feet  in  waking  beauty  glows, 

Its  borders  tinted  with  the  sea-shell  hue 
Of  the  wild  way-side  rose. 

The  tide  flows  inland;  not  a sound  is  heard; 

No  whirl  of  worldly  tumult  here  is  known; 

Hither  across  the  wave  the  ocean  bird 
Flies  homeward  and  alone. 

Twice  has  the  century  plant  its  ripened  flower 
Opened  and  scattered  on  this  breezy  crag, 

And  full  again  its  blossom,  since  the  hour 
When  France  her  lily  flag 

Flung  o’er  these  unknown  waters.  Wild  with  glee, 
The  sailors  moored,  and  vowed  to  roam  no  more; 
But  three , in  priestly  vestments,  reverently 
Knelt  as  they  touched  the  shore. 

To  them  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  isle 
Had  but  one  meaning,  woke  but  one  desire— 

To  speed  the  hour  when  all  these  heights  should  smile 
Upon  their  altar  fire. 

A cross  of  rude  device  was  planted  here, 

The  first  uplifted  on  New  England's  shore, 

And  “Gloria  in  excelsis”  floated  clear 
The  wondering  woodlands  o'er. 

Brief  was  the  sojourn  of  these  pilgrims  brave, 

Patient  in  toil,  content  to  pray  and  wait, 
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For  riding  fast  upon  the  troubled  wave 
Came  ArgalFs  ship  of  fate! 

A sudden  rain  of  fire,  the  swift  advance 
Of  gleaming  arms  upon  a helpless  band, 

And  cross  of  Rome  and  flowery  flag  of  France 
Fell  ’neath  the  Briton’s  hand. 

No  sign  remains.  The  dew-bespangled  moss 
Safe  in  its  breast  the  burial  secret  keeps, 

But  on  this  plain,  beneath  his  shattered  cross, 

Du  Tliet,  the  gallant,  sleeps. 

Soldier  and  priest!  From  Flying  Mountain's  height 
We  render  homage  to  a sacred  spot: 

Thine  the  first  grave  in  all  this  valley  bright, 

The  last  to  be  forgot. 

Fall  softly,  blossoms  of  the  century  tree! 

Long  would  w’e  keep  our  isle's  historic  fame; 

Teach  thy  blue  waves  to  whisper,  faithful  sea, 

St.  Savior's  ancient  name! 


II.— THE  SEA-WALL. 

Not  always  Summer  rules  the  isle, 

Though  here  her  chosen  kingdom  be: 

Against  this  surf-beat  wall  has  warred 
A wild  and  angry  sea. 

For  when,  in  days  of  old,  arose 

Fresh  from  the  deep  this  wave-washed  pile* 

Down  from  his  throne  of  mountains  looked 
The  Genius  of  the  Isle, 

And  bade  his  Titans,  ocean-born, 

These  strong  abutments  bring  from  far, 

Against  the  demons  of  the  storm 
To  build  a mighty  bar. 

Then  wrathfully  the  Ocean  rose; 

His  gathered  waves  with  sullen  roar, 

Unbroken  over  leagues  of  space, 

Came  thundering  to  the  shore. 

Again,  again,  with  clouds  of  foam. 

White  flying  banners  in  his  wake, 

He  smote  upon  the  grand  sea-wall 

He  stormed  but  could  not  break. 

And  still  the  fisher  furls  his  sail 

And  hides  from  breaker  and  from  rock,. 

When  in  his  hours  of  wrath  the  Sea 
Renews  the  ancient  shock. 


For  rocks  are  scattered  in  his  path 
Like  leaves  in  the  autumnal  gale, 

And  pallid  faces  drift  to  shore 

Whose  dumb  lips  tell  no  tale. 

But  while  the  tide  shall  come  and  go, 

While  tempests  rage  and  sunbeams  smile* 
Safe  guarded  by  its  giant  wall 

Shall  bloom  the  Mountain  Isle. 
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III. — MERMAID’S  CAVE. 

O rushing  wave, 

Flow  past  the  seaward  cliff,  the  broken  shore, 

And  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  cave 
Call  the  sea-nymphs  once  more  ! 

Is  it  so  long 

Since  here  they  sat,  with  pearl  and  amber  wreathed, 
And  to  the  sea,  that  loved  them  well,  a song 
Of  kindred  rapture  breathed  ? 

A thousand  years! 

But  what  is  that  to  Ocean's  memory! 
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Still  from  the  cliff  drop  slow  the  misty  tears 
Of  the  unchanging  Sea. 

Still  ebb  and  flow, 

Seeking  and  calling  with  perpetual  moan, 

Though  but  the  sea-flowers  in  the  twilight  glow 
And  give  no  answering  tone! 

With  every  breeze 

Send  forth  a message,  southward,  westward  blown; 
Tell  them  pink-petaled,  bright  anemones 
Have  in  their  foot  prints  grown. 

And  some  soft  day 

Of  rich  midsummer  may  the  wanderers  bring, 

In  this  dim  grotto  evermore  to  stay, 

Beloved  of  Ocean’s  King. 


IV. — BAR  HARBOR. 

The  island  city  glitters  on  the  bay, 

Pride  of  the  summer  sea, 

And  sky  and  wave  exultant  homage  pay 
Her  blooming  royalty. 

The  harbor  gleams  with  myriad  snowy  sail 
That  wait  her  queenly  will: 

She  wraps  the  mist  about  her  like  a veil, 

And  every  oar  is  still. 

But  as  the  Sun  outpours  his  ardent  ray, 

Afar  her  beauties  show; 

Bright  awnings,  snowy  tents,  pavilions  gay, 
With  life  and  lustre  glow. 

No  hiding-place  is  this  for  mournful  fate; 

No  sorrow  here  is  guest: 

These  summer  palaces  are  dedicate 
To  pleasure  and  to  rest. 

Here  Fashion  plumes  her  brilliant,  airy  wing 
And  brightens  sea  and  shore, 

A rainbow-colored,  transitory  thing, 

Now  here,  now  seen  no  more. 

Pleased  with  the  brief,  exotic  revelry 
Of  this  ephemeral  train, 

In  proud  delight  the  city  of  the  sea 
Assumes  imperial  reign; 

While  in  his  solitude,  serene  and  high, 

The  Island  Genius  sits, 

Unconscious  of  the  rose-winged  butterfly 
Which  o’er  his  footstool  flits! 


V.— EAGLE  LAKE. 

Far  up  the  slope,  by  mountain  breezes  fanned, 
This  shining  silver  cup, 

As  if  to  some  great  spirit’s  beckoning  hand, 
The  hills  have  lifted  up. 
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Down  the  bright  wave  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
The  answering  ripples  stir. 

Drifting  we  watch,  in  gorge  and  glen  below, 
Dark  woods  of  pine  and  fir; 

We  lift  our  eyes,  and  high  above  us  tower 
Turrets  of  barren  rock, 

Gray,  massive  heights  where  foliage  and  flower 
Shrink  from  the  tempest’s  shock. 

How  long  this  fair  expanse,  so  beauteous  still, 
Only  the  eagle  knew, 

When  to  his  eyrie  on  yon  frowning  hill 
With  eager  cry  he  flew! 

How  long  the  Indian’s  stealthy  pathway  led 
Up  from  the  island  shore, 

And  though  the  wild-eyed  deer  before  him  fled, 
He  paused  to  gaze  once  more! 
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SUNRISE  ON  GREEN  MOUNTAIN. 


Yet  as  to-day  we  dip  the  gleaming  oar 
And  gayly  float  along, 

While  happy  voices  from  the  further  shore 
Hail  us  with  shout  and  song, 

As  fresh,  as  full  with  dew  of  forest  rills, 
This  silver,  mountain  cup, 

As  when  to  some  Great  Spirit  of  the  hills 
It  first  was  lifted  up. 

VI.—  SUNRISE  ON  GREEN  MOUNTAIN. 


A pale  gray  light,  a single  line  of  rose, 
Reveal  where  Night  and  Dawn 
Are  scattering  blossoms  at  the  Orient  shrine 
Of  the  approaching  Morn. 

The  mountain-tops  below  this  utmost  height 
Are  still  in  shadow;  in  the  vale  ’tis  night. 

Afar  the  ocean  slumbers,  and  it  seems 
Upon  its  tranquil  breast 
To  clasp  its  islands,  lulled  last  night  to  sleep, 
In  morning's  sweeter  rest. 
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For,  leagues  away,  the  sea  is  silent,  save 

Where  island  shores  feel  the  caressing  wave. 

But  from  the  forest  hills  which  circle  round 
A long  low  bugle  note 

From  the  white-throated  sparrow  of  the  woods 
Begins  to  swell  and  float; 

Bird  answers  bird ; the  music  soars  until 

The  mountains  with  their  matin  chorus  thrill. 

Now  Nature  scarcely  breathes.  A mellow  glow, 
Broader,  intenser,  higher, 

Flushes  the  eastern  world  from  zone  to  zone — 
And  are  the  clouds  on  fire  ? 

For  suddenly  a dazzling  splendor  lights 

The  outer  edges  of  yon  heavenly  heights. 

It  is  the  signal  fire!  The  lower  land, 

Hushed  and  unconscious  still, 

Delays  its  worship  till  the  coming  sun 
Salutes  the  monarch  hill. 

Awake,  ye  valleys!  lift  the  jubilant  lay! 

For  on  the  mountain-top  I speak  alone  with  Day! 


VII.— ECHO  LAKE. 

In  sunset  beauty  lies  the  lake, 

A limpid,  lustrous  splendor! 


“FLOAT  NKARKK  STILL  AND  DROP  TUB  OAR.” 
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The  mists  which  wrapped  the  mountain,  break, 
And  Storm  Cliff's  rugged  outlines  take 
An  aspect  warm  and  tender. 

Now  listen!  for  a spirit  dwells 

High  in  these  mountain  nooks  and  dells. 

Echo ! Echo  ! 

Hail  to  thee!  Hail  to  thee! 

Sad  Echo,  mocked  of  all  her  kind, 

Here  haunts  the  fleeting  summer, 

And  sends  her  voice  upon  the  wind, 

Still  hoping  long-lost  love  to  find 
In  every  transient  comer. 

Not  where  ’mid  silver  beeches  shines 
The  lake’s  pellucid  fountain, 

But  high  o’er  tangled  shrubs  and  vines 
She  dwells  amid  the  spectral  pines, 

The  spectre  of  the  mountain. 

Float  nearer  still  and  drop  the  oar, 

Here  where  the  lilies  glisten: 

O Echo,  we  return  no  more; 

For  us  beyond  the  island  shore 

True  love  doth  long  and  listen. 

Thou  grievest  not,  nor  dost  rejoice, 

O wandering,  solitary  Voice! 

Echo ! Echo  ! 

Farewell ! Farewell ! 


A DAY’S  “DRIVE”  WITH  MONTANA  COW-BOYS. 


SOFTLY  outlined  in  dark  masses,  a wall 
in  the  east  against  the  clear  sky,  over 
which  the  first  faint  flush  of  early  morn- 
ing is  slowly  stealing,  height  upon  height, 
rise  the  mountains.  Gray  in  the  shadow 
of  still  lingering  night,  the  wide  plain 
stretches  at  their  feet.  In  the  blue  dome 
above,  the  stars,  going  to  rest  after  their 
nocturnal  vigil  over  the  slumbering  earth, 
extinguish  their  shining  lanterns  one  by 
one,  and  the  moon,  veiling  her  mild  face 
in  the  fleecy  folds  of  a soft,  low-lying 
white  cloud,  is  slowly  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  as  if  fleeing  in  maiden  modesty 
before  the  ardent  gaze  of  the  coming  sun- 
god. 

Rosy  red,  glowing  as  with  a deep  warm 
fire,  brighter  and  brighter  grows  the  sky; 
darker,  yet  more  clearly  in  the  rich  pur- 
ple of  their  shadows,  loom  the  mountains, 


until  the  sun,  shooting  long,  glittering 
shafts  of  yellow  light  up  to  the  zenitli 
from  behind  them,  sheds  the  reflection  of 
its  approaching  glory  far  over  the  level 
surface  of  the  prairie,  chasing  away  the 
shades  of  night  and  rousing  sleeping  na- 
ture  from  her  dreams. 

Down  in  the  camp,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
grove  of  low  trees  hard  by  the  bank  of 
the  little  stream  which  cuts  through  the 
plain,  winding  in  graceful  curves  until 
lost  in  the  mouth  of  the  canon  over  there 
in  the  mountains,  they  are  already  astir, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  watch- fire,  replen- 
ished with  an  armful  of  the  dry  sage- 
brush and  burning  brightly,  rolls  upward 
in  a straight  blue  column,  while  the  black 
face  of  the  negro  cook,  shining  like  pol- 
ished ebony  in  contrast  with  the  huge 
flapping  white  felt  hat  that  overshadows 
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savage  cattle,  their  forms  relieving  dark 
against  the  yellowish-brown  expanse  of 
prairie. 

Up  comes  the  sun  over  the  mountains; 
brighter  and  brighter  glows  the  sky. 
Away  off  there,  loping  stealthily  along, 
now  stopping  for  a moment  to  look  back 
over  their  shoulders,  now  trotting  on  again, 
a few  coyotes  are  sneaking  back,  with 
drooping  bushy  tails  and  pointed  ears,  to 
the  cover  of  the  little  “coulees”  and 
mound-shaped  buttes  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  like  coward  prowlers  of  the  night 
seeking  their  dens  at  the  coming  of  the 
light.  The  discordant,  laughing  cry  of  the 
magpie,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush  by  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  mingles  with  the 
whistle  of  the  broad-winged  curlew,  and 
far,  far  up  in  the  heavens  two  black  specks 
in  the  blue  ether,  swinging  round  and 
round  in  great  circles,  an  eagle  and  his 
mate  are  soaring. 

Rustle  now,  bo}rs,  rustle!  for  you  have 
a long  and  hard  day’s  work  before  you. 
You  must  get  away  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  for  these  hundreds  of  cattle 
must  be  driven  through  the  narrow  canon 
in  the  mountain  to-day,  and  the  evening 
must  find  them  slaking  their  thirst  in  the 
cool  streams  and  feeding  on  the  rich 
“ bunch”  grass  on  the  great  plains  on  the 
other  side  of  the  “divide.”  Rustle  there, 
you  lazy  fellows ! No  time  for  “ monkey- 
ing” round  now.  Roll  up  your  bedding, 
pack  your  wagon,  get  your  breakfast,  and 
away ! 

A picturesque,  hardy  lot  of  fellows, 
these  wild  “cow-boys,”  as  they  sit  on  the 
ground  by  the  fire,  each  man  with  his 
can  of  coffee,  his  fragrant  slice  of  fried 
bacon  on  the  point  of  his  knife-blade,  or 
sandwiched  in  between  two  great  hunks 
of  bread,  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
onslaughts  of  appetites  made  keen  by  the 
pure,  invigorating  breezes  of  these  high 
plains.  See  that  brawny  fellow  with  the 
crisp,  tight-curling  yellow  hair  growing 
low  down  on  the  nape  of  his  massive 
neck  rising  straight  and  supple  from  the 
low  collar  of  his  loose  flannel  shirt,  his 
sun-browned  face  with  the  piercing  gray 
eyes  looking  out  from  under  the  broad 
brim  of  his  hat,  his  lower  limbs  clad  in 
the  heavy  “chaps” — or  leather  overalls 
— stained  a deep  reddish-brown  by  long 
use  and  exposure  to  wind  and  weather, 
his  revolver  in  its  holster  swinging  from 
the  cartridge -filled  belt,  and  his  great 
spurs  tinkling  at  every  stride,  as,  having 


drained  the  last  drop  of  coffee,  he  puts 
down  the  can,  and  turns*  from  the  fire 
toward  the  horses,  picking  up  as  he  goes 
the  huge  heavy  leather  saddle,  with  its 
high  pommel  and  streaming  thongs  of 
rawhide,  that  has  served  him  as  a pillowr 
during  the  night.  Quickly  his  “cayuse” 
is  saddled,  the  great  broad  hair-rope  girths 
tightly  “sinched,”  the  huge  bit  slipped 
into  the  unwilling  mouth,  and  with  a 
bound  the  active  fellow  is  in  the  sad- 
dle. Paw,  pony,  pawr;  turn  your  eyes 
till  the  whites  show;  lay  your  pointed 
ears  back;  squeal  and  kick  to  your  heart’s 
content.  Oh,  buck  away ! you  have  found 
your  master;  for  the  struggle  does  not 
last  long.  The  practiced  hand,  the  heavy 
spurs,  and  stinging  whip  soon  repeat  the 
almost  daily  lesson,  and  with  one  last 
wicked  shake  of  the  head  the  wiry  “cay- 
use” breaks  into  his  easy  lope,  and  away 
go  horse  and  rider  to  their  appointed  sta- 
tion on  the  flank  of  the  great  drove. 

The  others  soon  follow,  camp  is  brok- 
en, the  wagon  securely  packed  ready  for 
the  road,  and  the  work  of  the  day  com- 
mences. The  cattle  seem  to  know  w'hat  is 
coming.  On  the  edges  of  their  scattered 
masses  the  steers  lift  their  heads  and  gaze, 
half  stupidly,  half  frightened,  at  the  flying 
horsemen;  as  the  flauks  are  turned  they 
begin  closing  in  toward  one  another,  mov- 
ing up  in  little  groups  to  a common  cen- 
tre. Now  and  then  a steer  or  some  young 
bull,  more  headstrong  or  more  terrified 
than  his  comrades,  breaks  away  and  can- 
ters off  clumsily  over  the  prairie.  In  a 
moment  he  is  pursued,  headed  off,  turned, 
and  driven  in  toward  the  herd  again.  As 
they  “close  in  mass” — to  use  an  apt  mili- 
tary phrase — “rounded  up”  on  all  sides 
by  the  swift-riding  cow-boys,  they  are 
gently  urged  onward  by  the  drivers  in 
the  rear,  until  the  whole  herd  is  slow- 
ly moving  forward,  feeding  as  they  go, 
in  a loose  wide  column,  headed  toward 
the  break  in  the  mountains  that  indicates 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  through  which  it 
is  to  pass. 

Gradually  the  prairie  is  crossed ; quietly 
and  gently  the  nervous  brutes  are  crowd- 
ed more  closely  together;  two  or  three  of 
the  men  gallop  on  ahead  to  the  opening 
of  the  pass,  guarded  by  two  cone-shaped 
mounds  like  redoubts  thrown  out  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  head  off  stragglers 
and  to  turn  the  leaders  of  the  herd  into 
the  narrow  trail  that  runs  in  between  the 
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high,  tree-covered,  rocky  walls  of  the 
canon.  So!  so-o-o!  gently  calling,  quiet- 
ly and  patiently  urging,  the  drivers  bunch 
the  horned  multitude  together  into  one 
almost  compact  mass.  So-o-o!  So!  gen- 
tly! gently!  push,  boys,  push  in  from  both 
sides,  curb  your  horses,  keep  them  quiet. 
So!  so!  drive  slowly  from  the  rear,  press 
oil  slowly,  yet  firmly,  until  the  head  of  the 
herd  enters  the  pass. 

Patter!  patter!  patter!  the  rushing,  con- 
fused roar  of  hundreds  of  hoofs  striking 
the  haitl  road-bed,  a queer  sound,  filling 
the  air  with  a low  yet  penetrating  noise, 
like  the  falling  of  millions  of  hailstones 
on  dry  leaves,  not  the  heavy  and  sharp 
ringing  tramp  of  iron-shod  horses,  but  a 
shuffling,  soft,  although  distinctly  mark- 
ed muffled  rolling,  something  like  that 
produced  by  the  distant  passage  of  a hea- 
vily laden  freight-train.  Slowly,  irresist- 
ibly onward  through  the  wild  canon — the 
frowning  walls  of  sandstone  and  gigantic 
pines  towering  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
and  below,  rushing  and  foaming  over  its 
rough  bed,  the  river — pushing  forward 
like  a stream  of  liquid  lava  from  some 
vomiting  crater,  long  drawn  out  in  a 
crowded,  dense  column  on  the  narrow, 
winding  trail,  moves  the  mighty  herd.  A 


thick,  smoke-like  cloud  of  yellow  dust — 
through  which  the  sunlight  breaking 
lights  up  the  tangle  of  horns,  swaying  and 
tossing  in  the  distance  like  foam  cresting 
the  angry  billows  of  some  dark,  storm- 
lashed  torrent — hovel's  above;  a heavy, 
sweetish  odor  fills  the  air;  and  mingling 
with  the  pattering  rush  of  the  hoofs  and 
the  roar  of  the  stream  comes  the  occa- 
sional booming  bellow  of  some  frightened 
steer. 

Very  slowly  and  cautiously  the  herd 
moves  forward ; sometimes  there  is  a halt 
in  front;  those  in  the  rear  crowd  up  more 
closely;  very  gently,  and  with  soothing 
cries,  the  experienced  cow-boys  urge  them 
on  again.  It  is  ticklish  work,  for  a mo- 
mentary panic  may  drive  scores  of  them 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain. Already  this  morning  an  unfortu- 
nate steer,  pushed  in  a sudden,  panicky 
rush  of  his  companions  over  the  edge  of 
the  trail,  has  fallen  down  into  the  foaming 
torrent,  and  been  dashed  to  death  on  the 
jagged  rocks  a hundred  feet  below.  Rid- 
ing slowly  in  the  rear,  look  along  the  trail 
and  over  the  backs  of  the  advancing  cat- 
tle up  the  caflon  ahead.  Sometimes  the 
road  descends  until  the  stream  licks  the 
earth  at  its  side,  spreading  in  little  slial- 
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low  pools  across  it,  sometimes  cutting 
through  it,  as  it  curves  abruptly  around 
some  point  of  rocks,  only  to  recross  it 
again  further  on. 

And  now  the  cafion  widens,  and,  suc- 
ceeding the  high  rock  walls  and  great 
trees,  its  sides  gradually  merge  into  gently 
rising,  grass-covered  slopes;  the  river  too 
is  broader,  its  surface  shining  like  polish- 
ed silver,  and  betraying  its  onward  move- 
ment only  by  an  occasional  soft  ripple 
and  low  lap-lap  of  the  water  against  its 
overhanging  banks,  from  which,  breathing 
out  the  sweet  fragrance  of  thousands  of 
newly  opened  buds,  the  wild  rose  bushes 
hang  down  their  slender  branches.  Away 
up  the  slopes,  dancing  and  nodding  their 
pretty  heads  in  the  soft  breeze,  the  gayly 
colored  wild  flowers — yellow  sunflowers, 
daisies, blue  harebells — mingle  their  bright 
hues,  melting  into  one  another  on  the  dis- 
tant round  hill-tops,  covering  them  as  with 
a carpet  of  the  softest  velvet. 

Let  the  herd  move  more  easily  now, 
drifting  slowly  along,  and  opening  its 


ranks  a little,  so  as  to  enable  the  hungry 
brutes  to  crop  at  the  fresh  juicy  grass  as 
they  go;  you  have  leisure  to  open  your 
saddle-bags  and  take  a little  lunch,  sur  le 
pouce,  and  a “swig”  of  whiskey  and  wa- 
ter, if  you  have  any.  Or  you  can  light 
your  pipe  as  you  let  your  bridle  fall  on 
your  cayuse's  neck,  and  lounge  in  your 
saddle,  folding  your  arms,  and  resting  your 
elbows  on  the  flat,  round  top  of  the  high 
pommel,  keeping,  however,  a watchful  eye 
on  your  charges  lest  some  adventurous 
two-year-old  wander  away  from  the  drove 
and  lose  himself  in  the  deep  coulees  or 
ravines  that,  cutting  through  the  rounded 
spurs  of  the  hills,  run  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  trail.  Although  the  sun  is  now  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  pours  down  the  full 
power  of  his  rays,  the  breeze  tempers  the 
heat,  and  there  rises  no  blinding,  choking 
dust  from  the  soft  grass,  except  a little 
cloud  now  and  then  where  some  tyrannic 
bull  or  surly  steer  widens  the  space  about 
him  by  a short,  vicious  charge  at  some  en- 
croaching comrades.  The  afternoon  weal's 
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slowly  away,  the  herd  constantly  advan- 
cing, except  for  a short  halt  now  and  again 
at  some  inviting  spot,  where  the  grass 
grows  luxuriantly  or  the  stream  crosses. 
The  hills  are  smaller,  there  are  wide  open- 
ings between  them,  and  soon  a broad  plain, 
rich  in  the  marvellous  color  of  its  shifting 
light  and  shade,  and  covered  with  brown 
waving  grass  and  great  patches  of  bluish- 
gray  sage-brush,  stretches  to  the  far  hori- 
zon, flat  and  apparently  level  as  a billiard 
table,  full  of  promise  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment for  the  hot  and  tired  beasts. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  camping 
places  this  evening.  Grass  there  is  in 
abundance;  the  herd  is  still  following  the 
course  of  the  rivulet,  so  water  in  plenty  is 
at  hand;  and  fuel  of  the  best  for  a camp 
fire  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  cutting 
a few  armfuls  of  the  sage-brush. 

The  cattle  feel  that  the  hour  of  rest  has 
come,  as,  unrestrained  by  the  drivers,  they 


wander  at  freedom  out  on  the  prairie,  or 
stand  knee-deep  in  the  water,  drinking  it 
in  in  long  draughts,  and  elevating  their 
dripping  muzzles  to  “moo1’  forth  their 
contentment.  The  horses  are  unsaddled 
and  allowed  to  browse,  and  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  in  the  west  and  the  fires  are  light- 
ed, all  hands  busy  themselves  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  evening  meal. 

The  long  twilight  sets  in,  gradually 
melting  into  the  shades  of  night;  silence 
reigns  over  the  prairie,  broken  only  by  the 
far-off  yelp  of  the  prowling  coyote,  or  the 
crackling  of  a dry  twig  as  some  restless 
steer  moves  about  in  the  sage-brush.  The 
tired  cow-boy,  the  events  of  the  day  briefly 
discussed  with  the  after-supper  pipe  by  the 
glowing  embers  of  the  fire,  spreads  his 
bedding  on  the  ground,  rolls  his  blanket 
about  him,  and,  his  head  resting  in  the  seat 
of  his  saddle,  is  soon  buried  in  the  dream- 
less sleep  of  the  hardy  frontiersman. 


OLD  FORT  KRIK. 
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LOOKING  across  Niagara  River  from 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  Fort  Erie, 
whose  most  frequent  visitors  to-day  are 
the  cows  of  the  neighboring  farmers 
browsing  peacefully  on  the  grass-grown 
ramparts,  whence  seventy  years  ago  Gen- 
eral Peter  B.  Porter  made  his  brilliant 
sortie,  one  sees  the  granite  tower  of  the 
City  Hall  of  Buffalo  rising  command i ug- 
ly above  the  surrounding  miles  of  ware- 
houses and  factory  chimneys,  hooded  in 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  steam. 

Northward,  past  the  high  bluff  crown- 


ed by  the  ruins  of  Fort  Porter  and  the 
stone  copings  of  “The  Front,”  flows  the 
Niagara  with  a constantly  accelerating 
velocity.  Parallel  with  it,  “packed  with 
long  lines  of  freighted  boats  towed  by 
slow-paced  horses,”  is  the  Erie  Canal, 
“the  author  and  sure  conservator  of  the 
fortunes  of  Buffalo.” 

South  and  westward  Lake  Erie  spreads 
out  in  endless  billows;  and  at  the  east, 
forming  a noble  background  to  the  city, 
rise  the  Chautauqua  hills  and  the  high- 
lands of  Evans  and  Wales. 
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In  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Cana-  ning  speed  up  into  the  roof  of  the  build- 
dian  fortress  all  is  stagnation.  Peaceful  ing,  where  they  deposit  their  load  in  the 
country  roads  lead  off  through  green  bins,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
lanes,  and  in  the  half  - decayed  frame  cargo  which  by  the  old  method  of  “Irish- 
mansions,  surrounded  by  tall  Lombardy  men’s  backs”  would  have  required  a month 
poplars,  and  supported  from  foundation  to  discharge  can  now  be  stowed  away  in 
to  cornice  by  Corinthian  columns,  is  a five  hours. 

reminder  of  that  departed  grandeur  which  Buffalo  Creek  is  interesting  not  only 
made  Fort  Erie  in  by-gone  days  what  her  for  its  connection  with  an  invention  which r 
neighbor  over  the  river  is  to-day — a centre  by  facilitating  the  movement  of  bread- 
of  gay  life.  stuffs,  has  a vital  concern  for  all  mankind, 

To  understand  the  past,  present,  or  fu-  but  as  the  stream — “ a ford  then  only  waist 
ture  of  Buffalo  as  a port  of  entry,  the  deep” — from  across  whose  entrance  some 
results  of  her  characteristic  industries,  sixty  years  ago  a few  citizens,  determined 
and  the  pluck  of  her  early  settlers — and  that  Buffalo  should  be  the  western  termi- 
no  city  in  the  United  States  more  directly  nus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  dug  away  the  sand 
owes  her  present  prosperity  to  the  energy  bar  which  choked  its  channel.  Buffalo 
of  a few  far-seeing  pioneers  — one  must  Creek  Harbor  was  begun,  carried  on,  and 
approach  her  from  the  harbor  side.  completed  principally  by  three  private  in- 

In  the  foreground  stands  the  most  im-  dividuals,  who  mortgaged  the  whole  of 
posing  row  of  bread -distributers  on  the  their  estate  in  its  behalf.  The  river  is 
lakes,  the  mammoth  grain  elevators  of  Buf-  now  protected  north  and  south  by  two 
falo  Creek,  nearly  forty  of  them,  making  breakwaters,  but  the  capacious  harbor 
an  elephantine  procession  a mile  long,  with  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  for  the  grow- 
a combined  storage  capacity  of  9,250,000  ing  commerce  of  the  city,  and  the  United 
bushels, and  a transfer  capacity  of  3,102,000  States  government  is  making  an  outside 
bushels,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  harbor  by  the  construction  of  a breakwa- 
receiving  from  lake  vessels  and  transfer-  ter  designed  to  be  four  thousand  feet  long, 
ring  to  canal-boats  and  cars  daily  3,000,000  fronting  the  entrance  of  the  river  about  a 
bushels  of  wheat,  a rate  unequalled  at  any  half-mile  from  the  shore.  With  the  com- 
other port  in  this  country.  It  is  not  un-  pletion  of  this  breakwater  facilities  will 
common  to  see  a large  lake  vessel  unload-  exist  for  the  building  of  new  wharves  ag- 
ing and  two  canal-boats  and  two  trains  of  gregating  an  additional  five  miles,  making 
freight-cars  loading  at  the  same  time.  the  available  water-front  about  nineteen 
The  site  of  the  Bennett  elevator,  at  the  miles.  In  other  words,  the  commerce  of 
junction  of  the  creek  and  the  Evans  ship-  Buffalo  Creek  is  destined  one  day  to  rival 
canal,  is  historic  as  marking  the  scene  of  the  gigantic  traffic  of  the  river  Mersey, 
an  experiment  only  less  interesting  than  when  the  harbor  of  this  queen  city  of  the 
the  first  voyage  of  Robert  Fulton’s  steam-  lakes  will  vie  with  that  of  Liverpool  in 
boat,  for  it  was  here,  in  1842,  that  a Buffa-  her  endless  docks  and  warehouses. 

Ionian,  Joseph  Dart,  built  the  first  steam  Mr.  Henry  James  banishes  one  of  his. 
storage  transfer  elevator,  on  the  well-  characters  from  the  Eternal  City  to  44  Buf- 
known  elevator  and  conveyer  principle  falo”  as  to  the  wild  West,  forgetting  or  un- 
of  Oliver  Evans,  in  the  face  of  the  jeers  of  aware  that  the  name  of  this  lake  city  is 
his  townsmen,  who  predicted  that  he  would  not  without  Old  World  precedent.  Bos- 
find  to  his  cost  that  “Irishmen’s  backs  porus  means  ox -passage,  and  Oxford  a 
were,  after  all,  the  cheapest  elevators.”  ford  for  oxen.  That  the  city  derives  its 
The  capacity  of  Joseph  Dart’s  elevator  name  from  the  river  is  certain,  but  wheth- 
was  but  55,000  bushels,  with  a power  of  er  the  river  was  so  called  because  the  buf- 
raising  1000  bushels  an  hour.  To-day  falo  had  at  one  time  grazed  in  the  shade  of 
such  an  elevator  as  that  of  the  connecting  the  bass  wood- trees  along  its  margins,  now 
terminal  railroad,  having  a capacity  of  lined  with  elevators,  floaters,  lumber-yards, 
1,000,000  bushels,  can  elevate  19,000  bush-  coal  pockets,  chutes,  and  trestles,  or  from  a 
els  an  hour.  Watching  the  legs  of  the  mistake  in  the  Indian  title,  has  not  been 
two  towers  of  this  huge  elevator  drop  upon  satisfactorily  determined.  The  name  of 
a mass  of  wheat  in  the  hold  of  a lake  ves-  the  city  first  appears  in  a treaty  made  at 
sel  moored  at  its  wharf,  the  machinery  Fort  Stanwix — now  Rome — between  the- 
start,  and  the  twelve- quart  buckets  dip  United  States  and  the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
down  into  the  grain  and  rush  with  light-  acy. 
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All  through  the  summer  the  harbor  is 
full  of  life — tugs  dart  hither  and  yon,  lake 
vessels,  big  and  little,  receive  their  cargoes, 
huge  steamers  and  propellers  take  on  pas- 
sengers or  freight  for  the  upper  lakes, 
while  numerous  pleasure-yachts,  named 
for  sea-nymplis  and  dryads,  steam  toward 
the  International  Bridge,  which  opens  in 
the  centre  with  massive  swing,  and  per- 
mits them  to  pass  through  on  their  way 
“down  the  river.”  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant. stretching  in  all  directions, are  the 
iron  rails  over  which  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  West  reaches  the  Eastern  sea  board. 

To  win  the  heart  of  this  queen  city  to- 
day you  must  court  her  in  the  role  of  a 
railway  king.  You  must  come  as  the  pro- 
jector of  a new  trunk  line,  prepared  to  lay 
your  millions  at  her  feet  in  return  for  a 
site  from  which  to  throw  another  iron 
girdle  around  the  city,  and  with  thousands 
more  to  invest  for  a commanding  lot  on 
Delaware  Avenue,  “The  Circle,”  or  front- 
ing one  of  the  many  park  approaches, 
whereupon  to  erect  a palace  of  Medina 
sandstone,  or  a cypress-sliingled  villa  ri- 
valling those  of  Newport  or  the  famous 
Jerusalem  Road. 

Never  was  the  imperial  position  of  Buf- 
falo appreciated  as  now,  when  all  signs 
point  to  the  realization  of  the  prophecy 
that  she  is  destined  to  sit  “like  a com- 
mercial Constantinople  stretching  along 
the  Bosporus  of  the  broad  Niagara,  and 
holding  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles  that 
shall  open  and  shut  the  gates  of  trade  for 
the  regions  east  and  west.”  A study  of 
the  globe  will  show  why,  from  the  found- 
er of  the  city  in  1797  down  to  the  latest 
railway  manager  of  1885,  eager  to  obtain 
an  approach  to  the  International  Bridge, 
already  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
traffic  and  mooting  the  revival  of  the  old 
scheme  of  tunnelling  under  the  Niagara, 
every  sagacious  person  has  predicted  a 
great  commercial  future  for  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Empire  State.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
the  whole  world  will  pay  her  tribute.  Not 
only  will  the  products  of  the  immense 
wheat  fields  of  the  Red  River,  the  coal,  oil, 
and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lumber  of 
Michigan  and  the  Southern  States,  the 
ores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  live  stock  of 
the  great  western  prairies  pass  through 
her  gates,  but  the  commerce  of  Asia  with 
the  Atlantic  States,  with  England,  and  the 
Continent. 

In  the  year  of  Buffalo’s  incorporation, 


1832,  when  there  were  but  one  hundred 
miles  of  rail  in  the  United  States,  was 
granted  the  first  permit  to  put  a railroad 
through  Erie  County.  Now,  without  the 
repetition  of  a rod,  over  nine  thousand 
miles  of  travel  are  possible  on  the  lines 
centring  at  Buffalo  alone,  as  the  starting- 
point  or  terminus  of  twenty  different  rail- 
way lines.  No  city,  save  one,  owes  so 
much  to  railroads  as  does  Buffalo.  Her 
terminal  facilities  are  unequalled,  and  her 
transfer  yards  at  East  Buffalo  are  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  the  outlying 
country  encompassed  for  miles  about  by  a 
net- work  of  tracks,  approaching  closer  and 
closer  as  they  near  the  city,  and  extending 
around  the  harbor -side  to  pour  their 
freight  of  coal,  salt,  and  petroleum  into  the 
lake  vessels  in  return  for  a cargo  of  grain, 
flour,  lumber,  iron,  and  copper  ore.  Com- 
mercial Buffalo  is  like  a portly  and  self- 
satisfied  spider,  supreme  in  the  centre  of 
her  web. 

The  business  man  has  his  choice  among 
six  different  routes  to  New  York  city. 
The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River; 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western ; the 
New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  ; the 
Lehigh  Valley ; and  the  Buffalo  division 
of  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia— all  lead  east  amid  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  interior  of  the  State.  Stretching 
away  in  an  opposite  direction  toward  the 
western  prairies  are  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  the  Great 
Western  division,  and  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis,  or  “Nickel  Plate.” 
The  remaining  nine  roads  are  local  lines. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railway,  a belt  freight  line 
four  miles  in  length,  extending  down  on 
either  side  of  the  ship  canal.  Every  rail- 
road entering  the  city  has  a connection 
with  this,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  city’s 
grant  its  rates  are  uniform  to  all,  thus 
placing  the  railroads  on  equal  terms. 

Within  the  city  limits  railroad  cor- 
porations own  2746  acres,  or  more  than 
four  square  miles  of  territory.  There 
are  436  miles  of  standard  gauge  track — 
more  miles  of  rails  than  are  con- 
tained in  any  other  city  on  the  globe. 
Within  the  corporate  boundaries  of  his 
own  town  the  Buffalonian  could  enjoy  a 
railroad  journey  equal  to  a trip  to  New 
York  over  the  Lackawanna,  with  twenty- 
six  miles  to  spare. 
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THE  COAL  DOCKS. 


What  gives  unusual  interest  to  the 
marvellous  railroad  improvements  in  Buf- 
falo since  1880,  from  which  year  dates 
the  “new  era”  of  prosperity,  is  the  fact 
that  to  this  construction  all  the  newer 
scientific  principles  have  been  applied. 
The  railroad  kings  of  America  have  dis- 
covered that  the  traffic  capacity  of  railroad 
lines  is  limited  mainly  by  the  extent  of 
their  terminal  facilities,  and  with  this  con- 
viction have  been  developing  the  terminal 
facilities  of  Buffalo  most  assiduously.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  affords  a notable 
illustration  of  a successful  application  of 
the  modern  theory,  for  although  it  has  not 
a line  of  its  own  to  Buffalo,  but  sends  its 
coal-laden  cars  hither  from  Waverly  over 
the  Erie,  the  company  has  nevertheless 
expended  millions  in  the  acquisition  of 
unsurpassed  terminal  facilities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  transshipping  its  coal,  and  sending  it  up 
Lake  Erie  and  over  other  roads.  Indeed, 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the 
improvements  making  on  the  Tifft  Farm 
property — a tract  of  425  acres,  belonging  to 
this  road,  at  a cost  of  §4,000,000,  will  prove 
of  greater  value  to  Buffalo  than  any  pub- 
lic work  since  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  These  improvements  consist  chief- 
ly in  the  turning  of  the  city  ship-canal 
into  the  farm,  and  so  cutting  it  backward 
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and  forward  at  right  angles  in  huge  paral- 
lelograms as  to  endow  the  city  with  eight 
additional  miles  of  docks — an  amount  of 
water-frontage  equal  to  all  she  had  before — 
and  giving  the  railway  corporations  a to- 
tal of  fourteen  miles  of  water-front  avail- 
able for  the  transfer  of  freight  from  lake 
to  mil.  The  most  discreditable  fact  about 
the  railroad  growth  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceeding  generosity  of  the  city  in 
the  matter  of  land  grants,  not  one  of  the 
roads  centring  at  Buffalo  has  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  erecting  a fine  railway 
station.  Those  of  many  New  England 
country  towns  are  far  superior. 

In  no  direction  has  the  sudden  broad- 
ening of  Buffalos  business  interests  been 
more  remarkable  than  in  coal,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  distribution.  A 
few  years  ago  the  coal  traffic  was  confined 
to  the  car-loads  necessary  for  local  use. 
As  the  city  developed  into  a manufacturing 
centre  the  cry  went  up,  “Give  us  cheap 
coal.”  This  caused  the  opening  of  direct 
railroad  communication  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania mines  and  the  wholesale  dealers. 
The  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
in  addition  to  its  railroad  property,  con- 
trols extensive  coal  mines  and  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  feeds  Buffalo 
with  a constantly  increasing  coal,  oil,  lum- 
ber, bark,  and  grain  commerce. 
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A few  years  ago  vessels  started  up  the  day  ranks  as  the  third  coal  depot  of  Amer- 
lakes  carrying  coal  as  ballast,  in  order  to  ica,  also  as  the  most  important  distribu- 
ting return  cargoes  of  grain.  To-day,  ting  point  for  anthracite  coal,  nearly  all 
the  freights  of  the  two  shipments  are  of  which  goes  through  the  city.  The  bi- 


about  the  same.  Coal  as  an  up  freightage 
is  fully  as  important  as  the  down  cargo 
of  grain.  Nearly  two  million  dollars  of 
property  is  engaged,  it  is  estimated,  in  car- 
rying the  product  of  the  coal  fields  from 
this  port,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock. 

In  the  amount  of  tonnage,  Buffalo  to- 
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tuminous  coal  trade  shows  a progressive 
growth  which,  if  prognosticated  a few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  in- 
credible. In  the  year  1874  the  receipts  were 
327,467 tons;  in  1884,  1,921,354 tons.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  largely  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  the 
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standing’  local  grievances,  on  account  of 
the  soot  it  showers  over  the  town.  The 
enormous  growth  of  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1874 
the  receipts  were  472,262  tons  ; in  1884, 
2,451,410  tons. 

Thus,  were  Buffalo  not  a railway  cen- 
tre, she  would  be  known  as  a coal  depot. 
Take  away  both  these  interests,  and  she 


would  he  reputed  one  of  the  leading  live- 
stock markets  of  the  country.  Without 
even  this,  her  grape-sugar  factories  would 
endow  her  still  with  a world-wide  name. 
Remove  the  grape-sugar  works  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Western  corn  fields, 
and  she  would  yet  be  famed  on  both  sides 
of  the  iVtlantic  Ocean  for  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feat  of  modern  times — the  can- 
tilever bridge  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  whicli  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Ni- 
agara, built  in  1883  at  the  Central  Bridge 
Works,  now  the  Union  Bridge  Company, 
of  Buffalo.  Aside  from  these  larger  and 
wider -known  establishments,  there  are 
over  two  thousand  manufactories,  num- 
bering among  the  more  important,  car- 
wheels,  stoves,  and  engines,  boots  and 
shoes,  oil  refineries,  malt-houses,  brewer- 
ies and  distilleries,  fiouring  mills,  chem- 
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ical  works,  ship  yards,  agricultural  iraple-  daily  newspapers  in  judicious  editorial 
ments,  and  minor  industries  without  num-  management  are  unexcelled.  The  Buffalo 
ber.  The  mail  of  one  large  establishment  Daily  Courier,  which  is  a descendant  of 
last  year  was  greater  in  amount  than  the  the  Star,  the  first  daily  paper  in  Buffalo, 
entire  receipts  of  the  post-office  in  1872.  has  had  a long  line  of  able  editors,  among 
In  Buffalo,  which  practically  controls  whom  was  the  late  William  A.  Seaver,  aft- 
tliis  industry,  originated  the  manufacture  erward  associated  with  Harper  s Drawer, 
of  grape-sugar.  One  alone  of  the  three  As  she  is  to-day  a highway  for  the  com- 
glucose  factories  of  Buffalo,  the  American,  merce  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  was 
consumes  10.000  bushels  of  corn  every  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  at  an  earlier 
twenty-four  hours,  requiring  as  feed  for  a period  a well  - trodden  pathway  across 
single  day  the  average  annual  product  of  which  passed  a motley  train  of  pilgrims 
434  acres  of  corn  fields,  or  more  than  half  and  warriors — French  hunters  and  trap- 
the  entire  annual  product  of  all  the  New  pers  striding  to  the  Northwest,  Cardina 
England  States,  more  than  one -sixth  of  Richelieu’s  Jesuit  missionaries  holding  up 
the  entire  product  of  New  York,  and  more  the  cross,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Long 
than  0.0022  of  the  total  crop  of  the  United  House  to  put  out  the  camp  fires  of  the  Kah- 
States.  quahs  and  Eries.  Since  first  her  soil  was 


JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 


An  enormous  capital  is  invested  by  the 
Courier,  Express,  and  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser in  the  printing,  lithographing, 
and  engraving  business.  Buffalo  claims 
also  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  her 


seen  by  white  men  the  habitations  of  three 
distinct  races  have  in  turn  occupied  it  ; and 
it  is  less  than  sixty  years  since  the  second 
of  these,  the  Seneca  Indians,  the  successors 
of  the  Kahqualis,  were  hunting  deer  on  the 
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present  site  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum, 
whose  symmetrical  red-tiled  towers, design- 
ed by  Richardson,  loom  up  imposingly  at 
the  head  of  Richmond  Avenue. 

Following  North  Street,  one  of  the  fash- 
ionable neighborhoods  of  Buffalo,  which 
intersects  Richmond  Avenue  at 
the  Circle,  down  Porter  Avenue, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it — a 
route  almost  identical  with  the 
“Guide  Board  Road”  of  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Indians  and  their 
English  allies  crossed  from  Can- 
ada to  Black  Rock  to  burn  Buf- 
falo— we  come  out  upon  the 
Front,  another  now  favorite 
residence  neighborhood.  Here 
the  Buffalonian  gets  his  one 
“marine”  view,  and  here,  too, 
he  has  a perpetual  reminder  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  soil. 

More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  smoke  wreaths 
of  the  Kahquahs’  lodges  rose  on 
both  sides  of  the  gorge  which 
witnesses  the  nuptials  of  the 
fairest  of  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  most  powerful  of  rivers. 

They  named  the  stream  that 
divided  their  ancient  domain 
the  Onniagahra,  or  Niagara. 

In  the  summer  of  1687,  says 
the  local  historian,  the  Baron 


la  Hontan  ascended  the  rapids  of  the  Ni- 
agara River  in  his  light  birchen  canoe  to 
Lake  Erie.  His  military  eye  taking  in  the 
commanding  situation  at  once,  he  recom- 
mended the  site  to  the  French  govern- 
ment for  a fort,  and  marked  it  Fort  Sup- 
pose on  the  map  that  illustrated 
his  travels.  The  fort  was  intend- 
ed as  a check  against  the  neigh- 
boring Iroquois  and  Seneca  In- 
dians. This,  the  earliest  historical 
notice  of  the  site  of  Buffalo,  was 
more  than  a hundred  years  prior 
to  the  Holland  land  purchase  and 
the  laying  out  of  the  city. 

“ In  her  many  diagonal  streets, 
all  radiating  from  a common  cen- 
tre, Buffalo,  as  I have  heard,  bears 
an  intentional  resemblance  to 
Washington.  But  where  is  the 
Capitol  ?”  queried  one  of  the  newer 
settlers  lately. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Buffalo 
that  she  lias  as  yet  perpetuated  by 
neither  statue  nor  memorial,  save 
in  the  name  of  a single  street,  his 
fame  who  not  only  first  predicted 
her  commercial  destiny,  but  what 
is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  cities,  selected  her  exact 
site  and  laid  out  in  the  then  wil- 
derness at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  a 
city  on  a scale  commensurate  with 
his  inspired  belief  in  her  destiny. 
As  agen  t for  the  Holland  Land  Com 


soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument. 
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pany,  Joseph  Ellicott, 
in  the  year  1804,  com- 
pleted the  survey  of 
the  broad  streets,  diag- 
onal avenues,  and  pub- 
lic squares,  some  of 
which  are  to-day  in- 
cluded in  her  extensive 
park  system,  and  all 
of  which  form  adequate 
approaches  to  the  n ewer 
suburbs  of  the  Buffalo 
of  1885.  To  her  sin- 
gularly open  and  at- 
tractive topography  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that 
she  does  not  add  that  next-to-godly  attri- 
bute, cleanliness. 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  the  brother  of  An- 
drew Ellicott,  then  Surveyor-General  of 
the  United  States.  Fresh  from  assisting 
his  kinsman  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington preparatory  to  its  becoming  the 
• seat  of  government,  lie  followed  the  same 
general  plan  in  surveying  the  streets  of 
44  New  Amsterdam,”  as  he  proposed  to  call 
it,  out  of  respect  to  liis  Dutch  employers, 
the  members  of  the  so-called  Holland 


Land  Company.  The  chief  business  thor- 
oughfare now  bears  the  commonplace 
name  of  Main  Street — one  which,  to  all 
save  the  ears  of  towns  people  accustomed 
to  it,  wonderfully  becomes  its  still  semi- 
countrified  air  and  the  non-imposing  char- 
acter of  many  of  its  buildings;  for  every- 
where in  her  business  sections  old  and 
new  Buffalo  jostle  each  other  pictur- 
esquely. Had  Joseph  Ellicott  been  al- 
lowed to  complete  his  design  in  the  no- 
menclature and  laying  out  of  the  main 
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thoroughfare  of  trade,  Main  Street  would 
have  been  Willink  Avenue  below  “ the 
Churches,”  and  Van  Staph orst  above,  for 
what  was  designed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Capitol  of  New  Amsterdam  forms  now 
the  three  blocks  in  Main  Street  bounded 
to^tlie  north  and  south  by  Eagle  and  Swan 
streets.  Here  Mr.  Ellicott  proposed  to 
erect  his  palace,  with  broad  vistas  opening 
to  view  in  all  directions.  The  eye  of  the 
prince  of  New  Amsterdam  could  have 
gazed  at  pleasure  up  Van  Staphorst  Ave- 
nue to  the  rising  ground  at  the  north, 
down  Willink  Avenue  to  the  harbor,  and 
out  Vollenhoven  Avenue  (Erie  Street)  to 
the  lake  and  Canada,  along  Stadnitski 
Avenue  (Church  Street)  to  the  State  res- 
ervation, and  up  Shimmelpennick  Ave- 
nue (Niagara  Street)  past  the  elegant  resi- 
dences circling  around  Niagara  Square, 
which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  his  city, 
straight  to  the  setting  sun.  The  westerly 
limit  of  this  manor,  extending  beyond  the 
present  west  side  of  Main  Street,  suggested 
the  title  of  “Ellicott’s  bow- window”  to 
the  towns-folk.  So  practical  a man  as 
President  Fillmore  expressed  just  regret 
that  the  democratic  spirit  of  that  time, 
jealous  of  so  baronial  an  establishment, 
cut  the  beautiful  semicircle  by  running 
Main  Street  through  instead  of  around  it, 


dividing  the  tract  of  about  one  hundred 
acres  by  North  and  South  Division  streets, 
since  Mr.  Ellicott  would  have  left  a splen- 
did building  for  the  display  of  the  fine 
arts  and  a beautiful  park  in  the  midst  of 
the  city.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  the  site  was  again  selected  by  the 
visionary  and  famous  Rathbun  for  his 
proposed  magnificent  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Rathbun’s  dream,  unlike  Elli- 
cott’s,  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  part 
in  1884,  when  the  commerce  of  the  lakes 
and  canal  joined  hands  with  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests  to  erect, 
further  down -town,  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change. The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade, 
which  sunk  its  identity  in  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  was  a corporation  with  a noble 
record.  To  its  unceasing  energy  and  pa- 
triotism is  due  the  promotion  of  many 
enterprises  affecting  deeply  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  city  and  nation. 

While  no  one  would  dare  to  advance  a 
claim  for  Buffalo  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  she  has  a thousand  charms  as 
a summer  home.  With  a turn  of  the  fau- 
cet one  may  drink  of  or  plunge  in  the  cool 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes.  The  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  the  breakfast  table  come 
fresh  and  crisp  each  morning  from  the 
market-gardens  about  the  city.  The  fish 
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were  caught  before  daylight  from  the 
depths  of  Niagara,  and  the  beefsteak  se- 
lected from  the  herds  waiting  transporta- 
tion at  the  East  Buffalo  stock-yards,  where 
larger  moneyed  transactions  on  a cash 
basis  take  place  daily  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  roses  and  the 
lilies  which  brighten  the  morning  meal 
were  plucked  in  the  door-yard.  If  the 
resident  be  a man  of  some  leisure  and 
fond  of  horseflesh,  he  takes  an  early 
morning  turn  behind  his  flyer  around  the 
Driving  Park,  one  of  the  best  and  fastest 
tracks  in  the  country,  and  famous  in  trot- 
ting annals  as  the  scene  of  Dexter’s  and 
Goldsmith  Maid’s  best  time.  The  yearly 
meet  on  these  grounds  the  first  week  in 
August  brings  a crowd  of  horsemen  and 
racers  to  the  city.  The  Driving  Park  As- 
sociation own  an  elegant  club-house,  in 
the  old  colonial  style,  from  the  verandas 
of  which  there  is  a fine  view  over  the  city 
to  the  lake  and  the  river. 

The  old  resident  who  has  somewhat 
thrown  off  the  cares  of  active  business 
visits  his  office  summer  mornings  to  read 
his  letters  and  give  directions  to  his 
clerks,  then  steps  aboard  his  steam-yacht 
with  a party  of  friends.  After  a good 
haul  of  black  bass  on  the  river,  he  drops 
anchor  at  Falconwood  to  join  his  neigh- 
bors and  their  wives,  or  perhaps  members 
of  his  own  family,  whom  the  club 
boat  has  brought  down  earlier  in 
the  day,  at  a six-o’clock  dinner. 

The  yachts  are  headed  up-stream 
just  at  the  twilight  hour,  when 


the  outlines  of  the  Canada  shore,  across 
which  tall  poplar-trees  throw  their  long 
shadows,  are  fading  into  indistinctness, 
and  make  their  dock  at  the  famous  Fort 
Erie  Ferry,  where  coaches  are  waiting  to 
take  the  summer  idlers  home  by  way  of 
the  park  boulevards. 

This  sketch  of  summer  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  suggestion  that 
Lake  Erie’s  zephyrs  have  so  tempered  the 
heated  midsummer  atmosphere  that  a 
blanket  tends  to  promote  the  luxurious 
slumbers  which  follow  the  evening  hours 
spent  in  the  piazza  with  one’s  neighbors. 
The  popularity  of  this  form  of  pleasuring 
was  voiced  by  the  Buffalonian  who  said, 
u When  I build,  I shall  build  a veranda, 
with  possibly  a house  attached.” 

Buffalo  now  ranks  among  the  gayest 
and  most  hospitable  cities  in  America. 
Her  commercial  growth  has  been  traced. 
It  would  be  no  less  interesting  to  note 
how  this  has  reacted  on  private  habits. 
Since  her  earliest  years  she  has  been  a 
community  of  great  friendliness  and  hos- 
pitality, of  comparative  sim- 
plicity in  social  forms,  and 
of  a singularly  democratic 
spirit.  While  she  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  so 
soon  as  the  business  quarter 
of  a town  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  a metropolis,  there  is 
a tendency  toward  in- 
creasing decorum  and 
stateliness  in  social  life, 
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agreeableness  and  intelligence,  not  size 
of  puree,  are,  as  before  she  became  a 
Mecca  for  capitalists,  the  standard  of  her 
representative  families.  Among  the  innu- 
merable pleasant  home  centres  of  Buffalo 


frontier.  To  Mr.  Marshall’s  efforts  was 
due  largely  the  organization  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  which  has  done  dili- 
gent and  honorable  service  in  collecting 
and  preserving  the  records  of  early  days. 


LANDING  AT  FALCON  WOOD. 


is  that  of  the  Hon.  James  0.  Putnam,  late- 
ly United  States  Minister  to  Belgium.  In 
his  high  public  record,  no  less  than  in  his 
liberal  culture  and  exceptional  social  qual- 
ities, Mr.  Putnams  fellow-townsmen  take 
great  pride. 

Buffalo  has  much  reason  to  honor  the 
literary  attainments  of  the  late  Orsamus 
H.  Marshall,  the  historian  of  the  Niagara 


While  several  private  individuals  have 
reached  what  Mr.  Howells  terms  “ the  pic- 
ture-buying stage”  of  development,  as  a 
city  Buffalo  gives  no  encouragement  to 
the  fine  arts.  Founded  in  1862,  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy  presents  a curious  example 
of  arrested  development,  and  of  the  stag- 
nation usual  to  art  enterprises  in  commer- 
cial centres.  The  most  beautiful  work 
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that  adorns  its  gallery,  “ The  Dead  Pearl- 
Diver,”  by  Paul  Akers  (owned  by  his 
heirs),  was  immortalized  by  Hawthorne  in 
The  Marble  Faun . 

The  Academy  owns  over  two  hundred 
paintings,  among  them  Phillipoteaux’s 
brilliant  panoramic  picture  of  the  French 
revolution  of  ’48,  an  immense  canvas,  des- 
tined to  be  historic,  containing  over  a 
hundred  figures,  remarkable  for  fine  draw- 
ing. The  interest  of  the  Jewett  Fund  in- 
sures the  purchase  of  a good  picture  every 


year  or  two,  and  many  have  been  contrib- 
uted by  representative  American  artists. 
Mr.  L.  G.  Sellstedt,  the  able  superintend- 
ent, for  years  has  given  of  his  time  un- 
stintingly  and  hopefully  for  the  future 
growth  of  art  in  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  Club  and  the  City  Club  are 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  representative 
men’s  clubs.  The  Buffalo  Club,  whose 
first  president  was  Millard  Fillmore,  is  the 
older  and  more  exclusive  organization,  and 
is  to  that  city  what  the  Somerset  Club 
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is  to  Boston.  It  also  upholds  the  city's 
reputation  for  hospitality  to  distinguished 
men,  dividing  the  honor  in  this  regard 
with  Falcon  wood.  Ordinarily  it  is  con- 
sidered the  whist  centre  of  the  town. 

The  City  Club,  for  some  years  the  only 
business  men’s  exchange,  numbers  over 
three  hundred  members,  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  newer  commercial  interests. 
It  is  the  down -town  lunching  centre. 
While  womankind  is  discussing  the  char- 
acters of  the  latest  magazine  serial,  or  her 
newest  possessions  in  pottery  and  porce- 
lain, over  candle-lighted  luncheon  tables 
up  town,  coal,  lumber,  oil,  grain,  and  the 
latest  railroad  grant,  as  well  asBlackstone 
and  Chitty,  furnish  the  divers  topics  of  the 
City  Club. 

Buffalo  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
her  fine  amateur  pianistes,  and  for  the 
many  musical  organizations  which  she 
sustains— a development  due  in  part  to  the 
predominance  of  the  Teutonic  element.  A 
year  ago  the  Philharmonic  Society,  a string 
orchestra,  was  started,  with  a subscription 
of  814,000.  The  oldest  German  musical 
organization,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  is  the  Liedertafel. 

In  1886,  the  semi-centennial  year  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  its  new  library 
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building,  designed  by  Cyrus  L.  W.  Eid- 
litz,  and  intended  as  a home  not  only  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Association  Library,  but 
for  the  Grosvenor  (a  free  reference  library), 
the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  will  be  finished,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $300,000.  As  the  custodian  of  the 
chief  public  library,  and  promoter  of  many 
liberal  projects,  the  Young  Men’s  Associ- 
ation has  for  nearly  half  a century  been 
foremost  in  furthering  the  literary  culture 
of  Buffalo.  In  its  long  line  of  presidents 
are  numbered  the  most  honored  names  of 
the  city.  The  new  library  building  is  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  Lafayette  Square. 
Already  crowned  by  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Monument,  with  the  noble  facade 
and  towers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Associa- 
tion in  the  background,  its  graceful  Nor- 
man arches  adorned  with  busts  of  men 
eminent  in  belles-lettres , art,  science,  and 
music,  this  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
will  do  equal  honor  to  Buffalo  and  to  the 
distinguished  name  it  bears. 

Considering  that  Buffalo  ranks  as  the 
third  city  of  the  State,  with  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  talks  of 
numbering  half  a million  when  she  rounds 
the  century,  she  has  little  as  yet  to  be 
proud  of  in  public  buildings.  In  the  un- 
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posing  Venetian-looking  square  occupied 
by  the  City  and  County  Hall,  and  in  the 
fair  proportions  of  a few  of  the  newer 
structures,  there  is,  however,  much  hope 
for  the  future,  architecturally  speaking. 

Old  Franklin  Square,  the  first  village 
burying-ground,  now  occupied  by  the  City 
and  County  Hall,  is  a historic  site.  In 
its  woods  Colonel  Cyrenius  Chapin  re- 
luctantly surrendered  the  village  to  the 
British  and  their  Indian  allies  December 
30,  1813,  on  condition  that  they  would  re- 
spect the  rights  of  private  property — a con- 
dition which  they  failed  to  fulfill;  for 
there  is  no  darker  chapter  in  the  war  of 
1812  on  this  frontier  than  the  burning  of 
the  village  of  Buffalo.  To-day  the  site 
is  interesting  to  the  nation  as  the  scene 
where  its  President  began  his  public  ca- 
reer. The  City  Hall  extends  longitudi- 
nally north  and  south  in  the  form  of 
a double  Roman  cross,  with  its  main  fa- 
cade in  Franklin  Street.  Opposite  its 
Delaware  Avenue  front,  and  connected 
with  it  by  an  under  ground  passage,  is  the 
jail — a massive  limestone  structure.  The 
City  Hall  is  surrounded  by  a terraced 
lawn  bordered  by  granite  copings,  and 
broken  here  and  there  by  brilliant  floral 
parterres.  Clark's  Island,  Maine,  furnish- 
ed the  clear  gray  granite  which  in  a rough 
form  composes  the  first  story,  and  in  fin- 
ished blocks  completes  the  two  upper  sto- 
ries. From  the  observatory  in  the  tower, 
the  four  corners  of  which  are  surmounted 
by  colossal  statues  of  Justice,  Mechanic 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  city  is  obtainable. 

Inside  the  building,  which  cost  less  than 
a million  and  a half,  and  was  built  “ with- 
out a steal,”  all  the  municipal  and  county 
business  is  transacted.  To  its  granite 
hitching -post  the  farmer  from  Willink, 
Eden,  or  Wales,  dismounting  from  his 
rickety  straw-stuffed  wagon,  ties  old  raw- 
bones,  and  helping  his  wife  down  off  her 
high  perch,  joins  the  crowd  of  lawyers, 
judges,  jurymen,  city  and  county  officials, 
that  pours  in  and  out  of  the  building  all 
day  long  in  an  unceasing  stream.  The 
Surrogate's  Court,  whither  perhaps  the  old 
couple  wend  their  way,  was  the  scene  of 
the  trial  of  the  famous  Fillmore  will  case, 
wherein  the*  descendants  of  the  historic 
American  families  Jay  and  Clinton  were 
engaged  as  opposing  counsel. 

The  Mayor’s  office  now  has  a peculiar 
fascination  for  ambitious  country  boys, 
who  approach  reverentially  the  portals  of 


the  spacious  presence-chamber  wherein 
only  three  years  ago  President  Cleveland 
transacted  his  official  duties,  furnishing 
the  office  with  a pattern  which  tax-payers 
of  whatever  political  affinities  demand 
shall  be  copied  by  his  successors. 

Although  in  church  architecture  Buffalo 
is  behind  the  times,  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  a perfect  specimen  of 
Early  English  Gothic,  is  the  noteworthy 
exception,  being  the  most  beautiful  church 
edifice  in  Western  New  York.  St.  Joseph's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  contains  the 
celebrated  Hook  organ  from  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  as  well  as  the  finest  set 
of  chimes  in  the  country,  from  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  where  they  took  the 
first  prize. 

About  the  site  of  St.  Paul's,  the  mother 
parish  of  Buffalo,  and  but  a stone's-throw 
from  the  city  buildings,  there  lingers  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  picturesque  tra- 
ditions of  Western  New  York.  What  could 
be  more  romantic  or  more  incongruous 
than  to  lay  in  the  chancel  of  a Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  the  corner-stone  of  a 
Hebrew  city  within  whose  precincts  it  was 
intended  to  gather  together  all  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  ? 

The  year  1825  is  most  memorable  in  the 
early  history  of  Buffalo.  Then  occurred 
the  hanging  of  the  three  Thayers  for  the 
murder  of  John  Love,  much  celebrated  in 
song  and  story;  then  also  the  reception  of 
General  Lafayette  at  the  Eagle  Tavern. 
That  year  pedagogue  Millard  Fillmore, 
who  boarded  around  among  the  families 
of  his  pupils,  began  to  be  considered  a ris- 
ing young  man;  some  of  the  wiseacres 
thought  he  might  come  to  be  a justice  of 
the  peace;  others,  more  sanguine,  did  not 
think  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  ambition. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1825,  was  cele- 
brated the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
About  a month  before,  when  the  commu- 
nity, eagerly  anticipating  a connection 
with  tide-water,  was  excited  with  visions 
of  prospective  greatness,  and  ready  for  any 
display,  there  arrived  from  New  York 
Major  Manuel  Mordecai  Noah,  high  sher- 
iff of  the  county  of  New  York,  consul  at 
Tunis,  and  self-styled  Judge  of  Israel.  He 
came  with  glittering  robes  and  insignia 
of  office,  to  establish  the  city  of  Ararat  on 
Grand  Island,  then  covered  with  a dense 
forest.  Although  a loyal  and  devoted  son 
of  Abraham,  Major  Noah  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  scheme 
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among  those  of  his  own 
faith.  As  a shrewd  man  of 
the  world,  an  able  lawyer, 
a successful  politician,  and 
the  editor  of  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Tammany  par- 
ty in  New  York,  and  withal 
sanguine  that  the  city  w ould 
prove  a mine  of  wTealth  to 
its  founders,  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  some 
of  his  Gentile  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Gerritt 
Smith,  to  buy  nearly  the 
whole  of  Grand  Island, 
then  just  surveyed  and  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  United 
States  government. 

On  this  lonely  but  ex- 
tensive island,  between  the 
forks  of  the  Niagara,  and 
lying  mid wray  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara, he  determined  to  build 
a city  of  Oriental  splendor. 

Already,  before  his  arrival 
on  the  scene,  a flag-staff 
bearing  the  “grand  stand- 
ard of  Israel”  had  been  erect- 
ed on  the  chosen  site,  and  a stone  having 
an  inscription  in  Hebrew  and  in  English 
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had  been  prepared  to  dedicate  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  This  stone,  always 
known  in  local  history  as 
“Mordecai’s  corner-stone,” 
was  intended  rather  as  a 
memento  of  the  founding 
of  the  magnificent  city  of 
the  Jews  than  as  the  sup- 
port of  any  particular 
building.  In  those  days 
the  luxurious  steam-yachts 
of  wealthy  citizens,  wdiich 
now  plough  the  rapid  cur- 
rent of  the  Niagara,  existed 
not  in  the  imagination  of 
the  veriest  dreamer;  even 
row-boats  were  wanting 
with  which  to  convey  the 
crowed  eager  to  behold  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the 
birth  of  an  Oriental  city  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  brilliant  and  auda- 
cious Noah  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  the  cere- 
mony celebrated  writh  due 
pomp  within  the  wralls  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  twrelve 
miles  from  the  site  of  his 
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city.  To  this  end  were  invoked  the  will- 
ing services  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
town,  the  military  and  the  Masons,  Major 
Noah  the  central  figure  appearing  as  the 
44  Judge  of  Israel”  in  black,  wearing  judi- 
cial robes  of  crimson  silk,  trimmed  with  er- 
mine, and  a richly  embossed  golden  medal 
suspended  from  his  neck. 

The  bright  September  day  opened  with 
the  booming  of  cannons.  The  grand  pro- 
cession embraced  the  best  that  the  town 
could  offer.  Halting  at  the  church  door, 
the  troops  opened  each  way,  and  the  pa- 
geant entered;  while  the  band  played  the 
grand  march  from  Judas  Maccabeus , the 
corner-stone  of  Ararat,  the  city  of  refuge 
for  the  people  who  rejected  Christ,  was 
laid  on  the  communion  table  of  a Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  and  dedicated  by 
Hebrew  ritual.  The  Masonic  rites  were 
performed  with  the  typical  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  the  choir  sang  “Old  Hundred,” 
and  the  rector,  in  full  canonicals,  pro- 
nounced a Christian  benediction. 

Mordecai  Noah  never  saw  the  site  of 
Ararat,  and  the  Hebrew  race  disregarded 
his  grandiloquent  proclamation  and  the 
tax  levied  for  its  building;  but  its  corner- 
stone, after  many  curious  migrations,  oc- 
cupies a conspicuous  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  where 
relic-hunters  are  frequently  seen  copying 
its  inscription. 

The  old  church  in  which  these  ceremo- 
nies took  place  has  yielded  to  the  present 
beautiful  stone  edifice  of  Early  English 
Gothic  architecture  crowned  by  a graceful 
spire.  This,  with  the  4 4 Old  First”  (Presby- 
terian), gives  the  neighborhood  the  name 
of  “The  Churches.”  They  stand  opposite 
the  square  originally  intended  for  Joseph 
Ellicott’s  Capitol. 

Unique  as  is  the  story  associated  with 
Grand  Island’s  past,  in  its  private  clubs  of 
to-day,  Falconwood,  Oakfield,  and  Beaver 
Island,  which  crown  its  western  bluff  with 
beautiful  villas  facing  the  Canada  shore, 
their  lawns  sloping  trim-shaven  to  the  riv- 
er, Buffalonians  and  their  hosts  of  mid- 
summer guests  find  still  greater  fascina- 
tion. Contiguous  to  Falconwood,  cradled 
by  the  Niagara,  in  itself,  says  N.  P.  Willis, 
“the  best  cradle  nature  could  possibly 
form  for  the  family  of  a luxurious  exclu- 
sive,” the  “father  of  the  greenback,”  the 
Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry  Spaulding,  spends  his 
summers.  Connected  with  his  country- 
seat,  “River  Lawn,”  is  a large  stock-farm, 
famous  for  its  thorough-bred  cattle. 
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Adjacent  to  this  is  the  farm  of  the  Hon. 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  venerable  historian  of 
Grand  Island,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  the  pioneer  stock-raiser 
of  this  region.  To  a few  Buffalo  capital- 
ists Erie  County  owes  largely  the  rapid 
advance  of  its  important  stock  interests. 
Within  the  city  limits,  and  adjoining  the 
park,  is  a stock-farm  having  a herd  of 
short-horned  cattle  which  in  numbers  and 
pedigree  are  not  excelled  in  this  country 
or  in  England,  where  its  owner  employs 
special  agents.  But  the  already  famous 
stock-farms  of  Erie  County  are  far  too  nu- 
merous for  even  cursory  mention. 

Covering  territory  of  about  thirty-nine 
miles,  an  area  greater  than  is  occupied  by 
any  municipality  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept Philadelphia,  the  freeholders  of  Buffa- 
lo far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  city. 
So  great  a proportion  of  the  laboring  class 
of  the  population  owning  their  homes 
gives  an  air  of  unusual  thrift  to  the  for- 
eign quarter — avast,  closely  built  tract  ly- 
ing east  of  Main  Street.  When,  on  the 
occasion  of  a brief  stay  in  Buffalo,  Herbert 
Spencer  was  by  his  own  request  driven 
through  the  thickly  settled  wards  of  “Ger- 
mantown,” he  remarked  particularly  upon 
the  hundreds  of  one  and  two  story  cot- 
tages which  line  these  streets,  and  are  al- 
most universally  in  good  condition  as  to 
paint  and  window-blinds,  and  with  every 
inch  of  the  little  plot  of  surrounding  laud 
cultivated  with  vegetables  or  flowers. 

To  the  early  influence  of  one  man,  the 
late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Watson,  a 
citizen  whose  far-seeing  genius  for  practi- 
cal affairs  gave  Buffalo  her  present  com- 
prehensive system  of  street  railroads,  is 
due  much  of  the  independent  comfort  now 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  element  of  her 
population.  Coming  to  the  city  in  1844, 
lie  invested  largely  in  uncleared  land  on 
the  east  side.  This  he  divided,  and  sold 
out  in  lots  on  long  payments,  principally 
to  Germans,  whom  he  aided  not  only  with 
money,  but  with  sagacious  advice. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  first  civ- 
ilized man  to  settle  on  the  present  site  of 
Buffalo  was  a German.  Of  few  Northern 
cities  can  it  be  affirmed,  as  of  this,  that  the 
Teutonic  element  constitutes  nearly  one- 
half  the  entire  population.  The  Germans 
of  Buffalo  have  their  own  press,  literary 
and  musical  associations,  churches,  thea- 
tres, and,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  beer 
gardens,  while  in  public  spirit  they  have 
in  one  notable  instance  shown  themselves 
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ahead  of  the  Americans.  Not  only  are 
German  names  frequent  on  the  business 
signs  of  the  American  quarter,  but  the 
Germans  have  their  own  long  business 
street  running  diagonally  out  through 
“Germantown,”  and  the  German  popu- 
lation has  been  represented  frequently  in 
■city,  county,  and  State  offices. 

Artists  in  search  of  models  and  authors 
making  character  studies  will  find  few 
fields  richer  in  local  color  than  the  Ger- 
man quarter  of  Buffalo  and  her  two  large 
markets.  These  markets  are  distinctive, 
and  help  to  make  living  cheap.  Each 
market  occupies  a block,  and  at  the  stalls 
everything,  from  crockery,  yarn,  buttons, 
and  shining  tins,  to  the  finest  cuts  of  beef, 
poultry,  fish,  and  green  truck  of  all  kinds, 
is  exposed  for  sale.  In  midsummer  they 
are  the  market-places  of  flowers.  Pretty 
young  girls  in  fresh  muslins  tie  their 
pony-carts  outside,  and  come  tripping  in 
among  the  stalls  to  cull  out  bunches  of 
mignonette,  sweet-peas,  and  pansies,  jos- 
tling against  baby  wagons, match  venders, 
long-aproned  butchers,  white-capped  Vi- 
enna roll  men,  and  German  fraus  with  a 
generous  bulk  of  waist  and  shoulders. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  Christy’s 
Minstrels,  which  originated  in  Buffalo, 
merrily  sang, 

44  Oh,  Buffalo  girls,  are  you  coming  out  to-night, 

Are  you  coming  out  to-night, 

To  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon?” 

the  belles  of  the  city  have  been  renown- 
ed in  two  continents.  While  the  ever- 
increasing  social  obligations  of  a gay 
city  life  require  them  to  be  out  at  night 
more  than  ever,  the  strict  regard  for  eti- 
quette which  now  prevails  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  Buffalo  society  decrees  that 
they  shall  be  accompanied  by  their  chap- 
erons. Of  a city  that  is  neither  East- 
ern nor  Western,  it  is  natural  that  the 
best  type  of  Buffalo  womanhood  should 
blend  in  her  personality  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  women  of  each  section 
of  the  country;  in  other  words,  she  has 
the  individuality  which  is  inevitable  from 
her  environment.  To  the  mental  alertness 
of  the  New-Englander  she  superadds  the 
fearless  originality  of  the  belle  of  the  prai- 
rie,but  without  her  aggressivenessor  tend- 
ency to  crudeness. 

A vital  concern  for  poor  and  suffering 
humanity  is  not  characteristic  of  Buffalo 
women  only,  but  there  are  few  cities  the 
philanthropic  institutions  of  which  are 


managed  so  generally  by  women,  and  who 
in  their  very  positive  relations  toward  the 
charities  of  Buffalo  are,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, 44  the  salt  of  the  city.” 

In  1832  an  ambitious  young  merchant, 
Benjamin  Fitch,  settled  in  Buffalo,  where 
he  made  a fortune.  His  subsequent  ben- 
efactions to  the  city,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  8300,000,  entitle  him  to  a name 
among  the  great  philanthropists  of  Ameri- 
ca. Just  fifty  years  after  his  coming  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Fitch  Institute  was 
laid,  at  which  ceremony  Mayor  Cleveland 
spoke  eloquently  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  generosity. 
The  old  man  answered,  in  simple  phrase, 

44  I have  done  but  my  duty.” 

Under  the  French  and  Gothic  roof  of  the 
Fitch  Institute,  on  the  corner  of  Swan  and 
Michigan  streets,  erected  at  a cost  of  over 
$60,000,  there  are  many  and  divers  philan- 
thropic interests,  and  its  illuminated  clock 
tower  is  a beacon-light  for  the  working 
people  who  pass  up  and  down  the  crowded 
thoroughfare.  Both  the  Fitch  Institute 
and  the  Creche  are  managed  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  the  oldest  of  the 
associated  charity  systems  of  this  country. 
Buffalo  adopted  the  London  method  of  or- 
ganized charities  in  1877.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society,  officered  by  the 
younger  professional  and  business  men 
chiefly,  has  been  indirectly  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  many  of  the  newer  move- 
ments by  which  Buffalo  has  striven  to 
cast  off  her  slough  of  conservatism. 

Think  of  having  to  take  care  of  twenty 
thousand  babies!  This  is  what  the  Fitch 
Creche  has  done  since  1879.  This  great 
public  cradle  is  the  most  interesting  char- 
ity in  Buffalo,  because  the  most  unique. 
Founded  on  the  model  of  the  London  Day 
Nursery  to  care  for  little  children  w hose 
mothers  earn  their  support  as  char- women, 
it  has  so  far  outstripped  its  progenitor  as 
to  be  called  the  model  creche  of  the  wrorld. 

Delaware  Avenue,  w hich  44  takes  its  rise 
in  a jail  and  ends  in  a tomb,”  as  a wag, 
sneering  at  its  aristocratic  pretensions, 
said,  is  shaded  its  full  length  of  three 
miles  with  double  rows  of  elms  and  maples, 
which  arch  overhead.  Its  beautiful  houses 
and  villas  standing  alone,  amid  broad 
lawns,  and  embowered  in  vines,  give  the 
long  avenue  the  elegantly  rural  aspect  of 
a suburban  rather  than  a city  street.  In 
summer,  masses  of  shade  trees,  and  foliage 
wreathing  itself  over  sidew^alls  and  porti- 
coes, serve  to  soften  orconceal  the  architect- 
ural incongruities  of  some  of  the  older 
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and  too  elaborate  houses.  Its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  residence  streets  is 
likely  to  grow,  rather  than  diminish,  with 
the  city.  For  when  completed  on  the  plan 
of  the  original  survey,  Buffalo  Street  at 
Niagara  Falls  Village  and  Delaware  Ave- 
nue will  be  one  long  highway,  and  the 
most  beautiful  avenue  in  America.  Then 
the  City  Hall  of  Buffalo  and  the  proposed 
International  Park  at  Niagara  Falls  will 
be  connected  by  the  same  boulevard.  The 
aspiring  Buffalonian  goes  farther,  and  pre- 
dicts that  there  will  be  one  day  a river 
boulevard  from  Buffalo  to  Youngstown, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  offset  a pardonable  con- 
ceit over  this  nearness  to  the  greatest  of 
nature’s  wonders  that  Buffalo’s  immedi- 
ate suburbs  are  so  strictly  commonplace. 
The  city  sprawls  out  in  a north  and  east- 
erly direction  over  an  area  as  flat  as  the 
proverbial  pancake.  He  who  tries  to 
drive  out  into  the  country  is  held  fast  in 
a net-work  of  railway  tracks.  To  beauti- 
fy the -city  within  its  limits  by  creating  a 
continuous  circle  of  driveways  was  a ne- 
cessity which  gave  birth,  in  1869,  to  the 
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park  system,  comprising  over  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  pleasure-grounds  connected 
by  boulevards,  which  together  afford  a 
drive  of  over  ten  miles. 

Watching  the  gay  and  interminable 
procession  of  coaches,  landaus,  dog-carts, 
and  English  phaetons,  with  their  liveried 
grooms,  passing  over  the  asphalt  or  macad- 
amized park  roads  in  midsummer,  one  has 
to  rub  one’s  eyes  to  believe  that  the  first 
family  carriage  ever  seen  in  Erie  County, 
owned  and  driven  by  Samuel  Pratt,  rolled 
into  Buffalo  only  eighty  years  ago.  There 
are  three  large  parks,  the  Park  proper, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall, 
the  Parade,  which  is  in  the  precincts  of 
“Germantown,”  and  the  Front,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara.  On  the  broad  and 
undulating  Park  meadow  the  polo  club 
play  many  of  their  best  games,  and  horse- 
back parties  make  this  their  favorite  ral- 
lying point.  Beneath  this  smooth-clipped 
turf,  guarded  by  two  monarchs  of  the  for- 
est, lie,  unknowing  and  unknown,  three 
hundred  soldier  dead,  regulars  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  army,  the  victims  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver in  the  winter  of  1812.  Haunted  in 
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midsummer,  not  by  shades  of  these  de- 
parted patriots,  but  by  thousands  of  picnic 
parties,  many  of  which  come  from  the 
lower  and  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city 
to  get  a breath  of  pure  country  air,  the 
Park  not  alone  conduces  to  beautify,  but 
subserves  a nobler  end  as  a health-giv- 
ing outlet  and  a provider  of  refreshing 
recreation  at  little  cost. 

Adjacent,  sloping  down  to  “Gala  Wa- 
ter, ” freighted  with  gondolas,  canoes,  and 
row-boats,  is  the  white  encampment  of 
Forest  Lawn,  wrapped  in  a silence  broken 
only  by  the  light  tread  of  the  squirrel  or 
chipmunk  running  boldly  up  the  side  of 
one  of  the  ancient  oaks  that  abound  in  the 
well-wooded  cemetery. 

Among  the  distinguished  dead  who  rest 
in  Forest  Lawn  is  the  late  General  Albert 
J.  Myer,  whose  widow  is  the  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Walden,  the  first  lawyer  in  Erie 
County,  and  its  first  judge.  The  family 
mausoleum,  overlooking  the  Park  lake, 
is  close  by  the  Pratt  Monument,  also  com- 
memorative of  a family  prominent  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Buffalo. 

Pn  that  panel  of  the  square  of  granite 
over  the  grave  of  Samuel  Wilkeson  which 
faces  the  harbor  is  chiselled: 

“ Urbem  condidit.  He  built  the  city  by 
building  its  harbor.” 

To  tell  how  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock 
were  arrayed  against  each  other  as  hostile 
camps  in  battle,  each  striving  to  be  the 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  but  to  re- 
peat an  oft  - rehearsed  story.  Buffalo, 
through  the  agency  of  a few  resolute  men, 
with  Samuel  Wilkeson  at  their  head — who 
waded  Buffalo  Creek,  and  labored  with  the 
diggers  on  the  sand  bar — having  succeed- 
ed in  scooping  out  a harbor,  argued  with 
success  the  case  against  Black  Rock. 

In  her  new-found  allegiance  to  the 
railway  king,  Buffalo  does  not  forget 
her  foster-mother.  As  a free  highway 
the  Erie  Canal  holds  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. It  regulates  the  transportation  rates 
by  rail,  and  preserves  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York  as  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  commerce — a supremacy 
which  the  railways  could  not  maintain 
unaided.  The  statistics  of  the  past  year 
show  that  the  canal  did  as  well  as  its  rivals 
by  rail  or  water,  and  has  by  no  means,  as 
has  been  intimated,  survived  its  useful- 
ness. 

In  the  name  of  the  rivulet  which  flows 
through  Forest  Lawn,  Scajaquada  Creek, 
is  a reminder  of  the  aboriginal  owners  of 


these  lawns  and  woodlands.  Another  will 
soon  be  there,  for  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Society  is  now  rising  a monu- 
ment whose  apex  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Red  Jacket.  This  monu- 
ment marks  the  resting-place  of  the  recent- 
ly re-interred  bones  of  Sa-go-ye-wa-tha, 
the  Rienzi  of  the  Iroquois,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations. 

All  through  the  earlier  history  of  Buf- 
falo the  aboriginal  lion,  Red  Jacket,  stalks 
a picturesque  figure.  Realizing  that  it  was 
the  precursor  of  the  extinction  of  his  na- 
tion, Red  Jacket  was  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  white  people.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  although  always  court- 
eous, he  felt  unfriendly  toward  Mr.  Elli- 
cott.  One  day  the  two  met  in  the  Tona- 
wanda  Swamp,  and  sat  down  together  on 
a log.  After  a few  moments  of  silence, 
which  Mr.  Ellicott  knew  too  much  of  In- 
dian custom  to  interrupt.  Red  Jacket  ex- 
claimed, “ Move  along,  Joe.”  The  request 
was  complied  with.  After  a few  moments 
it  wTas  repeated.  Red  Jacket  gave  the  per- 
emptory order  several  times,  until  by  de- 
grees Mr.  Ellicott  had  moved  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  log.  Again  came  the 
mandate,  “Joe,  move  along.”  “But  there 
is  no  room  left,”  was  the  answer.  “That,” 
cried  Red  Jacket,  “is  the  way  the  white 
man  treats  us.  He  first  says  move  along 
a little,  then  a little  more.  When  we  have 
moved  as  far  as  wre  can,  he  shoves  us  out 
of  the  world.” 

The  Tona wanda  Swamp,  wherein  this 
dialogue  wras  held  some  seventy  years  ago, 
is  now  covered  with  the  lumber-yards  of 
Buffalo  capitalists,  for  Tonawranda,  the 
great  lumber  port  of  the  Western  lake  ter- 
ritory, and  Buffalo,  are  one  lumber  market 
to-day,  with  identical  interests.  The  de- 
scendants of  Red  Jacket,  former  owners  of 
the  soil,  are  relegated  to  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Alleghany  reservations,  or  have  been 
“shoved”  as  far  wrest  on  their  way  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  log  as  the  distant  res- 
ervations of  Kansas. 

Buffalo  has  become  one  of  the  cosmo- 
politan cities  of  the  country.  Germans, 
French,  English,  Italians,  Swedes,  Poles, 
Japs,  Turks,  and  Arabs  jostle  each  other 
in  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  buy 
and  sell  in  the  markets.  She  has  had  her 
saengerfests,  her  great  musical  festivals, 
innumerable  conventions,  political,  scien- 
tific, and  literary,  and  has  given  the  Unit- 
ed States  twTo  Presidents  and  two  cabinet 
officers. 
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THERE  are  many  people  in  the  world 
who  profess  to  love  Nature.  But  if 
you  inquire  somewhat  closely  you  shall 
find  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  love  her 
at  a distance,  and  when  they  have  nothing1 
better  to  engage  their  affections.  I shall 
never  forget  the  German  gentleman  whom 
I met  on  the  top  of  the  Schneekopf,  in 
the  Thiiringerwald.  At  first  sight  of  the 
lovely  view  he  went  into  a guttural  con- 
vulsion of  ecstasy,  “ Ach!  wie  wunder- 
schon  r — which  lasted  just  fifty-three  sec- 
onds; and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  sandwiches 
and  beer.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  he  could 
have  thus  employed  himself  with  less  trou- 
ble at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  per- 
haps also  with  less  appetite.  And,  after 
all,  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  may  have 
been  sincere;  for  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  even  the  truest  love  is  subject  to 
pains  of  hunger. 

But  my  own  test  for  the  right  lover  of 
Nature  is  a very  simple  one.  He  must 
be  one  who  in  making  a journey  between 
two  points  will  choose,  not  the  straight 
line  (the  mathematical  I abhor),  nor  the 
smooth  line  (the  sybaritical  I contemn), 
but  the  crooked  line,  the  line  which  wan- 
ders up  hill  and  down  dale,  leading  him 
who  follows  it  through  sweet  and  secret 
places,  delaying  him  with  fragrant  mea- 
dows, babbling  streams,  cool  shadows  of 
trees  and  rocks,  and  bringing  him  at  last 
to  his  journey’s  end  with  a kind  of  sur- 
prise and  regret.  Those  are  the  brightest 
flowers  which  bloom  where  the  crowd 
never  think  to  look  for  them.  Those  are 
the  fairest  views  which  we  discover  for 


ourselves.  We  feel  a certain  proprietor- 
ship in  them.  It  pleases  our  sense  of 
originality  to  find  that  we  do  not  need  a 
hand-board  or  a guide-book  to  tell  us  when 
to  admire.  And  does  not  every  man  owe 
something  to  his  sense  of  originality  ? 

In  brief,  then,  I prefer  the  by-way  to 
the  highway.  On  principle,  not  in  a lax, 
immoral  way,  but  on  the  soundest  and 
most  reasonable  grounds,  I love  digres- 
sions— in  books,  in  sermons,  and  in  jour- 
neys; and  to  tell  the  truth,  I am  digressing 
now.  The  gentle  reader  would  recall  the 
wandering  pen,  and  pray  to  be  told  wdiat 
Ampersand  is. 

It  is  a mountain.  It  is  a lake.  It  is 
a stream.  The  mountain  stands  in  the 
heart  of  the  Adirondack  country,  just  near 
enough  to  the  thoroughfare  of  travel  for 
thousands  of  people  to  see  it  every  year, 
and  just  far  enough  away  from  the  beat- 
en track  to  be  unvisited  except  by  a very 
few  of  the  wise  ones  who  love  to  digress. 
Behind  the  mountain  is  the  lake,  which 
no  lazy  man  has  ever  seen.  Out  of  the 
lake  flows  the  stream,  winding  down  a long 
untrodden  forest  valley,  until  at  length  it 
joins  the  Stony  Creek  waters  and  empties 
into  the  Raquette  River.  Which  of  the 
three  Ampersands  has  the  prior  claim  to 
the  name  I can  not  tell.  Philosophically 
speaking,  the  mountain  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  family,  because 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  before  the  others 
existed.  And  the  lake  was  probably  the 
next  on  the  ground,  because  the  stream  is 
its  child.  But  man  is  not  strictly  just  in 
his  nomenclature;  and  I conjecture  that 
the  little  river,  the  last-born  of  the  three, 
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was  the  first  to  be  called  Ampersand,  and 
then  gave  its  name  to  its  parent  and  grand- 
parent. It  is  such  a crooked  stream,  so 
bent  and  curved  and  twisted  upon  itself, 
so  fond  of  turning  around  unexpected  cor- 
ners and  sweeping  away  in  great  circles 
from  its  direct  course,  that  its  first  ex- 
plorers christened  it  after  the  eccentric  su- 
pernumerary of  the  alphabet  which  ap- 
pears in  the  old  spelling-books  as  &. 

But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  subordina- 
tion to  the  stream  in  the  matter  of  a name, 
the  mountain  clearly  asserts  its  natural  su- 
periority. It  stands  up  boldly,  and  domi- 
nates not  only  its  own  lake,  but  at  least 
three  others.  The  Lower  Saranac,  Round 
Lake,  and  Lonesome  Pond  are  all  stretched 
at  its  foot  and  acknowledge  its  lordship. 
When  the  cloud  is  on  its  brow,  they  are 
dark.  When  the  sunlight  strikes  it,  they 
smile.  Wherever  you  may  go  over  the 
waters  of  these  lakes  you  shall  see  Amper- 
sand looking  down  at  you  and  saying, 
quietly,  “This  is  my  domain.” 

Now  I never  see  a mountain  which  as- 
serts itself  in  this  fashion  without  desiring 
to  stand  on  the  top  of  it.  If  one  can  reach 
the  summit,  one  becomes  a sharer  in  the 
dominion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  only 
add  to  the  zest  of  the  victory.  Every 
mountain  is,  rightly  considered,  an  invita- 
tion to  climb.  And  as  I was  resting  for  a 


month  last  summer  at  Bartlett’s,  Amper- 
sand challenged  me  daily. 

Do  you  know  Bartlett’s  ? It  is  the  home- 
liest, quaintest,  coziest  place  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  A score  of  years  or  more  ago  Vir- 
gil Bartlett  came  into  the  woods,  and  built 
his  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Saranac  Riv- 
er, between  the  Upper  Saranac  and  Round 
Lake.  It  was  then  the  only  dwelling 
within  a circle  of  many  miles.  The  deer 
and  bear  were  in  the  majority.  At  night 
one  could  sometimes  hear  the  scream  of 
the  panther  or  the  howling  of  wolves.  But 
now  the  wilderness  has  begun  to  wear  the 
traces  of  a conventional  smile.  The  desert 
is  blossoming  a little — if  not  as  the  rose,  at 
least  as  the  gilly  flower.  Fields  have  been 
cleared,  gardens  planted;  half  a dozen  log 
cabins  have  been  scattered  along  the  riv- 
er; and  the  old  house,  having  grown  slow- 
ly and  somewhat  irregularly  for  twenty 
years,  has  lately  come  out  in  a modest  coat 
of  paint  and  a broad-brimmed  piazza.  But 
Virgil  himself,  the  creator  of  the  oasis — 
well  known  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
dreaded  of  lazy  guides  and  teamsters — 
“Virge,”  the  irascible,  kind-hearted,  inde- 
fatigable, is  here  no  longer.  He  will  do 
his  friends  no  more  favors,  and  put  his  foes 
to  confusion  no  more.  His  short,  imperi- 
ous figure  will  not  meet  us  again  at  the 
landing.  For  he  has  “gone  out  of  the 
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wilderness,”  and  no  man  can  fill  his  place. 
Peace  be  to  thy  memory,  old  friend  ! There 
are  some  who  will  not  forget  thy  kindness- 
es in  the  good  days  that  are  past. 

The  charm  of  Bartlett's  for  the  angler 
lies  in  the  stretch  of  rapid  wTater  which 
flows  just  in  front  of  the  house.  The  Sar 
anac  River,  breaking  from  its  first  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Upper  Lake,  plunges  down 
through  a great  bed  of  rocks,  making  a 
succession  of  short  falls  and  pools  and  rap- 
ids, about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length. 
Here,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the 


ing  over  the  stones,  the  same  eddy  coiling 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool.  Send  your  fly  in 
under  those  hanging  branches,  where  the 
water  swirls  around  by  that  old  log.  Now 
draw  it  up  toward  the  foam.  There  is  a 
sudden  gleam  of  dull  gold  in  the  white 
water.  You  strike  too  soon.  Your  line 
comes  back  to  you.  In  a current  like  this 
a fish  will  almost  always  hook  himself. 
Try  it  again.  This  time  he  strikes  the  fly 
fairly,  and  you  have  him.  It  is  a good 
fish,  and  makes  the  slender  rod  bend  to  the 
strain.  He  sulks  for  a moment  as  if  un- 
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speckled  trout — brightest  and  gamiest  of  all 
fish  that  swim — are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. As  the  season  advances  they  move 
away  into  the  deep  water  of  the  lakes. 
But  there  are  always  a few  stragglers  left, 
and  I have  taken  them  in  the  rapids  at  the 
very  end  of  August.  What  could  be  more 
delightful  than  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  early  morning,  or  about  sundown,  of 
each  day,  in  wading  this  rushing  stream, 
and  casting  the  fly  on  its  clear  waters  ? 
The  wind  blows  softly  down  the  narrow 
valley,  and  the  trees  nod  from  the  rocks 
above  you.  The  noise  of  the  falls  makes 
constant  music  in  your  ears.  The  river 
hurries  past  you,  and  yet  it  is  never  gone. 

The  same  foam-flakes  seem  to  be  always 
gliding  downward,  the  same  spray  dash- 


certain  what  to  do,  and  then  with  a rush 
darts  into  the  swiftest  part  of  the  current. 
You  can  never  stop  him  there.  Let  him 
go.  Keep  just  enough  pressure  on  him  to 
hold  the  hook  firm,  and  followr  his  trout- 
ship  down  the  stream  as  if  he  w ere  a salm- 
on. He  slides  over  a little  fall,  gleaming 
through  the  foam,  and  swings  around  in 
the  next  pool.  Here  you  can  manage  him 
more  easily ; and  after  a few'  minutes1  brill- 
iant play,  a few  mad  dashes  for  the  cur- 
rent, and  one  splendid  leap  out  of  water, 
he  comes  to  the  net,  and  your  skillful 
guide  lands  him  with  a quick,  steady  swreep 
of  the  arm.  The  scales  credit  him  with  an 
even  pound  of  flesh,  and  a better  fish  than 
this  you  will  hardly  take  here  in  midsum- 
mer. 
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“ On  my  word,  master,  ” says  the  appre- 
ciative Venator,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  “ this 
is  a gallant  trout;  what  shall  we  do  with 
him  ?”  And  honest  Piscator  replies: 
“Marry!  e’en  eat  him  to  supper;  we’ll  go 
to  my  hostess  from  whence  we  came;  she 
told  me,  as  I was  going  out  of  door,  that 
my  brother  Peter  (J.  R.  R.),  a good  angler 
and  a cheerful  companion,  had  sent  word 
he  would  lodge  there  to-night,  and  bring 
a friend  with  him.  My  hostess  has  two 
beds,  and  I know  you  and  I have  the  best; 
we’ll  rejoice  with  my  brother  Peter  and 
his  friend,  tell  tales,  or  sing  ballads,  or 
make  a catch,  or  find  some  harmless  sport 
to  content  us,  and  pass  away  a little  time 
without  offense  to  God  or  man.” 

Ampersand  waited  patiently  while  I 
passed  many  days  in  such  innocent  and 
healthful  pleasures  as  these,  until  the  right 
day  came  for  the  ascent.  Cool,  clean,  and 
bright,  the  crystal  morning  promised  a 
glorious  noon,  and  the  mountain  almost 
seemed  to  beckon  us  to  come  up  higher. 
My  photographic  camera  and  a trustwor- 
thy lunch  were  stowed  away  in  the  pack- 
basket.  The  backboard  was  adjusted  at  a 
comfortable  angle  in  the  stern  seat  of  our 
little  boat.  The  guide  held  the  little  craft 
steady  while  I stepped  into  my  place;  then 
he  pushed  out  into  the  stream,  and  we  went 
swiftly  down  toward  Round  Lake. 

The  motion  of  these  Saranac  boats  is 
delightful.  They  are  light  and  somewhat 
cranky — frail  shells,  through  the  sides  of 
which  you  can  easily  put  your  heel  by  a 
careless  step — but  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced oarsman  they  are  as  safe  as  a 
Cu narder,  riding  the  heaviest  sea  like  a 
duck,  and  slipping  through  the  water  with 
magical  ease.  One  can  travel  in  them  all 
day  long  without  fatigue,  and  forty  miles 
is  no  uncommon  journey  with  a good 
guide. 

Everything  depends  in  the  Adirondacks 
upon  your  guide.  If  he  is  lazy,  or  selfish, 
or  stupid,  you  will  not  enjoy  yourself; 
but  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a guide,  he 
will  be  at  the  same  time  your  “philoso- 
pher and  friend.”  He  will  initiate  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  wood-craft.  He  will 
tell  you  the  secrets  of  “spring-holes”  and 
“ runways.”  He  will  cook  for  you  when 
you  are  hungry,  and  find  a cold  stream  for 
you  when  you  are  thirsty.  He  will  tell 
you  endless  stories  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing when  you  are  in  the  talking  mood, 
and  keep  a discreet  silence  when  you  are 
meditative.  And  when  you  are  sleepy  he 


will  make  for  you  a bed  of  fragrant  bal- 
sam boughs  on  which  Insomnia  can  nev- 
er find  you.  Such  a guide  was  mine,  re- 
joicing in  the  Scriptural  name  of  Hosea, 
but  commonly  called,  in  brevity  and 
friendliness,  “Hose.” 

As  we  entered  Round  Lake  on  this  fair 
morning  its  surface  was  as  smooth  and 
shining  as  a mirror.  It  was  too  early  yet 
for  the  tide  of  travel  which  sends  a score 
of  boats  up  and  down  this  thoroughfare 
every  day;  and  from  shore  to  shore  the 
water  was  unruffled,  except  by  a flock  of 
sheldrakes  which  had  been  feeding  near 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  now  went  skittering 
off  into  Weller  Bay  with  great  splashing 
and  noise,  leaving  a long  wake  of  foam 
behind  them.  At  such  a time  as  this  you 
can  see  the  real  color  of  these  Adirondack 
lakes.  It  is  not  blue,  as  romantic  w riters 
so  often  describe  it,  nor  green,  like  some 
of  those  wonderful  Swiss  lakes,  although 
of  course  it  reflects  the  color  of  the  trees 
along  the  shore;  and  when  the  wind  stirs 
it,  it  gives  back  the  hue  of  the  sky,  blue 
when  it  is  clear,  gray  when  the  clouds  are 
gathering,  and  sometimes  as  black  as  ink 
under  the  shadow  of  storm.  But  when 
it  is  still,  the  wrater  itself  is  like  that  river 
which  one  of  the  poets  has  described  as 

“Flowing  with  a smooth  brown  current.” 

And  in  this  broad  burnished  mirror  the 
mountains  and  islands  were  reflected  per- 
fectly, and  the  sun  shone  back  from  it 
not  in  broken  gleams  or  a wide  lane  of 
light,  but  like  a single  ball  of  fire,  moving 
before  us  as  wre  moved. 

But  stop!  What  was  that  dark  speck 
on  the  water  which  I saw  away  down  to- 
ward Turtle  Point  ? It  was  just  the  color 
and  size  of  a deer’s  head.  It  seemed  to 
move  steadily  out  into  the  lake.  A little 
ripple,  like  a wake,  appeared  behind  it. 
Hose  turned  to  look  at  it,  and  then  sent 
the  boat  darting  in  that  direction  with 
long,  swift  strokes.  It  was  a moment  of 
pleasant  excitement,  and  we  began  to  con- 
jecture whether  the  deer  was  a buck  or  a 
doe,  and  whose  hounds  had  driven  it  in. 
But  when  Hose  turned  to  look  again,  he 
slackened  his  stroke,  and  said:  “I  guess 
we  needn't  to  hurry;  he  won't  get  away. 
It’s  astonishin’  what  a lot  of  fun  a man 
can  get  in  the  course  of  a natural  life  in 
chasin’  chumps  of  wood.” 

We  landed  on  a sand  beach  at  the 
mouth  of  a little  stream,  where  a blazed 
tree  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Amper- 
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sand  trail.  This  line,  or  path,  through 
the  forest  was  first  made  some  fifteen 
years  ago  by  that  ardent  sportsman  and 
lover  of  the  Adirondacks  Dr.  W.  W.  Ely, 
of  Rochester.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
shortened  and  improved  a little  by  other 
travellers,  and  also  not  a little  blocked 
and  confused  by  the  lumbermen  and  the 
course  of  Nature.  For  when  the  lumber- 
men go  into  the  woods  they  cut  roads  in 
every  direction,  leading  no  whither,  and 
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the  unwary  wanderer  is  thereby  led  aside 
from  the  right  way,  and  entangled  in  the 
undergrowth.  And  as  for  Nature,  she  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
paths  through  her  forest.  She  covers 
them  with  fallen  leaves,  and  hides  them 
with  thick  bushes.  She  drops  great  trees 
across  them,  and  blots  them  out  with 
windfalls.  But  the  blazed  line  — a suc- 
cession of  broad  axe-marks  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  just  high  enough  to  catch 
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the  eye  on  a level — can  not  be  so  easily 
obliterated,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  safest 
guide  through  the  woods. 

Our  trail  led  us  at  first  through  a nat- 
ural meadow,  overgrown  with  waist-high 
grass,  and  very  spongy  to  the  tread.  Hor- 
net-haunted also,  was  this  meadow,  and 
therefore  no  place  for  idle  dalliance  or 
unwary  digression,  for  the  bite  of  the  hor- 
net is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  humil- 
iating surprises  of  this  mortal  life.  Then 
through  a tangle  of  old  wood  roads  my 
guide  led  me  safely,  and  we  struck  up  on 
the  long  ridges  whicli  slope  gently  from 
the  lake  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Here  walking  was  comparatively  easy, 
for  in  the  hard-wood  timber  there  is  little 
underbrush.  The  long  massive  trunks 
seemed  like  pillars  set  to  uphold  the  level 
roof  of  green.  Great  yellow  birches,  shag- 
gy with  age,  stretched  their  knotted  arms 
high  above  us,  sugar- maples  stood  up 
straight  and  proud  under  their  leafy 
crowns,  and  innumerable  smooth  beech- 
es— the  most  polished  and  park-like  of  all 
the  forest  trees — offered  special  opportu- 
nities for  the  carving  of  lovers’  names  in 
a place  where  few  lovers  ever  come. 

As  we  walked  onward  the  woods  were 
very  quiet.  It  seemed  as  if  all  living 
creatures  had  deserted  them.  Indeed, 
if  you  have  spent  much  time  in  our  North- 


ern forests  you  must  have  often  wonder- 
ed at  the  absence  of  life,  and  felt  a sense 
of  pity  for  the  apparent  loneliness  pf  the 
solitary  squirrel  that  chattel's  at  you  as 
you  pass,  or  the  little  bird  that  hops  noise- 
lessly about  in  the  thickets.  The  middle 
of  the  day  is  an  especially  silent  and  de- 
serted time.  The  deer  are  asleep  in  some 
leafy  covert.  The  partridge  has  gathered 
her  brood  in  a quiet  nook  for  their  noon- 
day nap.  The  squirrels  are  perhaps  count- 
ing over  their  store  of  nuts  in  a hollow 
tree,  qnd  the  wood-thrush  spares  her  sweet 
voice  until  the  evening.  The  woods  are 
close— not  cool  and  fragrant  as  the  fool- 
ish romances  describe  them  — but  warm 
and  still;  for  the  breeze  which  sweeps 
across  the  hill  top  and  ruffles  the  surface 
of  the  lake  does  not  penetrate  into  these 
shady  recesses,  and  therefore  all  the  in- 
habitants take  the  noon-tide  as  their  hour 
of  rest.  Only  the  big  woodpecker — he  of 
the  scarlet  head  and  mighty  bill — is  inde- 
fatigable, and  somewhere  unseen  is  “ tap- 
ping the  hollow  beech-tree,”  while  a wake- 
ful little  bird,  invisible  though  near  at 
hand,  pierces  the  air  with  his  long-drawn 
u Chick-a-dee-dee  dee-dee-ee !” 

After  about  an  hour  of  this  easy  walk- 
ing our  trail  began  to  ascend  more  sharp- 
ly. We  passed  over  the  shoulder  of  a ridge 
and  around  the  edge  of  a fire-slash,  and 
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then  we  had  the  mountain  fairly  before 
us.  Not  that  we  could  see  anything  of  it, 
for  the  woods  still  shut  us  in,  but  the  path 
became  very  steep,  and  we  knew  that  it 
was  a straight  climb;  not  up  and  down  and 
round  about  did  this  most  uncompromising 
trail  proceed,  but  right  up,  in  a direct  line 
for  the  summit.  Now  this  side  of  Amper- 
sand is  steeper  than  any  Gothic  roof  I have 
ever  seen,  and  withal  very  much  encum- 
bered with  rocks  and  ledges  and  fallen 
trees.  There  were  places  where  we  had  to 
haul  ourselves  up  by  roots  and  branches, 
and  places  where  we  had  to  go  down  on 
our  hands  and  knees  to  crawl  under  logs. 
It  was  breathless  work,  but  not  at  all 
dangerous  or  difficult.  Every  step 
forward  was  also  a step  upward ; and 
as  we  stopped  to  rest  for  a moment, 
we  could  see  already  glimpses  of  the 
lake  below  us.  But  at  these  I did  not 
much  care  to  look,  for  I think  it  is  a 
pity  to  spoil  the  surprise  of  a grand 
view  by  taking  little  snatches  of  it 
beforehand.  It  is  better  to  keep  one’s 
face  set  to  the  mountain,  and  then 
coming  out  from  the  dark  forest  upoii 


the  very  summit,  feel  the  splendor  of  the 
outlook  flash  upon  one  like  a revelation. 

The  character  of  the  woods  through 
which  we  were  now  passing  was  entirely 
different  from  that  on  the  lower  levels. 
On  these  steep  places  the  birch  and  ma- 
ple will  not  grow,  or  at  least  they  occur 
but  sparsely.  The  higher  slopes  and  sharp 
ridges  of  the  mountains  are  always  cover- 
ed with  black  timber.  Spruce  and  hem- 
lock and  balsam  strike  their  roots  among 
the  rocks,  and  find  a hidden  nourishment. 
They  stand  close  together ; thickets  of  small 
trees  spring  up  among  the  large  ones ; from 
year  to  year  the  great  trunks  are  falling, 
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one  across  another,  and  the  undergrowth 
is  thickening  around  them,  until  a spruce 
forest  seems  to  be  almost  impassable.  The 
constant  rain  of  needles  and  the  crum- 
bling of  the  fallen  trees  form  a rich,  soft 
forest  mould,  into  which  the  foot  sinks 
noiselessly.  Deep,  wonderful  beds  of  moss, 
many  feet  in  thickness,  and  softer  than 
feathers,  cover  the  rocks  and  roots.  There 
are  shadows  never  broken  by  the  sun,  and 
dark,  cool  springs  of  icy  water  hidden 
away  in  the  crevices.  You  feel  a sense  of 
antiquity  here  which  you  can  never  feel 
among  the  maples  and  beeches.  Long- 
fellow was  right  when  he  filled  his  forest 
primeval  with  “murmuring  pines  and 
hemlocks.” 

The  higher  one  climbs  the  darker  and 
gloomier  and  more  rugged  the  vegetation 
becomes.  The  pine-trees  soon  cease  to 
follow  you ; the  hemlocks  disappear,  and 
the  balsams  can  go  no  farther.  Only  the 
hardy  spruce  keeps  on  bravely,  growing 
more  and  more  rough  and  stunted,  with 
branches  matted  together  and  pressed 
down  flat  by  the  weight  of  the  winter’s 
snow,  until  finally,  somewhere  about  the 
level  of  thirty-four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  even  this  bold  climber  gives  out,  and 
the  weather-beaten  rocks  of  the  summit 
are  clad  only  with  the  hardiest  mosses  and 
Alpine  plants. 

Thus  it  is  with  mountains,  as  perhaps 
with  men,  a mark  of  superior  dignity  to 
be  naturally  bald.  Ampersand,  falling 
short  by  a thousand  feet  of  the  needful 
height,  can  not  claim  this  distinction. 
But  what  Nature  has  denied,  human  labor 
has  supplied.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Verplanck  Colvin,  of  the  Adirondack  Sur- 
vey, several  acres  of  trees  were  cut  away 
from  the  summit,  and  when  we  emerged, 
after  the  last  sharp  scramble,  upon  the 
very  crest  of  the  mountain,  we  were  not 
shut  in  by  a dense  thicket,  but  stood  upon 
a bare  ridge  of  granite  in  the  centre  of  a 
little  clearing. 

I shut  my  eyes  for  a moment,  drew  a 
few  long  breaths  of  the  glorious  breeze, 
and  then  looked  out  upon  a wonder  and 
delight  beyond  description. 

A soft,  dazzling  splendor  filled  the  air. 
Snowy  banks  and  drifts  of  cloud  were 
floating  slowly  over  a wide  and  wondrous 
land.  Vast  sweeps  of  forest,  shining  wa- 
ters, mountains  near  and  far,  the  deepest 
green  and  the  faintest,  palest  blue,  chan- 
gingcolors  and  glancing  lights,  and  all  so 
silent,  so  strange,  so  far  away,  that  it 


seemed  like  the  landscape  of  a dream. 
One  almost  feared  to  speak  lest  it  should 
vanish. 

Right  below  us  the  Lower  Saranac  and 
Lonesome  Pond,  Round  Lake  and  the 
Weller  Ponds,  were  spread  out  like  a 
map.  Every  point  and  island  was  clear- 
ly marked.  We  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  Saranac  River  in  all  its  curves  and 
windings,  and  see  the  white  tent  of  the 
hay-makers  on  the  wild  meadows.  Far 
away  to  the  northeast  stretched  the  level 
fields  of  Bloomingdale.  But  westward 
from  that  all  was  unbroken  wilderness,  a 
great  sea  of  woods  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  And  how  far  it  can  reach  from 
a height  like  this!  What  a revelation  it 
gives  to  us  of  the  power  of  sight!  That 
faint  blue  outline  far  in  the  north  was 
Lyon  Mountain,  nearly  thirty  miles  away 
as  the  crow  flies.  Those  silver  gleams  a 
little  nearer  were  the  waters  of  St.  Regis. 
The  Upper  Saranac  wTas  displayed  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth,  and  beyond  it  the 
innumerable  waters  of  Fish  Creek  were 
glistening  among  the  dark  woods.  The 
long  ranges  of  the  hills  about  the  Jordan 
bounded  the  western  horizon,  and  on  the 
southwest  Big  Tupper  Lake  was  sleeping 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Morris.  Looking 
past  the  peak  of  Stony  Creek  Mountain, 
which  rose  sharp  and  distinct  in  a line 
with  Ampersand,  we  could  trace  the  path 
of  the  Raquette  River  from  the  distant 
waters  of  Long  Lake  down  through  its 
far-stretched  valley,  and  catch  here  and 
there  a silvery  link  of  its  current. 

But  when  we  turned  to  the  south  and 
east,  how  wonderful  and  how  different 
was  the  view ! Here  was  no  wide-spread 
and  smiling  landscape  with  gleams  of  sil- 
ver scattered  through  it,  and  soft  blue 
haze  resting  upon  its  fading  verge,  but  a 
wild  land  of  mountains,  stern,  rugged,  tu- 
multuous, rising  one  beyond  another  like 
the  waves  of  a stormy  ocean — Ossa  piled 
above  Pelion — McIntyre’s  sharp  peak  and 
the  ragged  crest  of  the  Gothics,  and,  above 
all,  Marcy’s  dome  like  head,  raised  just  far 
enough  above  the  others  to  assert  his  roy- 
al right  as  monarch  of  the  Adirondacks. 

But  grandest  of  all,  as  seen  from  this 
height,  was  Mount  Seward — a solemn  gi- 
ant of  a mountain,  standing  apart  from 
the  others,  and  looking  us  full  in  the  face. 
He  was  clothed  from  base  to  summit  in  a 
dark  unbroken  robe  of  forest.  Ou-kor- 
lah,  the  Indians  called  him  — the  Great 
Eye ; and  he  seemed  almost  to  frown  upon 
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us  in  defiance.  At  his  feet,  so  straight 
below  us  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we 
could  cast  a stone  into  its  clear  brown 
depths,  lay  the  wildest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Adirondack  waters — 
Ampersand  Pond. 

On  its  shore,  some  five-and -twenty 
years  ago,  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Adirondack  Club  had  their  shanty — 
the  successor  of  “ the  Philosophers’  Camp” 
on  Follensbee  Pond.  Agassiz,  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  genial  and  witty  Tom  Appleton, 
of  Boston,  Charles  E.  Norton,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Judge  Hoar,  Judge  Gray,  John 
Holmes,  and  W.  J.  Stillman,  of  The  Na- 
tion, were  among  the  company  who  made 
their  resting-place  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Seward.  They  had  bought  a tract 
of  forest  land  completely  encircling  the 
pond,  cut  a rough  road  in  to  it  through 
the  woods,  and  built  a comfortable  log 


cabin,  to  which  they  purposed  to  return 
from  summer  to  summer.  But  the  civil 
Avar  broke  out,  with  all  its  terrible  excite- 
ment and  confusion  of  hurrying  hosts; 
the  club  existed  but  for  two  years,  and 
the  little  house  in  the  wilderness  was 
abandoned.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I spent 
three  weeks  at  Ampersand,  the  cabin  was 
in  ruins,  tenanted  only  by  an  interesting 
family  of  what  the  guides  quaintly  call 
“quill  pigs,”  and  surrounded  by  an  al- 
most impenetrable  growth  of  bushes  and 
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saplings,  among  which  a brood  of  par- 
tridges were  in  hiding.  The  roof  had  fall- 
en to  the  ground;  raspberry-bushes  thrust 
themselves  through  the  yawning  crevices 
between  the  logs ; and  in  front  of  the  sunk- 
en door-sill  lay  a rusty,  broken  iron  stove, 
like  a dismantled  altar  on  which  the  fire 
had  gone  out  forever.  Since  that  time 
two  new  trails  have  been  cut  to  the  pond, 
and  it  has  become  more  accessible  and 
more  frequented. 

After  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  upon  the 
view  as  long  as  we  dared,  counted  the 
lakes  and  streams,  and  found  that  we  could 
see  without  a glass  more  than  thirty,  and 
recalled  the  memories  of  “good  times” 
which  came  to  us  from  almost  every  point 
of  the  compass,  we  unpacked  the  camera, 
and  proceeded  to  take  some  pictures. 

If  you  are  a photographer,  and  have 
anything  of  the  amateur’s  passion  for 
your  art,  you  will  appreciate  my  pleasure 
and  my  anxiety.  Never  before,  so  far  as 
I knew,  had  a camera  been  set  up  on  Am- 
persand. I had  but  eight  plates  with  me. 
The  views  were  all  very  distant  and  all 


at  a downward  angle.  The  power  of  the 
light  at  this  elevation  was  to  me  in  my 
inexperience  an  unknown  quantity.  And 
the  wind  was  sweeping  vigorously  across 
the  open  summit  of  the  mountain.  I put 
in  my  smallest  stop,  and  prepared  for 
short  exposures. 

My  instrument  was  a Blair  tourograph, 
which  is  as  compact  and  useful  as  any- 
thing that  is  made,  but  differs  from  most 
other  cameras  in  having  the  plate-holder 
on  top  of  the  box.  The  plates  are  dropped 
into  a groove  below,  and  then  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  into  focus,  after  which 
the  cap  is  removed  and  the  exposure  made. 

I set  my  instrument  for  Ampersand 
Pond,  sighted  the  picture  through  the 
ground  glass,  and  measured  the  focus. 
Then  I waited  for  a quiet  moment,  dropped 
the  plate,  moved  it  carefully  forward  to 
the  proper  mark,  and  went  around  to  take 
off  the  cap.  I found  that  I already  had 
it  in  my  hand,  and  the  plate  had  been  ex- 
posed for  about  thirty  seconds , with  cl 
sliding  focus  ! 

I expostulated  with  myself.  I said : 
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41  You  are  excited ; you  are  stupid ; you  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  photographer. 
Light-writer!  You  ought  to  write  with  a 
whitewash-brush!”  The  reproof  was  ef- 
fectual, and  from  that  moment  all  went 
well.  The  plates  dropped  smoothly,  the 
camera  was  steady,  the  exposure  was  cor- 
rect. Six  good  pictures  were  made,  to  re- 
call, so  far  as  black  and  white  could  do  it, 
the  delights  of  that  day. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  climb 
many  of  the  famous  peaks  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks — Dix,the  Dial, Hurricane,  the  Giant 
of  the  Valley,  Marcy,  and  Whiteface — but 
I do  not  think  the  outlook  from  any 
of  them  is  so  wonderful  and  so  lovely  as 
that  from  little  Ampersand;  and  I reck- 


on among  my  most  valuable  chattels  the 
plates  of  glass  on  which  the  sun  has 
traced  for  me  (who  can  not  draw)  the  out- 
lines of  that  loveliest  landscape. 

The  downward  journey  was  swift  and 
pleasant.  We  halted  for  an  hour  or  two 
beside  a trickling  spring  a few  rods  below 
the  summit  to  eat  our  lunch  and  rest. 
Then,  jumping,  running,  and  sometimes 
sliding,  we  made  the  proverbially  easy  de- 
scent, passed  in  safety  by  the  dreaded  lair 
of  the  hornet,  and  reached  Bartlett’s  as  the 
day  was  declining  to  its  peaceful  close. 

Tell  me,  I pray  you,  my  gentle  reader, 
was  not  this  a day  to  be  grateful  for  ? and 
are  not  these  pleasures,  as  Izaak  Walton 
saith,  without  offense  to  God  or  man  ? 
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TTTHEN  Colonel  Chowery,  late  of  the 
? f Madras  Infantry,  went  to  settle  at 
Altenstadt  with  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, he  was  impelled  only  by  motives  of 
economy.  If  it  had  been  predicted  to  him 
that  his  going  to  reside  at  the  capital  of 
Gothia  would  nearly  cause  a revolution 
in  that  country,  aVid  would  lead  to  com- 
plications threatening  a European  war, 
the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  upsetting  of  an  English  ministry, 
he  would  have  thought  such  contingen- 
cies highly  improbable.  Colonel  Chow- 
ery was  not  an  imaginative  man ; he  could 
not  even  imagine  how  it  was  that,  prac- 
ticing the  utmost  thrift,  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  square  his  accounts  every 
quarter-day.  As  for  wars  and  other  such 
exciting  things,  he  fancied  he  had  done 
with  them  all  when  he  retired  from  the 
Indian  service  on  half -pay,  with  three 
medals,  and  a thankful  mind  at  having 
not  the  slightest  touch  of  liver  complaint. 

But  as  a man  can  never  make  quite 
sure  of  where  he  is  going  when  he  drives 
a gig,  so  a father  can  never  plainly  fore- 
see what  trials  are  in  store  for  him  when 
he  owns  a pretty  daughter.  Mabel  Chow- 
ery, the  colonel’s  eldest  girl,  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  maidens  you  can  picture  in 
your  mind’s  eye,  and  it  pleased  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Gothia  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Here  you  have  at 
once  all  the  elements  for  the  very  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  above  mentioned. 

The  thing  came  about,  quite  naturally, 
in  this  way:  Mabel,  who  was  then  seven- 
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teen,  used  to  go  every  afternoon  at  four  to 
fetch  home  her  two  younger  sisters,  Alice 
and  Mary,  who  attended  the  High  School 
for  young  ladies.  One  December  day,  as 
the  three  girls  were  close  to  their  home  in 
the  Blumenstrasse,  and  were  walking  very 
fast  and  gayly  because  of  the  frost,  they 
saw  a small  Gothian  boy,  aged  four,  with 
liis  shirt  tail  sticking  out  of  his  trou- 
sers (as  the  fashion  for  boys  is  in  that 
kingdom),  toddle  across  the  road  just  as  a 
phaeton  and  pair  were  coming  down  at  a 
spanking  trot.  “Oh,  Mab,  he’ll  be  run 
over!”  shrieked  Alice  and  Mary  together; 
but  before  they  could  add  another  word, 
Mabel  had  rushed  to  the  small  Gothian’s 
rescue,  and  had  borne  him  out  of  harm’s 
way  so  fast  that  she  lost  her  balance  and 
fell  down  with  him.  The  small  Gothian, 
feeling  deeply  aggrieved,  roared  and  kick- 
ed out.  The  driver  of  the  phaeton  pulled 
up  his  team  on  their  haunches,  and  Ma- 
bel, as  she  stood  up  pink  with  confusion, 
recognized  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  tall, 
dark,  and  handsome  man  who  had  alight- 
ed, hat  in  hand,  and  was  asking  her,  in  a 
voice  of  sincere  concern,  whether  she  was 
hurt. 

“No,  sir,  not  in  the  least,”  faltered  Ma- 
bel, blushing  all  the  more  now  she  saw 
who  the  speaker  was.  Everybody  knew 
the  Crown  Prince  by  sight:  his  photo- 
graph was  in  a hundred  shop  windows. 

“ You  had  a bad  fall,”  he  said,  kindly, 
“and  it  was  my  fault.  Will  you  let  me 
offer  you  my  arm  and  escort  you  home  ?” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mabel.  “We  live 
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over  the  way.”  But  the  Crown  Prince 
escorted  her  across  the  road,  praising  her 
-courage,  and  apologizing  for  his  own  care- 
lessness in  so  nearly  causing  an  accident. 
When  he  had  seen  her  safe  to  her  door  he 
made  her  a low  bow  and  retired.  The 
small  Gothian  who  had  been  the  occasion 
of  this  fuss  had  retreated  up  a side  street, 
squalling  with  all  his  might. 

You  may  be  sure  this  little  adventure 
with  the  Crown  Prince  became  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation  at  Colonel 
Chowery’s  tea  table  that  evening.  Mabel 
laughed  at  the  affair,  and  thought  that 
the  Prince  had  made  too  much  of  it;  but 
she  owned  that  he  had  been  very  polite, 
and  her  sisters  declared  that  he  was  the 
most  charming  man  they  had  ever  seen. 
The  Colonel,  being  unimaginative,  listen- 
ed without  saying  much.  He  could  not 
realize  the  scene  as  it  had  happened,  and 
fixed  his  thoughts  only  on  this  palpable 
fact,  that  Mabel  had  slightly  grazed  her 
wrist.  He  suggested  an  embrocation , and 
there  he  supposed  the  matter  would  end. 

But  next  morning  the  newspapers  of 
Altenstadt  published  a paragraph  about 
the  bravery  of  the  young  English  lady,  and 
toward  noon  Colonel  Von  Schmeikelmund, 
the  court  Chamberlain,  called  at  the  Col- 
onel’s lodgings,  saying  he  had  been  sent 
by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  as 
well  as  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince,  to  inquire  whether  the  Fraulein 
Mabel  had  suffered  no  injuries  from  her 
accident.  The  Herr  Graf  was  a very  ur- 
bane old  gentleman,  with  a white  head  like 
a ball  of  cotton  wool.  He  said  many  pret- 
ty things  to  the  Chowerys,  and  concluded 
by  announcing  that  he  had  the  royal  or- 
ders to  send  them  an  invitation  to  the 
next  court  ball,  on  New-Year's  Day. 

Now  Colonel  Chowery  had  not  come  to 
Altenstadt  with  any  intention  of  attend- 
ing court  balls,  which  are,  at  the  best,  ex- 
pensive affairs,  entailing  an  outlay  for 
white  gloves  and  cab  hire,  but  such  a gra- 
cious invitation  as  the  King  of  Gothia  had 
sent  could  not  be  refused.  Mrs.  Chowery 
would  not  hear  of  its  being  refused,  and 
Mabel  was  as  pleased  as  all  girls  are  at  the 
prospect  of  going  to  her  first  grand  ball  in 
a new  dress.  The  Colonel  had  to  send  his 
old  uniform  to  a tailor  to  be  touched  up  a 
little  and  let  out  in  the  waist,  for  German 
living  was  making  him  stout.  He  then 
called  on  Sir  Passmore  Stoley,  the  British 
Minister,  and  was  received  by  his  Excel- 
lency with  a coldness  not  devoid  of  irrita- 
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tion.  Sir  Passmore  could  not  call  to  mind 
any  precedent  for  a presentation  in  this 
irregular  way.  His  son  and  secretary, 
young  Gow  Stoley,  could  not  remember 
any  precedent  either.  Both  these  mag- 
nates contrived  to  make  the  old  Indian 
officer  feel  that  he  was  transgressing  the 
routine  of  the  legation  in  a manner  not 
creditable  to  his  sense  of  propriety.  The 
Colonel  returned  home  much  mortified 
from  this  interview  with  his  country's  rep- 
resentative, and  vented  some  of  his  dis- 
pleasure on  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
was  a short,  puzzled-headed  man,  who  had 
always  lived  on  good  terms  with  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  thought  it  hard  that 
at  his  age  he  should  get  a wigging  because 
his  eldest  girl  had  been  so  incautious  as  to 
draw  down  public  attention  on  herself. 
“I  wish,  Mab,”  he  said,  “that  in  future 
when  you  see  dirty  little  boys  in  the  street 
you  would  let  them  alone.” 

Nevertheless  the  Colonel,  his  wife,  and 
Mabel  did  go  to  the  ball,  and  amongst  all 
the  ladies  there,  married  or  single,  there 
was  not  one  who  looked  so  well  as  Miss 
Chowery.  She  wore  a white  silk  dress 
with  bunches  of  roses,  and  had  roses  in 
her  hair.  Many  of  the  Gothia  nobility 
stared  at  her  large  soft  blue  eyes,  her 
pretty  little  mouth,  and  her  bright  brown 
curls.  But  Lady  Stoley,  a proud  and  port- 
ly dame,  covered  with  jewels,  ignored  the 
Chowerys  utterly,  and  she  pinched  the 
arm  of  her  son  Gow  when  she  saw  the 
latter  gaze  at  Mabel  with  sheepish  wonder. 
This  did  not  prevent  Gow  Stoley  from 
gazing  again  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so 
undetected.  At  these  German  courts  peo- 
ple to  be  presented  are  ranged  down  the 
two  sides  of  a long  room,  foreigners  stand- 
ing beside  the  ministers  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  ministers  and  their  at- 
taches are  in  uniform.  At  ten  o’clock  a 
pair  of  folding -doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  King,  Queen,  royal  family,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  maids  of 
honor  all  stream  in,  preceded  by  the 
Chamberlain,  whose  gold  key  of  office 
dangles  from  his  button-hole.  The  court 
procession  moves  slowly  down  one  side  of 
the  room  and  then  up  the  other,  stopping 
every  time  a presentation  is  made,  and 
their  Majesties  generally  address  a few 
gracious  words  to  visitors  of  distinction. 

Now  on  this  occasion  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Gothia  spoke  to  nobody  except 
the  Chowerys.  His  Majesty  was  a tall, 
bluff,  and  dignified  potentate,  with  a 
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healthy  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  Ger- 
man monarchs,  but  with  a good  deal  of 
hearty  kindness  toward  people  who  treat- 
ed him  reverently.  He  not  only  smiled 
with  a fatherly  condescension  on  Mabel, 
but  he  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  the 
Queen  did  the  same,  and  they  both  called 
her  a brave  girl.  After  this  the  King 
turned  to  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chowery, 
and  shook  hands  with  them  both.  Sir 
Passmore,  in  his  gold-laced  swallow-tail, 
looked  blue,  and  Lady  Stoley  looked  still 
bluer;  but  the  King  paid  no  attention  to 
them,  once  ceremonious  bows  had  been 
exchanged.  A colonel  was  sacred  in  his 
Majesty’s  eyes.  No  matter  if  he  had  only 
been  in  the  Indian  service:  he  had  com- 
manded a regiment,  he  had  been  in  battle, 
and  was  consequently,  to  the  King’s  think- 
ing, a much  worthier  individual  than  a 
civilian  like  Sir  Passmore  Stoley.  “ Col- 
onel Chowery,  I like  the  sight  of  your 
English  redcoats,”  said  his  Majesty;  “you 
must  tell  me  all  about  your  campaigns.” 

Soon  after  this  the  band  struck  up, 
quadrilles  were  formed,  and  Mabel  found 
herself  dancing  in  the  royal  set  with  the 
Crown  Prince.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
splendidly  attired  in  a hussar  uniform 
blazing  with  diamond  stars.  But,  with- 
out any  flattery,  it  may  be  said  that  his  eyes 
sparkled  as  much  as  his  diamonds.  There 
was  not  a comelier  prince  among  the  heirs- 
apparent  of  Europe,  nor  a faster,  for  he 
made  the  thalers  of  his  royal  papa  fly  like 
sparks  off  a grindstone.  He  spoke  to 
Mabel  in  English,  and  after  conducting 
her  to  her  seat  at  the  end  of  the  quadrille, 
begged  the  pleasure  of  dancing  the  supper 
valse  with  her  by-and-by.  He  had  no 
sooner  retired  than  a whole  rush  of  Go- 
thian  princes, counts, and  barons, all  in  uni- 
form and  all  decorated,  pressed  forward  to 
offer  themselves  as  partners.  Not  a man 
boasting  less  than  thirty-two  quarterings 
had  a chance  in  this  throng.  Mabel  had 
been  raised  per  saltum  to  the  post  of  the 
belle  of  the  Gothian  court,  and  a romantic 
interest  attached  to  her  because  her  ad- 
venture with  the  dirty  little  street  boy 
had  been  much  magnified  by  rumor.  So 
her  card  was  filled  up  in  a trice  with  so 
many  great  names  that  it  read  like  a leaf 
torn  out  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha . 

But  amongst  all  these  Fursten,  Grafen, 
and  Freiherren  there  was  not  one  who 
looked  so  handsome  as  the  Crown  Prince, 
or  danced  so  well.  This,  at  least,  was  Miss 
Chowery’s  opinion.  There  were  many 


noble  Gothian  ladies  and  girls  who  had 
expected  to  have  their  turns  footing  it 
over  the  floor  with  his  Royal  Highness, 
but  they  were  disappointed.  The  Crown 
Prince  danced  with  nobody  except  Mabel 
that  evening.  After  the  quadrille  he  with- 
drew into  a window  embrasure,  and  en- 
tered into  a long  conversation  with  Count 
von  Stolz,  the  Prime  Minister,  an  old  gen- 
tleman with  a face  impenetrable  as  cast 
iron.  Old  Stolz  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Prince  so  attentive,  for  it  was  not  often 
that  the  King’s  son  sought  the  society  of 
his  father’s  wise  counsellors,  and  there- 
fore the  veteran  statesman  proceeded  to 
improve  the  occasion.  But  the  Prince 
was  not  listening  at  all.  His  eye  kept 
wandering  toward  Mabel,  and  presently  a 
moody  look  stole  over  his  face,  and  he 
stroked  his  mustache  nervously,  as  if  dis- 
pleased to  see  her  dance  with  so  many 
men. 

It  is  the  best  of  princes  that  they  seldom 
care  to  hide  their  displeasure.  Mabel 
found  the  Prince  sulky  when  he  came  to 
dance  with  her  for  the  second  time.  4 4 You 
are  very  fond  of  dancing,”  he  said,  in  a 
pettish  tone. 

“Oh,  very,  sir,”  she  answered,  inno- 
cently; “this  is  my  first  ball.” 

“Your  first,  is  it  ? I should  have 
thought  you  did  nothing  but  dance  all 
day  and  night,  it  seems  so  natural  to 
you.” 

Mabel  made  no  reply,  for  they  had  be- 
gun to  spin  round  to  the  strains  of  a 
new  waltz  composed  by  Herr  Zingel,  the 
Hofcapellmeister  ; but  when  his  Royal 
Highness  had  waltzed  off  some  of  his  ill 
humor,  and  had  brought  Mabel  to  a sud- 
den stand-still,  flushed  and  a little  breath- 
less, he  whispered:  “I  have  never  had 
such  a partner  as  you.  I feel  as  if  I 
should  never  again  care  to  dance  with 
anybody  else.” 

“Oh,  sir!”  exclaimed  Mabel,  blushing 
and  astonished. 

“You  must  come  to  all  the  other  court 
balls  this  winter,”  proceeded  the  Prince. 
“But  you  will  dance  with  me  only,  won’t 
you  ? It  makes  me  jealous  to  see  you 
dance  with  other  men.” 

Mabel  glanced  up.  Her  eyes  met  the 
Prince’s,  and  she  instantly  lowered  them. 
But  the  mischief  was  done.  It  requires 
only  a spark  to  explode  a magazine;  but 
the  Prince's  look  had  wrought  a cruel  dis- 
turbance in  the  little  English  girl’s  heart. 
She  was  too  flurried  to  say  anything  or  to 
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understand  much  of  what  he  said  from 
that  moment.  He  took  her  in  to  supper, 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  etiquette,  for  there 
was  a Serene  Highness  present  who  had  a 
claim  to  his  escort,  and  the  court  Cham- 
berlain, Count  von  Schmeikelmund,  ob- 
served this  breach  of  duty  with  consterna- 
tion. The  Queen  also  noticed  it,  and  her 
Majesty’s  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  to  the 
fact  that  the  heir-apparent  had  been  pay- 
ing rather  too  much  attention  all  the  eveu- 
ing  to  Fraulein  Chowery.  But  the  King 
of  Goth ia  noticed  nothing,  for  he  was  deep 
in  conversation  with  the  little  Colonel  as 
to  the  comparative  advantages  of  close  or 
open  order  in  skirmishing  with  rebellious 
Hindoos.  TheGeneral Count vonSchwert- 
spiel,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Gothian 
forces,  had  been  called,  with  some  other 
generals,  to  adjudicate  upon  this  dispute, 
and  there  was  quite  a big  circle  of  military 
men  all  as  one  with  their  monarch  in 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  close  or- 
der to  Colonel  Chowery,  while  the  more 
frivolous  spirits  of  both  sexes  were  step- 
ping to  Herr  Zingel’s  measures. 

“You  are  not  drinking  your  cham- 
pagne,” murmured  the  Crown  Prince  to 
Mabel,  in  the  supper-room.  “You  are  not 
angry  at  the  words  I spoke  to  you  ?” 

“ No,  sir,”  answered  Mabel,  faintly. 

“Smile,  then;  else  I shall  think  I have 
offended  you.” 

She  tried  to  smile;  but  it  was  a weak  ef- 
fort. She  wished  that  she  were  beside  her 
mother,  and  that  this  ball  were  over;  all 
the  joy  of  it  had  died  out  from  her  heart. 
Oh,  why  did  he  look  at  her  like  that,  and 
talk  in  such  a way  when  he  could  mean 
so  little  by  what  he  said  ? Was  he  not  a 
king's  son,  and  how  could  she  forget  that  ? 

Mabel  danced  no  more  that  night,  and 
riding  home  she  sat  silent  and  trembling 
in  her  corner  of  the  cab,  while  the  Colonel 
discoursed  with  great  complacency  upon 
what  the  King  had  said,  and  what  he  had 
said  to  the  King,  and  what  a fine  country 
Gothia  was,  and  what  learned  fellows 
those  Gothian  generals  were. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ball  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  august  mother  had  a little 
conversation . The  Prince  wanted  her  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  Fraulein  Chowery  to  be 
reader  and  companion  to  his  young  sis- 
ters, the  Princesses  Wilhelmina,  Frederi- 
ca, and  Sophia.  He  wTas  very  affection- 
ate in  urgingthis  request, as  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  be  when  he  wanted  anything;  and 
the  Queen,  who  was  dotingly  fond  of  him, 
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generally  humored  his  most  unreasonable 
wishes  for  the  sake  of  being  petted  by  him 
a little.  But  this  request  about  Fraulein 
Chowery  was  really  too  stiff.  Her  Majes- 
ty had  matrimonial  views  for  her  son,  and 
reminded  him  that  he  was  as  good  as  en- 
gaged to  the  Princess  Carolina,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Swabia.  “ It  is  time,  my 
dear  Fritz,  that  you  went  to  the  Swabian 
court  and  commenced  your  wooing,”  ob- 
served her  Majesty.  “Your  marriage 
ought  to  be  settled,  in  order  that  our  Par- 
liament and  that  of  Swabia  may  vote  the 
necessary  grants  during  this  session.” 

“Will  you  give  Fraulein  Chowery  the 
appointment,  I beg?”  asked  the  Crown 
Prince,  deliberately  avoiding  the  main 
issue. 

“No,  Fritz;  it  would  excite  remark,” 
answered  the  poor  Queen,  nervously;  for 
when  she  resisted  any  of  her  Fritz’s  whims 
there  was  almost  always  a scene  that  made 
her  weep.  “But — but — don’t  be  angry. 
You  can  get  this  Englishmaiden  placed  in 
the  household  of  your  aunt  Dorothea. 
That  will  be  much  better,  for  you  will  be 
able  to  see  her  there  as  often  as  you  like 
without  anybody  talking  scandal  about  it. 
Dorothea  will  be  happy  to  serve  you  in 
the  matter,  as  she  is  so  good-natured.” 

“Will  you  speak  to  Aunt  Dorothea 
about  it  ?”  asked  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  already  begun  to  scowl. 

“Yes,  Fritz,  I will  speak  to  Aunt  Doro- 
thea, if  you  promise  to  obey  me  about  the 
marriage. ” The  Queen  would  have  prom- 
ised anything  to  put  her  son  into  a good 
humor. 

“Very  well;  as  soon  as  Fraulein  Chow- 
ery is  settled  at  the  Old  Palace  I will  see 
about  marrying  Carolina,”  answered  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  thereupon  gave  his 
mother  a kiss  which  made  her  glad  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  good  Queen  of  Gothia  therefore  ar- 
ranged that  little  matter  for  him  with  the 
Princess  Dorothea  without  her  royal  con- 
science troubling  her  with  the  reproach 
that  she  was  doing  any  wrong.  The 
Princess  Dorothea  was  a good-humored 
plump  widow  of  forty,  the  King’s  sister. 
She  kept  a small  court  of  her  own  in  the 
Old  Palace  of  Altenstadt,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  a patron  of  the  arts  because  she 
favored  good-looking  tenors  and  young 
poets  who  wrote  sonnets  in  her  honor. 
She  was  not  particularly  fond  of  her  ne- 
phew the  Crown  Prince,  for  he  had  been 
heard  to  say  sarcastic  things  about  her; 
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but  this  rendered  her  the  more  anxious 
not  to  incur  his  rancor  by  refusing  the 
small  favor  he  asked  on  behalf  of  his  pro- 
teg6e  Fraulein  Chowery.  In  a few  words 
the  Queen  explained  to  her  how  the  wind 
lay,  and  her  Royal  Higlmess  by  a woman- 
ly twinkle  showed  that  she  understood. 
Accordingly,  a paper  was  signed  appoint- 
ing Mabel  Chowery  to  be  reader  in  ordi- 
nary to  her  Royal  Highness  at  a salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  thalers,  and  Baron  von 
Kammerkel,  the  Princess’s  chamberlain, 
secretary,  and  most  confidential  adviser,  a 
stalwart  and  chubby  nobleman  six  feet 
high,  was  sent  to  the  Colonel’s  lodgings  to 
request  that  Mabel  would  attend  at  the  Old 
Palace. 

Since  the  ball  Mabel  had  been  per- 
plexed and  sad,  though  there  was  no 
change  in  her  manner  that  could  attract 
her  parents’  notice.  Returning  from  the 
ball  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  next  day  tell  her  mother  all  that 
had  happened;  but  next  day  it  seemed  to 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  The 
Prince  had  looked  strangely  at  her,  he  had 
told  her  that  he  should  never  care  to  dance 
with  any  other  girl  again,  and  he  had 
slightly  squeezed  her  hand.  But  what 
was  there  in  that  ? Mabel  knew  that 
there  was  a great  deal  in  it;  but  she  might 
not  be  able  to  convey  the  same  impression 
to  her  father  and  mother.  They  might 
say  she  was  prudish  and  absurd.  Colonel 
Chowery  was  not  in  a mood  for  hearing 
any  evil  spoken  of  the  Gothian  royal  fam- 
ily, for  on  the  day  after  the  ball  the  King 
had  graciously  sent  him  a work  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  had  begged  him  to  draw 
up  a report  on  his  theories  about  open  or- 
der in  skirmishing,  which  report  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Gothian  War-office.  So 
the  little  Colonel  was  very  busy  with  pen 
and  paper,  and  that  is  why  Mabel  was  afraid 
to  trouble  him  with  her  story  about  how 
the  Crown  Prince  had  behaved. 

When  the  Princess  Dorothea’s  message 
arrived  it  was  received  by  the  Chowery 
family  with  gratified  surprise  as  a signal 
mark  of  the  royal  favor.  Mabel  herself 
was  greatly  relieved  and  pleased.  The  po- 
sition offered  was  such  a respectable  one, 
and  then  there  was  the  salary,  which  to 
people  circumstanced  as  the  Chowerys 
were  was  no  small  consideration.  But 
what  pleased  poor  Mabel  most  was  to  think 
that  since  she  was  going  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Princess  Dorothea’s  household 
there  could  be  no  intention  on  the  part  of 


anybody  at  court  to  treat  her  slightingly. 
Perhaps  the  Crown  Prince  was  sorry  for 
having  made  fun  of  her,  and  had  helped  to 
get  her  this  post  as  an  atonement.  Think- 
ing this  might  be  the  case,  Mabel  felt  al- 
ready disposed  to  forgive  his  Royal  High- 
ness. 

Hasty  preparations  had  to  be  made  that 
Mabel  might  go  to  the  Old  Palace  with  a • 
suitable  outfit.  “What  a lucky  girl  you 
are!”  exclaimed  the  overjoyed  Colonel. 
“You  must  have  two  new  dresses,  dear 
child,  ” said  Mrs.  Chowery.  Two  days  were 
devoted  to  shopping,  and  Mrs.  Chowery 
made  Mabel  a present  of  all  her  spare  trink- 
ets, including  her  watch  and  chain,  that 
she  might  appear  as  smartly  as  possible 
in  her  new  situation.  Privately  both  the 
Colonel  and  his  wife  indulged  the  idea  that 
their  daughter’s  fortune  wa s made.  She 
would  probably  make  a fine  marriage  with 
a Gothian  nobleman  of  wealth.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  she  was  a very 
lucky  girl. 

Mabel  thought  this  too,  during  the  first 
week  of  her  sojourn  in  the  palace,  for  she 
was  treated  with  great  kindness.  She  had 
a charming  suite  of  rooms  all  to  herself, 
and  one  of  the  Princess’s  maids  to  attend 
to  her.  The  Princess  called  her  “ my  dear 
child,  ” and  was  very  generous,  for  she  gave 
her  three  new  dresses  as  soon  as  she  had 
ascertained  what  the  extent  of  her  ward- 
robe was.  Mabel  thought  at  first  she 
would  never  know  what  to  do  with  so 
many  fine  frocks.  As  to  her  duties,  they 
were  merely  nominal.  She  breakfasted 
by  herself,  and  was  free  to  walk  about  the 
palace  gardens,  or  do  anything  else  she 
pleased,  until  noon,  when  she  joined  her 
mistress  at  luncheon.  After  luncheon  the 
Princess  used  to  go  out  for  a drive,  and 
Mabel  accompanied  her.  On  their  return 
her  Royal  Highness  took  some  cafi  au  lait 
and  cakes,  and  talked  scandal  with  Baron 
von  Kammerkel,  who  retailed  to  her  all  the 
chitchat  of  court  and  city.  While  this 
was  going  on  Mabel  and  a buxom  maid  of 
honor  named  Fraulein  Louisa  von  Gluck 
used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  play  waltzes 
and  galops  on  the  piano.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  the  Princess  asked  Mabel  to 
read  to  her,  for  her  Royal  Highness  pre- 
ferred French  novels  to  all  other  literature, 
and  she  enjoyed  these  most  when  she  read 
them  herself.  At  five  o’clock  dinner  was 
served,  and  at  seven,  on  two  nights  a week, 
his  Royal  Highness  took  Mabel  to  the 
opera.  On  two  other  nights  there  used  to 
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be  receptions  at  the  Old  Palace,  and  Mabel 
helped  to  do  the  honors  to  the  Princess’s 
guests.  Altogether  she  had  a very  easy 
lifeof  great  dignity  and  liberty, for  theserv- 
ants  showed  her  the  utmost  respect;  her 
companion, Louisa  von  Gluck,  took  a strong 
liking  to  her;  and  Mabel  had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  visits  from  her  parents,  bro- 
thers, and  sisters  in  her  own  apartments 
as  often  as  she  liked. 

But  when  Mabel  had  been  a week  at  the 
palace  the  Crown  Prince  one  evening 
dropped  in  to  dinner  unannounced ; and 
from  that  henceforth  lie  managed  to  come 
to  the  Old  Palace  every  day  on  business  of 
some  sort.  Sometimes  he  dropped  in  of  a 
morning,  in  military  undress  uniform, 
switching  a riding- whip;  at  other  times  he 
came  late,  in  evening  dress,  with  a broad 
blue  ribbon  across  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
careful  about  his  appearance,  and  always 
anxious  to  please.  He  paid  Mabel  such 
marked  attention  that  his  visits  became  a 
torment.  There  were  times  when  she  was 
really  frightened  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Prince's  attentions.  She  dared  not  raise 
her  eyes  lest  they  should  meet  his.  If  she 
shifted  her  position,  he  changed  his.  If 
she  went  to  the  piano,  he  followed  her  and 
turned  her  music.  At  table  he  scarcely 
ate,  but  sat  devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 

The  Princess  Dorothea  appeared  to  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  it  was  this  that  made  the  trial  so  much 
the  harder  for  Mabel  to  bear.  So  far  from 
protecting  Mabel,  she  frequently  contrived 
to  leave  her  and  the  Prince  alone;  but 
Mabel  always  foiled  this  move  by  retiring 
from  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible,  with- 
out heeding  whether  she  infringed  eti- 
quette or  not.  At  last  one  evening  the 
Princess,  going  to  the  opera,  took  Louisa 
with  her,  and  left  Mabel  at  home.  “ I ex- 
pect some  visitors,”  she  said,  as  her  gal- 
lant chamberlain  was  helping  her  to  put 
on  her  cloak.  41  Please  entertain  them  till 
I return,  and  do  not  leave  the  drawing- 
room.” 

His  Royal  Highness  arrived  about  half 
an  hour  after  his  aunt  was  gone.  Mabel 
was  seated  at  a table,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  album,  when  he  entered  soft- 
ly, unannounced.  She  raised  her  eyes, 
and  saw  him  standing  before  her  with  his 
blue  ribbon  and  star. 

Starting  up  in  affright,  Mabel  made  her 
most  formal  courtesy,  and  was  then  going 
to  withdraw ; but  he  stopped  her  by  stand- 
ing between  her  and  the  door. 


44  Why  do  you  always  run  away  from 
me  like  that,  Miss  Chowery  ? Do  I fright- 
en you  ?” 

4 4 No — o,  sir,”  faltered  Mabel. 

44You  are  the  only  woman  who  has 
ever  fled  from  me,  and,”  added  he,  slow- 
ly, “you  are  the  only  woman  for  whose 
company  I care.” 

“Your  Royal  Highness  does  me  too 
much  honor,”  murmured  Mabel,  retreat- 
ing gradually  till  she  had  placed  herself 
behind  a chair. 

“Don’t  call  me  4 sir’  or  ‘Royal  High- 
ness’; I have  enough  of  that  from  others. 
I am  only  a man  when  I stand  before  you, 
and  I feel  very  small.” 

No  answer  from  Mabel. 

44 1 do  not  believe  you  care  in  the  least 
who  I am  or  what  I say,”  continued  the 
Prince,  in  a melancholy  tone.  “I  wish, 
though,  it  were  otherwise.” 

Still  no  answer. 

44  Will  you  not  say  a friendly  word  to 
me,  Miss  Chowery  ?” 

44  You  must  know  by  this  time  what  I 
feel  toward  you,”  Mabel  did  reply  then. 
Her  heart  beat,  and  she  raised  toward  the 
Prince  a glance  that  moved  him  strange- 
ly. “I  implore  you,  sir,”  she  said,  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands,  “to  remember  that  I 
am  only  a poor  girl.  You  can  make  me 
very  miserable,  and  do  me  great  injury. 
As  a man  of  honor,  1 entreat  you  to  leave 
me.” 

4 4 You  despise  my  love,  then?  I see 
you  are  trembling,  and  I frighten  you. 
Mabel,  listen  to  me  one  minute.” 

44  No,  no,”  said  Mabel ; and  as  the  Prince 
advanced  toward  her,  she  turned  the  chair 
round,  pushing  it  against  him,  and  run- 
ning to  the  door,  darted  out. 

After  this  scene  Mabel  felt  that  she 
must  consult  her  parents  as  to  whether 
she  ought  to  remain  any  longer  at  the 
Old  Palace.  Her  agitation  w’as  so  pain- 
ful that  she  could  not  delay  an  instant 
without  seeking  her  mother.  Hurriedly 
putting  on  a hat  and  cloak,  she  ordered  a 
maid  to  accompany  her,  and  went  home. 
Two  hours  later,  when  the  Princess  Doro- 
thea returned,  expecting  to  find  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Mabel  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  Colonel  Chowery,  wrho  had  call- 
ed to  apprise  her  Royal  Highness  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  to  solicit  explana- 
tions. 

No  pleasant  errand  was  this  for  Colonel 
Chowery.  Had  there  been  any  means  of 
avoiding  it,  he  would  have  done  so;  but 
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assuming  Mabel’s  version  of  facts  to  be 
correct,  she  had  been  either  grossly  insult- 
ed or  honored  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Colonel  Chowery,  as  her  father,  was  bound 
to  ascertain  how  the  case  stood,  and  he 
could  only  hope  that  the  Princess  Dorothea 
might  be  able  to  assure  him  that  Mabel 
had  been  laboring  under  some  delusion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Prince’s  words. 
This  was,  indeed,  what  her  Royal  High- 
ness did  say  at  once.  She  expressed  well- 
acted  astonishment,  but  had  noticed  of 
late  that  Mabel  had  been  looking  poorly, 
and  was  a little  fanciful  in  her  talk.  Per- 
haps the  sudden  change  in  her  habits  had 
affected  her  nerves,  and  she  had  need  of 
country  air.  In  fact,  the  good  Princess 
conveyed  the  idea  that  poor  Mabel  had 
possibly  fallen  in  love  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  but  that  it  was  laughable  to  sup- 
pose that  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  was  engaged  to  the  Prin- 
cess Carolina  of  Swabia,  could  have  trou- 
bled his  thoughts  about  Mabel.  Colonel 
Chowery  at  once  saw  the  justice  of  this 
observation,  and  retired,  feeling  deeply 
ashamed  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
“Foolish  girl,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  trudged  home;  and  he  was  minded 
to  read  her  a severe  lecture  on  her  folly. 
But  Mabel  had  been  put  to  bed  when  he 
reached  the  house,  for  the  excitement  of 
the  evening  had  given  her  a nervous 
headache,  so  it  was  to  his  wife  that  the 
little  Colonel  delivered  his  opinions  as  to 
the  mischievous  nature  of  the  nonsense 
that  had  got  into  his  girl’s  head.  “No 
one  ever  heard  such  preposterous  folly,” 
he  said.  “The  silly  girl  will  have  thrown 
away  her  position  by  this  conduct,  and 
perhaps  have  got  us  all  into  a scrape,  too.” 

“But  I don’t  think  that  what  Mabel  said 
was  mere  fancy,”  remarked  Mrs.  Chow- 
ery, who,  with  a mother’s  alarm,  had  a 
truer  insight  into  the  situation. 

“Now,  Maria,  do  be  quiet,”  besought 
the  Colonel.  “I  tell  you  this  may  prove 
a most  awkward  affair  for  us.” 

Much  more  awkward  than  the  Colonel 
fancied  when  he  spoke  these  words;  for, 
in  the  dead  of  that  night,  as  he  lay  awake 
musing  on  all  that  happened,  he  was  star- 
tled by  a loud  knock,  and  presently  Mule- 
lien,  the  cook,  rapped  at  his  door  to  say 
that  three  gentlemen  of  the  police  were 
waiting  to  see  him.  Huddling  on  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  the  Colonel 
went  down,  with  no  little  trepidation  de- 
picted on  his  countenance.  His  visitors 


were  Herr  Starklaune,  Chief  of  the  Police 
in  Altenstadt,  and  two  subordinates.  Herr 
Starklaune  was  a man  with  a cold,  keen 
eye  and  a stiff  gray  mustache.  “I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  a disagreea- 
ble communication  to  you,  Colonel,”  he 
said,  dryly.  “The  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment are  that  you  leave  the  kingdom  im- 
mediately.” 

“Who  ?”  stammered  the  Colonel,  dura- 
founded. 

“Not  only  you,  but  all  your  family, 
and  especially  your  daughter  Fraulein 
Mabel.” 

“Surely  this  is  not  owing  to  the  Crown 
Prince?”  remonstrated  the  Colonel.  “I 
assure  you,  sir,  my  poor  child  has  been 
unwell.  I trust  you  will  allow  me  time 
to  explain  this  to  their  Majesties.  We  are 
really  most  grieved,  Mrs.  Chowery  and  I.” 

“I  can  allow  you  no  time,”  was  Herr 
Starklaune’s  answer.  “You  must  all  dress 
at  once.  Your  baggage  will  be  sent  after 
you.  I can  let  you  take  away  no  papers. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  except  the  clothes  you 
wear.  Those  are  my  orders.  Be  quick, 
if  you  please,  for  two  carriages  are  wait- 
ing for  you.” 

Expostulation  was  useless.  The  Colonel 
had  to  rouse  his  wife  and  children;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  dressed  they  were 
hurried,  wondering  and  shivering,  for  it 
was  a bitterly  cold  night,  into  the  car- 
riages, which  drove  them  to  a railway  sta- 
tion ten  miles  outside  the  capital.  AJ1  the 
way  Mabel  cried,  and  the  Colonel  kept 
moaning,  “Wretched  girl,  see  what  you 
have  brought  upon  us  by  your  folly!” 

This  summary  expulsion  of  the  Chow- 
erys  from  Gotliia  was  due  to  a very  sim- 
ple cause.  The  Crown  Prince,  after  leav- 
ing Mabel,  had  gone  to  the  royal  palace 
and  declared  to  his  father  and  mother  that 
he  would  not  marry  the  Princess  Carolina 
of  Swabia.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Frau- 
lein Chowery,  and  nobody  else  should  be 
his  wife. 

The  good  Queen  of  Gotliia  wept,  and  the 
King  of  Gothia  stormed.  He  had  great 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  conduct  of 
his  heir,  who  had  lately  been  very  remiss 
in  his  military  duties,  insomuch  that  the 
First  Regiment  of  Hussars,  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  was  Colonel,  were  leading 
quite  easy  and  pleasant  lives — a thing  nev- 
er before  known  in  the  service. 

“I’ll  put  you  into  another  regiment,  and 
send  you  to  command  the  garrison  of  a 
fortress,”  cried  his  Majesty,  shaking  his 
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fist.  “ Now  go  to  your  palace,  and  consid- 
er yourself  under  arrest  until  my  good 
pleasure  is  known.” 

Naturally  the  Crown  Prince  obeyed; 
but  there  was  that  in  his  manner  of  obey- 
ing which  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  the  projects  he  had  conceived 
toward  Fraulein  Chowery.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing, generally  without  difficulty,  and 
Mabel  was  the  only  girl  who  had  ever 
withstood  him.  This  made  her  the  more 
worth  winning.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
persuaded  that  there  could  be  no  more 
happiness  for  him  in  life  unless  Mabel  be- 
came his  left-handed  consort,  and  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  he  wrote 
her  a respectful  and  well-turned  letter 
expressive  of  his  honorable  intentions. 
Meanwhile  his  royal  papa  and  mamma 
had  in  dismay  sent  for  Baron  von  Stolz, 
the  Prime  Minister,  whose  advice  they  be- 
sought in  a matter  which  was  of  such  sov- 
ereign importance  to  the  dynasty  and  to 
the  state  of  Gothia.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  quite  as  much  scandalized  as  the  King 
and  Queen,  but  being  a statesman  of 
prompt  action,  he  at  once  advised  that  the 
Chowerys  should  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince 
should  be  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Swa- 
bia without  delay.  Baron  von  Stolz  did 
not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  love  affairs 
between  princes  and  pretty  damsels  of  in- 
ferior station,  and,  besides,  he  had  his  po- 
litical reasons  for  wishing  to  see  Prince 
Fritz  marry  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Swabia.  Gothia  and  Swabia  had  not  of 
late  been  living  on  quite  such  friendly 
terms  as  was  desirable,  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  there  was  some  project  afoot 
for  concluding  an  alliance  between  Swabia 
and  Westphalia,  in  which  case  Gothia 
would  find  itself  in  a minority  in  the  Ger- 
man Diet.  The  Diet  still  flourished  in 
those  days,  and  Gothia,  thanks  to  the 
able  policy  of  Baron  von  Stolz  in  man- 
aging alliances, had  a paramount  influence 
there,  but  this  influence  could  only  be 
maintained  if  Prince  Fritz  and  the  Prin- 
cess Carolina,  who  did  not  care  a pin  for 
each  other,  became  man  and  wife.  There- 
fore the  Chowerys  were  expelled  from 
Gothia,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Baron  von 
Stolz  went  to  bed  appeased. 

The  Crown  Prince  had  also  retired  to 
rest,  well  satisfied,  after  writing  his  letter 
to  Mabel,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  next 
morning  upon  rising  was  to  send  that 
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epistle  to  the  Blumenstrasse  by  one  of  his 
equerries.  You  may  imagine  his  Royal 
Highness’s  feelings  when  the  equerry  re- 
turned in  an  hour  saying  that  he  had 
found  the  Chowerys’  house  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  police,  who  were  overlooking 
papers  and  packing  trunks.  Herr  Stark- 
laune  was  superintending  these  operations 
in  person,  and  he  had  told  the  equerry 
that  all  the  Chowerys,  including  the  Frau- 
lein, had  been  exiled  by  “superior  order.” 
Prince  Fritz  had  a royal  habit  of  swearing 
when  little  things  put  him  out,  but  on  this 
occasion  his  language  was  really  so  strong 
that  it  was  a wonder  where  he  could  have 
learned  the  startling  words  he  used.  He 
was  even  more  awful  to  behold,  however, 
when  he  grew  calmer,  for  his  complexion 
remained  livid  with  rage,  and  he  took  a 
terrible  oath  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his 
purpose  by  anything  which  the  wrath  of 
his  parents  or  the  craft  of  statesmen  could 
devise  against  him.  “This  is  a trick  of 
Von  Stolz’s,”  exclaimed  his  Royal  High- 
ness, shaking  both  his  fists.  “ But  I’ll  be 
even  with  him.  I’ll  join  the  Opposition.” 
And  this  significant  threat, reaching  Baron 
von  Stolz’s  ears  the  same  evening,  was,  of 
course,  destined  to  have  a vital  effect  on 
Gothian  politics,  for  till  then  Prince  Fritz 
had  belonged  to  the  party  which  wras  in 
power,  whereas  if  he  now  lent  his  counte- 
nance to  Baron  von  Zweifelwitz, who  head- 
ed the  Opposition,  Baron  von  Stolz  was 
likely  to  have  some  difficult  work  cut  out 
for  him. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  anathematize 
Von  Stolz : the  Crown  Prince  had  to  evince 
his  spirit  by  action.  He  first  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  the  Swabian  ambassador  appris- 
ing his  Excellency  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  sue  for  the  Princess  Carolina's 
hand,  as  his  affections  were  engaged  else- 
where. No  such  indiscreet  letter  was  ever 
penned  by  a Crown  Prince,  for,  as  every 
one  will  admit,  a communication  of  such 
a nature  as  this  ought  to  have  been  couch- 
ed in  the  proper  diplomatic  terms  of  cir- 
cuitous periphrases,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  forwarded  through  Von  Stolz.  The 
Prince  must  have  known  that  in  telling 
the  ambassador  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  Excellency’s 
master  he  was  inflicting  a slight  upon  the 
whole  nation  of  Swabia,  from  the  King  on 
his  throne  to  the  lowest  coster  monger  on 
his  donkey-cart,  and  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ambassador  would  feel 
bound  instantly  to  demand  his  passports. 
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But  the  Crown  Prince  was  not  in  the  least 
concerned  about  theambassador  s demand- 
ing his  passports,  for  the  only  person  on 
earth  of  whom  he  was  thinking  just  then 
was  Mabel.  Having  sent  off  his  letter, 
his  Royal  Highness  ordered  his  confiden- 
tial valet  to  pack  him  a portmanteau,  cash 
him  a check,  and  be  ready  to  start  with 
him  on  a journey  in  an  hour.  At  the  time 
appointed  the  Crown  Prince  committed 
the  unpardonable  offense  of  breaking  his 
arrest;  he  and  his  valet  left  Altenstadt  to- 
gether privately,  and  before  it  was  known 
that  they  had  decamped,  the  express  that 
carried  them  was  over  the  frontier.  That 
same  night  his  Royal  Highness  crossed 
the  Channel  by  the  Ostend  packet,  and 
was  very  sick ; so  was  his  valet.  Toward 
six  in  the  morning  they  reached  London, 
and  alighted  at  Claridge’s  Hotel,  where, 
as  his  Highness  was  travelling  incognito , 
he  gave  his  name  as  Count  von  Altenstadt. 

The  Prince  had  not  the  least  idea  as  to 
where  he  could  find  the  Chowerys;  but 
he  recollected  having  heard  that  the  Col- 
onel was  a member  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  so  when  he  had  dressed  and  break- 
fasted he  ordered  a brougham  round  and 
drove  to  Pall  Mall.  Fortune  was  kind  to 
him,  for  the  very  first  person  he  saw  in 
descending  from  his  carriage  was  Colonel 
Chowery  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
club,  opening  some  letters.  The  little  Col- 
onel, who  was  looking  very  miserable, 
started  at  the  sight  of  Prince  Fritz  as  if 
he  doubted  his  own  senses. 

“How  do  you  do,  Colonel?”  said  the 
Crown  Prince,  politely  lifting  his  hat. 
“I  heard  yesterday  of  the  indignity  that 
had  been  put  upon  you,  and  I have  hast- 
ened to  England  to  express  my  utmost 
concern,  and  to  offer  you  my  sincerest 
apologies  for  what  has  happened.”  How 
sweet  are  the  words  of  princes ! Colonel 
Chowery,  who  had  been  cursing  Prince 
Fritz  all  the  way  from  Gothia,  was  al- 
most moved  to  tears. 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir,”  he  whim- 
pered. “Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
walking  in  ? It  was  a great  trouble  to  us 
all  to  think  that  their  Majesties  were  of- 
fended.” 

“I  hope  at  least  you  acquitted  me  of 
all  share  in  your  expulsion.” 

“ Of  course,  sir,  I knew  that  your  Royal 
Highness  would  not  put  any  unfavorable 
construction  on  my  poor  child’s  actions.” 

“Colonel  Chowery,  let  me  speak  out 
the  truth  frankly:  I love  your  daughter.” 


“Oh,  sir,  you  do  her  a great  honor; 
but—” 

“There  is  no  ‘but’  about  it.  If  you 
will  give  your  consent,  I want  Miss  Mabel 
to  become  my  wife.” 

“Is  your  Royal  Highness  speaking  se- 
riously ?” 

Colonel  Chowery  pronounced  the  words 
“your  Royal  Highness”  rather  louder 
than  he  need  have  done,  for  his  friend 
General  Brown,  a great  respecter  of  per- 
sons, was  within  ear-shot  just  then.  The 
Prince  and  the  Colonel  were  passing 
through  the  hall  of  the  club.  “I  am  so 
far  serious,”  said  his  Royal  Highness,  as 
they  walked  into  a private  room,  “that  I 
will  call  on  Miss  Chowery  this  very  day 
to  make  my  offer.  You  are  staying  in 
London  ?” 

The  Colonel  was  too  much  flurried  to 
have  any  clear  perception  of  what  was 
said  to  him.  He  was  asking  himself 
whether  it  could  be  possible  that  his  Ma- 
bel was  going  to  be  a queen.  So  the 
Prince  had  to  repeat  his  question. 

“Yes,  sir;  we  arrived  in  London  yes- 
terday,” answered  the  Colonel. 

“At  what  hotel  are  you  staying?” 

“ At  the — at  the  Clarendon.” 

This,  of  course,  was  a figment.  The 
Chowerys  had  put  up  at  a small  family 
hotel  in  Craven  Street,  close  to  Charing 
Cross,  but  the  Colonel  saw  that  if  his  Roy- 
al Highness  was  going  to  call  with  a mat- 
rimonial object  in  view  he  must  be  re- 
ceived in  state,  and  so  he  resolved  to  re- 
move to  the  Clarendon  without  loss  of 
time.  He  and  the  Prince  remained  talk- 
ing anxiously  together  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  then  his  Royal  Highness  left,  prom- 
ising to  call  and  lunch  at  the  Clarendon 
punctually  at  one.  The  little  Colonel 
thereupon  hurried  back  to  Craven  Street 
as  fast  as  a hansom  could  carry  him.  He 
was  in  a more  excited  state  than  if  he  had 
been  on  active  service  again  and  about  to* 
fight  a battle. 

This  was  all  very  well;  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  Crown  Prince’s  escapade 
had  produced  a sensation  something  like 
the  explosion  of  a bomb  at  the  Gothian 
court,  and  wild  telegrams  were  being" 
wired  about  him  in  all  directions.  Poor 
little  innocent  Mabel  was  causing  ever  so 
many  distinguished  personages  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  to  put  their  wits  and 
legs  in  violent  motion. 

First  came  a telegram  from  the  Go- 
thian court  to  the  Queen  of  England,  at 
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Windsor,  explaining  the  grievous  thing 
that  had  happened,  and  praying  her  Maj- 
esty to  exert  her  authority  that  Prince 
Fritz  might  be  packed  home  (the  Queen 
being  in  Scotland,  this  message  was  for- 
warded to  Balmoral) ; second,  came  a tele- 
gram from  Baron  von  Stolz  to  Count  von 
Schinkenspeise,  the  Gothian  Minister  in 
London,  explaining  facts,  and  ordering 
that  his  Excellency  should  exert  his  influ- 
ence, etc. ; third,  a message  from  Balmo- 
ral to  Altenstadt,  conveying  sympathy, 
and  promising  prompt  action;  fourth,  a 
message  from  Balmoral  to  one  of  the  roy- 
al princes  in  London,  commanding  him 
to  ascertain  where  Prince  Fritz  was,  to 
call  upon  him,  exert  influence,  etc. ; fifth, 
ditto  from  Balmoral  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  explaining  facts, 
and  commanding  him  to  use  influence, 
etc. ; sixth,  a message  from  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Sir  Passmore  Sto- 
ley,  the  British  Minister  at  Altenstadt,  re- 
questing a full  report  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred; seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  notes 
from  the  Gothian  Minister,  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Royal  Prince  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  demand- 
ing that  the  address  of  Prince  Fritz  should 
instantly  be  found;  tenth,  a note  from 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Office  to  the  War- 
office,  asking  for  information  about  Col- 
onel Chowery ; eleventh,  an  identical  note 
from  the  War-office  to  the  India  Office 
propounding  the  same  question;  twelfth, 
a note  from  the  India  Office  giving  a list 
of  Colonel  Chowery’s  services. 

Then  there  were  runnings  to  and  fro, 
as  follows:  Six  detectives  started  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  scour  the  principal  ho- 
tels. The  Chief  Commissioner  called  at 
Marlborough  House,  in  Downing  Street, 
and  at  the  Gothian  Legation.  The  Royal 
Prince  and  the  Gothian  Minister  called  at 
Scotland  Yard.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Office,  the  Royal  Prince,  and  the  Gothian 
Minister  all  called  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  and 
missed  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  out. 
These  three  exalted  persons  subsequently 
called  on  one  another,  and  missed  one  an- 
other. The  Chief  Commissioner  had  an 
interview  with  the  manager  of  Claridge’s. 
The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Office  had  an 
interview  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Crown  Prince’s  valet  had  interviews  with 
everybody. 

In  the  upshot  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  Crown  Prince  had  gone  to  the  Claren- 
don, but  his  Royal  Highness  had  been 
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there  some  hours  before  this  discovery 
was  made.  He  had  lunched  with  the 
Chowerys,  he  had  spent  the  afternoon 
with  them,  and  he  intended  to  stay  for 
dinner  and  spend  the  evening.  Poor  Ma- 
bel had  been  much  agitated  by  this  visit, 
for,  after  having  been  scolded  over  sever- 
al hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  travelling 
about  “her  foolish  conduct”  toward  the 
Crown  Prince,  she  was  disposed  to  look 
with  terror  upon  his  Royal  Highness. 

Yesterday  her  parents  were  abusing 
the  Prince  and  her  together;  to-day  they 
were  for  throwing  her  into  his  arms. 
Her  father  and  mother  had  told  her  that 
the  Prince  meant  to  propose  marriage, 
and  they  had  loaded  her  with  caresses  on 
the  strength  of  her  brilliant  new  pros- 
pects. But  Mabel  felt  giddy  at  the  mere 
idea  of  marrying  a crown  prince.  She 
could  not  realize  it,  and  trembled  all  the 
afternoon  in  his  presence.  At  last,  to- 
ward dusk,  her  parents  left  her  alone  with 
the  Prince,  and  she  sat  by  the  fire,  whose 
fitful  light  flickered  on  her  face,  too  nerv- 
ous to  speak  or  move.  She  would  have 
given  anything  for  an  excuse  to  fly,  but 
this  time  there  was  no  running  away. 

“Listen  to  me,  dear  Mabel,”  said  the 
Prince,  taking  both  her  hands  and  gazing 
ardently  into  her  face.  “ I have  come  to 
England  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

“ I am  not  fitted  to  be  a queen,  sir,” she 
answered,  with  a weak  attempt  at  a smile. 

“You  would  make  an  adorable  queen,” 
cried  the  Prince,  who  did  not  see  fit  as 
yet  to  explain  that  she  was  only  to  be  a 
morganatic  spouse.  “ I do  not  frighten 
you,  do  I ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  you  do,”  she  replied,  with  rue- 
ful frankness. 

“Why,  am  I so  very  terrible  ?”  and  he 
smiled. 

She  laughed  slightly  too,  to  give  her- 
self a countenance.  “What  I mean  is 
that  you  are  so  much  above  me,  sir.” 

“But  if  I raise  you  to  my  side,  and  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart,  all  my  life 
long  ?” 

“You  could  not;  your  parents  would 
not  allow  it.” 

“Must  I ask  their  permission  to  love? 
My  dear  child,  I am  my  own  master,  and 
I prove  it  by  my  demand.  Will  you  mar- 
ry me  ?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  will  you  not  give  me  a little 
time  to  consider  ?”  prayed  Mabel,  in  her 
distress. 

“Of  course  I will,  my  darling  little  one,” 
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answered  the  generous  Prince.  “You 
shall  have  any  amount  of  time.  How 
much  do  you  want?  Half  an  hour;  an 
hour?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  I was  thinking  of  months  and 
months — or  at  least  weeks.” 

“Months!  weeks!”  echoed  the  Prince. 
“Why,  Mabel,  feel  my  heart;”  and  so 
saying,  he  drew  her  little  hand  to  his 
waistcoat.  “ See  how  it  thumps.  Do  you 
think  I could  wait  for  weeks  ? To  do  so 
would  kill  me.  No,  my  precious  one; 
say  * Yes’  to  me  at  once.  Breathe  it  in  my 
ear  as  I kiss  you  tenderly.  Eli  ? — eh  ?”  and 
encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  the 
Prince  drew  Mabel’s  head  on  to  his  shoul- 
der and  kissed  her  fervently  a good  many 
times,  leaving  her  no  power  of  resistance. 

He  had  reached  this  interesting  crisis  in 
his  love  affair  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Colonel  Chowery  walked  in  quickly  to  say 
that  the  Gothian  Minister  had  called  and 
-craved  an  audience  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  Prince  and  Mabel  had  sprung  apart, 
and  Mabel  was  blushing  a good  deal. 

“I — I wish  Count  von  Scliinkenspeise 
would  have  better  manners  than  to  dog 
me  to  the  houses  of  my  private  friends,” 
cried  the  Prince,  angrily. 

“Perhaps  your  Royal  Highness  had 
better  see  his  Excellency,”  suggested  the 
Colonel.  “ He  says  that  he  has  an  impor- 
tant dispatch  from  Altenstadt  to  commu- 
nicate.” 

“Very  well,  I will  see  him.  Excuse  me 
for  a moment,  dear  Mabel.  I will  not  be 
away  long;”  and  gracefully  lifting  the 
girl’s  hand  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it  whilst 
her  father  stood  by,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

But  he  was  scarcely  gone  when  the 
Colonel,  who  was  in  a very  fidgety  state, 
and  looked  quite  upset,  said:  “Now,  Ma- 
bel dear,  go  off  quickly  to  your  room.  I’ll 
send  for  you  when  I want  you.” 

“Has  anything  happened,  papa?”  in- 
quired Mabel,  astonished. 

“Yes — at  least  no.  If  anything  hap- 
pens I will  tell  you.  Run  off  now,  there’s 
a good  child.” 

“But,  papa,  if  the  Prince  returns?” 

“Never  mind  the  Prince;”  and  the  lit- 
tle Colonel  was  in  such  haste  to  see  his 
daughter  go  that  he  almost  pushed  her  out 
of  the  room. 

“ I wonder  what’s  up  now  ?”  mused  Ma- 
bel, as  she  retreated  to  her  chamber.  “At 
one  moment  I am  scolded  because  the 
Prince  makes  love  to  me,  then  I am  told 


that  he  is  to  be  my  husband,  and  now  papa 
says  I am  not  to  mind  him.” 

And  Mabel  concluded  that  this  was  a 
funny  world. 

Mabel  never  knew  for  certain  what  pass- 
ed on  that  eventful  evening;  at  all  events, 
she  did  not  see  the  Prince.  Nor  did  she 
see  him  on  the  next  day,  or  for  the  six 
days  following.  During  this  time  Colonel 
Chowery  was  continually  on  the  move. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes;  he  was  myste- 
rious; broughams  called  for  him  at  the 
Clarendon  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours  and 
fetched  him  away.  When  he  saw  Mabel 
he  patted  her  head  and  kissed  her,  but 
vouchsafed  no  explanation  as  to  what  he 
was  doing.  Mrs.  Chowery  of  course  knew 
what  was  going  on,  but  she  was  as  reti- 
cent as  her  husband. 

The  truth  is  that  Colonel  Chowery, 
thanks  to  his  pretty  daughter,  had  become 
an  important  person.  The  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  Gothia  and  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  those  two  states  were  exerting  their  in- 
fluence upon  him.  The  little  man  had 
frequent  interviews  with  Lord  Baxtayre, 
an  astute  and  well-bred  nobleman  con- 
nected with  the  government,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  in  this  affair  to  convey  re- 
monstrances, arguments,  threats,  compli- 
ments, and  promises  unofficially  to  the 
Colonel,  turn  by  turn,  as  they  might  serve 
his  purpose.  Naturally  his  lordship  made 
use  of  remonstrances  and  threats  so  long 
as  it  was  hoped  the  Prince  might  be  in- 
duced to  return  quietly  to  his  native  land 
and  forget  Mabel.  Lord  Baxtayre  spoke 
haughtily  to  the  Colonel,  and  reminded 
him  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  and 
a gentleman  not  to  encourage  a suit  which 
could  lead  to  no  creditable  results,  but 
only  to  complications,  political  and  social, 
of  a very  troublesome  character.  Unfor- 
tunately Colonel  Chowery  stood  in  such 
a position  that  he  had  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  soul  alive.  A week  previous- 
ly had  he  been  threatened  with  expulsion 
from  Gothia,  the  dread  of  such  a fate  would 
have  rendered  him  cautious,  but  now  that 
he  had  been  expelled,  what  more  could  be 
done  to  him?  He  had  been  subjected  to 
great  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss,  and 
feeling  how  very  strong  his  position  had 
become  on  this  account,  the  little  man 
was  not  disposed  to  eat  humble-pie  befoi*e 
Lord  Baxtayre. 

“You  must  not  presume  to  lecture  me, 
my  lord,”  said  he,  with  some  dignity. 
“The  Gothian  government  owes  me  apol- 
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ogy  and  compensation  for  the  wrong  that 
was  done  to  me.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  the 
Crown  Prince  chooses  to  love  my  daugh- 
ter.” 

“He  would  degrade  your  daughter,  sir,” 
responded  his  lordship. 

“I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be,  since  he 
offers  to  marry  her.” 

4 ‘ Pooh ! a morganatic  marriage ! How- 
ever, I have  warned  you  for  your  own 
good.  You  must  do  as  you  please.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  passed 
between  the  Colonel  and  Lord  Baxtayre  at 
their  first  two  interviews;  but  the  Crown 
Prince  positively  refused  to  budge  from 
England,  and  then  the  business  assumed 
a much  more  serious  complexion.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  virtually  kept  a pris- 
oner at  Claridge’s.  The  Royal  Prince,  the 
Gothian  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Office,  saw  him  daily,  and  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  trying  to  make  him  hear 
reason.  The  Gothian  court  Chamberlain, 
Count  von  Schmeikelmund,  and  two  Go- 
thian generals  had  come  over  to  reason 
with  him,  and  the  Prince  found  it  impos- 
sible to  leave  his  hotel  without  being  fol- 
lowed. But  such  a state  of  things  as  this 
cou Id  not  last  forever.  The  Gothian  court, 
who  had  but  hazy  notions  of  English  in- 
stitutions, were  telegraphing  frantically  to 
know  whether  Colonel  Chowery  and  his 
daughter  could  not  be  clapped  into  the 
Tower,  and  the  British  government  were 
fain  to  answer  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
Why  had  not  the  Gothian  government 
rather  put  the  whole  Chowery  family  into 
some  Gothian  fortress  ? From  the  first  the 
astute  Lord  Baxtayre  declared  that  this 
was  the  course  that  ought  to  have  been 
taken. 

“That  expulsion  was  a most  hopeless 
blunder, ’’said  his  lordship.  “It  just  set 
these  wretched  Chowery s free  to  bark  and 
howl  all  over  the  place.  The  Colonel  is  a 
most  intractable  subject.  What  on  earth 
is  to  be  done  ?” 

What,  indeed  ? A week  after  the  Crown 
Prince’s  arrival  in  England  the  serious 
news  came  that  popular  demonstrations 
were  being  organized  in  Altenstadt.  The 
Swabian  Minister  having  asked  for  his 
passports,  a belief  had  arisen  that  Baron 
von  Stolz’s  government  were  going  to  de- 
clare war  against  Swabia,  and  Baron  von 
Zweifelwitz,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
was  stirring  up  the  populace  to  shout  for 
n,  summoning  of  Parliament  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Stolz  ministry.  The  situation 


was  most  perilous.  The  alarmed  King 
of  Gothia  apprehended  a revolution,  and 
wrote  saying  that  the  overthrow  of  Von 
Stolz  was  just  the  step  most  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate the  war  with  Swabia  which  the 
Opposition  affected  to  dread,  and  there  was 
no  saying  but  that  a war  with  Swabia  might 
lead  to  a general  conflagration.  Now  at 
this  prospect  the  whole  English  ministry 
quaked  in  their  seats.  They  had  no  wish 
for  a European  war.  Foreign  policy  was 
not  their  strong  point.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? It  was  evident  that  Colonel  Chow- 
ery held  the  fate  of  Europe  in  his  hands. 
“We  must  get  this  man  and  his  brood  out 
of  the  way,”  said  Lord  Baxtayre,  plainly, 
to  one  of  the  ministers.  “Couldn’t  you 
give  him  a colonial  Governorship?  The 
Backward  Isles  are  vacant.” 

4 4 Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  him  ?” 
asked  the  Minister. 

“You  might  promise  to  knight  him 
when  he  had  been  out  there  two  years. 
Then  he  must  have  a pecuniary  compen- 
sation, and  an  apology  from  the  King  of 
Gothia.” 

“ How  much  compensation  ?” 

“ The  King  of  Gothia  must  pay  that. 
I suppose  he  would  give  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  see  this  matter  settled.” 

“Ten  thousand  pounds  is  a large  sum.” 

“I  shall  begin  by  offering  five  only, 
and  I shall  make  everything  contingent 
on  Miss  Chowery  telling  the  Prince  flatly 
that  she  rejects  his  addresses.  On  those 
terms  I think  his  Royal  Highness  would 
toddle.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  do  that,  then!” 
cried  the  Minister,  anxiously.  “Go  at 
once,  Baxtayre,  and  if  you  succeed  we’ll 
never  forget  it.” 

“Not  when  you  give  away  the  next 
Garter?”  asked  his  lordship,  with  a smile. 

“The  next  Garter  shall  be  yours,”  was 
the  eager  response.  4 4 But  please  go ; don’t 
lose  a minute.” 

So  Lord  Baxtayre  went.  This  time  he 
was  as  pleasant  as  possible  with  Colonel 
Chowery.  He  used  no  threats.  He  spoke 
in  whispers.  He  was  insinuating,  and 
finally  he  triumphed  ; for  when  he  left 
the  Clarendon  he  had  got  the  Colonel  to 
accept  the  Governorship  of  the  Backward 
Isles,  an  indemnity  of  £10,000,  and  an 
apology  from  the  Gothian  government,  in 
return  for  which  he  (the  Colonel)  was  to 
arrange  that  his  daughter  should  dismiss 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Gothia  from  her  for- 
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The  little  Colonel  rubbed  his  hands 
when  Lord  Baxtayre  was  gone,  and  he 
sent  for  Mabel. 

“Come  here,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “and 
attend  to  my  instructions.  The  Crown 
Prince  is  coming  to  see  you  this  evening. 
You  must  be  very  cold  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  you  refuse  to  become  his  wife.” 

“But,  papa,  you  told  me  to  say  just  the 
contrary  a week  ago.” 

“Never  mind  what  I said  then.  You 
assured  me  yourself  that  you  had  no  love 
for  the  Prince.  I hope  you  were  not  so 
deceitful  as  to  tell  me  an  untruth.” 

“No,  papa;  but — ” 

“But  if  you  don’t  love  him  you  can’t 
wish  to  marry  him.  That’s  clear.” 

“ I was  going  to  say,  papa — that — I had 
not  had  time  to  think  on  the  matter.” 

“Reason  the  more  why  I should  think 
for  you.  Now  are  you  going  to  be  a good 
girl,  and  do  as  you  are  told  ?” 


‘ ‘ Oh  yes,  papa ; but  I do  hope  you  won't 
come  to  me  next  week  and  scold  me  for 
having  obeyed  you.” 

“ I am  sure  you  are  a very  foolish  child,” 
replied  the  little  Colonel. 

You  may  guess  the  epilogue  of  this  sto- 
ry. The  Crown  Prince  returned  crest- 
fallen to  Altenstadt,  and  Colonel  Chowery 
went  off  to  the  Backward  Isles  with  his 
family.  He  is  now  Sir  Victor  Chowery, 
and  his  daughter  Mabel  is  married  to  a 
Captain  Bellair,  who  was  for  a time  in 
the  garrison  of  the  islands.  The  Crown 
Prince  of  Gothia  married  the  Princess 
Carolina  of  Swabia,  after  all ; but  his  Roy- 
al Highness’s  love  affair  was  no  such 
passing  fancy  as  his  parents  had  thought, 
for  when  he  heard  of  Mabel's  marriage  he 
sent  her  a very  beautiful  bracelet,  with 
one  single  word  incrusted  on  it  in  dia- 
monds: “ Vergissmeinnicht.” 


A SILK  DRESS. 


MORE  than  a million  human  beings 
depend  upon  the  industry  of  the 
petty  silk- worm  for  their  daily  bread; 
“all  the  world,”  at  least  of  womankind, 
owes  to  him  much  of  the  splendor  of  its 
nightly  gayety.  “With  patience  and  per- 
severance, ” says  the  Spanish  proverb,  “the 
mulberry  leaf  will  become  satin,”  and  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  vanities  there 
is  no  contrast  more  strange  and  no  les- 
son more  significant  than  our  dependence 
upon  the  patience  of  the  “despised  worm” 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  human  toiler, 
adding  thread  to  thread,  for  the  richest 
and  most  splendid  fabric  known  to  man. 

It  is  fitting  that  history  should  endea- 
vor to  trace  the  silk  industry  to  female 
genius,  in  the  person  of  Mistress  Si-ling- 
chi,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  who 
reigned  in  China,  according  to  celestial 
authorities,  about  2600  b.c.,  or,  following 
profane  critics,  about  1700  B.C.,  the  time  of 
Joseph’s  primacy  in  Egypt.  She  is  now 
the  “goddess  of  silk-worms,”  and  at  her 
annual  festival  the  reigning  empress  per- 
forms a ceremony  of  feeding  the  worms. 
The  word  “silk,”  used  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  considered  by  many  critics 
a mistranslation,  and  the  first  certain  men- 
tion seems  to  be  that  by  Aristotle,  who 
credits  Pamphilia.  a lady  of  Cos,  with 


the  first  weaving  of  a transparent  silk: 
gauze,  so  fine  that  it  was  called  “woven 
wind.”  She  probably  received  her  ma- 
terial from  China  or  Persia,  via  Phoeni- 
cian express,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she 
ravelled  woven  fabrics  to  get  the  thread. 
The  Greeks  knew  the  silk  peoples  as  Seres 
— there  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  name — and  called  the  product 
serikon,  whence,  through  the  Latin  seri- 
cum  and  an  intermediate  form,  selic , comes 
our  word  “silk.”  In  Rome,  silk,  there 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  was  a mark  of 
effeminate  luxury.  Heliogabalus  crowned 
his  extravagance  with  a silken  robe,  and 
would  have  ended  it  with  the  silken  rope 
he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  had  not 
his  murderers  forestalled  him.  Aurelian 
refused  his  empress  a silk  dress.  The  an- 
cients generally  considered  silk  the  fibre 
of  a plant,  and  it  was  not  until  the  wars 
of  Justinian  with  the  Persians,  in  the  sixth 
century,  cut  off  the  supply  of  raw  silk  that 
silk-culture  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  help  of  two  grateful  Nestor ian 
monks,  who  traversed  Asia  with  silk- 
worm eggs  hidden  in  their  hollow  pil- 
grim staffs,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  industry  stored  in  their  heads.  Jus- 
tinian made  silk-culture  an  imperial  mo- 
nopoly, under  charge  of  the  monks,  im- 
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ported  weavers  from  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
raised  the  price  of  silk  eight  and  that  of 
royal  purple  twenty-four  fold,  and  filled 
his  treasury.  It  was  not  till  death  dis- 
posed of  him  and  his  monopoly,  in  565, 
that  the  Byzantine  and  Grecian  looms  fair- 
ly began  the  industry  afterward  so  famous. 

Silk-weaving  in  western  Europe  dates 
from  the  Saracen  conquests,  but  the  re- 
turn of  King  Robert  of  Sicily  from  the 
Second  Crusade,  in  1146,  with  captive  silk- 
weavers  from  Greece,  gave  it  a new  im- 
petus. In  the  thirteenth  century  both 
Genoa  and  Venice  ennobled  their  silk 
merchants.  Tours  and  Lyons  had  by  this 
date  started  the  industry  in  France.  The 
famous  white  mulberry-tree  of  Montmeli- 
art,  the  reputed  stock  of  most  of  those  in 
the  kingdom,  spoken  of  in  1810  as  still 
standing,  was  planted  by  a knight  of  the 
Second  Crusade.  But  it  was  Henry  of 
Navarre  who,  about  1603,  taking  a hint 
from  the  book  of  Olivier  de  Serres,  “the 
father  of  agriculture,”  really  made  France 
the  great  silk  country  it  now  is.  His  min- 
ister, Sully,  opposed  him,  and  scoffed  at 
the  silk  merchants  of  Paris,  who  came  be- 
fore the  king  in  quaint  garb,  ornamented 
with  various  silks.  Sully  argued  that  lux- 
ury should  be  repressed.  “I  would  rath- 
er,” replied  Henry,  “fight  the  King  of 
Spain  in  three  pitched  battles  than  all 
those  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  of  the  ink- 
stand,  and  of  the  city,  besides  their  wives 
and  daughters,  whom  you  will  bring  down 
upon  me  with  your  fantastic  regulations.” 
At  first  the  experiments  which  the  king 
urged  his  subjects  to  make  failed,  and  the 
people  petulantly  destroyed  trees  and 
worms.  But  Henry  persevered,  shamed 
h is  subjects  by  turning  a greatorange  grove 
on  one  of  his  ancestral  estates  into  a pros- 
perous silk  farm,  and,  at  a cost  of  1,500,000 
li  vres,  succeeded.  The  revocation,  in  1685, 
of  his  Edict  of  Nantes  nearly  annihilated 
the  industry  for  a time:  Lyons,  which  had 
18,000  looms,  could  not  find  weavers  for 
4000;  the  11,000  looms  of  Tours  were  re- 
duced to  1200,  and  her  800  mills  to  70; 
and  the  100,000  Huguenots  who  fled  to 
England  made  possible  a thriving  silk  in- 
dustry there. 

King  James  I.  had,  however,  taken  a 
hand  at  the  industry  long  before  this,  in 
the  hope  that  the  culture  of  silk  would 
help  him  to  root  out  tobacco.  He  imitated 
Henry,  and  stocked  the  royal  gardens  at 
Oatlands  with  trees  and  worms;  and  he 
drafted  with  his  own  hand  a letter  to  the 
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lord-lieutenants  of  counties  directing  that 
they  ‘ ‘ persuade  and  require”  that  ten  thou- 
sand mulberry  plants,  at  three  farthings 
the  plant,  should  be  bought  in  each  coun- 
ty. But  it  was  manufacture  rather  than 
the  production  of  raw  silk  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  England  and  in  America. 

In  the  New  World  silk-culture  had  been 
a plan  of  the  Spaniards  for  Mexico  imme- 
diately after  its  discovery.  Cortez,  in  his 
scheme  of  government  for  “New  Spain,” 
1522,  included  officers  to  oversee  silk-grow- 
ing ; silk-worm  ‘ 4 seed”  (eggs)  was  sent  from 
Spain ; some  export  of  raw  silk  is  recorded, 
and  woven  silk  goods  were  made  in  and  ex- 
ported from  Mexico;  but  the  industry  did 
not  outlive  the  century.  When  King 
James’s  plan  for  silk-making  in  England 
was  prominent  in  his  mind,  he  began  also 
to  look  to  his  colonies  for  a supply  of  silk, 
and  most  of  the  early  schemes  for  de- 
veloping Virginia  included  silk-culture. 

The  English  of  that  day  held  that  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  from  other  nations 
was  so  much  loss  to  them.  In  1622  one 
John  Bonoell  was  sent  over  to  Virginia  as 
instructor  in  silk-culture,  and  with  him 
went  the  most  peremptory  instructions  for 
the  compulsion  of  any  person  found,  “ei- 
ther through  negligence  or  willfulness,  to 
omit  planting  of  vines  and  mulberry-trees , 
in  an  orderly  and  husbandly  manner,  as 
by  the  Booke  is  prescribed.”  Twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature the  penalty  of  neglect,  and  a pre- 
mium of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  offer- 
ed for  every  pound  of  reeled  silk  produced. 
“Bottomes,”  or  “silk  coddes”  (cocoons), 
were  quoted  at  “two  shillings  sixpence  the 
pound,”  and  raw  silk  at  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  to  twenty-eight  shillings  the 
pound.  During  Cromwell’s  time  many 
pious  tracts  were  written  to  promote  silk- 
culture  in  the  colonies,  one  writer  arguing 
that  if  the  Indian  were  led  “to  see  this 
untaught  artist  spin  out  his  transparent 
bowels,”  it  would  not  be  impossible  “to 
drive  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  Re- 
demption,” while  another  embellished  his 
tract  on  “The  Reformed  Virginian  Silk- 
Worm,”  with  the  following  curious  bit  of 
doggerel : 

“Where  Wormes  and  Food  doe  naturally  abound, 

A Gallant  Silken  Trade  must  there  be  found. 
Virginia  excells  the  World  in  both  : 

Envie  nor  malice  can  gaine  say  this  troth.... 

Her  Worms  are  huge,  whose  bottoms  dare 
With  Lemmons  of  the  largest  size  compare. . . 

Master  William  Wright  of  Nansamound 
Found  Bottoms  above  seven  Inches  round.” 
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There  is  a tradition  that  King  Charles 
II.  wore  a robe  and  hose  of  silk  from  Vir- 
ginia at  his  coronation  in  1660;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  Majesty  gave  pressing  in- 
structions to  promote  the  industry.  But 
even  the  bounties  were  not  effective;  they 
were  repealed,  and  silk-culture  in  Virginia 
died  with  the  century.  Some  efforts  had 
been  made  toward  manufacture  as  well 
as  silk-growing,  and  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature ordered  each  county  to  establish  a 
loom  and  support  a weaver ; but  the  mo- 
ther country  did  not  favor  colonial  manu- 
facturing, and  one  of  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernors, Nicholson,  in  1698,  even  memo- 
rialized Parliament  to  forbid  the  people 
of  the  plantations  making  their  own 
clothing. 

While  silk-culture  was  waning  in  Vir- 
ginia, new  efforts  were  made  further  south. 
Some  of  the  French  Huguenots  came  to 
the  Carolinas,  and  wove  a wool-silk  mix- 
ture, and  Sir  Samuel  Johnson,  about  1700, 
founded  the  plantation  of  4 * Silk  Hope.” 
The  use  of  the  negro  slaves  for  silk-grow- 
ing was  urged,  and  it  was  shown — on  paper 
— that  they  could  thus  earn  twice  as  much 
as  from  sugar  or  tobacco.  Another  pam- 
phleteer found  here  a panacea  for  pauper- 
ism at  home : twenty-five  thousand  of  4 4 the 
most  helpless  people  in  Great  Britain” 
were  to  be  sent  across  sea,  at  a cost  of 
£500,000,  to  the  annual  saving  of  £200,000 
in  parish  charges,  besides  which  many 
44  pretended  Invalids”  would  be  driven  to 
industry  by  fear  of  the  voyage.  Law’s 
prospectus  of  the  South-Sea  Bubble,  in 
1716,  included  silk-culture  in  Louisiana, 
and  many  mulberries  were  planted  near 
New  Orleans. 

An  act  of  Parliament  in  1749  declared 
that  “Georgia  and  South  Carolina  should 
have  the  honor  of  being  denominated  silk 
colonies,”  and  King  George  II.  ordered 
for  Georgia  a seal  on  which  the  genius  of 
the  colony  offered  a skein  of  silk  to  the 
king.  A public  garden  at  Savannah,  call- 
ed the  44  Trustees’  Garden,”  was  devoted 
to  vines  and  mulberry-trees,  and  a filature 
for  reeling  the  silk  was  built.  Georgia,  in 
fact,  made  what  seemed  a fair  start ; in  1766, 
20,000  pounds  of  cocoons  were  produced, 
and  in  1768, 1084  pounds  of  reeled  silk  were 
exported.  But  the  industry  was  a forced 
one,  the  bounties  being  at  one  period  two 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  cocoons, 
and  it  did  not  find  commercial  justifica- 
tion. Mrs.  Pinckney,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  indeed  proud  of  the  three 


silk  dresses  woven  in  1755  from  her  own 
raising,  of  which  one  was  presented  to  the 
dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  and  another 
long  remained  a precious  family  posses- 
sion ; and  before  this,  Queen  Caroline,  in 
1735,  appeared  in  a dress  woven  from 
Georgia  silk.  But  with  the  ceasing  of 
bounties  production  disappeared. 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution  there  was 
a renewal  of  the  silk  fever,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut.  Silk  had  been  grown  in 
both  States  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Governor  Law,  of  Connecticut,  wore  a 
coat  and  stockings  of  New  England  silk 
in  1747,  and  three  years  later  procured  a 
silk  dress  for  his  daughter.  The  London 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  from  1755 
on,  paid  many  premiums  to  colonists  for 
mulberry-trees  and  silk.  A good  many 
trees  were  grown  on  Long  Island,  and  Dr. 
N.  Aspinwall,  about  1762,  went  across  to 
Connecticut  and  started  silk -growing  in 
the  village  of  Mansfield  and  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  found  a fellow-enthusiast  in  Pre- 
sident Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale.  They  procured 
from  the  Legislature  a bounty  of  ten  shil- 
lings for  every  hundred  trees  kept  thrifty 
for  three  years,  and  threepence  per  ounce 
for  raw  silk  from  them,  and  in  1766  a 
half-ounce  of  mulberry  seed  was  sent  to 
every  parish  in  the  colony.  The  eager 
president  wore  official  robes  made  from 
silk  of  his  own  raising,  and  he  kept  for 
nearly  twenty  years  a careful  record  of 
his  experiments,  which,  fastened  w’ith  a 
silken  cord,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  college 
library — one  of  the  twenty  quarto  volumes 
of  observations  which  he  left  to  it.  In 
the  mean  time  another  philosopher  lent  a 
hand.  Benjamin  Franklin,  writing  from 
London  in  1770,  induced  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  to 
take  steps  to  start  “a  public  filature,” 
which  was  opened  in  June  of  that  year. 
Two-thirds  of  the  supply  of  cocoons  seem 
to  have  come  from  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna Wright  made  “a  piece  of  mantua” 
sixty  yards  long,  but  most  of  the  weaving 
was  done  in  England.  In  1776  the  United 
Society  for  Promoting  American  Manu- 
factures, of  Philadelphia,  recommended  a 
bounty  of  £40  to  John  Marshall  for  im- 
proved machinery  for  twisting  silk.  But 
the  war  came,  the  colonists  had  their  hands 
full  with  fighting  and  raising  breadstuffs, 
and  the  silk  industry  was  suspended. 

It  was  not  altogether  dead.  The  Revo- 
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lution  was  a step  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  political  freedom.  Silk- 
making revived  literally  asa“  household 
industry”;  the  women  and  children  of 
Connecticut  families  raised  from  five  to  as 
much  as  130  pounds  of  silk,  aud  the  pro- 
duction of  Mansfield  town,  1820-1831, 
reached  $50,000  a year.  Sewing-silk  was 
the  bridge  between  silk-growing  and  the 
present  manufacture.  The  women  reeled 
from  the  cocoon  upon  clumsy  hand-reels, 
spun  on  the  spinning-wheels  made  for 
wool,  dyed  the  skeins  at  home,  and  bar- 
tered them  at  the  country  store.  About 
half  the  raw  silk  was  waste:  this  helped 
to  make  coarse  mixed  stuffs  for  every-day 
wear.  In  the  lack  of  money  for  curren- 
cy, skein-silk  took  its  place,  and  the  Legis- 
lature provided  for  a fine  of  seven  dollars 
against  any  one  convicted  of  offering  for 
sale  “any  sewing-silk,  unless  each  skein 
consistsof  twenty  threads,  each  thread  of  the 
length  of  two  yards.”  Twenty-five  skeins 
or  sticks  made  a bunch,  and  four  of  these 
a package — offering  a convenient  curren- 
cy of  units,  quarters,  and  cents.  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,  was  at  this  period 
makiug  silk  laces,  and  trimmings  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  made  at  Philadelphia. 

The  year  1826  marked  the  origin  of  the 
Moms  multicaiUis  mania,  which  raged  as 
a fever  from  1830  until  it  culminated  and 
collapsed  in  1839.  Congress  had  referred 
an  inquiry  on  silk-culture,  in  1825,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which,  in  1826, 
reported  in  favor  of  its  promotion,  stating 
in  the  report  that  the  imports  of  silk  goods 
in  1825  were  nearly  double  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs — a fact  scarcely  credible  now. 
The  same  year  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more, planted  there  what  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  Morus  multicaulis  tree 
in  America.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Richard  Rush,  wTas  directed  to  pro- 
vide a manual  on  silk -culture,  and  the 
famous  “Rush  Letter”  was  accordingly 
issued  in  1828,  together  with  several  other 
treatises,  and  circulated  broadcast.  In 
1830  an  article  by  a Dr.  Pascalis,  on  the 
Morus  multicaulis,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science , directly  started  the  mul- 
berry fever.  The  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, in  1831,  provided  for  a manual  of 
silk-culture,  which  was  made  by  a manu- 
facturer of  Dedham,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  most 
of  the  States  began  to  offer  bounties  and 
premiums  on  trees,  cocoons,  and  reeled 
silk  — commonly  ten  cents  a pound  on 
cocoons  and  fifty  on  silk.  A report  to 
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Congress  in  1830  proposed  a grant  of 
$40,000  to  one  M.  D’Homergue  for  the 
establishment  of  a normal  school  of  fila- 
ture at  Philadelphia,  where  sixty  young 
men  might  have  gratuitous  instruction 
for  two  years,  and  for  travelling  about 
the  country  to  teach  silk-growing  to  farm- 
ers; and  this  “silk  bill,”  though  defeated 
in  1832,  and  reported  against  as  unconsti- 
tutional in  1835,  wrould  not  down  till  1837, 
when  still  another  committee  reported  as 
a substitute  a scheme  to  lease  public  lands 
without  rent  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  or  the  sugar-beet. 

The  whole  country  now  went  wild. 
The  fever  seemed  only  to  get  fresh  fuel  of 
excitement  from  the  panic  of  1837.  Or- 
chards of  the  multicaulis  were  planted  in 
every  State;  farmers  everywhere  set  their 
wives  and  children  to  feeding  worms; 
multitudinous  books,  public  documents, 
periodicals  on  silk-culture,  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  reading  of  the  day ; stock  com- 
panies for  raising  and  manufacturing  silk 
sprang  up  like  puff-balls;  silk  conventions 
were  held,  and  a United  States  Silk  So- 
ciety was  organized. 

A thrifty  nurseryman  on  Long  Island 
gave  help  to  the  excitement  by  a canny 
plan.  After  selling  a considerable  supply 
of  the  trees  to  New  England  dealers,  he 
started  off  one  night  by  the  Providence 
boat,  and  with  great  pretense  of  eagerness 
made  the  rounds  of  all  his  customers,  ex- 
citedly offering  fifty  cents  apiece  for  trees. 
Of  course  he  didn't  get  them,  but  he  pre- 
sently was  able  to  sell  all  he  had  for  a dol- 
lar instead  of  fifty  cents  apiece. 

In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  over  300,000 
trees  were  raised  and  sold;  in  December, 
1838,  offerings  at  $1  per  tree  or  per  twig 
were  refused  at  Boston  sales,  and  $5  was 
sometimes  got  for  trees  one  season  old.  It 
was  satisfactorily  proved — again  on  paper 
— that  an  acre  of  trees  was  good  for  $1000 
worth  of  silk,  but  the  price  of  trees  had 
no  relation  to  figures,  even  the  most  rose- 
colored.  One  farmer  sold  $6000  worth  of 
trees  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  In 
a single  week  in  Pennsylvania  $300,000 
worth  were  sold. 

In  1839  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  biters 
were  bitten.  Among  them  was  the  spec- 
ulative Long -Islander.  He  had  caught 
the  disease  by  which  he  had  profited,  and 
had  sent  an  agent  to  France  with  $80,000 
to  buy  a million  more  trees.  When  they 
came,  they  were  worth  a part  of  a cent 
apiece  for  pea-brush.  Some  speculators 
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endeavored  to  get  even  with  fate  by  ship- 
ping a cargo  from  the  East  to  Indiana  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  in  an  unseaworthy 
ship  heavily  insured,  but  the  goods  unfor- 
tunately reached  their  destination.  Mul- 
titudes of  men  were  ruined  by  the  crash. 
But  Americans  have  a faculty  of  falling 
on  their  feet,  and  some  of  the  unhappy 
mulberry-growers  of  the  thirties  became 
the  successful  manufacturers  of  later  days. 

For  there  are  two  distinct  departments 
of  industry  that  go  to  the  making  of  “a 
silk  dress”:  sericulture,  or  silk -raising, 
which  consists  in  the  raising  of  mulberry- 
trees  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk  insect  on 
“ silk-farms” — a division  of  agriculture 
whose  crop  is  the  cocoon;  and  silk  man- 
ufacture proper,  by  which  the  silk  fibre  is 
worked  into  thread  and  fabric.  These  in- 
dustries are  not  necessarily  associated,  and 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  grower 
and  of  the  manufacturer  sometimes  seem 
to  clash,  yet  most  silk  countries  pursue 
both. 

The  insect  is  in  one  sense  a tiny  manu- 
facturer himself,  finding  his  “ raw  materi- 
al” chiefly  in  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree 
(raorus),  which  gives  name  to  the  common 
silk-moth  ( Bombyx  mori),  the  caterpillar 
of  which  is  the  silk-worm.  The  tree  is 
said  by  a proverb  to  be  made  for  the  worm 
and  the  worm  for  the  tree,  and  it  seems  to 
have  a fibre  peculiarly  suitable  for  textile 
use,  some  of  the  Pacific  islanders  making 
•clothing  by  macerating  the  bark  of  the  pa- 
per mulberry,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  silk-worm.  Most  of  the  silk  of  com- 
merce is  made  by  this  one  moth  from  this 
one  food,  yet  it  can  feed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  other  leaves,  as  those  of  the 
Osage  orange  in  this  country,  and  it  has  a 
score  of  cousins  or  more  distant  relations, 
as  theTussah  moth  (Antheria  paphia)  of 
India,  which  live  upon  other  trees,  and 
produce  a similar  material. 

The  moth  is  about  an  inch  long,  whit- 
ish, with  brown  stripes,  and  lays  at  the 
close  of  summer  numerous  eggs  about  the 
size  of  a pin-head,  attached  singly  to  the 
leaf  by  a kind  of  gum,  which,  when  dry, 
has  a silky  appearance.  The  moths  soon 
die;  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  until  the  next 
summer,  and  can  meanwhile  be  sent 
around  the  world.  The  sale  of  “grain,” 
or  “seed,”  as  the  eggs  are  also  called,  is 
of  itself  a business,  for  it  brings  as  much 
as  four  dollars  the  ounce,  tenfold  the  price 
years  ago,  before  an  epidemic  swept 
through  the  silk  world.  Each  moth  lays 


from  400  to  700  eggs,  but  it  takes  over 
600,000  to  make  a pound.  In  obtaining 
eggs  for  breeding,  the  grower  usually 
places  the  moths  on  cloths  in  a dark, 
warm  room,  where  they  contentedly  lay 
their  eggs  and  die.  In  tropical  countries, 
as  southern  China  and  India,  the  eggs 
hatch  by  natural  heat;  in  others,  artificial 
warmth  is  necessary ; and  in  old  times  hot- 
beds wrere  used,  or  the  eggs  were  carried 
about  by  women  in  little  bags  in  their  bo- 
soms. The  careful  grower  makes  ready 
for  the  hatching  by  providing  latticed 
trays  or  bundles  of  twigs,  about  which  the 
food,  of  finely  chopped  mulberry  leaves, 
is  distributed.  The  tiny  worm  at  first  eats 
two  meals  a day ; at  the  end  of  five  days  lie 
casts  his  first  skin,  on  the  ninth  day  his 
second ; again,  on  the  fifteenth,  twenty-sec- 
ond, and  thirty-second  days  he  “moults,” 
becoming  torpid,  and  exchanging  old  skins 
for  new.  Like  his  fellow-worm  man,  he 
has  “seven  ages”;  the  sixth,  when  he  has 
attained  the  mature  age  of  thirty-two  days, 
is  the  spinning,  the  last  the  breeding,  pe- 
riod. At  the  approach  of  the  spinning 
age  the  worms  from  a single  ounce  of 
eggs  (nearly  40,000  eggs)  will  have  re- 
quired over  1200  pounds  of  leaves,  and 
will  need  about  184  square  feet  space  for 
their  homes.  Each  day’s  hatching  is  kept 
together,  lest  the  older  eat  up  the  food  of 
the  weaker  brethren,  and  every  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  mi- 
nute fungus  which  makes  “silk-worm 
rot,”  and  to  ward  off  other  diseases.  In 
1857  Europe  was  swept  of  much  of  its 
silken  wealth  by  one  of  these  parasitic 
diseases,  and  one  of  Pasteur’s  early  tri- 
umphs was  in  discovering  its  nature. 

The  worm  is  conservative,  and  never  at- 
tempts to  move  from  his  place  until  it  is 
time  to  begin  spinning;  he  then  becomes 
distended  with  the  silk  juice,  and  semi- 
transparent, like  a ripe  yellow  plum,  and 
can  presently  be  observed  lifting  his  head 
and  looking  about  for  a good  site  for  his 
cocoon-building,  which  has  been  furnished 
by  the  cocoon-grower  in  arches  of  twigs 
or  lattice-work.  Some  of  the  worms  are 
lazy,  and  the  twig  has  to  be  applied.  The 
spinner  with  careful  forecast  adjusts  his 
body  in  the  best  position  for  the  cocoon, 
and  commences  to  throw  the  floss  that 
forms  its  outer  coating.  The  material 
of  the  silk  is  a gummy  secretion  in  the 
sericteria , two  large  glands  along  each 
side  of  the  body,  terminating  each  in  a 
spinneret  in  the  mouth ; each  fibre  of  the 
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thread  proves  on  microscopic 
examination  to  be  double,  one 
strand  coming  from  each  spin- 
neret. What  the  angler  prizes 
as  4 4 silk- worm  gut”  is  this  se- 
ricterium  soaked  in  vinegar, 
stretched,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  worm  closes  himself  in 
tighter  and  tighter, 
the  interior  thread 
being  the  finer ; lie 
fixes  his  body  in  place 
with  his  hooked  feet, 
and  throws  his  head 
here  and  there  as  he 
spins.  The  thread  is 
sometimes  1800  feet 
long  without  break; 
good  cocoons  should 
yield  300  yards:  it 
takes  at  least  2500 
worms  to  raise  a 
pound  of  silk.  With- 
in five  or  six  days  the 

spinning  is  completed,  and  the  moth  presently 
makes  preparation  to  emerge,  by  the  help  of 
another  secretion,  which  softens  or  dissolves 
the  end  of  the  cocoon.  Since  in  piercing  the 
cocoon  the  worm  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
thread,  it  is  usually  killed  just  before 
this  stage,  by  exposing  the  cocoons  to 
the  sun  where  the  temperature  is  above 
eighty-eight  degrees,  or  by  baking,  steam- 
ing, or  otherwise  heating  them  carefully 
so  that  the  fibre  is  not  gummed  together 
by  the  heat. 

The k 4 good  cocoons”  are  fuzzy  oval  balls 
about  the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  white,  yel- 
low-white, or  greenish  (these  last  from 
Japanese  eggs),  containing  a long  contin- 
uous thread  of  silk  fibre  and  the  body  of  the  dried 
chry  sal  is.  The  fuzz  or  ‘ 4 floss”  is  a rough,  impure  silk, 

which  is  taken  oft*  as  waste.  This  done,  the  problem  is 
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to  reel  off  the  fibre  as  woven  by  the  worm 
without  breaking  it,  and  by  combining  it 
witli  other  fibres  into  a stronger  thread,  to 
make  the  44  raw  silk,”  or  grege,  of  com- 
merce. This  makes  the  reeled  silk  goods. 
Before  the  modern  improvements  in  spin- 
ning machinery,  the  floss,  pierced  cocoons, 
unfinished  cocoons  in  which  the  worm  had 
died  while  at  his  work,  double  cocoons  in 
which  two  worms  had  joined  partnership 
and  mixed  their  threads,  the  inside  of  the 
cocoons  where  the  thread  became  too  fine 
to  reel,  and  all  the  waste  made  in  winding 
silk,  were  almost  worthless.  Now  they 
are  spun  into  yarn,  like  wool  and  similar 
fibres,  and  made  into  schappe  or  “spun 
silk”  fabrics,  not  so  lustrous  as  reeled  silk 
goods,  but  stronger  and  cheaper.  The 
waste  in  the  manufacture  of  this  is  in  turn 
left  as  a rough,  burry  yarn  called  noil, 
which  is  woven  into  the  fabric  sold  by  up- 
holsterers for  portieres  and  furniture  cov- 
erings as  “raw  silk,”  a term  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  silk  as  it  is  reeled  from  the 
cocoon.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  silk 
goods  has  its  own  usefulness,  and  there  is 
now  almost  no  waste. 

In  reeling,  the  operative  has  before  her 
— for  this  is  mostly  women's  work — a ves- 
sel of  water,  kept  so  heated  as  to  dissolve 
the  gum  with  which  the  silk-worm  has 
stuck  the  thread  together  to  make  the  co- 
coon . A score  or  so  of  cocoons  are  thrown 
into  the  kettle,  and  as  the  gum  softens,  a 
whisk-broom  with  which  the  work-worn  an 
gently  stirs  the  cocoons  presently  detaches 
the  end  of  the  silk- worm's  thread.  She  at- 
taches together  the  tenuous  “ends”  from 
three  or  more  cocoons,  according  to  the 
size  of  thread  to  be  made,  threads  them 
through  eyelets  and  fastens  them  to  a reel, 
which,  as  it  is  revolved,  unwinds  the  fibre 
from  each  of  the  cocoons.  She  must  be 
always  on  the  watch  to  notice  any  break, 
or  the  running  out  of  any  “end,”  when  a 
fresh  “end”  from  another  cocoon  must  be 
deftly  thrown  upon  it  so  as  to  keep  the 
thread  always  of  like  thickness.  Five 
“ ends”  make  the  usual  thickness  of  “raw 
silk.” 

Reeling,  though  properly  a process  of 
manufacturers  done  mostly  in  connection 
with  silk-growing.  Commerce  makes  a 
distinction  between  country  silk,  which  is 
house-reeled,  and  filature  silk,  which  is 
reeled  at  establishments  called  filatures 
(thread  factories),  for  professional  work 
is  always  better  than  amateur,  and  poor 
reeling  is  costly  in  the  end.  American 
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manufacturer’s,  in  particular,  must  buy 
silk  of  the  best  reeling,  since  our  machines 
are  speeded  so  high  as  to  require  the  most 
even  thread,  and  our  labor  is  of  such  high 
cost  that  a break  costs  a deal  of  money. 
4 4 It  costs  fully  five  times  as  much  to  tie  a 
knot  in  this  country  as  in  France,”  said 
one  manufacturer.  The  Chinese  silk  is 
mostly  house-reeled,  and  then  re-reeled 
in  the  great  centres  of  trade.  American 
merchants,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt, 
succeeded  in  introducing  improved  Amer- 
ican reels  among  the  Celestials;  but  the 
heathen  Chinee  remains  untrustworthy, 
and  manages  to  sell  sometimes  an  eighth 
of  worthless  adulteration  with  his  silk, 
in  the  way  of  rice  powder,  gum,  etc. 
The  Japanese  do  much  of  their  reeling  in 
large  filatures  under  government  inspec- 
tion, and  the  hari-kari  is  a system  of  civil 
service  reform  which  proves  very  effect- 
ive. Their  reeled  silk  is  consequently 
very  good.  The  government  director 
of  silk-reeling,  Mr.  Hayami  Kenzo,  was 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  textile  group  at 
our  Centennial  Exposition.  At  Lyons 
and  at  other  European  points  the  reeled 
silk  is  tested  in  “silk-conditioning”  houses, 
and  a similar  business  has  been  established 
in  New  York  within  a few  years. 

The  great  silk -growing  country  is,  of 
course,  China,  which  at  the  last  estimate 
of  the  world's  silk  product  (1876)  contrib- 
uted to  the  grand  total  of  67,000, 000 pounds, 
reaching,  at  an  average  valuation  of  $4 
a pound,  $268,000,000,  over  23,000,000 
pounds,  or  $93,000,000 — fully  a third.  Ja- 
pan produced  $17,000,000  worth,  India, 
$35,000,000;  in  Europe,  Italy  produced 
nearly  $60,000,000,  France,  $31,000,000; 
all  America  is  put  at  under  $100,000.  The 
price  of  raw  silk  has  varied  greatly,  the 
crop  being  almost  as  precarious  as  hops. 
In  1875-6  it  touched  the  lowest  point, 
when  Chinese  sold  in  the  London  market 
for  fifteen  shillings  and  Japanese  for  sev- 
enteen shillings  per  pound:  the  next  year 
the  prices  were  twenty-nine  shillings  and 
thirty-four  shillings,  or  twice  as  much.  It 
is  said  that  the  price  of  dress  goods  did 
not  respond  to  these  changes,  and  that  the 
speculators  and  manufacturers  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fluctuations. 

The  silk  industry  which  has  become  so 
large  an  interest  in  this  country  is  pure- 
ly a manufacturing  one,  getting  its  raw 
material  altogether  from  abroad,  duty 
free.  The  manufacturers  do  not  expect 
much  result  from  silk-raising  in  America, 
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chiefly  because  they  think  silk  can  not  be 
well  reeled  in  this  country  at  any  satisfac- 
tory price.  A demand  for  protective  duties 
on  the  raw  material  would  also  tend  to 
reduce  the  margin  for  manufacturers, 
should  silk-growing  become  an  interest 
of  importance.  It  is  stated  that  girls  in 
the  French  filatures  earn  only  from  one 
to  one  and  a half  francs  (twenty  to  thirty 
cents)  a day,  and  in  those  of  Italy  seventy - 
five  centimes  to  a franc  (fifteen  to  twenty 
cents)  for  fourteen  hours’  work,  while 
equally  skilled  labor  here  should  return 
nearly  a dollar.  Moreover,  silk  valued  at 
four  to  five  dollars  per  pound  can  be 
brought  to  New  York  from  Japan  at  from 
three  to  eight  cents  per  pound  freight. 
The  promising  field  for  American  silk- 
growing in  America  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  restricted  chiefly  to  that  of  a subsid- 
iary industry  for  women  and  children, 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  at  work,  and 
then  under  the  disadvantage  of  “house 
reeling.”  Whether  the  production  of  co- 
coons, not  for  reeling,  but  for  direct  use 
by  the  growing  industry  of  spun-silk  man- 
ufacture, might  prove  profitable,  is  very 
questionable,  in  view  of  the  low  price 
(about  seventy-five  cents  per  pound)  paid 
for  cocoons. 

Nevertheless,  a “ Women’s  Silk-culture 
Association,”  one  of  the  indirect  results 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  exists  in 
Philadelphia,  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting silk -culture  as  profitable  work 
for  women.  This  was  organized,  with 
“purely  philanthropic”  purpose,  by  Phil- 
adelphia ladies,  headed  by  Mrs.  John 
Lucas,  in  April,  1880;  it  has  permanent 
offices  at  1328  Chestnut  Street,  where  reel- 
ing is  taught,  silk- 
worm eggs,  mul- 
berry - trees,  and 
hand  - reels  sold, 
and  books  of  in- 
struction, which 
it  publishes,  sup- 
plied. Two  silk 
exhibitions  have 
been  held,  and  the 
association  boasts 
twelve  au x i 1 iar ies 
in  as  many  States, 
and  has  had,  it 
states,  over  thirty 
thousand  corre- 
spondents. It  is 
hoped  ultimately 
to  open  a filature. 


Its  prospectus,  in  presenting  the  claims  of 
4 4 America’s  new  industry,”  says:  “It  can 
be  prosecuted  by  the  feebler  members  of 
the  family,  women  and  children,  or  aged 
persons,  to  whom  the  severer  country  life 
is  a burden,  and  the  compensation  is  sure; 
for  if  our  country  is  sending  annually  to 
foreign  lands  $18,000,000  for  raw  silk, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  amount  of 
money  can  not  be  divided  among  our 
own  American  culturists.  The  crop  or 
product  is  not  perishable,  like  much  of 
the  farm  product,  and  the  trees,  once 
planted  and  grown,  yield  a perpetual  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  silk-worms,  care  being 
taken  only  in  the  annual  picking  of  the 
leaves.” 

The  production  of  60,000  pounds  of  co- 
coons was  reported  by  correspondents  of 
the  association  in  1883,  largely  from  south- 
ern New  Jersey  and  from  the  South.  The 
most  interesting  fields  of  present  experi- 
ment, apart  from  the  latter  section,  have 
been  California  and  Kansas.  A botanist 
from  Normandy  commenced  sericulture  in 
the  former  State  during  the  gold  fever,  and 
in  later  years  he  distributed  silk-worm  eggs 
gratuitously  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
A bounty  of  $250  was  offered  by  the  Le- 
gislature for  every  5000  newly  planted 
mulberry-trees,  but  speculators  soon  show- 
ed the  folly  of  this  course  by  planting 
merely  for  the  bounty,  and  the  next  Le- 
gislature repealed  the  law.  Mr.  Joseph 
Neumann  in  1867  reeled  the  first  skein 
of  raw  silk  produced  in  California,  and 
he  backed  his  opinion  that  California  is 
better  adapted  to  the  industry  than  al- 
most any  country  in  the  world  by  exhib- 
iting at  the  Centennial  a fine  collection 
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of  cocoons  and  raw  silk.  A similar  exhib- 
it from  M.  De  Boissiere,  of  Silkville  (now 
Williamsburg),  Kansas,  obtained  the  sur- 
prised approval  of  the  Japanese  judge,  but 
his  experiment  has  since  been  abandoned. 

The  making  of  sewing  silk,  a direct  de- 
velopment from  the  fireside  industry,  was 
the  first  factory  work,  and  sewing  silk  and 
machine  twist,  of  which  nearly  810,000,000 
worth  is  yearly  required,  still  lead  in  the 
total  product.  When  the  sewing-machine 
was  invented,  a strong,  even  thread  wound 
on  spools  was  called  for,  but  with  the  best 
that  could  be  made  the  needle  still  missed 
a loop  occasionally  when  silk  was  used. 
Mr.  Lilly,  a Massachusetts  manufacturer, 
set  himself  to  learn  why,  and  presently 
brought  to  Mr.  Singer  a sample,  which  he 
asked  him  to  try.  Mr.  Singer  “threaded 
up,  and  commenced  sewing.”  After  exam- 
ining the  result  he  said,  “Can  you  make 
any  more  like  this  ?— I shall  want  all  you 
can  make” — which  proved  literally  true. 
The  difference  is  simple:  “sewing  silk”  is 
of  two  threads,  twisted  from  left  to  right; 
“machine  twist”  is  of  three,  twisted  from 
right  to  left.  The  sewing-machine  thus 
developed  a new  industry,  which  in  time 
produced  another,  the  machine  manufac- 
ture of  spools,  and  this  is  supplemented 
by  an  ingenious  American  machine  au- 
tomatically stamping  the  labels  into  the 
wood  in  red  and  blue  ink  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  a minute,  until  now 
foreign  manufacturers  are  buyers  of  our 
spools.  Reeled  silk  mainly  is  used  for 
“ sewings”  and  “ twist.”  It  is  “ wound,” 
“doubled,”  “spun,”  and  “twisted” — pro- 
cesses which  are  the  work  of  the  silk 
“ throwster,”  and  are  yet  to  be  described 
— on  ingenious  machines  which  stop  the 
instant  any  thread  breaks.  The  thread 
runs  through  a guide -wire  very  lightly 
poised  and  held  from  dropping  only  by 
the  slight  tension  of  the  thread;  the  mo- 
ment the  thread  gives  way  the  guide-wire 
drops,  and  the  bobbin  is  stopped.  After  be- 
ing dyed  in  skeins,  the  silk  is  now  “spool- 
ed” on  a machine  which  automatically 
measures  its  length.  For  skein  silk  an 
equivalent  machine  weighs  automatically. 
One  establishment  at  Florence,  Massachu- 
setts, employs  sixty  spooling  machines, 
each  winding  110  dozen  a day.  “Sew- 
ings” and  “twists”  are  sold  as  of  “pure 
dye”  or  “standard.”  In  the  former  case 
one  ounce  of  dye  is  added  to  twelve  ounces 
of  cleansed  silk;  in  the  latter,  four  ounces 
are  added, equalizing,  it  is  claimed,  the  gum 


subtracted  in  cleansing.  Beyond  this  pro- 
portion if  the  silk  is  “weighted”  with 
dye  it  is  not  so  strong  as  its  weight  would 
imply;  dealers  therefore  test  the  strength 
of  silk  thread  on  a little  tension-machine, 
and  multiply  the  length  of  the  skein  or 
spool  by  the  number  of  pounds'  pull  it  will 
bear,  to  get  its  commercial  value. 

“Broad  goods”  or  fabrics  are  of  two 
kinds,  according  as  they  are  made  of 
“ reeled”  or  “spun”  silk.  In  working  the 
latter  there  is  no  attempt  to  use  the  con- 
tinuous thread  as  spun  by  the  silk- worm 
within  the  cocoon,  but  the  cocoon  is  treat- 
ed as  a bundle  of  fibres,  and  spun  like 
wool  or  cotton  by  the  usual  textile  ma- 
chinery, adapted  of  00111*86  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  particular  fibre.  The  co- 
coons for  this  purpose  are  imported  in 
bales — largely  from  Lyons,  the  centre  of 
the  European  silk  commerce,  and  from 
Asiatic  ports.  The  bales  are  opened,  and 
the  piles  of  ugly,  tough  little  shells  pour 
out  upon  the  floor.  The  cocoons  are  picked 
over,  freed  from  adhering  dirt,  and  assort- 
ed, all  this  preliminary  work  being  done 
in  a room  in  which  dust  seems  to  be  the 
breath  of  life. 

The  cocoons  are  now*  ready  for  the  first 
manufacturing  process  in  the  spun -silk 
industry,  the  freeing  of  the  silk  fibre  from 
the  gum  with  which  the  silk-worm  has 
glued  it  together  to  make  its  cocoon,  and 
the  loosening  of  the  fibre  itself.  This  is 
done  either  by  maceration,  which  is  a fer- 
mentation process,  or  by  boiling  in  soap- 
water.  The  cocoons,  in  either  case,  are 
emptied  into  huge  iron  vats  of  circular 
shape,  and  stirred  about  by  mechanical 
means.  They  are  then  rinsed  in  clear  wa- 
ter, dried  in  a centrifugal  drier,  like  the 
domestic  clotlies-drier  on  a large  scale,  and 
exposed  for  a week  to  free  air  in  great 
drying- rooms.  They  emerge  no  longer 
cocoons,  but  puffy  little  balls  ready  to  be 
beaten  out  and  combed  out  into  sheets  of 
fibre  something  like  “cotton-wool.” 

To  this  end  they  are  first  laid  out  on  a 
long  table  for  a good  thrashing  from  rods 
that  “lay  it  on'’  with  a 250-scliool-master- 
power,  although  this  process  is  not  always 
considered  necessary.  The  “ lapper”  is 
the  machine  which  really  does  the  impor- 
tant preparation  for  the  combing -ma- 
chines, receiving  the  cocoon  balls  in  a 
mass  at  one  end,  and,  by  a great  cylinder 
covered  with  wire  teeth,  amalgamating 
them  into  a continuous  sheet  or  “lap,” 
which  emerges  at  the  other. 
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These  loose  sheets  of  silken  batting,  dou-  est  fibres,  the  “first  draft,”  left  on  the 
bled  over,  are  the  food  of  the  combing  or  strip,  are  used  for  the  finest  goods;  the 
carding  machines,  which  come  next  in  or-  waste  left  on  the  cards  becomes  the  food 
der.  There  are  several  patterns  or  varie-  of  the  next  combi ng-macliine.  The  poorer 


ASSORTING  COCOONS. 


ties  of  these  machines,  all  serving  the  same 
purpose  of  combing  and  cleaning  the  fibre, 
much  as  one  combs  his  hair.  A stretch 
of  the  sheet  of  batting  is  doubled  over  a 
strip  of  wood,  and  “ cards,”  or  combs  with 
wire  teeth,  comb  out  the  dirt  (including  the 
remains  of  the  poor  worm)  and  short  fibre, 
leaving  on  the  strip  the  longer  fibres,  just 
as  in  combing  a tangled  mass  of  hair  the 
shorter  and  looser  hairs  come  out,  leaving 
the  cleaned  long  hair  straightened  out.  In 
the  first  combing  the  longest  and  strong- 


fibre  goes  through  four  or  five  machines, 
until  the  possibilities  of  the  material  as 
fibre  are  exhausted.  The  last  fibre  that 
can  be  used  is  roughly  spun  into  the  ir- 
regular “noil”  yarn,  which  is  the  materi- 
al of  the  irregular  and  lustreless  “raw- 
silk”  goods,  so  called,  of  the  upholsterer. 

We  follow  the  combed  silk,  in  its  loose, 
fluffy  bunches,  from  these  great  rooms, 
with  their  long  rows  of  carding -ma- 
chines, to  the  ingenious  machine  called 
the  “spreader,”  which  perhaps  requires 
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more  labor  in  proportion  to  its  product 
than  any  other  machine  of  the  series. 
One  girl  feeds  the  bunches  of  combed  fibre 
into  a trough,  crosswise  of  the  fibre,  and  in 
this  trough  they  are  beaten  out  into  an 
approximate  evenness  by  a rod  that,  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  mechanical 
movements,  oscillates  from  side  to  side, 
keeping  up  a rat-tat-tat  of  superhuman 
persistency.  This  first  trough  feeds  the 
bunches  into  a second,  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  so  that  it  receives  them  length- 
wise of  the  fibre.  Here  a second  opera- 
tor sees  that  the  fibres  are  properly  over- 
lapped, so  as  to  make  them  continuous,  and 
they  pass  along  to  rollers,  which  amalga- 
mate them  together,  and  turn  them  out 
again  as  a “lap.”  The  product  of  this 
machine  is  a sort  of  thick,  loose  tape  of 
fibre,  which  it  delivers  upon  a large  drum. 
A third  attendant,  looking  after  two  ma- 
chines, removes  the  silk  from  this  drum, 
as  it  is  filled,  to  the  drawing-frame. 

The  office  of  the  “drawing-frame”  prop- 
er is  simply  to  even  these  laps  and  reduce 
them  to  a “sliver,”  which  again  it  “draws 
out”  into  a finer  and  thinner  sliver,  until, 
after  several  repetitions  of  the  drawing 
process  by  different  machines,  each  of 
which  feeds  its  product  as  the  supply  of 
the  finer  machine  next  in  order,  the  sliver 
has  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  finer 
and  finer,  and  is  ready  to  be  made  into 
yarn  in  the  roving-machines.  The 
most  common  type  of  drawing-frame  is 
a long  horizontal  table,  on  which  the 
tapes  are  fed  side  by  side  from  a num- 
ber of  long,  slender  tin  cans,  and  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  rollers  of  different 
speed,  the  slivers  are  thinned  out  and 
drawn  together  until  they  emerge  into 
another  can  as  slivers  of  greater  fine- 
ness, one  process  advanced.  The  silk 
usually  goes  through  four  or  more  of 
these  drawing-frames  before  it  is  ready  to 
be  spun. 

The  “speeder,”  or  “ roving -frame,”  is 
really  the  first  machine  of  the  spinning 
department.  Each  operator  tends  a long 
frame  of  spindles,  each  spindle  with  its  ap- 
purtenances being  practically  an  individ- 
ual machine  joined  with  others  of  its  kind 
on  the  long  frame.  The  “speeder”  takes 
the  sliver  from  the  cans  of  the  last  draw- 
ing-frames and  spins  it  into  a coarse  yarn 
called  “roving,”  which  is  the  food  of  the 
spinning-frame  proper. 

The  spun  silk,  after  passing  through 
sixteen  or  eighteen  machines  from  its  ori- 
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ginal  shape  in  the  cocoon,  is  now  a yarn, 
corresponding  to  the  “reeled”  silk  as  it 
is  ready  for  the  manufacturer,  after  having 
passed  from  the  filature  in  skeins  through 
the  processes  of  boiling  and  drying,  to  rid 
it  of  the  gum,  as  described  in  the  case  of 
the  cocoons.  “ Hard  silk”  is  the  name 
given  to  the  reeled  silk  “in  the  gum” ; after 
boiling,  it  is  “ soft  silk.”  “ Oil-boiled”  is 
a catchpenny  cry  in  the  retail  trade;  there 
is  no  such  process  as  boiling  silk  in  oil. 

Either  reeled  or  spun  silk  has  yet  to  be 
wound,  single-twisted,  doubled,  and  again 
twisted,  on  as  many  different  machines, 
and  at  last  reeled,  all  these  processes  being 
included  in  the  work  of  the  “throwster.” 
The  name  means  simply  “twister,”  our 
word  “throw”  having  reference  original- 
ly to  a motion  in  which  the  object  left  the 
hand  with  a twist,  as  a pitcher  sends  it 
at  base-ball.  The  business  is  in  many 
cases  a distinct  calling,  the  throwster  bu3r- 
ing  the  imported  raw  silk,  and  selling  the 
twisted  thread  to  the  weaver. 

The  machines  are  of  the  same  general 
type — long  “frames”  filling  a great  room, 
on  each  of  which  scores  of  spindles  buzz 
away  distractingly.  The  silk  runs  off  the 
spool  or  spindle  at  the  top,  and  is  doubled 
by  two  spools  feeding  together,  or  twisted 
by  a flyer  or  ring,  and  is  delivered  to  the 
spool  at  the  bottom. 


GASSING-MACHINE. 

A curious  process  sometimes  used  with 
spun  silk  after  the  twisting  is  the  “gas- 
sing,” or  singeing,  in  which  process  the 
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yarn  is  run  continuously  through  a gas 
flame  at  a speed  carefully  regulated  so  that 
the  flame  shall  burn  off  the  loose  filaments 
and  clean  up  the  fibre  without  burning  the 
body  of  the  yarn  itself.  If  the  thread  slack- 
ens, a guide-wire,  similar  to  that  already 
described,  instantly  turns  off  the  flame. 

The  last  machine,  the  “ reeler,”  delivers 
the  yarn  upon  a reel,  which  permits  the 
making  of  skeins,  in  which  shape  all  the 
dyeing,  except  for  piece-dyed  or  printed 
silks,  is  done.  Within  a few  years  a sim- 
ple attachment,  invented  by  an  operative, 
has  been  added  to  the  reeler,  so  important 
that  one  Paterson  manufacturer  declares 
that  the  savings  by  it  in  his  own  manu- 


factory have  reached  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Grant  improvement  is  simply 
a bar  moving  slowly  a few  inches  side- 
ways and  back  again  between  the  feed- 
ing spool  and  thread,  directing  the  yarn 
from  each  spool  to  and  fro,  so  that  the 
skein  is  wound  upon  the  reel  overhand- 
ed, as  a boy  winds  his  kite -string.  By 
passing  a thread  in  and  out  as  the  skein 
is  complete,  and  fastening  each  end,  a 
skein  many-fold  the  old  length  can  be 
handled  absolutely  without  waste,  where- 
as of  old  the  smaller  skeins  were  easily 
tangled  to  great  waste.  The  skeins  of  yarn 
are  now  carefully  inspected,  and  if  they 
pass  muster,  are  ready  for  the  dye-house. 
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Dyeing  is  always  a hand  process,  as  the 
color  of  a dyer’s  hand  suggests,  and  here 
machinery  does  not  attempt  to  interfere. 
Long  troughs  fill  the  sloppy  and  steamy 
.room,  in  which  the  great  skeins  of  silk 
yarn  are  dipped  from  cross-sticks,  by  party- 
colored  human  beings,  who  move  them 
occasionally  to  and  fro  to  make  sure  all 
parts  have  a fair  chance.  The  muddy 
hues  suggest  little  of  the  brilliancy  of  col- 
or that  is  to  be  the  glory  of  the  completed 
fabric,  and  we  will  not  enter  into  any 
trade  secrets  of  their  composition.  But 
there  is  good  dyeing  and  bad  dyeing, 
honest  dyeing  and  false  dyeing,  and  a 
silk-maker  who  has  intent  to  deceive  can 
make  his  yarn  take  300  per  cent,  of  extra 
weight  by  the  use  of  metallic  substances 
i n the  dye-pot.  This  accounts  for  some  of 
the  cheapness  as  well  as  the  bad  wear  of 
certain  foreign  fabrics  which  look  as  well 
at  first  sight  as  goods  at  a much  higher 
price.  Some  of  the  foreign  black  silks  are 
so  highly  “ loaded”  with  nitrate  of  iron 
as  to  give  color  to  the  belief  in  “ spontane- 
ous combustion”  in  silk  which  caused  the 
North  German  Steam-ship  Company  in 
1879  to  refuse  the  weightier  foreign  silks. 
The  carbon  of  the  silk  and  the  nitrate 
make  a compound  closely  parallel  to  gun- 
cotton, which  is  simply  cotton  fibre  soaked 
with  nitric  acid.  American  manufactur- 
ers challenge  consumers  to  test  the  purity 
of  their  fabrics,  which  may  be  done  by 
ravelling  the  silk  into  threads.  If  heavi- 
ly loaded  they  will  break  easily,  feel  rough 
to  the  touch  because  of  the  particles  of 
dye,  taste  inky  to  the  tongue,  and  burn 
smoulderingly  into  a yellow,  greasy  ash 
instead  of  crisply  into  almost  nothing. 
These  are  tests  lady  buyers  of  a silk  dress 
should  not  forget.  The  range  of  tint  in 
colored  silks  is  remarkable,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  shade  required  from  year  to  year  by 
fashion  makes  a curious  pictorial  history 
of  the  times.  One  dealer  at  the  Centen- 
nial showed  a rainbow  in  silk  threads. 

To  return  to  our  yarn — after  dyeing,  it 
is  washed  and  dried,  and  is  now  ready  for 
the  process  of  weaving.  Like  all  fabrics, 
woven  silk  is  composed  of  a series  of  con- 
tinuous threads  lengthwise  of  the  piece, 
called  the  warp,  and  of  cross  threads  wov- 
en in  and  out  of  the  warp  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  cloth,  called  the  woof.  Warp 
yarn  is  first  spun,  then  doubled,  then  close 
twisted,  and  is  called  “ organzine” ; woof 
yarn  is  first  doubled,  then  spun,  is  but 
slightly  twisted,  and  is  called  44  tram.” 


The  first  process  of  weaving  must  be  to 
get  the  warp,  and  the  manufacturer  gives 
word  that  he  wants  a warp  250  yards  long, 
and  of  3000  to  6000  “ends”  or  threads, 
which  last  would  make  a very  wide  piece 
of  goods.  The  yarn  has  again  been  wound, 
or  unreeled  from  skeins  upon  bobbins,  and 
these  are  set  in  a frame  from  which  the 
warp-machine  is  to  be  fed.  The  old-fashion- 
ed warp-machine  was  an  enormous  wooden 
reel,  like  a clothes -drier,  revolving  slow- 
ly on  its  upright  axis,  and  drawing  from 
as  many  bobbins  as  the  woof  was  to  have 
ends.  A quick-eyed  girl  watched  every 
thread  at  once,  and  if  any  broke,  stopped 
her  reel  and  mended.  The  warp  is  then 
“drawn  off”  upon  a 44  beam,”  which  is  the 
feed  for  the  ordinary  loom.  A later  Swiss 
machine  has  partially  superseded  the  old 
method,  and  permits  any  width  and  fine- 
ness of  warp  to  be  wound.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  winding,  say,  the  threads  from 
200  bobbins  at  a time  on  a long  reel  which 
at  one  end  swells  into  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  When  all  the  sections  are 
thus  wound  they  all  unwind  together, 
making  a warp  as  wide  as  the  full  length 
of  the  reel.  This  reel  is  itself  the  beam, 
and  fits  into  the  ordinary  loom  as  its  feed. 
But  it  must  first  pass  before  a quick  hu- 
man eye  for  the  process  of  picking  out  any 
imperfections. 

The  winding  of  the  woof  is  a simpler 
matter.  It  is  done  on  a quilling-frame, 
which  reels  off  each  yarn  on  a “ quill,”  as 
the  spindle  which  fits  into  the  bobbin  is 
specifically  called. 

The  loom,  which  is  the  single  machine 
used  in  weaving,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
essentially  one  of  the  simplest  machines 
in  the  world.  In  its  latest  development, 
as  the  Jacquard  loom,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous.  Whether  for  cotton,  wool, 
or  silk,  the  principle  and  general  con- 
struction are  the  same,  and  the  power- 
loom,  which  only  can  be  profitably  used 
in  this  country,  is  a simple  adaptation  of 
the  hand-loom  of  the  earliest  days.  The 
purpose  of  the  loom  is  to  get  the  continu- 
ous woof  thread  woven  in  and  out  through 
the  row  of  warp  threads.  Children,  in 
their  Kindergarten  weaving,  do  this  in 
the  simplest  manner,  probably  as  it  was 
done  in  the  earliest  times.  The  threaded 
needle  goes  under  one  warp  thread  and 
over  the  next,  and  as  the  child  reaches 
the  last  warp  thread  it  pushes  the  new 
line  of  woof  compactly  against  the  part 
already  completed.  By  skipping  two  warp 
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threads  instead  of  one,  or  by  like  varia-  side;  then  a batten  beats  up  the  new  thread 
tions,  the  child  easily  produces  various  firmly  against  the  woven  web,  then  the 
patterns  in  its  paper  fabric.  The  most  woof  threads  that  were  below  are  raised, 
ingenious  loom  does  no  more.  and  those  above  lowered,  and  then  the 


MAKING  THE  WARP. 


The  essential  difference  between  the 
loom  and  this  child's  play  is  that  instead 
of  moving*  the  end  of  the  woof  thread  up 
and  down  under  and  over  the  warp 
threads,  some  of  the  warp  threads  are 
pulled  up  and  the  others  down,  so  that  the 
woof  thread  passes  the  whole  width  of  the 
fabric  at  one  motion  in  the  clear  space  thus 
made.  Instead  of  a needle  pulling  a thread 
after  it,  this  permits  the  use  of  a shuttle, 
in  which  the  whole  thread  is  wound  on 
the  quill,  and  from  which  it  unwinds  as 
the  shuttle  flies  across. 

The  shuttle  is  thrown  across  the  width 
of  the  fabric  bv  a blow  from  a lever  at  one 

4 


shuttle  is  thrown  back  again  to  the  side 
from  which  it  came.  At  each  throw  the 
cloth  is  made  longer  by  the  diameter  of 
one  thread,  and  this  simple  process  goes 
quietly  on  until  the  desired  length  is  made. 
Sometimes  a warp  is  pieced  on  the  beam  if 
a very  long  piece  is  to  be  woven — a delicate 
and  difficult  operation. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  and  perform 
these  operations  a loom  is  essentially  a 
stout  frame,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the 
horizontal  beam  or  roller  from  which  the 
warp  unwinds,  and  at  the  front  the  roller 
on  which  the  web  is  wound  as  it  is  made. 
Between  these  two  is  the  harness,  which  is 
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a series  of  frames  with  eyelets,  one  eyelet 
for  each  thread  or  set  of  threads  of  the 
woof.  In  simple  weaving  the  harness- 
frames  are  in  two  sets,  of  three  frames 
each,  one  set  of  which  is  up  while  the 
other  is  down.  The  number  is  increased 
to  as  many  as  sixteen  frames,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  for  complicated 
patterns,  and  in  the  Jacquard  loom  the 
harness  becomes  a set  of  strings  instead  of 
a frame,  so  that  each  thread  of  the  warp 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  separately.  Be- 
tween the  beam  and  the  harness  is  the 
reed,  through  which  the  warp  threads  pass 
in  their  proper  position  to  the  harness,  and 
between  the  harness  and  the  web  roller,  the 
shuttle  and  the  batten.  As  the  machine 
revolves,  the  warp  threads  pass  from  the 
beam  through  the  reed,  are  lifted  or  de- 
pressed by  the  harness;  in  the  space  left 
the  shuttle  flies,  the  batten  beats  up  the 
thread  it  leaves,  and  a new  woof  is  added 
to  .the  warp. 

The  Jacquard  loom,  with  its  marvel- 
lous power  of  producing  infinite  detail  of 
figure,  is  really  an  ordinary  loom  with  a 
modified  harness,  which  is  the  Jacquard 
attachment.  The  harness-frame  has  be- 
come a set  of  strings,  one  for  each  of  the 
warp  threads,  each  string  suspended  from 
a tearing  at  the  top.  The  pattern  is  work- 
ed out  by  cards  pierced  with  round  holes, 
much  like  the  perforated  music  of  the  or- 
guinette.  Each  card  has  holes  or  spaces 
for  from  400  to  1200  warp  threads,  arranged 
in  several  rows  on  the  card.  Where  a 
hole  is  cut  the  harness  string  correspond- 
ing to  that  hole  raises  its  warp  thread,  and 
the  woof  thread  comes  below  it;  if  no  hole 
is  cut  the  warp  thread  stays  down  and  the 


drops,  and  a fresh  one  is  presented.  Thus 
an  infinity  of  patterns  can  be  produced. 
There  must  be  as  many  cards  as  there  are 
throws  of  the  woof  shuttle  required  to 
complete  the  full  pattern;  the  whole  se- 
ries of  cards  is  strung  into  an  endless  chain, 
which  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  Jacquard 
loom. 

The  invention  of  this  simple  improve- 
ment, about  1800,  won  for  Jacquard  a 
bronze  medal,  the  notice  of  Napoleon, 
and  a pension  of  1000  crowns  ; but  in 
1804  he  was  mobbed  by  his  fellow-weav- 
ers of  Lyons,  who  thought  labor-saving 
machinery  would  destroy  their  liveli- 
hood. Two  years  later  the  government 
bought  up  his  rights,  and  made  the  im- 
provement public  property;  it  furnished 
employment  for  thousands  of  workers, 
and  years  afterward  the  Lyons  weavers 
honored  him  by  weaving  a picture  of  him 
in  his  workshop,  which  required  the  enor- 
mous number  of  24,000  cards.  His  inven- 
tion has  also  furnished  wTork  to  designers 
and  to  card-cutters,  who  by  means  of  a 
perforating  machine  make  in  the  card  the 
holes  required  by  the  pattern  laid  out  by 
the  designer  on  sheets  divided  into  minute 
squares,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one 
hole  in  the  card,  one  string  of  the  harness, 
one  tli read  of  the  warp.  The  diagram 
represents  a small  piece  of  one  of  these 
sheets,  in  its  true  size,  and  a J acquard  card 
of  400  holes,  reduced  to  about  one-third  its 
size ; the  forty  spaces  B to  A correspond  to 
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JACQUARD  CARD  (ONE-THIRD  SIZE),  AND  PIECE  OF  PATTERN  FOR  SAME. 


woof  thread  goes  above  it.  The  “ needles/’ 
to  which  the  harness  strings  are  connect- 
ed by  a device  which  transfers  the  motion 
from  a vertical  to  a horizontal  one,  are 
pressed  by  spiral  springs  against  the  face 
of  the  card  presented  to  the  machine,  and 
thus  respond  to  each  hole.  This  card  then 


the  forty  holes,  in  five  rows  of  eight  holes 
each,  marked  B to  A on  the  card.  Where 
the  little  square  is  covered  by  the  pattern, 
the  cutter  punches  a hole  in  tl*e  card,  and 
the  warp  thread  shows;  where  there  is  no 
mark  on  a square,  the  card  is  left  unper- 
forated, and  the  woof  thread  with  its  col- 
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or  shows  in  the  fabric.  By  having  a num- 
ber of  woof  shuttles,  carrying  each  a differ- 
ent color,  lifted  into  place  to  be  shot  each 
in  its  turn  across  the  warp  automatically 
by  another  ingenious  device,  designs  of 
extraordinary  complication,  such  as  those 
on  the  woven  silk  book-marks,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fabric.  The  cards  can  be 
duplicated,  after  the  first  set  is  made,  by 
an  automatic  duplicating  machine,  so  that 
the  same  pattern  may  be  run  on  many 
looms  at  once. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  features  of 
the  modern  loom  is  the  device  for  stop- 
ping it  automatically  if  the  woof  thread 
breaks.  The  device  is  very  simple.  At 
each  throw  of  the  shuttle  the  line  of  thread 
strikes  a finger,  which,  if  not  struck,  acts 
as  a catch  and  shuts  off  the  power.  When 
the  thread  breaks,  the  finger  is  not  struck, 
the  catch  acts,  and  the  machine  can  not 
go  on. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  pattern  made  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  harness -frames, 
which  include  the  difference  between  silk 
and  satin,  there  are  other  means  of  vary- 
ing goods.  In  satin  the  warp  is  thrown 
mostly  to  the  upper  surface,  and  as  the 
warp  silk  is  the  most  lustrous,  the  satiny 
effect  is  produced.  Grenadine  is  made  by 
threading  the  warp  only  into  alternate  eye- 
lets in  the  reed  and  harness,  and  by  feed- 
ing the  woof  slowly,  so  that  a mesh  is 
produced.  Stripes,  if  in  the  length,  are 
produced  by  warp  threads  of  different  col- 
ors; if  in  the  width,  by  feeding  the  woof 
from  shuttles  carrying  different  colors  of 
thread,  each  of  which,  by  an  automatic  de- 
vice, is  lifted  into  bearing  to  be  thrown  at 
the  proper  moment ; and  plaids  by  making 
both  warp  and  woof  threads  of  different 
colors.  Gros  grain  is  made  by  plain  weav- 
ing, “half  up  and  half  down,”  with  a woof 
of  a thickness  to  correspond  with  the  rib 
or  grain.  Foulard  is  simply  the  general 
name  for  plain-woven  silk  not  dyed  in  the 
yarn,  of  which  pongee  is  the  Asiatic  kind. 
The  finest  and  most  expensive  silk  fabric 
made  is  bolting-cloth,  for  the  use  of  mill- 
ers, woven  almost  altogether  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Reeding  and  harnessing  are  subsidiary 
processes  in  putting  the  warp  in  proper 
shape  on  the  loom.  These  consist  in  put- 
ting each  warp  thread  through  its  proper 
slit  in  the  reed  and  eyelet  in  the  harness, 
much  of  the  first  work  being  done  by  chil- 
dren. The  harnessing  requires  greater 
care,  for  if  any  thread  is  put  through  the 


wrong  harness  opening,  it  is,  of  course,  lift- 
ed at  the  wrong  time,  the  woof  thread  goes 
under  instead  of  over  it,  and  the  pattern 
is  disturbed. 

After  the  cloth  is  woven,  it  is  taken  from 
the  loom  for  finishing.  In  silk  this  is 
sometimes  a considerable  business  in  it- 
self. Two  of  the  preliminary  processes 
are  gassing  and  burling.  Gassing  is  a rep- 
etition of  the  process  used  for  the  yarn, 
viz.,  the  passing  quickly  in  contact  with 
a light  flame,  which  removes  any  stray 
filaments  without  injuring  the  fabric.  In 
burling,  the  fabric  is  unwound  from  one 
roller  and  wound  upon  another,  the  quick 
eye  of  a woman  being  on  the  alert  to  catch 
any  knots  or  “burls”  in  the  silk,  which 
she  removes  with  a pair  of  tweezers.  The 
fabric  is  then  calendered,  like  paper,  by  be- 
ing run  between  copper  rollers,  or  pressed 
between  smooth  sheets  of  binders’  boards ; 
it  is  measured  off,  folded,  and  is  now  ready 
for  the  packer.  In  some  kinds  of  finish- 
ing the  silk  is  subjected  to  a steam  spray 
of  “finish,”  containing  gum  and  shellac, 
which  improves  its  lustre  ; and  foreign 
silk  is  sometimes  “refinislied”  in  this  way 
by  American  finishers. 

If  the  material,  however,  is  not  yarn- 
dyed,  it  must  go  from  the  loom  to  the  dye- 
sliop,  or  to  the  printing-press.  Silk,  like 
calico,  is  printed  on  a stout  upright  press, 
having  a roller  for  each  color  to  be  used. 
On  this  roller,  which  is  of  copper,  is  cut 
the  portion  of  the  pattern  to  be  printed  in 
this  color,  and  when  the  silk,carried  around 
a great  cylinder  in  the  centre,  has  been 
pressed  in  turn  against  each  of  these  roll- 
ers, the  pattern  is  complete.  In  either 
case  it  must  be  washed,  dried,  and  finish- 
ed before  it  is  ready  to  sell. 

Velvet  is  made  in  two  ways,  that  of  the 
finest  grade  being  woven  by  looping  the 
warp  thread  over  fine  wires,  which  give 
by  their  size  the  desired  length  of  pile. 
When  the  weaver  has  made  a few  inches 
of  web,  requiring  several  hundred  of  these 
wires,  he  stops  the  loom,  and  with  deft 
hand  runs  a keen  knife  along  each  of 
these  wires,  guided  by  a fine  groove  in  its 
upper  surface.  The  other  system  is  that 
made  possible  by  the  power-loom  for  the 
production  of  pile  fabrics.  In  this  two 
cloths  are  really  woven  together,  the  pile 
binding  the  two  until  a knife  working  like 
a shuttle  cuts  them  apart.  Velvets  must 
be  carefully  looked  over  to  obviate  imper- 
fections, and  are  then  ironed,  brushed,  and, 
if  necessary,  sheared  to  the  finest  possible 
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degree  of  evenness.  Watered  silks  and 
moire  antique  are  now  made  by  the  press- 
ure  of  hot  rollers  upon  the  parts  showing 
i e water  lines” — a method  which  has 
superseded  the  old  hand  method  of  scrap- 
ing down  or  hammering  in  the  lines.  Bro- 
ca es  are  simply  figured  goods,  the  figure 
ln&  produced  by  throwing  the  warp  or 
ie  w oof  thread  to  the  top  in  the  Jacquard 
weaving. 

The  patriotic  American  woman  may  not 


only  have  the  fabric  of  her  “silk  dress” 
woven  on  American  looms  and  sewn  to- 
gether by  American  silk  thread,  but  she 
may  trim  it  with  American  ribbons,  silk 
laces,  fringes,  or  other  silk  products  at  her 
pleasure.  Most  of  these  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery ; ribbons  on  a “gang  loom,”  which 
makes  from  four  to  forty  pieces  at  a time, 
each  with  its  separate  shuttle  making  a sep- 
arate throw.  The  diagram  (p.  259)  figures 
the  essential  parts  of  the  most  usual  type 
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of  ribbon  loom.  The  warp,  wound  on  bob- 
bins as  a loose  cord,  is  carried  over  a glass 
rod  and  through  a reed  close  to  it.  The 
shuttle  moves  in  a curved  orbit,  and  the 
batten  is  a heavy  frame  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  gang  loom,  and  moved  by  an 
eccentric  wheel  not  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Ribbon- weaving  is  a calling  separate  from 
broad-goods  weaving,  and  ribbon -weavers 
are  the  best  paid  of  all  operatives,  but  the 
high  rate  of  wage  is  largely  to  cover  the 
two  or  three  weeks  lost,  each  time  the 
warp  runs  out,  in  putting  the  several 
warps  through  the  reed,  harness,  and  bat- 
ten, which  labor  is  not  directly  paid  for 
by  the  employer.  Fringes  are  woven 
double  and  cut  apart.  Laces  are  woven 
on  an  entirely  different  machine,  in  which 
the  warp  is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal, 
and  the  shuttles  are  replaced  by  little  disks 
bearing  bobbins,  which  shoot  to  and  fro. 
The  Jennings  works,  in  Brooklyn,  use 
300,000  of  these  little  disks,  which  till  a 
few  years  since  had  to  be  sent  to  England 
for  repair.  These  lace  looms  are  among 
the  most  complicated  machines  human  in- 
vention has  yet  devised;  they  weave  the 
most  varied  patterns  of  open-work  in  a 
web  as  wide  as  twelve  and  a half  feet,  re- 
quiring as  many  as  5500  bobbins;  they  are 
all  of  English  production,  costing  as  much 
as  $10,000  each,  though  some  of  them  have 
American  improvements.  A new  kind  of 
loom,  the  Earnsliaw  “needle  loom,”  was 
perfected  a few  years  since  by  an  Ameri- 
can inventor,  who  applied  the  principle 
of  the  sewing-machine  needle  to  weaving, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  suc- 
cess. 

The  greatest  centre  of  the  silk  indus- 
try in  America  is  the  city  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  indeed,  had  at 
the  census  of  1880  the  largest  number  of 
factories  (126),  ranging  from  the  great 
factory  of  the  Stearns  in  Forty-second 
Street,  where  several  hundred  hands, 
mostly  girls,  are  employed — and  where, 
by  the  co-operation  of  some  interested  la- 
dies, a reading-room  and  other  comforts 
are  interesting  features — to  very  humble 
workshops ; but  its  annual  product,  $7, 500,- 
000,  was  exceeded  by  the  $10,000,000  of 
Paterson,  with  its  82  factories,  Philadel- 
phia ranking  third  with  $2,600,000  product 
from  47  factories.  Paterson,  in  fact,  then 
centred  a third  of  the  entire  silk  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
stimulus  of  the  war  and  its  high  duties 
upon  imported  silk  goods,  silk-weaving 
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has  become  a chief  feature  of  this  indus- 
trial city,  making  it  the  Lyons  of  America. 
The  Passaic  Falls  are  falls  no  longer ; their 
picturesque  basin  seldom  catches  so  much 
as  a drop  from  the  sheer  precipice  above, 
and  is  filled  only  by  the  back-water  from 
below  the  race ; but  instead  the  water  from 
dams  up-stream  and  the  reservoirs  on  the 
hill-tops  rushes  through  the  open  race- 
way along  Mill  Street,  turning  thousands 
of  spindles  and  of  looms,  as  it  finds  its 
way  again  to  the  lower  river.  The  city 
built  about  this  water-power  relies,  never- 
theless, largely  upon  steam.  Far  from 
the  river  as  well  as  near  are  the  huge  brick 
factories  which  are  the  hives  of  industry. 
After  the  census  of  1880  Paterson  increased 
its  silk  product  until  it  reached  nearly  half 
the  total  of  silk  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  but  within  a year  or  two  past 
it  has  suffered  both  from  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  simpler  processes  to  country 
factories  and  from  the  general  industrial 
depression. 

Outside  the  great  cities  the  largest  silk 
factories  of  the  country  are  at  South  Man- 
chester, Connecticut,  where  the  Cheney 
Brothers  conduct,  with  another  mill  at 
Hartford,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
dustrial organizations  in  America.  The 
old  farm-house,  of  the  days  of  the  multi - 
caulis  fever,  when  the  father  of  the  origi- 
nal brothers  took  to  silk,  still  stands,  and 
about  it  cluster  the  great  brick  mills,  the 
fine  residences  of  the  Cheneys,  the  neat 
and  comfortable  cottages  of  the  workers, 
which  make  up  this  pretty  and  thriving 
New  England  village.  It  is  in  a pleasant 
rolling  country  ten  miles  east  from  Hart- 
ford. Dotted  about  the  place,  with  no 
fences  between,  are  a couple  of  hundred 
of  neat  brown  cottages  of  wood,  some  of 
which  the  men  own,  but  most  of  which 
are  still  held  and  rented  by  Cheney  Bro- 
thers. Their  rent  roll  shows  173  such 
cottages,  renting  from  $5  or  $6  to  $12  a 
month,  and  averaging  $8.  They  would 
cost  from  $1000  to  $1500  to  build.  There 
are  fine  roads,  pleasantly  varied,  three 
churches,  two  boarding-houses,  charging 
$3  50  to  $4  a week  to  operatives,  and  a 
neat  brick  hall,  at  once  theatre,  lecture- 
room,  and  concert-room,  with  drill-room 
above,  and  a free  library  and  reading- 
room,  a billiard-room,  and  other  amuse- 
ments below,  all  free  to  the  operatives  of 
the  firm.  The  investment  has  risen  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  1838  to  over  $3,000,- 
000  (including  the  Hartford  mill) ; there 
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are  550  looms;  over  1500  operatives  are 
kept  at  work,  earning,  including  foremen, 
etc.,  about  $600,000  yearly;  and  the  prod- 
uct of  finished  goods  is  above  $2,500,000. 

Another  most  interesting  rural  centre 
of  silk  manufacturing  is  at  Florence,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing silks  was  started  in  1834. 

The  American  silk  trade  is  an  interest 
of  much  importance  and  power,  number- 


sides  over  the  Lyons  silk  industry,  elected 
on  manhood  suffrage  by  masters  and  men, 
and  ready  always  to  settle  differences  by 
arbitration.  There  exist  also  in  Lyons, 
and  in  such  other  Eu- 
ropean silk  centres  as 
Zurich  and  Crefeld, 
silk- weaving  schools, 
in  which  the  art  is 
taugh  t,  cli iefly  to  those 
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ing  over  700  manufacturers,  importers, 
and  dealers.  The  prominent  manufac- 
turers are  organized  into  the  “Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,”  which  has  a perma- 
nent office  in  New  York,  with  Mr.  W.  C. 
Wyckoff  as  its  secretary.  While  the  di- 
vision of  labor  is  carried  in  America  to 
a very  great  extreme,  many  of  our  fac- 
tories nevertheless  group  almost  all  the 
processes  under  one  roof,  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  Lyons  manufacturers,  who  simply 


destined  to  become  manufacturers  or  su- 
perintendents. Coventry,  England,  has  a 
most  interesting  new  type  of  industrial  or- 
ganization in  its  “cottage  factories,”  where 
some  of  the  silk-weavers  dwell  in  rows  of 
cottages,  at  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  a 
work-room,  supplied  with  power  by  a line 
of  shafting  outside. 

The  table  herewith  gives  the  facts  of 
American  silk  manufacture  as  reported  in 
the  United  States  Census: 


Silk  Manufacture  : Statistics  from  United  States  Census.* 


1850. 

I860. 

1870.t 

1880. 

Whole  Number  of  Establishments.  . 

Persons  employed 

Capital ' 

Wages 

Materials  used 

Value  of  Product 

Wages  per  Emplovd 

67 

1723 

$678,300 
297,416 
1,093,860 
1,809,476 
$172  61 

1 99 

6435 

12,926,980 
1,060,224 
3,901,777 
6,607,771 
$194  75 

86 

6649 

$6,231,130 
1,942,286 
7.817,559 
12,210,662 
$292  1\\ 

382 

34,521§ 
$19,125,300 
9,146,705 
22,467,701§ 
41,033,045§ 
$264  96 

* The  census  of  1870  was  considered  by  the  silk  trade  so  inadequate  that  figures  were  gathered  inde- 
pendently by  the  silk  trade  for  1873,  showing  156  establishments  and  10,661  persons  employed, 
t Currency.  \ Currency =$233  69  gold. 

S These  figures  represent  the  greatest  number  of  hands,  all  materials,  whether  twice  used  or  not,  and 
.crow  product,  corresponding  probably  to  previous  census  returns.  The  average  of  hands  is  reported  at 
31,337,  making  wages  $291  88  ; net  material,  $18,569,166  ; net  product,  $34,519,723  of  finished  goods. 


own  tj16  material,  and  give  it  out  first  to 
tbe  spinners,  then  to  the  weavers,  and  so 
on,  each  working  in  his  own  little  shop, 
ur  manufacturers  have  little  to  learn 
rom  foreign  factories,  except  in  one  in- 
teresting particular,  in  which  the  French 
in  ustrial  organization  has  a great  advan- 
ce over  our  own.  This  is  in  the  “ Con- 
seus  de  Prud'hommes,”  one  of  which  pre- 


The  latest  report  of  the  Silk  Association 
gives  the  total  product  of  the  United  States, 
in  finished  goods  only,  at  $40,659,964  in 
the  year  1883. 

The  table  on  following  page  gives  the 
facts  as  to  importation  both  of  the  raw 
material  and  of  manufactured  silks. 

To  the  valuation  of  imported  silk  goods, 
as  shipped  from  foreign  ports,  must  be  add- 
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Silk  Importation  : Statistics  from  Customs  Returns. 


1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

18S0. 

Raw  Silk  (free  of  duty). . . .(Pounds) 

Raw  Silk  (Value) 

Silk  Manufactures 

120,010 

$401,385 

$17,659,728 

0.30 

$5,163,918 

297,877 

$1,340,676 

$32,961,120 

0.24 

17,676,825 

683,589 

18,017,968 

$28,904,048 

0.60 

$13,925,347 

2,562,236 

$12,024,699 

$33,808,112 

0.60 

$19,654,946 

Duty,  per  cent.,  on  Silk  goods 

Duties  rec’d  on  Silk  and  mixed  goods 

ed  the  duty,  which  wTas  from  1864  to  1883 
60  per  cent,  on  silk  and  50  on  silk-mixed 
goods,  and  after  1883,  50  per  cent,  on  silk, 
and  the  other  importing  charges.  Reck- 
oning both  American-made  and  foreign 
silk  goods  at  their  price  as  sold  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
native  goods  to  the  whole  consumption 
rose  from  13  per  cent,  in  1860  to  23  per 
cent,  in  1870,  and  38  per  cent,  in  1880. 
It  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  a gov- 
ernment special  agent,  that  the  under- 
valuation on  silk  averages  25  per  cent., 
so  that  on  goods  whose  market  price  is  $1 
abroad,  only  37^  cents  instead  of  50  cents 
duty  is  collected,  making  the  cost,  duty  paid, 
$1  374,  instead  of  $1  50.  Three-quarters 
of  all  the  raising  of  invoices  in  the  New 
York  imports  has  been  in  silk.  But  un- 
dervaluation is  a small  evil  in  comparison 
wTith  the  overweighting  of  silks  with  dye- 
stuffs in  its  effect  on  the  honest  manufac- 
turer here.  Silk  comes  next  to  sugar  and 
wool  as  a source  of  customs  revenue. 

The  condition  of  operatives  varies  great- 
ly with  the  place  of  location.  The  aver- 
age pay  of  all  employed  rose  steadily 
from  $172  61  yearly  in  1850  to  $194  75  in 
1860,  to  $233  69  (currency)  in  1870,  and  to 
$264  96  or  $291  88  (according  as  the  divi- 
sion is  among  all  operatives  employed,  as 
probably  in  previous  censuses,  or  among 
the  actual  average  number)  in  1880.  This, 
at  its  highest,  however,  is  less  than  a dol- 
lar per  working  day,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  reduction  since  1880,  which 
was  the  “ boom”  year,  estimated  in  Pater- 
son at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  ribbon 
weavers,  25  per  cent,  for  broad -goods 
weavers,  and  30  per  cent,  on  less  skilled 
work.  According  to  Colonel  Wright's 
Massachusetts  figures  of  1884,  the  average 
weekly  wrages  of  male  silk-workers  at  day 
work  was,  in  1860,  $7  60;  1875,  $8  22  (and 
for  women,  $6  72) ; 1878,  $12  50;  1883,  $10 
(and  for  women  $6  04) — the  average  of 
all  being,  for  1860,  $5  91 ; 1875,  $6  12;  1878, 
$8  32 ; 1883,  $7  58.  The  labor  statistics  of 
New  Jersey  for  1883  give  an  average  for 
the  year  for  the  16,834  operatives  recorded 
of  $332,  stating  the  day  figures  at  $1  20  to 


$2  for  men,  66  cents  to  $1  50  for  w omen, 
50  cents  to  $1  for  children.  Most  of  the 
individual  replies  from  workmen  showed 
a loss  of  at  least  sixty  days’  time  during 
the  year  from  inability  to  procure  wrork, 
and  during  1884  few  of  the  Paterson  mills 
were  running  more  than  three-quarter 
time.  The  distress  there  has  been  great, 
and  it  w’as  aggravated  by  the  ill-timed 
“great  strike'’  of  the  ribbon  weavers, 
January  to  March,  1884,  at  a time  when 
the  manufacturers  were  only  too  glad  to 
curtail  production.  Somewhat  different 
rates  are  paid  in  different  States,  and  as 
between  city  and  country.  The  census 
figures  of  1880  give  the  average  weekly  pay 
of  liand-loom  wreavers  at  $14  15  for  men 
and  $8  44  for  women ; power-loom  weav- 
ers, $11  43  and  $7  94 ; raw-silk  spinners, 
$5  57  and  $4  87;  soft-silk  warpers,  $10  71 
and  $7  62.  Young’s  report  of  1875  gave 
$12  to  $18  per  wreek  as  the  range  of  pay 
for  men  weavers,  dyers,  etc.,  $6  to  $12  for 
unskilled  male  labor,  $5  to  $10  for  skilled 
and  $2  to  $5  for  unskilled  female  labor,  in 
American  mills,  the  rates  midway  between 
these  figures — $15,  $9,  $7  50,  $3  50 — form- 
ing probably  a fair  average.  The  same 
report  quotes  the  wreekly  wrages  of  Eng- 
lish male  operatives  at  $3  87  to  $6  29,  wfo- 
men  at  $1  81  to  $2  66  ; and  the  pay  of 
French  operatives  in  Lyons  was  given, 
on  the  authority  of  the'  Council  of  the 
silk  trades,  at  40  cents  to  $1  20  (2  to  54 
francs)  for  males  and  45  to  50  cents  for 
females,  per  day  of  eleven  hours.  An 
estimate  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Wyckoff  figures 
that  American  silk  operatives  are  paid 
twrice  as  much  as  those  of  England,  three 
times  as  much  as  those  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, and  four  times  as  much  as  those  of 
Italy.  The  product  of  the  American  oper- 
ative is,  however,  much  the  larger  per  man 
per  hour  in  silk  as  in  other  mechanical 
industries  ; for  while  an  American  opera- 
tive handles  87  pounds  of  silk  material, 
the  English  operative  will  handle  but  71 
pounds,  or  814  per  cent,  of  the  American 
standard,  and  the  German  59  pounds,  or 
65^  per  cent.  The  cost  of  labor  per  yard 
of  silk,  owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  more 
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general  use  of  machinery,  is  by  no  means 
so  much  higher  in  America  as  the  mere 
rate  of  wages  suggests. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  Ameri- 
can silk  production  exactly  to  that  double 
test  in  which  progress  is  shown  by  a de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  goods  made  and  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  those  who  make 
them.  Fashion  changes  styles  and  pro- 
cesses change  qualities  so  rapidly  that 
comparison  of  prices  is  very  difficult.  A 
silk  authority  points  out,  however,  that 


“one  operative  will  spin  more  silk  and  do 
it  much  better  than  two  thousand  could 
a half-century  ago;  the  room  occupied 
would  be  only  one-four-liundredth  part  as 
much,  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  about 
one-twentieth.  ” This  is  progress ; and  the 
American  woman  who  likes  to  feel  con- 
tent with  her  shopping  is  safe  in  believing 
that  the  American  goods  of  to-day  are  as 
good  as  or  better,  and  cost  her  much  less, 
than  the  imported  fabrics  our  grandmo- 
thers boasted. 


Note.— Among  the  best  ami  latest  authorities  on  silk  growing  and  manufacturing,  to  which  this  article 
is  indebted,  are— W.  C.  Wyckoff’a  special  report  on  silk  manufacturing,  in  the  Tenth  Census,  reprinted 
under  the  title  of  Silk  Manufacture  in  the  United  Statc\  in  which  his  historical  study  of  the  industry  in 
America  is  accompanied  by  full  references  to  original  authorities ; the  same  writer’s  manual  of  The 
SUk  Goods  of  Amei'ica  ; the  reports  of  the  judges  of  Group  IX.;  and  the  special  report  of  John  L. 
Hayes  on  “Silk  and  Silk  Fabrics,”  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Reports  ; Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett’s 
Centennial  history  of  The  Silk  Industry  in  America  ; Franklin  Allen’s  American  Silk  Industry  Chronologic- 
ally Arranged,  1876  ; and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  An  Instruction- Book  in 
the  Art  of  Silk-Culture  is  published  by  the  Women’s  Silk-culture  Association,  Philadelphia.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1878,  contains  a valuable  treatise  on  the  silk- worm  and  the  silk  industry 
by  the  entomologist  of  the  department,  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  which  has  since  been  issued  as  a separate 
pamphlet. 
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I. 

MIDWAY  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Flor- 
ence, where  three  arches  break  the 
line  of  the  little  jewellers’  booths  glittering 
on  either  hand,  and  open  an  approach  to 
the  parapet,  Colville  lounged  against  the 
corner  of  a shop  and  stared  out  upon  the 
river.  It  was  the  late  afternoon  of  a day 
in  January,  which  had  begun  bright  and 
warm,  but  had  suffered  a change  of  mood 
as  its  hours  passed,  and  now  from  a sky 
dimmed  with  flying  gray  clouds  was 
threatening  rain.  There  must  already 
have  been  rain  in  the  mountains,  for  the 
yellow  torrent  that  seethed  and  swirled 
around  the  piers  of  the  bridge  was  swelling 
momently  on  the  wall  of  the  Lung1  Arno, 
and  rolling  a threatening  flood  toward 
the  Cascine,  where  it  lost  itself 'under  the 
ranks  of  the  poplars  that  seemed  to  file 
across  its  course,  and  let  their  delicate  tops 
melt  into  the  pallor  of  the  low  horizon. 

The  city,  with  the  sweep  of  the  Lung’ 
Arno  on  either  hand,  aud  its  domes  and 
towers  hung  in  the  dull  air,  and  the  coun- 
trv  w ith  its  white  villas  and  black  cypress- 
es breaking  the  gray  stretches  of  the  olive 
orcl lards  on  its  hill-sides,  had  alike  been 
growing  more  and  more  insufferable;  and 
vi  e was  finding  a sort  of  vindictive 
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satisfaction  in  the  power  to  ignore  the  sur- 
rounding frippery  of  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture. He  isolated  himself  so  perfectly 
from  it,  as  he  brooded  upon  the  river,  that, 
for  any  sensible  difference,  he  might  have 
been  standing  on  the  Main  Street  Bridge 
at  Des  Vaches,  Indiana,  looking  down  at 
the  tawny  sweep  of  the  Wabash.  He  had 
no  love  for  that  stream,  nor  for  the  ambi- 
tious town  on  its  banks,  but  ever  since  he 
woke  that  morning  he  had  felt  a growing 
conviction  that  he  had  been  a great  ass  to 
leave  them.  He  had,  in  fact,  taken  the 
prodigious  risk  of  breaking  his  life  sharp 
off  from  the  course  in  whicli  it  had  been 
set  for  many  years,  and  of  attempting  to 
renew  it  in  a direction  from  whicli  it  had 
long  been  diverted.  Such  an  act  could  be 
precipitated  only  by  a strong  impulse  of 
conscience,  or  a profound  disgust,  and  with 
Colville  it  sprang  from  disgust.  He  had 
experienced  a bitter  disappointment  in  the 
city  to  whose  prosperity  he  had  given  the 
energies  of  his  blest  years,  and  in  whose  fa- 
vor lie  imagined  that  he  had  triumphant- 
ly established  himself. 

He  had  certainly  made  the  Des  Vaches 
Democrat-Republican  a very  good  paper ; 
its  ability  was  recognized  throughout  the 
State,  and  in  Des  Vaches  people  of  all  par- 
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ties  were  proud  of  it.  They  liked  every 
morning  to  see  what  Colville  said  ; they 
believed  that  in  his  way  he  was  the  smart- 
est man  in  the  State,  and  they  were  fond 
of  claiming  that  there  was  no  such  writer 
on  any  of  the  Indianapolis  papers.  They 
forgave  some  political  heresies  to  the  tal- 
ent they  admired ; they  permitted  him  the 
whim  of  free  trade,  they  laughed  toler- 
antly when  he  came  out  in  favor  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  no  one  had  much  fault 
to  find  when  the  Democrat- Republican 
bolted  the  nomination  of  a certain  politi- 
cian of  its  party  for  Congress.  But  when 
Colville  permitted  his  own  name  to  be 
used  by  the  opposing  party,  the  people 
arose  in  their  might  and  defeated  him 
by  a tremendous  majority.  That  was 
what  the  regular  nominee  said.  It  was  a 
withering  rebuke  to  treason,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  gentleman ; it  was  a good  joke, 
anyway,  with  the  Democratic  managers 
who  had  taken  Colville  up,  being  all  in 
the  Republican  family;  whichever  it  was, 
it  was  a mortification  for  Colville  which 
his  pride  could  not  brook.  He  stood  dis- 
graced before  the  community  not  only  as 
a theorist  and  unpractical  doctrinaire,  but 
as  a dangerous  man ; and  what  was  worse, 
he  could  not  wholly  acquit  himself  of  a 
measure  of  bad  faith ; his  conscience  trou- 
bled him  even  more  than  his  pride.  Mon- 
ey was  found,  and  a printer  bought  up 
with  it  to  start  a paper  in  opposition  to 
the  Democrat -Republican.  Then  Col- 
ville contemptuously  offered  to  sell  out  to 
the  Republican  committee  in  charge  of 
the  new  enterprise,  and  they  accepted  his 
terms. 

In  private  life  lie  found  much  of  the  old 
kindness  returning  to  him ; and  his  success- 
ful opponent  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
lieaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  in  the 
public  street,  when  he  appeared  to  the  out- 
er eye  to  be  shaking  hands  with  Colville. 
During  the  months  that  he  remained  to 
close  up  his  affairs  after  the  sale  of  his 
paper,  the  Post- Democrat-Republican  (the 
newspaper  had  agglutinated  the  titles  of 
two  of  its  predecessors,  after  the  fashion  of 
American  journals)  was  fulsome  in  its  com- 
plimentary allusions  to  him.  It  polite- 
ly invented  the  fiction  that  he  was  going 
to  Europe  for  his  health,  impaired  by 
his  journalistic  labors,  and  adventurously 
promised  its  readers  that  they  might  hope 
to  hear  from  him  from  time  to  time  in  its 
columns.  In  some  of  its  allusions  to  him 
Colville  detected  the  point  of  a fine  irony, 


of  which  he  had  himself  introduced  the 
practice  in  the  Democrat- Republican  ; and 
he  experienced,  with  a sense  of  personal 
impoverishment,  the  curious  fact  that  a 
journalist  of  strong  characteristics  leaves 
the  tradition  of  himself  in  such  degree 
with  the  journal  he  has  created  that  he 
seems  to  bring  very  little  away.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  in  his  own  heart  that 
the  paper  was  as  good  as  ever.  The  as- 
sistants, who  had  trained  themselves  to 
write  like  him,  seemed  to  be  writing  quite 
as  well,  and  his  honesty  would  uot  permit 
him  to  receive  the  consolation  offered  him 
by  the  friends  who  told  him  that  there 
was  a great  falling  off  in  the  Post-Demo- 
crat-Republican. Except  that  it  was 
rather  more  Stalwart  in  its  Republican- 
ism, and  had  turned  quite  round  on  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  it  was  very  much 
what  it  had  always  been.  It  kept  the  old 
decency  of  tone  which  he  had  given  it, 
and  it  maintained  the  literary  character 
which  he  was  proud  of.  The  new  man- 
agement must  have  divined  that  its  popu- 
larity, with  the  women  at  least,  was  large- 
ly due  to  its  careful  selections  of  verse 
and  fiction,  its  literary  news,  and  its  full 
and  piquant  criticisms,  with  their  long  ex- 
tracts from  new  books.  It  was  some  time 
since  he  had  personally  looked  after  this 
department,  and  the  young  fellow  in 
charge  of  it  under  him  had  remained 
with  the  paper.  Its  continued  excellence, 
which  he  could  not  have  denied  if  he  had 
wished,  seemed  to  leave  him  drained  and 
feeble,  and  it  was  partly  from  the  sense  of 
this  that  he  declined  the  overtures,  well 
backed  up  with  money,  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent paper  in  Des  Vaches.  He  felt 
that  there  was  not  fight  enough  in  him 
for  the  work,  even  if  he  had  not  taken 
that  strong  disgust  for  public  life  which 
included  the  place  and  its  people.  He 
wanted  to  get  away,  to  get  far  away,  and 
with  the  abrupt  and  total  change  in  his 
humor  he  reverted  to  a period  in  his  life 
when  journalism  and  politics  and  the  am- 
bition of  Congress  were  things  undream- 
ed of. 

At  that  period  he  was  a very  young 
architect,  with  an  inclination  toward  the 
literary  side  of  his  profession,  which  made 
it  seem  profitable  to  linger,  with  his  Ruskin 
in  his  hand,  among  the  masterpieces  of 
Italian  Gothic,  when  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  designing 
red-roofed,  many  - verandaed,  conscious- 
ly-mullioned  sea-side  cottages  on  the  New 
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England  coast.  He  wrote  a magazine 
paper  on  the  zoology  of  the  Lombardic 
pillars  in  Verona,  very  Ruskinian,  very 
scornful  of  modern  motive.  He  visited 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  he  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  North  Italy, 
and  in  Venice  he  met  the  young  girl  whom 
he  followed  to  Florence.  His  love  did 
not  prosper ; when  she  went  away  she  left 
him  in  possession  of  that  treasure  to  a 
man  of  his  temperament,  a broken  heart. 
From  that  time  his  vague  dreams  began 
to  lift,  and  to  let  him  live  in  the  clear 
light  of  common  day;  but  he  was  still 
lingering  at  Florence,  ignorant  of  the 
good  which  had  befallen  him,  and  cower- 
ing within  himself  under  the  sting  of 
wounded  vanity,  when  he  received  a let- 
ter from  his  elder  brother  suggesting  that 
he  should  come  and  see  how  he  liked  the 
architecture  of  Des  Vaches.  His  brother 
had  been  seven  years  at  Des  Vaches, 
where  he  had  lands,  and  a lead  mine,  and 
a scheme  for  a railroad,  and  had  lately 
added  a daily  newspaper  to  his  other  en- 
terprises. He  had,  in  fact,  added  two 
newspapers;  for  having  unexpectedly  and 
almost  involuntarily  become  the  owner  of 
the  Des  Vaches  Republican , the  fancy  of 
building  up  a great  local  journal  seized 
him,  and  he  bought  the  Wabash  Valley 
Democrat , uniting  them  under  the  name 
of  the  Democrat -Republican.  But  he 
had  trouble  almost  from  the  first  with  his 
editors,  and  he  naturally  thought  of  the 
brother  with  a turn  for  writing  who  had 
been  running  to  waste  for  the  last  year  or 
two  in  Europe.  His  real  purpose  was  to 
work  Colville  into  the  management  of  his 
paper  when  he  invited  him  to  come  out 
and  look  at  the  architecture  of  Des 
Vaches. 

Colville  went,  because  he  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  humor  to  go  anywhere, 
and  because  his  money  was  running  low, 
and  he  must  begin  work  somehow.  He 
was  still  romantic  enough  to  like  the  no- 
tion of  the  place  a little  because  it  bore  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  old  French  voya- 
geurs  from  a herd  of  buffalo  cows  which 
they  had  seen  grazing  on  the  site  of  their 
camp  there;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
place  itself  he  did  not  like  it.  He  hated 
it;  but  he  staid,  and  as  an  architect  was 
the  last  thing  any  one  wanted  in  Des 
Vaches,  since  the  jail  and  court-house 
had  been  built,  he  became,  half  without 
his  willing  it,  a newspaper  man.  He 
learned  in  time  to  relish  the  humorous  in- 


timacy of  the  life  about  him,  and  when  it 
was  decided  that  he  was  no  fool — there 
were  doubts,  growing  out  of  his  Eastern 
accent  and  the  work  of  his  New  York 
tailor,  at  first — he  found  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  a pleasing  popularity.  In  due  time 
he  bought  his  brother  out;  he  became 
very  fond  of  newspaper  life,  its  constant 
excitements  and  its  endless  variety ; and 
six  week  before  he  sold  his  paper  he  would 
have  scoffed  at  a prophecy  of  his  return 
to  Europe  for  the  resumption  of  any  ar- 
tistic purpose  whatever.  But  here  he 
was,  lounging  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at 
Florence,  whither  he  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  rubbing  up  his  former  stud- 
ies, and  of  perhaps  getting  back  to  put 
them  in  practice  at  New  York  ultimately. 
He  had  said  to  himself  before  coming 
abroad  that  he  was  in  no  hurry;  that  he 
should  take  it  very  easily — he  had  money 
enough  for  that;  yet  he  would  keep  archi- 
tecture before  him  as  an  object,  for  he  had 
lived  long  in  a community  where  every 
one  was  intensely  occupied,  and  he  un- 
consciously paid  to  Des  Vaches  the  tribute 
of  feeling  that  an  objectless  life  was  dis- 
graceful to  a man. 

In  the  mean  time  he  suffered  keenly 
and  at  every  moment  the  loss  of  the  occu- 
pation of  whiph  he  had  bereaved  himself: 
in  thinking  of  quite  other  things,  in  talk  of 
totally  different  matters,  from  the  dreams 
of  night,  he  woke  with  a start  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
newspaper.  He  perceived  now,  as  never 
before,  that  for  fifteen  years  almost  every 
breath  of  his  life  had  been  drawn  with 
reference  to  his  paper,  and  that  without 
it  he  was  in  some  sort  lost  and  as  it  were 
extinct.  A tide  of  ridiculous  homesick- 
ness, which  was  an  expression  of  this 
passionate  regret  for  the  life  he  had  put 
behind  him,  rather  than  any  longing  for 
Des  Vaches,  swept  over  him,  and  the  first 
passages  of  a letter  to  the  Post- Democrat- 
Republican  began  to  shape  themselves  in 
his  mind.  He  had  always,  when  he  left 
home  for  New  York  or  Washington,  or 
for  his  few  weeks  of  summer  vacation  on 
the  Canadian  rivers  or  the  New  England 
coast,  written  back  to  his  readers,  in  whom 
he  knew  he  could  count  upon  quick  sym- 
pathy in  all  he  saw  and  felt,  and  he  now 
found  himself  addressing  them  with  that 
frank  familiarity  which  comes  to  the  jour- 
nalist, in  minor  communities,  from  the 
habit  of  print.  He  began  by  confessing 
to  them  the  defeat  of  certain  expectations 
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with  which  he  had  returned  to  Florence, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  not  look  for 
anything*  like  the  ordinary  letters  of  trav- 
el from  him.  But  he  was  not  so  singular 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  place  as  he  sup- 
posed ; for  any  tourist  who  comes  to  Flor- 
ence with  the  old-fashioned  expectation 
of  impressions  will  probably  suffer  a dis- 
appointment, unless  he  arrives  very  young 
and  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a city  super- 
ficially so  well  known  that  it  affects  one 
somewhat  like  a collection  of  views  of  it- 
self: they  are  from  the  most  striking 
points,  of  course,  but  one  has  examined 
them  before,  and  is  disposed  to  be  critical 
of  them.  Certain  emotions,  certain  sensa- 
tions, failed  to  repeat  themselves  to  Col- 
ville at  sight  of  the  familiar  monuments, 
which  seemed  to  wear  a hardy  and  indif- 
ferent air,  as  if  being  stared  at  so  many 
years  by  so  many  thousands  of  travellers 
had  extinguished  in  them  that  sensibility 
which  one  likes  to  fancy  in  objects  of  in- 
terest everywhere. 

The  life  which  was  as  vivid  all  about 
him  as  if  caught  by  the  latest  instanta- 
neous process  made  the  same  compara- 
tively ineffective  appeal.  The  operatic 
spectacle  was  still  there.  The  people, 
with  their  cloaks  statuesquely  draped 
over  their  left  shoulders,  moved  down 
the  street,  or  posed  in  vehement  dialogue 
on  the  sidewalks ; the  drama  of  bargaining, 
with  the  customer’s  scorn,  the  shop-man’s 
pathos,  came  through  the  open  shop  door; 
the  handsome,  heavy-eyed  ladies,  the  bare- 
headed girls,  thronged  the  ways ; the  cafffes 
were  full  of  the  well-remembered  figures 
over  their  newspapers  and  little  cups;  the 
officers  were  as  splendid  as  of  old,  with 
their  long  cigars  in  their  mouths,  their 
swords  kicking  against  their  beautiful  legs, 
and  their  spurs  jingling;  the  dandies, with 
their  little  dogs  and  their  flower -like 
smiles,  were  still  in  front  of  the  confec- 
tioners’ for  the  inspection  of  the  ladies 
who  passed ; the  old  beggar  still  crouched 
over  her  scaldino  at  the  church  door,  and 
the  young  man  with  one  leg,  whom  he 
thought  to  escape  by  walking  fast,  had 
timed  him  to  a second  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  There  was  the  wonted 
warmth  in  the  sunny  squares,  and  the  old 
familiar  damp  and  stench  in  the  deep,  nar- 
row streets.  But  some  charm  had  gone 
out  of  these  things.  The  artisans  coming 
to  the  doors  of  their  shallow  booths  for 
the  light  on  some  bit  of  carpentering,  or 
cobbling,  or  tinkering ; the  crowds  swarm- 


ing through  the  middle  of  the  streets  on 
perfect  terms  with  the  wine  carts  and  cab 
horses ; the  ineffective  grandiosity  of  the 
palaces  huddled  upon  the  crooked  thor- 
oughfares ; the  slight  but  insinuating  cold 
of  the  southern  winter,  gathering  in  the 
shade  and  dispersing  in  the  sun,  and  de- 
nied everywhere  by  the  profusion  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  by  the  greenery  of  gar- 
dens showing  through  the  grated  portals 
and  over  the  tops  of  high  walls ; the  groups 
of  idle  poor  permanently  or  temporarily 
propped  against  the  bases  of  edifices  with 
a southern  exposure ; the  priests  and 
monks  and  nuns  in  their  gliding  passage; 
the  impassioned  snapping  of  the  cabmen’s 
whips;  the  clangor  of  bells  that  at  some 
hours  inundated  the  city,  and  then  sud- 
denly subsided  and  left  it  to  the  banging 
of  coppersmiths  ; the  open-air  frying  of 
cakes,  with  its  primitive  smell  of  burning 
fat;  the  tramp  of  soldiery,  and  the  fan- 
fare of  bugles  blown  to  gay  measures — 
these  and  a hundred  other  characteristic 
traits  and  facts  still  found  a response  in 
the  consciousness  where  they  were  once 
a rapture  of  novelty ; but  the  response  was 
faint  and  thin;  he  could  not  warm  over 
the  old  mood  in  which  he  once  treasured 
them  all  away  as  of  equal  preciousness. 

Of  course  there  was  a pleasure  in  recog- 
nizing some  details  of  former  experience 
in  Florence  as  they  recurred.  Colville 
had  been  met  at  once  by  a festa , when 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  he  was  more 
than  consoled  by  the  caressing  sympathy 
with  which  he  was  assured  that  his  broken 
trunk  could  not  be  mended  till  the  day  aft- 
er to-morrow ; he  had  quite  forgotten  about 
the  festas  and  the  sympathy.  That  night 
the  piazza  on  which  he  lodged  seemed  full 
of  snow  to  the  casual  glance  he  gave  it; 
then  he  saw  that  it  was  the  white  Italian 
moonlight,  which  lie  had  also  forgot- 
ten 

II. 

Colville  had  reached  this  point  in  that 
sarcastic  study  of  his  own  condition  of 
mind  for  the  advantage  of  his  late  read- 
ers in  the  Post- Democrat- Republican, 
when  he  was  aware  of  a polite  rustling 
of  draperies,  with  an  ensuing  well-bred 
murmur,  which  at  once  ignored  him,  dep- 
recated intrusion  upon  him,  and  asserted 
a common  right  to  the  prospect  on  which 
he  had  been  dwelling  alone.  He  looked 
round  with  an  instinctive  expectation  of 
style  and  poise,  in  which  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  lady,  with  a graceful  lift 
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of  the  head  and  a very  erect  carriage, 
almost  Bern  hard  tesque  in  the  backward 
fling  of  her  shoulders  and  the  strict  com- 
pression of  her  elbows  to  her  side,  was 
pointing  out  the  different  bridges  to  the 
little  girl  who  was  with  her. 

“That  first  one  is  the  Santa  Trinita,  and 
the  next  is  the  Carraja,  and  that  one  quite 
down  by  the  Cascine  is  the  iron  bridge. 
The  Cascine,  you  remember — the  park 
where  we  were  driving — that  clump  of 
woods  there — ” 

A vagueness  expressive  of  divided  inter- 
est had  crept  into  the  lady’s  tone  rather 
than  her  words.  Colville  could  feel  that 
she  was  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to 
turn  her  delicate  head,  sculpturesquely 
defined  by  its  toque,  and  steal  an  im- 
perceptible glance  at  him;  and  he  invol- 
untarily afforded  her  the  coveted  excuse  by 
the  slight  noise  he  made  in  changing  his 
position  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  away  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  whether  she  was  pret- 
ty or  not.  At  forty-one  the  question  is 
still  important  to  every  man  with  regard 
to  every  woman. 

“Mr.  Colville!” 

The  gentle  surprise  conveyed  in  the 
exclamation,  without  time  for  recognition, 
convinced  Colville,  upon  a cool  review  of 
the  facts,  that  the  lady  had  known  him  be- 
fore their  eyes  met. 

“ Why,  Mrs.  Bowen !”  he  said. 

She  put  out  her  round,  slender  arm,  and 
gave  him  a frank  clasp  of  her  gloved  hand. 
The  glove  wrinkled  richly  up  the  sleeve 
of  her  dress  half-way  to  her  elbow.  She 
bent  on  his  face  a demand  for  just  what 
quality  and  degree  of  change  he  found  in 
hers,  and  apparently  she  satisfied  herself 
that  his  inspection  was  not  to  her  disad- 
vantage, for  she  smiled  brightly,  and  de- 
voted the  rest  of  her  glance  to  an  electric 
summary  of  the  facts  of  Colville’s  physi- 
ognomy: the  sufficiently  good  outline  of 
his  visage,  with  its  full,  rather  close-cut 
cl rabbish- brown  beard  and  mustache,  both 
shaped  a little  by  the  ironical  self-con- 
scious smile  that  lurked  under  them;  the 
non-committal,  rather  weary-looking  eyes ; 
the  brown  hair,  slightly  frosted,  that  show- 
ed while  he  stood  with  his  hat  still  off.  He 
was  a little  above  the  middle  height,  and 
if  it  must  be  confessed,  neither  his  face  nor 
his  figure  had  quite  preserved  their  youth- 
ful lines.  They  were  both  much  heavier 
than  when  Mrs.  Bowen  saw  them  last,  and 
the  latter  here  and  there  swayed  beyond 
the  strict  bounds  of  symmetry.  She  was 
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herself  in  that  moment  of  life  when,  to  the 
middle-aged  observer,  at  least,  a woman’s 
looks  have  a charm  which  is  wanting  to 
her  earlier  bloom.  By  that  time  her  char- 
acter has  wrought  itself  more  clearly  out 
in  her  face,  and  her  heart  and  mind  con- 
front you  more  directly  there.  It  is  the 
youth  of  her  spirit  which  has  come  to  the 
surface. 

“I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,” 
she  exclaimed,  with  friendly  pleasure  in 
seeing  him. 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Colville.  “I 
didn’t  know  that  I had  preserved  my 
youthful  beauty  to  that  degree.  But  I can 
imagine  it — if  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“Oh,  I assure  you  that  you  have!”  she 
protested;  and  now  she  began  gently  to 
pursue  him  with  one  fine  question  after 
another  about  himself,  till  she  bad  master- 
ed the  main  facts  of  his  history  since  they 
had  last  met.  He  would  not  have  known 
so  w?ell  how  to  possess  himself  of  hers,  even 
if  he  had  felt  the  same  necessity;  but  in 
fact  it  had  happened  that  he  had  heard  of 
her  from  time  to  time  at  not  very  long  in- 
tervals. She  had  married  a leading  law- 
yer of  her  Western  city,  who  in  due  time 
had  gone  to  Congress,  and  after  his  term 
was  out,  had  “taken  up  his  residence”  in 
Washington,  as  the  newspapers  said,  “in 
his  elegant  mansion  at  the  corner  of  & 

Street  and  Idaho  Avenue.”  After  that 
he  remembered  reading  that  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  going  abroad  for  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  from  which  he  made  his  own  in- 
ferences concerning  her  marriage.  And 
“ You  knew  Mr.  Bowen  was  no  longer  liv- 
ing?” she  said,  with  fit  obsequy  of  tone. 

“Yes,  I knew,”  he  answered,  with  de- 
cent sympathy. 

“ This  is  my  little  Effie,”  said  Mrs.  Bow- 
en, after  a moment;  and  now  the  child, 
hitherto  keeping  herself  discreetly  in  the 
background,  came  forward  and  promptly 
gave  her  hand  to  Colville,  who  perceived 
that  she  was  not  so  small  as  he  had  thought 
her  at  first;  an  effect  of  infancy  had  pos- 
sibly been  studied  in  the  brevity  of  her 
skirts  and  the  immaturity  of  her  corsage, 
but  both  were  in  good  taste,  and  really  to 
the  advantage  of  her  young  figure.  There 
was  reason  and  justice  in  her  being  dressed 
as  she  was,  for  she  was  really  not  so  old 
as  she  looked  by  two  or  three  years;  and 
there  was  reason  in  Mrs.  Bowen’s  carry- 
ing in  the  hollow  of  her  left  arm  the  India 
shawl  sacque  she  had  taken  off  and  hung 
there ; the  deep  cherry  silk  lining  gave  life 
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to  the  sombre  tints  prevailing  in  her  dress, 
which  its  removal  left  free  to  express  all 
the  grace  of  her  extremely  lady-like  per- 
son. Lady -like  was  the  word  for  Mrs. 
Bowen  throughout — for  the  turn  of  her 
head,  the  management  of  her  arm  from 
the  elbow,  the  curve  of  her  hand  from 
wrist  to  finger-tips,  the  smile,  subdued,  but 
sufficiently  sweet,  playing  about  her  little 
mouth,  which  was  yet  not  too  little,  and 
the  refined  and  indefinite  perfume  which 
exhaled  from  the  ensemble  of  her  silks, 
her  laces,  and  her  gloves,  like  an  odorous 
version  of  that  otherwise  impalpable  qual- 
ity which  women  call  style.  She  had,  with 
all  her  flexibility,  a certain  charming  stiff- 
ness, like  the  stiffness  of  a very  tall  feather. 

“And  have  you  been  here  a great 
while  ?”  she  asked,  turning  her  head  slow- 
ly toward  Colville,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a little  difficulty  she  had  in  raising 
her  eyelids:  when  she  was  younger  the 
glance  that  shyly  stole  from  under  the 
covert  of  their  lashes  was  like  a gleam  of 
sunshine,  and  it  was  still  like  a gleam  of 
paler  sunshine. 

Colville,  whose  mood  was  very  suscept- 
ible to  the  weather,  brightened  in  the  ray. 
44 1 only  arrived  last  night,”  he  said,  with 
a smile. 

“How  glad  you  must  be  to  get  back! 
Did  you  ever  see  Florence  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  this  morning  ?” 

44  Not  for  years,”  said  Colville,  with  an- 
other smile  for  her  pretty  enthusiasm. 
“Not  for  seventeen  years  at  the  least  cal- 
culation.” 

“Is  it  so  many?”  cried  Mrs.  Bowen, 
with  lovely  dismay.  “Yes,  it  is,”  she 
sighed,  and  she  did  not  speak  for  an  ap- 
preciable interval. 

He  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  that 
old  love  affair  of  his,  to  which  she  was 
privy  in  some  degree,  though  he  never 
could  tell  how  much;  and  when  she  spoke 
he  perceived  that  she  purposely  avoided 
speaking  of  a certain  person,  whom  a wo- 
man of  more  tact  or  of  less  would  have 
insisted  upon  naming  at  once.  “I  never 
can  believe  in  the  lapse  of  time  when  I 
get  back  to  Italy ; it  always  makes  me  feel 
as  young  as  when  I left  it  last.” 

“I  could  imagine  you’d  never  left  it,” 
said  Colville. 

Mrs.  Bowen  reflected  a moment.  “Is 
that  a compliment  ?” 

“I  had  an  obscure  intention  of  saying 
something  fine ; but  I don't  think  I’ve  quite 
made  it  out,”  he  owned. 


Mrs.  Bowen  gave  her  small,  sweet  smile. 
“It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  try.  But  I 
haven’t  really  been  away  for  some  time; 
I’ve  taken  a house  in  Florence,  and  I’ve 
been  here  two  years.  Palazzo  Pinti,  Lung’ 
Arno  della  Zecca.  You  must  come  and  see 
me.  Thursdays  from  four  till  six.” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Colville. 

“I’m  afraid, ’’said  Mrs.  Bowen,  remote- 
ly preparing  to  offer  her  hand  in  adieu, 
“that  Eflfie  and  I broke  in  upon  some  very 
important  cogitations  of  yours.  ” She  shift- 
ed the  silken  burden  of  her  arm  a little, 
and  the  child  stirred  from  the  correct  pose 
she  had  been  keeping,  and  smiled  politely. 

“I  don’t  think  they  deserve  a real  dic- 
tionary word  like  that,”  said  Colville.  “ I 
was  simply  mooning.  If  there  was  any- 
thing definite  in  my  mind,  I was  wishing 
that  I was  looking  down  on  the  Wabash 
in  Des  Vaches,  instead  of  the  Arno  in 
Florence.” 

44  Oh ! And  I supposed  you  must  be  in- 
dulging all  sorts  of  historical  associations 
with  the  place.  Eflfie  and  I have  been 
walking  through  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  where 
Romola  lived,  and  I was  bringing  her 
back  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  so  as  to  im- 
press the  origin  of  Florence  on  her  mind.” 

“Is  that  what  makes  Miss  Eflfie  hate 
it  ?”  asked  Colville,  looking  at  the  child, 
whose  youthful  resemblance  to  her  mo- 
ther was  in  all  things  so  perfect  that  a 
fantastic  question  whether  she  could  ever 
have  had  any  other  parent  swept  through 
him.  Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Bowen  were  to 
marry  again,  there  was  nothing  in  this 
child’s  looks  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a pred- 
ecessor to  the  second  husband. 

“Eflfie  doesn’t  hate  any  sort  of  useful 
knowledge,”  said  her  mother,  half  jest- 
ingly. “She’s  just  come  to  me  from 
school  at  Vevay.” 

“ Oh,  then,  I think  she  might,”  persisted 
Colville.  44  Don’t  you  hate  the  origin  of 
Florence  a little  ?”  he  asked  of  the  child. 

“I  don’t  know  enough  about  it,”  she 
answered,  with  a quick  look  of  question 
at  her  mother,  and  checking  herself  in  a 
possibly  indiscreet  smile. 

“Ah,  that  accounts  for  it,”  said  Col- 
ville, and  he  laughed.  It  amused  him  to 
see  the  child  referring  even  this  point  of 
propriety  to  her  mother,  and  his  thoughts 
idled  off  to  what  Mrs.  Bowen’s  own  un- 
trammelled girlhood  must  have  been  in 
her  Western  city.  For  her  daughter  there 
were  to  be  no  buggy  rides  or  concerts  or 
dances  at  the  invitation  of  young  men; 
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no  picnics,  free  and  unchaperoned  as  the 
casing  air;  no  sitting  on  the  steps  at  dusk 
with  callers  who  never  dreamed  of  asking 
for  her  mother;  no  lingering  at  the  gate 
with  her  youthful  escort  home  from  the 
ball — nothing  of  that  wild,  sweet  liberty 
which  once  made  American  girlhood  a 
long  rapture.  But  would  she  be  any  the 
better  for  her  privations,  for  referring  not 
only  every  point  of  conduct,  but  every 
thought  and  feeling,  to  her  mother  ? He 
suppressed  a sigh  for  the  inevitable  change, 
but  rejoiced  that  his  own  youth  had  fallen 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  said,  “You  will 
hate  it  as  soon  as  you’ve  read  a little  of  it.” 

“The  difficulty  i8  to  read  a little  of 
Florentine  history.  I can’t  find  any- 
thing in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  volumes,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “Effie  and  I were  go- 
ing to  Yiesseux’s  Library  again,  in  des- 
peration, to  see  if  there  wasn't  something 
shorter  in  French.” 

She  now  offered  Colville  her  hand,  and 
he  found  himself  very  reluctant  to  let  it 
go.  Something  in  her  looks  did  not  forbid 
him,  and  when  she  took  her  hand  away, 
he  said,  “Let  me  go  to  Viesseux’s  with 
you,  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  unprejudiced  ignorance  in 
the  choice  of  a book  on  Florence.” 

“Oh,  I was  longing  to  ask  you!”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  frankly.  “It  is  really  such 
a serious  matter,  especially  when  the  book 
is  for  a young  person.  Unless  it’s  very 
dry,  it's  so  apt  to  be — objectionable.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Colville,  with  a smile  at  her 
perplexity.  He  moved  off  down  the  slope 
of  the  bridge  with  her,  between  the  jew- 
ellers’ shops,  and  felt  a singular  satisfac- 
tion in  her  company.  Women  of  fashion 
always  interested  him;  he  liked  them;  it 
diverted  him  that  they  should  take  them- 
selves seriously.  Their  resolution,  their 
suffering  for  their  ideal,  such  as  it  was, 
their  energy  in  dressing  and  adorning 
themselves,  the  pains  they  were  at  to 
achieve  the  trivialities  they  passed  their 
lives  in,  were  perpetually  delightful  to 
him.  He  often  found  them  people  of  great 
simplicity,  and  sometimes  of  singularly 
good  sense;  their  frequent  vein  of  piety 
was  delicious. 

Ten  minutes  earlier,  he  would  have  said 
that  nothing  could  have  been  less  welcome 
to  him  than  this  encounter,  but  now  he  felt 
unwilling  to  leave  Mrs.  Bowen. 

1 * Go  before,  Effie,”  she  said ; and  she  add- 
ed, to  Colville,  “How  very  Florentine  all 
this  is!  If  you  dropped  from  the  clouds 


on  this  spot  without  previous  warning, 
you  would  know  that  you  were  on  the 
Ponte  Veccliio,  and  nowhere  else.” 

“Yes,  it’s  very  Florentine,”  Colville 
assented.  “The  bridge  is  very  well  as 
a bridge,  but  as  a street  I prefer  the  Main 
Street  Bridge  at  Des  Vaches.  I was  look- 
ing at  the  jewelry  before  you  came  up, 
and  I don’t  think  it’s  pretty,  even  the  old 
pieces  of  peasant  jewelry.  Why  do  peo- 
ple come  here  to  look  at  it  ? If  you  were 
going  to  buy  something  for  a friend, would 
you  dream  of  coming  here  for  it  ?” 

“Oh  no/”  replied  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  the 
deepest  feeling. 

They  quitted  the  bridge,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  moved  down  the  street,  which 
with  difficulty  finds  space  between  the 
parapet  of  the  river  and  the  shops  of  the 
mosaicists  and  dealers  in  statuary  cramp- 
ing it  on  the  other  hand. 

“Here’s  something  distinctively  Flor- 
entine too,”  said  Colville.  “These  table- 
tops,  and  paper-weights,  and  caskets,  and 
photograph  frames,  and  lockets,  and  breast- 
pins; and  here,  this  ghostly  glare  of  un- 
der-sized Psyches  and  Hebes  and  Graces  in 
alabaster.” 

4 4 Oh,  you  mustn’t  think  of  any  of  them !” 
Mrs.  Bowen  broke  in,  with  horror.  “If 
your  friend  wishes  you  to  get  her  some- 
thing characteristically  Florentine,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  tasteful,  you  must 
go—” 

Colville  gave  a melancholy  laugh.  4 4 My 
friend  is  an  abstraction,  Mrs.  Bowen,  with- 
out sex  or  any  sort  of  entity.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  Some  fine 
drops  had  begun  to  sprinkle  the  pave- 
ment. 4 4 What  a ridiculous  blunder ! It’s 
raining!  Effie,  I’m  afraid  we  must  give 
up  your  book  for  to-day.  We’re  not 
dressed  for  damp  weather,  and  we’d  better 
hurry  home  as  soon  as  possible.”  She  got 
promptly  into  the  shelter  of  a doorway, 
and  gathered  her  daughter  to  her,  while 
she  flung  her  sacque  over  her  shoulder,  and 
caught  her  draperies  from  the  ground  for 
the  next  movement.  “Mr.  Colville,  will 
you  please  stop  the  first  closed  carriage 
that  comes  in  sight  ?” 

A figure  of  primo  tenore  had  witness- 
ed the  manoeuvre  from  the  box  of  his  cab; 
he  held  up  his  whip,  and  at  a nod  from 
Colville  he  drove  abreast  of  the  doorway 
his  broken-kneed,  tremulous  little  horse, 
gay  in  brass-mounted  harness,  and  with  a 
tall  turkey  feather  stuck  upright  at  one 
ear  in  his  headstall. 
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Mrs.  Bowen  had  no  more  scruple  than 
another  woman  in  stopping  travel  and 
traffic  in  a public  street  for  her  conven- 
ience. She  now  entered  into  a brisk  part- 
ing conversation  with  Colville,  such  as 
ladies  love,  blocking  the  narrow  sidewalk 
with  herself,  her  daughter,  and  her  open 
carriage  door,  and  making  people  walk 
round  her  cab,  in  the  road,  vrhich  they 
did  meekly  enough,  with  the  Florentine 
submissiveness  to  the  pretensions  of  any 
sort  of  vehicle.  She  said  a dozen  impor- 
tant things  that  seemed  to  have  just  come 
into  her  head,  and,  “Why,  how  stupid  I 
am !”  she  called  out, making  Colville  check 
the  driver  in  his  first  start,  after  she  had 
got  into  the  cab.  “We  are  to  have  a few 
people  to-night.  If  you  have  no  engage- 
ment, I should  be  so  glad  to  have  you 
come.  Can’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I can,”  said  Colville,  admiring 
the  whole  transaction  and  the  parties  to  it 
with  a passive  smile. 

After  finding  her  pocket,  she  found  that 
her  card-case  was  not  in  it,  but  in  the 
purse  she  had  given  Effie  to  carry;  but 
she  got  her  address  at  last,  and  gave  it  to 
Colville,  though  he  said  he  should  remem- 
ber it  without.  “ Any  time  between  nine 
and  eleven,”  she  said.  “It’s  so  nice  of 
you  to  promise !” 

She  questioned  him  from  under  her 
half-lifted  eyelids,  and  he  added,  with  a 
laugh,  “I’ll  come!”  and  was  rewarded 
with  two  pretty  smiles,  just  alike,  from 
mother  and  daughter, as  they  drove  away. 

m. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  when  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  Miss  Lina  Ridge! y,  she  used  to  be  the 
friend  and  confidante  of  the  girl  who  jilted 
Colville.  They  were  then  both,  so  young 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  a year 
out  of  school  before  they  left  home  for  the 
year  they  were  spending  in  Europe;  but 
to  the  young  man's  inexperience  they 
seemed  the  wisest  and  maturestof  society 
women.  His  heart  quaked  in  his  breast 
when  he  saw  them  talking  and  laughing 
together,  for  fear  they  should  be  talking 
and  laughing  about  him;  he  was  even  a 
little  more  afraid  of  Miss  Ridgely  than  of 
her  friend,  who  was  dashing  and  effective, 
where  Miss  Ridgely  was  serene  and  ele- 
gant, according  to  his  feeling  at  that  time. 
He  never  saw  her  after  his  rejection,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  read  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowen  that  certain 


vague  impressions  began  to  define  them- 
selves. He  then  remembered  that  Lina 
Ridgely  in  many  fine  little  ways  had 
shown  a kindness,  almost  a compassion, 
for  him,  as  for  one  whose  unconscious- 
ness a hopeless  doom  impended  over.  He 
perceived  that  she  had  always  seemed  to 
like  him — a thing  that  had  not  occurred  to 
him  in  the  stupid  absorption  of  his  pas- 
sion for  the  other — and  fragments  of  proof 
that  she  had  probably  defended  and  advo- 
cated him  occurred  to  him,  and  inspired  a 
vain  and  retrospective  gratitude;  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  regrets, which  were  prop- 
er enough  in  regard  to  Miss  Ridgely,  but 
were  certainly  a little  unlawful  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Bowen. 

As  he  walked  away  toward  his  hotel  he 
amused  himself  with  the  conjecture  wheth- 
er he,  witli  his  forty-one  years  and  his  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pounds,  were  not  still 
a pathetic  and  even  a romantic  figure  to 
this  pretty  and  kindly  woman,  who  prob- 
ably imagined  him  as  heart-broken  as  ever. 
He  was  very  willing  to  see  more  of  her,  if 
she  wished;  but  with  the  min  beginning 
to  fall  more  thick  and  chill  in  the  dark- 
ening street,  he  could  have  postponed  their 
next  meeting  till  a pleasanter  evening 
without  great  self-denial.  He  felt  a lit- 
tle twinge  of  rheumatism  in  his  shoulder 
when  he  got  into  his  room,  for  your  room 
in  a Florentine  hotel  is  always  some  de- 
grees colder  than  out  doors,  unless  you 
have  fire  in  it;  and  with  the  sun  shining 
on  his  windows  when  he  went  out  after 
lunch,  it  had  seemed  to  Colville  ridiculous 
to  have  his  morning  fire  kept  up.  The 
sun  was  what  he  had  taken  the  room  for. 
It  was  in  it,  the  landlord  assured  him, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon ; and  so,  in  fact,  it  was,  when  it 
shone;  but  even  then  it  was  not  fully  in 
it,  but  had  a trick  of  looking  in  at  the 
sides  of  the  window,  and  painting  the 
chamber  wall  with  a delusive  glow.  Col- 
ville raked  awray  the  ashes  of  his  fire-place, 
and  throwing  on  two  or  three  fagots  of 
broom  and  pine  sprays,  he  had  a blaze 
that  would  be  very  pretty  to  dress  by  after 
dinner,  but  that  gave  out  no  warmth  for 
the  present.  He  left  it,  and  went  down  to 
the  Reading-Room,  as  it  was  labelled  over 
the  door,  in  homage  to  a predominance  of 
Englisli-speakingpeople  among  the  guests; 
but  there  was  no  fire  there;  that  was  kin- 
dled only  by  request,  and  he  shivered  at 
the  bare  aspect  of  the  apartment,  with  its 
cold  piano,  its  locked  book-cases,  and  its 
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table,  where  the  London  Times , the  Afeui 
Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  and  the  Italie  of 
Rome  exposed  their  titles,  one  just  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  other.  He  turned  from 
the  door  and  went  into  the  dining-room, 
where  the  stove  was  ostentatiously  roar- 
ing over  its  small  logs  and  its  lozenges  of 
peat.  But  even  here  the  fire  had  been  so 
recently  lighted  that  the  warmth  was  po- 
tential rather  than  actual.  By  stooping 
down  before  the  stove,  and  pressing  his 
shoulder  against  its  brass  doors,  Colville 
managed  to  lull  his  enemy,  while  he 
studied  the  figures  of  the  woman-headed, 
woman-breasted  hounds  developing  into 
vines  and  foliage  that  covered  the  frescoed 
trellising  of  the  quadrangularly  vaulted 
ceiling.  The  waiters,  in  their  veteran 
dress-coats,  were  putting  the  final  touch- 
es to  the  table,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
outside  the  door  obliged  Colville  to  get 
up.  The  effort  involved  made  him  still 
more  reluctant  about  going  out  to  Mrs. 
Bowen's. 

The  door  opened,  and  some  English  la- 
dies entered,  faintly  acknowledging,  pro- 
visionally ignoring,  his  presence,  and  talk- 
ing of  what  they  had  been  doing  since 
lunch.  They  agreed  that  it  was  really  too 
cold  in  the  churches  for  any  pleasure  in 
the  pictures,  and  that  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
where  they  had  those  braziers,  was  the  only 
place  you  could  go  with  comfort.  A 
French  lady  and  her  husband  came  in ; 
a Russian  lady  followed;  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman, an  American  family,  aud  three 
or  four  detached  men  of  the  Euglish-speak- 
ing  race,  whose  language  at  once  became 
the  law  of  the  table. 

As  the  dinner  progressed  from  soup  to 
fish,  and  from  the  entree  to  the  roast  and 
salad,  the  combined  effect  of  the  pleasant 
cheer  and  the  increasing  earnestness  of 
the  stove  made  the  room  warmer  and  warm- 
er. They  drank  Chianti  wine  from  the 
wicker-covered  flasks,  tied  with  tufts  of  red 
aud  green  silk,  in  which  they  serve  table 
wine  at  Florence,  and  said  how  pretty 
the  bottles  were,  but  how  the  wine  did  not 
seem  very  good. 

44  It  certainly  isn't  so  good  as  it  used  to 
be,"  said  Colville. 

44  Ah,  then  you  have  been  in  Florhence 
beforhe,"  said  the  French  lady,  whose  Eng- 
lish proved  to  be  much  better  than  the 
French  that  he  began  to  talk  to  her  in. 

44  Yes,  a great  while  ago;  in  a state  of 
pre-existence,  in  fact,"  he  said. 

The  lady  looked  a little  puzzled,  but  in- 
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terested.  44  In  a state  of  prhe-existence  ?" 
she  repeated. 

44  Yes;  when  I was  young,"  he  added, 
catching  the  gleam  in  her  eye.  “When 
I was  twenty -four.  A great  while  ago." 

44  You  must  be  an  Amerhican,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a laugh. 

44  Why  do  you  think  so  ? From  my  ac- 
cent?" 

44Frhom  your  metaphysics  too.  The 
Amerhicans  like  to  talk  in  that  way." 

44 1 didn't  know  it,"  said  Colville. 

44  They  like  to  strhike  the  key  of  person- 
ality; they  can't  endure  not  being  inte- 
rested. They  must  rhelate  everything  to 
themselves  or  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
talking." 

44  And  the  French,  no  ?"  asked  Colville. 

The  lady  laughed  again.  “There  is  a 
large  Amerhican  colony  in  Parhis.  Per- 
haps we  have  learned  to  be  like  you." 

The  lady's  husband  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  probably  what  they  had 
been  saying  that  she  interpreted  to  him, 
for  he  smiled,  looking  forward  to  catch 
Colville's  eye  in  a friendly  way,  and  as  if 
lie  would  not  have  him  take  his  wife’s  talk 
too  seriously. 

The  Italian  gentleman  on  Colville’s 
right  was  politely  offering  him  the  salad, 
which  had  been  left  for  the  guests  to  pass 
to  one  another.  Colville  thanked  him  in 
Italian,  and  they  began  to  talk  of  Italian 
affairs.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  he 
found  that  his  new  friend,  who  was  not 
yet  his  acquaintance,  was  a member  of 
Parliament,  and  a republican. 

“That  interests  me  as  an  American," 
said  Colville.  44  But  why  do  you  want  a 
republic  in  Italy  ?" 

44  When  we  have  a constitutional  king, 
why  should  we  have  a king  ?"  asked  the 
Italiari. 

An  Englishman  across  the  table  relieved 
Colville  from  the  difficulty  of  answering 
this  question  by  asking  him  another  that 
formed  talk  about  it  between  them.  He 
made  his  tacit  observation  that  the  Eng- 
lish, since  he  met  them  last,  seemed  to 
have  grown  in  the  grace  of  facile  speecli 
with  strangers;  it  was  the  American  fam- 
ily which  kept  its  talk  within  itself,  and 
hushed  to  a tone  so  low  that  no  one  else 
could  hear  it.  Colville  did  not  like  their 
mumbling;  for  the  honor  of  the  country, 
which  we  all  have  at  heart,  however  little 
we  think  it,  he  would  have  preferred  that 
they  should  speak  up,  and  not  seem  afraid 
or  ashamed ; he  thought  the  English  man- 
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ner  was  better.  In  fact,  he  found  himself 
in  an  unexpectedly  social  mood;  he  join- 
ed in  helping  to  break  the  ice;  he  laughed 
and  hazarded  comment  with  those  who 
were  new-comers  like  himself,  and  was 
very  respectful  of  the  opinions  of  people 
who  had  been  longer  in  the  hotel,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  cook’s  habit  of  under- 
doing the  vegetables.  The  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  d’Atene  made  an  imposing  show  on 
the  carte  du  jour ; it  looked  like  ten  or 
twelve  courses,  but  in  fact  it  was  five, 
and  even  when  eked  out  with  roast 
chestnuts  and  butter  into  six,  it  seemed 
somehow  to  stop  very  abruptly,  though 
one  seemed  to  have  had  enough.  You 
could  have  coffee  afterward  if  you  or- 
dered it.  Colville  ordered  it,  and  was 
sorry  when  the  last  of  his  commensals, 
slightly  bowing  him  good-night,  left  him 
alone  to  it. 

He  bad  decided  that  he  need  not  fear 
the  damp  in  a cab  rapidly  driven  to  Mrs. 
Bowen’s.  When  he  went  to  his  room  he 
had  his  doubts  about  his  dress-coat ; but 
he  put  it  on,  and  he  took  the  crush  hat 
with  which  he  had  provided  himself  in 
coming  through  London.  That  was  a part 
of  the  social  panoply  unknown  in  Des 
Vaclies;  he  had  hardly  been  a dozen  times 
in  evening  dress  there  in  fifteen  years,  and 
his  suit  was  as  new  as  his  hat.  As  he  turned 
to  the  glass  he  thought  himself  personable 
enough,  and  in  fact  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  look  better  in  evening  dress  than 
in  any  other:  the  broad  expanse  of  shirt 
bosom,  with  its  three  small  studs  of  gold 
dropping,  points  of  light,  one  below  the 
other,  softened  his  strong,  almost  harsh 
face,  and  balanced  his  rather  large  head. 
In  his  morning  coat,  people  had  to  look 
twice  at  him  to  make  sure  that  he  did  not 
look  common;  but  now  he  was  not  wrong 
in  thinking  that  he  had  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, as  he  took  his  hat  under  his  arm  and 
stood  before  the  pier-glass  in  his  room. 
He  was  almost  tempted  to  shave,  and  wear 
his  mustache  alone,  as  he  used  to  do:  he 
had  let  his  beard  grow  because  he  found 
that  under  the  lax  social  regimen  at  Des 
Vaches  he  neglected  shaving,  and  went 
about  days  at  a time  with  his  face  in  an 
offensive  stubble.  Taking  his  chin  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  peering  closer  into 
the  mirror,  he  wondered  how  Mrs.  Bowen 
should  have  known  him;  she  must  have 
remembered  him  very  vividly.  He  would 
like  to  take  off  his  beard  and  put  on  the 
youthfulness  that  comes  of  shaving,  and 
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see  what  she  would  say.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  with  a last  glance  at  his  toilet,  he 
was  overdoing  it,  if  she  were  only  to  have 
a few  people,  as  she  promised.  He  put  a 
thick  neckerchief  over  his  chest  so  as  not 
to  provoke  that  abominable  rheumatism 
by  any  sort  of  exposure,  and  he  put  on  his 
ulster  instead  of  the  light  spring  overcoat 
that  he  had  gone  about  with  all  day. 

He  found  that  Palazzo  Pinti,  when  you 
came  to  it,  was  rather  a grand  affair,  with 
a gold-banded  porter  eating  salad  in  the 
lodge  at  the  great  doorway,  and  a hand- 
some gate  of  iron  cutting  you  off  from  the 
regions  above  till  you  had  rung  the  bell  of 
Mrs.  Bowen’s  apartment,  when  it  swung 
open  of  itself,  and  you  mounted.  At  her 
door  a man  in  modified  livery  received 
Colville,  and  helped  him  off  with  his 
overcoat  so  skillfully  that  he  did  not  hurt 
his  rheumatic  shoulder  at  all;  there  were 
half  a dozen  other  hats  and  coats  on  the 
carved  chests  that  stood  at  intervals  along 
the  wall,  and  some  gayer  wraps  that  ex- 
haled a faint,  fascinating  fragrance  on 
the  chilly  air.  Colville  experienced  the 
slight  exhilaration,  the  mingled  reluc- 
tance and  eagerness,  of  a man  who  form- 
ally re-enters  an  assemblage  of  society 
after  long  absence  from  it,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  a little  nervously  together,  he 
put  aside  the  yellow  Abruzzi  blanket  por- 
tiere and  let  himself  into  the  brilliant 
interior. 

Mrs.  Bowen  stood  in  front  of  the  fire 
in  a brown  silk  of  subdued  splendor,  and 
with  her  hands  and  fan  and  handker- 
chief tastefully  composed  before  her.  At 
sight  of  Colville  she  gave  a slight  start, 
which  would  have  betrayed  to  him,  if  he 
had  been  another  woman,  that  she  had 
not  really  believed  he  would  come,  and 
came  forward  with  a rustle  and  murmur 
of  pleasure  to  meet  him:  he  had  politely 
made  a rush  upon  her,  so  as  to  spare  her 
this  exertion,  and  he  was  tempted  to  a 
long-forgotten  foppishness  of  attitude  as 
he  stood  talking  with  her  during  the  brief 
interval  before  she  introduced  him  to  any 
of  the  company.  She  had  been  honest 
with  him;  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  people  there;  but  if 
he  had  overdone  it  in  dressing  for  so 
small  an  affair,  he  was  not  alone,  and  he 
was  not  sorry.  He  was  sensible  of  a bet- 
ter personal  effect  than  the  men  in  frock- 
coats  and  cut-aways  were  making,  and  he 
perceived  with  self-satisfaction  that  his 
evening  dress  was  of  better  style  than  that 
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of  the  others  who  wore  it;  at  least  no  one 
else  carried  a crush  hat. 

At  forty-one  a man  is  still  very  much 
of  a boy,  and  Colville  was  obscurely  will- 
ing that  Mrs.  Bowen,  whose  life  since  they 
last  met  at  an  evening  party  had  been 
passed  chiefly  at  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, should  see  that  he  was  a man  of  the 
world  in  spite  of  Des  Vaches.  Before  she 
had  decided  which  of  the  company  she 
should  first  present  him  to,  her  daughter 
came  up  to  his  elbow  with  a cup  of  tea 
and  some  bread  and  butter  on  a tray,  and 
gave  him  good -evening  with  charming 
correctness  of  manner.  “Really,”  he 
said,  turning  about  to  take  the  cup,  “I 
thought  it  was  you,  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  had 
got  round  to  my  side  with  a sash  on. 
How  do  you  and  Miss  Effie  justify  your- 
selves in  looking  so  bewitchingly  alike  ?” 

14  You  notice  it,  then?”  Mrs.  Bowen 
seemed  delighted. 

44 1 did  every  moment  you  were  togeth- 
er to-day.  You  don’t  mind  my  having 
been  so  personal  in  my  observations  ?” 

44  Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  and 
Colville  laughed. 

“It  must  be  true,”  he  said,  “what  a 
French  lady  said  to  me  at  the  table  d'hote 
dinner  to-night:  4 the  Amerliicans  always 
strhike  the  note  of  perhsonality.’ ” He 
neatly  imitated  the  French  lady’s  gut- 
tural accent. 

44 1 suppose  we  do,”  mused  Mrs.  Bowen, 
4iand  that  we  don’t  mind  it  in  each  other. 
I wish  you  would  say  which  I shall  intro- 
duce you  to,”  she  said,  letting  her  glance 
stray  invisibly  over  her  company,  where 
all  the  people  seemed  comfortably  talk- 
ing. 

“Oh,  there’s  no  hurry;  put  it  off  till 
to-morrow,”  said  Colville. 

44  Oh  no;  that  won’t  do,”  said  Mrs.  Bow- 
en, like  a woman  who  has  public  duties 
to  perform,  and  is  resolute  to  sacrifice  her 
private  pleasure  to  them.  But  she  post- 
poned them  a moment  longer.  “I  hope 
you  got  home  before  the  rain,”  she  said. 

44  Yes,”  returned  Colville.  “That  is,  I 
don’t  mind  a little  sprinkling.  Who  is 
the  Junonian  young  person  at  the  end  of 
the  room  ?” 

44  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  “you  can't  be 
introduced  to  her  first.  But  isn't  she 
lovely  ?” 

44  Yes.  It’s  a wonderful  effect  of  white 
and  gold.” 

“You  mustn’t  say  that  to  her.  She 
was  doubtful  about  her  dress  because  she 
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says  that  the  ivory  white  with  her  hair 
makes  her  look  just  like  white  and  gold 
furniture.” 

“ Present  me  at  once,  then,  before  I for- 
get not  to  say  it  to  her.” 

“No;  I must  keep  you  for  some  other 
person:  anybody  can  talk  to  a pretty 
girl.” 

Colville  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
to  smile  or  shed  tears  at  this  imbittered 
compliment,  and  pretended  an  eagerness 
for  the  acquaintance  denied  him. 

Mrs.  Bowen  seemed  disposed  to  inten- 
sify his  misery.  “Did  you  ever  see  a 
more  statuesque  creature — with  those  su- 
perb broad  shoulders  and  that  little  head, 
and  that  thick  braid  brought  round  over 
the  top  ? Doesn’t  her  face,  with  that  calm 
look  in  those  starry  eyes,  and  that  pecul- 
iar fall  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  re- 
mind you  of  some  of  those  exquisite  great 
Du  Maurier  women  ? That  style  of  face 
is  very  fashionable  now:  you  might  think 
he  had  made  it  so.” 

“Is  there  a fashion  in  faces?”  asked 
Colville. 

“Why,  certainly.  You  must  know 
that.” 

44  Then  why  aren’t  all  the  ladies  in  the 
fashion  ?” 

“It  isn’t  one  that  can  be  put  on.  Be- 
sides, every  one  hasn’t  got  Imogene  Gra- 
ham’s figure  to  carry  it  off.” 

44  That’s  her  name,  then — Imogene  Gra- 
ham. It’s  a very  pretty  name.” 

“Yes.  She’s  staying  with  me  for  the 
winter.  Now  that’s  all  I can  allow  you 
to  know  for  the  present.  Come!  You 
must!” 

44  But  this  is  worse  than  nothing.”  He 
made  a feint  of  protesting  a s she  led  him 
awray,  and  named  him  to  the  lady  she  wish- 
ed him  to  know.  But  he  was  not  real- 
ly sorry;  he  had  his  modest  misgivings 
whether  he  were  equal  to  quite  so  much 
young  lady  as  Miss  Graham  seemed. 
When  he  no  longer  looked  at  her  he  had 
a whimsical  impression  of  her  being  a 
heroic  statue  of  herself. 

The  lady  whom  Mrs.  Bowen  left  him 
with  had  not  much  to  say,  and  she  made 
haste  to  introduce  her  husband,  who  had  a 
great  deal  to  say.  He  was  an  Italian,  but 
master  of  that  very  efficient  English  which 
the  Italians  get  together  with  unimagina- 
ble sufferings  from  our  orthography,  and 
Colville  repeated  the  republican  deputy’s 
saying  about  a constitutional  king,  which 
he  had  begun  to  think  was  neat. 
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“I  might  prefer  a republic  myself,” 
said  the  Italian,  “ but  I think  that  gentle- 
man is  wrong  to  be  a republican  where  he 
is,  and  for  the  present.  The  monarchy  is 
the  condition  of  our  unity;  nothing  else 
could  hold  us  together,  and  we  must  re- 
main united  if  we  are  to  exist  as  a nation, 
It’s  a necessity,  like  our  army  of  half  a 
million  men.  We  may  not  like  it  in  it- 
self, but  we  know  that  is  our  salvation.” 
He  began  to  speak  of  the  economic  state  of 
Italy,  of  the  immense  cost  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  a people  whose  political 
genius  enables  them  to  bear  quietly  bur- 
dens of  taxation  that  no  other  govern- 
ment would  venture  to  impose.  He  spoke 
with  that  fond,  that  appealing  patriotism 
which  expresses  so  much  to  the  sympathet- 
ic foreigner  in  Italy:  the  sense  of  great 
and  painful  uncertainty  of  Italy’s  future 
through  the  complications  of  diplomacy, 
the  memory  of  her  sufferings  in  the  past, 
the  spirit  of  quiet  and  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience for  trials  to  come.  This  resolution, 
which  is  almost  resignation,  poetizes  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  people  ; it  made 
Colville  feel  as  if  we  had  done  nothing 
and  borne  nothing  yet. 

“I  am  ashamed,”  he  said,  »not  without 
a remote  resentment  of  the  unworthiness 
of  the  Republican  voters  of  Des  Vaches, 
“when  I hear  of  such  things,  to  think  of 
what  we  are  at  home,  with  all  our  resources 
and  opportunities.” 

The  Italian  would  have  politely  excused 
us  to  him,  but  Colville  would  have  no  pal- 
liation of  our  political  and  moral  naked- 
ness; and  he  framed  a continuation  of  the 
letter  he  began  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to 
the  Post- Democrat- Republican,  in  which 
he  made  a bitterly  ironical  comparison  of 
the  achievements  of  Italy  and  America  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

He  forgot  about  Miss  Graham,  and  had 
only  a vague  sense  of  her  splendor  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her  in  the  long  mirror 
which  she  stood  before.  She  was  talking 
to  a very  handsome  young  clergyman, 
and  smiling  upon  him.  The  company 
seemed  to  be  mostly  Americans,  but  there 
were  a good  many  evident  English  also, 
and  Colville  was  dimly  aware  of  a ques- 
tion in  his  mind  whether  this  clergyman 
was  English  or  American.  There  were 
three  or  four  Italians  and  there  were  some 
Germans,  who  spoke  English. 

Colville  moved  about  from  group  to 
group  as  his  enlarging  acquaintance  led. 
and  found  himself  more  interested  in  so- 


ciety than  he  could  ever  have  dreamed  of 
being  again.  It  was  certainly  a defect  of 
the  life  at  Des  Vaches  that  people,  after  the 
dancing  and  love-making  period,  went  out 
rarely  or  never.  He  began  to  see  that  the 
time  he  had  spent  so  busily  in  that  enter- 
prising city  had  certainly  been  in  some 
sense  wasted. 

At  a certain  moment  in  the  evening, 
which  perhaps  marked  its  advancement, 
the  tea-urn  was  replaced  by  a jug  of  the 
rum  punch,  mild  or  strong  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  house,  which  is  served  at 
most  Florentine  receptions.  Some  of  the 
people  went  immediately  after,  but  the 
young  clergyman  remained  talking  with 
Miss  Graham. 

Colville,  with  his  smoking  glass  in  his 
hand,  found  himself  at  the  side  of  a friend- 
ly old  gentleman  who  had  refused  the 
punch.  They  joined  in  talk  by  a common 
impulse,  and  the  old  gentleman  said,  direct- 
ly, “ You  are  an  American,  I presume  ?” 

His  accent  had  already  established  the 
fact  of  his  own  nationality,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  it  the  part  of  candor  to  say,  when 
Colville  had  acknowledged  his  origin, 
“I’m  an  American  myself.” 

“I’ve  met  several  of  our  countrymen 
since  I arrived,”  suggested  Colville. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  like  this 
way  of  putting  it.  “Well,  yes,  we're  not 
unfairly  represented  here  in  numbers,  I 
must  confess.  But  I’m  bound  to  say  that 
I don’t  find  our  countrymen  so  aggressive, 
so  loud,  as  our  international  novelists 
would  make  out.  I haven’t  met  any  of 
their  peculiar  heroines  as  yet,  sir.” 

Colville  could  not  help  laughing.  “I 
wish  I had.  But  perhaps  they  avoid  peo- 
ple of  our  years  and  discretion,  or  else  take 
such  a filial  attitude  toward  us  that  we 
can’t  recognize  them.” 

“Perhaps,  perhaps,”  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  cheerful  assent. 

“I  wras  talking  with  one  of  our  German 
friends  here  just  now,  and  he  complained 
that  the  American  girls — especially  the 
rich  ones  — seem  very  calculating  and 
worldly  and  conventional.  I told  him  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  account  for  that.  I 
tried  to  give  him  some  notion  of  the  en- 
nobling influences  of  society  in  Newport, 
as  I’ve  had  glimpses  of  it.” 

The  old  gentleman  caressed  his  elbows, 
which  he  was  holding  in  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  in  high  enjoyment  of  Colville’s 
sarcasm.  “Ah!  very  good!  very  good!” 
he  said.  “ I quite  agree  with  you ; and  I 
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think  the  other  sort  are  altogether  prefer- 
able.” 

“I  think,”  continued  Colville,  dropping 
his  ironical  tone,  “that  we’ve  much  less 
to  regret  in  their  unsuspecting,  unsophisti- 
cated freedom  than  in  the  type  of  hard  ma- 
terialism which  we  produce  in  young  girls, 
perfectly  wide  awake,  disenchanted,  unro- 
mantic, who  prefer  the  worldly  vanities 
and  advantages  deliberately  and  on  prin- 
ciple, recognizing  something  better  merely 
to  despise  it.  I’ve  sometimes  seen  them — ” 

Mrs.  Bowen  came  up  in  her  gentle,  in- 
quiring way.  “I’m  glad  that  you  and 
Mr.  Colville  have  made  acquaintance,” 
she  said  to  the  old  gentleman. 

“Oh,  but  we  haven’t,”  said  Colville. 
“We’re  entire  strangers.” 

“Then  I’ll  introduce  you  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Waters.  And  take  you  away,”  she  add- 
ed, putting  her  hand  through  Colville's 
arm  with  a delicate  touch  that  flattered 
his  whole  being,  “for  your  time’s  come 
at  last,  and  I’m  going  to  present  you  to 
Miss  Graham.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “Of  course, 
as  there  is  a Miss  Graham,  I can’t  help 
being  presented  to  her,  but  I had  almost 
worked  myself  up  to  the  point  of  wishing 
there  were  none.  I believe  I’m  afraid.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  believe  that  at  all.  A 
simple  school-girl  like  that!”  Mrs.  Bow- 
en's sense  of  humor  had  not  the  national 
acuteness.  She  liked  joking  in  men,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  say  funny  things 
hack.  “You’ll  see,  as  you  come  up  to 
her.” 

IV. 

Miss  Graham  did,  indeed,  somehow  di- 
minish in  the  nearer  perspective.  She 
ceased  to  be  overwhelming.  When  Col- 
ville lifted  his  eyes  from  bowing  before 
her  he  perceived  that  she  was  neither  so 
very  tall  nor  so  very  large,  but  possessed 
merely  a generous  amplitude  of  woman- 
hood. But  she  was  even  more  beautiful, 
with  a sweet  and  youthful  radiance  of 
look  that  was  very  winning.  If  she  had 
ceased  to  be  the  goddess  she  looked  across 
the  length  of  the  salon,  she  had  gained 
much  by  becoming  an  extremely  lovely 
young  girl  ; and  her  teeth,  when  she 
spoke,  showed  a fascinating  little  irregu- 
larity that  gave  her  the  last  charm. 

Mrs.  Bowen  glided  away  with  the  young 
clergyman,  but  Effie  remained  at  Miss 
Graham’s  side,  and  seemed  to  have  hold 
of  the  left  hand,  which  the  girl  let  hang 
carelessly  behind  her  in  the  volume  of  her 
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robe.  The  child’s  face  expressed  an  ado- 
ration of  Miss  Graham  far  beyond  her  al- 
legiance to  her  mother. 

“I  began  to  doubt  whether  Mrs. Bowen 
was  going  to  bring  you  at  all,”  she  said, 
frankly,  with  an  innocent,  nervous  laugh, 
which  made  favor  for  her  with  Colville. 

“ She  promised  it  early  in  the  evening*” 

“She  has  used  me  much  worse,  Miss 
Graham,”  said  Colville.  “She  has  kept 
me  waiting  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
So  that  I have  grown  gray  on  my  way  up 
to  you,”  he  added,  by  an  inspiration.  “I 
was  a comparatively  young  man  when 
Mrs.  Bowen  first  told  me  she  was  going 
to  introduce  me.” 

“Oh,  how  good!”  said  Miss  Graham, 
joyously.  And  her  companion,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  permitted  herself  a 
polite  little  titter.  She  had  made  a dis- 
covery : she  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Col- 
ville was  droll. 

“I’m  very  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said, 
with  a gravity  that  did  not  deceive  them. 

“Oh  yes,”  sighed  Miss  Graham,  with 
generous  ardor.  “ Who  but  an  American 
could  say  just  such  things  ? There’s  the 
loveliest  old  lady  here  in  Florence,  who’s 
lived  here  thirty  years,  and  she's  always 
going  back  and  never  getting  back,  and 
she’s  so  homesick  she  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do,  and  she  always  says  that  Americans 
may  not  be  better  than  other  people,  but 
they  are  different .” 

“ That’s  very  pretty.  They’re  different 
in  everything  but  thinking  themselves 
better.  Their  native  modesty  prevents 
that.” 

“I  don’t  exactly  know  what  you  mean,” 
said  Miss  Graham,  after  a little  hesita- 
tion. 

“Well,”  returned  Colville,  “I  haven’t 
thought  it  out  very  clearly  myself  yet.  I 
may  mean  that  the  Americans  differ  from 
other  people  in  not  thinking  well  of  them- 
selves, or  they  may  differ  from  them  in 
not  thinking  well  enough.  But  what  I 
said  had  a very  epigrammatic  sound,  and 
I prefer  not  to  investigate  it  too  closely.” 

This  made  Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Effie 
both  cry  out  “ Oh !”  in  delighted  doubt  of 
his  intention.  They  both  insensibly  drift- 
ed a little  nearer  to  him. 

“There  was  a French  lady  said  to  me 
at  the  table  d'hdte  this  evening  that  she 
knew  I was  an  American  because  the 
Americans  always  strike  the  key  of  per- 
sonality.” He  practiced  these  economies 
of  material  in  conversation  quite  reck- 
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lessly,  and  often  made  the  same  incident 
or  suggestion  do  duty  round  a whole  com- 
pany. 

“Ah,  I don’t  believe  that,”  said  Miss 
Graham. 

“Believe  what?” 

“That  the  Americans  always  talk  about 
theAnselves.” 

“I’m  not  sure  she  meant  that.  You 
never  can  tell  what  a person  means  by 
what  he  says — or  s/ie.” 

“How  shocking!” 

“Perhaps  the  French  lady  meant  that 
we  always  talk  about  other  people.  That’s 
in  the  key  of  personality  too.” 

“But  I don’t  believe  we  do,”  said  Miss 
Graham.  “At  any  rate,  she  was  talking 
about  us,  then.” 

“Oh,  she  accounted  for  that  by  saying 
there  was  a large  American  colony  in  Par- 
is, who  had  corrupted  the  French,  and 
taught  them  our  pernicious  habit  of  intro- 
spection.” 

“Do  you  think  we’re  very  introspect- 
ive ?” 

“Do  you ?” 

“I  know  I’m  not.  I hardly  ever  think 
about  myself  at  all.  At  any  rate,  not  till 
it’s  too  late.  That’s  the  great  trouble.  I 
wish  I could.  But  I’m  always  studying 
other  people.  They’re  so  much  more  in- 
teresting.” 

“Perhaps  if  you  knew  yourself  better 
you  wouldn’t  think  so,”  suggested  Col- 
ville. 

“Yes,  I know  they  are.  I don’t  think 
any  young  person  can  be  interesting.” 

“ Then  what  becomes  of  all  the  novels  ? 
They’re  full  of  young  persons.” 

“They’re  ridiculous.  If  I were  going 
to  write  a novel,  I should  take  an  old  per- 
son for  a hero — thirty-five  or  forty.”  She 
looked  at  Colville,  and  blushing  a little, 
hastened  to  add:  “I  don’t  believe  that 
they  begin  to  be  interesting  much  before 
that  time.  Such  flat  things  as  young  men 
are  always  saying!  Don’t  you  remember 
that  passage  somewhere  in  Heine’s  Pic- 
tures of  Travel,  where  he  sees  the  hand 
of  a lady  coming  out  from  under  her 
mantle,  when  she’s  confessing  in  a church, 
and  he  knows  that  it’s  the  hand  of  a young 
person  who  has  enjoyed  nothing  and  suf- 
fered nothing,  it’s  so  smooth  and  flower- 
like? After  I read  that  I hated  the  look 
of  my  hands — I was  only  sixteen,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  I had  had  no  more  experi- 
ence than  a child.  Oh,  I like  people  to  be 
through  something.  Don’t  you  ?” 
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“Well,  yes,  I suppose  I do.  Other 
people.” 

“No;  but  don’t  you  like  it  for  your- 
self?” 

“I  can't  tell;  I haven’t  been  through 
anything  worth  speaking  of  yet.” 

Miss  Graham  looked  at  him  dubiously, 
but  pursued  with  ardor:  “ Why,  just  get- 
ting back  to  Florence,  after  not  having 
been  here  for  so  long — I should  think 
it  would  be  so  romantic.  Oh  dear!  I 
wish  I were  here  for  the  second  time.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  wouldn’t  like  it  so  well,” 
said  Colville.  “I  wish  I were  here  for 
the  first  time.  There’s  nothing  like  the 
first  time  in  everything.” 

“ Do  you  really  think  so  ?” 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  like  the  first 
time  in  Florence.” 

“ Oh,  I can’t  imagine  it.  I should 
think  that  recalling  the  old  emotions 
would  be  perfectly  fascinating.” 

“Yes,  if  they’d  come  when  you  do  call 
them.  But  they’re  as  contrary -minded 
as  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  I’ve  been 
shouting  around  here  for  my  old  emotions 
all  day,  and  I haven’t  had  a responsive 
squeak.” 

“ Oh !”  cried  Miss  Graham,  staring  full- 
eyed at  him.  “How  delightful!”  Effie 
Bowen  turned  away  her  pretty  little  head 
and  laughed,  as  if  it  might  not  be  quite 
kind  to  laugh  at  a person's  joke  to  his 
face. 

Stimulated  by  their  appreciation,  Col- 
ville went  on  with  more  nonsense.  “No; 
the  only  way  to  get  at  your  old  emotions 
in  regard  to  Florence  is  to  borrow  them 
from  somebody  who's  having  them  fresh. 
What  do  you  think  about  Florence,  Miss 
Graham  ?” 

“ I ? I’ve  been  here  two  months.” 

“Then  it’s  too  late  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  that  it  is.  I keep 
feeling  the  strangeness  all  the  time.  But 
I can’t  tell  you.  It's  very  different  from 
Buffalo,  I can  assure  you.” 

“Buffalo?  I can  imagine  the  differ- 
ence. And  it’s  not  altogether  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Buffalo.” 

“ Oh,  have  you  been  there  ?”  asked  Miss 
Graham,  with  a touching  little  eagerness. 
“ Do  you  know  anybody  in  Buffalo  ?” 

“Some  of  the  newspaper  men;  and  I 
pass  through  there  once  a year  on  my 
way  to  New  York— or  used  to.  It’s  "a 
lively  place.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  sighed  Miss  Graham, 
fondly. 
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“ Do  the  girls  of  Buffalo  still  come  out 
at  night  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ?” 

41  What!” 

“Ah,  I see,”  said  Colville,  peering  at 
her  under  liis  thoughtfully  knitted  brows, 
“you  do  belong  to  another  era.  You 
don’t  remember  the  old  negro  minstrel 

song.  ” 

44  No,”  said  Miss  Graham.  “ I can  only 
remember  the  end  of  the  war.” 

“How  divinely  young!”  said  Colville. 
‘‘Well,”  he  added,  “I  wish  that  French 
lady  could  have  overheard  us,  Miss  Gra- 
ham. I think  she  would  have  changed 
her  mind  about  Americans  striking  the 
note  of  personality  in  their  talk.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  girl,  reproachful- 
ly, after  a moment  of  swift  reflection  and 
recognition,  “I  don’t  see  how  you  could 
let  me  do  it!  You  don’t  suppose  that  I 
should  have  talked  so  with  every  one  ? It 
was  because  you  were  another  American, 
and  such  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Bowen’s.” 

“That  is  what  I shall  certainly  tell  the 
French  lady  if  she  attacks  me  about  it,” 
said  Colville.  He  glanced  carelessly  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  room,  and  saw  the 
young  clergyman  taking  leave  of  Mrs. 
Bowen ; all  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
gone.  “Bless  me!”  he  said,  “I  must  be 
going.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  had  so  swiftly  advanced 
upon  him  that  she  caught  the  last  words. 
“ Why  ?”  she  asked. 

44  Because  it’s  to-morrow,  I suspect,  and 
the  invitation  was  for  one  day  only.” 

“ It  was  a season  ticket,”  said  Mrs.  Bow- 
en, with  gay  hospitality,  44  and  it  isn't  to- 
morrow for  half  an  hour  yet.  I can’t 
think  of  letting  you  go.  Come  up  to  the 
fire,  all,  and  let’s  sit  down  by  it.  It’s  at 
its  very  best.” 

Effie  looked  a pretty  surprise  and  a 
pleasure  in  this  girlish  burst  from  her 
mother,  whose  habitual  serenity  made  it 
more  striking  in  contrast,  and  she  forsook 
Miss  Graham’s  hand  and  ran  forward  and 
disposed  the  easy-chairs  comfortably  about 
the  hearth. 

Colville  and  Mrs.  Bowen  suddenly  found 
themselves  upon  those  terms  which  often 
succeed  a long  separation  with  people  who 
have  felt  kindly  toward  each  other  at  a 
former  meeting  and  have  parted  friends: 
they  were  much  more  intimate  than  they 
had  supposed  themselves  to  be,  or  had 
tt&Uy  any  reason  for  being. 

‘‘Which  one  of  your  guests  do  you  wish 
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me  to  offer  up,  Mrs.  Bowen  ?”  he  asked, 
from  the  hollow  of  the  arm-chair,  not  too 
low,  which  he  had  sunk  into.  With  Mrs. 
Bowen  in  a higher  chair  at  his  right 
hand,  and  Miss  Graham  intent  upon  him 
from  the  sofa  on  his  left,  a.  sense  of  deli- 
cious satisfaction  filled  him  from  head  to 
foot.  “There  isn’t  one  I would  spare  if 
you  said  the  word.” 

“ And  there  isn’t  one  I want  destroyed, 
I’m  sorry  to  say,”  answered  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“ Don’t  you  think  they  were  all  very 
agreeable  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  agreeable  enough — agreea- 
ble enough,  I suppose.  But  they  staid  too 
long.  When  I think  we  might  have  been 
sitting  here  for  the  last  half-hour,  if  they’d 
only  gone  sooner,  I find  it  pretty  hard  to 
forgive  them.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  and  Miss  Graham  ex- 
changed glances  above  his  head — a glance 
which  demanded,  “Didn’t  I tell  you?” 
for  a glance  that  answered,  “Oh,  he  is /” 
EffieBo  wen’s  eyes  widened ; she  kept  them 
fastened  upon  Colville  in  silent  worship. 

He  asked  who  were  certain  of  the  com- 
pany that  he  had  noticed,  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
en let  him  make  a little  fun  of  them:  the 
fun  was  very  good-natured.  He  repeated 
what  the  German  had  said  about  the  world- 
ly ambition  of  American  girls  ; but  she 
would  not  allow  him  so  great  latitude  in 
this.  She  said  they  were  no  worldlier  than 
other  girls.  Of  course  they  were  fond  of 
society,  and  some  of  them  got  a little 
spoiled.  But  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  too  conventional. 

Colville  did  not  insist.  “I  missed  the 
military  to-night,  Mrs.  Bowen,”  he  said. 
“I  thought  one  couldn’t  get  through  an 
evening  in  Florence  without  officers  ?” 

“We  have  them  when  there  is  dan- 
cing,” returned  Mrs.  Bowen. 

44  Yes,  but  they  don’t  know  anything 
but  dancing,”  Miss  Graham  broke  in.  44 1 
like  some  one  who  can  talk  something  be- 
sides compliments.” 

“You  are  very  peculiar,  you  know, 
Imogene,”  urged  Mrs.  Bowen,  gently.  “I 
don’t  think  our  young  men  at  home  do 
much  better  in  conversation,  if  you  come 
to  that,  though.” 

“Oh,  young  men,  yes!  They’re  the 
same  everywhere.  But  here,  even  when 
they’re  away  along  in  the  thirties,  they 
think  that  girls  can  only  enjoy  flattery.  I 
should  like  a gentleman  to  talk  to  me 
without  a single  word  or  look  to  show  that 
he  thought  I was  good-looking.” 
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“Ah,  how  could  lie?”  Colville  insinu- 
ated, and  the  young  girl  colored. 

“I  mean  if  I were  pretty.  This  ever- 
lasting adulation  is  insulting.” 

“Mr.  Morton  doesn’t  Hatter,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  thoughtfully,  turning  the  feather 
screen  she  held  at  her  face,  now  edgewise, 
now  flatwise,  toward  Colville. 

“ Oh  no,” owned  Miss  Graham.  “He’s 
a clergyman.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  addressed  herself  to  Colville. 
“You  must  go  to  hear  him  some  day.  He’s 
very  interesting,  if  you  don’t  mind  his 
being  rather  Low-Church.” 

Colville  was  going  to  pretend  to  an  ad- 
vanced degree  of  ritualism,  but  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  a serious  matter  to 
Mrs.  Bowen,  and  he  asked  instead  who  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Waters. 

“Oh,  isn’t  he  lovely  ?”  cried  Miss  Gra- 
ham. “There,  Mrs.  Bowen  ! Mr.  Waters’s 
manner  is  what  I call  truly  compliment- 
ary. He  always  talks  to  you  as  if  he  ex- 
pected you  to  be  interested  in  serious  ^nat- 
ters, and  as  if  you  were  his  intellectual 
equal.  And  he’s  so  happy  here  in  Flor- 
ence! He  gives  you  the  impression  of 
feeling  every  breath  he  breathes  here  a 
privilege.  You  ought  to  hear  him  talk 
about  Savonarola,  Mr.  Colville.” 

“Well,”  said  Colville,  “I’ve  heard  a 
great  many  people  talk  about  Savonarola, 
and  I’m  rather  glad  he  talked  tome  about 
American  girls.” 

“American  girls !”  uttered  Miss  Graham, 
in  a little  scream.  “Did  Mr.  Waters  talk 
to  you  about  girls  ?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?  He  was  probably 
in  love  with  one  once.” 

“Mr.  Waters  ?”  cried  the  girl.  “ What 
nonsense !” 

“Well,  then,  with  some  old  lady. 
Would  you  like  that  better  ?” 

Miss  Graham  looked  at  Mrs.  Bowen  for 
permission,  as  it  seemed,  and  then  laughed, 
but  did  not  attempt  any  reply  to  Colville. 

“You  find  even  that  incredible  of 
such  pyramidal  antiquity,”  he  resumed. 
“Well,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  I told  him 
what  that  German  said,  and  we  agreed 
beautifully  about  another  type  of  Ameri- 
can girl  which  we  said  we  preferred.” 

“Oh!  What  could  it  be?”  demanded 
Miss  Graham. 

“ Ah,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  easy  to  say  right 
off-hand,”  answered  Colville,  indolently. 

Mrs.  Bowen  put  her  hand  under  the  el- 
bow of  the  arm  holding  her  screen.  “I 
don’t  believe  I should  agree  with  you  so 


well,”  she  said,  apparently  with  a sort  of 
didactic  intention. 

They  entered  into  a discussion  which  is 
always  fruitful  with  Americans — the  dis- 
cussion of  American  girlhood,  and  Colville 
contended  for  the  old  national  ideal  of 
girlish  liberty  as  wide  as  the  continent,  as 
fast  as  the  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Bowen  with- 
stood him  with  delicate  firmness.  “ Oh,” 
he  said,  “you’re  Europeanized.” 

“I  certainly  prefer  the  European  plan 
of  bringing  up  girls,”  she  replied,  stead- 
fastly. “I  shouldn’t  think  of  letting  a 
daughter  of  mine  have  the  freedom  Iliad.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  it  will  come  right  in  the 
next  generation,  then;  she  wrill  let  her 
daughter  have  the  freedom  she  hadn’t.” 

“Not  if  I’m  alive  to  prevent  it,”  cried 
Mrs.  Bowen. 

Colville  laughed.  “Which  plan  do  you 
prefer,  Miss  Graham  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  quite  the  same  now 
as  it  used  to  be,”  answered  the  girl,  eva- 
sively. 

“Well,  then,  all  I can  say  is  that  if  I 
had  died  before  this  change,  I had  lived  a 
blessed  time.  I perceive  more  and  more 
that  I’m  obsolete.  I’m  in  my  dotage;  I 
prattle  of  the  good  old  times,  and  the  new 
spirit  of  the  age  flouts  me.  Miss  Effie,  do 
you  prefer  the  Amer — ” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  her  mother, 
quickly.  “ Effie  is  out  of  the  question.  It's 
time  you  were  in  bed,  Effie.” 

The  child  came  with  instant  submissive- 
ness and  kissed  her  mother  good  night; 
she  kissed  Miss  Graham,  and  gave  her 
hand  to  Colville.  He  held  it  a moment, 
letting  her  pull  shyly  away  from  him, 
wThile  he  lolled  back  in  his  chair,  and 
laughed  at  her  with  his  sad  eyes.  “It’s 
past  the  time  I should  be  in  bed,  my  dear, 
and  I’m  sitting  up  merely  because  there’s 
nobody  to  send  me.  It’s  not  that  I’m  real- 
ly such  a very  bad  boy.  Good -night. 
Don’t  put  me  into  a disagreeable  dream; 
put  me  into  a nice  one.”  The  child 
bridled  at  the  mild  pleasantry,  and  when 
Colville  released  her  hand  she  suddenly 
stooped  forward  and  kissed  him. 

“ You’re  so  funny  T she  cried,  and  ran 
and  escaped  beyond  the  jiortiire. 

Mrs.  Bowen  stared  in  the  same  direction, 
but  not  with  severity.  “ Really,  Effie  has 
been  carried  a little  beyond  herself.” 

“ Well,”  said  Colville,  “that’s  one  con- 
quest since  I came  to  Florence.  And 
merely  by  being  funny!  When  I was  in 
Florence  before,  Mrs.  Bowen,”  he  contin- 
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ued,  after  a moment,  44  there  were  two  la- 
dies here,  and  I used  to  go  about  quite  free- 
ly with  either  of  them.  They  w^ere  both 
very  pretty,  and  we  were  all  very  young. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  charming?”  Mrs. 
Bowen  colored  a lovely  red,  and  smiled, 
but  made  no  other  response.  44  Florence 
has  changed  very  much  for  the  worse  since 
that  time.  There  used  to  be  a pretty 
flower  girl,  with  a wide  flapping  straw  hat, 
who  flung  a heavy  bough  full  of  roses  into 
my  lap  when  she  met  me  driving  across 
the  Carraja  bridge.  I spent  an  hour  look- 
ing for  that  girl  to-day,  and  couldn't  find 
her.  The  only  flower  girl  I could  find 
was  a fat  one  of  fifty,  who  kept  me  fifteen 
minutes  in  Via  Tornabuoni  while  she  was 
fumbling  away  at  my  button-hole,  trying 
to  poke  three  second-hand  violets  and  a 
sickly  daisy  into  it.  Ah,  youth ! youth ! I 
suppose  a young  fellow  could  have  found 
that  other  flower  girl  at  a glance;  but  my 
old  eyes!  No,  we  belong,  each  of  us,  to 
our  own  generation.  Mrs.  Bowen,”  he 
said,  with  a touch  of  tragedy  — whether 
real  or  affected  he  did  not  well  know  him- 
self— in  his  hardiness,  44  what  has  become 
of  Mi-s.  Pilsbury  ?” 

“Mrs.  Milbury,  you  mean?"  gasped  Mrs. 
Bowen,  in  affright  at  his  boldness. 

“Milbury,  Bilbury,  Pilsbury — it's  all 
one,  so  long  as  it  isn’t — ” 

“They’re  living  in  Chicago!”  she  hast- 
ened to  reply,  as  if  she  were  afraid  lie  was 
going  to  say,  “so  long  as  it  isn’t  Colville,” 
and  she  could  not  have  borne  that. 

Colville  clasped  his  hands  at  the  back  of 
his  head  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Bowen  with 
eyes  that  let  her  know  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly aware  she  had  been  telling  Miss  Gra- 
ham of  his  youthful  romance,  and  that  he 
had  now  touched  it  purposely.  “And  you 
wouldn’t,”  he  said,  as  if  that  were  quite 
relevant  to  what  they  had  been  talking 
about — “you  wouldn’t  let  Miss  Graham  go 
out  walking  alone  with  a dotard  like  me  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

Colville  got  to  his  feet  by  a surprising 
activity.  “Good-by,  Miss  Graham.”  He 


offered  his  hand  to  her  with  burlesque 
despair,  and  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“Thank  you  for  such  a pleasant  evening! 
What  was  your  day,  did  you  say  ?” 

“Oh,  any  day!”  said  Mi's.  Bowen,  cor- 
dially, giving  her  hand. 

“Do  you  know  whom  you  look  like?” 
he  asked,  holding  it. 

“No.” 

“ Lina  Ridgely.” 

The  ladies  stirred  softly  in  their  draper- 
ies after  he  was  gone.  They  turned  and 
faced  the  hearth,  where  a log  burned  in  a 
bed  of  hot  ashes,  softly  purring  and  tick- 
ing to  itself,  and  whilst  they  stood  pressing 
their  hands  against  the  warm  fronts  of  their 
dresses,  as  the  fashion  of  women  is  before 
a fire,  the  clock  on  the  mantel  began  to 
strike  twelve. 

“Was  that  her  name  ?”  asked  Miss  Gra- 
ham, when  the  clock  had  had  its  say. 
“Lina  Ridgely?” 

“No;  that  was  my  name,”  answered 
Mi's.  Bowen. 

“Oh  yes!”  murmured  the  young  girl, 
apologetically. 

“She  led  him  on ; she  certainly  encour- 
aged him.  It  was  shocking.  He  wTas  quite 
wild  about  it.” 

4 4 She  must  have  been  a cruel  girl.  How 
could  he  speak  of  it  so  lightly  ?” 

“It  was  best  to  speak  of  it,  and  have 
done  witli  it,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “He 
knew  that  I must  have  been  telling  you 
something  about  it.” 

“Yes.  How  bold  it  was!  A young 
man  couldn’t  have  done  it!  Yes,  he’s  fas- 
cinating. But  how  old  and  sad  he  looked 
as  he  lay  back  there  in  the  chair!” 

“Old?  I didn’t  think  he  looked  old. 
He  looked  sad.  Yes,  it’s  left  its  mark  on 
him.” 

The  log  burned  quite  through  to  its  core, 
and  fell  asunder,  a bristling  mass  of  em- 
bers. They  had  been  looking  at  it  with 
downcast  heads.  Now  they  lifted  their 
faces,  and  saw  the  pity  in  each  other’s  eyes, 
and  the  beautiful  girl  impulsively  kissed 
the  pretty  woman  good-night. 
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0LONG  and  lagging  hours  of  time, 
How  heavily  the  "hope  you  mock, 
How  slow  you  creep  across  the  clock, 
When  the  child  waits  for  you  to  chime 
The  year  returning  in  its  prime — 
yet  all  so  glad!  yet  all  so  glad! 
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O hurrying  hours,  when  age  is  nigh, 
So  breathlessly  you  sweep  along, 

So  fast  your  flashing  circles  throng 
By  failing*  sense  and  dazzled  eye, 

We  scarcely  see  them  as  they  fly — 
And  all  so  sad!  and  all  so  sad! 
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YOU  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I told  you 
what  an  excitement  it  raised  when 
Abner  got  Aunt  Powell’s  letter  saying 
how  the  doctor  had  ordered  her  away  from 
the  New  England  climate,  and  that  she 
was  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  and  wanted 
him  to  look  up  a quiet  little  country  house 
for  her  near  by  to  Gloster.  Nothing  ex- 
travagant, she  said;  just  a little  home 
where  she  could  end  her  days  within 
call  of  her  brother's  children,  and  feel 
that  she  wasn’t  alone  in  the  world.  She 
wouldn’t  want  to  pay  over  $20,000,  she 
said. 

Law  me!  the  buzzing  there  was  in  the 
family  when  we  all  learned  the  news! 
And  it  was  nearly  a whole  day  before  we 
knew  anything  about  it!  Jennie  Powell 
always  was  mercenary  and  selfish.  I saw 
that,  and  said  so  too,  long  before  Abner 
married  her,  and  she  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  keep  that  letter  a secret,  so  as  to 
have  Aunt  Powell’s  affairs  in  their  own 
hands.  Just  as  though  Aunt  Powell 
wasn’t  as  dear  to  the  other  children  as  she 
could  be  to  a woman  who  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  her  until  she  married  into  our 
family.  But  Jennie  was  just  as  gossipy 
and  talkative  as  she  was  mercenary,  and 
more  too,  and  she  couldn’t  go  to  bed  with 
such  news  as  that  and  live  through  the 
night,  and  she  knew  it.  So,  before  sun- 
set, out  it  all  came,  in  solemn  confidence, 
to  half  a dozen  acquaintances  and  three 
or  four  relations. 

And  then  how  we  raced  from  house  to 
house,  and  how  our  tongues  run  and  run, 
and  how  we  tried  to  find  out  everything 
and  tell  nothing!  And  the  family  con- 
sultations held  in  every  Powell  house  that 
night  after  the  children  were  put  to  bed! 
And  the  shower  of  letters  that  fell  into 
the  Gloster  post-office  that  night  after  all 
the  town  was  asleep,  addressed  to  Miss  Lu- 
cinda Powell,  Skenadoquonooksis,  Maine! 
Lem  said  he  was  too  sleepy  to  write  for  me, 
but  I made  him  do  it,  and  posted  him  off 
with  it.  And  what  should  he  do  but  go 
over  to  Abner  Powell’s  and  tell  Abner 
he  was  going  to  the  post-office,  and  ask 
him  if  he  had  any  letters  he  could  carry 
down  and  post  for  him! 

Abner  sat  there  at  the  table,  up  to  his 
eyes  in  ink  and  paper.  He  stared  at  Lem, 
and  then  began  to  stammer,  and  finally 
looked  at  Jennie. 

“No,”  snapped  Jennie,  “we  haven’t 


any  letters  you  can  post  for  us.  What 
did  you  want  to  know  for  ?” 

And  Lem  laughed,  and  said  he  only 
wanted  to  be  neighborly,  and  went  on. 
And  if  that  aggravating  man  didn’t  sit 
down  on  the  office  steps,  and  stay  there  in 
the  dark  until  past  midnight,  waiting  for 
the  others  to  come ! And  they  came  right 
along,  Abner  Powell  first  one,  and  Jasper 
Blake  and  Hamer  Powell  and  ’Siah  Brad- 
ley and  Warder  Martin.  And  every  time 
one  of  them  men  come  along  and  began 
fumbling  and  feeling  in  the  dark  for  the 
box,  Lem  would  call  him  by  name  and 
say : “Good-evening.  You’ll  find  the  let- 
ter-box in  the  lower  right-hand  panel  of 
the  door.” 

Abner  Powell  jumped  so  when  he  call- 
ed to  him  that  he  knocked  off  his  hat  and 
broke  his  spectacles  against  the  door. 
Abner’s  a little  near-sighted;  and  none  of 
’em  thanked  Lem  for  making  them  look 
so  ridiculous;  but  when  I told  him  I didn’t 
think  it  was  just  the  thing  to  aggravate 
the  rest  of  them  and  get  them  down  on 
us,  he  said  he  was  only  a brother-in-law 
to  this  family  anyhow,  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  his  thirds  out  in  fun.  And 
next  morning  if  old  Bert  Cramer,  the  post- 
master, didn’t  ask  Hamer,  right  before  all 
the  loungers  in  the  store,  if  the  Powell 
family  had  got  special  rates  on  letters  to 
Skenadoquonooksis!  As  though  it  was 
any  of  his  business  how  many  letters 
people  wrote  to  their  own  father’s  only 
sister ! 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  hadn’t  none  of  us 
corresponded  much  with  Aunt  Powell, 
only  for  some  five  or  six  years  back.  She 
and  father,  you  see,  were  only  children, 
and  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age. 
Father  came  to  Pennsylvania  when  he 
was  quite  a young  man,  married  here,  and 
settled  down  in  Gloster.  He  didn’t  accu- 
mulate much  of  anything  but  a family, 
and  he  never  felt  able  to  go  back  to  see 
the  sister  he  left  teaching  school  down  in 
Maine.  After  mother  died  he  wrote  to 
Aunt  Powell,  offering  her  a home  with 
him.  It  was  very  generous  in  father,  for 
he  was  not  a rich  man — far  from  it.  But 
Aunt  Powell  wrote  a very  sympathetic 
letter,  and  kind  of  incidentally  asked  how 
many  children  he  had;  and  when  he  told 
her  six,  her  next  letter  was  just  as  kind  as 
it  could  be , and  she  thanked  him  for  finding 
time,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  house- 
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hold  and  business  cares,  to  remember  her, 
and  think  of  her  so  kindly  in  connection 
with  his  own  dear  ones,  but  she  was  very 
com  fortable,  she  said ; she  needed  nothing ; 
she  preferred  school- teaching  to  house- 
keeping, and  was  too  busy  to  take  the  time 
for  such  a long  journey.  So  we  never 
saw  her;  but  I don’t  think  anybody  was 
very  much  disappointed  at  the  time,  ex- 
cept father. 

But  bv-and-by  came  stories  of  a very 
romantic  chapter  in  Aunt  Powell’s  his- 
tory. We  didn’t  hear  anything  about  it 
until  long  after  father  died. 

She  was  engaged  to  a young  sea-cap- 
tain, and  that  was  before  our  mother  died. 
One  day  he  came  to  bid  Aunt  Powell  good- 
by.  He  was  going  to  India  and  Australia 
before  he  returned,  and  when  he  came 
back  they  were  to  be  married.  As  he 
walked  away  down  the  little  garden  path 
that  led  from  the  cottage  door  he  turn- 
ed, and  loosing  the  blue  kerchief  from 
about  his  neck,  tossed  it  back  toward  her, 
where  she  stood  trying  in  vain  to  fight 
back  her  tears,  and  called,  “Dry  your 
blue  eyes  with  this  while  I'm  gone,  sweet- 
heart.” 

But  a breath  of  wind  caught  the  drift- 
ing bit  of  silk  away  from  her  outstretch- 
ed hands  and  tossed  it  into  the  climbing 
branches  of  a rose-tree  that  arched  above 

the  window. 

“ Oh,  my  love-token !”  cried  Aunt  Pow- 
ell. “The  wind  takes  away  my  lover, 
and  then  snatches  his  keepsake  away  from 
me !” 

“Never  mind,”  he  called  back,  in  his 
cheery  way — “never  mind,  heart  of 
mine ; let  it  flutter  aloft  there  till  I come 

back.” 

And  Aunt  Powell  threw  him  a kiss,  and 
then  the  tears  in  her  blue  eyes  shut  out 
her  lover  like  a mist,  and  the  mist  never 
cleared  away.  For  summer  and  winter 
came  and  went,  and  the  blue  kerchief  in 
the  rose-tree  paled  in  the  sun  and  faded 
in  the  rain.  The  winds  rent  and  tattered 
it,  the  roses  came  and  hid  it.  and  the  win- 
ter days  showed  it  a ragged  signal  of  faded 
blue  fluttering  like  a flag  of  distress  from 
some  storm-beaten  ship ; but  the  hand  that 
set  the  signal  was  gleaming  white  down 
in  the  red  coral.  The  angry  winds  that 
had  driven  her  lover's  ship  upon  the  piti- 
less rocks  came  in  the  June  days  and  kiss- 
ed the  faded  kerchief  softly,  and  caressed 
it  tenderly,  as  though  in  sorrow  for  what 
they  had  done;  and  in  December  they 
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snatched  and  tore  at  it  angrily,  as  though 
they  would  destroy  every  trace  of  the  sail- 
or from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  Aunt  Powell  never  touched  it. 

“Let  it  wave  there  till  he  comes  back,'’ 
she  said : “he  may  see  it  yet,  some  day,  and 
know  that  I am  waiting  for  him.” 

And  so  it  fluttered  and  faded,  and  little 
by  little  the  winds  tore  it  away,  and  the 
blue  in  her  eyes  faded  with  the  silken  to- 
ken, and  their  light  grew  dim  as  the  hope 
in  her  heart  went  out. 

All  that  her  sailor  had  in  the  world  he 
had  left  to  his  sweetheart.  He  was  an 
only  child,  and  when  his  heart-broken  old 
father  followed  him,  in  a few  years,  he  too 
left  his  fortune,  which  was  an  ample  one, 
to  the  girl  he  lovingly  called  his  daughter, 
in  his  will.  And  so  our  dear  aunt  Powell 
was  very  rich.  But  she  never  married. 

Lovers  knelt  at  her  feet,  for  she  was  still 
beautiful,  but  there  was  only  one  image  in 
her  heart.  And  so  she  grew  old  and  rich 
and  lonely. 

But  when,  little  by  little,  this  story  came 
to  us,  our  hearts  warmed  to  our  father’s 
only  sister.  We  wrote  to  her  often  and 
most  affectionately.  We  learned  her  birth- 
day, and  always  remembered  her  with  lov- 
ing messages  and  such  little  presents  as  we 
could  afford.  I encouraged  the  children 
to  write  to  her,  and  Lem  went  and  told 
Abner  about  it,  and  if  Jennie  didn’t  keep 
every  one  of  her  four  children  away  from 
Sunday-school,  the  very  next  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, to  make  them  write  to  Aunt  Pow- 
ell! I told  Mrs.  Roberts  I thought  she 
ought  to  be  disciplined  for  it,  if  she  was 
my  own  brother  s wife.  The  idea  that  any 
woman  could  imperil  the  souls  of  her  own 
children  for  her  own  mercenary  schemes! 

For  my  own  part,  I loved  Aunt  Powell  hon- 
estly and  disinterested.  Jennie,  I know, 
was  mercenary  from  the  very  start,  and  so 
was  Hamer’s  wife,  but  they  wasn’t  neither 
of  them  Powells.  When  Jasper  Blake 
built  his  new  house  on  Wayne  Street 
Maria  wrote  to  Aunt  Powell  that  they  had 
built  the  largest  room  in  the  house  with 
a big  bay-window  especially  for  her;  it 
would  always  be  called  “Aunt  Powell’s 
room,”  and  whether  she  ever  came  to  stay 
in  it  or  not,  no  one  else  would  ever  occupy 
it.  And  for  a very  good  reason  too:  they 
weren’t  able  to  furnish  it;  and  they  didn’t 
even  paint  it,  for  that  matter,  for  nearly 
two  years  after  they  lived  in  that  house, 
and  they  used  it  for  a general  lumber- 
room.  A nice  time  Aunt  Powell,  or  any- 
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body  else,  except  the  rats,  would  have  had 
living*  in  that  “nice  large  room”! 

Well,  at  last  Aunt  Powell  came,  with 
seven  trunks  and  a French  maid.  Abner 
drove  over  to  the  station  to  bring  her 
home.  He  and  Jennie  had  it  all  fixed  up 
to  take  her  right  to  their  house,  and  shut 
all  the  rest  of  us  out  on  the  plea  that  Aunt 
Powell  was  fatigued  and  needed  rest.  But 
Jennie,  as  usual,  confided  her  little  plan 
to  three  or  four  confidential  friends  out- 
side the  family.  She  seemed  more  sur- 
prised than  delighted  to  see  us  as  we  came 
dropping  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes before  stage  time,  and  when  Abner 
came,  leading  Aunt  Powell  into  a parlor 
just  full  to  the  windows  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  children,  his  face  was 
a study  for  a photographer.  He  didn’t 
even  have  the  pleasure  of  being  master  of 
ceremonies  in  his  own  house  either,  for 
before  he  could  recover  from  his  amaze- 
ment we  had  captured  Aunt  Powell,  in- 
troduced ourselves,  and  made  the  most  of 
our  first  opportunity. 

If  ever  Aunt  Powell  had  been  beautiful, 
it  was  a long  time  before  we  saw  her.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  as  diamonds,  but  one  of 
them  was  a little  “set,” and  she  could  pin 
you  with  that  eye  like  a gimlet.  She  was 
tall  and  angular;  dressed  like  a lady,  but 
very  quietly,  and  wore  no  jewelry,  save 
an  elegant  pearl  pin  at  her  throat.  Her 
maid  was  the  ugliest  and  crossest  creature 
in  all  this  world,  I do  believe,  and  as  none 
of  us  understood  a word  of  French,  the 
bits  of  conversation  those  two  used  to  have 
when  we  were  with  them  were  fairly  mad- 
dening, epecially  if  Aunt  Powell  happen- 
ed to  transfix  you  with  her  “set”  eye, 
while  she  looked  at  her  maid  with  the 
other. 

In  about  a month  Aunt  Powell  felt 
strong  enough  to  look  at  the  places  Abner 
had  selected  for  her.  But  none  of  them 
suited,  and  at  last  she  grew  weary  of  law- 
yers and  agents,  and  began  to  talk  mourn- 
fully about  going  back  to  her  home  in 
Maine. 

“Where  I know  I will  die  of  home- 
sickness,” she  said,  “because  I have,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  learned  how  sweet 
it  is  to  live  among  those  of  your  own 
blood.” 

“Aunt  Powell,”  I spoke  up,  quick  as  a 
flash,  “ why  should  you  wear  yourself  out 
looking  for  a home  when  you  always  seem 
so  contented  in  the  little  blue  room  at  our 
house  ? It  isn’t  what  you’ve  been  accus- 
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tomed  to,  I know,  but  if  you  like  it,  or  will 
endure  it,  I can’t  tell  you  how  glad  we  will 
all  be  to  call  it  yours,  and  all  the  rest  of 
your  days  you  can — ” 

With  that  Aunt  Powell  stopped  my 
words  with  kisses,  and  began  to  cry. 
When  she  could  command  her  voice  she 
blessed  me,  and  said  my  home  should  be 
hers  “for  the  little  time,”  she  faltered, 
“that  I want  a home.” 

And  that  very  afternoon  Aunt  Powell 
and  the  seven  trunks  and  the  French 
maid  were  moved  to  our  house,  aud  I was 
hated  most  cordially  and  politely  by  all 
the  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  Powell 
family. 

Once  settled,  I am  free  to  say  Aunt  Pow- 
ell was  anything  but  a pleasant  compan- 
ion. She  had  her  breakfast  at  all  hours 
of  the  morning,  sometimes  in  the  dining- 
room, sometimes  in  her  own  room,  and 
sometimes  in  my  sitting-room.  She  was 
generally  irritable  and  imperious,  aud  act- 
ed as  though  the  house  belonged  to  her.  At 
other  times  she  had  a wonderfully  sweet, 
winning  way  with  her  that  charmed  you 
in  spite  of  herself.  The  children  never 
liked  her,  however,  and  as  she  detested  to- 
bacco, Lem’s  one  little  weakness,  his  after- 
supper cigar  was  reformed  in  short  order. 
“Mark  the  perfect  man,” said  Lem;  but  I 
caught  him  once  or  twice  puffing  away  at 
a great  black  pipe  out  in  the  wood-shed, 
so  I wasn’t  much  afraid  that  his  reforma- 
tion was  going  to  strike  in  on  him.  And 
Aunt  Powell  “couldn’t  abide  a great  blind- 
ing glare  of  light,”  so  our  cheery  little 
home  was  shut  up  until  it  was  as  dismal 
as  a spare  room.  She  slept  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning,  and  we  had  to  sit  up  and 
entertain  her  late  every  night,  so  that  we 
who  had  to  rise  with  the  lark  nearly  died 
of  sleepiness.  It  was  very  wearing,  but 
we  bore  it  bravely. 

“We  can  work  a great  deal  harder  than 
this  for  $50,000,”  Lem  used  to  groan  as  he 
fell  into  bed  at  night,  and  the  unmeasured 
envy  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  kept  me 
bravely  up. 

After  we  had  endured  this  for  two  full 
years,  if  Aunt  Powell  didn’t  up  and  go  to 
Abner’s ! I was  so  mad  I broke  down  and 
cried. 

“Don’t  be  so  heart-broken  about  it,  my 
dear  child,”  said  Aunt  Powell,  tenderly. 
And  then  she  put  her  arms  about  me,  and 
told  me  how  sorry  she  was  to  go  away 
from  the  little  blue  room  that  hacl  become 
so  dear  to  her;  but  some  talk  had  reached 
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her  ears,  she  said,  that  convinced  her  the 
other  children  were  jealous  of  her  staying 
so  long  with  me,  and  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  the  cause  of  any  contention.  She 
was  going  to  stay  with  Abner  for  a little 
while  to  pacify  Jennie  (Jennie,  I knew 
myself,  was  really  outrageous,  and  talk- 
ing dreadfully).  “But  it's  only  for  a little 
while, ” Aunt  Powell  said.  “ Keep  the  lit- 
tle blue  room  for  me.” 

And  away  went  Aunt  Powell,  French 
maid,  and  the  seven  trunks — “the  Pleia- 
des,” Lem  called  them.  And  vexed  as  I 
was  about  it  all,  the  children  were  so  de- 
lighted, Lem  looked  so  comfortable  with 
his  cigar — for  he  fell  from  grace  the  min- 
ute the  restraining  cause  was  gone — and 
the  house  was  so  bright  and  cheery,  that  I 
felt  half  reconciled  to  it. 

“Let's  go  to  bed  before  supper,”  said 
Lem.  “I  haven't  had  a square  ration  of 
sleep  in  two  years.” 

Aunt  Powell  led  Jennie  a dance,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it.  Jennie,  whatever  other 
faults  she  had,  and  I do  not  screen  her, 
even  though  she  is  my  own  brother's  wife, 
is  a model  housekeeper.  Everything  goes 
by  clock-work  in  that  house.  The  very 
cat  goes  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  knows 
better  than  to  get  up  before  the  alarm-clock 
rings  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning. 
Jennie  wouldn't  put  off  her  regular  sweep- 
ing days  not  for  a funeral  in  the  house. 
But  Aunt  Powell,  as  soon  as  she  found 
what  were  the  sweeping  days,  settled  upon 
those  very  days  for  taking  her  morning 
nap  in  the  parlor.  Abner  Powell  was  as 
afraid  of  a horse  as  a cat  is  of  water,  and 
Aunt  Powell  made  him  drive  her  out  twice 
a week.  I wonder  the  man  didn't  turn 
gray.  I don't  believe  a single  wash-day 
passed  while  she  was  living  with  Abner 
that  she  didn't  insist  on  having  some  of 
us  to  dinner,  although  that  was  nearly  as 
hard  on  the  rest  of  us  as  it  was  on  Jennie. 

I think  she  lived  at  Abner's  for  two 
years,  and  then  she  went  to  Warder  Mar- 
tin's, Sarah's  husband.  They  refurnished 
the  parlor  for  her,  and  gave  up  their  own 
room  to  that  hateful  French  maid.  Aunt 
Powell  ruled  them  with  a rod  of  iron  for 
ten  months,  and  then  actually  quarrelled 
with  Sarah  Martin,  the  sweetest,  best-tem- 
pered woman  in  the  world  1 It  was  the 
first  quarrel,  I believe,  Sarah  ever  had  in 
her  life.  None  of  us  ever  thought  she 
knew  how  to  quarrel,  but  Aunt  Powell 
managed  to  goad  her  into  it  somehow,  and 
then  went  off  in  a huff  to  Hamer  Powell's, 
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leaving  poor  Sarah  heart-broken,  and 
Ward  Martin  so  mad  that  he  tumbled  the 
seven  trunks  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  in  broad  daylight,  and  let  them  stand 
there,  a spectacle  for  the  gossipingest  street 
in  Gloster,  until  Hamer  Powell  heard  of 
it,  and  came  with  a dray  to  get  them. 
Hamer  went  to  Ward  while  the  man  was 
loading  on  the  trunks,  and  began  to  talk 
to  him,  a little  severely,  I guess,  about  the 
way  he  had  acted;  but  Ward  roared  out 
that  if  he  said  a word  to  him  he'd  stand 
him  and  the  whole  Powell  family  on  their 
heads  alongside  the  trunks,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  whole  street,  and  the  un- 
bounded wrath  of  Aunt  Powell,  who  heard 
of  it. 

That  very  night  she  sent  for  a lawyer, 
and  before  she  went  to  bed  we  knew  that 
a new  will  had  been  made,  and  Sarah  and 
Ward  were  left  out  of  it.  Of  course  Aunt 
Powell  felt  so  strongly  in  the  matter  we 
couldn't  well  go  against  her.  She  refused 
to  see  Sarah  or  her  husband,  or  go  where 
they  were,  and  so  we  had  to  leave  them 
out  of  all  the  family  gatherings,  and  cut 
them  dead  on  the  street  if  we  met  them 
when  Aunt  Powell  was  with  us.  They 
acted  very  unreasonable  about  it,  and  ig- 
nored the  rest  of  us  everywhere;  all  ex- 
cept Lem.  Lem  visited  there  just  as  usu- 
al, and  told  Ward  he  intended  to  divide 
his  portion  of  the  Powell  fortune  with  him. 

Well,  our  aunt  lived  with  Hamer  Pow- 
ell a year.  Hamer  was  a teller  in  the  Glos- 
ter bank,  and  it  was  through  him  we  learn- 
ed that  Aunt  Powell  had  a big  tin  box, 
locked  and  sealed,  deposited  in  the  vault 
of  the  bank.  She  got  along  pretty  well 
that  year, for  Hamer  and  Alice  were  young 
people,  very  lively,  and  had  lots  of  young 
company,  and  didn't  mind  Aunt  Powell's 
ways  very  much.  They  had  no  settled 
ways  of  their  own  to  be  rooted  out  of,  and 
no  children  for  Aunt  Powell  to  train,  and 
on  the  whole  they  seemed  to  have  an  easy 
time  with  her.  From  Hamer's  she  went 
to  Ellen  Bradley's,  quarrelled  with  Ellen 
straight  along  every  day  for  two  months, 
and  then  lived  quietly  enough  for  the  rest 
of  the  year ; and  then  went  to  Maria  Blake's, 
revolutionized  everything  about  the  house, 
scolded  the  children,  quarrelled  with  Ma- 
ria, and  bull  ied  Jasper,  and  just  as  I was  be- 
ginning to  hope  she  was  coming  back  to  us, 
she  melted  into  her  very  sweetest  temper, 
lived  like  an  angel  for  a few  months,  and 
died  one  morning  with  her  head  pillowed 
in  Maria’s  arms. 
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Well,  the  day  after  the  funeral  we  all 
gathered  at  Abner  Powell’s  to  hear  the  will 
read.  I know  my  heart  was  full  of  real 
sorrow,  but  if  there  was  one  throb  of  genu- 
ine grief  in  another  heart  in  that  room, 
their  faces  didn’t  show  it.  Jennie  Powell’s 
countenance  was  the  very  impersonation 
of  greedy  eagerness,  and  I thought  ’Siali 
Bradley  was  going  to  snatch  the  will  out 
of  the  lawyer's  hands.  Lem  sat  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  handkerchief,  and  I was 
really  delighted  with  the  way  he  was  be- 
having until  I saw  him  wink  at  Ward 
Martin — for  Ward  and  Sarah  were  both 
with  us  now — over  the  top  of  his  handker- 
chief. For  my  part,  I think  such  an  oc- 
casion as  that  is  fully  as  solemn  as  the 
funeral. 

Ward  and  Sarah, as  we  all  knew, got  one 
dollar  apiece.  The  seven  trunks, with  all 
their  contents,  were  left  to  the  French 
maid.  The  rest  of  the  will  devised  all  her 
property  in  Maine.  Abner  Powell  got 
some  pine  lands,  her  close  carriage  and 
black  horses,  and  Jennie  got  a pearl  neck- 
lace and  $10,000  in  bank  stock.  Hamer 
got  180  acres  of  pine  lands  on  the  St.  Croix 
River,  and  $4000  in  mining  stock,  and 
Alice  was  left  two  houses  in  Bangor  and 
$500.  She  gave  to  myself  and  Lem  $40,000, 
$15,000  in  money  and  the  rest  in  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad  stock.  Ellen  Bradley 
and  ’Siahgot  the  manor-house  and  grounds 
at  Skenadoquonooksis,  with  all  the  con- 
tents and  appurtenances  thereunto  apper- 
taining, save  a few  trinkets  and  some  bits 
of  furniture  especially  bequeathed  to  old 
servants.  Maria  Blake  got  $10,000,  and 
Jasper  got  the  yacht  and  four  town  lots 
in  Bangor. 

It  did  seem  too  good  to  be  true.  I cried 
as  I thought  of  the  dear,  loving  soul  who 
had  planned  all  this  happiness  for  us,  and 
wished  I could  have  known  her  and  loved 
her  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  lonely  life. 
The  rest  of  them  tried  to  cry,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  it  was  a false,  strained  ef- 
fort, and  none  of  them  succeeded  very  well 
except  Sarah.  Poor  Sarah!  we  were  all 
so  sorry  for  her.  They  all  seemed  to 
think  I should  do  something  for  her,  but 
I didn’t  see  how  I could  spare  $10,000  from 
what  we  got,  when  we  had  such  a family 
on  our  hands.  Our  first  duty  was  to  our 
children,  of  course.  Hamer  said  he 
couldn’t  say  what  he  could  do  until  he 
found  what  his  pine  lands  and  mining 
stock  were  worth.  Ellen  and  ’Siali  had  no 
ready  money,  and  they  couldn’t  tell  yet 


whether  they  would  sell  the  manor-house 
or  live  in  it;  and  Jasper  said  he  could  let 
them  have  one  of  his  town  lots  in  Bangor 
for  a reasonable  price  and  on  long  time, 
if  they  wanted  to  go  there  and  build  on 
it.  And  so  Ward  got  up,  by-and-by,  and 
took  Sarah  home  with  him,  and  Lem 
stepped  to  the  front  window  and  fired  a 
wink  at  them  as  they  went  down  the  steps 
that  brought  a grateful  smile  through  Sa- 
rah’s tears  and  a grimace  to  Ward  Mar- 
tin's rough  face.  All  the  same,  I made 
up  my  mind  that  Lem  Wasson  wasn’t 
going  to  rob  my  children  so  long  as 
they  had  a mother  to  love  and  care  for 
them.  And,  after  all,  it  was  Ward  Mar- 
tin’s own  fault:  we  all  agreed  that  if  he 
hadn’t  acted  the  way  he  did  about  the 
trunks,  Aunt  Powell  could  have  been 
reconciled. 

Then,  after  Ward  and  Sarah  went  away, 
the  French  maid  came  in.  She  protested 
and  stormed  and  vowed  she  would  contest 
the  will,  and  threatened  all  sorts  of  dread- 
ful things,  and  at  last  she  became  hyster- 
ical, and  screamed  until  the  neighbors  be- 
gan to  run  out  into  the  street.  Finally 
the  boys  had  us  pack  all  Aunt  Powell’s 
trunks,  and  then  they  gave  the  maid  fifty 
dollars  to  take  them  away  and  be  satisfied, 
and  so  they  sent  the  hateful  thing  away, 
and  we  saw  her  no  more. 

In  due  time  Abner  Powell  and  Lawyer 
Bonney  started  away  for  Maine  to  take  pos- 
session of  things.  I wanted  Lem  to  go  too, 
but  he  said  it  wasn’t  the  thing  for  recruits 
to  be  too  fresh,  and  he  would  stay  home 
and  sit  up  with  Ward.  The  rest  of  us 
whiled  away  the  long  days  of  Abner’s  ab- 
sence by  planning  and  quarrelling  in  the 
most  excited  manner,  now  and  then  tor- 
mented by  the  sight  of  Sarah’s  disappoint- 
ed face,  although  she  seldom  met  with  us 
now.  Before  Abner  went  away  he  re- 
signed his  place  as  superintendent  in  the 
paper-mills,  and  Ward,  who  needed  it  so 
much,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

“So  that,  after  all,”  said  Sarah,  “we 
have  got  something  out  of  Aunt  Powell’s 
will.” 

Seven  long,  long,  weary  days,  eight 
days,  nine  days,  and  no  Abner.  We  be- 
gan to  speak  darkly  in  separate  groups, 
and  watch  Jennie  closely,  for  we  suspect- 
ed that  Abner  had  embezzled  all  the  prop- 
erty and  ran  away  to  Europe,  where  Jen- 
nie and  the  children  would  join  him.  But 
on  the  tenth  day,  when  most  of  the  family 
was  assembled  in  Abner’s  house,  the  stage 
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drove  up  from  the  station  and  Abner  stag- 
gered into  the  house. 

Haggard,  pale  as  a ghost,  his  beard  un- 
shaven, his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head  and 
glaring  like  a maniac’s,  his  hair  tangled, 
his  clothing  rumpled  and  awry,  and  his 
whole  appearance  rough  and  unkempt, 
the  man  looked  so  gray  and  ghastly  we 
were  afraid  of  him. 

“What  is  it?”  I screamed,  seized  with 
a horrible  fear.  “Abner  Powell,  what 
have  you  done  with  my  forty  thousand 

dollars  ?” 

“Where  is  my  bank  stock  ?”  shrieked 

Maria. 

“Where  is  my  wife’s  dollar?”  roared 
Ward  Martin. 

“Man  l”  shouted  Hamer  Powell,  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  “don’t  tell  me  you  have 
been  gambling  on  the  cars,  for  I’ll  strike 
you  dead  if  you  do!” 

“Where  is  our  aunt’s  legacy  ?”  roared 
’Siah  Bradley,  collaring  the  haggard  man 
on  the  other  side. 

The  wretched  creature  gasped  twice  or 
thrice,  aud  said,  in  a hoarse,  strange  voice, 
“There  ain’t  none.” 

“Then  what  have  you  done  with  it, 
you  wretch?”  we  all  screamed,  gathering 
close  around  him. 

The  very  life  seemed  to  die  out  of  his 
face,  and  only  the  glaring  eyes  turned  to- 
ward us  as  he  groaned,  “ There  never  was 

any.” 

“ Liar!”  everybody  shouted.  “Oh,  you 
awful  liar ! You  robber ! You  thief ! Oh, 
you  miserable  scoundrel!  You  dreadful 
thief!” 

And  Hamer  Powell  started  Alice's  boy 
off  on  the  run  to  bring  a policeman  and 
the  burgess  and  the  bank  watchman  to 
arrest  the  brazen-faced  embezzler. 

But  just  before  the  policeman  made  the 
arrest,  Lawyer  Bonney,  who  had  stopped 
at  the  bank  on  the  way  to  get  Aunt  Pow- 
ell's tin  box,  came  in  and  told  us  every- 
thing, for  Abner  was  now  incapable  of  co- 
herent speech. 

Aunt  Powell’s  “manor-house”  at  Ske- 
nadoquonooksis  was  a little  four-room  cot- 
tage, swallowed  up  clear  out  of  sight,  Law- 
yer Bonney  said,  by  two  mortgages  and  a 
tax-title,  and  that  was  all.  She  never  had 
a dollar  in  the  world  beyond  her  savings 
from  her  salary  as  a school-teacher,  and 
those  were  all  spent  since  she  came  to  Glos- 
ter.  The  pine  lands  on  the  St.  Croix,  the 


railroad  and  mining  stock  and  Bangor  town 
lots  described  in  the  will,  were  pleasant 
fictions  of  Aunt  Powell's  brain. 

There  was  one  hope  left.  The  sealed 
and  brass-locked  tin  box.  While  we  sat, 
stunned  and  dumb,  staring  at  each  other, 
the  box  was  opened.  It  contained  all  our 
letters  of  years  past,  written  to  her  when 
we  thought  she  was  very  wealthy.  Only 
these  and  nothing  more. 

There  was  a hollow  groan  run  all  around 
the  room.  “ For  mercy’s  sake,”  said  Al- 
ice, “do  pull  down  the  blinds,  somebody !” 

And  then  the  boys  and  Lawyer  Bonney 
counted  up  all  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
and  Abner's  trip  and  the  lawyer’s  expenses 
and  fees,  and  we  had  to  throw  in  and  make 
up  the  amount.  All  but  Sarah’s  husband, 
he  only  grinned  when  Hamer  told  him 
what  his  share  would  be. 

“Not  a cent,”  he  protested,  shaking  his 
resolute  head.  “ Aunt  Powell  didn’t  leave 
me  anything  in  her  will.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Lem,  by-and-by, 
breaking  an  awful  silence  with  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  human  voice,  “that 
our  aunt  Powell  kind  of  played  it  on  us.” 

“That  ain’t  the  worst  of  it,”  groaned 
Abner,  rolling  his  hollow  eyes  up  toward 
us — “ that  ain't  the  worst  of  it.” 

We  caught  our  breath  and  waited. 

“ Tell  us  the  worst,  man,”  said  Hamer. 

“She  ain’t  our  aunt  Powell,  and  never 
wa&,”  said  Abner,  speaking  like  a dying 
man.  “Father’s  sister  Lucy  married  a 
ship-builder  and  moved  down  to  Bath  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  she’s  living  there  now. 
This  woman  was  her  housekeeper  when 
she  lived  in — ” 

If  he  finished  the  sentence  nobody  heard 
him.  When  four  women  faint  and  one 
goes  into  hysterics  at  the  same  time,  no- 
body in  that  room  pays  much  attention  to 
conversation. 

Well,  Lem  was  tender  as  a mother  to 
me  that  night.  Only  once,  after  he  had 
put  me  to  bed  and  got  me  quieted  down, 
and  was  smoothing  away  my  headache, he 
said,  “ Well,  I’m  only  a Powell  by  brevet, 
and  I never  can  take  full  rank,  but — ” 

But  I guess  I looked  too  miserable  to  be 
teased,  for  he  smiled,  stooped  to  kiss  me, 
and  suddenly  changed  his  tone. 

“And  after  all,”  he  said,  “Ward  and 
Sarah  are  the  only  ones  who  got  anything 
out  of  Aunt  Powell’s  will.  The  guerril- 
las are  in  luck.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TITRS.  THORNE  improved.  She  was 
1?A  still  very  weak,  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  the  cough  continued  at  intervals  to 
rack  her  wasted  frame.  But  there  was 
now  no  fever;  she  slept  through  the 
nights;  she  had  always  been  so  delicate 
in  appearance  that  she  did  not  seem  much 
more  fragile  now.  These  at  least  were 
the  assertions  of  her  Gracias  friends.  Her 
Gracias  friends  were  determined  to  believe 
that  time  and  good  nursing  would  restore 
her.  The  nursing  they  attended  to  them- 
selves, and  with  devoted  care,  one  succeed- 
ing the  other  day  after  day.  Mrs.  Thorne 
appreciated  their  good  offices.  But  she 
no  longer  concealed  her  preference  for  the 
companionship,  whenever  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  of  Margaret  Harold. 

44 1 have  pretended  so  long!”  she  said  to 
Margaret,  when  they  were  alone  together. 
“I  am  so  tired  of  pretending!  and  with 
you  I can  be  myself.  It  isn't  really  ne- 
cessary now  to  be  any  one  else,  now  that 
I shall  so  soon  have  to  go:  but  I have  got 
into  such  a habit  of  it  with  the  others  that 
I shouldn't  know  how  to  stop.  With  you 
I can  talk  freely.  And  you  are  the  only 
one.” 

“So  long  as  it  doesn't  tire  you,”  Mar- 
garet answered. 

“It  tires  me  a great  deal  more  to  be 
silent,”  said  Mrs.  Thorne.  And  Margaret 
believed  her. 

Often,  therefore,  when  Margaret  came 
down  to  East  Angels,  Mrs.  Thorne  would 
send  Garda  into  the  open  air  to  stroll 
about,  or  rest  under  the  rose-tree,  and 
then,  while  Madam  Ruiz,  or  Mrs.  Carew, 
or  whoever  happened  to  be  in  attendance, 
was  sleeping  to  make  up  for  the  broken 
rest  of  the  coming  night,  she  would  talk 
to  her  Northern  friend,  talk  with  an  open- 
ness which  was  in  itself  a sign  that  the 
many  cautions  of  a peculiarly  cautious 
life  were  drawing  to  a close.  One  reason 
for  this  freedom  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  improvement,  there  were  now 
no  illusions  between  these  two  regarding 
the  hoped-for  recovery.  “We  are  North- 
erners, Margaret,  and  toe  know,”  Mrs. 
Thorne  had  said  one  day,  when  Margaret 
had  raised  her  so  that  she  could  cough 
with  less  difficulty.  “Consumption — our 
kind — these  Southerners  can  not  grasp.” 
She  did  not  wish  to  die,  poor  woman ; she 


clung  to  life  with  desperation.  Never- 
theless, she  found  a momentary  satisfac- 
tion in  a community  of  feeling  with  Mar- 
garet over  this  Southern  lack. 

44  Oh,  all  these  Southern  lacks  — how 
Garda  would  have  been  part  of  them!” 
she  went  on.  “ If  I had  had  to  leave  her 
here,  if  you  had  not  promised  to  take  her, 
how  inevitably  she  would  have  been  sunk 
in  them,  lost  in  them  ! she  would  never 
have  got  out.  Oh ! I so  hate  and  loathe 
it  all  — the  idle,  unrealizing,  contented, 
purely  local  life  of  this  idle  coast.  They 
amounted  to  something  once, perhaps.  But 
their  day  is  over,  and  will  never  come 
back.  They  don't  know  it;  you  couldn't 
make  them  believe  it  even  if  you  should 
try.  That  is  what  makes  you  rage — they’re 
so  completely  mistaken  and  so  completely 
satisfied.  Every  idea  they  have  in  the 
world  is  directly  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  under  which 
they  exist.  But  what  is  that  to  them  ? 
They  think  themselves  superior  to  the 
government.  I'm  not  exaggerating ; it's 
really  true.  I can  speak  from  experience 
after  my  life  with  that” — she  paused,  then 
chose  her  word  clearly — “ with  that  dev- 
ilish Old  Madam  1” 

It  seemed  to  Margaret  as  if  this  poor 
little  exile  were  imbibing  a few  last 
draughts  of  renewed  vitality  from  the 
satisfaction  which  even  this  late  expres- 
sion of  her  real  belief  gave  her;  she  had 
been  silent  so  long! 

Her  Thorne  and  Duero  envelope  was 
dropping  from  her  more  and  more.  4 4 Oh 
yes,  I have  stood  up  for  them,”  she  said, 
another  time.  44  And  oh  yes,  I have 
boasted  of  them;  I knew  how.  I knew 
better  than  any  of  them ; I made  a study 
of  it.  The  first  Spaniards  were  all  blue- 
blooded  knights  and  gentlemen,  of  course; 
they  never  worked  with  their  hands.  But 
the  Puritans  were  blacksmiths  and  plough- 
men and  wood -choppers— anything  and 
everything.  I knew  how  to  bring  this  all 
out,  make  a picture  of  it.  4 Think  what 
their  hands  must  have  been !'  I used  to 
say”  (and  here  her  weak  voice  took  on  for 
a moment  its  old  crispness  of  enunciation) 
— 4 4 4 what  great  coarse  red  things,  with 
stiff,  stubby  fingers,  gashed  by  the  axe, 
hardened  by  digging,  roughened  and 
cracked  by  the  cold.  Estimable  men  they 
were,  no  doubt;  heroic,  if  you  like.  But 
gentlemen  they  were  not.’  I have  said  it 
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hundreds  of  times.  For  those  idle,  tire- 
some, wicked  old  Dueros,  Margaret  (the 
English  Thornes  too,  for  that  matter), 
were  Garda's  ancestors,  and  the  right  to 
talk  about  them  was  the  only  thing  the 
poor  child  had  inherited  from  them ; natu- 
rally I made  the  most  of  it.  They  were 
the  feature  of  this  neighborhood,  of  course 
— the  Spaniards;  I knew  that.  I had  im- 
agination enough  to  appreciate  it  far  more, 
I think,  than  the  very  people  who  were 
born  here.  I made  everything  of  it, 
this  feature;  I dwelt  upon  it.  I learned 
all  the  history  and  all  the  beliefs  and  ideas. 
I always  hoped  to  get  hold  of  some  North- 
erners to  whom  I could  rehearse  it  all,  tell 
it  in  such  a way  that  it  would  be  of  use  to 
us,  make  a good  background  for  Garda 
some  time.  That’s  all  ended ; I have  never 
had  the  proper  chance,  and  now  of  course 
never  shall.  But  at  least  I can  tell  you , 
Margaret,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  that  in 
my  heart  I have  always  hated  the  whole 
thing — that  in  my  heart  I have  always 
ranked  the  lowest  Puritan  of  them  all  far, 
far  above  the  very  finest  Spaniard  they 
could  muster.  They  didn’t  work  with 
their  hands,  those  knights  and  gentlemen  ; 
and  why  ? Because  they  caught  the  poor 
Indians  and  made  them  work  for  them. 
Because  they  imported  Human  Flesh,  they 
dealt  in  negro  slaves!”  It  was  startling  to 
hear  the  vehemence  there  could  be  in  a 
whisper,  and  to  see  the  blue  eyes  send 
forth  such  a flash,  a flash  of  the  old  aboli- 
tionist fire,  which  for  a moment  made  them 
young  again. 

Margaret  tried  to  soothe  her.  “It  is  no- 
thing,” said  Mrs.  Thorne,  smiling  faintly 
and  relapsing  into  quiet. 

But  the  next  day  Melissa  Whiting 
blazed  forth  anew.  “ I detest  every  ves- 
tige of  those  old  ideas  of  theirs  (do  let  me 
say  it  all  out  once);  I hate  the  pride  and 
shiftlessness  of  all  this  land.  I am  attach- 
ed to  our  friends  here,  of  course ; they  have 
always  been  very  kind  to  me.  But — it  is 
written  ! They  will  go  down,  down,  they 
and  all  who  are  like  unto  them.  Already 
they  belong'  to  the  Past.  Their  country 
here  will  be  opened  up,  improved;  but  not 
by  them.  It  will  be  made  modern,  made 
rich  under  their  very  eyes;  but  without 
their  consent.  It  will  be  filled  with  new 
people,  new  life.  But  they  will  reap  no 
benefit  from  it;  their  faces  will  always  be 
turned  the  other  way.  They  will  dwindle 
in  numbers;  but  they  will  not  change. 
Generations  must  pass  before  all  the  old 
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leaven  will  be  worn  out.  Could  I leave 
Garda  to  that  ? Could  I die,  knowing  that 
she  would  live  over  there  on  Patricio,  on 
that  forlorn  Ruiz  plantation,  or  down  the 
river  in  that  tumble-down  house  of  the 
Girons — that  Manuel  with  his  insufferable 
airs,  or  that  wooden  De  Torrez  with  his 
ridiculous  pride,  would  be  all  she  should 
ever  know  of  life  and  happiness  — my 
beautiful  child  ? I could  not,  Margaret;  I 
could  not.”  Her  eyes  were  now  wet. 

“ But  she  is  not  to  be  left  to  them,”  said 
Margaret. 

“No;  you  have  saved  me  from  that,” 
responded  the  mother,  gratefully.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  took  Margaret’s  for  a 
moment;  then  relinquished  it.  The  brief 
clasp  would  have  seemed  cold  to  their 
Southern  friends;  but  it  expressed  all  that 
wras  necessary  to  these  two  Northerners. 

Another  day  the  sick  woman  resumed 
her  retrospect;  she  spoke  of  her  early  life. 
“ I wras  a poor  school-teacher,  you  know; 
I had  no  near  relatives,  no  home ; I was 
considered  to  have  made  a wonderful 
match  when  I married  as  I did.  Every- 
body wras  astonished  at  my  good  luck — per- 
fectly astonished.  They  couldn’t  compre- 
hend how  it  had  happened.  When  they 
knewr,  in  Reesville,  that  I w^as  to  marry 
Mr.  Edgar  Thorne,  of  Florida ; that  I wras 
to  be  taken  down  to  an  old  Spanish  plan- 
tation which  had  been  in  his  family  for 
generations ; that  I w*as  to  live  there  in  lux- 
ury, and  ‘a  tropical  climate’ — they  all 
came  to  see  me  again,  to  look  at  me.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  I must  have  changed 
in  some  way,  that  I couldn’t  be  the  same 
Melissa  Whiting  who  had  taught  their 
district  school.  At  Reesville  the  snowT  in 
the  winter  is  four  feet  deep.  At  Reesville 
everybody  is  busy,  and  everybody  is  poor. 
But  I wras  to  live  among  palm-trees  in  a 
place  called  Gracias-a-Dios;  I w^as  to  go 
down  by  sea ; roses  bloomed  there  at  Christ- 
mas-time, and  oranges  were  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Gracias-a-Dios  is  very  far 
from  Reesville,  Margaret,”  said  Melissa 
Whiting,  pausing.  “ It  is  all  the  distance 
between  a real  place  and  an  ideal  one.  I 
know  how  far  that  is,  because  I have  been 
ever  since  on  the  road.” 

She  was  silent  for  some  minutes;  then 
she  wrent  on.  “My  elevation  — for  it 
seemed  that  at  Reesville — was  like  a fairy 
story.  I presume  they  are  telling  it  still. 
But  if  I hadn’t  you  behind  me,  Margaret,  I 
would  put  Garda  back  there  mall  the  snow, 
I would  put  her  back  in  my  old  red  school- 
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house  on  the  hill  (only  she  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  teach,  I’m  afraid),  in  a moment,  if 
I had  the  power,  rather  than  leave  her 
here  in  the  4 fairy  story,’  among  the  4 roses,’ 
and  4 oranges,’  and  4 palms.’  ” (Impossible 
to  give  the  accent  with  which  she  pro- 
nounced these  words.)  44 My  husband 
was  very  good  to  me.  But  the  Old  Madam 
was  here!  He  only  lived  a short  time; 
and  then,  more  than  ever,  the  Old  Madam 
was  here!  Well,  I did  the  best  I could — 
you  must  give  me  that  credit:  there  was 
Garda  to  think  of,  and  I had  no  other 
home.  It’s  so  unfortunate  to  be  poor, 
Margaret — have  you  ever  thought  of  it? — 
unfortunate,  I mean,  in  other  ways  besides 
the  necessities  it  brings.  So  many  people 
could  be  as  amiable  and  agreeable  and 
yielding  as  any  one,  if  they  only  had  a little 
more  money — just  a little  more!  I could 
have  been,  I know.  But  how  could  I be 
yielding  when  I had  everything  on  my 
hands  and  everybody  opposing  me  ? Oh  ! 
you  have  no  idea  what  it  has  been,  how  I 
have  worked ! We  had  no  income  to  live 
upon,  Garda  and  I ; there  hasn’t  been  any 
for  a long  time.  We  have  had  the  house 
and  furniture,  the  land,  Pablo  and  Raquel, 
and  that’s  all.  We  have  lived  on  the 
things  that  we  had,  the  things  that  came 
off  the  place,  with  what  Pablo  has  been 
able  to  shoot,  and  the  fish  and  oysters 
from  the  creeks  and  lagoon.  The  few 
supplies  which  one  is  obliged  to  buy,  such 
as  tea  and  coffee,  I have  got  by  selling  our 
oranges;  I have  taken  enormous  pains 
with  the  oranges  on  that  account.  The 
same  way  with  Garda's  shoes  and  gloves ; I 
couldn’t  make  shoes  and  gloves,  though 
I confess  I did  try  the  shoes.  Then,  if 
any  one  broke  a pane  of  glass,  that  took 
money;  and  there  were  a few  other  little 
things.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  I have 
tried  to  do  everything  myself,  and  manage 
without  spending.  I have  kept  all  the  fur- 
niture in  repair;  I have  painted  and  var- 
nished and  cleaned  with  my  own  hands. 
I learned  to  mend  the  crockery  and  even 
the  tins.  I have  made  everything  that 
Garda  and  I have  worn,  of  course.  I braid 
the  palmetto  hats  we  both  wear.  I have 
dyed  and  patched  and  turned  and  darned 
— oh ! you  haven’t  a conception.  Some  of 
the  table-cloths  are  nothing  but  darns.  I 
could  put  in  myself  the  new  panes  of  glass, 
after  they  were  once  bought.  And,  every 
month  or  two,  I have  had  to  mend  the 
roof  to  keep  it  from  leaking;  generally  I 
did  that  at  sunrise,  but  I have  done  it,  too, 


on  moonlight  nights,  late,  when  no  one 
was  likely  to  come.  Then,  every  single 
day,  I have  had  to  begin  all  over  again 
with  Pablo  and  Raquel.  Three  times 
every  week  I have  had  to  go  out  myself 
and  stand  over  Pablo  to  see  that  he  did  as 
I wished  about  the  orange-trees.  Always 
the  very  same  things;  but  we  have  been 
at  it  in  this  way  for  years!  Every  day  of 
my  life  I have  had  to  go  out  and  see  with 
my  own  eyes  whether  Raquel  had  wiped 
off  the  shelves;  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  times  each  year,  for  seventeen  years, 
she  has  pretended  to  forget  it.” 

She  lay  silent  for  a while,  as  if  review- 
ing it  all.  44  Perhaps  I have  always  been 
over  - thorough,”  she  resumed.  “But 
somehow  I couldn't  help  it.  Thorough- 
ness has  always  been  my  mania.  It  lias 
taken  me  to  great  lengths — I can  see  it 
now;  it  has  made  burdens  where  there 
needn’t  have  been  any,  or  at  least  not  such 
heavy  ones.  Still,  I couldn't  have  helped 
it,  Margaret;  I really  don't  think  I could. 
After  sweeping,  I always  used  to  go  down 
on  my  hands  and  knees  and  dust  the  car- 
pets with  a cloth.  And  I used  to  pick  up 
every  seed  that  Dick,  my  canary,  had 
dropped.  Dear  little  Dick,  how  I cried 
when  he  died ! He  was  the  last  Northern 
thing  I had  left.  Yet,  would  you  believe 
it?  I pretended  I didn’t  care  for  him,  that 
I was  tired  of  his  singing.  I pretended  I 
preferred  the  mocking  - birds.  Mocking- 
birds!” repeated  Melissa  Whiting,  with 
whispered  but  scathing  contempt. 

She  came  back  to  the  subject  of  her 
thoroughness  when  Margaret  paid  her 
next  visit.  44  Yes,  it  has  been  a hard  task- 
master; I have  been  thinking  it  all  over,” 
she  said.  44  Still,  without  it,  should  I have 
got  on  as  well  even  as  I have  ? I don’t 
believe  I should.  Take  the  way  I have 
made  myself  over — made  myself  a Thorne. 
I couldn’t  have  lived  here  at  all  as  I was; 
there  was  no  room  for  any  such  person 
as  Melissa  Whiting;  she  couldn’t  have 
breathed.  I saw  that ; and  so,  while  I was 
about  it,  I made  the  change  complete. 
Oh  yes ; I was  very  complete ! I swallow- 
ed everything.  What  is  more,  I assimi- 
lated it,  made  it  part  of  me.  I even  swal- 
lowed slavery,  became  its  advocate — I,  a 
New  England  girl.  What  do  you  say  to 
that? — a New  England  girl,  abolitionist 
to  the  core ! It  was  the  most  heroic  thing 
I ever  did  in  my  life.  Very  likely  you 
don’t  think  so;  but  it  was.  For,  never 
for  one  instant  were  my  real  feelings  al- 
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tered,  my  real  beliefs  changed — I couldn’t 
have  changed  them  if  I had  tried.  And  I 
could  have  died  for  them  at  any  moment, 
if  I had  been  called  upon  to  do  so,  though 
I teas  playing  such  a part.  But  I wasn’t 
called  upon.  And  so  I made  them  stay 
down;  I covered  every  inch  of  myself 
with  a Southern  skin.  But  if  any  one 
thinks  that  it  was  easy  or  pleasant,  let 
him  try  it — that’s  all.” 

44  When  the  war  began,”  she  went  on, 
“I  remember  how  much  more  clearly  rea- 
soned out  were  my  views  of  the  Southern 
side  of  the  question  than  were  those  of  the 
Southerners  themselves  about  here.  They 
were  as  warm  as  possible  in  their  feelings, 
of  course,  but  they  hadn’t  studied  the  sub- 
ject as  I had,  got  their  reasons  into  shape, 
into  words.  So  it  ended  in  their  borrow- 
ing my  reasons.  They  took  mine  and 
adopted  them.  But  every  night  through 
all  that  time,  Margaret,  on  my  knees  I 
prayed  for  my  own  people,  and  I used  to 
read  the  accounts  of  their  victories — when 
I could  get  them— with  an  inward  shout. 
Never  once,  never  once,  had  I a doubt  of 
their  success.” 

44  It’s  a curious  story,  isn’t  it?”  Marga- 
ret said  to  Winthrop,  when  she  had  re- 
peated to  him  some  of  these  confidences. 
44  She  wanted  me  to  tell  you ; she  asked  me 
to  do  so;  she  said  she  should  like  you  to 
understand  her  life.” 

44  Does  she  expect  me  to  admire  it  ?”  said 
Winthrop.  rather  surprised  himself  to  feel 
how  quickly  the  old  heat  could  rise  in  his 
heart  again  when  confronted  with  a tale 
like  this.  For  the  Sou  them  women,  who 
had  everywhere  suffered  so  much,  given 
so  much,  and  lost  their  all,  he  had  no- 
thing but  the  tenderest  pity.  But  a North- 
ern woman  who  had  joined  their  cause — 
that  seemed  to  him  apostasy.  That  the 
apostasy  had  been  but  pretense  only  made 
it  worse. 

44  She  expected  you  to  remember  her 
motive  for  it,  after  she  is  gone,”  Margaret 

answered. 

44  Her  motive  can’t  make  me  like  it. 
However,  I can  at  least  admire  her  de- 
termination. Even  in  the  midst  of  her 
mistakes  she  has  been  a wonderful  little 
creature.  Hut  you  say  4 after  she  is  gone’ 
— do  you  think  her  worse, then  ? I thought 
she  was  so  much  better.” 

44  So  she  is  better.  But  she  will  fail 
again  : at  least  that  is  what  she  thinks  her- 
self, and  I can  not  help  fearing  she  is 
right.  ” 
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44 1 am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.”  He 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  she  would  say 
more,  and  waited.  But  she  did  not  speak. 

“I  suppose,  then,  you  have  had  some 
further  talk  about  Garda  ?”  he  said  at  last, 
breaking  the  pause. 

“Yes.” 

44  You  would  rather  not  tell  me?” 

44 1 will  tell  you  later.” 

“I  hope  you  will;  I don’t  know  wheth- 
er it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say,  in  so  many 
words,  that  I am  greatly  interested  in  any 
plans  you  may  have  for  Garda  Thorne.” 

“It  isn’t  necessary;  I know  you  are  in- 
terested. I shall  tell  you  all  soon ; and  I 
shall — probably  I shall — ask  your  advice.” 

Winthrop  looked  at  her.  He  was  a 
good  deal  surprised. 

She  saw  it.  44 Do  you  think  I never 
need  advice  ?”  she  asked,  smiling. 

“I  must  confess  I haven’t  thought  you 
cared  much  for  it,”  he  answered,  with  the 
tinge  of  sarcasm  which  (he  said  to  himself) 
would  keep  cropping  out  lately,  in  spite  of 
him. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Rutherford  came 
into  the  room.  But,  if  she  had  not,  he  felt 
sure  that  Margaret  would  soon  have  gone; 
he  had  come  to  know  that  she  was  very 
apt  to  leave  him  when  he  said  things  of 
that  sort.  Often,  too,  when  he  did  not, 
but  almost  invariably  when  he  did.  He 
called  it,  in  his  own  mind,  fleeing.  But  in 
his  own  mind,  also,  he  knew  very  well  that 
it  did  not  wear  the  air  of  flight;  it  was 
much  too  quiet  and  composed.  He  sat 
there  asking  himself  vaguely  what  could 
be  her  motive  for  taking  so  much  interest 
in  Garda.  He  had  never  thought  her  in 
the  least  impulsive,  or  restless,  and  fond 
of  experiment.  He  had  always  been  con- 
vinced that  sympathy  (save,  of  course,  the 
outward  forms  of  it)  she  totally  lacked.  If 
she  had  had  sympathy,  she  would  both 
have  felt  and  shown  more  interest  in 
Lanse;  she  would  not  have  been  so  cold  to 
him.  He  was  silent  so  long,  his  eyes  rest- 
ing absently  on  Margaret’s  dusky  hair  as 
she  bent  her  head  over  a long  seam  (she 
seemed  to  like  long  seams!),  that  at  last 
his  aunt  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
growing  absent-minded. 

44  Absent-minded — impossible ! No  one 
has  ever  accused  me  of  that  before.  I have 
always  been  terribly  present-minded;  vi- 
ciously so,  they  say.” 

“People  change,”  remarked  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford, with  dignity.  4 4 There  have  been 
many  changes  here  lately.” 
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Her  voice  had  an  under-tone  that  sug- 
gested displeasure,  a tone  which  had  been 
perceptible  now  for  some  little  time. 
When  Margaret  promised  that  she  would 
tell  Winthrop  what  had  been  said  about 
Garda,  she  reckoned  without  this  tone;  but 
she  soon  found  herself  obliged  to  count  it 
in.  And  this  left  her  no  time  for  other 
subjects;  Mrs.  Rutherford  became  the  sub- 
ject. This  lady  was  in  the  fixed  condition 
of  finding  nothing  right.  The  state  ap- 
peared to  have  been  caused  by  the  absences 
of  her  niece  at  East  Angels,  as  (though  she 
never  acknowledged  any  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect)  it  dated  from  that  time.  The 
household  wheels  had  apparently  moved 
on  with  their  usual  smoothness;  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford herself  appeared  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  usual  (agreeably)  weak  health ; 
her  attire  was  as  rich  and  becoming  as  ever, 
her  hair  as  artistically  arranged.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  there  was  the  under- tone; 
nothing  was  as  it  should  be — that  might 
have  been  the  general  summing  up.  If 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  that  was  not 
comfortable;  if  she  sat  erect,  that  was  not 
comfortable  either.  There  were  draughts 
everywhere;  it  was  insupportable  — the 
draughts.  The  floors  were  cold ; they  were 
always  cold.  She  was  convinced  that  the 
climate  was  damp;  it  must  be,  with  all 
that  water  about.  Then,  again,  she  was 
sure  that  it  was  parched;  it  must  be,  with 
all  that  sand.  The  eyrie  had  become 
“ tiresome.'”  The  fragrance  of  the  orange 
flowers  everywhere  was  “enervating.” 
As  for  pine-barrens,  she  never  wished  to 
see  a pine-barren  again. 

These  things  were  not  peevishly  said; 
Mrs.  Rutherfords  well  - modulated  voice 
was  never  peevish.  They  were  said  with 
a sort  of  majestic  coldness  by  a majestic 
woman  who  was,  however,  above  com- 
plaints. She  was  as  handsome  as  ever; 
but  it  was  curious  to  note  how  her  inward 
dissatisfactions  had  deepened  lines  which 
before  had  been  scarcely  visible, had  caused 
her  fine  profile  to  assume  for  the  first  time 
a little  of  that  expression  to  which  regu- 
lar profiles,  cut  on  the  majestic  scale,  are 
liable  as  age  creeps  on — a certain  hard, 
immovable  appearance,  as  though  the  fea- 
tures had  been  cut  out  of  wood,  and  the 
changingfeelings,  therefore,  of  the  person 
within  could  not  affect  them,  could  not 
alter,  by  a hair’s-breadtli  variation,  their 
rigid  line. 

4 4 She's  missed  you  oncommon,”  confided 
Celestine  to  Margaret,  in  the  privacy  of 
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the  north  piazza.  “Every  single  time 
you’ve  staid  overnight  she’s  looked  aw- 
ful wamble-cropped ; nothin's  ben  right. 
’Most  every  mornin’  when  she  was  all 
dressed  I sez  to  her,  4 Mrs.  Rutherford,’  sez 
I,  4 what’s  the  preposition  for  now  !’  And 
there  never  warn’t  any  preposition,  or, 
rutlier,  there  was  so  many  we  couldn't  be- 
gin to  manage  ’em.  Mr.  Evert — he’s  ben 
down  to  the  Thornes’  a good  deal  too,  you 
know.  An’  Dr.  Kirby — he  hasn’t  ben  in 
much,  nuther.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  has 
the  Reverend  Middleton  B.  Moore.  Even 
Mrs.  Carew’s  ben  gone.  An’  so  she’s  rath- 
er petered  out,  you  see.  Glad  you’re  back, 
Miss  Margaret ; dear  me  suz!  yes.  A per- 
son needn’t  be  a murderer,  nor  yet  an  ar- 
son, to  make  a house  almighty  uncomfort- 
able by  just  sheer  grumpiness.  But  she'll 
pick  up  now.” 

Celestine  had  imagined  for  herself  that 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Moore  had  a middle 
name,  and  had  even  decided  that  it  was, 
or  might  easily  have  been,  Barnabas.  She 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  that 
a “minister  of  the  Gospel”  should  be  with- 
out the  dignity  of  a middle  initial:  all  the 
ministers  she  had  known  in  Vermont  had 
had  it.  So  she  gave  him  one,  and  always 
pronounced  it  rigidly  when  she  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  him,  in  spite  of  her  mis- 
tress’s repeated  corrections. 

She  had  been  right  when  she  said  that 
that  lady’s  mental  condition  would  im- 
prove now  that  her  niece  had  returned. 
Gradually,  as  Margaret’s  touch  on  the 
household  helm  brought  back  the  atmos- 
phere she  loved,  the  atmosphere  of  few 
questions  and  no  suggestions,  suggestions 
as  to  what  she  had  “better”  do  (Mi's. 
Rutherford  hated  suggestions  as  to  what 
she  had  “better”  do),  of  all  her  small  cus- 
toms silently  but  promptly  furthered,  her 
little  wishes  remembered  without  the  trou- 
ble of  having  to  express  them,  her  remarks 
listened  to  and  answered,  and  conversa- 
tion (when  she  wished  for  conversation) 
kept  up — all  this  so  quietly  done  that  she 
could  with  ease  ignore  that  it  was  any- 
thing especial  to  do,  maintain  the  position 
that  it  was  but  the  usual  way  of  living, 
that  anything  else  would  have  been  un- 
usual— gradually,  as  this  congenial  atmos- 
phere re-established  itself,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford recovered  her  geniality,  that  geniali- 
ty which  had  always  been  so  much  ad- 
mired. Her  majestic  remarks  as  to  the 
faults  of  Gracias  and  everything  in  Gra- 
cias became  fewer,  the  under-note  of  cold 
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displeasure  in  her  voice  died  away,  her 
profile  grew  flexible  and  personal  again, 
and  was  less  like  that  of  a Roman  matron 
in  a triumphal  procession — a procession 
which  has  been  through  a good  deal  of 
wind  and  dust. 

This  happy  revival  of  placidity  at  the 
eyrie  (to  which  possibly  the  re-appearance 
of  Dr.  Kirby  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Moore 
added  something)  was  sharply  broken  one 
morning  by  bad  news  from  East  Angels. 
Mrs.  Thorne  was  worse — “sinking”  was 
the  term  used  in  the  note  which  Betty  Ca- 
rew  had  hastily  scribbled;  she  was  anx- 
ious to  see  Mrs.  Harold. 

It  had  come,  then,  the  end,  and  much 
sooner  than  even  she  herself  had  expected. 
She  had  suffered  severely  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  suffering  was  over  uow.  But 
she  had  not  the  strength  to  rally. 

“It's  because  she's  always  worked  so 
hard;  I can't  help  thinking  of  it,”  said 
Betty,  who  sat  in  the  outer  room,  crying 
(she  had  been  up  all  night,  but  did  not 
dream  of  takipg  any  rest).  “She  never 
stopped.  We  all  knew  it,  and  yet  some- 
how we  didn't  half  realize  it,  or  try  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  now  it’s  too  late.” 

All  the  Gracias  friends  were  soon  as- 
sembled at  East  Angels.  Even  Mrs. 
Moore,  invalid  though  she  was,  made  the 
little  journey  by  water,  and  was  carried 
up  to  the  house  in  an  arm-chair  by  her 
husband  and  old  Pablo.  Recovering,  if 
not  more  strength,  then  at  least  that  re- 
newed command  of  speech  which  often 
comes  back  for  a time  just  before  the  end, 
Mrs.  Thorne,  late  in  the  afternoon,  opened 
her  eyes,  looked  at  them  all,  and  then, 
after  a moment,  asked  to  be  left  alone 
with  Garda,  Margaret,  and  Evert  Win- 
throp.  Margaret  thought  that  she  had 
spoken  Winthrop’s  name  by  mistake. 

“She  doesn't  mean  you,  I think,”  she 
said  to  him,  in  a low  tone. 

“Yes,  I mean  Mr.  Winthrop,”  murmur- 
ed Mrs.  Thorne,  with  a faint  shadow  of 
her  old  decision. 

Her  Gracias  friends  softly  left  the 
room.  Even  Dr.  Kirby,  after  a few  whis- 
pered words  with  Winthrop,  followed 

them. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Mrs.  Thorne 
signified  that  she  wished  to  take  Marga- 
ret's hand.  Then,  her  feeble  fingers  rest- 
ing on  it,  41  Garda,”  she  said,  in  her  husky 
voice,  4 4 Margaret— whom  I trust — entire- 
ly— has  promised— to  take  charge  of  you 
— for  a while— after — I am  gone.  Prom- 


ise me — on  your  side — to  obey  her — to  do 
as  she  wishes.” 

“Do  not  make  her  promise  that,”  said 
Margaret.  “I  think  she  loves  me;  that 
will  be  enough.” 

Garda,  crying  bitterly,  kissed  Margaret, 
and  then  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  her  head  against  her  mother's  arm. 
The  sight  of  her  child's  grief  did  not  bring 
the  tears  to  Mrs.  Thorne's  eyes — already 
the  calm  that  precedes  death  had  taken 
possession  of  them;  but  it  did  cause  a 
struggling  effort  of  the  poor  harassed 
breath  to  give  forth  a sob.  She  tried  to 
stroke  Garda's  hair,  but  could  not.  “ How 
can  I go— and  leave  her  ?”  she  whispered, 
looking  piteously  at  Margaret,  and  then 
at  Winthrop,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  “She  had — no  one — but  me.” 
And  again  came  the  painful  sound  in  the 
throat,  though  the  clogged  breast  had  not 
the  strength  to  rise. 

“If  I could  only  know,” she  went  on, 
desolately,  to  Margaret,  the  slow  turning 
of  the  eyes  betraying  the  approach  of  that 
lethargy  which  was  soon  to  touch  the 
muscles  with  numbness.  “You  have  said 
— for  a while.  But  you  did  not  promise 
for  longer.  If  I could  only  know,  Mar- 
garet, that  she  would  be  under  your  care 
as  long  as  she  is  so  alone  in  the  world, 
then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  easier  to  die.” 

These  words,  pronounced  with  difficul- 
ty one  by  one,  separated  by  the  slow 
breaths,  seemed  to  Winthrop  indescriba- 
bly affecting.  It  was  the  last  earthly  ef- 
fort of  mother-love. 

Margaret  hesitated.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment  that  she  wras  silent.  But  Evert 
took  that  moment  to  come  forward;  he 
came  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  she  was 
standing.  “Give  me  your  permission, 
Mrs.  Thorne,”  he  said  to  the  dying  wo- 
man. “ Trust  me,  and  I will  fill  the  trust. 
Garda  shall  have  every  care;  my  aunt 
shall  take  charge  of  her.”  He  was  indig- 
nant with  Margaret  for  hesitating. 

But  Margaret  hesitated  no  longer.  “ I 
think  I am  the  better  person,”  she  inter- 
posed, gently.  Then,  bending  forward, 
she  said,  with  distinctness,  “Mrs.  Thorne, 
Garda  shall  live  with  me,  or  near  me  un- 
der my  charge,  as  long  as  she  is  so  young 
and  alone,  as  long  as  she  needs  my  care. 
You  have  given  me  a great  trust.  I here- 
by accept  it,  and  will  keep  it  with  all  the 
faithfulness  I can.”  Her  voice  took  on 
an  almost  solemn  tone  as  the  last  words 
were  spoken. 
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Winthrop,  glancing  at  her  as  she  bent 
forward  beside  him,  perceived  that  though 
she  was  holding  herself  in  strict  control, 
she  was  yet  moved  by  some  hidden  emo- 
tion. And  he  could  feel  that  she  was 
trembling.  Again,  even  then  and  there, 
lie  gave  an  instant  to  the  same  conjecture 
which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  before: 
Why  should  she  show  any  emotion  ? why 
should  her  voice  take  on  that  tone  ? She 
was  not  excitable.  He  had  had  occasion 
to  know  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  death: 
she  had  stood  beside  too  many  death-beds 
in  her  visits  among  the  poor  (not  that  he 
admired  philanthropy  abroad  and  misan- 
thropy at  home).  It  could  not  be  that 
she  had  suddenly  become  so  fond  of  poor 
Mrs.  Thorne.  But  he  left  his  conjectures 
unsolved.  A faint  but  beautiful  smile  was 
passing  strangely  over  the  mother’s  face, 
strangely,  because  no  feature  stirred  or 
changed — she  was  beyond  that — and  yet 
the  smile  was  there.  The  eyes  became  so 
transfigured  that  the  two  who  were  watch- 
ing stood  awe-struck ; for  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  beholding  something,  just  be- 
hind or  above  them,  which  was  invisible 
to  them,  something  which  had  lifted  from 
her  all  the  pains  and  cares  of  her  earthly 
life,  and  set  her  free.  For  some  moments 
longer  the  beautiful  radiance  shone  there. 
Then  the  light  departed,  and  death  was 
left,  though  the  eyes  retained  a conscious- 
ness. They  seemed  to  try  to  turn  to  Gar- 
da, who  was  still  kneeling  with  her  head 
hidden  against  her  mother’s  shoulder. 

‘ 4 Take  her  in  your  arms,  Garda,”  whis- 
pered Margaret ; 4 4 your  face  is  the  last 
she  wishes  to  see.” 

Winthrop  had  summoned  Dr.  Kirby; 
the  other  friends  came  softly  in.  For 
twenty  minutes  more  the  slow  breaths 
came  and  went,  but  with  longer  and  long- 
er intervals  between.  Garda,  lying  beside 
her  mother,  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  the 
dying  woman’s  fixed  eyes  rested  on  her 
child’s  for  some  time;  then  consciousness 
faded,  the  lids  drooped.  Garda  put  her 
warm  cheek  against  the  small  white  face, 
and,  thus  embraced,  the  mother’s  earthly 
life  ebbed  away,  while  in  the  still  room 
ascended  the  words  of  the  last  prayer — 
44  O Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live 
the  spirits  of  men  after  they  are  delivered 
from  their  earthly  prisons,  we  humbly 
commend  to  Thee  the  soul  of  this  thy  serv- 
ant, our  dear  sister.”  Our  dear  sister: 
they  were  all  there,  her  Gracias  friends — 
Mrs.  Kirby,  Mrs.  Carew,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mad- 


am Giron,  Madam  Ruiz — and  they  all  wept 
for  her  as  though  she  had  been  a sister 
indeed.  In  the  hall  outside,  at  the  open 
door,  stood  handsome  Man  uel,  not  ashamed 
of  his  teai*s ; and  near  him,  more  devout  as 
well  as  more  self-controlled,  knelt  De  Tor- 
rez, reverently  waiting,  with  head  turned 
away,  for  the  end. 

Dr.  Kirby  laid  the  little  hand  he  had 
been  holding,  down  upon  the  coverlet. 
44She  has  gone,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice. 
And,  with  a visible  effort  to  control  his 
features,  he  passed  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  lifting  Garda  tender- 
ly, tried  to  draw  her  away.  But  Garda 
clung  to  the  dead,  and  cried  so  heart- 
brokenly  that  all  the  women,  with  fresh 
tears  starting  at  the  desolate  sound — 
that  sound  of  audible  sobbing  which  first 
tells  those  outside  the  still  room  that  the 
blow  has  fallen — all  the  women  came  one 
by  one  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  But  it 
was  not  until  Margaret  Harold  took  her 
in  her  arms  that  she  was  at  all  quieted. 

“Come  with  me,  Garda,”  she  said. 
“You  are  not  leaving  your  mother  alone: 
your  mother  is  not  here;  she  has  gone 
home  to  God.  Come  with  me ; remember 
that  she  wished  it.”  And  Garda  yielded. 

They  buried  Mrs.  Thorne  in  the  family 
burying-ground  at  East  Angels  (the  one 
of  which  she  had  spoken),  her  daughter 
and  all  her  friends  following  on  foot  the 
coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  of 
their  former  slaves.  Thus  the  little  pro- 
cession crossed  the  Levels  to  the  secluded 
inclosure  at  the  far  end,  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
surplice  leading  the  way.  A high  hedge 
of  cedar-trees  set  closely  together  like  a 
wall,  their  dark  branches  sweeping  the 
ground,  encircled  the  place ; across  the 
narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  for 
entrance,  was  a low  paling-gate.  With- 
in, ranged  in  a circle,  were  a number  of 
oblongcoquina  tombs, broad  and  low,  with- 
out inscription  alike.  Here  slept  all  the  Du- 
eros;  the  first  Englishman,  Edgar  Thorne, 
and  the  few  American-born  Thornes  who 
had  succeeded  him,  half  English,  half 
Spanish.  Into  the  presence  of  this  com- 
pany was  now  borne  Melissa  Whiting. 

Her  coffin  was  covered  with  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  South ; but  within,  hidden 
on  her  breast,  there  were  only  some  sprays 
of  brown,  faded,  almost  vanished  arbutus, 
the  last  “May-flowers”  which  had  come 
to  her,  years  before,  from  her  New  Eng- 
land home;  she  had  begged  Margaret  to 
place  them  there.  Thus  was  she  lowered 
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out  of  sight.  All  who  were  present  then 
came  one  by  one,  according  to  Gracias 
custom,  to  cast  into  the  deep  grave  the 
handful  of  white  sand  which,  in  Florida, 
represents  the4  ‘earth  toearth” — that  sound 
which,  soft  though  it  be,  breaks  the  heart. 
Garda,  trembling,  clung  to  Margaret  and 
hid  her  face.  Then  Mr.  Moore’s  voice 
rose  among  them:  “I  heard  a voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me,  ‘Write.  From 
henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead — for  they 
rest  from  their  labors.’  ” 

Beautiful  words,  unmeaning  to  the 
young  and  happy,  more  and  more  do 
they  convey  to  many  of  us  a dear  com- 
fort, for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  those  al- 
ready gone — blessed  are  the  dead,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors.  For  they  rest. 

That  evening  a number  of  the  negroes 
assembled  at  East  Angels,  and  standing 
outside  in  the  darkness,  sang  their  own 
hymns,  their  voices  rising  with  sweetness 
in  the  wildly  plaintive  minor  strains — a 
music  strikingly  original,  soon,  alas!  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

And  so  night  closed  down  over  the  old 
Southern  house.  But  the  little  North- 
ern mother,  who  had  hoped  and  worked 
there  so  long,  was  gone;  she  was  far  away 
in  that  beautiful  country  where  we  shall 
no  more  remember  the  toil,  the  pains,  the 
mysteries,  the  heart-breaking  griefs,  of 
tli  is. 

The  next  day  it  was  arranged  that  Gar- 
da, for  the  present,  should  remain  where 
she  was;  she  wished  to  do  this,  and  Mrs. 
Carew,  unselfish  always,  had  offered  to 
close  her  own  house  (so  far  as  Cyntliy 
and  Pompey  would  allow  it)  and  stay 
with  her  for  a while.  It  was  known  now 
that  Margaret  Harold  was  to  have  charge 
of  Garda.  The  Gracias  friends  were 
grieved  by  the  tidings;  they  had  supposed 
that  Garda  would  be  left  to  them.  But 
they  all  liked  Margaret,  and  when,  a little 
later,  they  learned  that  she  had  asked  Dr. 
Kirby  to  fill  the  office  of  guardian,  they 
welcomed  with  gladness  this  guarantee 
that  they  were  not  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  child  (for  such  she  still 
seemed  to  them)  whom  they  had  known 
and  loved  from  her  birth,  that  one  of 
them  was  to  have  the  right,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  watch  over  her.  These  unworld- 
ly people , these  secluded  people,  these 
generous  people,  with  their  innocently 
proud,  calm  belief  in  their  own  distinc- 
tion and  importance,  never  once  thought 
of  its  being  possibly  an  advantage  to  Gar- 


da, this  opportunity  to  leave  Gracias-a- 
Dios,  to  have  further  instruction,  to  see 
something  of  the  world.  They  could  not 
consider  it  an  advantage  to  leave  Gracias- 
a-Dios,  and  “further  instruction,”  which, 
of  course,  meant  Northern  instruction, 
they  did  not  approve.  As  for  ‘ 4 the  world,  ” 
very  little  confidence  had  they  in  any 
world  so  remote  from  their  own.  That, 
indeed,  was  the  Gracias  idea  of  New  York 
— “remote.”  Nor  did  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Harold  had  a fortune  (a  large  one  it  would 
have  seemed  to  them  had  they  known  its 
amount)  make  any  especial  impression. 
They  would  each  and  all  have  welcomed 
Garda  to  their  own  homes,  would  have 
freely  given  her  a daughter’s  share  in  ev- 
erything they  possessed.  That,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  these  homes  were 
but  poor  ones,  and  a daughter’s  share  in 
incomes  which  were  in  themselves  so 
small  and  uncertain,  a very  limited  pos- 
session— these  considerations  did  not  enter 
much  into  their  thoughts.  Their  idea 
was  that  for  a fatherless,  motherless  girl, 
love  was  the  great  thing;  and  of  love  they 
had  an  abundance. 

Before  he  had  had  his  interview  with 
Margaret,  before  he  knew  of  her  intention 
to  ask  him  to  be  guardian,  Dr.  Kirby  had 
gone  about  silent;  with  a high  color;  por- 
tentous. Much  as  he  admired  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford, he  did  not  present  himself  at  the 
eyrie;  his  mirror  told  him  that  he  had 
not  the  proper  expression.  But  Margaret 
did  not  delay ; on  the  third  day  she  made 
her  request;  and  the  Doctor  went  home 
stepping  with  all  his  old  trimness,  his 
toes  well  turned  out,  his  head  erect. 

“It’s  very  fortunate,  raa”  (the  Doctor’s 
a in  this  word  had  a sound  between  that 
of  a in  “mare”  and  in  “May”),  “that 
she  has  asked  me,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 
“I  doubt  whether  I could  have  kept  si- 
lence otherwise.  I admire  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford very  much,  as  you  know;  she  is  a 
lady  of  the  very  finest  bearing  and  pre- 
sence. And  I admire  Mrs.  Harold  too. 
But  if  they  had  attempted — if  Mrs.  Harold 
had  attempted  to  take  Garda  off  to  the 
North  and  detain  her  there,  without  any 
link,  any  regularly  established  communi- 
cation with  us,  I /ear”  (the  Doctor’s  face 
had  grown  red  again) — “I  fear,  ma,  I 
should  have  balked;  I should  have  set  my 
feet  together,  put  down  my  head,  and — 
raised  the  devil  behind !” 

“Why,  my  son,  what  language!”  said 
his  mother,  surprised,  though  she  felt  the 
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force  of  his  comparison,  as  she  lived  in  the 
country  of  the  mule. 

“Excuse  me,  ma ; I am  excited,  or  rath- 
er I have  been.  But  Garda  is  one  of  us, 
you  know,  and  we  could  not,  I could  not, 
with  a clear  conscience  allow  them  to  sep- 
arate her  from  us  entirely,  hurry  her  off 
into  a society  of  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  save  that  it  is  totally  different 
from  our  own — modern,  mercantile,  hur- 
rying” (the  Doctor  was  evidently  grow- 
ing excited  again) — “all  that  we  most  dis- 
like. You  are  probably  thinking  that  there 
are  Mrs.  Rutherford.  Mrs.  Harold,  yes,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  too  (if  he  would  only  dress 
himself  more  as  a gentleman  should),  to 
answer  for  it,  to  serve  as  specimens.  Those 
charming  ladies  would  grace,  I admit,  any 
society — any  society  in  the  world.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  not  specimens; 
they  are  exceptions.  I am  convinced  that 
society  at  the  North  is  a very  different  af- 
fair. And,  besides,  Garda  belongs  here. 
Here  her  ancestors  have  lived  and  died, 
men  of  the  utmost  distinction,  all  of  them 
— among  the  most  distinguished,  indeed,  of 
this  whole  coast.  I may  be  mistaken,  of 
course,  ma;  I may  be  too  severe;  but  still 
I can  not  help  thinking  that  at  the  North 
this  would  fall  on  ignorant  ears;  that  the 
people  there  are  too — too  unversed  in  such 
matters  to  appreciate  them.”  The  Doctor 
considered  that  he  was  speaking  here  with 
remarkable  mildness. 

“I  reckon  you  are  right,”  replied  Mrs. 
Kirby.  “Still,  Reginald,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  mothers  own  wish 
that  Mi’s.  Harold  should  take  charge  of 
Garda.” 

“Yes,  ma,  I know.  Poor  little  Mistress 
Thorne,  to  whom  I was  most  sincerely  at- 
tached”— here  the  Doctor  paused  to  give  a 
vigorous  hem — “was,  we  must  remember, 
a Ne w-Englander  by  birth,  after  all,  and  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  (most  praiseworthy  they 
were  too;  I should  be  the  last  to  decry 
them),  she  never  quite  outgrew  that  fact, 
never  quite.  It  couldn’t,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  comprehend  fully 
the  advantages  (even  taking  merely  the 
worldly  view  of  it)  of  having  her  daugh- 
ter live  here — here  where  the  distinction 
of  such  a family  descent  is  acknowledged, 
and  proper  honor  paid  to  ancestors  of  such 
eminence.” 

“True,  my  son,”  said  the  neat  little  old 
lady,  knitting  on.  “Still,  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  said  that  a mo- 
ther herself  was  something  of  an  ancestor ; 


that  she  has  had  a little  to  do  with  the 
‘descent’  after  all.” 

On  the  whole,  as  matters  were  now  ar- 
ranged, with  Dr.  Kirby  appointed  as  guard- 
ian, it  could  be  said  that  Gracias  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  regarding  Garda's 
future.  Not  thankfully  or  gratefully,  not 
with  inward  relief;  it  was  simply  an  ac- 
quiescence. They  felt,  too,  that  the  acqui- 
escence was  magnanimous;  that  they  were 
showing  a very  unselfish  spirit  in  thus 
giving  up  the  young  girl.  But,  like  true 
Southerners,  if  they  did  a thing  at  all,  they 
wished  to  do  it  completely,  without  re- 
serves or  conditions,  or  a complaining  re- 
turn to  the  subject  afterward. 

The  only  discordant  element  now  was 
Mrs.  Rutherford.  And  she  was  very  dis- 
cordant indeed.  But  as  she  confined  the 
expression  of  her  feelings  to  her  niece, 
the  note  of  dissonance  did  not  reach  the 
others. 

“ It’s  beyond  belief,”  she  said.  “ What 
possible  claim  have  these  Thornes  upon 
you  ? The  idea  of  her  having  tried  to  sad- 
dle you  with  that  daughter  of  hers!  She 
took  advantage  of  you,  of  course,  and  of 
the  situation.  I am  really  indignant  for 
you,  and  feel  that  I ought  to  come  to  your 
rescue.  I advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  You  can  be  friendly,  of  course, 
while  we  are  here,  but  afterward  let  it  all 
drop.” 

“I  can  hardly  do  that  when  I have 
promised,  Aunt  Katrina,”  answered  Mar- 
garet. And  she  answered  in  the  same 
way  many  times. 

For  Mrs.  Rutherford  could  make  a very 
dexterous  use  of  the  weapon  of  iteration. 
She  was  seldom  betrayed  into  a fretful 
tone ; there  was  always  a fair  show  of 
reason  in  what  she  said  (its  purely  per- 
sonal foundation  she  was  skillful  in  con- 
cealing) ; her  best  thrOst  was  to  be  so 
warmly  on  the  side  of  the  person  she  was 
trying  to  lead,  to  be  so  “surprised”  for 
him  and  “angry”  for  him  (as  against  oth- 
ers), that  he  was  led  at  last  to  be  “sur- 
prised” and  “angry”  for  himself,  though 
in  the  beginning  he  might  have  had  no 
such  idea.  By  these  well-managed  reit- 
erations she  had  gained  her  point  many 
times  during  honest  Peter’s  lifetime;  he 
never  failed  to  be  touched  when  he  saw 
how  warmly  she  was  taking  up  “his 
side,”  though  up  to  that  moment,  per- 
haps, he  had  not  been  aware  that  he  had 
a “ side”  on  that  particular  subject,  or  that 
anybody  was  on  the  other. 
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But  if  she  gained  her  point  with  Peter, 
she  did  not  gain  it  with  Peter's  niece. 

“Garda,  I hope,  will  not  be  a trouble 
to  you,  Aunt  Katrina.  For  the  present 
she  is  to  remain  at  East  Angels.  When 
we  go  North  I shall  place  her  with  Ma- 
dame Martel.” 

“It’s  really  pitiful  to  think  how  un- 
happy she  will  be,”  said  Mi’s.  Rutherford, 
the  next  day,  shaking  her  head  prophet- 
ically. “Poor  child — poor  little  South- 
ern flower— to  take  her  away  from  this 
lovely  climate,  and  force  her  to  live  at 
the  cold  North— to  take  her  away  from  a 
real  home,  where  they  all  love  her,  and 
put  her  with  Madame  Martel ! You  must 
have  a far  sterner  nature  than  I have, 
Margaret,  to  be  able  to  do  it.” 

To  this  Margaret  made  no  answer. 

14 1 really  wish  you  would  tell  me  why 
you  rate  your  influence  over  that  of  ev- 
erybody else,”  remarked  Mrs.  Rutherford 
on  another  occasion.  She  spoke  imper- 
sonally, as  though  it  were  simply  a curi- 
osity she  felt.  “Have  you  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  young 
girls  that  I know  nothing  about  ?”  » 

“No,”  replied  Margaret. 

“Yet  you  undertake  it  without  hesita- 
tion 1 You  have  more  confidence  in  your 
own  powers  than  I should  have  in  mine, 

I confess.  How  do  you  know  what  she 
may  do?  Depend  upon  it,  she  won’t  have 
our  ideas  at  all.  You  are  a quiet  sort  of 
person,  but  she  may  be  quite  the  reverse, 
and  then  what  a prospect!  She  will  be 
talked  about;  such  girls  always  are.  She 
may  even  get  into  the  papers.” 

“Not  for  a year  or  two  yet,  I think,” 
answered  Margaret,  smiling. 

The  next  day,  “It  would  be  so  easy  to 
do  it  now,”  observed  the  handsome  aunt; 
44  it  almost  seems  like  a tempting  of  Prov- 
idence to  neglect  such  an  opportunity.” 
(Mrs.  Rutherford  always  lived  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Providence.)  “You 
could  keep  up  your  interest  in  her,  send 
her  down  books,  and  even  a governess  for 
six  months  or  so,  if  you  wished  to  be  very 
punctilious.  All  the  people  here  want 
Garda  to  stay— they  can  not  bear  to  give 
her  up;  you  would  be  doing  them  a kind- 
ness by  yielding.  They  are  really  fond 
of  her,  and  she  is  fond  of  them.  Of  course 
you  can’t  pretend  that  she  cares  for  you 
in  that  way,  stranger  as  you  are  ?” 

“Oh  no,  I don’t  pretend,”  replied  Mar- 
garet. 

“ You  carry  her  off  without  it.” 
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The  next  advance  was  on  another  line. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  she 
is  through  school,  Margaret  ?”  demanded 
the  inquirer,  with  interested  amiability. 
“She’ll  have  to  see  something,  go  some- 
where— you  can't  shut  her  up;  and  who 
is  going  to  chaperon  her?  I am  an  in- 
valid, you  know,  and  you  yourself  are 
much  too  young.  You  must  remember, 
my  dear,  that  you  are  a young  and  pretty 
woman.”  (Aunt  Katrina  had  evidently 
been  driven  to  her  very  best  shot.) 

But  though  this  or  a similar  remark 
would  have  been  certain  to  bring  down 
Peter,  and  place  him  just  where  his  wife 
wished  him  to  be,  it  failed  to  bring  down 
Peter’s  niece. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  saw  this.  And  con- 
cluded as  follows:  “However,  it  doesn’t 
make  much  difference;  with  the  kind  of 
beauty  Garda  Thorne  has,  no  one  wrould 
look  at  yon ; you  might  be  any  age.  She 
has  the  sort  of  face  that  simply  extinguish- 
es every  one  else.” 

“Having  no  radiance  of  my  own  to 
look  after,  I can  see  her  all  the  better, 
then,”  replied  Margaret.  “She'll  be  the 
lighted  bank,  and  I the  policeman  with 
the  dark  lantern.” 

Mrs.  Rutherford  did  not  like  this  answer. 
She  thought  it  flippant.  It  was  true, 
however,  that  Margaret  was  very  seldom 
flippant. 

“ It  does  seem  to  me  so  iveak  to  keep  an 
extorted  promise,”  she  began  another  day. 
“ I suppose  you  won’t  deny  that  it  was  ex- 
torted ?” 

“It  was  very  much  wished  for.” 

“And  you  gave  it  unwillingly.” 

“Not  unwillingly,  Aunt  Katrina.” 

“Reluctantly,  then.” 

“Yes,  I wras  reluctant.” 

“You  were  reluctant,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Rutherford  with  triumph.  44  Of  course  I 
knew  you  must  be.  But  what  ever  pos- 
sessed you  to  do  it,  Margaret — induced  you 
to  consent,  extortion  or  no  extortion ; that 
passes  me.” 

Margaret  gave  no  explanation.  So  the 
aunt  attempted  one.  “ It  almost  seems  as 
though  you  were  influenced  by  something 
I know  nothing  about,”  she  went  on,  mak- 
ing a little  gesture  of  withdrawal  with  her 
hand,  as  if  she  found  herself  on  the  thresh- 
old of  mysterious  regions  of  double  mo- 
tive into  which  she  would  prefer  not  to 
penetrate. 

This  was  a random  shot.  But  Marga- 
ret’s fair  face  showed  a sudden  color,  though 
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the  aunt’s  eyes  did  not  detect  it.  “She  is 
alone,  and  very  young,  Aunt  Katrina;  I 
have  promised,  and  I must  keep  my  prom- 
ise. But  I shall  do  my  best  to  prevent  any 
of  it  from  disturbing  you;  with  me  you 
will  always  be  first.  This  is  all  I can  say. 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  talking 
about  it  more.”  She  had  risen  as  she  said 
these  words,  and  now  she  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  saw  aright.  Since  Margaret  had 
lived  with  her,  she  had  never  before  done 
such  a thing  as  to  bring  to  an  end  herself, 
and  abruptly — yes,  abruptly — a conversa- 
tion with  her  aunt;  she  had  always  listen- 
ed and  answered,  with  her  full  attention, 
too  (Mrs.  Rutherford  hated  a half  atten- 
tion), as  long  as  it  had  pleased  the  elder 
lady  to  continue  the  discourse.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  had  never  considered  this  a 
kindness  on  the  part  of  her  niece.  On  the 
contrary,  she  considered  that  she  herself 
had  shown  the  kindness  in  talking  as  much 
as  she  did  to  Margaret;  she  had  always 
hoped  that  Margaret  appreciated  it. 

In  addition  to  her  niece’s  obstinacy,  this 
lady  had  now  to  bear  the  discovery  that 
her  nephew  Evert  did  not  share  her  views 
respecting  Garda  Thorne — views  which 
seemed  to  her  the  only  proper  and  natural 
ones ; he  not  only  thought  that  Mrs.  Har- 
old should  keep  her  promise,  but  he  even 
went  further  than  she  did  in  his  ideas  as  to 
what  that  promise  included.  “She  ought 
to  keep  Garda  with  her,  and  not  put  her 
off  at  Madame  Martel's,”  he  said. 

“ I see  that  I am  to  be  quite  superseded,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Rutherford,  in  a pleasant 
voice,  smoothing  her  handkerchief,  how- 
ever, with  a sort  of  manner  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  might  yet  be  driven  to 
a use— lachrymose — of  that  delicate  fabric. 

“ My  dear  aunt,  what  can  you  be  think- 
ing of  ?”  said  Wintlirop.  “ Nobody  is  go- 
ing to  supersede  you.” 

“But  how  can  I like  the  idea  of  sharing 
you  with  a stranger,  Evert  ?”  Her  tone 
continued  affectionate ; she  seldom  came  as 
far  as  ill  temper  with  her  nephew ; seldom, 
indeed,  came  as  far  as  ill  temper  with  any 
man ; a coat  seemed  to  have  a soothing 
effect  upon  her. 

“There’s  no  sharing,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned,” Wintlirop  answered,  “/have 
nothing  to  do  with  Garda;  it’s  Margaret.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  Margaret.  And  very  obsti- 
nate, too,  has  she  been  about  it.  Now,  if 
the  girl  had  been  left  to  me,”  pursued  the 
lady,  in  a reasonable  way,  “there  would 


have  been  some  sense  in  the  idea.  I have 
had  experience,  and  I should  know  what 
to  do.  I should  pick  out  an  excellent 
governess,  and  send  her  down  here  with 
all  the  books  necessary — perhaps  even  a 
piano,”  she  added,  largely.  “ In  that  way 
I should  keep  watch  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion. But  I should  never  have  planned 
to  take  her  away  from  her  home  and  all 
her  friends;  that  would  seem  to  me  cruel- 
ty. My  idea  would  have  been,  and  still 
is,  that  she  should  live  here,  say  with  the 
Kirbys;  then  she  would  have  the  climate 
and  life  which  she  always  has  had,  to 
which  she  is  accustomed;  and  in  time 
probably  she  would  marry  either  that 
young  De  Torrez  or  Manuel  Ruiz,  both 
quite  suitable  matches  for  her.  But  what 
could  she  do  in  our  society,  if  Margaret 
should  persist,  later,  in  taking  her  into  it? 
It  would  be  quite  pitiable;  she  would  be 
so  completely  out  of  her  element,  poor 
little  thing!” 

“ So  beautiful  a girl  is  apt  to  be  in  her 
element  wherever  she  is,  isn’t  she?”  re- 
marked Wintlirop. 

“Is  it  possible,  Evert,  that  you  really 
admire  her  ?” 

“I  admire  her  greatly.” 

The  tears  rose  in  Mrs.  Rutherford's  eyes 
at  this  statement.  They  were  only  tears 
of  vexation.  But  the  nephew  did  not 
know  that.  He  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

She  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. “If  you  should  ever  marry 
that  girl,  Evert,  my  heart  would  be  bro- 
ken !”  she  lamented  from  behind  it.  “ She 
isn’t  at  all  the  person  for  you  to  marry.” 

Winthrop  burst  into  a laugh.  “I’m 
not  at  all  the  person  for  her  to  marry. 
Have  you  forgotten,  Aunt  Katrina,  that  I 
am  thirty-five,  and  she — barely  sixteen  ?” 

“Age  doesn't  make  any  difference,” 
answered  Mrs.  Rutherford,  still  tearful. 
“And  you  are  very  rich,  Evert.” 

“Garda  Thorne  doesn't  care  in  the  least 
about  money,”  responded  Winthrop,  rath- 
er shortly,  turning  away  toward  the  win- 
dow. 

“She  ought  to,  then,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  drying  her  eyes  with  delicate 
little  pats  of  her  handkerchief,  so  that  the 
lids  should  not  be  reddened.  “In  fact, 
that  is  another  of  her  lacks ; she  seems  to 
have  no  objection  to  imposing  herself  upon 
Margaret  in  a pecuniary  way  as  well  as  in 
others.  She  has  nothing;  there  isn’t  lit- 
erally a cent  of  income,  Betty  Carew  tells 
me;  only  a pile  of  the  most  extraordina- 
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rily  darned  clothes  and  house-linen,  a de- 
cayed orange  grove,  and  two  obstinate  old 
negro  servants,  who  don’t  really  belong 
to  anybody,  and  wouldn’t  obey  them  if 
they  did.  That  you  should  buy  the  place, 
that  has  been  their  one  hope;  it  was  very 
clever  of  them  to  give  you  the  idea.” 

“Garda  didn’t  give  it;  I wanted  the 
place  as  soon  as  I saw  it.  She  is  ignorant 
about  money;  most  girls  of  sixteen  are. 
But  what  is  it  that  really  vexes  you  so 
much  in  this  affair,  Aunt  Katrina  ? I am 
sure  there  is  something.” 

“You  are  right,”  replied  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, with  dignity.  “But  ‘vexes’  is  not 
the  word,  Evert.  It  is  a deeper  feeling.” 
She  had  put  away  her  handkerchief,  and 
now  sat  majestically  in  her  chair,  her 
white  hands  extended  on  its  cushioned 
arms.  “ Hurt  is  the  word;  I am  hurt 
about  Margaret.  Here  I have  done  every- 
thing in  the  world  for  her,  opened  my 
home  and  my  heart  to  her,  in  spite  of  all. 
And  now  she  deserts  me  for  a totally  in- 
significant person  and  a stranger.” 

“Margaret  has  always  been  very  devoted 
to  you, and  I am  sure  she  will  continue  to 
be— she  is  conscientious  in  such  things — 
no  matter  what  other  responsibilities  she 
may  assu me,” said  W inthrop,  with  warmth . 

Mrs.  Rutherford  noticed  this  warmth 
(Winthrop  noticed  it  too) ; but,  for  the  mo- 
ment, she  let  it  pass.  “That  is  just  it— 
other  responsibilities, ’’she answered ; “but 
why  should  she  assume  any  ? Before  she 
promised  to  give  that  girl  a home,  she 
should  have  remembered  that  it  was  my 
home.  Before  she  promised  to  take  charge 
of  her,  she  should  have  remembered  that 
she  had  other  things  in  charge.  I am  an 
invalid.  I require  (and  most  properly)  a 
great  deal  of  her  care;  not  to  give  it,  or  to 
give  it  partially,  would  be,  after  all  I have 
done  for  her,  most  ungrateful.  She  should 
have  remembered  that  she  was  nol  free — 
free,  that  is,  to  make  engagements  of  that 
sort.” 

Winthrop  had  several  times  before  in 
his  life  come  face  to  face  with  the  evidence 
that  his  handsome,  agreeable  aunt  was  self- 
ish. He  was  now  face  to  face  with  it 

again. 

“As  regards  what  you  say  about  a home, 
Aunt  Katrina,  Margaret  could  at  any  time 
have  one  of  her  own,  if  she  pleased,”  he 
answered;  “ her  income  fully  permits  it.” 

Mrs.  Rutherford  now  gave  way  to  tears 
which  were  genuine.  “ It’s  the  first  time. 
Evert,  I’ve  ever  known  you  to  take  her 


part  against  me,”  she  answered,  from  be- 
hind her  shielding  handkerchief. 

Winthrop  recalled  this  speech  later — 
after  he  had  made  his  peace  with  his  af- 
flicted relative;  it  teas  the  first  time.  He 
thought  about  it  for  a moment  or  two — 
that  he  should  have  been  driven  to  defend 
Lanse’s  wife.  But  that  was  it,  he  had 
been  driven.  “She  was  so  confoundedly 
unjust, ’’lie  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  his 
aunt.  He  knew  that  he  had  a great  taste 
for  justice. 

It  had  even  been  said  that  he  had  too 
much.  When  people  told  him  stories  that 
reflected  upon  other  people,  he  had  the 
habit  of  immediately  trying  to  imagine 
w hat  the  other  people  could  have  said  (had 
they  been  present)  in  the  way  of  defense. 
And  this  not  because  he  discredited  the  first 
speakers,  or  had  no  sympathy  with  them, 
but  simply  from  a sense  of  fair  play.  The 
habit  was  exasperating  to  some  of  his 
friends.  “ Did  you  ever  in  your  life  take 
up  one  side  of  anything f — without  con- 
stantly going  over,  I mean,  to  look  at  the 
good  points  of  the  other  ?”  one  of  these  ex- 
acerbated persons  once  demanded.  “Jus- 
tice, do  you  call  it  ? Let  me  tell  you  one 
thing:  you’ll  never  discover  America  by 
being  as  wTide  as  all  out-doors!” 

“But  that  was  what  Columbus  was, 
wasn’t  it?”  replied  Winthrop.  “He  not 
only  wras  it,  but  lie  set  sail  iuto  it.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

A few  days  after  his  little  encounter 
with  his  aunt,  Evert  Winthrop  came  to 
the  eyrie  one  morning  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  his  accustomed  one;  he  sent  Celes- 
tine  to  ask  Mrs.  Harold  to  come  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  north  piazza,  the  one  most  re- 
mote from  Mrs.  Rutherford’s  own  rooms. 
Margaret  joined  him  there  almost  imme- 
diately. Her  face  wore  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

“I  see  you  think  I bring  bad  news, 
sending  for  you  in  this  mysterious  way,” 
he  said,  smiling.  “ It  isn’t  bad  at  all ; un- 
der the  circumstances  rather  good — the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  Mr. 
Moore  has  had  a letter;  Lucian  Spenser 
was  married  a few  days  ago  in  Washing- 
ton. Something  sudden,  I presume ; prob- 
ably that  is  what  he  went  North  for.” 

Margaret’s  eyes  met  his  with  what  he 
called  their  mute  expression.  He  had 
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never  been  able  to  interpret  it;  he  could 
not  now. 

“It  hasn’t,  of  course,  the  least  interest 
for  us,  except  as  it  may  touch  Garda,”  he 
went  on.  “I  don't  apprehend  anything 
serious.  Still,  as  we  are  the  only  persons 
who  have  known  her  little  secret — this 
fancy  she  has  had — perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  one  of  us  should  go  down  to  East 
Angels  and  tell  her  before  any  one  else 
can  get  there;  don’t  you  think  so?  And 
will  you  go?  or  shall  I ?” 

44  You,”  Margaret  briefly  answered. 

44 1 don't  often  ask  questions;  you  must 
give  me  that  credit,”  he  said,  looking  at 
her.  44 But. I should  really  like  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  you  decide  so  suc- 
cinctly?” 

“The  grounds  are  unimportant.  But 
I am  sure  you  are  the  one  to  go.” 

Winthrop,  on  the  whole,  wished  to  go. 
He  now  found  himself  telling  his  reasons. 
44 1 can  go  immediately,  that  is  one  thing; 
you  would  have  to  speak  to  Aunt  Katrina, 
make  arrangements,  and  that  would  take 
time.  Then  I think  that  Garda  has  prob- 
ably talked  more  freely  to  me  about  that 
youth  than  she  has  to  you.  It’s  a little 
odd  that  she  should.  But  I think  she  has.” 

44  It's  very  possible.” 

“On  that  account  it  would  come  in 
more  naturally,  perhaps,  if  she  should  hear 
it  first  from  me.” 

Again  Margaret  assented. 

44  And  then  it  won’t  make  her  think  it’s 
important,  my  stopping  there  as  I pass; 
your  going  would  have  another  look.  I'm 
a little  curious  to  see  how  she  will  take 
it,”  he  added. 

44  That  is  your  real  reason,  I think,”  said 
Margaret. 

44  She  has  just  lost  her  mother,”  he  went 
on,  without  taking  up  this  remark.  “Per- 
haps the  real  sorrow  may  make  her  forget 
the  fictitious  one;  I am  sure  I hope  so.  I 
will  go  down,  then.  But  in  case  I am 
mistaken,  in  case  she  should  still  continue 
to — fancy  herself  in  earnest,  shall  I come 
back  and  tell  you  ?” 

44 1 suppose  so;  she  is  in  my  charge  now. 
But  if  I should  have  to  go  down  there, 
Aunt  Katrina  would  take  it  rather  ill,  I 
am  afraid.” 

44  You  are  very  good  to  Aunt  Katrina ; I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I appreciate  it — un- 
derstand it.  I am  afraid  she  has  rather 
a way  of  treating  you  as  an  appendage  to 
herself,  and  not  as  an  independent  person- 
age.” 


44  That  is  all  I am— an  appendage,”  said 
Margaret.  She  paused.  “ Feeling  as  she 
does,”  she  continued,  “it  has  been  won- 
derfully kind  of  her  to  give  me  a home ; I 
have  always  been  grateful  for  it.” 

Winthrop's  face  changed  a little;  up  to 
this  time  his  expression  had  been  almost 
warmly  kind.  44 Feeling  as  she  does!” 
Yes,  Aunt  Katrina  might  well  feel  as  she 
did,  with  her  favorite  nephew,  her  almost 
son,  wandering  about  the  world  (this  was 
one  of  the  aunt's  expressions;  he  used  it 
in  his  thoughts  half  unconsciously),  with- 
out a home,  because  he  had  a wife  so  strict 
and  narrow,  so  icily  unforgiving. 

44  You  make  too  much  of  it,”  he  answer- 
ed, coldly;  44  the  obligation  is  by  no  means 
all  on  one  side.”  Then  he  finished  what 
he  had  begun  to  say  before  she  made  her 
remark.  “I  had  occasion  to  remind  my 
aunt,  only  the  other  day,  that  if  at  any 
time  you  should  wish  to  have  a home  of 
your  own,  slie  ought  not  to  object.  She 
would  miss  you  greatly,  of  course.  I, 
however — and  I am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  it— should  consider 
such  a wish  very  natural,  and  I should  be 
glad  at  any  time  to  do  everything  possible 
toward  furthering  it.” 

44 1 have  no  such  wish ; but  perhaps  you 
think — perhaps  you  prefer  that  I should 
leave  Mrs.  Rutherford  ?”  She  had  turned 
away;  he  could  not  see  the  expression  of 
face  that  accompanied  these  words. 

“It  would  be  impossible  that  I should 
prefer  such  a thing;  I don’t  think  you 
can  be  sincere  in  saying  it,”  responded 
Winthrop,  with  a tinge  of  severity.  44  We 
both  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are 
to  Aunt  Katrina.  What  is  the  use  of 
pretending  otherwise  ?”  His  voice  soften- 
ed. 44  Your  patience  with  her  is  admira- 
ble, as  I said  before ; don’t  think  I don't  see 
it.  I spoke  on  your  own  account;  I 
thought  you  might  be  tired.” 

4 4 1 am  tired — sometimes.  But  I should 
be  tired  just  the  same  in  a house  of  my 
own,”  answered  Margaret  Harold. 

He  left  her,  and  rode  down  to  East  An- 
gels. 

But  his  visit  was  short.  Before  three 
o’clock  he  was  again  at  the  eyrie.  “I 
think  you  had  better  go  down,”  he  said 
to  Margaret,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  to 
her  unheard.  44  She  is  taking  it  most  un- 
reasonably, like  a child”  (this  time,  appar- 
ently, the  child-like  quality  had  not  ap- 
peared so  attractive).  44  She  is  crying  al- 
most convulsively,  and  listens  to  nothing. 
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So  far,  Mrs.  Carew  fortunately  thinks  it 
the  old  grief  for  her  mother;  a renewal. 
But  she  won’t  think  so  long,  for  Garcia, 
you  know,  left  to  herself,  never  conceals 
anything;  as  soon  as  she  is  a little  calmer 
she  will  be  sure  to  say  something  that 
will  let  out  the  whole.” 

44  You  do  not  want  it  known  ?” 

“I  thought  we  were  agreed  upon  that. 
How  can  any  one  who  cares  for  the  girl 
want  it  known  ? It’s  so” — he  hesitated 
for  a word,  and  then  fell  back  upon  the 
useful  old  one — 44  sochildish,”  he  repeated. 

*4I  will  go  dowrn,  then,”  said  Margaret. 

“The  sooner  the  better.  I hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  bring  her  to  reason.” 

“ But  if  you  didn’t — ” 

“I  didn’t  because  I lost  my  temper  a 
little.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  {ime  had 
come  to  speak  to  her  more  plainly.” 

“More  plainly  generally  means  more 
severely.  I think  severity  will  never 
have  much  effect  upon  Garda;  if  you  are 
severe,  you  will  only  lose  your  influence.” 

“My  influence!— I don’t  know  that  I 
have  any.  What  is  your  idea  of  Edgarda 
Thorne?”  he  said,  suddenly.  “I  don’t 
know  that  I have  ever  asked  you.  Very 
likely  you  won’t  tell.” 

“I  will  tell  exactly,  so  far  as  I know 
it  myself — my  idea,”  replied  Margaret. 
“One  can  not  have  a very  definite  idea 
of  a girl  of  sixteen.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon : to  me  she  seems  a 
remarkably  definite  person.” 

“She  is,  in  one  way.  I think  she  is 
very  warin-hearted.  I think  she  is  above 
petty  things.  I have  never  seen  any  girl 
who  went  so  seldom  into  details.  Men- 
tally, I think  her  very  clever,  though  she 
is  also  very  indolent.  She  has  never 
been  controlled,  or  taught  to  control  her- 
self. Her  frankness  would  be  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  her  were  it  not  for 
her  beauty,  which  is  more  remarkable  still ; 
it  is  her  beauty,  I think,  that  makes  her, 
young  as  she  is,  so  ‘definite,’  as  you  call  it.” 

“We  seem  to  have  much  the  same  idea 
of  her,”  said  Winthrop.  “I  shouldn’t 
have  thought  it  possible,”  he  added. 

“That  we  should  agree  in  anything?” 
said  Margaret,  with  a faint  smile. 

“No,  not  that;  but  a woman  so  seldom 
has  the  same  idea  of  another  woman  that 
a man  has.  And — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  it — I think  the  man’s  idea  often  the 
more  correct  one,  for  a woman  will  betray 
(confide,  if  you  like  the  term  better)  more 
of  her  inner  nature,  her  real  self,  to  a man, 


when  she  knows  him  well  and  likes  him, 
than  she  ever  will  to  any  woman,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  she  may  know  and  like  her.” 

Margaret  concurred  in  this. 

“So  you  agree  with  me  there  too ? An- 
other surprise!  What  I have  said  is  true 
enough,  but  women  generally  dispute  it.” 

“What  you  have  said  is  true,  after  a 
fashion,”  Margaret  answered.  “But  the 
inner  feelings  you  speak  of,  the  real  self, 
which  a woman  confides  to  the  man  she 
likes  rather  than  to  a woman,  these  are 
generally  her  ideal  feelings,  her  ideal  self; 
what  she  thinks  she  feels  or  hopes  to  feel, 
rather  than  the  actual  feeling;  what  she 
wishes  to  be,  rather  than  what  she  is.  She 
may  or  may  not  attain  her  ideal.  But  in 
the  mean  time  she  is  judged,  by  those  of  her 
own  sex  at  least,  according  to  her  present 
qualities,  what  she  has  already  attained, 
what  she  is  practically  and  every  day.” 

“So  you  think  it  is  her  ideals  that  Gar- 
da has  confided  to  me  ? What  sort  of  an 
ideal  was  Lucian  Spenser?” 

“Garda Thorne  is  an  exception ; she  has 
no  ideals.” 

“Oh!  don’t  make  her  out  so  disagree- 
able.” 

“I  couldn’t  make  her  out  disagreeable 
even  if  I should  try,”  answered  Margaret, 
who  was  looking  at  a figure  in  the  carpet 
at  her  feet.  “All  I mean  is  that  her  na- 
ture is  so  easy,  so  sunny,  that  it  has  never 
occurred  to  her  to  be  discontented,  and  if 
you  are  contented  you  don’t  have  ideals.” 

“Nowr  you  are  making  her  out  self- 
complacent.” 

“No,  only  simple;  richly  natural  and 
richly  healthy.  She  puts  the  rest  of  us 
(women,  I mean)  to  shame — the  rest  of  us 
with  our  complicated  motives  and  cau- 
tions, our  involved  and  tortuous  con- 
sciences.” 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
Garda  has  no  conscience?” 

Margaret  looked  up;  she  saw  that  he 
was  smiling.  44  She  has  quite  enough  for 
her  happiness,”  she  answered,  smiling  too. 

But  in  spite  of  the  smile  he  fancied  he 
detected  a melancholy  in  her  tone.  And 
this  he  instantly  resented.  He  would  nev- 
er allow  that  it  was  owing  to  her  own  good- 
ness, conscientiousness — her  conscience,  in 
short — that  Margaret  Harold’s  married  life 
had  been  what  it  was.  That  sort  of  con- 
scientiousness was  odious. 

“Don’t  imagine  that  I admire  con- 
science,” he  remarked.  “Too  much  of  it 
makes  an  arid  desert  of  a woman’s  life,  un- 
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less  a whole  river  of  feeling  flows  through 
it.  A woman  of  that  sort,  too,  makes  her 
whole  family  live  in  the  desert.  But  what 
does  she  care  for  that — with  her  ‘con- 
science’ behind  her  ? A small  matter  like 
family  happiness  is  nothing,  to  her  own 
salvation.” 

Margaret  made  no  reply  to  this.  She 
spoke  of  something  else,  and  not  long  aft- 
erward left  the  room.  Winthrop  remain- 
ed to  reflect  that  lately  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways saying  disagreeable  things  to  her. 
Why  should  he  have  forced  upon  her  his 
opinions  as  to  the  dry  domain  of  too  much 
conscience,  when  she  herself  lived  in  that 
particular  desert, and  enjoyed  it?  The  truth 
was  that  her  tranquillity,  her  perfect  con- 
trol of  herself,  tempted  him;  he  could  not 
resist  trying  to  shake  them  a little.  But, 
according  to  his  theory  of  her,  she  was  so 
incased  in  self-approvals  that  no  thrusts  of 
his  would  reach  her.  Yet  evidently  they 
did  reach  her;  she  showed  that  they  did. 
His  theory,  therefore,  could  not  be  correct. 

But  probably  it  was  correct  in  its  main 
outlines;  she  was  perhaps  more  nervous 
than  he  had  supposed  (he  had  not  thought 
her  nervous) ; that  was  all.  She  had  the 
good  points  of  her  temperament,  of  course, 
as  well  as  the  bad  ones;  that  same  ultra- 
conscientiousness, that  adherence  to  rule, 
which  had  made  her  a bad  wife  had  made 
her  an  exemplary  niece  to  his  aunt,  for 
instance.  Was  it  conscientiousness,  too, 
that  had  made  her  accept  the  charge  of 
Garda  Thorne?  Where  could  conscien- 
tiousness have  come  in  there  ? Here  he 
found  himself  back  at  the  question  that 
had  baffled  him  before,  but  no  nearer  to 
its  solution. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  find 
Mrs.  Rutherford. 

“Of  course  if  it  is  Garda,  little  Gar- 
da,” that  lady  replied,  with  a sort  of  sar- 
castic playfulness  which  she  had  lately 
adopted,  “ I couldn’t  dream  of  objecting.” 
She  had  given  up  open  opposition  since 
Winthrop’s  suggestion  that  Margaretcould 
have,  if  she  should  wish  it,  a home  of  her 
own.  The  suggestion  had  been  very  dis- 
agreeable, not  only  for  itself  (the  possi- 
bility of  such  a thing),  but  also  because  it 
cut  so  completely  across  her  well-estab- 
lished position  that  it  was  a great  favor 
on  her  part  to  give  Margaret  a home  with 
her.  This  favor  implied,  of  course,  a fol- 
lowing gratitude;  and  Margaret’s  grati- 
tude had  been  the  broad  cushion  upon 
which  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  been  comforta- 


bly seated  for  seven  years.  Take  it  away, 
and  she  would  be  reduced  to  making  ob- 
jections— objections  (if  it  should  real- 
ly come  to  that)  to  Margaret's  departure. 
And  what  objections  could  she  make  ? 
She  would  never  admit — indeed,  it  was 
not  true — that  her  niece’s  presence  and  at- 
tention had  become  necessary  to  her  com- 
fort. To  say  that  she  was  too  young, 
too  attractive,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a house 
of  her  own,  this  would  not  accord  at  all 
with  her  accustomed  way  of  speaking  of 
her — a way  which  had  carried  with  it  the 
implication  (though  not  in  actual  words) 
that  she  was  neither.  For  some  reason, 
the  youth  of  other  women  was  always  an 
offense  to  Mrs.  Rutherford. 

However,  she  was  skillful  in  reducing 
that  attraction.  Up  to  twenty,  all  girls, 
of  course,  were  “silly”  and  “ uninterest- 
ing.” After  that  date,  they  all  sprang 
immediately,  in  her  estimation,  to  “at 
least  twenty-five,”  and  well  on  the  road, 
both  in  looks  and  character,  to  old-maid- 
hood.  If  they  married,  it  was  even  easi- 
er, foe  in  a few  months  they  were  sure 
to  become  “so  faded  and  changed,  poor 
things,”  that  one  would  scarcely  know 
them;  and,  with  a little  determination, 
this  stage  could  be  kept  along  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Only  when  they  were 
well  over  forty  did  Mi’s.  Rutherford  begin 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  rath- 
er attractive.  And  in  this  lady’s  opinion 
all  the  really  handsome  women  were  ten 
years  beyond  that. 

“I  shall  not  be  long  away  this  time,” 
Margaret  had  answered. 

“Oh,  enjoy  your  new  plaything;  it 
won’t  last,”  replied  the  aunt,  still  sportive. 

Margaret  reached  East  Angels  before 
sunset.  Mrs.  Carew  told  her  that  Garda 
was  down  at  the  landing. 

“ I’ve  been  down  there  three  times  my- 
self ; in  fact,  I’ve  just  got  back,”  said  Betty, 
who  looked  flushed  by  her  excursions. 
“The  truth  is,  I fancy  she  doesn’t  want  to 
talk— she’s  cried  so.  And  so  of  course 
I don’t  stay,  of  course.  And  then,  no 
sooner  do  I get  back  here,  than  I think 
perhaps  she’s  lonely,  and  down  I go 
again.  I don’t  mind  the  walk  in  the 
least , though  it  is  a little  warm  to-day, 
but  Carlos  Mateo  seems  to  have  taken 
some  sort  of  a spite  against  me,  for  every 
single  time,  both  going  and  coming,  he 
has  chased  me  the  whole  length  of  the 
live-oak  avenue — just  as  soon  as  we’re 
out  of  Garda’s  sight;  and  I’m  so  afraid 
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he’ll  reach  down  and  nip  my  ankles,  that 
I run.  However,  I don’t  mind  it  at  all, 
really.  And  when  I came  up  this  last 
time  I just  thought  the  best  thing  I could 
do  wrou!d  be  to  try  and  get  up  something 
nice  for  Garda’s  supper;  she’s  touched  no- 
thing since  morning,  and  so  much  crying 
is  dreadfully  exhausting,  of  course.  I’m 
right  glad  you’ve  come;  you’ll  be  such  a 
comfort  to  her;  and  now  I will  devote  my 
time  (I  reckon  it  ’ll  take  it  all)  to  that 
Raquel,  who  certainly  ts  the  most  tire- 
some. The  only  manner  of  means,  Mrs. 
Harold,  by  which  I can  get  what  I want 
this  evening  is  to  keep  going  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  pretend  to  be  merely  looking 
in  for  a moment  or  two  in  a friendly  sort 
of  way,  as  though  she  were  an  old  servant 
of  my  own,  and  talk  about  other  matters, 
and  then  just  allude  to  the  supper  at  the 
end  casually,  as  one  may  call  it;  by  keep- 
ing this  up  an  hour  and  a half  more  (I've 
already  been  out  three  times)  I may  get 
some  faint  approach  to  what  I’m  after. 
You  see  I’m  only  a Georgian,  not  a Span- 
iard ! And  to  think  of  what  poor  little 
Mistress  Thorne  must  have  gone  through 
with  her— she,  not  even  a Southerner! 
Oh  dear!  she  must  have  suffered.  But  a 
good  many  of  us  have  suffered,”  con- 
tinued Betty,  suddenly  breaking  down 
and  bursting  into  tears.  “I’m  sure  I 
don't  know  why  I cry  now,  Mrs.  Harold, 
any  more  than  any  other  time;  I’m 
ashamed  of  myself,  really  I am.  But— 
sometimes — I — can  not — help  it!  And 
for  a few  moments  the  stout  ruddy-faced 
woman  sobbed  bitterly.  In  truth  she 
had  suffered;  she  had  seen  her  brothers, 
her  husband’s  brothers,  her  young  neph- 
ews, her  own  fortune  and  theirs,  swept 
off  by  war,  together  with  the  hopes  and 
beliefs  which  had  been  as  real  to  her  as 
life  itself.  She  had  never  reasoned  much 
or  arg-ued,  but  she  had  felt.  The  un- 
changeable sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
which  had  kept  her  from  growing  bitter, 
had  not  been  a sign  of  quick  forgetful- 
ness ; poor  Betty’s  heart  ached  often,  and 
never,  never  forgot. 

“ J didn’t  think  you  could  be  so  sympa- 
thetic, mv  dear,”  she  said,  naively,  to  Mar- 
garet, as  she  wiped  her  eyes.  “Thank 
vou ; I can  see  now  why  Garda’s  so  fond 
of  you.”  She  pressed  Margaret's  hand, 
kissed  her,  and,  still  shaken  by  her  sud- 
den. emotion,  went  out  for  another  en- 
counter with  Raquel. 

Margaret  found  Garda  on  the  bench  at 


the  landing.  She  looked  pale  and  tired, 
and  was  glad  to  lay  her  head  on  her 
Northern  friend’s  shoulder  and  tell  her 
all  her  grief.  It  was  a somewhat  sur- 
prising sort  of  sorrow — she  expressed  it 
freely  as  usual;  there  was  no  manifesta- 
tion of  wounded  pride  in  it,  no  anger  that 
she  had  been  so  soon  forgotten,  or  jealousy 
of  the  person  whom  Lucian  had  married ; 
she  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely  to  remember 
the  person  whom  Lucian  had  married. 
All  she  remembered  was  that  now  she 
should  probably  not  see  him  again,  or 
soon  again ; and  this  w as  the  cause  of  her 
team — disappointment  in  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing the  pleasure,  the  entertainment,  of  his 
presence.  For  it  all  came  back  to  that, 
her  amusement,  the  rich  share  of  enjoy- 
ment that  had  been  taken  from  her;  even 
Lucian  himself  she  did  not  dwell  upon 
save  as  he  w’as  associated  with  this,  save 
as  he  could  give  her  the  delight  of  look- 
ing at  him  (she  announced  this  as  a de- 
light), could  amuse  her  with  the  versatil- 
ity of  his  talk.  “ I have  never  seen  any 
one  half  so  beautiful”— “ Nobody  ever 
made  me  laugh  so” — these  tw'o  declara- 
tions she  repeated  over  and  over  again; 
Margaret  could  have  laughed  herself  had 
the  grief  which  accompanied  them  been 
less  real.  But  there  was  nothing  feign- 
ed in  the  heavy  eyes  and  the  tears;  the 
sobs  which  came  every  now  and  then,  and 
which  she  could  feel  shaking  the  girl  s 
whole  frame,  were  reality  itself. 

She  remained  at  East  Angels  two  days. 
During  this  time,  while  she  w’as  very  gen- 
tle with  Garda,  she  did  not  try  to  “bring 
her  to  reason,”  as  Winthrop  had  suggest- 
ed. But  she  did  try  the  method  of  simple 
listening,  and  found  it  very  efficacious. 

Garda,  unrebuffed,  uncliilled,  and  frank 
as  always,  let  out  all  her  thoughts,  all 
her  feelings.  She  said  some  astonishing 
things — astonishing,  that  is,  to  her  hear- 
er; but  then  she  had  lived  in  unusual  sur- 
roundings; she  was  herself  an  unusual 
girl.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  unusual 
girl  clung  more  closely  than  ever  to  her 
Northern  friend,  and  that  she  soon  be- 
came calmer,  passive  if  not  happy.  "W in- 
throp,  coming  dow'n  to  East  Angels  on  the 
second  day,  found  her  so,  and  took  coun- 
sel with  Margaret,  after  she  had  returned 
home,  over  the  change;  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  very  soon  she  would  have 
forgotten  all  about  it.  In  this  he  vTas 
mistaken;  the  days  passed,  and  Garda  re- 
mained in  the  same  passive  condition. 
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She  was  gentle  with  every  one;  to  Marga- 
ret and  Winthrop  she  was  affectionate. 
But  in  spite  of  her  bloom — for  her  color 
came  back  as  soon  as  the  tears  ceased— in 
spite  of  the  rich  youth  fulness  of  her  beau- 
ty, she  had  the  appearance  of  a person 
who  has  stopped,  who  does  not  care,  who 
has  lost  interest  and  lets  the  world  go  by. 
This  could  not  make  her  look  older.  But 
it  did  give  her  a very  different  expression. 

14  A mourning  child  is  worse  than  a 
mourning  woman,”  said  Winthrop  to  Mar- 
garet, emphatically.  “It’s  unnatural.” 

“Garda  isn’t  the  child,”  she  answered. 

“Since  when  have  you  come  to  that 
conclusion  ?” 

She  hesitated.  “I  think,  perhaps,  I 
have  not  fully  understood  her.  I don’t 
know  that  I understand  her  even  now.” 
She  looked  at  him  as  if  he  might,  perhaps, 
give  her  some  light. 

“Oh,  ‘understand’ — as  if  she  were  a 
sphinx,  poor  little  girl!  One  thing  is 
certain,”  he  added,  rather  contradictorily : 
“if  she  loses  her  simplicity,  she  loses  all 
her  charm.” 

“ Not  all,  I think.” 

“Yes,  all  to  me.” 

“You  can  not  understand  what  she 
found  to  admire  in  Lucian  Spenser;  that 
is  what  vexes  you.” 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  vexed.  She 
fancied  her  own  fancy,  her  own  imagina- 
tion; that  was  all.” 

“Garda  has  very  little  imagination.” 

“How  you  dislike  her!” said  Winthrop, 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 

To  his  surprise  he  almost  thought  he  saw 
them  falter.  “On  the  contrary,  I am  al- 
ready much  attached  to  her,”  she  answer- 
ed, letting  her  glance  drop ; “ I shall  grow 
very  fond  of  her,  I see  that.  It  was  no- 
thing against  her  to  say  that  she  has  little 
imagination.  If  she  had  had  more,  would 
she  have  been  so  contented  here  ? I think 
it  has  been  very  fortunate.”  She  spoke 
with  earnestness. 

“Yes,  she  has  certainly  been  content- 
ed,” said  Winthrop.  “I  like  that.” 

“As  to  what  you  say  about  her  losing 
her  simplicity,  I don’t  think  she  has  lost 
it  in  the  least.  Why,  what  could  be  a 
greater  evidence  of  it  than  the  open  way 
in  which  she  has  shown  out  to  me,  but 
more  especially  to  you,  all  she  has  felt 
about  Mr.  Spenser  ?” 

“Yes,  to  me — I should  think  so!  I 
might  have  been  her  grandfather,”  re- 
sponded Winthrop,  flapping  his  hat  with 
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his  gloves,  which  he  had  just  discovered 
in  some  un remembered  pocket. 

There  was  a pause.  “That  will  not 
last,”  said  Margaret,  gently. 

He  looked  up.  She  had  risen,  and,  for 
reply  to  his  look,  she  gave  him  only  a 
smile.  Then  she  left  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dark  De  Torrez, 
lean  and  solemn,  had  haunted  East  An- 
gels ever  since  Mrs.  Thorne's  death. 
Twice  a day,  with  deep  reverence  for  af- 
fliction, he  came  to  inquire  after  Garda's 
health;  twice  a day,  walking  almost  on 
tiptoe,  he  withdrew.  His  visits  never  ex- 
ceeded ten  minutes  in  length.  So  great 
was  his  respect  that  he  never  sat  down. 
But  underneath  all  this  quietude  the  feel- 
ings, which  Manuel  had  described  as  vol- 
canic, were  surging  within.  If  they  did 
not  show  on  the  surface,  that  was  the  mis- 
fortune (or  advantage)  of  having  a pro- 
found sense  of  dignity,  and  a yellow  skin. 
Garda  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  and 
she  was  in  great  trouble;  like  the  other 
Gracias  friends,  De  Torrez  believed  that 
all  the  grief,  together  with  the  recent 
change  in  her,  had  been  caused  by  her 
mother’s  death — Margaret  and  Winthrop 
had  at  least  succeeded  in  that.  But  even 
if  all  Gracias  had  known  the  truth,  De 
Torrez  would  never  have  known  it;  he 
would  never  have  known  it  because  he 
would  never  have  believed  it.  A De  Tor- 
rez believed  only  what  was  credible,  and 
such  a tale  about  a Duero  would  be  man- 
ifestly incredible.  In  the  same  way,  he 
had  never  given  the  least  credit  to  the 
story  that  Garda  was  going  North — to 
New  York.  Why  should  Garda  go  North, 
to  New  York,  any  more  than  he,  De  Tor- 
rez, east,  to  Japan  ? No ; what  Garda 
needed  now  was  not  wild  travelling  about 
the  world  with  promiscuous  people,  but 
Safeguards  that  were  not  promiscuous, 
Safeguards  that  should  be  embodied  in  a 
single  and  distinct  Arm,  a single  and  dis- 
tinguished Name;  in  short,  what  he  him- 
self could  give  her — an  Alliance ; an  Alli- 
ance suited  to  her  Birth. 

So  when  the  visits  of  affliction  had  been 
all  accomplished,  he  started  one  morning 
in  his  best  attire,  and  his  aunt’s  black  boat, 
rowed  by  eight  negroes,  for  Gracias-a-Dios, 
to  ask  permission  from  Reginald  Kirby, 
surgeon,  to  “address,”  with  reference  to 
an  Alliance,  the  Dueros’  daughter. 

The  Giron  fields,  meanwhile,  lay  idle 
and  empty  behind  him;  he  had  swept 
them  of  every  man. 
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“ Dear  Ernesto,”  said  his  aunt,  who,  as  a 
widow  with  six  little  children,  was  trying 
hard  (for  a Giron)  to  raise  something  on  her 
plantation  that  year,  “must  you  have  them 
all  ? They  are  very  much  needed  to  day, 
we  are  so  behindhand  with  everything.” 

“My  aunt,  what  is  sugar  compared 
with  our  name  ?” 

Madam  Giron  immediately  agreed  that 
it  was  nothing,  nothing. 

“Look  out,  my  aunt,  as  we  start;  that 
will  be  compensation,”  said  Ernesto. 

Madam  Giron  not  only  looked  out,  but 
she  came  down  to  the  landing.  She  was 
vi  a handsome  woman  still,  though  portly; 

she  had  dark  eyes  of  a charming  expres- 
sion, and  shining  black  hair  elaborately 
braided.  When  she  was  dressed  for  a 
visit  she  had  a waist.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions it  lapped  over  the  band  more  or  less. 
She  was  good-nature  itself,  and  now  stood 
on  the  bank  smiling,  wearing  a gown  of 
rather  shapeless  aspect,  which  was,  how- 
ever, short  enough  to  show  a pair  of  very 
pretty  Spanish  feet  incased  in  neat  little 
■a  black  slippers.  She  had  already  forgotten 

the  idle  fields  in  her  pride  at  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  rowers.  “A  good  voy- 
age !”  she  said. 

The  boat,  with  the  eight  negroes  sitting 
close  together,  was  low  in  the  water  as  it 
started  off.  The  stern  seemed  higher: 
any  place  where  De  Torrez  was  always 
seemed  higher  than  surrounding  levels, 
so  impressive  was  his  dignity,  and  elon- 
gated his  throat. 

Reaching  Gracias,  he  landed  at  the  wa- 
ter-steps of  the  plaza,  and  leaving  the  boat 
waiting  below,  went  to  the  residence  of  the 
Kirbys — an  old  white  house  in  a large  gar- 
den. Dr.  Reginald,  for  the  moment,  was 
out.  De  Torrez  signified  that  he  would 
return , and  making  his  way  with  his  stiff 
gait  to  one  of  the  side  streets,  he  walked 
up  and  down  for  twenty  minutes,  beguil- 
ing the  time  (as  all  his  phrases  for  the  in- 
terview were  definitely  arranged,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  them)  by  trans- 
lating, or  trying  to,  a sign  which  w^as  nail- 
ed on  a low*  coquina  house  near. 


CHRISTOBAL  KEY, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

y\ n. — CL.KA.  y Towels.  Sa  tisfa c tion 
guaranteed. 


Having  thus  employed  the  proper  inter- 
val (and  still  at  “ Tonsorial”  in  his  attempt- 
ed translation),  he  returned  to  the  Kirby 
homestead. 

The  Doctor  was  now  in,  and  received 
him  courteously.  De  Torrez,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  hat  in  hand,  his 
feet  drawn  together  at  the  heels,  made 
(after  three  opening  sentences  of  ceremony 
w-hich  he  had  constructed  with  care  at 
home)  his  formal  demand. 

The  Doctor  had  ahvaysgoton  very  w^ell 
with  De  Torrez  by  replying  to  him  in  Eng- 
lish: any  chance  remark  would  do.  De 
Torrez  listened  to  the  remark  with  respect, 
understanding  no  more  of  it  than  the  Doc- 
tor had  understood  of  the  Spanish  sentence 
which  had  preceded  it.  Then,  after  due 
pause,  the  Cuban  would  say  something 
more  in  his  own  tongue.  And  the  Doctor 
would  again  reply  in  English.  In  this 
way  they  had  had,  when  they  happened 
to  meet,  quite  long  conversations,  which 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  both.  The 
Doctor  now  reverted  to  his  method;  the 
boy  had  evidently  come  to  pay  him  a visit 
of  ceremony  in  acknowledgment  of  several 
invitations;  he  w’ould  not  probably  stay 
long.  So,  in  answer  to  De  Torrez's  request 
for  permission  to  “address”  Garda,  with 
reference  to  an  “Alliance,”  he  replied  that 
on  the  w hole  he  thought  the  oranges  would 
be  good  this  year,  though— and  here  fol- 
lowed a little  disquisition  on  the  effects 
respectively  of  wet  and  dry  seasons,  to 
which  De  Torrez  listened  with  gravity  un- 
moved. He  then  advanced  to  his  second 
position : he  hoped  the  Doctor,  as  guardian, 
cherished  no  personal  objections  to  his 
suit;  this  was  the  courtesy  of  ceremony  on 
his  part,  of  course;  the  Doctor  naturally 
could  cherish  no  objection. 

The  Doctor  replied  that  he  had  never 
cared  much  for  mandarins;  for  his  own 
part,  he  preferred  the  larger  kinds.  Howr- 
ever,  that  was  a matter  of  taste — each  one 
to  his  own ; he  believed  in  letting  every- 
body have  what  he  liked.  And,  having 
the  third  time  pushed  a chair  in  vain 
towrard  his  visitor,  he  wTaived  further 
ceremony  and  seated  himself;  he  had  al- 
ready been  kept  standing  unconscionably 
long. 

De  Torrez,  wdio  had  understood  at  least 
the  gesture,  responded  with  deference, 
pointing  out  that  to  be  seated  would  not 
accord  with  his  present  position  as  most 
humble  of  suitors  for  the  Doctor’s  favor. 

And  then  the  Doctor  responded  that,  to 
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please  his  mother,  he  had  planted  a few 
mandarins  after  all. 

So  they  went  on.  The  Doctor  thought 
his  visitor  would  never  go.  From  his 
comfortable  chair  he  watched  him  stand- 
ing in  his  fixed  attitude,  producing  his 
Spanish  phrases,  one  after  the  other,  with 
grave  regularity,  whenever  there  was  a 
pause.  Finally  the  Doctor,  who  had  a 
gleam  of  fun  in  him,  folded  his  arms  and 
recited  to  him  about  two  hundred  lines 
from  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  which  was 
one  of  his  favorite  poems;  he  emphasized 
the  parts  which  he  liked,  and  even  gesticu- 
lated a little  as  he  went  on,  not  hurrying 
at  all,  but  finishing  the  whole  in  round  full 
tones,  with  excellent  taste  and  elocution. 
“There!”  he  said  to  himself;  “let  us  see 
how  he  likes  that.” 

But  De  Torrez,  apparently,  liked  it  as 
well  as  anything  else.  He  listened  to  the 
whole  without  change  of  expression.  And 
then,  after  the  proper  pause,  brought  out 
another  of  his  remarks.  The  Doctor 
glanced  at  the  clock;  the  visitor  had  been 
there  over  an  hour.  “ Look  here,  De  Tor- 
rez, what  is  it  you  are  talking  about?”  he 
said,  convinced  at  last  that  the  Cuban  had 
really  something  to  say,  and  that  their 
usual  tactics  wrould  not  do  this  time.  He 
had  understood  not  a word  of  the  long 
Spanish  sentences,  for  Garda's  name,  which 
might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  them, 
had  been  scrupulously  left  unspoken  by 
this  punctilious  suitor,  who  had  used  the 
third  person  throughout,  alluding  to  her 
solely  as  the  descendant  of  her  ancestors, 
and,  as  such,  a “consort”  who  would  be 
accepted  by  his  own. 

De  Torrez  watched  while  the  Doctor 
walked  about  the  room,  as  if  trying  to 
think  of  something  which  should  act  as  in- 
terpreter; he  paused  at  pen  and  paper  on 
the  writing-table;  but  written  Spanish  was 
no  clearer  to  him  than  spoken.  At  last, 
with  a sudden  inspiration,  he  took  down  a 
dictionary.  “Here,”  he  said,  “find  the 
words  you  want.”  And  he  thrust  the 
Spanish  half  upon  the  grave  young  man. 

But  De  Torrez  recoiled ; he  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  a “school  exercise,”  he  de- 
clared, of  his  most  sacred  aspirations. 

The  Doctor,  exasperated,  pried  the  words 
out  of  him  one  by  one,  and  then  himself, 
with  spectacles  on,  looked  them  out,  or 
tried  to,  in  the  dictionary.  But  progress 
was  slow ; De  Torrez’s  sentences  contained 
much  circumlocution,  and  he  would  not 
give  the  infinitives  of  his  verbs  when  the 


Doctor  asked  for  them,  considering  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  lend  himself  in  any 
way  to  such  a childish  performance.  At 
length,  after  much  effort,  suddenly  the 
Doctor  got  at  his  meaning.  “ You  ridicu- 
lous idiot!”  he  said,  throwing  the  diction- 
ary down  with  a slam  (for  he  had  had  to 
work  hard,  and  the  print  was  fine),  “you 
make  ‘an  Alliance,’  indeed!  Alliance! 
Why,  you’re  two  years  under  age  your- 
self, and  haven’t  done  growing  yet,  not  to 
speak  of  your  having  nothing  in  the  world 
to  offer  a wife  that  I know  of — except  your 
impudence,  which  is  colossal,  I grant ! Go 
home  and  play  with  your  top.  When 
you’re  a man,  you  can  come  back  and  talk 
of  it — if  you  like.  At  present  face  about; 
go  home  and  play  with  your  top!” 

De  Torrez,  of  course,  could  not  compre- 
hend these  injunctions.  But  he  could 
comprehend  the  Doctor's  opening  the  door 
for  him ; and,  with  respect  unbroken,  he 
formally  took  leave.  He  walked  down  the 
side  street,  and  looked  mechanically  at  the 
sign  again.  But  he  could  not  translate  it 
any  more  than  he  could  the  Doctor’s  last 
sentence,  whose  words  he  carried  carefully 
in  his  memory.  He  went  back  to  his  boat, 
and  was  rowed  in  state  again  down  the 
shining  water. 

“My  aunt,”  he  said,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived, drawing  Madam  Giron  apart  from 
the  many  small  Girons  who  encompass- 
ed her,  “what  is  ‘Co — ome — oonplay — 
weetyer— torp’?  ” 

But  Madam  Giron  could  not  tell  him; 
her  English  was  not  imaginative  enough 
to  enable  her  to  comprehend  her  nephew's 
pronunciations.  De  Torrez  decided  that 
he  would  go  and  ask  Manuel;  and  rowed 
himself  across  to  Patricio  for  the  purpose. 
This  not  being  a state  occasion,  it  was  al- 
lowable to  use  the  oars. 

“Manuel,  what  is  ‘Co— ome — oonplay — 
weetyer — torp’?”  he  said,  appearing  on  the 
piazza  of  Manuel’s  room,  which  formed  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  rambling  old  house, 
and  had  an  outside  door  of  its  own. 

But  Manuel  wras  in  a desperate  humor; 
he  was  putting  on  his  hat,  then  dragging 
it  off  again,  and  rushing  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a rapid  step;  he  glared  at  his 
friend,  but  would  not  reply. 

“I  asked  you,  Manuel,  wdiat  is  ‘Co — 
ome — oonplay — weetyer — torp’  ?”  repeated 
De  Torrez.  “It  is  what  the  Graciasa- 
Dios  doctor  said  to  me,  as  answer,  when 
(after  very  long  stupidity  on  his  part; 
I can  say  it  to  you,  Manuel— unutterably 
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long)  he  at  last  comprehended  that  I 
was  requesting  his  permission  to  address 
the  Sehorita  Duero.  Naturally,  as  you 
will  now  understand,  I wish  a careful 
translation.” 

Manuel  laughed  bitterly.  “So  you’ve 
got  it  too!  But  I went  to  the  girl  her- 
self, as  you  would  have  done  if  you  hadn’t 
been  such  a ninny;  but  you’re  always  a 
ninny.  What  do  you  suppose  she  said  to 
me — yes,  Garda  herself?”  he  went  on,  fu- 
riously, dropping,  in  the  recital  of  his 
wrongs,  even  the  pleasure  of  abusing  his 
friend.  “Here  I only  went  to  her  because 
she  is  so  alone  now,  so  unhappy;  it  was 
pure  compassion  on  my  part.  I made 
sacrifices,  sacrifices,  I tell  you,  and  poign- 
ant ones!  I intended  to  see  the  world  first. 
Am  I not  in  the  flower  of  my  youth — I ask 
you  that  ? Am  I not  keenly  pleasing  ? But 
— everybody  knows ! Well,  was  she  grate- 
ful ? I leave  you  to  judge!  She  deliber- 
ately said— yes,  in  so  many  words— that  she 
had  never  cared  for  me,  when  the  whole 
world  knows  she  has  cared  to  distraction, 
to  frenzy.  And  she  had  the  effrontery  to 
add  that  the  only  person  she  cared  for — 
and  for  him  she  cared  ‘ day  and  night’ — 
was  that — that — ” In  his  rage  Manuel 
could  not  speak  the  name,  but  lie  seized 
a great  knife  writh  a sharp  edge,  and  cut 
straight  through  a thick  book  which  was 
lying  on  the  table.  “There!”  he  cried, 
throwing  the  severed  leaves  in  handfuls 
about  the  loom,  “that  is  howl  will  serve 
him  — Spenser-r-r-r!  Let  him  come  on! 
On!”  And  he  continued  to  dance  about 
and  throw  the  papers  wildly. 

De  Torrez  was  shocked.  Not  at  the 
sight  of  his  friend  displaying  his  venge- 
ance in  that  saltatory  fashion — for  Man- 
uel’s mode  of  progression  at  present  was 
plain  hopping,  neither  more  nor  less;  he 
had  long  considered  Manuel  hopelessly 
undignified.  His  shock  came  from  the 
idea  of  a Seiiorita  Duero  having  been 
spoken  to  on  such  a subject,  spoken  to  di- 
rectly I Of  course  she  had  rejected  Manu- 
el (it  would  always  be  of  course  that  she 
should  reject  Manuel),  but  the  idea  of  her 
having  been  forced  to  do  so  by  word  of 
mouth — being  deprived  of  the  delicate 
privilege  of  expressing  herself  through 
her  proper  guardian ! As  to  the  story 
that  she  was  thinking  of  some  one  else, 
day  and  night,  he  paid  no  heed  to  it;  that 
was  plainly  Manuel’s  fiction.  No  one 
could  for  a moment  believe  that  the  Seno- 
rita  thought  of  any  one  long  after  sunset 
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— say  half  past  seven  or  eight ; any  thing 
more  would  be  clearly  improper. 

“If  you  had  given  the  subject  a deeper 
consideration,  Manuel — ” he  began. 

But  Manuel  was  still  engaged  with  the 
book;  he  was  now  slicing  the  cover. 
“ Spenser-r-r-r-r !” 

De  Torrez  went  toward  him,  and  put 
out  his  forefinger  with  an  impressive  ges- 
ture. “ I say  if  you  had  given  the  subject 
a deeper  consideration,  Manuel — ” 

“Scat!”  said  Manuel. 

“What?” said  the  Cuban. 

‘ 1 Scat ! scat ! You’re  no  better  than  an 
old  tabby.” 

De  Torrez  looked  at  him  solemnly. 
Then  after  a moment  he  put  up  his  finger 
again.  “It  was  not  the  proper  course, 
Manuel,”  he  began,  a third  time.  “If  you 
had  given — ” 

“Oh,  go  to  the  devil!”  cried  Manuel, 
with  a sort  of  howl,  leaping  toward  him 
with  the  knife. 

De  Torrez  thought  he  had  better  go. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Manu- 
el: De  Torrez  had  never  been  afraid  in  his 
life.  But  Manuel  was  a little  excited  (he 
had  the  bad  habit  of  excitement) ; it  was, 
perhaps,  better  to  leave  him  to  himself  for 
a while.  So  he  went  back  to  the  main- 
land plantation,  and  meditated  upon  the 
Doctor's  words.  They  remained  myste- 
rious, and  the  next  day  he  made  another 
progress  up  the  Espiritu  to  Gracias,  hav- 
ing decided  to  intrust  his  secret  to  the 
good  rector  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 
and  profit  by  his  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Moore  was  not  only 
good,  but  he  had  not  been  troubled  by  na- 
ture with  too  large  an  endowment  of  hu- 
mor— often  an  inconvenient  possession. 
He  listened  to  his  visitor’s  story  and  the 
quoted  sentence  with  gravity;  then,  after 
a moment's  meditation,  he  put  his  long 
hands  together,  the  tip  of  each  delicately 
finished  finger  accurately  meeting  its 
mate,  and  made  a discreet  translation  as 
follows:  “You  are  still  young;  it  would 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  remain  at  home  un- 
til you  are  somewhat  older.”  “Some- 
what” was  Mr.  Moore’s  favorite  word  ; 
everything  with  him  was  somewhat  so; 
nothing  (save  wickedness)  entirely  so. 
In  this  way  he  escaped  rashness.  Cer- 
tainly Reginald  Kirby  had  put  no  “some- 
what” of  any  sort  in  his  answer  to  De 
Torrez.  But  Mr.  Moore  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  he  intended  to  do  so  (being  pre- 
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vented,  probably,  by  rashness),  and  so 
gave  the  Cuban  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

De  Torrez  reflected  upon  the  transla- 
tion: he  had  accepted  a chair  this  time, 
but  sat  hat  in  hand,  his  heels  drawn  to- 
gether as  before.  “With  your  favor, 
sir,”  he  said  at  last,  raising  his  eyes  and 
making  the  clergyman  a little  bow,  “this 
seems  to  me  hardly  an  acceptance  ?” 

“Hardly,  I think,”  replied  the  clergy- 
man, with  moderation. 

“ At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a rejection. 
As  I understand  it,  I am  advised — for  the 
present  at  least — simply  to  wait?”  And 
he  looked  at  the  clergyman  inquiringly. 

“Exactly — very  simple — to  wait,”  as- 
sented Mr.  Moore. 


The  Cuban  rose,  and  made  ceremonious 
acknowledgments. 

“You  return?”  asked  the  clergyman, 
affably. 

“I  return.” 

“There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  interest 
you  on  the  plantation,”  remarked  Mr. 
Moore,  in  a general  way. 

“What  there  is  could  be  put  upon  the 
point  of  the  finest  lance  known  to  history, 
and  balanced  there,”  replied  De  Torrez, 
with  a dull  glance  of  his  dull  dark  eyes. 

“I  fear  that  young  man  has  a some- 
what gloomy  disposition,”  thought  the 
clergyman,  when  left  alone. 

De  Torrez  went  down  the  lagoon  again, 
and  began  to  wait. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  “AMERICA.” 


AT  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
yachting  fleet  is  about  being  put  in 
commission,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  English  yachtsmen  have  built  a cutter 
of  great  claimed  speed,  which  is  coming 
over  here  to  make  good  a challenge  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  for  a trial  of  speed 
for  that  marine  trophy  known  as  the 
“Queen’s  Cup,”  it  may  interest  our  read- 
ers to  know  the  history  of  the  famed  yacht 
America , and  the  manner  in  which  that 
cup  was  won,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  famous  craft  that  won  it, 
whose  owner  has  now  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  race  to  retain  it,  lest  the  Eng- 
lish sloop  should,  by  any  misfortune  of 
her  American  competitors,  be  able  to  win 
it  away  from  this  country. 

Prior  to  1851  the  English  yachts  were 
believed  to  be,  and  were  on  the  Eastern 
continent,  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  world. 
In  1850  Mr.  George  Steers,  who  had  al- 
ready built  from  his  own  designs  several 
boats  that  had  shown  considerable  capa- 
bilities as  to  speed  built  the  yacht  which 
he  named  the  America  for  Commodore 
Stevens,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

In  1851,  at  the  time  that  the  first 4 4 World’s 
Fair,”  as  such  international  exhibitions 
were  then  called,  was  held  in  England, 
under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  Commodore  Stevens 
sailed  in  the  America  for  Havre,  where 
he  arrived  after  an  exceedingly  quick 
passage,  although  careful  not  to  carry  too 
much  sail  lest  he  might  strain  his  yacht. 
On  her  arrival  at  Havre  she  was  thorough- 


ly refitted,  and  sailed  for  Portsmouth, 
where  she  was  docked  and  cleaned  of  the 
barnacles  and  weeds  which  during  the 
voyage  had  attached  to  her.  On  the  22d 
of  August  a race,  open  to  the  yachts  of  all 
nations,  took  place,  which  is  described  in 
the  following  language  by  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times: 

“ Cowes,  Friday , 10.30  p.m. 

“The  £100  cup  for  all  nations  was  run  for 
to-day,  and  after  a most  exciting  contest  was 
won  by  tlio  America,  which  beat  all  her  com- 
petitors with  the  greatest  ease.  The  day  was 
tine,  and  at  starting  there  was  not  much  wind. 
Eighteen  vessels  entered  for  tlio  cruise,  and 
went  off  beautifully  at  ten  o’clock.  At  the 
Nab  the  America  shot  ahead,  and  at  the  Needles 
was  soveu  or  eight  miles  ahead  of  the  nearest 
yacht.  / 

“The  Queen  went  off  to  the  Needles  to  see 
the  race,  and  the  royal  steamer  ran  part  of  the 
way  home  with  the  America.  She  rounded  the 
Needles  at  eight  minutes  to  six  o’clock.  The 
Amet'ica  was  loudly  cheered  by  all  ashore  and 
afloat.” 

Perhaps  the  description  given  on  the 
same  day  by  two  old  sea-dogs  will  best  de- 
scribe her  performances: 

“D’ye  see  that  ’ere  steamer ? I’m  blest 
if  the  Yankee  don’t  beat  her  out  of  sight 
around  the  island !” 

And  the  signal-master  of  the  club-house 
said  to  a# gentleman  who  asked  for  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  the  yachts  would 
not  catch  her  when  they  oatne  to  beat  to 
windward,  “Pshaw,  sir!  catch  her?  you 
might  as  well  set  a bull  dog  to  catch  a 
hare.” 
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In  the  Illustrated  London  Journal , a 
few  clays  after,  appeared  a cartoon  which 
showed  the  interior  of  the  cabin  of  a royal 
yacht,  with  the  Queen  at  lunch,  waiting 
the  return  off  the  Needles  of  the  yachts. 
Her  Majesty  says, u Signal-master,  are  the 
yachts  in  sight?” 

44  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Majesty.” 

44  Which  is  first?” 

41  The  America .” 

44  Which  is  second  ?” 

44  Ah.  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second !” 

The  Queen's  Cup  was  hers. 

An  objection  was  made  that  Commo- 
dore Stevens  varied  a little  from  the  pre- 
scribed course  ; but  his  explanation  to  that, 
which  was  accepted,  was  that  his  variation 
gave  him  a longer  sail  than  the  rest  of  the 
yachts  had. 

Another  cup,  valued  at  one  hundred 
pounds,  given  by  the  Queen,  to  be  sailed 
for  by  the  yachts  of  all  nations,  at  Hyde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  to  be  sailed  for  on  the 
25th  of  August.  Commodore  Stevens  de- 
clined to  start,  owing  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  wind  on  the  clay  appointed. 
This  determination  of  the  Commodore  was 
the  subject  of  the  following  doggerel,  writ- 
ten by  one  of  his  foremast  hands: 


“ Says  he,  4 My  noble  lord, 

I ask  one  favor,  if  you  please: 

Do  not  start  me  to  race,  my  lord, 

Unless  it  blows  a breeze; 

A six-knot  breeze  at  least,  my  lord, 

Or  else  it  is  no  test, 

Unless  to  show,  not  which  can  sail, 

But  which  can  drift  the  best.*” 

The  America  having,  however,  a cruis- 
ing party  on  board,  subsequently  got  un- 
der way,  and  beat  the  whole  fleet  by  up- 
ward exf  an  hour,  not,  however,  winning 
the  cup,  because  she  had  formally  with- 
drawn from  the  race. 

R.  Stephenson,  M.P.,  challenged  her 
for  a race  on  the  28th  of  August,  forty 
miles  out  and  in,  in  competition  with  the 
Titania}  an  English  iron  schooner.  They 
started  at  eleven  o’clock,  steering  south- 
east, with  a strong  wind  from  the  north- 
west, and  at  five  o'clock  the  America  re- 
turned in  sight  from  Portsmouth,  when 
about  ten  miles  outside  of  the  Nab,  but  no- 
thing could  be  seen  of  the  Titania  at  that 
time. 

Commodore  Stevens  sold  his  yacht  to 
Lord  De  Blanquiere.  Before  she  sailed, 
another  English  gentleman  challenged 
her  to  race,  which  Commodore  Stevens 
declined,  being  anxious  to  come  to  the 
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United  States,  and  invited  his  challenger 
to  come  to  New  York  and  try  his  speed 
against  some  other  of  our  American  yachts, 
which,  however,  the  Englishman  did  not 
do. 

The  America,  like  all  successes,  had  her 
detractors.  An  English  paper  started  a 
report  that 11  her  purchaser,”  who  was  dis- 
appointed in  her,  was  anxious  to  sell  her 
at  a reduced  price.  It  was  said  that  she 
was  no  sea  boat,  that  she  would  not  do 
i anything  in  a storm ; but  on  the  6tli  of 
February,  1852,  a letter  from  Malta  de- 
scribes her  performance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  following  manner: 

“She  came  in  in  beautiful  style,  after  lying 
to  for  four  hours  in  a heavy  gale  from  the  north- 
east. Her  noble  owner,  Lord  Do  Blanquiere, 
is  loml  in  her  praises.  She  is  a vessel  of  re- 
markable speed  and  buoyancy.  She  will  lie 
within  four  points  of  the  wind,  and  do  her  fif- 
teen knots  an  hour  with  ease.  Since  leaving 
England  she  has  had  her  share  of  heavy  wea- 
ther, and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  prog- 
nostics of  her  detractors,  that  her  masts  would 
carry  away  in  heavy  weather,  there  was  every 
possible  opportunity  of  their  bcin£  realized; 
but  the  pretty  craft  nobly  did  ber  duty,  doing 
her  fourteen  knots  for  a whole  night,  and  run- 
ning with  her  jib  set,  and  setting  all  bad  wea- 
ther at  defiance.” 

We  present  on  page  305  a copy  of  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  vessel  as 
she  appeared  under  full  sail  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1883.  While  at  Cowes 
she  had  no  topsails;  she  now  has  very 
large  fore  and  aft  topmasts,  and  a flying- 
jib-boom,  with  jib  and  flying-jib  and  jib- 
topsails.  She  is  faster  now  than  in  1851, 
and  can  be  easily  worked  within  three 
and  one-half  points  of  the  wind  now  in- 
stead of  four  then. 

The  question  that  will  spring  to  every- 
body’s lips  is,  what  were  the  differences 
between  her  and  the  English  yachts,  the 
result  of  American  science  and  skill,  which 
gave  her  this  immense  superiority  ? 

The  principal  ones  can  be  easily  stated: 

First,  the  model  of  her  hull,  a sharp 
prow  with  slightly  concave  bows,  parting 
the  water  substantially  at  the  fore-rigging, 
and  leaving  it  without  pressure  by  her 
retreating  and  beautifully  moulded  run, 
while  the  English  yacht  had  convex  bows 
and  a straighter  run. 

Second,  her  draught,  she  cutting  the  wa- 
ter forward  at  about  five  feet  submergence 
of  her  keel,  a draught  of  about  twelve  feet 
at  her  centre,  and  eleven  at  her  stern. 

Third,  the  cut  and  set  of  her  sails  and 
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raking  masts,  at  that  time  two  inches  and 
a half  to  the  foot — a rake  which  American 
science  has  since  shown  was  too  much, 
as  too  great  a rake  made  her  sluggish  be- 
fore the  wind,  unless  the  breeze  was  free 
and  strong.  Her  masts  now  rake  only 
one  and  a half  inches  to  the  foot.  The 
fit  of  her  sails  was  such  that  when  on  the 
wind  they  were  set  as  “flat  and  straight 
as  a board,”  and  the  booms  of  her  fore- 
and-aft  sails  when  on  the  wind  were  nearly 
parallel  with  her  keel.  The  English  sails 
of  that  day  were  all  cut  so  as  to  set  like 
bags  and  hold  the  wind,  and  when  on  the 
wind  their  booms  were  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty degrees  angle  with  the  keel,  and  the 
gaffs,  that  is,  the  small  booms  that  extend 
the  top  of  the  sails,  would  be  at  an  an- 
gle of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  with 
the  keel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
set  of  her  sails  is  now  adopted  by  all  fore- 
and-aft  vessels  as  nearly  as  possible, in  both 
England  and  America. 

I may  have  been  too  technical  in  this 
description  for  the  ordinary  reader,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  nautical  men  who  will 
be  obliged  for  the  description. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  America 
has  almost  been  a romance.  Her  English 
owners  altered  her  rig  somewhat,  cut  down 
her  masts,  and  used  her  for  cruising  until 
1861,  when  her  name  was  changed  to  the 
Camilla , when,  deeming  her  the  fastest 
vessel  in  the  world,  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  was  then  living  in  the  South, 
and  who  has  every  qualification  now  to 
represent  his  country  abroad,  purchased 
her  as  a Confederate  cruiser,  x>ut  on  her  a 
heavy  gun,  and  named  her  the  Memphis  ; 
but  he  soon  found  his  mistake, for  although 
with  a good  wind  she  could  beat  most  of 
the  steamers  even  yet,  without  wind  she 
was  no  match  for  the  slowest  tub  of  the 
Northern  blockading  fleet.  Thereupon  he 
took  her  up  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida, 
and  sank  her  in  the  mud  for  safety,  where 
she  remained  for  several  months,  until  she 
was  dug  out  and  sent  by  the  American 
frigate  Wabash  to  New  York,  whence  she 
was  taken  to  Annapolis  and  refitted,  and 
nominally  used  as  a training  schooner  for 
the  cadets  at  the  naval  academy.  Her 
actual  use,  however,  was  a pleasure  yacht 
for  the  officers. 

Afterward  Admiral  Porter  had  her 
brought  to  New  York  and  refitted,  at  an 
expense  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  sail  in  the  race  against  the  Livonia , 
an  English  yacht  which  came  over  here 
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to  contest  the  possession  of  the  Queen’s 
Cup,  but  being  fitted  up  like  a man-of-war, 
and  sailed  by  a man  of  Avar  who  knew 
nothing  of  yachting,  she  only  came  in 
third  in  that  race,  and  it  was  wonderful 
that  she  did  as  well. 

In  1871,  being  found  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Robeson,  to  be  sim- 
ply a useless  burden  and  expense  for  the 
navy,  she  Avas  sold  at  auction,  and  bought 
by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Col- 
onel Jonas  H.  French,  of  Boston,  by  Avhoni, 
taking  off  from  her  the  man-of-Avar  ab- 
surdities, she  was  put  in  the  order  in 
which  she  is  noAv  represented. 

In  1875  she  sailed  an  ocean  race  at  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  against  the  Resolute , one 
of  the  best  of  the  New  York  fleet,  where 
she  won  successively  two  races.  In  1876 
she  sailed  in  the  international  race  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  selecting  the  yacht  to  sail 
against  her,  from  Sandy  Hook  light  ship 
to  Cape  May  and  return,  wherein  she  eas- 
ily came  off  conqueror,  and  holds  a di- 
ploma as  evidence  of  that  victory.  Aft- 
erward. when  the  Canadian  yacht  Count- 
ess of  Dufferin  came  here  to  contest  the 
cup,  the  America,  not  belonging  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  Avas  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  race,  but  being  not  in 
racing,  but  in  cruising  trim,  Avitli  ladies 
on  board,  she  crossed  the  line  after  both 
boats,  and  beat  them  in  a twenty -mile 
stretch  to  windward,  since  which  time 
she  has  been  cruising  Avitli  her  owners 
generally  upon  the  Northern  coast,  up  as 
far  as  the  northeastern  coast  of  NeAvfound- 
iand,  and  thence  over  to  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

The  America  in  1878  Avas  entered  in  a 
race  for  the  Bennett  Cup,  from  the  Sandy 
Hook  light  ship,  off  New  York  Harbor, 
down  Long  Island  Sound,  around  Bren- 
tou’s  Reef,  off  Newport,  and  return.  There 
were  also  entered  for  the  race  the  Idler , 
the  Wanderer,  the  Tidal  Wave,  and  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin. 

The  race  was  sailed  Avith  varying  for- 
tunes until  on  the  return,  near  Fire  Island, 
when  the  America  was  in  rough  water, 
whicli  is  the  best  condition  for  her  sailing, 
and  a heavy  wind,  and  when  her  sail  was 
shortened  to  her  lower  sails  only,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  put  her  out  of  the 
race,  and  was  thus  described  in  her  log: 

“After  passing  the  point  the  wind 
freshened  again,  and  at  4. 40  o’clock,  when 
the  America  reached  Sliinnecock  Light, 


the  Idler  was  about  five  miles  ahead,  the 
Wanderer  three  miles,  the  Tidal  Wave 
abreast  the  weather  bow,  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Dufferin  twelve  miles  astern,  with 
about  one-third  of  her  mainsail  only  visi- 
ble above  the  Avater,  the  Avind  blowing  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  south.  At  5.25 
the  wind  further  freshened,  and  the  Amer- 
ica took  in  foretopsail,  and  five  minutes 
afterward  lowered  her  maintopsail.  At 
6.35  o’clock  the  America,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  plunging  along  at  a fearful 
rate  through  the  sea,  which  was  growing 
rougher  every  minute,  and  against  a strong 
head  - wind,  made  one  or  two  terrible 
plunges  into  the  water,  burying  her  bow- 
sprit, and  shipping  tons  of  Avater  over  her 
bow,  when  suddenly  a twist  Avasfelt  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  word  Avas  passed  back- 
ward from  the  man  at  the  watch  that 
the  bobstay  had  parted,  and  in  a minute 
more  the  jibstay  also  was  gone.  All  sails 
were  lowered  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  ship’s  head  brought  up  sharp  in  the 
Avind,  thus  averting  further  disaster  and 
saving  the  masts.  This  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  the  race  so  far  as  the  America  was 
concerned.  When  the  accident  occurred 
she  was  about  half  a mile  ahead  of  the 
Tidal  Wave, was  rapidly  hauling  up  on  the 
Wanderer , and  was  preparing  to  go  after 
the  Idler,  with  at  least  an  even  chance  of  a 
successful  contest  with  her  for  first  place.” 

To  the  unnautical  reader  the  phrase  that 
“the  bobstay  had  parted”  may  conArey  but 
little  idea.  The  bobstay  is  attached  to  the 
prow,  and  sustains  the  bowsprit,  and  holds 
all  the  stays  of  the  masts,  by  which  they 
are  kept  in  place.  It  was  a piece  of  solid 
iron  about  fi\re  inches  Avide  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  only 
the  most  thorough  seamanship  of  her  sail- 
ing-master, and  the  fact  that  the  masts 
Avould  substantially  support  themselves 
even  in  a gale  of  wind,  which  Avas  blowing 
at  that  time,  that  prevented  her  being  a 
total  wreck. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  old  bobstay, 
which  had  been  put  in  in  England,  and 
which  had  held  in  every  extremity  of 
storm  and  Avave  in  many  races,  so  that 
she  always  rode  in  safety,  had  become 
someAvhat  rusted;  and  as  a precaution  in 
fitting  her  for  the  race  had  been  removed, 
and  a neAV  one  considerably  heavier  had 
been  substituted,  the  work  of  a New  York 
mechanic.  The  iron  proved  to  be  worth- 
less, and  gave  way  under  a quarter  of  the 
pressure  to  which  the  old  one  had  been 
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subjected.  After  the  America  reached 
New  York  the  old  bobstay  was  put  back, 
and  remains  there  even  to  this  day. 

Such  are  the  incidents  which  very  often 
— much  too  often — make  or  mar  the  re- 
sults of  a race. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  she  took  a cruise 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  encountered 
a very  severe  storm  and  heavy  seas, 
through  which  she  ran,  under  a double- 
reefed  foresail  only,  fifty-two  miles  in  four 
hours,  between  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning. 

It  being  now  thirty-five  years  since  she 
was  built, her  owners  have  such  confidence 
in  her  that  they  have  made  a standing  offer 


for  years  to  sail,  under  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  with  a six-knot 
breeze  or  over,  twenty  miles  to  windward 
and  back,  against  any  sailing  yacht  that 
chooses  to  accept  the  challenge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  her  eventful  his- 
tory that  the  superiority  of  American  sail- 
ing vessels  is  fully  established  beyond  all 
cavil  or  question.  The  taste  of  yachting 
gentlemen  now  turns  toward  steam-yachts, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  genius  of  the 
American  builder  and  the  craft  of  the 
American  mechanic  will  soon  produce 
some  steam  vessel  which  shall  maintain  a 
like  supremacy  in  that  branch  of  the 
American  marine. 
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ONE  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  month 
was  the  public  reading  by  American  au- 
thors of  passages  from  their  own  works,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Copyright  League. 
The  readings  took  place  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  and  a committee  of  ladies  had  inter- 
ested themselves  actively  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  of  which  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  secretary 
of  the  League,  was  the  efficient  agent.  The 
pretty  theatre  was  crowded  with  friendly  and 
appreciative  listeners,  and  when  the  curtain 
rose  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
group  of  authors  was  disclosed  upon  the  stage 
with  whose  works  the  audience  was  familiar, 
but  whom  personally  it  had  not  seen.  Those 
who  remember  the  evening  at  Steinway  Hall, 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  Dickens  was  to  be- 
gin his  readings,  can  understand  the  kind  of 
feeling  with  which  eager  eyes  in  the  theatre 
searched  the  little  crowd  upon  the  stage  to 
detect  by  sympathy  the  poet,  or  the  story-teller, 
or  the  humorist,  who,  although  unknown,  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  friends. 

The  Dickens  evenings  were  very  delightful 
at  the  time,  but  they  are  a little  tragical  in  re- 
membrance, because  the  excitement  and  expos- 
ure and  the  labor  of  the  readings  undoubted- 
ly shortened  the  life  of  the  reader.  What  this 
excitement  was  can  be  seen  in  Forster’s  Life  of 
Dickens,  and,  indeed,  on  the  farewell  evening  in 
America  the  fatal  trouble,  which  showed  it- 
self at  that  time  in  the  foot,  was  so  serious  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  without  assistance.  As 
the  worn  and  weary  man  stood  there  and  made 
his  last  touching  speech  face  to  face  with  his 
American  friends,  some  of  them  could  go  back 
in  memory  to  his  first  coming  to  America 
twenty-five  years  before,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
youth  and  his  fame,  when  the  whole  country 
“rose  at  him,”  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for 
the  same  cause  which  the  American  authors 
are  now  trying  to  promote — an  international 


copyright.  The  afternoon  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  naturally  recalled  Dickens's 
early  plea  and  his  later  readings,  and  the  in- 
terest and  fascination  of  the  sight  of  a great 
and  famous  author. 

A universal  impression  at  the  readings  was 
that  of  the  complete  self-possession  and  ad- 
mirable elocution  of  the  gentlemen  who  took 
part.  If  they  had  been  used  personally  to  con- 
front an  audience  every  day  they  could  not 
have  been  more  at  case.  Every  reader  had 
selected  some  characteristic  passage  of  his 
works,  and  read  or  recited  it  simply  and  ef- 
fectively, closely  followed  by  the  sympathetic 
throng  of  listeners,  to  whom  henceforth  the 
page  of  each  of  the  writers  will  have  a new 
charm,  and  before  whose  eyes,  as  they  read,  the 
vision  of  those  afternoons  will  arise,  and  the 
printed  word  will  seem  to  be  spoken  by  the 
remembered  voice.  There  were  two  after- 
noons of  this  pleasant  entertainment,  each  of 
which  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  trea- 
sury of  the  League  was  filled  full  for  the  time. 

The  especial  purpose  was  the  support  of  an 
agitation  to  interest  public  opinion  in  the  sub- 
ject of  international  copyright,  and  to  stimu- 
late a demand  that,  as  the  foreign  author — in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Evarts’s  witticism  at  the  fa- 
mous Dickens  dinner  in  Boston  in  1843 — 
wears  laurels  upon  Ids  brows,  he  shall  he  en- 
abled by  our  laws  to  browse  upon  his  laurels. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  not  new,  and  it  can 
not  be  said  truly  that  there  is  a very  general 
or  deep  interest  in  it.  But  that  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  its  merits  have  not  been  per- 
sistently and  adequately  presented,  and  partly 
undoubtedly  to  the  public  conviction  that  jus- 
tice to  the  author  is  secured  by  the  laws  of 
his  own  country ; that  any  foreign  recognition 
of  his  rights  as  an  author  is  a courtesy,  and  that 
such  courtesy  will  not  make  books  more  abun- 
dant or  cheap.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  feeling 
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which  arises  from  these  considerations  which 
explains  the  want  of  general  and  popular  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Clay’s  report  nearly  tifty  years 
ago;  for  the  movement  of  the  Copyright  As- 
sociation a few  years  later,  for  which  Cornelius 
Mathews  wrote  the  address;  for  Mr.  Everett’s 
effort  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1853;  for  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  bill  in  Congress  in  1868,  and  other 
bills;  and  which  led  to  acquiescence  in  Mr. 
Morrill's  adverse  report  in  1873. 

The  most  promising  endeavor  was  that  of 
the  treaty  suggested  in  1878,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  American  and 
English  authors  and  American  publishers, 
and  which,  under  instructions  from  the  State 
Department,  was  submitted  by  the  American 
Minister  in  London  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dorsheimer  introduced  a bill  in 
Congress  in  1883,  but  it  was  smothered.  Sen- 
ator Hawley  introduced  one  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  that  bill  which  the  League 
supports.  Its  principle  is  reciprocity.  It 
gives  to  the  foreign  author  in  this  country 
the  rights  which  the  laws  of  his  country  grant 
to  the  American  author. 

The  question  has  made  serious  progress  in 
one  essential  point.  The  assertion  of  the  ab- 
solute and  original  right  of  the  author  to  an 
interest  in  every  copy  of  his  book,  wherever 
issued — whether  the  right  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied— is  waived,  and  the  demand  is  that  such 
limited  right  as  the  law  of  one  country  pro- 
tects shall  be  acknowledged  and  protected  in 
another,  whenever  the  right  in  the  one  coun- 
try is  conceded  to  citizens  of  the  other.  This 
is,  in  fact,  accepting  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  law,  in  England  and  America  at  least,  re- 
gards copyright,  not  as  the  right  of  a proprie- 
tor. but  as  a bounty  to  the  producer. 

The  strength  of  the  copyright  movement, 
however,  lies  in  the  general  consciousness  of  a 
natural  equity  in  the  claim  of  the  author  to 
the  advantage  of  his  literary  work  within  the 
realm  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 
and  as  the  literary  guild  in  the  United  States 
constantly  adds  illustrious  names  to  its  roll, 
the  distinctive  literary  interest  of  the  country 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  and 
powerful,  and  it  will  assert  its  demands  more 
imperatively,  and  with  increasing  success. 

In  the  absence  of  an  international  provision, 
an  arrangement  of  courtesy  had  arisen  among 
publishers  by  which  a most  welcome  remu- 
neration was  secured  to  the  foreign  author.  But 
as  that  courtesy  has  been  made  impossible  to 
its  former  extent  by  the  cheap  and  rival  re- 
publication of  every  foreign  work  of  impor- 
tance, the  interests  both  of  the  American  and 
of  the  foreign  author  are  seriously  involved. 
Justice  to  one  has  become  a question  of  jus- 
tice to  the  other,  as  the  League  hopes  to  make 
clear  to  the  American  public. 


The  unveiling  of  the  Poe  memorial  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  closely  following 
the  issue  of  3Ir.  Woodberry’s  Life  of  Poe  and 
Professor  Beers’s  Life  of  Willis  recalls  the  lit- 
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erary  epoch  of  forty  years  ago,  when  Poe  and 
Willis  were  the  two  most  current  literary 
names  in  the  country.  Longfellow  was  rap- 
idly rising  to  his  place,  but  his  name  was  less 
familiar  to  the  general  public.  Hawthorne 
was  writing  and  publishing  the  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse , but  his  audience  was  not  large. 
Emerson  had  spoken  his  famous  addresses, 
and  had  published  Nature  and  the  two  series 
of  Essays;  Lowell’s  first  two  volumes  were 
issued,  and  Holmes’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
and  his  earlier  volume,  and  Whittier’s  burn- 
ing antislavery  lyrics,  were  familiar.  The 
men  who  compose  the  first  distinctive  Ameri- 
can literary  group  were  already  writing  and 
publishing.  But  they  were  the  solid  reserves, 
while  the  skirmishers  in  front,  dashing,  brill- 
iant, glancing,  catching  the  eye  and  the  cheer, 
were  Willis  and  Poe. 

Professor  Beers’s  Life  of  Willis  is  a glimpse 
of  personal  character  and  of  a literary  situa- 
tion well  worth  heeding.  It  is  a difficult  task 
executed  with  singular  felicity.  To  treat  Wil- 
lis sympathetically  and  truly,  to  draw  him  as 
he  was,  and  yet  to  leave  the  kindly  impression 
which  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to  leave,  to 
paint  the  man  whom  Bryant’s  lines  upon  quite 
another  theme  always  recall — 

“ And  floated  up  and  down  the  butterfly, 

That  seemed  a living  blossom  of  the  air” — 

this  was  a task  which  was  sure  to  test  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  artist,  and  the  biographer  of 
Willis  has  fully  satisfied  the  test.  With  a 
delicacy  of  touch  which  Willis’s  own  did  not 
surpass,  lie  has  sketched  airily  the  airy  littera- 
teur, the  good-hearted  fldneur  of  letters,  to 
whose  sparkling  and  humming-bird  career  of 
youth,  sipping  at  every  honeyed  flower,  the 
hard  necessity  of  literary  toil  succeeded  in 
which  the  old  gayety  was  still  the  condition 
of  success,  when  gayety  had  ceased  to  be  spon- 
taneous, and  the  jaded  veteran  of  the  flippant 
vein  of  quip  and  phrase  and  conceit  might 
well  have  cried  with  the  weary  jester,  “ Alas ! 
I am  Harlequin.  ” 

Willis’s  secret  was  tact,  a pleasant  audacity, 
genuine  sympathy,  quick  apprehension,  a nat- 
ural love  of  things  tasteful,  agreeable,  aud 
beautiful,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  general 
and  popular  range.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
some  impression  of  the  coxcomb,  of  the  ad- 
venturer, of  the  man  who  lives  by  his  wits,  as 
he  passed.  When  he  was  a handsome  and  in- 
teresting figure  in  the  proudest  English  soci- 
ety, he  was  living  upon  the  uncertain  and 
slender  pittance  of  remuneration  for  the  news- 
paper letters  which  described  it.  But  even 
then  it  was  not  the  foreign  Continental  adven- 
turer as  we  see  him  in  the  English  novel. 
There  was  always  the  good  heart,  and  the 
kind  intent,  and  under  all  the  frivolity,  and 
what  he  might  have  called  this-worldliness 
of  his  life,  there  was  still  the  basis  of  the  New 
England  Puritan. 

Even  his  Scriptural  poems,  those  early  per- 
formances in  which  the  severe  sacred  story 
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was  steeped  in  a thin  sentimentalism  and  a 
melodramatic  and  theatrical  Orientalism, 
show  the  strength  of  the  early  influence  of  his 
life,  which,  despite  his  wide  swerving  from  its 
traditions  and  its  forms  and  spirit,  was  still 
tenacious  to  the  end.  Of  course  there  was  no 
asceticism  in  his  life,  and  plenty  of  self-in- 
dulgence, but  in  all  our  literary  history  there 
is  nothing  more  striking  than  his  persistence 
in  his  work,  when  you  consider  the  character 
of  the  work,  through  all  the  decline  and 
ghastly  sickness  of  the  later  day. 

To  all  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in 
literature  thirty  years  ago  Willis  was  most 
generous  and  gentle.  In  his  manner  toward 
them  there  was  no  sense  of  intrusion  upon  his 
domain,  no  jealous  resentment  of  a dash  at  his 
laurels,  and  lie  was  faithful  at  the  older  shrines. 
He  welcomed  Lowell  like  a prince  royal,  he 
honored  Emerson,  and  he  burned  perpetual 
incense  to  Irving  and  Bryant.  Doubtless  he 
lived  from  day  to  day— from  hand  to  mouth : 
all  was  grist  that  came  to  his  relentless  mill. 
44  Into  paint  will  I grind  thee,  my  bride,”  was 
the  legend  of  his  literary  life,  and  at  last  the 
creaking  of  the  wheels  and  the  clicking  of 
the  cogs  were  painful  to  hear.  With  Willis, 
as  with  every  man,  it  is  useless  to  consider 
what  might  have  been.  If  this  force  had  been 
stronger,  or  that  quality  weaker — had  he  been 
the  child  of  riches,  had  he  been  deformed — 
but  if  he  had  been  another  man,  he  would  not 
have  been  Willis.  There  might  have  been  a 
greater  genius,  an  austerer  character,  but  there 
was  a man  who  is  remembered  kindly,  and 
no  one  who  reads  this  memoir  will  wonder 
why. 

Poe  was  personally  much  less  attractive  than 
Willis,  and  Mr.  Woodberry’s  life  of  him  is  prob- 
ably as  accurate  a presentation  as  could  be 
made.  Like  every  unrestrained  life,  it  was 
very  unhappy ; and  it  was  a career  in  which 
nobody  can  measure  the  power  of  resistance, 
nor  know  how  much  was  resisted.  His  biog- 
rapher estimates  his  genius  highly,  but  we  are 
of  those  who,  owning  the  extreme  cleverness 
of  some  of  his  work,  do  not  find  in  it  the 
qualities  of  great  and  permanent  poetry. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a certain  spell  in  liis 
mystic  landscapes  and  names,  and  sometimes 
a penetrating  melody.  But  it  is  a genius 
which  his  own  title  for  one  of  his  books  best 
describes— a genius  of  the  grotesque  and  ara- 
besque. 

The  unveiling  of  the  memorial  was  made 
interesting  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Booth,  the  oration  of  Mr.  Alger  and  the 
poem  of  Mr.  Winter,  and  the  unveiling  by  Mr. 
John  Gilbert.  It  was  a tribute,  Mr.  Booth 
said,  of  the  American  stage  to  American  liter- 
ature, the  parents  of  Poe  having  been  actors. 
The  natural  theme  of  poet  and  orator  was  the 
unhappiness  of  genius.  But  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  the  literary  epoch  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  that  of  Willis  and  Poe,  as 
of  the  greatest  literary  names  in  their  own 
time,  was  the  union  of  admirable  character  with 


genius.  The  larger  names  in  our  literature  are 
distinctly  illustrations  of  what  Charles  Lamb 
called  the  sanity  of  true  genius.  We  may  be 
as  proud  of  such  authors  as  men  and  citizens 
as  we  are  of  their  literary  eminence.  It  will 
be  a happy  day  which  sees  the  statues  of  those 
masters  in  Central  Park  who  teach,  as  Milton 
taught,  that  the  highest  literary  achievement 
is  compatible  with  the  loftiest  character  and 
the  most  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty. 


Tiie  attention  of  this  country  is  often  called 
to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  recently  the 
troubles  in  that  region,  and  the  designs  of 
Barrios,  the  President  of  Guatemala,  which 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  sudden  death 
on  the  battle-field,  had  excited  a great  deal 
of  interest.  But  the  general  impression  of 
the  isthmian  states  is  not  such  as  to  lead  us 
to  expect  to  find  in  any  of  them  a lofty  stand- 
ard of  courtesy  and  refined  manners.  Yet  a 
correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
describes  with  great  warmth  the  polite  behav- 
ior of  the  44  Costa  Rica  lady  or  gentleman.” 
He  opens  his  theme  with  an  assertion  which 
can  only  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  people  of  the  isthmus  as  an 
indolent,  ignorant,  tropical  lazzaroni,  basking 
in  the  sun,  eating  bananas,  half  clad,  and  good- 
natured  semi-barbarians. 

They  are  as  intelligent,  says  this  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Costa  Ricans,  as  enterprising 
and  cultivated,  as  our  own  people — presum- 
ably the  natives  of  California — and  can  sur- 
pass our  best  society  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, in  grace  of  deportment,  and  equal  it  in 
musical  and  other  accomplishments.  Not  only 
have  they  keener  perceptions  than  we,  but 
they  44 are  blessed  with  a remarkable  ‘gift  of 
gab.’  ” He  warms  as  he  proceeds,  and  declares 
that  no  Costa  Rican  gentleman  or  lady  is  ever 
embarrassed,  that  they  always  know  how  to 
do  arid  say  the  proper  thing ; and  while  their 
courtesy  and  good  manners  are  said  to  be  only 
skin-deep,  they  are  the  most  charming  of  com- 
panions, the  most  generous  of  hosts,  and  the 
most  polite  of  gentlemen.  The  Costa  Ricans 
evidently  put  our  own  best  society  and  May- 
fair  to  the  blush ; and  the  same  grace  and 
charm  distinguish  both  gentle  and  simple  in 
that  enchanted  land.  There  is  no  reservation 
in  the  lyric  strain  of  its  laureate. 

No  laborer,  he  says,  ever  passes  a lady  with- 
out lifting  his  hat,  and  he  always  touches  it 
when  a gentleman  passes.  If  men  are  digging 
a cellar  or  mending  a road,  although  only  half 
clothed,  they  respectfully  salute  the  lady  who 
appears ; and  in  the  rural  regions  nobody  meets 
you  without  a benediction — “May  God  prosper 
the  object  of  your  journey !”  44  May  Heaven 
smile  upon  your  errand  P’  “May  God  be  good  to 
you  1”  The  devotion  to  the  sex  is  unequalled. 
If  you  enter  a shop  with  a lady,  everybody  un- 
covers and  salutes.  In  the  streets  they  stand 
aside  for  the  stranger  and  make  way.  In  the 
office  of  the  hotel,  in  the  barber’s  shop,  in  the 
restaurant,  in  any  public  place,  w hen  the 
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stranger  appears,  the  Costa  Rican  can  not  re- 
strain his  courtesy,  and  his  nimble  tongue 
showers  him  with  blessings.  Costa  Rica,  then, 
must  be  the  land  of  calm  delights,  of  soft  airs, 
and  no  work  and  endless  play,  which  every 
age  has  sought,  and  which,  indeed,  certain 
Spanish  enthusiasts  have  believed  that  they 
approached  iu  Central  America. 

A little  deeper  scrutiny,  however,  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  Without  oblitera- 
ting a single  tint  in  this  pretty  picture,  the 
faithful  artist  adds  a few  shades.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  simple  peasant,  who  cries  God 
bless  you  1 with  such  fervent  courtesy  that  he 
seems  to  you  the  veritable  El  vino  of  actual 
life,  the  Arcadian  peasant  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  “ will  swindle  you  out  of 
your  teeth  if  he  gets  a chance,”  cares  no  more 
ior  you  than  for  the  flea  in  the  grass,  and  not 
caring  whether  you  arrive  anywhere  or  not, 
will  undoubtedly  deceive  you  if  you  ask  for 
information  upon  your  journey.  And  once 
more  the  vivacious  witness  says  that  in  all  this 
profuse  and  charming  Costa  Rican  courtesy 
there  is  not  a particle  of  sincerity ; that  the 
object  and  end  in  the  Spanish  ethical  code  of 
the  isthmus  is  to  get  on  with  as  little  effort 
and  as  much  swindling  as  possible,  but  that 
the  Arcadians  must  be  praised  for  cheating 
you  in  tbe  most  polite  and  agreeable  manner 
possible. 

His  little  sketch,  however,  and  his  evident 
tenderness  for  the  polite  and  lazy  swindlers, 
illustrate  the  truth  which  so  many  excellent 
persons  find  it  dilficnlt  to  believe,  that  the 
most  delightful  manners  are  compatible  with 
utter  want  of  principle,  and  that  a scoundrel 
may  have  the  courtesy  of  a gentleman.  The 
utmost  urbanity,  grace,  and  charm  of  address 
may  characterize  the  worst  of  men.  In  other 
words,  it  is  character,  not  manner,  that  makes 
the  gentleman.  Yet  as  we  instinctively  asso- 
ciate fine  manners  with  fine  character,  we  natu- 
rally conceive  a true  gentleman  as  of  noble 
bearing,  and  of  44  a flowing  courtesy,”  as  Clar- 
endon said  of  Hampden. 

The  term  gentlemanly  manners,  therefore, 
implies  the  manners  that  naturally  become  a 
gentleman,  but  which,  however,  many  a gen- 
tleman does  not  possess.  They  are  the  man- 
ners w hich  cause  the  most  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar to  exclaim,  u He  is  a perfect  gentleman  1” 
— manners  such  as  tradition  ascribes  to  Dick 
Turpin  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  road.  But 
how  little  the  mere  manner  can  be  trusted, 
the  Costa  Ricans*  as  our  author  describes  them, 
show.  The  isthmian  peasant  u recognizes  a 
beautiful  custom  when  he  says  ‘God  bless 
you  P ” He  certainly  invokes  no  blessing,  and 
were  his  benediction  reversed,  he  would  be  en- 
tirely content.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  au- 
thor that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be  swindled  po- 
litely. Counterfeit  courtesy,  w lien  you  detect 
it,  is  like  all  other  counterfeit.  Lovelace  may 
have  manners  as  fair  and  fascinating  as  Sid- 
ney’s. But  when  once  their  hollowness  is  de- 
tected, they  charm  no  more.  The  tears  of  Fa- 


ther Taylor  in  the  pulpit  might  well  melt  a 
heart  of  stone.  But  the  tears  of  the  Reverend 
Lemuel  Whey  harden  the  heart. 


The  interesting  portrait  of  President  Lin- 
coln which  was  published  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  has  produced  many  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  some  of  them  very  slight, 
but  ail  interesting.  We  can  not  have  too 
many  glimpses  of  the  man  wdio  of  all  men  in 
our  history  may  perhaps  be  called  especially 
a Providential  man.  When  Washington  was 
summoned  to  command  the  Revolutionary 
army  he  w as  already  know’u  by  distinguished 
service,  and  lie  was  afterward  made  President 
because  of  the  greatest  of  public  services,  and 
of  the  universal  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  country.  But  wdien  Lincoln  was  elected 
President,  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  of  civil 
controversies,  his  capacity  for  the  tremendous 
trust  had  been  unproved ; and  that  at  such  a 
time  such  a man  should  have  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  equal  to  the  issue,  and  able 
wisely  to  wield  the  enormous  authority  that 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  should  prove  to 
be  in  every  wTay  the  man  of  all  men  for  the 
emergency,  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
Providential. 

In  every  story,  however  insignificant,  which 
is  told  of  him,  those  who  remember  him  per- 
sonally recall  the  impression  that  he  made. 
He  was  absolutely  sincere.  He  never  played 
a part.  And  therefore  whatever  he  said  and 
did  w’as  marked  by  his  strong  individuality. 
A correspondent  in  North  Carolina  says  : 

“I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln’s  last  two  speeches. 
One,  extemporaneous,  on  Monday  evening, 
April  10,  from  the  historic  middle  front  win- 
dow in  the  second  story  of  the  White  House. 
He  had  just  returned  from  City  Point,  and 
the  people  thronging  around  the  White  House 
w^ould  have  a speech.  For  a good  while  he 
did  not  appear,  and  seemed  to  be  reluctant 
to  speak  without  a manuscript,  lest  at  that 
critical  juncture  some  injurious  impression 
should  be  made  by  an  accidental  word  or  sen- 
tence. 

44  However,  the  crow’ d persisted  to  call  till 
lie  appeared.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  the  man. 
He  appeared  somewhat  younger  and  more  off- 
hand and  vigorous  than  I should  have  expect- 
ed. His  bright,  knowing,  somewhat  humor- 
ous look  reminded  me  of  a well  practiced 
country  physician  who  had  read  men  through 
till  he  understood  them  wTell.  There  was  the 
humorous  kindness  of  a good-natured  doctor 
who  had  seen  his  patients  through  a most 
aw'ful  siege  of  sickness,  till  they  were  now 
fairly  and  fully  convalescent,  and  who  was 
disposed  to  let  the  past,  whatever  it  had  cost 
him  or  them,  go  by  for  the  time,  and  have  a 
little  cheerful  congratulation.  His  gestures 
and  expression  of  countenance  had  something 
of  the  harmless  satisfaction  of  a young  politi- 
cian at  a ratification  meeting  after  his  first 
election  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  happy, 
and  glad  to  see  others  happy,  and  willing  to 
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accept  the  congratulation  of  his  friends  for  his 
own  part  in  the  general  victory. 

“His  last  speech,  on  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1865,  was  read  from  separate  sheets,  by  a flaring 
light,  as  he  stood  at  the  same  window.  He 
wore  glasses,  and  as  the  successive  pages  were 
read,  passed  them  to  a friend  who  stood  near. 
It  was  perhaps  eight  o’clock  iu  the  evening ; 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  several  lady  friends  stood 
at  a side  window.  There  was  some  talking 
and  diversion  during  the  reading.  The  read- 
ing was  in  a reading  tone,  but  business-like  and 
good,  and  the  paper  not  long.  It  was  intended 
to  show  the  disposition  of  the  administration 
toward  the  seceded  States,  and  foreshadow  the 
principles  proposed  for  reconstruction.  His 
manner  was  unpretentious  but  dignified,  man- 
ly, kindly,  and  vigorous.” 

" The  same  friendly  observer  sends  other  Lin- 
colniana : 

“ ‘ That  rent,’  said  a soldier  in  the  hospital 
at  City  Point,  pointing  up  to  the  torn  tissue- 
paper — an  embellishment  which,  I believe,  the 
ladies  of  the  Christian  Commission  had  fixed 
on  the  ceiling  above — 4 that  was  torn  by  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  hat  as  he  passed  through  here  on 
his  way  from  Richmond,  and  shook  hands 
with  every  man,  loyal  or  rebel,  in  the  whole 
hospital.’  He  stood,  like  Saul,  above  the 
people  from  the  shoulders  upward,  and  his 
liat  made  havoc  with  decorations  overhead. 
Stepping  outside,  and  seeing  an  axe  by  a log, 
his  old  rail-splitter  spirit  came  over  him.  In 
a moment  his  long  arms  were  putting  home 
that  axe  toward  the  heart  of  the  fallen  tree. 
The  boys  in  blue  gathered  those  chips  to  take 
home  as  mementoes  of  the  backwoodsman 
who  became  President  and  the  emancipator 
of  a race.” 

An  old  soldier  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  near 
Washington  said,  44,He  used  to  walk  all  about 
in  these  paths;  he  was  very  kind  and  familiar 
with  us  all.” 

To  a poor  woman  who  desired  his  signa- 
ture to  a paper,  he  said,  “My  name  will  do 
you  no  more  good  than  pigs'  tracks  in  the 
mud.” 

A soldier  stopped  him  in  the  road,  against 
the  Columbia  Hospital,  and  presented  some 
letters,  desiring  a furlough.  He  obtained  it. 

In  the  Senatorial  contest  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Douglas,  when  they  spoke  at 
Freeport,  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  in 
an  elegant  barouche  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  was  received  with  great  applause. 
But  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  up  in  a “prairie 
schooner,”  viz.,  an  old-fashioned  canvas-cover- 
ed pioneer  wagon,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast 
throng  was  unbounded. 

When  travelling  about  the  quiet  country 
towns  on  his  law  business  it  was  his  custom, 
at  the  tavern  or  boarding-house  where  he 
stopped,  after  tea  to  get  a candle  and  go  to 
his  room  and  read  awhile.  He  was  not  a 
loafer. 

At  a political  meeting  in  a grove,  a long, 
shambling  figure  was  seen  sitting  on  the  fence 


and  whittling  thoughtfully,  clothed  in  the 
slightest  of  summer  attire.  After  others  had 
spoken,  44 Lincoln!  Lincoln!”  was  called,  and 
the  whittler,  pocketiug  his  knife,  and  slipping 
from  the  fence,  made  a characteristic  speech. 
This  was  before  his  great  prominence. 

At  the  same  place,  when  the  lady  who  en- 
tertained him  and  some  others  at  dinner  made 
some  apology,  he  said  he  guessed  it  was  bet- 
ter than  they  would  have  got  at  home,  any- 
how. 

To  Bishop  Simpson,  after  a lecture  on 
American  progress,  in  which  he  did  not 
speak  of  petroleum,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  as  they 
came  out,  “ You  did  not 4 strike  ile.’  ” 

The  sheets  and  clothes  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Lincoln  were  literally  torn  in  strips, 
as  Antony  said  of  Caesar,  and  preserved  as 
mementoes.  The  assassination  of  Caesar  and 
of  William  of  Orange  were  brought  vividly  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  in  Washington. 

Only  a day  or  two  before  the  assassination, 
the  Morning  Chronicle , the  Washington  organ 
of  the  administration,  said  that  a single  life 
was  seldom  indispensable  to  a country,  but 
that  just  then  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seem- 
ed to  be  so. 

It  seemed  to  be  so  indeed.  Yet  he  served 
his  country  by  his  death  as  by  his  life.  Not 
only  did  his  death  at  once  prevent  what  might 
have  been  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a 
frenzy  of  exultation,  but  it  taught  us  the  most 
important  of  truths,  that  no  man,  however 
great  and  able  and  patriotic  and  devoted  and 
beloved,  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  There  are  extreme  exigencies  in 
which  the  natural  cry  is, 44  Oh,  for  an  hour  of 
Dundee !”  But  in  the  great  development  of 
liberty  no  one  man  is  essential.  As  Charles 
Sumner  said  in  beginning  his  eulogy  upon 
Lincoln,  “In  the  Providence  of  God  there  are 
no  accidents.” 


War  between  England  and  Russia  would 
be  an  event  so  grave  and  of  such  possible 
consequences  that  the  menace  of  it,  and  at 
times  the  apparent  certainty  of  it,  have  inter- 
ested all  circles  in  Christendom,  and  the  in- 
terest has  penetrated  even  the  peaceful  do- 
main of  the  Easy  Chair.  Such  a war  would 
be  the  angry  collision  of  two  immense  forces, 
which  are  represented  by  the  two  nations,  and 
the  significance  of  its  result  would  transcend 
entirely  that  of  the  fortune  of  one  or  the  oth- 
er combatant. 

This  significance  was  well  described  by  a 
journal  in  Vienna  in  saying  that  the  defeat  of 
England  in  such  a contest  would  be  the  peril 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  is  this  kind  of  con- 
sideration which  gives  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  dispute  about  a frontier  in  Afghanistan. 
The  point  of  interest  is  the  reason,  not  the  oc- 
casion, of  a war,  because  great  wars  begin  often 
upon  very  small  occasions.  England  might 
well  say  that  a fewr  miles  more  or  less  of  desen 
frontier  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  untold  suffering  and  enor- 
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mous  expense.  But  the  yielding  of  a frontier 
may  be  the  concession  of  a vital  step  forward 
of  forces  inimical  to  freedom  and  civilization. 
Webster  said  that  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought  upon  a preamble.  He  meant  that 
the  British  government  asserted  a right  to  tax 
the  unrepresented  colonies,  and  as  the  colonies 
were  always  in  danger  so  long  as  that  right 
was  alleged,  they  decided  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  final  appeal.  Chatham’s  exclama- 
tion that  he  was  glad  they  had  resisted  was 
his  declaration  against  the  attempted  exercise 
of  such  a right. 

The  question  of  the  Afghan  frontier  is  im- 
portant only  as  it  involves  the  chances  of  the 
displacement  of  English  influence  by  Russian 
supremacy,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  questions  to  civilization.  As  we  write  there 
is  a strong  action  and  reaction  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  England,  and  the  prospect,  as  the 
Easy  Chair  ends  its  chat  for  the  month,  is  that 
actual  war  will  be  postponed.  Changes  are  so 
swift,  however,  that  this  appearance  may  be 
delusive,  and  war  may  have  been  begun  when 
these  words  are  read.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  relaxation  of  preparation,  and  by 
day  and  by  night  the  means  of  war  are  accu- 
mulated, no  just  complaint  can  be  made  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  avert  hostil- 
ities without  a sacrifice  of  the  great  human 
interests  which  destiny,  or,  more  truly,  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  have  intrusted  to  England. 

As  Americans  are  substantially  of  that  race, 
and,  despite  all  quarrels  and  unfriendliness,  as 


the  civilization  both  of  England  and  America 
rests  upon  the  same  broad  principles,  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  country  in  a conflict  of  Russian 
and  of  English  civilization  would  inevitably 
lie  with  England.  The  selfishness  and  injus- 
tice and  meddlesomeness  of  England  are  as 
undeniable  as  our  own  flagrant  outrage  and 
defiance  of  our  own  fundamental  principles  in 
the  maintenance  of  slavery;  but  who,  because 
of  slavery,  would  have  denied  that  American 
principles  and  tendencies  promised  greatly  for 
mankind?  Those  principles  themselves  fore- 
told emancipation.  English  wrongs  to  other 
nations  are  undeniable.  But  it  would  be  a 
singular  student  of  history  who  should  insist 
that  English  power  had  been  a misfortune  to 
the  world.  Civilization  by  conquest,  indeed, 
is  always  a doubtful  enterprise.  But  even  in 
India  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  pow- 
er has  been,  upon  the  whole,  beneficent.  In 
Ireland  it  has  been  guilty  of  monstrous  tyr- 
anny. But  in  Ireland,  also,  that  power  has 
made  and  is  making  great  amends. 

Whether  war  now  passes  or  begins,  the 
steady  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  toward  the 
English  frontier  involves  the  speedy  meeting 
of  the  two  powers.  Whether  Russia  will  then 
pause,  respect  the  line  of  British  empire,  and 
turn  its  own  energies  toward  China  and  the 
North,  time  will  disclose.  But  the  great  semi- 
barbaric  movements  have  not  been  north- 
ward ; they  have  been  southward ; and  Siberian 
wastes  and  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Polar 
Sea  will  be  hardly  so  alluring  to  imperial  desire 
as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 


(Kiiitav'0  1'iternnj  Hcnnt 


A VERY  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  the  exciting  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  which  has  re- 
cently occupied  the  attention  of  the  world  is  to 
be  found  in  a timely  brochure  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  Marvin,  entitled  The  Russians  at  the 
Gates  of  Hci-at,1  promptly  republished  in  this 
country  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  their  popu- 
lar “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  Although  the 
work  was  written  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
it  bears  no  signs  of  haste  or  inadvertence.  Its 
author  is  perhaps  more  fully  possessed  than 
any  other  Englishman,  whether  in  or  outside 
of  official  station,  of  all  the  circumstances,  in 
all  their  details,  that  have  led  up  to  the  pre- 
sent situation;  and  he  has  the  ability  to  grasp 
their  larger  political,  military’,  and  commercial 
complications  and  bearings.  For  many  years 
a resident  in  and  explorer  of  the  territories 
that  are  the  apple  of  discord,  he  has  been  a 
close?  observer  of  the  events  that  have  been 
transpiring  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  fully  posted 
as  to  every  step  in  the  processes  which  have 
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brought  the  two  powerfnl  nations  face  to  face 
in  a hostile  attitude.  His  mind  is  full  of  the 
subject.  He  thoroughly  comprehends  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation,  and  sees  very  plainly  the 
consequences  that  must  grow  out  of  it,  serious- 
ly damaging  to  England’s  prestige  and  power 
if  prompt  and  decisive  steps  are  not  taken  by 
her  statesmen.  A thorough  Englishman,  he 
yet  gives  duo  credit  to  England’s  great  rival 
for  the  boldness  and  far-sighted  sagacity  of 
her  Asiatic  policy,  while  pointing  out  her  un- 
scrupulous duplicity  and  aggressiveness;  and 
at  the  same  time  with  true  English  bluntness 
and  unsparing  severity  he  criticises  the  tardi- 
ness aud  short-sightedness  of  English  states- 
men. In  order  to  a due  understanding  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Marvin  recapitulates  with  brevity 
and  lucidity  the  movements  of  Russia  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  from  the  inception  of  the  advance 
from  the  Caspian,  which  resulted  first,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  most  solemn  assurances, 
in  the  absorption  of  Merv  and  the  subjugation 
of  its  hitherto  independent  people,  and  after- 
ward, in  obedience  to  plans  issuing  from  St. 
Petersburg  that  were  steadily  though  craftily 
pursued,  in  the  movement  of  the  Russian 
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troops  and  the  shifting  of  the  Russian  front- 
ier farther  and  farther  on  the  road  to  Russia’s 
grand  objective  point,  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  possessions  in  India. 
Mr.  Marvin  was  for  some  years  in  relations  of 
friendly  and  even  intimate  comradeship  with 
Skobeleff,  Alikanoff,  Lessar,  and  other  active 
and  energetic  Russian  generals  and  engineers, 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  they  dropped 
enough  of  the  purposes  of  their  government 
to  enable  him  to  fully  comprehend  its  Asiatic 
policy.  He  promptly  reported  the  facts  to 
English  statesmen,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  nnable  to  grasp  their  full  meaning,  or 
too  inert  or  too  slightly  impressed  by  them  to 
take  the  steps  that  were  requisite  to  balk  the 
plans  of  their  great  adversary.  Mr.  Marvin 
gives  a full  description  of  all  the  points  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  upon  its  borders  which  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  recent  exciting  events, 
and  dwells  especially  upon  the  prime  impor- 
tance, both  to  England  and  Russia,  of  Herat 
and  the  country  of  which  i t is  the  natural  cen- 
tre, as  a strategic  point  capable  of  supporting 
large  armies,  and  by  its  commanding  position 
certain  to  give  the  preponderance  in  all  that 
portion  of  Asia  to  the  country  which  shall 
control  it.  The  work  is  a mine  of  information 
relative  to  the  movements  and  designs  of  Rus- 
sia upon  Asia,  and  also  an  earnest  and  very 
effective  attempt  to  arouse  English  statesmen 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  through  the 
medium  of  public  opinion.  Notwithstanding 
England’s  inexplicable  tardiness  and  inactiv- 
ity in  the  past,  and  the  unexampled  insensi- 
bility of  her  ministers  to  the  threatening  cloud 
that  lowers  upon  the  frontiers  of  India,  Mr. 
Marvin  is  convinced  that  the  dangers  which 
he  describes  as  imminent  may  yet  be  averted 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  vigor  and  enterprise 
which  have  always  characterized  Englishmen 
in  a grave  emergency.  His  volume  bristles 
with  the  sturdy  common-sense,  and  the  blunt 
and  outspoken  fashion  of  delivering  it,  which 
are  so  dear  to  Englishmen.  It  would  be  read- 
able at  any  time,  but  at  the  present  juncture 
is  of  commanding  interest. 


Tiie  solicitude  that  is  felt  by  many  of  our 
most  thoughtful  and  observant  citizens  con- 
cerning the  workings  of  our  national  institu- 
tions is  manifested  in  a very  striking  manner 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  pub- 
lications pointing  out  defects  in  onr  political 
system,  dwelling  upon  evil  or  dangerous  tend- 
encies that  are  visible  in  it,  proposing  reme- 
dies and  substitutes,  and  generally  agreeing  in 
the  conclusion  either  that  the  federal  Consti- 
tution has  outlived  its  usefulness,  or  is  radical- 
ly imperfect,  or  has  become  inadequate  to  our 
present  conditions  and  prospective  develop- 
ment and  destiny.  It  is  not  a little  remark- 
able that  in  all  this  activity  of  speculation, 
adverse  criticism,  and  denunciation,  hardly  a 
voice  is  raised  in  praise  or  defense  of  the  feder- 
al Constitution  aud  of  the  political  system  to 


which  it  gave  birth,  or  is  at  the  pains  to  set 
forth  the  wisdom  and  elasticity  of  the  one,  and 
the  consequent  pract  icability  of  gradually  aud 
effectively  adapting  the  other  to  every  exigen- 
cy that  is  patent  or  probable.  Doubtless  this 
silence  in  the  midst  of  such  a flurry  of  wordy 
objurgation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  people 
at  large  are  satisfied  with  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, thoroughly  comprehend  its  intrinsic  capa- 
bilities for  modification  or  enlargement  as  ne- 
cessity may  require  or  genuine  expediency  may 
suggest,  and  are  not  merely  cautious  of,  but 
jealously  averse  to,  any  violent  departures  from 
it,  tor  the  sake  of  experiment  or  in  obedience 
to  the  urgency  of  visionary  or  speculative  the- 
orists. While  our  countrymen  are  conscious 
of  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  details 
and  working  of  our  political  machinery — in  the 
distribution  of  functions  and  responsibilities, 
iu  the  limitations  and  exercise  of  powers,  aud 
in  the  performance  of  duties — they  are  also 
sensible  that  much  of  this  would  bo  incident 
to  any  other  system,  and  perhaps  in  a larger 
degree,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  will  be  improved  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  or  whenever  it  is  demanded  by 
public  opinion ; that  is  to  say,  by  their  own 
will  when  clearly  and  energetically  expressed. 
With  their  customary  practical  good  sense, 
therefore,  they  prefer  rather  to  “ bear  those  ills 
wo  have  than  fly  to  others  that  wo  know  not 
of,”  since  these  are  definite,  limited,  endurable, 
and  easily  appraised,  while  those  are  indefinite, 
incalculable,  and  charged  with  possible  poten- 
cies for  evil  which  we  have  no  means  for  esti- 
mating. 

The  solicitude  to  which  we  have  alluded 
finds  expression  at  this  moment  through  the 
publication  of  two  treatises  which  start  from, 
widely  different  points  of  view,  travel  over  al- 
together dissimilar  grounds,  and  have  literally 
nothing  in  common,  so  far  as  their  aim  and  pur- 
pose are  concerned,  but  are  both  rich  in  sug- 
gestiveness  and  food  for  reflection.  One  of 
these  is  a study  in  American  politics,  by  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, the  subject  being  Congressional  Government,* 
and  the  aim  of  the  author  to  show  that  the  na- 
tional Constitution  as  it  is  iu  practical  opera- 
tion is  a very  different  thing  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  hooks;  that  muler  the  workings 
of  our  political  system  the  legislative  branch 
has  insensibly  but  persistently  and  irresistibly 
extended  its  sphere  of  activity,  and  has  en- 
croached upon  the  provinces  and  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  other  branches,  until  they  are  all 
losing  while  Congress  is  gaining  weight;  that 
the  plain  tendency  is  toward  a centralization 
of  all  the  greater  powers  of  government  iu  the 
hands  of  the  federal  authorities,  aud  at  the  same 
time  toward  the  practical  confirmatiou  of  those 
prerogatives  of  supreme  overlordship  which 
Congress  has  beeu  gradually  arrogatiug  to  it— 

* Congressional  Government.  A Study  In  American 
Politics.  By  Woodrow  Wii.sox.  16mo,  pp.  333.  Bos- 
ton : Houghton,  Mifflin,  aud  Co. 
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self;  that  thus,  while  the  central  government 
is  constantly  becoming  stronger  and  more  act- 
ive, Congress  is  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  powerful,  and  more  and  more  surely  es- 
tablishing itself  as  the  sovereign  authority : in 
fine,  that  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  form 
of  government  devised  by  the  fathers  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  vested  in  three 
co-ordinate  branches  operating  within  well- 
defined  limitations  and  guarantees,  into  a sys- 
tem under  which  Congress  is  the  supreme  and 
real  master,  the  predominant  and  controlling 
force,  the  centre  and  source  of  all  motive  and 
of  all  regulative  power.  While  there  is  much 
truth,  very  strongly  and  tersely  stated,  there  is 
also  much  exaggeration,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  essay. 
There  is  enough  truth  in  it,  however,  to  prove 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  country  if  it 
shall  induce  our  statesmen  to  more  closely  study 
the  tendencies  toward  Congressional  overlord- 
6hip  which  it  emphasizes,  and  to  arrest  them 
in  so  far  as  they  are  dangerous,  or  wisely  direct 
them  so  far  as  they  are  salutary. 


Widely  different  in  its  treatment  and  aims 
from  the  volume  just  noticed  is  another  study 
in  American  politics,  by  Mr.  Albert  Stickney, 
eutitled  Democratic  Government ,*  in  which  that 
gentleman  finds  our  entire  political  system  out 
of  joint,  ami  an  entire  reorganization  of  it  ne- 
cessary. He  admits  that  for  the  last  hundred 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a great  politic- 
al experiment,  that  of  democratic  government 
on  a large  scale,  and  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a great  success.  He  also  admits  that  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  a few  of  our 
earliest  but  not  greatest  statesmen,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  our  country  would  vibrate  for  some 
years  betweeu  a monarchy  and  a corrupt  and 
oppressive  aristocracy,  and  then  terminate  in 
one  or  the  other,  have  proved  utterly  ground- 
less. And  he  further  concedes  that  under  our 
present  political  system  we  have  lived  through 
many  political  mistakes  and  endured  many 
political  trials;  that  there  is  no  real  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a single  powerful  national  govern- 
ment ; that  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
as  possible  to  have  one  strong  government 
for  the  nation  as  for  a single  village,  town, 
city,  or  State,  and  have  practically  shown 
that  a stable  and  vigorous  government  for  a 
great  people  can  be  framed  and  administered 
on  democratic  principles.  One  would  natural- 
ly think  that  after  all  these  admissions  Mr. 
Stickney  should  he  content  with  the  system 
which  has  yielded  these  important  results,  and 
that  having  been  so  successful  with  our  great 
experiment,  our  people  would  act  wisely  if 
they  “let  well  alone.”  Not  so,  however.  Mr. 
Stickney  would  have  us  try  another  experi- 
ment, or,  as  he  puts  it,  we  must  go  ou  with  our 
experiment,  continue  its  logical  grow  th,  enter 

* democratic  Government.  A Study  of  Politics.  By 
Sticknet.  12mo,pp.  160.  New  York  : Harper 
m*id  Brothers. 


on  its  next  stage.  Some  of  us  think  that  this 
is  what  we  are  doing,  that  our  experiment  is 
growing,  and  that  we  are  entering  its  next 
stage  in  a natural  and  orderly  wTay.  But  this 
natural  and  orderly  growth  is  too  slowr  a pro- 
cess for  Mr.  Stickney.  He  would  have  a rad- 
ical change;  and  this  change,  which  involves 
a thorough  reorganization  of  our  whole  polit- 
ical system,  he  proposes  to  bring  about  through 
the  agency  of  a national  constitutional  con- 
vention. After  some  highly  enterprising  and 
some  very  trite  theorizing,  in  which  he  de- 
fines democratic  government,  states  its  princi- 
ples, and  points  out  where  our  present  govern- 
ment is  not  democratic,  Mr.  Stickney  formu- 
lates and  prescribes  his  remedy.  He  would 
have  the  whole  government  reconstructed 
from  top  to  bottom  on  the  following  plan : 
Each  people — that  is,  the  people  of  every  vil- 
lage, town,  city,  county,  State,  and  of  the 
whole  uation — should  have  its  distinct  political 
organization.  In  the  case  of  small  villages 
and  towns,  each  should  have  its  chief  admin- 
istrative official,  charged  with  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  his  subordinates,  and 
also  charged  with  the  control  of  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  affairs  of  administration. 
He  should  be  elected  and  be  removable  by  the 
w hole  body  of  the  citizens,  assembled  in  pub- 
lic meeting,  which  meeting  should  also  make 
all  necessary  law  s and  regulations,  and  should 
raise  and  appropriate  its  own  public  moneys. 
In  large  towns,  for  instance  a city  with  a mill- 
ion people,  tliero  should  be  four  hundred  pri- 
mary districts  of  five  hundred  voters  each, 
which  should  send  representatives  to  an  as- 
sembly of  five  hundred,  and  this  assembly 
should  have  the  supreme  control  of  the  public 
affairs  of  the  city  and  the  control  and  removal 
of  its  executive  administration.  Its  executive 
head  w ould  be  chosen,  w henever  the  office  be- 
came vacant,  by  another  representative  as- 
sembly, chosen  as  before  by  the  primary  dis- 
tricts, and  he  wrould  have  the  selection  and 
control  of  his  subordinate  heads  of  depart- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a State,  or  of  the  nation, 
it  should  have  a supreme  popular  assembly, 
composed  of  one  body  instead  of  two,  w’hose 
members  would  bo  elected  by  an  electoral 
body  consisting  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  primary  districts.  This  supreme  legisla- 
tive body  would  have  the  control  and  remov- 
al of  the  excutive,  hut  w'ould  have  no  voice  in 
administrative  appointments  or  removals.  The 
executive  would  be  chosen  by  still  another 
representative  electoral  assembly,  or  college, 
chosen  by  the  primary  districts;  he  w’ould 
have  no  legislative  functions,  but  would  have 
the  superintendence  of  all  administration,  and 
the  full  power  of  selecting  and  removing  his 
heads  of  department;  and  his  heads  of  depart- 
ment would  have  the  sole  and  full  power  of 
selecting  and  removing  their  subordinates. 
Finally,  there  would  be  no  tenure  by  election. 
In  accordance  with  this  general  plan,  Mr.  Stick- 
ney proposes  to  amend  the  national  Constitu- 
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tion  so  as  to  embody  the  following  features: 
The  continuance  in  office,  until  removed,  of  the 
present  national  officials,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  system  of  term  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Congress.  The  filling 
of  vacancies  hereafter  occurring  in  Congress 
or  in  the  office  of  President  by  a system  of 
popular  elections,  wherein  the  popular  assem- 
bly of  citizens  and  their  representatives,  at 
every  stage,  shall  be  the  fundamental  feature. 
The  conversion  of  the  present  two  Houses  of 
Congress  into  one  supreme  legislative  body, 
vested  with  the  power  of  the  control  and  re- 
moval of  its  ow  n officers  and  of  the  President. 
The  investiture  of  the  President  w ith  the  sole 
pow  er  of  the  appointment,  control,  and  remov- 
al of  his  own  heads  of  department,  and  the  in- 
vestiture of  each  head  of  department  with  the 
like  power  in  the  case  of  his  own  subordinates. 
The  judiciary  is  dropped.  Such  is  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Stickney  proposes  as  a panacea  for 
our  political  ills.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  cumbrous  and  absurd,  more 
open  to  bargain,  corruption,  and  intrigue, 
more  susceptible  to  partisan  or  class  or  fac- 
tious influences,  or  more  certain  to  plunge  the 
country  into  auarchy  and  confusion. 


What  is  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  insanity  ? 
Is  it  a disturbance  of  physiological  function,  a 
mechanical  rather  than  a spiritual  derange- 
ment? or  is  the  mind,  as  a more  or  less  inde- 
pendent entity,  subject  to  its  own  independent 
disturbances?  These  questions  have  been  ask- 
ed from  the  day  of  Hippocrates  to  our  own ; 
but  the  great  Cosan  physician  would  be  as- 
tounded could  he  read  the  answers  given  to 
them  by  modern  science.  Insanity,  says  Dr. 
Ccarnochan,4  “ is  a morbid  condition  of  the  mind 
resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  disease  of 
a part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  brain.  It  is  not 
a disease  of  the  mind  per  «c,  independent  of 
functional  or  structural  change.”  But  the 
comprehension  of  mental  derangements  is  not 
made  the  easier  by  this  view  .of  their  nature. 
As  Maudsley  reminds  us  in  his  Pathology  of  the 
Mindy  mental  organization  is “ the  consummate 
evolution  of  nature,  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult object  of  study”;  to  which  it  must  be 
added  that  no  forms  of  disease  have  such  im- 
portant relations  to  law,  w hether  in  criminal 
jurisprudence  or  in  the  questions  relating  to 
the  bequest  and  succession  of  property.  Dr. 
Carnochan  brings  to  the  study  of  his  subject  a 
considerable  experience  among  the  immigrant 
lunatics  in  our  hospitals  as  well  as  in  private 
practice.  About  one-third  of  his  monograph 
is  devoted  to  a rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  Solon  and  Thales 
to  the  modern  epoch  of  anatomical  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  during  our  own  time  that  it 

4 Cerebral  Localization  in  Relation  to  Insanity.  With 
Cases.  By  J.  M.  Carnochan.  M.D.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  48. 
itew  York : J.  II.  Vail  and  Co. 


has  been  possible  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
sound  theories  of  alienism,  and  even  nowr  those 
theories  are  inoro  or  less  clouded  by  the  current 
metaphysical  speculations.  Against  these  Dr. 
Carnochan  is  wrell  on  his  guard.  He  considers 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  regards 
its  various  functions  as  more  or  less  localized 
in  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  But 
this  localization  is  as  yet  far  from  being  com- 
pletely understood,  and  as  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood it  fails  to  substantiate  the  guesses  of 
Gall  and  of  the  phrenologists.  Readers  of  this 
Magazine  will  remember  a paper  (in  the  num- 
ber for  March  last)  on  “The  Brain  of  Man,”  in 
which  a diagram  showed  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  as  they  are  at  present 
understood.  Dr.  Carnochan  finds  that  the  main 
question  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  insanity  is 
this  of  localizing,  and  thus  understanding,  the 
disturbances  of  special  faculties — of  discrimi- 
nating the  functions  and  the  derangements,  in 
a word,  of  the  different  cerebral  organs.  The 
illustrative  cases  that  he  gives  bear  out  his 
view,  and  that  of  Charcot,  Ferrier,  and  Mey- 
nert,  that  one  cerebral  organ  may  be  diseased, 
and  the  corresponding  mental  manifestation 
perverted  or  destroyed,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  are  their  functions,  may  be  quite 
unperverted.  Thus  a healthy  part  of  the  braiu 
may  reason  very  logically  from  false  premises 
that  are  supplied  to  it  by  an  impaired  region ; 
or,  conversely,  true  perceptions  by  sound  parts 
of  the  brain  may  receive  the  wildest  interpre- 
tations in  the  reasoning  done  by  a diseased 
region.  Dr.  Carnochau’s  argument  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Wo  could  wish  that  he  had  given 
a somewhat  fuller  record  of  cases;  the  only 
fault  wTe  find  with  his  interesting  monograph 
is  that  he  has  given  too  much  of  his  valuable 
record  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 


It  is  now  over  fifty  years  since  Sir  Henry 
Taylor — then  plain  Henry  Taylor — wrote  the 
drama  wdiich  gave  him  a recognized  position 
among  men  of  letters,  by  w hom  he  w'as  famil- 
iarly or  playfully  known  as  “Van  Artevelde 
Taylor.”  Although  he  was  reckoned  as  oue 
of  themselves  by  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  letters  of  that  day,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Wordsworth,  and  was  the  intimate 
and  trusted  friend  of  Southey,  whose  corre- 
spondence with  him  on  literary  matters  was 
large  and  confidential,  and  although  he  him- 
self was  deeply  imbued  with  the  literary  in- 
stinct, and  by  his  tastes  inclined  to  literary 
pursuits,  at  a very  early  day  he  resolved,  at  no 
inconsiderable  cost  to  liis  inclinations,  that  he 
would  not  give  himself  up  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  he  sought 
and  secured  employment  in  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, retaining  it  until  a few  years  ago,  in  the 
mean  while  reaching  as  high  advancement  in 
it  as  he  would  accept,  and  having  done  the 
state  some  good  service.  The  demand  upon 
his  time  by  his  official  duties  was  great,  but 
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not  so  exacting  as  to  preclude  him  from  cul- 
tivating literature  occasionally,  and  he  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time  poems  and  dramas  of 
considerable  though  not  of  exalted  merit.  As 
a result  of  his  dual  life,  literary  and  political, 
he  came  to  know,  not  superficially  only,  but 
well  and  intimately,  more  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  than  it  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man  to  know;  and  now,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  with  his  faculties  still  singularly  clear 
and  unimpaired,  he  has  given  to  the  public  an 
autobiography,4  originally  intended  for  posthu- 
mous publication,  in  which  he  sketches  the  in- 
cidents and  events  of  his  own  life,  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  multitude  of  men  with  whom  ho 
was  brought  in  contact  during  more  than 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  some  of  the  more 
notable  events  connected  with  the  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain,  with  a fullness  and 
frankness  that  are  as  engaging  as  they  are  in- 
structive. His  revelations  of  the  evolution  of 
his  own  mind  and  character,  and  of  what  he 
accomplished,  and  by  what  methods,  as  a pub- 
lic official  and  man  of  letters,  are  deeply  inter- 
esting. But  tbe  charm  of  liis  autobiography 
ceutres  in  those  portions  of  it  in  which  lie 
depicts  his  father’s  home  and  family,  his  own 
home  and  social  life,  his  literary  and  personal 
friendships  and  associations,  and  his  experi- 
ences of  public  men  and  of  official  life  and  its 
responsibilities.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
hook  that  have  all  tbe  charm  of  a romance, 
while  there  is  scarcely  a page  which  does  not 
revive  the  memory  of  some  characteristic  trait 
of  one  or  other  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  more  or  less  intimate  com- 
panionship, and  who  include  the  majority  of 
those  w ho  were  famous  as  soldiers,  statesmen, 
and  scholars  duri ug  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  century.  
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The  Messrs.  Harper  have  projected  a new  lit- 
erary enterprise  to  be  called  “Harper’s  Handy 
Series,”  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  best 
current  literature  in  a form  that  shall  combine 
the  cheapness  of  the  popular  library  with  neat- 
ness and  portability.  The  issues  of  tbe  series 
will  be  weekly,  and  w ill  include  instructive  and 
entertaining  books  of  biography,  history,  trav- 
els, fiction,  and  general  literature,  selected  with 
a scmpnlous  regard  to  their  literary  excellence 
and  purity  of  moral  tone.  All  works  unsuit- 
able for  family  reading  will  be  excluded  from 
the  series,  and  the  volumes  composing  it  will 
be  printed  in  uniform  and  compact  duodecimo 
shape,  so  ns  to  be  adapted  to  tbe  satchel  or  tbe 
pocket. — The  initial  volume  of  the  series  is  a 
spellful  tale  by  W.  E.  Norris,  tbe  author  of 
Matrimony,  Heaps  of  Money,  and  other  popular 
novels,  entitled  That  Terrible  Man*  in  which 
the  subtle  and  mysterious  iufiueuce  of  animal 


' Autobiography  of  Henry  Taylor.  1800-1875.  In  Two 
> olnmes,  12mo,  pp.  307  and  287.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 

* That  Terrible  Man.  A Story.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
" Harper's  Handy  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  112.  New’  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  is  graphically  por- 
trayed. Tbe  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  opens  wdtli  a quiet  but  exquisite 
drawing-room  picture,  in  winch  a lovely  girl, 
just  ripening  into  womanhood,  is  seated  at  a 
piano,  evoking  from  it  strangely  brilliant  and 
exceptional  music,  while  her  three  listeners 
are  held  in  rapt  silence.  Her  appearance  is  as 
exceptional  as  her  musical  performance,  and 
combines  with  great  loveliness  all  those  phys- 
ical and  temperamental  characteristics  and  all 
those  indications  of  mental  qualities  which  are 
presumed  to  render  tlieir  possessor  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  mesmeric  influences.  One  of  the 
listeners  is  a retired  officer,  a grave,  strong, 
self-contained,  and  soldierly  looking  man  of 
thirty  or  more,  in  whose  presence  the  girl  is 
conscious  of  a sense  of  restfulncss  and  protec- 
tion, and  who  ultimately  becomes  her  lover, 
and  resolves  to  win  her  to  he  his  w ife.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  those  whose  w ills  are  easily 
subjected  by  the  w ill  powers  of  another,  tho 
girl  manifests  a great  impatience  at  her  sus- 
ceptibility, and  she  is  equally  impatient  of  any 
suspicion  that  this  man,  who  seems  so  strong, 
and  whose  presence  gives  her  such  a feeling 
of  reposeful  security,  could  possibly  he  simi- 
larly iufluenced.  She  feels  that  his  w ill  should 
he  liis  own,  and  that  he  should  he  the  slave  of 
no  man’s  w ill.  Nor,  indeed,  is  ho  a mau  to  he 
so  influenced.  Cool,  resolute,  courageous,  de- 
termined, and  sagacious,  hut  withal  with  a 
vein  of  chivalrous  gentleness,  he  is  tho  last 
man  to  succumb  to  psychical  weaknesses  or 
suscex>tibilities  of  any  kind;  and  an  opportu- 
nity is  soon  afforded  him  to  test  all  his  strength 
in  counteracting  the  w’ill  power  of  another 
man  over  the  woman  who  has  promised  to  be 
his  wife.  “That  terrible  man,”  from  whom 
the  story  derives  its  title,  appears  upon  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  a Russian  count,  who 
has  in  times  past  exerted  his  mesmeric  powers 
upon  the  girl,  and  from  whom  she  had  hoped 
that  she  had  escaped.  Ho  is  a typical  mes- 
merist— tall,  pow  erfully  made,  imperturbable, 
with  a low  and  musical  voice,  strongly  mark- 
ed features,  extraordinarily  massive  jaws,  and 
eyes  that  dilate  and  contract  like  those  of  a 
cat  or  a snake  when  fascinating  its  intended 
victim.  Almost  immediately  he  re-asserts  his 
power  over  the  girl.  She  becomes  an  unwill- 
ing hut  powerless  automaton  while  under  his 
influence,  and  hates  him,  hut  yet  obeys  him 
rather  than  the  mau  she  loves.  He  antago- 
nizes her  lover  on  every  occasion,  and  again 
and  again  defeats  him,  even  to  the  extent  of 
w illing  her  to  break  her  marriage  engagement. 
The  lover  does  not  abandon  hope  or  courage, 
however,  and  sets  himself  with  the  calm  per- 
sistence and  the  earnest  resoluteness  of  liis  na- 
ture to  rescue  her  from  tho  influence  that  she 
is  powerless  to  resist  by  herself.  The  story 
recites  w ith  graphic  detail  the  struggles  that 
ensue — of  the  snared  and  helpless  bird  to  es- 
cape from  the  net  that  is  woven  around  her, 
and  of  the  two  men  for  the  mastery,  with  the 
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result  of  reiterated  effort  awl  reiterated  defeat 
on  the  part  of  the  girl's  affianced,  until  at  last 
a personal  conflict  ensues,  in  which  the  lover 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mesmerist,  and  expects 
to  he  murdered  by  him,  hut  at  the  last  arouses 
his  better  nature  and  conquers  him  by  the 
manifestation  of  a courageous  self-devotion 
that  extorts  his  admiration,  not,  however,  be- 
fore revealing  that  he  too  is  deeply  in  love 
with  the  girl.  The  story  ends  with  the  sui- 
cidal death  of  the  mesmerist — an  ethical  though 
not  a dramatic  necessity,  which  relieves  the 
girl  and  her  lover  from  the  possible  future  in- 
fluence of  her  evil  genius  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences; and  she  finds  rest  aud  happiness  as 
the  wife  of  the  patient  and  sorely  tried  man 
who  had  been  so  constant  to  her  under  such 
difficult  aud  exasperating  circumstances. 


Another  pre-eminently  readable  volume  in 
“Harper’s  Handy  Series"  is  one  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  ostensibly  a foreigner  who  has 
been  long  resident  in  England,  and  in  which 
the  author,  under  the  head  of  Society  in  Lon- 
don,7 gives  a sparkling  aud  piquantly  close 
view?  of  the  social  leaders  and  celebrities  of  the 
great  English  metropolis,  and  of  all  the  coteries, 
sets,  aud  groups,  together  with  the  representa- 
tive individuals  who  give  tone  and  direction  to 
each,  into  which  London  fashionable  society  is 
divided.  The  book  has  caused  no  slight  sen- 
sation in  England,  and  all  sorts  of  speculation 
have  been  indulged  in  there  as  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  author.  The  paternity  of  the  boqk 
has  been  variously  surmised ; it  lias  been  as- 
cribed now  to  this  emineut  literary  character 
and  now  to  that  distinguished  personage  in 
society  or  in  official  station,  without  penetra- 
ting the  author’s  secret.  The  prevalent  opin- 
ion, and  the  one  in  which  wro  share,  is  that  tlio 
character  of  a Parisian  resident  of  Loudon  is 
assumed  as  a mask  or  blind  to  baffle  identi- 
fication, and  that  no  one  not  " to  the  manner 
born,"  and  not  having  the  most  exceptional 
opportunities,  extending  over  a lifetime,  for 
penetrating  behind  the  veil  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive London  society,  could  have  produced 
so  many  minute  descriptions  of  all  its  phases 
and  its  x>ersonal  or  individual  elements  as 
are  contained  in  this  lively  and  most  reada- 
ble book.  The  style  no  less  than  the  matter 
bewrays  the  nationality  of  the  wTiter.  Care- 
lessly written  in  some  parts,  its  very  care- 
lessnesses are  unequivocally  English,  and  be- 
token a familiarity  with  idiomatic  and  insu- 
lar phrases,  forms  of  expression,  and  modes 
of  thought  that  is  impossible  to  a resident 
Frenchman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  collections 
of  social  gossip  that  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
public.  It  leaves  no  sphere  of  London  good 
society  untouched,  and  penetrates  the  most  ex- 
clusive circles.  Its  limnings  of  the  court,  the 

? Society  in  London.  By  a Foreign  Resident.  “ Har- 
per’s Handy  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  164.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


Queen,  the  royal  family,  the  princes  and  royal 
dukes  and  their  families,  the  princesses  and 
their  husbands,  and  the  most  exclusive  nobili- 
ty, are  as  sharp,  short,  crisp,  and  familiar  as  are 
those  of  more  generally  accessible  social  char- 
acters. The  author  penetrates  everywhere — 
among  the  diplomatists,  the  home  aud  foreign 
ministers,  and  the  hosts  and  hostesses  of  royal- 
ty, among  patricians  aud  plebeians,  among  aris- 
tocrats, commoners,  and  plutocrats,  among  Ger- 
mans, French,  Hebrews,  and  Americans,  among 
law  judges,  doctors,  d i vines,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
politicians,  litterateurs,  journalists,  actors,  art- 
ists— in  fine,  introduces  his  reader  to  every  form 
and  set  of  fashionable  London  society,  in  town 
and  country  ; and  ho  describes  w ith  a minute- 
ness and  an  evident  fidelity  that  evince  intimate 
personal  acquaintanceship  the  personal  traits, 
familiar  habits,  tastes,  peculiarities,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
each.  This  specialty  and  familiarity  of  per- 
sonal gossip  is  sometimes  quite  startling  in  its 
effects,  more  particularly  in  the  instance  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  sons, 
the  royal  dukes  and  princes,  aud  the  great  aris- 
tocratic families;  and  it  suggests  the  thought 
either  that  the  author  draws  very  liberally  on 
his  imagination  for  his  facts,  or  that  he  has  de- 
rived his  information  from  third  parties  who 
speak  from  familiar  personal  knowledge,  or 
that  lie  himself  is  so  high  in  the  social  scale 
as  to  have  the  entrteof  all  its  coteries  and  sub- 
divisions. The  book  is  gay  and  genial  in  its 
tone,  and  while  fully  recognizing  the  excel- 
lences of  the  English  social  system,  and  cordial- 
ly applauding  the  graces  and  virtues  of  those 
who  compose  it,  it  good-naturedly  but  very 
pungently  rallies  the  foibles  and  punctures  the 
follies  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Mary  Cecil  Hay  has  again  vindicated  her 
title  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  our  liv- 
ing story-tellers  by  her  exquisitely  told  Devon- 
shire tale,  Lesters  Secret .8  The  art  of  this  fine 
tale  consists  in  the  perfect  self-forgetfulness  of 
the  author.  As  wTe  read  her  story  we  are  ab- 
sorbed in  it,  we  see  nothing  of  the  trick  of  au- 
thorship, and  we  surrender  ourselves  implicitly 
to  it  because  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  our 
sense  of  its  reality.  Seldom  has  a story  of  a 
will,  or  rather  of  a double  will,  aud  of  the 
misapprehensions,  entanglements,  and  per- 
plexing interests  consequent  upon  it,  been 
told  with  greater  spirit  aud  variety  of  inci- 
dent than  in  this  vivacious  story.  The  hero- 
ine whose  character  and  fortunes  are  depicted 
in  this  novel  is  as  true  as  steel;  womanly, in- 
deed, and  susceptible ‘to  all  gentle  and  wo- 
manly  emotions,  but  brave,  able  to  hold  her 
own,  courageous  for  the  right,  and  superior  to 
the  tricks  of  fortune,  whether  smiling  or  ad- 
verse. 

8 Lester's  Secret.  A Novel.  By  Mart  Cecil  Hat. 
‘‘Library  Series.”  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  800.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  86. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tlio  19th  of  May. — 
The  following  appointments  were  made 
by  President  Cleveland : Anthony  M.  Keiley, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia  (first  appointed  to  the 
Italian  mission),  to  bo  Minister  to  Austria- 
Hungary;  George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Michigan, 
Minister  to  Russia;  Boyd  Winchester,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Minister  to  Switzerland ; J.E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  Minister  to  Hayti ; William 
A.  Seay,  of  Louisiana,  Minister  to  Bolivia ; C.  N. 
Jordan,  of  New  York,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  James  Q.  Cheuoweth,  of  Texas,  First 
. Auditor  of  the  Treasury ; A.  P.  Swiuoford,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska. 

General  John  A.  Logan  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  May 

19. 

The  Field  Civil  Code  was  finally  defeated  in 
the  New  York  Assembly  May  7. 

The  New  York  Legislature  adjourned  sine 
die  May  15,  but  was  immediately  called  to- 
gether agaiu  in  extra  session  by  Governor  Hill 
to  consider  a bill  for  taking  the  census. 

The  Mormon  authorities  forwarded  to  tlio 
President  a declaration  of  grievances  and  a pro- 
test against  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Mor- 
mons on  the  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  United  States  debt  statement  (old  form) 
for  April  shows  a reduction  of  $5,464,596  38. 

Louis  Riel,  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Middleton’s  forces  three  miles 
north  of  Batouche  on  May  15. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  concluded 
their  Irish  tour,  and  returned  to  London  April 
28. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  April  27, 
voted  a war  credit  of  $55,000,000.  On  the  lltli 
of  May,  and  also  on  the  12th,  votes  of  censure 
against  the  government  were  defeated. — Up 
to  the  present  date  Russia  had  not  yet  sent 
any  answer  to  the  English  proposals. 

The  English  government  will  send  a medical 
mission  to  Spain  to  test  the  results  of  the  sys- 
tem of  inoculation  with  cholera  microbes. 

General  Wolseley  issued  a farewell  address 
at  Suakin,  in  which  ho  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  troops  from  the  Soudan, 
and  highly  praised  the  conduct  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  service  during  the  campaign. 

The  Panama  rebellion  is  ended.  On  April 
24  the  Americans  entered  the  city,  and  Aizpuru 
was  made  prisoner.  On  the  following  day  the 
Americans  withdrew,  and  on  the  29th  Aizpuru 
surrendered,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  be 
pardoned  for  political  offenses.  On  May  6 the 
two  rebel  leaders  Portazal  and  Cocobolo,  who 
advised  and  assisted  Pres  tan  in  the  burning 
of  Colon,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  pub- 
licly hanged  on  the  spot  w here  they  had  start- 
ed the  conflagration  of  March  31. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Landtag, 


April  22,  rejected,  by  a vote  of  182  to  128,  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Windhorst,  the  Ultramontane 
leader,  to  repeal  the  law  stopping  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

A new  Grecian  Ministry  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Delyannis. 

The  Corcan  difficulty  between  China  and 
Japan  has  been  settled  amicably,  and  a con- 
vention signed  at  Tien-tsin. 

Robert  E.  Odium,  a swimming  teacher  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  made  an  experimental  leap 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  into  the  East  River 
May  19,  and  losing  his  balance  in  mid-air, ‘struck 
the  water  heavily,  and  was  killed. 

DISASTERS. 

A volcanic  eruption  occurred  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  of  Java,  devastating  a num- 
ber of  plantations,  and  killing  upward  of  one 
hundred  persons. 

April  22. — Twenty  lives  lost  by  fire  at  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. 

April  26. — Eleven  men  buried  under  a snow- 
slide  near  the  Homestake  Mine,  on  Eagle  River, 
Colorado. 

May  2. — The  Japanese  Village  Exhibition 
and  Humphrey’s  liall,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
burned. 

May  3. — Eleven  persons  burned  to  death  iu 
the  tenement -house  672  First  Avenue,  New 
York. 

May  5. — Collapse  of  a factory  in  State  Street, 
Brooklyn,  followed  by  fire.  Ten  persons  killed. 

May  8. — Sixty -eight  persons  killed  by  an 
avalanche  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Van,  iu  Ar- 
menia. 

May  12. — Reports  of  an  avalanche  in  Iceland 
in  April  confirmed.  Fifteen  dwellings  were 
swept  into  the  sea,  and  twenty-four  persons 
drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

April  19. — In  New  York,  “Dan”  Mace,  aged 
fifty-one  years. 

April  22. — At  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  Rev. 
Leonard  Withington,  D.D.,  aged  niuety-six 
years. 

April  25. — Iu  Honolulu,  Queen  - Dowager 
Emma,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  her  fiftieth 
year. — At  Ridgewood,  Now  Jersey,  Isaac  W. 
England,  in  his  fifty-fonrth  year. 

May  1. — In  New  York,  Commodore  Cornelius 
K.  Garrison,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

May  4. — In  San  Francisco,  California,  Briga- 
dier-General Irwin  McDowell,  U.S.A.,  aged  six- 
ty-seven years. — Iu  London,  England,  Briuley 
Richards,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

May  5. — News  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Gustavus 
Nachtigal,  at  St.  Vincent,  on  his  way  to  Africa, 
aged  fifty-one  years. 

May  11. — In  New'  York,  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 
ex-Govemor  of' Virginia,  aged  fifty-t wo  years. — 
Iu  Cologne,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  aged  seventy- 
four  years. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Drawer  is  not  much  in  favor 
of  war,  it  confesses  to  a lingering  fondness 
for  the  drum.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a Fourth  of  July,  or  wliat  we  call  Independ- 
ence Day,  without  a drum.  It  has  a theory, 
which,  like  some  other  theories,  only  needs  facts 
enough  to  sustain  it,  that  the  progress  of  real 
civilization  and  refinement  is  indicated  by  the 
decline  in  importance  of  the  drum.  Whether 
this  is  a healthful  sign  we  do  not  know,  for 
since  society  rests  upon  a force  of  order  re- 
served somewhere,  the  elimination  of  the  drum 
may  mean  a loss  of  that  puguacity  which  is 
necessary  to  a vigorous  state.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  sound  equal  to  the  throb  of 
the  drum  to  set  the  blood  pulsing  to  heroic 
measure,  nothing  else  that  can  so  arouse  pug- 
nacity and  the  desire  to  kill  somebody  or  some- 
thing. The  reason  that  sportsmen  do  not  use 
the  drum  to  beat  up  snipe  and  quail  is  that  their 
desire  to  kill  is  already  excited  beyond  their 
opportunity  to  gratify  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  say  that  if  the  drum  were  abolished 
there  would  bo  no  more  wars,  or  that  the  con- 
verse is  true,  that  with  the  cessation  of  war 
there  will  bo  no  more  drumming,  for  we  have 
the  recent  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone  beating 
the  drum  a great  deal  when  ho  meant  peace; 
and  the  drum  will  long  remain  in  orchestras 
to  satisfy  that  in  our  human  nature  which  re- 
quires emphasis  and  noise.  But  we  all  feel 
that  the  drum  is  the  most  important  adjunct 
of  the  martial  spirit,  and  that  the  point  of  view 
of  Thackeray’s  drummer,  old  Pierre,  is  not  far 
wrong  in  making  his  instrument  the  chief  in 
the  martial  achievements  of  France.  Old  Pierre 
was  the  fourth  of  a generation  of  drummers. 
His  ancestors  drummed  for  Kiug  Harry  of  Na- 
varre : 

" While  Cond6  was  waving  the  baton, 

My  gTandsire  was  trolling  the  sticks.” 

It  was  his  daddy  wrho  drummed  the  English 

44  From  the  meadows  of  famed  Fontenoy.... 

44  So  well  did  he  drum  at  that  battle 

That  the  enemy  showed  us  their  backs ; 
CorMeu!  it  was  pleasant  to  rattle 
The  sticks  and  to  follow  old  Saxe.” 

It  was  old  Pierre  himself  who  rattled  the  drum- 
sticks at  York  town,  and  caused  the  British  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  the  same  drum 
that  drummed  for  Louis  XVI.  and  the  lovely 
court  ladies  at  Versailles  and  for  the  fair  An- 
toinette, and  which  drummed  their  heads  off 
afterward  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  the  drum — it  was  monarchical, 
republican,  imperial. 

44  One  day  I drummed  down  the  Bastile  — 

“ At  midnight  I beat  the  tattoo, 

And  woke  up  the  pikemen  of  Paris 
To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux.” 


Drnuttr. 

With  equal  fervor  it  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  gallant  young  captain,  Bonaparte. 

“ In  the  glorious  year  ninety-six 

We  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Po; 

I carried  my  drum  and  my  sticks, 

And  we  laid  the  proud  Austrian  low. 

44  This  cross— ’twas  the  Emperor  gave  it 
(God  bless  him !) : it  covers  a blow— 

I had  it  at  Austerlitz  fight, 

As  I beat  on  my  drum  in  the  snow.” 

Perhaps  Thackeray  invented  his  hero  in 
“The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum”;  but  if  he  had 
gone  to  New  Orleans  ho  might  have  found  his 
counterpart  in  the  person  of  “Old  Jordan,”  a 
man  of  color,  to  whom  this  government  owes 
what  success  it  has  had  anywhere  in  the  field 
of  war  since  it  won  its  independence.  Every- 
body in  New  Orleans  knows  Old  Jordan,  Gen- 
eral Jackson’s  drummer,  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  all  martial  processions,  riding  in  a 
carriage  with  his  historic  drum  since  age  has 
enfeebled  him;  for  Old  Jordan  came  in  with 
the  century,  and  has  drummed  it  up  to  its  pre- 
sent brilliant  achievement.  Visitors  to  the 
late  Exposition  always  found  Old  Jordan  in 
his  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  Government 
Bnilding,  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  drum 
before  him  and  other  insiguia  of  his  triumphs 
about  him,  recounting  his  story  day  after  day — 
every  day  except  Sunday,  which  he  said  was 
God’s  day,  and  not  an  exhibition  day  for  him. 
A venerable  figure  and  a sturdy  relic  of  our 
historic  past,  Old  Jordan  has  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  all  our  military  heroes,  whom  he  al- 
ways addressed  by  their  first  names,  and  who 
perfectly  well  knew  that  their  success  was  due 
to  his  rattling  sticks.  This  drum — the  slight- 
est tap  upon  it  awakens  the  echoes  of  many 
wars — was  first  beaten  to  any  purpose  in  the 
war  of  1812.  It  was  upon  this  drum  that  Jack- 
son  depended.  Jordan  was  only  a lad  then, 
but  his  drum  was  full  of  war,  and  ho  handled 
the  sticks  in  such  a manner  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Old  Hickory,  who,  in  his  perplex- 
ity, called  upon  him  to  repel  the  invaders. 
Nothing  loath,  Jordan  came  to  the  front,  aud  it 
was  his  drum — this  same  battered  old  instru- 
ment of  noise  and  glory — that  beat  the  long 
roll  that  called  the  American  soldiers  to  arms 
on  the  approach  of  the  British  in  December, 
1814 ; and  it  was  his  drum,  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1815,  on  the  plain  of  Chalmette,  that  struck 
terror  into  the  British  host.  It  was  not  the 
cotton  breastworks,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
this  drum,  that  rolled  back  the  invader;  and  it 
was  the  din  of  it  that  was  the  dying  music  for 
Packenham  when  he  fell  under  the  tree  which 
still  stands  to  witness  the  prowess  of  Jordan. 
The  battle  was  won  by  Old  Jordan  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

44  My  grandsire  was  ever  victorious— 

My  grandsire  and  Monsieur  Turenne.” 
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The  Florida  war  was  a long  aiul  harassing 
one,  but  it  would  have  been  longer  if  Jordan 
had  not  been  there,  following  our  flag  through 
the  swamps  and  sandy  barrens,  scaring  the  al- 
ligators and  rousing  the  thoughtful  pelican, 
and  driving  the  Semiuoles  into  the  Everglades 
by  the  terror  of  his  ever-victorious  drum.  It 
was  the  same  in  Mexico,  whither  Jordan  car- 
ried his  drum  with  the  invincible  Washington 
Artillery,  and  having  surmounted  the  cactus- 
covered  hills,  he  drummed  down  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas,  and  twirled  his  sticks  in  sa- 
lute of  the  flag  which  is  the  emblem  of  con- 
quest and  peace.  Chalmette,  Florida,  Mexico 
— these  are  the  trophies  of  Jordan’s  bellicoso 
drum.  But  its  achievements  do  not  stop  there. 
During  the  years  of  peace  he  kept  alive  the 
martial  spirit  in  his  drum,  and  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  it  was  this  drum  which  drilled 
and  inspired  the  forming  squads  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  It  was  this  impartial  and  patri- 
otic drum  that  performed  the  same  service 
for  the  Union  companies  which  drilled  in  the 
Crescent  City  after  its  capture  by  Farragut; 
and  it  was  this  drum  which  inspired  the  Sev- 
enth Louisiana  Volunteers,  colored  troops, 
“raised  for  the  defense  of  Now  Orleans  in 
1863,”  so  that  Old  Jordan  performed  his  last 
warlike  drumming  for  a troop  of  his  own 
emancipated  people.  Since  the  war  the  historic 
drum  continues  to  furnish  “field  music”  for 
entertainments,  and  the  old  drummer  of  many 
wars  is  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  all  class- 
es in  the  city  of  his  birth.  And  the  old  man 
sat  there,  proud  of  his  achievements,  his  fiery 
sticks  wreathed  with  the  roses  of  that  charm- 
ing laud,  waiting  for  some  poet  of  the  Crescent 
City  who  shall  write  a now  “Chronicle  of  the 
Drum.” 


A little  girl  who  attended  church  for  tho 
first  time  heard  a sermon  from  the  text,  “My 
cup  runneth  over:  surely  goodness  and  mer- 
cy shall  follow  mo  all  tho  days  of  my  life.” 
At  dinner  the  sermon  was  discussed,  but  no 
one  could  recall  the  exact  words  of  the  text, 
when  this  young  Christian  spoke  up  and  said, 
“ I know  what  the  text  was,  mamma.” 
u Do  yon,  my  dear  ? What  was  it  ?” 
u Mercy!  goodness!  my  cup’s  tipped  over.” 


A Kentucky  correspondent  interested  in 
the  Drawer’s  notes  of  the  effect  of  climato 
upon  intellect,  and  the  chilling  effect  of  a very 
cold  climate  upon  literary  production,  wants 
to  know  liow  we  account  for  the  geographer 
Mitcliell’s  statement  that  “ in  the  last  hundred 
years  no  other  country  can  show  so  large  a 
proportion  of  literary  men  as  Iceland.”  Wo 
might  safely  take  shelter  behind  tho  maxim 
that  this  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Iceland  is  an  anomaly  in  many  respects.  Ev- 
erybody there  can  read  and  write.  Consider- 
ing her  climate  aud  her  isolation,  her  literary 
life  is  wonderfnl,  but  we  have  had  from  it 
since  the  early  days  no  historic  pieces  of  liter- 


ature, and  it  seems  to  us  that  tho  struggle 
against  nature  there  is  too  severe  to  let  us  ex- 
pect much  in  the  future. 


A popular  doctor  on  Long  Island,  who  had 
served  in  tho  war,  visited  a patient,  the  wife 
of  a companion  in  arms.  While  writing  the 
prescription  tho  doctor  was  talking  with  his 
fellow-soldier  about  the  war.  Having  fin- 
ished the  prescription,  he  banded  it  to  Mrs. 

H , who  looked  at  it,  and  then  asked, 

“Doctor,  had  I not  better  take  this  a little 
oftener  T” 

“ I guess  not,”  said  the  doctor ; but  on  read- 
ing it  he  changod  his  mind,  for  he  had  written, 
“ Every  three  years  one  tea- spoonful. ” 


A SUMMER  SONG  WITII  PLENTY  OF  CIIORUS. 
On ! Summer  is  here  with  her  roses. 

And  the  richest  of  fragrance  they  bring ; 

And  her  buttercups  light  up  the  grasses, 

And  her  song-birds  right  merrily  sing. 

Bright  as  purest  of  gold  shine  her  sunbeams ; 

Her  dew-drops  like  diamonds  are. 

And  tho  hum  of  her  bees  is  most  pleasant. 

Tra  la  la ! tra  la  la ! tra  la  la ! 

Tra  la  la  1 tra  la  la ! tra  la  la ! 

Oh ! Summer  is  here,  and  the  waters 
Are  flashing  and  sparkling  as  though 
Many  beautiful  rainbows  had  on  them 
Been  shattered  and  left  there  to  glow; 

And  over  them  snowy-winged  vessels 
Before  tho  wind  gracefully  go, 

Every  now  and  then  courtesying  lightly. 

Yo  ho  ho  1 yo  ho  ho ! yo  ho  ho  I 
Yo  ho  ho  I yo  ho  ho ! yo  ho  ho  1 

Oh  1 Summer  is  here,  and  the  hammocks 
In  the  shadiest  places  are  hung 
From  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  there’s  always 
Some  sweet,  pretty  girl  to  be  swung ; 

And  the  ground  for  croquet  is  quite  ready, 

And  the  time  for  lawn  tennis  has  come. 

And  also  for  dancing  by  moonlight. 
Rl-tiddity-Iddity  turn ! 
lii-tlddity-iddity  turn ! 

Margaret  Eytinge. 


tobe. 

“ Ministers,”  old  Uncle  Josh  used  to  say, 
“are  tol’able  amusing  folks  when  they  gits 
together.”  I have  been  of  the  same  opinion 
myself  sinco  a few  weeks  ago.  I was  one  of 
a company,  including  three  or  four  of  the  pro- 
fession, where,  over  a delightful  dinner,  they 
recited  sundry  reminiscences  of  their  clerical 
experience. 

“I  had  a fine  setter,”  said  tho  Rev.  Mr. 

H , of  Maryland,  “a  beautiful  creature, 

whose  splendid  qualities  had  made  him  fa- 
mous in  tho  neighborhood.  But  Tobe — as  I 
had  named  him — was  terribly  afraid  of  a thun- 
der-storm. Unless  he  was  very  near  me  he 
would  yelp  and  scream  as  if  undergoing  the 
most  agonizing  tortures.  One  Sunday  the 
bishop  was  to  take  part  in  the  services,  hav- 
ing kindly  promised  to  aid  mo.  The  congre- 
gation had  assembled  aud  tho  services  begun, 
when  the  horizon  darkened,  aud  a low  mutter- 
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ing  overhead  gave  token  of  a gathering  storm. 
From  where  I stood,  the  windows  and  doors 
being  open,  I could  command  a view  of  the 
parsonage.  The  blinds  were  all  closed,  ray 
whole  family  being  at  church — all  but  the 
dog,  which  was  usually  left  iu  the  kitchen  dur- 
ing divine  service.  Darker  and  darker  grew 
the  heavens;  and  when  the  choir  concluded 
their  first  anthem,  clear  and  high  upon  the  air 
arose  the  yelp  of  Tobe,  followed  by  dismal 
howls. 

“As  pretty  nearly  tho  whole  congregation 
knew  of  poor  Tobe’s  infirmity,  I could  see 
smiles  run  from  face  to  face,  and  I began 
seriously  to  wonder  how  I should  get  through 
with  the  service  while  Tohe  yelled  and  yelp- 
ed and  howled  at  that  rate. 

“ I dared  not  look  at  the  pew  containing  my 
wife,  and  Lance  and  Bob,  my  seven  and  nine 
year  old  boys,  for  I knew,  from  sad  experience 
of  Bob’s  susceptibility  to  the  ludicrous,  that 
he  was  holding  his  cap  over  his  face,  ready  to 
explode.  Well,  tho  heavens  thundered ; so  did 
Tobe,  whose  dreadful  notes  mingled  dramat- 
ically with  tho  1 To  Denm,’  and  I had  just 
said  ‘Here  endeth  the  second  lesson,’  when, 
chancing  to  cast  my  eyes  up,  there  sat  Tobe 
on  the  window-sill  of  one  of  the  second-story 
rooms,  his  nose  pointed  heavenward,  and  a 
most  agonizing  expression  on  his  dog  face.  I 
felt  it  in  my  bones  that  before  long  tho  crea- 
ture would  release  himself  in  some  way  and 
bo  after  me,  but  what  could  I do?  The  serv- 
ice must  not  bo  disturbed,  aud  there  sat  tho 
bishop,  serene  and  unconscious,  for  he  was  a 
little  deaf,  aud  happily  had  not  heard  j>oor 
Tobe’s  protestations.  Tho  perspiration  began 
to  ooze  from  my  forehead,  and  I felt  all  atlirill 
as  the  forked  lightning  began  to  play,  and  tho 
thunder. broke  loose  from  its  muttcrings  and 
filled  tho  whole  resounding  space. 

“I  had  just  begun  the  collect  for  the  day,  and 
was  half-way  through,  when  tho  catastrophe 
— shall  I not  rather  say  dog- astropho T — 
which  I had  feared  occurred.  Half  turning 
around  at  the  sound  of  hurried  breathing, 
there  stood  Tobe  at  the  chancel  door  leading 
from  the  study,  liis  intelligent  eyes  roving 
round  in  search  of  his  master,  the  broad  back 
of  the  bishop — a man  of  two  hundred  avoirdu- 
pois— screening  me  from  his  vision.  Stealthily 
lie  came  in,  mado  one  dive  between  the  bish- 
op’s legs,  and  ensconced  himself  in  tho  read- 
ing-desk. The  frightened  bishop  gave  a little 
squeak,  audible,  however,  to  the  congregation, 
aud  a hundred  prayer-books  went  up  simul- 
taneously, that  their  owners  might  smile  be- 
hind them.  Unfortunate  Bob  laughed  out- 
right, and  there  was  I,  obliged  to  keep  my 
voice  steady,  while  I knew  that  the  bishop, 
with  his  almost  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  was  iu  a white  heat  of  horror 
and  indignation. 

“ Still  I went  on.  Suddenly  the  bishop  laid 
down  his  prayer-book,  and  slowly  made  for  the 
dog.  Ho  took  him  by  his  haunches,  then  by 


bis  tail,  and  Tobe  began  to  show  his  teeth.  I 
was  in  an  agony,  and  tried  to  hint  to  my  re- 
spected father  in  the  Church  that  Tobe  had 
not  the  slightest  reverence  for  liis  exalted  call- 
ing, when  suddenly  Tobe  turned  and  took  tho 
bishop’s  robe  between  his  teeth,  shaking  it  as 
he  would  a rabbit.  The  poor  man  grew  as 
pale  as  death,  and  it  was  my  turn  now  to  lay 
aside  my  prayer-book,  for  half  the  people  were 
on  their  feet,  some  laughing  and  others  crying 
out  in  terror,  while  suddenly  the  storm  burst 
in  all  its  fury. 

“ 4 Keep  perfectly  still,  bishop,’  I said,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  I began  to  walk  slowly  toward 
the  chancel  door,  seeing  which  Tobe  became 
suddenly  as  meek  as  a kitten,  loosed  the  robe, 
which  was  badly  rumpled,  and  followed  me. 
I could  have  beaten  the  brute  for  thus  expos- 
ing me  not  only  to  ridicule,  but  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  for  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  a 
flood ; but  I mastered  myself,  locked  Tobe  se- 
curely in  tho  barn,  where  he  could  not  be  so 
easily  heard,  and  went  back  to  my  duties  with 
the  resigned  air  of  a martyr,  my  robe  so  wet 
that  it  clung  to  my  limbs. 

“The  bishop  meanwhile  bad  behaved  very 
well,  and  was  now  giving  out  the  last  hymn 
before  the  sermon;  but  I fear  the  latter  had 
but  little  hold  upon  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, I myself  not  daring  scarcely  to  lift  my  eyes, 
everybody  looked  so  conscious  and  shamefaced 
and  ready  to  laugh  again.  At  least  so  it  seem- 
ed to  me. 

“ As  for  the  bishop,  liis  dignity  had  received 
a terrible  shock,  and  be  never  came  to  the  par- 
sonage again  until  I sold  Tobe.” 


Tiie  anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster  printed 
in  a recent  number  remind  me  of  a story 
which  I have  more  than  once  heard  him  tell, 
with  tho  drollest  effect,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  utter  inability  of  the  greatest  reputations 
to  reach  everybody.  The  occurrence  took  place 
long  after  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster  might 
be  supposed  to  be  known  at  least  to  every  adult 
in  his  native  State,  and  my  impression  is  that 
it  happened  after  the  year  1830,  which  was  the 
period  of  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne.  He  left 
liis  house  at  Franklin, New  Hampshire,  one  fine 
summer  morning,  to  drive  about  twelve  miles, 
in  order  to  tako  a stage  that  would  pass 
through  a certain  village  at  a certain  hour  iu 
the  forenoon.  Ho  was  driven  by  one  of  his 
men  in  a wagon,  but  tho  horse  did  not  get 
over  the  ground  as  fast  as  Mr.  Webster  desired. 
When  they  had  gone  about  seven  miles  from 
Mr.  Webster’s  farm,  which  was  his  fathers,  and 
on  which  his  boyhood  was  passed  until  be 
went  to  Dartmouth  College,  they  were  over- 
taken by  an  old  farmer  who  appeared  to  have 
a very  fine  horse.  Mr.  Webster  stopped  the 
stranger,  and  finding  that  they  were  both  go- 
ing to  the  same  village,  asked  to  be  taken 
along.  Sending  back  his  own  wagon,  he  took 
a scat  with  the  farmer,  and  they  entered  into 
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a talk — “just  about  our  country  clashes,”  as 
Jock  Jabos  said  in  Guy  Mannering.  At  length 
Mr.  Webster  asked  the  old  man  whether  ho 
knew  Captain  Ebenezer  Webster,  who  lived 
over  in  Franklin.  Yes,  he  did,  and  knew  his 
sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom,  with  one  ex- 
ception, lie  mentioned  by  name,  told  whom 
they  married,  what  children  they  left,  etc.,  etc. 

“Bnt,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “ was  there  not  a 
younger  one  whose  name  was  Daniel  f” 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and,  after  a 
pause,  replied,  “Yes,  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
was.” 

“And  what  became  of  Kim?”  asked  Mr. 
Webster. 

“Wa’al,  I don’t  exactly  know.  He  went 
away — some  said  ho  went  to  Portsmouth  to 
6tndy  law ; but  I never  hecrd  what  become 
of  him.  I guess  lie’s  dead.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dramatic  although 
qniet  way  in  which  Mr.  Webster  used  to  tell 
this  story,  going  gravely  through  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  family  history  in  the  Doric  dialect 
of  the  old  farmer,  and  coming  down  to  the  boy 
who  went  away  and  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. At  this  denouement  his  great  eye  twin- 
kled with  a fun  which  made  it  irresistibly  droll. 

It  may  be  well  to  put  on  permanent  record 
in  your  Drawer  a correct  version  of  a little 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  which  was  at  the 
time  very  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  At  midnight  of  the  dajT 
on  which  General  Scott  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Whig  Convention  which  was 
held  in  Baltimore  in  June,  1852,  a great  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  Mr.  Webster’s  house  in 
Washington, and  “called  him  out.”  He  arose 
from  his  bed,  and  appeared  at  an  open  window, 
wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown.  The  version 
of  his  speech  given  in  my  second  volume  of 
hisXi/e  was  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
tiuio  (page  522).  Many  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  my  work  a friend  sent  mo  a correct- 
ed version,  which  Mr.  Webster  himself  author- 
ized after  the  telegraphic  report  had  appeared. 
It  reads  thus : 

“ I thank  yon,  fellow-citizens,  for  this  friend- 
ly and  respectful  call.  I am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Some  of  you  have  been  engaged  in  an 
arduous  public  duty  at  Baltimore,  the  object 
of  your  meeting  being  the  selection  of  a fit 
person  to  be  supported  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States.  Others  of  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
that  assembly  of  Whigs.  It  so  happened  that 
my  name  was  presented  on  the  occasion ; an- 
other candidate,  however,  was  preferred.  I 
have  only  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  tho  Conven- 
tion did,  I doubt  not,  what  it  thought  best,  and 
exercised  its  discretion  in  the  important  mat- 
ter committed  to  it.  The  result  has  caused 
in  me  no  personal  feeling  whatever,  nor  any 
change  of  conduct  or  purpose.  What  I have 
been  I am,  in  principle  and  in  character,  and 
what  I am  I liopo  to  continue  to  be.  Circum- 


stances or  opponents  may  triumph  over  my 
fortunes,  but  they  will  not  triumph  over  my 
temper  or  my  self-respect. 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  a serene  and  beautiful 
night.  Ten  thousand  thousand  of  tho  lights 
of  heaven  illuminate  tho  firmament.  They 
rule  tho  night.  A few  hours  hence  their  glory 
will  bo  extinguished. 

‘Ye  stars  that  glitter  in  the  skies, 

And  gayly  dance  before  my  eyes, 

What  are  ye  when  the  sun  shall  rise?1 

Gentlemen,  tlioro  is  not  one  among  you  who 
will  sleep  better  to-night  than  I shall.  If  I 
wake,  I shall  learn  tho  hour  from  tho  constel- 
lations; and  I shall  rise  in  tho  morning,  God 
willing, with  the  lark;  and  though  the  lark  is 
a better  songstor  than  I am,  yet  lie  will  not 
leave  the  dew  and  tho  daisies  and  spring  up 
to  greet  the  purpling  east  with  a more  blithe 
and  jocund  spirit  than  I possess. 

“Gentlemen,  I again  repeat  my  thanks  for 
this  mark  of  your  respect,  and  commend  you 
to  tho  enjoyment  of  a quiet  and  satisfactory 
repose.  May  God  bless  you  all !” 

One  of  tho  accounts  of  this  address  given  by 
the  telegraph  was  that  Mr.  Webster  appeared 
at  the  window  and  said  something  about  the 
stars  and  the  beautiful  night,  but  made  no  al- 
lusion to  tlie  Convention.  Another  represent- 
ed him  as  speaking  bitterly  of  the  doings  at 
Baltimore.  I know  not  whether  the  version 
which  I now  send  you  is  to  he  found  in  any  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  time,  excepting,  per- 
haps, tho  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  It 
is  undoubtedly  what  he  said,  and  the  whole  of 
it.  He  never  gave  his  support  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  General  Scott,  or  would  allow  it  to  bo 
said  that  he  approved  of  his  nomination. 

George  Tickxor  Curtis. 


A correspondent  thinks  the  word  “mash- 
er,” like  many  others  that  are  supposed  to  bo 
slang  terms,  has  a very  ancient  and  significant 
origin.  Genesis,  tenth  chapter  and  twenty- 
third  verse,  says:  “And  the  children  of  Aram 
were  Uz  and  Hul  and  Gether  and  Mash” 


A nice  Scotchman  became  very  poor  by  sick- 
ness. His  refined  and  affectionate  wife  was 
struggling  with  him  for  the  support  of  their 
children.  Ho  took  to  peddling  with  a one- 
horse  wagon,  as  a business  that  would  keep 
him  in  the  open  air  and  not  task  his  strength 
too  much.  One  day,  after  having  been  sick  at 
home  for  two  or  three  weeks,  ho  started  out 
with  his  cart  for  a ten  days’  trip,  leaving  his 
wife  very  anxious  about  him  on  account  of  his 
weakness.  After  going  about  fifteen  miles  his 
horse  fell  down  and  died.  He  got  a farmer  to 
hitch  his  horse  to  the  cart  and  bring  him  homo. 
As  they  were  driving  into  tho  yard  lie  saw  tho 
anxiety  that  was  depicted  on  his  wife’s  coun- 
tenance, and  being  tenderly  desirous  to  relieve 
it,  he  cried  out,  “Maria,  it’s  not  me  that’s 
dead ; it’s  the  mare.” 
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1 Oh,  It’s  nothing:— only  a daub  that  young  Smith 
gave  me.  Charming  subject,  isn’t  it  ’—study  of  a tin 
pan  I Put  it  in  some  corner  upstairs.” 


A FABLE  FOR  CRITICS. 


2.  “Hello!  that 

Paris,  and  has  t&acu  «.  jm^  ttb  mo  utaux  aitsi 
\Ve  must  hang  that  little  study  In  a better  light. 
It’s  not  a bad  thing.” 


at  young  artist  Smith  is  studying  in 
taken  a prize  at  the  Beaux  Arts! 


3.  “ Well,  well ! that  talented  young  friend  of 
mine,  Smith,  has  had  a painting  admitted  to  the 
Salon  1 We  must  have  that  little  gem  reframed  and 
hung  in  a more  conspicuous  place.  I always  ad- 
mired it.” 


4.  “Our  dear  friend  Smith  has  sold  his  Salon  pic- 
ture for  twenty  thousand  francs.  How  fortunate  I 
was  to  have  secured  one  of  Ids  early  works ! I al- 
ways said  he  was  a genius.  It  must  have  a larger 
frame,  and  be  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.” 


5.  ‘lalent— nay,  genius— I alwavs  knew  he  pos- 
sessed, and  even  those  French  fellows  have  found 
it  out  at  last,  and  have  decorated  him.  This  master- 
piece must  really  have  a larger  frame.” 


6.  (Showing  the  “ gem"  qf  his  collection.)  “ It  was 
one  of  his  earlier  and  best  works.  At  the  time,  people 
thought  I paid  too  much  for  it;  but  I knew  it  was 
the  work  of  a genius.” 
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A LOVE  SONG. 

Eroin  a drawing  by  E.  A.  Abbey. —[See  page  374.] 
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A TRIP  ON  THE  OTTAWA. 


aT  wonder  who  the  writer  was  that  said 

1 there  were  two  ways  of  travelling*  on 
a river?”  mused  our  friend  Jack,  as  he 
looked  up  from  trying  to  place  the  point 
of  his  cane  on  a speck  of  sunshine  that 
kept  dancing  about  on  the  ground  in  obe- 
dience to  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves  over- 
head. 

“What  an  absurd  statement!”  quickly 
answered  a soft  contralto  voice.  “As  if 
there  were  not  a dozen  ways  of  achieving 

that  object !” 

“As  usual,  madame,  you  jump  to  a 
conclusion  before  hearing  the  whole  state- 
ment. One  way  is  to  journey  up,  and  the 
other  to  go  down.  And  now  just  see  the 
happy  vantage-point  we  hold  at  this  pre- 
sent moment.  Here  we  are  situated  mid- 
way on  this  river,  and  can  adopt  either 
course  we  prefer.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
take  the  voice  of  the  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject. What  do  they  say  ?” 

The  meeting  of  four  being  addressed  in 
this  decided  manner,  tried  to  gather  to  it- 
self a sense  of  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
action  had  again  arrived.  The  Basso,  who 
was  also  the  Artist  of  the  party,  growled 
from  his  bed  on  the  grass  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  do  anything  the  rest  agreed  upon, 
but  it  was  too  hot  for  him  to  come  to  any 
decision  for  himself,  at  the  same  time  lan- 
guidly drawing  his  leg  into  the  shade, 
when  he  suddenly  bounded  up,  and  search- 
ing in  the  grass  upon  which  he  had  been 
reclining,  tore  out  by  the  roots  a small 
Canadian  thistle,  and  viciously  threw  it 
over  the  cliff,  giving  utterance  to  a sound 
that  caused  the  second  lady  of  the  party 
to  exclaim,  in  a shocked  voice,  “Why, 
Frank !”  while  Frank,  who  had  again  tak- 
en a reclining  position,  assured  her,  with 
a face  of  child  like  innocence,  that  he  was 
merely  trying  to  reach  the  lower  D,  and 
he  thought  he  would  accomplish  it  yet, 
after  a little  more  practice. 

The  party  were  on  the  Cliff  Walk,  or, 


as  it  is  better  known,  the  Lovers’  Walk, 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff  upon  which 
stand  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Dominion,  and  the  Ottawa  Riv- 
er was  the  one  under  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  going  up  or  down  it.  The 
three  who  were  grouped  together  had  a 
full  view  of  a beautiful  stretch  of  the  river 
as  it  moved  past  them  some  hundred  feet 
below  where  they  stood,  but  they  scarcely 
noticed  it:  in  fact,  they  were  in  that  happy 
condition  that  they  were  content  simply 
to  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  living  and 
resting,  and  to  drink  in  the  soft  breeze 
with  every  breath  they  drew.  Not  that 
they  were  any  more  lazy  than  you,  my 
energetic  friend.  No ; they  were  four  busy 
brain-workers,  and  many  months  of  con- 
tinuous mental  application  had  made  them 
determine  to  enjoy  their  summer  vacation 
to  the  full.  One  pair  hailed  from  the  mod- 
ern Athens;  the  others  were  from  busy 
Gotham.  Chauce  had  thrown  them  to- 
gether, and  a similarity  of  tastes  had  seal- 
ed a bond  of  friendship  between  them. 
One  link  in  their  chain  of  friendly  inter- 
course was  a mutual  love  of  music,  and  by 
a happy  coincidence  they  were  each  gifted 
so  as  to  form  a very  harmonious  vocal 
quartette,  which  was  a source  of  much  so- 
cial enjoyment  to  themselves  and  others. 
After  wandering  about  the  country  until 
a map  of  their  route  would  be  best  rep- 
resented by  the  branch  of  an  old  and 
very  much  pruned  apple-tree,  they  at  last 
reached  the  spot  Avhere  we  made  their  ac- 
quaintance, at  the  seat  of  the  Dominion 
government,  the  city  of  Ottawa.  They 
had  viewed  the  points  of  interest,  and 
driven  over  the  neighboring  country.  The 
Artist  had  secured  many  good  subjects; 
the  Tenor  had  gathered  in  a quantity  of 
information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  which 
he  took  every  opportunity  to  inflict  on 
the  rest,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  rest- 
less mood  that  he  was  full  of  knowledge 
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yet  unimparted,  and  insisted  that  the  time 
had  come  for  them  to  move  on  again. 

“Now  here  we  are,”  lie  explained.  “We 
can  either  float  down  to  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  with  its  beautiful  coffee-colored  wa- 
ter cheerfully  entwined  with  sawdust  and 
chips,  or  else  we  can  take  canoes  and 
work  our  way  up  to  its  source.  I was 
told  this  morning  by  a fair-haired  giant 
of  a raftsman  that  4 there  was  the  biggest 
views  ever  seed  up  theer.’  What  is  that 
you  say?”  the  speaker  asked,  turning  to 
the  prostrate  figure  of  the  Basso.  But,  alas 
for  his  eloquence ! the  Basso  was  audibly 
asleep.  The  rest  of  the  party,  feeling  this 
was  a slight  upon  their  company,  proceed- 
ed to  awake  him  by  the  aid  of  two  parasols 
and  one  cane.  When  at  last  aroused,  he 
was  assured  they  had  only  disturbed  him 
so  that  he  might  see  the  beautiful  effect  of 
the  sunlight  on  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  He 
slowly  sat  up  & la  Turk,  and  in  reply  to 
many  gushing  expressions  and  requests 
that  he  should  make  a sketch  of  it,  quietly 
remarked,  There  was  too  much  sawdust, 
new  boards,  and  saw-mill  for  his  taste.  In 
fact,  the  thing  did  not  appeal  to  him  at  all, 
and  he  could  only  work  with  a hope  of  suc- 
cess when  the  subject  strongly  appealed 
to  his  sympathies. 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  leading  voice, 
4 4 you  always  respond  when  so  appeal- 
ed to  ?” 

“Certainly,” answered  the  Artist. 

At  this  point  a malicious  gleam  of  de- 
light came  into  the  Tenor's  eye  as  he  said 
(apparently  addressing  the  tree -tops): 
4 4 What  consummate  humbugs  these  artists 
are!  This  morning  for  nearly  ten  min- 
utes I saw  a blind  beggar  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  of  this  gifted  genius,  and  he 
never  responded  with  a cent.”  The  Basso 
went  through  a pantomime  behind  the  la- 
dies’ backs  of  punching  the  Tenor's  head  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  hav- 
ing thus  relieved  his  feelings,  picked  up 
his  sketching  traps  and  sauntered  off  with 
the  others.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
to  go  down-stream,  leaving  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river  for  another  year’s  trip. 
When  they  had  about  reached  the  end  of 
their  walk,  they  came  upon  one  of  the 
many  perfect  pictures  along  this  delight- 
ful promenade — a rustic  stairway  leading 
up  at  right  angles,  a piece  of  Gothic  stone- 
work, with  luxuriant  vines  running  over 
it  in  magnificent  profusion,  overshadowed 
by  graceful  elms,  the  whole  being  a rich 
mass  of  color,  made  up  of  the  mellow 


green  of  the  trees  and  delicate  gray  of  the 
stones  contrasting  with  the  golden  glow- 
ing brown  of  the  sandy  path.  Here  was 
evidently  something  of  an  appealing  na- 
ture, for  asketching  stool  was  promptly  set 
up,  followed  by  the  opening  of  a sketch- 
book and  a water-color  box,  a trio  of  mu- 
sical voices  wishing  success,  a flutter  of 
bright  color  as  the  ladies  passed  up  the 
stair,  a wave  of  a pretty  hand,  a panto- 
mimic action  on  the  part  of  the  Tenor  sug- 
gestive of  a fatherly  blessing,  a silence  for 
a moment;  then  the  endless  music  of  Na- 
ture as  she  sings  only  to  those  who  love 
her.  Never  was  artist  blessed  with  more 
propitious  surroundings,  and  the  sketch 
in  his  hands  was  beginning  to  repay  Na- 
ture for  her  kind  influences.  Only  a few 
more  touches  were  needed.  The  brush 
had  been  filled  with  Indian  red  to  put  in 
a deep  warm  shadow,  and  was  just  be- 
ing brought  to  the  desired  shape  by  gen- 
tly touching  the  tips,  when  a crashing  re- 
port rung  out  on  the  quiet  and  solitude 
like  the  bursting  of  everything  mundane. 
The  painter  went  straight  up  in  the  air 
several  feet,  the  brush,  full  of  color,  was 
thrust  as  many  inches  down  his  throat, 
before  he  realized  it  was  only  the  noon- 
day gun  that  had  been  fired  by  an  artil- 
leryman about  twenty  feet  over  his  head. 
As  he  crawled  round  on  his  hands  and 
knees  looking  for  his  scattered  colors  and 
brushes  in  the  grass,  a listener  would  have 
thought  he  had  at  last  reached  to  the  deep 
bass  note  he  had  so  long  been  in  search  of. 

Early  next  morning  the  party  boarded 
the  steamer,  and  one  of  the  ladies  remark- 
ed, “It  makes  one  feel  quite  at  home  to 
have  the  captain  meet  you  and  shake 
hands,  as  though  you  were  visiting  at  his 
house,  instead  of  coming  on  board  his 
boat.”  For  such  was  the  urbanity  of  the 
gallant  captain  of  the  Peerless  that  all 
his  passengers  were  his  friends.  The  boat 
swung  slowly  out,  affording  one  of  the 
finest  views  possible  of  the  beautiful  Par- 
liament Buildings,  with  all  their  archi- 
tectural magnificence.  But  they  are  all 
too  soon  lost  sight  of  as  the  boat  suddenly 
rounds  a bluff  which  shuts  off  the  view, 
and  reveals  nothing  but  the  unsightly 
lumber  piles  of  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Hull,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  occasionally  called  by  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  Slab  City.  Once  more  the 
quartette  are  on  the  move,  drifting,  as  it 
were,  for^everything  now  seems  so  quiet 
and  restful.  On  they  go,  past  banks  of 
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rich  foliage, 
green  to  the  very 
water’s  edge,  the 
cool-toned  Lauren- 
tian  range  of  mount- 
ains forming  a back- 
ground, and  branches  of 
willow  marking  by  their 
brilliant  and  tender  color 
where  the  land  ended ; but  it 
could  only  be  surmised  where 
the  water  began,  so  cheated  was 
the  eye  by  the  wonderful  reflec- 
tions. Here  are  several  islands, 
beautifully  wooded,  and  with 
the  same  delicate  color  over  all. 

One  of  these — Kettle  Island  it  is 
called — is  the  home  of  the  Cana- 
dian Grace  Darling— a modest, 
sweet-faced  young  girl  of  only 
eighteen  summers,  who,  it  is  as-  | 
sorted,  has  already  by  her  own 
unaided  efforts  been  the  means  of 
saving  seven  human  lives.  She 
is  very  reserved  about  speaking  of  her  own 
heroic  deeds,  and  particularly  dislikes  be- 
ing interviewed.  The  Marquis  of  Lome, 
late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  lias  vis- 
ited her  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
insists  she  shall  receive  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety's medal,  which  hitherto  she  lias  been 
in  no  hurry  about  accepting.  Such  hero- 
ism and  modesty  are  indeed  rare. 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS. 


At  short  intervals  the  steamboat  would 
make  up  to  a collection  of  piles,  with  a few 
loose  planks  laid  on  top  of  them,  called, 
per  courtesy,  landings.  These  stood  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water, 
with  water  marks  at  different  elevations 
all  over  them. 

Although  the  scenery  along  the  banks 
is  a constant  delight  to  the  eye,  the  people 
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are  a disappointment. 
They  appear  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  spiritless,  and  judg- 
ing1 from  the  tumble-down  condition  of 
their  steamboat  landings,  must  be  shiftless 
indeed.  The  houses  seen  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  mere  huts  or  shanties.  No  doubt  there 
are  well-to-do  people  living  in  the  inland  vil- 
lages, who  live  in  better  style,  but  the  general  im- 
pression is  one  of  apathetic  poverty.  At  one  of 
the  landings  the  only  living  objects  to  be  seen  were 
three  dogs.  Two  of  these  were  collies,  with  their 
bright  intelligent  faces  and  restless  action ; the  other,  a great 
clumsy  mongrel  bull  dog,  blind  of  one  eye.  They  all  ex- 
pressed such  lively  interest  in  the  approaching  steamboat 
that  our  party  concluded  their  master,  mistress,  and  all  their 
friends  must  be  on  board.  But  the  captain  volunteered 
the  information  that  the  cook  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
them  something  to  eat  every  time  the  boat  passed. 

As  the  boat  proceeded  on  her  way  the  party  became  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  over  the  beauty  of  the  route.  A lit- 
tle below  Thurso,  which  the  captain  explained  was  the 
principal  picnic  resort  for  the  people  of  the  city,  was  an- 
other beautiful  group  of  islands,  so  thickly  overgrown  and 
compact-looking  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  trimmed  like  a hedge.  And  it  required  very  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  form  all  kinds  of  objects  out 
of  them.  As  the  Tenor  observed,  one  looked  like  a vessel 
pulled  up  for  repairs.  Then  there  were  such  delightful 
glimpses  of  bays  and  inlets,  suggesting  such  delicious  fish- 
ing and  mosquito  bites!  The  banks  gradually  began  to 
assume  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  the  river  Thames, 
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little  variation  now  in  their  mode  of  trav- 
elling, as  the  river  for  the  next  twelve 
miles  was  so  full  of  rapids  and  dangerous 
shallows  it  was  impossible  for  a steam- 
boat to  navigate  it.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a portage  by  railway 
to  Carillon,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The 
quartette  thought  this  rather  a good  idea, 
as  it  would  serve  as  another  novelty  in 
this  very  pleasant  journey. 

When  they  reached  Grenville,  the 
point  at  which  they  were  to  make  the 
change,  the  Tenor,  w ho  had  been  missing 
for  the  last  half-hour,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  informed  the  other  three  that 
he  had  been  bilking  with  the  captain,  wrho 
had  been  giving  him  a description  of  a 
rafting  station  about  two  miles  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ as  we  are  all  out  for 
amusement,  and  our  time's  our  own,  wrhy 
should  we  not  stop  over  a day  here,  and 
make  a call  upon  the  raftsmen  ?” 

“The  very  thing!”  exclaimed  both  la- 
dies at  once ; while  the  Artist  declared  his 
soul  had  been  yearning  for  an  introduc- 
tion into  rafting  circles. 


After  a unani- 
mous vote  had  been 
taken  on  the  subject, 
the  party  bade  adieu  to 
the  Peerless  and  her  zeal- 
ous captain  and  officers,  and 
went  in  search  of  the  ferry,  as 

they  had  been  directed.  They  looked 
in  vain  for  the  ferry-boat.  There  were 
several  men  grouped  about  the  wharf,  of 
the  class  one  usually  sees  about  railway 
stations  and  steamboat  landings  in  coun- 
try places — men  wTho  seem  born  to  oc- 
cupy  positions  with  their  backs  against 
posts  or  walls,  with  their  legs  crossed, 
and  their  hands  in  their  empty  pockets, 
gazing  wTith  a far-away  look  of  vacant 
stupidity  on  their  equally  empty  faces. 
The  Basso  wTent  up  and  accosted  one  of 
these  wrharf  ornaments  by  inquiring, 
“ Can  you  tell  me  wdiere  the  ferry-boat 
starts  from  ?” 

“ Here,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“ Where  is  the  boat  ?” 

“There” — pointing  to  an  ordinary -look- 
ing fishing -punt  of  apparently  medium 
size. 

4 4 That  ?”  chimed  in  the  Tenor.  4 4 Why, 
we've  got  several  valises.” 

“ And  wrhere  are  my  sketching  traps  to 
go,  I should  like  to  know?”  came  in  an 
indignant  basso  pr of  ondo. 

“ Dat  all  right,  monsieur,”  put  in  an- 
other individual,  wlro  had  come  upon  the 
scene  within  the  last  few  minutes.  The 
speaker  was  a fine  sturdy  specimen  of  the 
French  Canadian  habitant,  rather  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  of  line  physique  and 
good  presence. 

One  of  the  ladies  inquired,  “ Are  you 
the  ferryman  ?” 

44  Oui,  madame.” 
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“How  many  can  you  carry  in  your 
boat  ?” 

“As  many  as  want  to  go.” 

This  was  not  very  re-assuring,  as  by  this 
time  quite  a number  of  people  had  come 
down  from  the  village,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  carpet-bags,  trunks,  bun- 
dles, and  babies  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

The  Soprano,  with  true  feminine  cau- 
tion, suggested  to  her  friends  the  advisa- 
bility of  getting  in  at  once,  as  the  old  man 
would  certainly  have  to  make  two  trips, 
and  naturally  those  who  got  in  first  would 
start  first.  So  they  proceeded  to  embark 
on  the  primitive  craft.  The  baggage  was 
stowed  away  first  in  the  bow.  Then  the 
human  freight  was  to  be  disposed  of.  On 
they  came,  one  after  another,  until  the  So- 
prano began  to  suspect  she  had  been  pre- 
mature in  her  calculations.  “I  believe,” 
said  she,  “the  old  man  is  going  to  take 
them  all  at  one  load.”  And  such,  indeed, 
was  the  case.  And,  impossible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  load  consisted  of  twelve  human 
beings,  besides  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  baggage.  “ Are  you  not  afraid  to  take 
so  many  ?”  asked  one  of  the  passengers. 
“Afraid ! No,  indeed ; I could  easily  car- 
ry six  more.”  This  reply  caused  a gener- 
al laugh,  and  served  to  restore  confidence 
among  some  of  the  more  timid  passen- 
gers. One  young  man  generously  offer- 
ed to  assist  the  skipper  if  another  pair  of 
oars  could  be  procured.  But  this  offer 
was  politely  but  resolutely  refused.  “How 
far  is  it  to  the  point  where  you  land  ?” 
was  asked.  “About  three  miles,”  an- 
swered the  ferryman.  “Three  miles!” 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Tenor.  “One 
man  row  twelve  people,  besides  all  that 
freight,  against  the  current  too!  He'll 
never  do  it.”  But  he  did,  laughing  and 
talking  good-naturedly  all  the  while,  and 
when  the  boat  drew  up  to  the  landing  he 
appeared  as  little  fatigued  as  when  he 
started,  and  handed  his  lady  passengers 
out  as  gallantly  as  any  courtier  from  his 
beloved  “La  Belle  France.”  The  party 
proceeded  by  a foot-path  through  the 
woods  to  the  hotel  which  had  been  re- 
commended to  them  before  leaving  the 
steamboat.  The  house  was  new,  and  ap- 
peared clean  and  comfortable.  The  host 
was  a French  Canadian,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  tried  to  do  his  best  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  guests,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  comfort  of  our  party,  his 
knowledge  of  hotel-keepiug  was  limited. 
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The  house  was  filled  with  summer  board- 
ers, which  meant,  in  Canada,  tribes  of 
children  with  their  mammas  and  nurses. 

Not  a masculine  was  to  be  seen  anywhere 
(they  knew  better).  When  the  boarders 
descended  to  the  dining-room  with  appe- 
tites that  would  have  done  ample  justice 
to  a good  meal,  they  were  appalled  by 
the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  babies,  mo- 
thers, and  nurses  who  had  possession  of 
every  table  in  the  room.  And  when  at 
last  a space  was  cleared  by  one  of  the 
waiters  for  the  quartette,  it  was  to  sit 
down  to  soiled  table  linen  and  the  refuse 
of  food  left  by  the  last  relay  of  babies. 
Meanwhile  the  respective  mothers  glared 
at  the  intruders,  and  passed  audible  re- 
marks of  a disagreeable  nature  anent  the 
new  arrivals.  The  landlady  followed  her 
disgusted  guests  out  of  the  dining-room, 
and  apologetically  explained  matters  by 
saying  they  never  had  taken  summer 
boarders  before ; but  they  were  anxious  to 
get  their  house  paid  for,  and  they  thought 
it  would  help.  “But,  mon  Dieu ! we  lose 
money  all  the  time.  We  have  thirty-five 
children  in  the  house,  the  oldest  only  ten 
years  old,  and  when  they  are  not  quar- 
relling the  nurses  are.”  The  quartette,  who 
were  out  for  pleasure,  decided  to  leave  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  good-natured 
landlord,  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  American 
visitors,  kindly  put  his  own  skiff  at  their 
disposal  to  go  out  to  the  rafts,  and  sent  his 
clerk  to  act  as  their  gondolier,  which  lat- 
ter personage  appeared  very  well  pleased 
to  exchange  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
hotel  office  for  a blow  on  the  river.  He 
was  an  intense  young  Frenchman,  show- 
ily arrayed  in  cheap  store  clothes,  plated 
jewelry,  and  patent-leather  boots,  and,  as 
the  Contralto  remarked,  “evidently  got 
up  for  the  occasion.”  This  gorgeous  young 
creature  answered  to  the  classical  name 
of  Aehille,  and  as  he  launched  his  boat 
and  got  into  position  with  some  difficulty, 
the  party  soon  perceived  that  his  skill  and 
experience  in  aquatics  were  very  super- 
ficial. But  there  was  an  air  of  importance 
about  him  as  he  put  his  oars  in  the  row- 
locks  that  made  some  members  of  the 
quartette  begin  to  think  they  had  not 
done  this  young  person  justice.  And  if 
real  hard  work  be  taken  as  a criterion 
he  must  have  been  a perfect  Hanlan  in 
the  art  of  rowing.  The  Artist,  who  was 
an  adept  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  boat- 
ing, and  was  now  comfortably  seated  un- 
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der  the  shade  of  his  sketching  umbrella, 
kept  (despite  the  protestations  of  the  la- 
dies) urging  the  young  fellow  on  by  such 
exclamations  as,  “Go  it,  Achille;  you'll 
yet  cover  yourself  with  glory.”  He  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  water  by  this 
time,  both  from  his  profuse  perspiration 
and  the  quantity  his  oars  had  shipped  in 
his  frantic  endeavors  to  make  good  time. 
They  had  proceeded  at  such  a rapid  rate 
they  had  failed  to  note  any  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  through  which  they  were  pass- 
ing, until  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  full  view  of  the  rafts,  the  object  of  their 
quest. 

They  were  very  politely  received  on 
board,  and  fairly  delighted  with  all  they 
saw.  Everything  was  practically  explain  - 
ed  to  them,  from  the  construction  of  the 
raft  to  the  working  of  it  down  from  its 
native  woods  to  the  ocean.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  to  the  ladies  was  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  culinary  department, 
where  the  next  day’s  meals  were  in  course 
of  preparation.  The  friendly  cook  courte- 
ously invited  them  to  partake  of  the  home- 
ly fare,  which  they  gladly  accepted,  for 
after  the  wretched  dinner  they  had  tried 
to  eat,  this  meal,  served  with  the  elegance 
of  cleanliness,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
good-will,  tasted  to  them  like  a collation 
from  Del mon ico's.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
novelty — a luncheon  on  a raft.  The  sun 
was  now  beginning  to  light  up  the  glori- 
ous Laurentians  to  the  west  of  them,  which 
suggested  to  the  Tenor  the  propriety  of 
moving  on  again,  and  they  bade  adieu  to 
their  jovial  hosts  on  the  raft  with  many 
good  wishes  and  hopes  of  future  meeting. 
They  again  took  their  places  in  the  boat, 
and  judging  by  the  way  the  young  man 
handled  the  oars,  he  had,  during  his  sea- 
son of  rest,  become  “a  sadder  and  a wiser 
man.”  As  they  were  going  with  the  stream, 
he  took  the  advice  of  the  Basso,  and  simply 
drifted  down,  using  an  oar  now  and  then 
to  guide  their  course.  What  a delicious 
half-hour  it  was!  The  sun,  which  was 
gradually  sinking,  made  the  water  in  the 
wide  part  of  the  river  appear  like  a sheet 
of  pure  gold,  without  a ripple  to  mar  its 
surface.  The  banks  on  either  side  were 
thickly  wooded  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  cast  such  perfect  reflections  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  boat  was  actually  drifting 
through  the  forest  glade.  There  were  sev- 
eral picturesque  old  piers  built  far  out  in 
the  stream,  for  the  convenience  of  loading 
the  boats  with  lumber  from  the  mills  dur- 


ing low  water;  for  this  thrifty  little  village 
of  Hawkesbury  is  a great  lumber  centre, 
and  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon 
one  or  two  wealthy  mill -owners.  The 
quartette  felt  the  influence  of  the  tranquil 
evening  and  its  suggestive  imagery,  and  as 
if  by  common  consent  a soft  strain  of  mu- 
sic sweetly  floated  over  the  water,  and  as 
they  neared  the  landing  the  last  chord 
died  away  just  as  the  last  ray  of  sun- 
light sank  suddenly  behind  the  distant 
mountains.  As  they  landed,  no  word  was 
spoken.  Their  minds  seemed  filled  with 
a sort  of  reverential  feeling,  which  was  un- 
interrupted until  they  were  close  to  the 
hotel,  when  the  irrepressible  Tenor  broke 
the  silence  by  exclaiming: 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Frank,  that 
last  half-hour  was  worth  living.  I don’t 
feel  half  as  bad  as  I did  an  hour  ago  about 
facing  supper  at  the  hotel.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  the  waters  have  had 
such  a soothing  influence  on  you,”  an- 
swered the  Soprano.  “For  my  part,  it 
would  take  oceans  to  obliterate  the  evil 
glare  of  that  mother  when  I innocently 
usurped  her  baby’s  seat  at  dinner.” 

As  there  was  no  train  from  Grenville 
until  noon  next  day,  our  travellers  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  situation  and  re- 
main wrhere  they  w ere  for  the  night.  We 
w ill  not  dwell  upon  their  sufferings  during 
the  period  of  their  sojourn.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  if  their  dinner  wras  bad,  their  supper 
wras  worse,  and  their  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing a little  more  so.  As  soon  next  day 
as  the  old  ferryman  w’ould  convey  them, 
they  took  their  departure,  feeling  deeply 
thankful  that  they  were  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poor  French  landlord  and  his 
w ife,  who  wTere  compelled  to  take  summer 
boarders  in  order  to  eke  out  a living.  The 
party  arrived  at  Grenville  a good  hour 
before  the  train  was  due,  and  amused 
themselves  by  looking  about  and  watch- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, which  caused  them  no  little  amuse- 
ment. 

By  the  time  the  train  arrived  the  trav- 
ellers were  glad  to  resume  their  journey. 
Arrived  at  Carillon,  the  party  w*ere  again 
charmed  with  their  surroundings, and  very 
much  interested  in  the  various  points  of 
attraction.  They  were  soon  on  board  the 
steamer  which  was  to  convey  them  dowm  to 
Montreal,  and  by  a happy  coincidence  they 
met  with  a party  of  congenial  spirits,  and 
the  captain  affably  performed  his  duties  as 
host  by  making  them  mutually  acquaint- 
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ed.  They  had  ample  time  to  discuss  the 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood,  as  the  boat 
did  not  leave  for  nearly  an  hour  after 
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they  had  embarked.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  was  Point  Fortune,  the  line 
that  divides  the  provinces  of  Quebec  aud 
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Ontario;  and  there,  in  the  distance,  are 
the  grand  old  mountains  containing  much 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  geologist. 
They  are  stated  to  be  the  oldest  geological 
formation  on  the  continent.  But  the 
great  glory  of  Carillon  is  its  dam  and 
timber  slides.  A gentleman  on  board  de- 
clared this  dam  was  the  largest  in  the 
world.  “Phew!”  came  from  the  Artist; 
“ that’s  pretty  good.  I was  up  in  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  Mountains  about  a year  ago, 
and  saw  one  there  over  a hundred  feet 
high.” 

“As  to  that,”  put  in  one  of  Montreal's 
most  popular  D.D.’s,  “I  stood  upon  one 
once  in  another  part  of  the  world  that 
was  three  miles  across.” 

“Don’t  care,”  said  the  first  speaker; 
“ this  is  the  largest  in  the  world.” 

The  discussion  waxed  hot.  At  last  the 
captain  was  appealed  to.  “Why  do  they 
call  this  dam  the  largest  in  the  world, 
captain?” 

“Because  there  isn’t  a larger.” 

This  was  considered  conclusive,  and  a 
general  laugh  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

But  the  quartette  did  not  see  this  won- 
derful dam  in  all  its  glory,  as  it  had  been 
partially  carried  away  by  the  spring  fresh- 
ets only  a few  months  before.  “ Now,”  said 
their  newly  acquired  friend  the  divine,  as 
Carillon  was  gradually  fading  from  view, 
“you  will  see  between  here  and  Lachine 
the  gems  of  the  Ottawra.”  And  as  they  be- 
held the  ever-varying  landscape  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  with  its  alternate  beau- 
ties of  meadow  and  woodland,  and  the 
wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade  on 
their  old  friends  the  Laurentians,  which 
form  an  almost  unbroken  chain  along 
the  route,  they  fully  realized  the  truth 
of  the  Doctor’s  words,  while  at  intervals 
they  would  stop  at  some  pretty  little  vil- 
lage that  appeared  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  at  the  commencement  of  their  trip, 
nearer  Ottawa  City.  These  bore  every 
evidence  of  thrift,  not  to  say  wealth. 
Here  and  there  were  cozy  little  villas, 
owned  and  occupied  during  the  summer 
months  by  well-to-do  Montrealers,  and 
whenever  they  stopped,  bevies  of  pretty 
girls  would  flock  down  to  the  landing  to 
meet  friends  or  exchange  greetings  with 
acquaintances  on  board.  They  were  now 
coming  in  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  where  the  Indian  village  of 
Oka  is  situated.  “You  ought  to  stop 
here,”  said  the  Doctor  to  our  friends; 


“there  is  something  worth  seeing,  espe- 
cially for  you,”  regarding  the  Artist. 
“They  have  a Trappist  monastery  here, 
where,  I am  sure,  an  artist  will  find 
enough  material  to  repay  him  for  visiting 
it.  Then  the  village  itself  has  its  interest 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  some  years 
the  scene  of  much  conflict  and  strife  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Protestants  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  Indians.  Then  there  is  Mount  Cal- 
vary and  the  seven  chapels.  Yes,  you 
must  see  Oka;  it  is  full  of  interest.”  The 
Tenor  and  Soprano  felt  very  much  tempt- 
ed to  remain  a night  at  this  interesting 
spot;  but  as  they  were  under  bonds  to 
meet  other  friends  in  Quebec  on  a certain 
day,  they  felt  constrained  to  push  on. 
But  the  Alto  and  Basso  realized  it  was 
their  artistic  duty  to  see  the  Trappists,  if 
nothing  more,  of  this  celebrated  place. 
So  the  party  separated  with  mutual  re- 
grets, but  not  without  arranging  to  come 
together  again  at  no  very  distant  date. 
The  Artist  and  his  wife  left  the  steamboat 
amid  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  on 
board,  and  started  to  explore  this  Franco- 
Indian  village  in  pursuit  of  shelter  for 
the  night,  as  this  was  the  first  considera- 
tion before  seeing  the  sights.  They  dis- 
covered there  were  two  hostel ries  in  the 
place  kept  by  rival  Frenchmen,  and  as 
neither  of  them  spoke  English,  and  our 
travellers’  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage was  very  slight,  and  as  there  seemed 
no  way  of  arriving  at  the  respective  mer- 
its of  each  house,  the  pair  decided  on  the 
house  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  as  it 
appeared  neat  and  prosperous-looking,  and 
it  had  the  largest  sign  out.  The  landlord 
was  the  largest  man,  his  wife  the  largest  wo- 
man. The  lady  was  in  hopes  they  might 
get  the  largest  kind  of  entertainment.  An 
Indian  youth  was  at  last  found  who  con- 
descended, for  a large  pecuniary  consider- 
ation, to  carry  their  valise  and  sketching 
traps  up  from  the  wharf,  where  they  had 
been  standing  unprotected  since  the  boat 
left,  and  had  been  a subject  of  much  spec- 
ulation to  the  juveniles,  who  had  con- 
trived to  loosen  all  the  straps  round  them, 
in  which  condition  the  Indian  boy  started 
to  carry  them.  He  had  not  proceeded 
many  yards  when  first  a roll  of  canvas, 
then  a bunch  of  brushes, fell  out.  In  vain 
the  Artist  called  to  him  to  stop;  lie  only 
did  that  when  he  arrived  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  with  the  empty  straps  in  his  hand; 
then  he  went  back  and  carefully  picked 
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up  all  that  he  had  dropped  on  the  way, 
and  carried  them  safely  in  his  arms.  The 
couple  were  shown  their  room,  which 
blighted  all  hopes  of  colossal  entertain- 
ment at  the  outset.  It  was  small  and 
stuffy,  and  immediately  under  the  eaves, 
and,  upon  entering,  it  emitted  that  peculiar 
odor,  common  to  many  country  sleeping 
apartments,  which  suggests  equal  parts  of 
new  plaster  and  old  straw  beds.  They 
quickly  deposited  their  wraps,  and  were 
hurrying  down  to  seek  the  fresh  air,  when 
they  were  arrested  on  their  way  by  a low 
sweet  female  voice  singing  a sadly  pathet- 
ic melody,  accompanied  by  a cabinet  or- 
gan. The  music  had  such  a weird  charm 
about  it  that  our  travellers  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  listen.  After  a while 
they  traced  the  sounds  to  a half-opened 
door  leading  out  of  the  hall,  where  in  a 
small,  dimly  lighted  room  could  be  seen 
the  form  of  a young  girl,  apparently  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  seated  before  the 
organ, with  bent  head  and  fingers  wander- 
ing nervously  over  the  key-board  as  she 
chanted  her  mournful  lay.  What  a pic- 
ture it  was,  and  one  that  told  its  own  sad 
story!  Her  listeners’  eyes  were  suffused 
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with  tears  as  they  crept  stealthily  away. 

Not  for  worlds  would  they  have  disturbed 
the  sightless  singer,  shut  forever  out  from 
the  light  of  day. 

The  next  morning  was  set  apart  for  the 
visit  to  the  Trappist  monastery,  which 
was  eight  miles  distant.  The  road  fol- 
lowed the  river-bank  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  the  party  got  the  benefit  of  a soft 
cool  breeze  that  was  blowing  refreshingly 
off  the  water.  Altogether  it  was  a charm- 
ing drive.  As  they  passed  the  humble 
homesteads  of  the  habitants  a general 
commotion  would  invariably  ensue.  Nu- 
merous pretty  black-eyed  children  w’ould 
run  out,  and  stand  open-mouthed  view- 
ing the  strangers  wonderingly,  follow- 
ed by  two  or  three  little  black  curs,  which 
snapped  and  yelped  viciously  until  they 
were  looked  at;  then  they  would  retreat 
in  quick  time  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  their  dwelling-place.  Added  to  these 
there  was  the  inevitable  pig,  which  ex- 
pressed his  approval  or  disapproval  by  a 
grunt. 

The  Artist’s  wife  was  enraptured  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  wild  flowers.  Every- 
where, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  was 
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one  glorious  burst  of  color.  She  had  nev- 
er seen  such  wild  flowers;  they  were  trop- 
ical in  their  magnificence.  It  was  evi- 
dent Nature  had  made  amends  for  the 
brevity  of  the  Canadian  summer  by  load- 
ing it  with  her  richest  treasures.  They 
had  just  ascended  to  the  brow  of  one  of 
the  many  hills  when  the  monastery  came 
into  full  view,  and  our  friends  could  not 
help  commenting  on  the  fact  that  if  these 
monks  were  denied  all  the  other -pleasures 
of  the  world,  they  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  one  still  left  them.  The  site  chosen 
for  their  habitation  afforded  to  the  eye  a 
never-ending  feast  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture. The  building  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence that  commands  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  lake  and  the  mountains  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  monastery 
itself  is  a large  square  building,  solidly 
built  of  wood  on  a stone  foundation,  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, which  also  gives  an  annual  grant  to 
help  support  the  institution.  Thisorderhas 
only  been  established  in  Canada  about  two 
years.  They  were  driven  out  of  France 
during  the  late  political  troubles  there, 
and  forbidden  ever  to  return.  They  being 
thus  cast  upon  the  world,  naturally  sought 
protection  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  that 
great  stronghold  of  Romanism.  It  is  pret- 
ty generally  known  that  these  monks  are 
the  most  rigorous  of  any  order.  They 
are  also  of  very  ancient  origin : they  were 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  abbot 
of  La  Trappe;  they  were  reformed  in  the 
year  1150,  again  in  1600. 

The  driver,  who  performed  the  office  of 
guide  and  interpreter,  soon  made  the  at- 
tendant in  charge  understand  that  the  lady 
and  gentleman  wished  to  inspect  the  insti- 
tution. He  was  answered  by  a very  low 
bow,  speech  being  strictly  forbidden  un- 
less by  permission  of  the  Father  Superior 
of  the  monastery.  However,  he  went  to 
communicate  with  that  gentleman,  who 
soon  came  forward  and  urbanely  welcomed 
his  guests  in  good  English  with  a French 
accent.  He  was  a man  about  six  feet  in 
height,  of  good  build.  He  was  rather  pre- 
possessing in  appearance,  and  when  he 
spoke,  his  face  was  particularly  attractive, 
owing  to  a very  genial  expression  and  a 
somewhat  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
His  head  was  cleanly  shaved,  all  but  a 
short  close  fringe  of  hair  about  an  inch 
long  all  the  way  round.  He  was  dressed 
in  a long  robe  of  cream-colored  serge  that 
reached  down  to  his  ankles,  displaying 


low-cut  shoes,  and  stockings  of  the  same 
color  as  his  robe.  Over  this  robe  he  wore 
another  garment,  a sort  of  over  dress  with- 
out sleeves,  composed  of  black  material  of 
a finer  grade  than  the  serge.  This  latter 
had  a sort  of  cowl  or  hood  attached  to  it. 

He  was  very  polite  to  the  visitors,  and 
informed  them  that  while  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  show  the  gentleman  all  over 
the  establishment,  it  was  strictly  against 
all  usage  to  allow  a lady  the  same  privi- 
lege. Personally,  he  was  entirely  at  ma- 
dame's  service;  but — with  a truly  Parisian 
shrug  of  the  shoulders — madaine  knows 
we  must  obey  orders.  So  madame  was 
fain  to  sit  in  the  reception-room,  while  her 
husband  explored  the  monastery,  and 
learned  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
mates ; but  the  lady  did  not  keep  a solitary 
vigil,  as  a handsome  young  lay  brother 
did  his  best  to  entertain  her,  although  I 
am  sadly  afraid  he  transgressed  the  rules 
by  talking  so  much.  But,  shades  of  good 
St.  Anthony,  was  there  not  a woman  in 
the  case?  The  Artist  returned  to  his  wife 
ecstatic.  Such  pictures  as  he  had  seen! 
Oh,  if  one  could  always  live  with  these 
Trappists,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  sub- 
jects. After  going  through  the  dormito- 
ries and  other  portions  of  the  building,  he 
had  gone  out  into  the  fields  and  watched 
the  brothers  at  their  work  of  reaping 
and  gathering  in  the  harvest,  for  they  do 
all  their  own  work,  both  out-doors  and  in, 
even  to  making  their  own  clothes.  No  fe- 
male element  is  allowed  to  enter  their 
lives.  As  the  Artist  watched  the  pictur- 
esque groups  of  men  performing  their  si- 
lent labor,  still  in  the  garb  of  their  order, 
what  effects,  tones,  values,  and  keys  of 
color  were  evolved  in  his  mind, as  he  noted 
the  sun  strike  on  the  rich  golden  brown 
costume  of  the  lay  brothers,  forming  vivid 
contrasts  to  the  more  sombre  hue  of  those 
in  full  orders!  And  how  strange  it  seem- 
ed, all  this  active  life  going  on  round  about 
him  without  a sound  being  uttered,  to  see 
them  suddenly  fall  on  their  knees  while 
the  father  whose  duty  it  was  would  per- 
form the  office.  For  everything  is  done 
by  rule,  and  whatever  the  occupation,  it 
must  be  suspended  when  the  bell  sounds 
for  these  religious  exercises.  Everything 
was  so  automaton -like  that  it  almost  ap- 
peared like  enchantment.  Father  Alban, 
the  Superior, at  length  rallied  our  absorbed 
friend,  by  asking  him  if  he  would  not  like 
to  join  their  order.  “ Yes,  if  you  will  take 
me  in  the  capacity  of  special  artist,”  he 
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laughingly  replied.  “Well,  comeandlive 
with  us  a month  or  two,  and  see  how  you 
likeour  life.”  This  proposition  was  eager- 
ly responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Artist, 
but  met  with  indignant  glances  from  his 
wife.  The  worthy  father,  who  was  a bit 
of  a wag,  quietly  gave  her  a re  assuring 
smile,  and  proceeded  to  give  her  husband 
a list  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  household.  No  conversation 
permitted  under  any  circumstances  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  of  the  father, 
and  then  as  few  words  as  possible  must 
be  used.  Entire  abstinence  from  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  or  butter;  a very  spare  quantity 
of  bread,  vegetables,  and  milk  only  being 
allowed.  The  brothers  were  compelled  to 
rise  at  2 a.m.  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
Here  the  worthy  father  was  interrupted  by 
the  Artist  exclaiming,  very  emphatically, 
“No,  thanks;  I won’t  join.”  His  enthu- 
siasm had  been  visibly  dying  out  during 


the  father’s  recital,  and  the  final  clause 
provoked  downright  rebellion.  But  they 
compromised  by  the  Artist  asking  per- 
mission to  come  out  the  next  day,  fully 
equipped  with  sketching  appliances,  and 
the  genial  father  willingly  promised  to 
place  himself  and  the  brotherhood  at  his 
disposal. 

When  the  pair  again  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  it  was  one  of  those  lovely  after- 
noons we  sometimes  see  late  in  the  summer, 
when  everything  in  nature  seems  veiled 
under  a soft  mist.  They  secured  seats  un- 
der an  awning  on  deck,  and  sat  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  the  balmy,  bewitching  at- 
mosphere by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

“What  is  that  old  ruin  we  see  over 
there  ?”  inquired  the  Basso  of  a gentleman 
near  by. 

“That  is  the  remains  of  an  old  French 
fort,  destroyed  in  1745.  We  are  now  com- 
ing to  St.  Ann’s,”  answered  the  individual 
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addressed,  “one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
the  Ottawa.  It  is  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  season  by  tourists,  ex- 
cursionists, and  those  seeking  a quiet  cor- 
ner to  rest  in  after  the  busy  round  of  toils 
and  pleasures  of  city  life.  It  is  only  twen- 
ty miles  from  Montreal,  but  it  might  be 
two  hundred,  judging  from  its  primitive 
attractions.  It  was  here  that  Moore  wrote 
his  celebrated  1 Boat  Song.  ’ Yonder,  span- 
ning the  river  from  shore  to  shore,  is  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge, 
interesting  from  its  irregulari- 
ty of  outline,  which  makes  it 
appear  so  unlike  a railway 
bridge.” 

Fortunately  the  boat  had  to 
wait  a long  time  here,  and  the 
Artist  took  advantage  of  it 
to  get  the  rapids  and  a sketch 
of  Moore's  house,  which  is  a 
quaint,  cozy  - looking  stone 
house  with  an  old-fashioned 
high-pitched  roof  of  glitter- 
ing tin,  with  two  tiers  of  dor- 
mer-windows in  it,  one  above 
the  other.  It  is  still  in  good 
preservation,  and  looks  as  if  it 
might  yet  shelter  a generation 
or  two  more  of  poets.  The  aft- 
ernoon was  drawing  to  a close 
as  they  left  St.  Ann's,  and  our 
musical  friend  could  not  re- 
frain from  softly  repeating, 

“Soon  mm  the  woods  on  shore  look 
dim, 

We’ll  sing  at  St.  Ann’s  our  parting 
h?mn.” 


acters  are  retained.  Our  old  friend  the 
Ottawa,  with  its  coffee-colored  water  flows 
peacefully  by  the  side  of  the  brill iant-hued 
St.  Lawrence  until  they  reach  the  tide. 

After  leaving  Lachine,  all  the  interest 
centres  on  the  rapids.  The  others  crowd 
to  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  get  a good  view, 
but  our  travellers  take  up  their  position  in 
the  stern,  where  they  can  watcli  the  water 
rushing  over  the  rocks,  pursuing  them,  as 
it  were,  while  they  seem  to  be  running 


They  were  now  quietly  drift- 
ing down  to  Lachine,  where 
those  passengers  who  do  not 
care  to  run  the  rapids  can  pro- 
ceed by  rail  to  Montreal,  a dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  but  very 
few  persons  leave  the  boat 
here.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  passengers  is  gen- 
erally augmented  by  parties 
who  come  out  from  the  city  for 
the  special  purpose  of  going 
down  the  rapids. 

Here  at  Lachine  the  Basso 
and  Contralto  bid  farewell  to 
the  Ottawa,  on  whose  waters 
they  have  had  such  a happy 
summer  holiday.  They  are 
now  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
two  rivers  here  meet,  but  do  not 
mingle.  Their  distinctive  char- 
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away  from  it.  As  they  descend  one  steep 
pi tcli  after  another  they  sometimes  fancy 
the  waters  are  really  going’  to  catch  them, 
and  instinctively  jump  back  like  fright- 
ened children. 

The  boat  has  dipped  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  excitement  is  over.  Now  they  are 


within  sight  of  the  Victoria  Bridge.  The 
giant  structure  is  glorified  by  the  misty 
gray  shadows  of  evening  combined  with 
the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
have  for  the  time  transfigured  this  useful 
but  by  no  means  ornamental  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world. 


SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS  IN  THE  REICHSTAG. 


FROM  the  predominance  of  Bismarck 
we  may  date  the  rise  and  progress  of 
socialism  in  Germany.  These  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  cause  and  effect,  yet  any 
careful  American  student  of  the  German 
situation  must  admit  that  the  one  lias 
done  much  to  promote  the  other.  As 
Louis  Napoleon  based  the  second  empire 
on  the  plebiscite,  so  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  in  the  jealousies  of  the  petty  Ger- 
man courts,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  some 
of  the  wealthy  classes  made  it  impera- 
tive in  1866  that  Bismarck  should  base  the 
constitution  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration upon  universal  suffrage.  As  rep- 
resentatives of  the  working  classes,  Bebel 
and  Liebknecht,  the  two  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  socialists  to-day,  were  elect- 
ed members  of  the  North  German  Reichs- 
tag, and  from  that  time  the  socialistic  move- 
ment has  held  a platform  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  nation.  In  those  early 
days  the  socialists  were  divided  into  two 
rival  and  not  very  prominent  factions 
(the  opportunists  and  the  extremists), 
and  in  the  multitude  of  matter  engaging 
his  attention,  Bismarck  scarcely  thought 
it  worth  while  to  use  very  strong  repressive 
measures  against  them,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  in  some  measure  encourage  them  that 
he  might  pit  them  against  the  progressists, 
who  were  much  more  powerful  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  his  numerous  schemes. 
At  any  rate,  when  he  established  the  Ger- 
man Empire  he  found  universal  suffrage 
as  imperatively  necessary  for  the  success 
of  his  new  measure  as  he  had  found  it  in 
1866.  In  those  days  the  car  of  imperial- 
ism rolled  on  with  irresistible  force,  the 
progressists,  lately  the  dominant  parlia- 
mentary party,  were  mangled  and  crush- 
ed beneath  its  wheels,  and  August  Bebel 
was  left  the  sole  representative  of  the  so- 
cialists elected  to  the  imperial  Reichstag. 

In  1872  the  socialists  received  a little 
attention  from  Bismarck  in  the  shape  of 
a persecution  of  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and 
one  other  for  attempted  high  treason,  a 
cause  celebre  throughout  Germany,  which 
brought  the  socialists  again  into  promi- 
nence. In  1874  the  two  rival  factions 
coalesced,  and  then  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing nine  representatives  to  the  Reichstag. 
To  the  next  parliament,  in  1877,  they 
elected  twelve  members,  capturing  for 
the  first  time  two  districts  of  the  im- 
perial capital— -a  fact  which  alarmed  the 
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government,  and  caused  the  Chancellor 
to  look  carefully  for  means  of  thorough 
repression.  These  means  seemed  to  be 
within  his  grasp  when  Hoedel’s  attempt, 
or,  as  alleged  by  some,  his  pretended  at- 
tempt, upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  was 
made.  May  11,  1878.  A law  against  the 
socialists  was  prepared  within  eight  days, 
and  rejected  by  the  Reichstag  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  2d  of  June 
following,  the  Emperor  was,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  shot  at  and  severely 
wounded  by  Karl  Nobiling,  a young  Doc- 
tor of  Science  and  a disappointed  office- 
seeker. 

Bismarck  had  been  thwarted  in  many 
ways.  It  was  not  only  his  anti-social- 
istic law  that  had  been  rejected,  but  also 
numerous  measures  which  lie  deemed  very 
important  to  the  success  of  the  empire. 

But  now  in  the  excitement  and  horror  en- 
gendered by  the  attempted  assassination, 
and  the  serious  wound  of  the  Emperor, 
he  was  able  to  dissolve  parliament  and 
elect  a majority  subservient  to  his  wishes. 

Tli is  was  done  with  his  customary  prompt- 
ness, and  a new  and  still  more  stringent 
coercion  law  was  immediately  brought 
before  the  new  parliament,  and  passed  by 
a very  decisive  majority,  in  the  face  of  a 
strenuous  and  even  fierce  opposition  made 
by  the  little  band  of  nine  members  which 
the  socialists  still  retained. 

This  law  was  promulgated  October  21, 

1878,  and  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
rigor.  All  the  journals  of  the  socialists 
were  at  once  annihilated,  and  all  their 
clubs  were  dissolved,  while  many  ingen- 
ious methods  of  persecution,  having  no 
warrant  in  law,  were  used  to  compel  the 
flight  of  leaders  and  suspects  against 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  a 
legal  case  that  public  opinion  would  tol- 
erate. All  meetings  being  strictly  prohib- 
ited under  heavy  penalties,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  party  would  be  annihilated  with- 
out difficulty. 

But,  as  the  event  showed,  the  socialists 
were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  leaders 
or  upon  any  form  of  organization.  They 
were  by  no  means  lacking  in  general  in- 
telligence, and  they  were  quite  capable  of 
improvising  for  themselves  very  effectual 
means  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power. 
Therefore  in  1881,  when  the  regular  elec- 
tion for  the  German  parliament  took 
place,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
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government,  twelve  socialistic  members 
were  seated,  or  one-third  more  than  those 
in  the  preceding  parliament.  The  govern- 
ment had  gone  so  far  as  to  arrest  socialists 
for  the  crime  of  distributing  ballots,  and 
their  surprise  at  the  result  may  well  be  im- 
agined. Another  member  was  soon  added 
to  the  number  of  the  socialists  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  important  election  in  Hamburg. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  the  socialists 
again  surprised  the  government  by  cap- 
turing twenty-four  seats,  chiefly  from  the 
most  important  constituencies.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list : Singer  and 
Pfannkuch,  from  Berlin;  Bebel  and  Dietz, 
from  Hamburg;  Frohme,.  from  Altona; 
Viereck,  from  Leipsic  (rural  district)  ; 
Stoller,  from  Zwickau ; Geiser,  from  Chem- 
nitz ; Auer,  from  Glaucliau  ; Bios,  from 
Greiz;  Wiemer,  from  Brunswick;  Hasen- 
clever  and  Kraecker,  from  Breslau ; Heine, 
from  Magdeburg;  Meister,  from  Hanover; 
Harms,  from  Elberfeld;  Schumacher,  from 
Solingen ; Sabor,  from  Frankfort ; Gril- 
lenberger,  from  Nuremberg ; Vollmar, 
from  Munich  ; Liebknecht,  from  Offen- 
bach; Bock,  from  Gotha;  Roediger,  from 
Gera;  Kayser,  from  Auerbach. 

All  but  one  of  the  old  members  are 
included  in  this  list;  but  Herr  Ritting- 
liausen,  the  very  wealthy  old  member  for 
Solingen,  was  rejected  because  he  kicked 
against  the  discipline  of  the  party,  and 
George  Schumacher  was  elected  in  his 


place.  For  the  twenty -four  socialists 
550,000  votes  were  cast,  an  increase  of 
seventy -five  per  cent,  over  the  vote  of 
1881. 

Among  the  old  members  August  Bebel 
is  pre-eminent.  He  is  forty-four  years 
old,  of  medium  size,  with  full,  short  beard 
and  chestnut  hair,  regular  German  fea- 
tures, gray  eyes,  and  of  delicate  aspect.  He 
has  a clear,  ringing  voice,  to  be  heard 
distinctly  by  the  largest  audience;  he  is 
possessed  of  a rare  eloquence,  which  never 
fails  to  win  the  close  attention  even  of 
those  members  most  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  the  so- 
cialistic leaders.  He  was  educated  at  thfe 
common  school,  and  he  is  an  artisan,  a 
turner  by  trade.  From  187G  to  1885  he 
was  a member  of  the  extensive  firm  of 
Issleib  and  Bebel,  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
can  no  longer  reside,  because  of  expul- 
sion under  the  state  of  siege,  which  still 
obtains,  and  which  has  finally  cost  him 
his  interest  in  the  firm  erected  by  his  tal- 
ents and  enterprise.  He  has  been  im- 
prisoned about  four  years  in  all,  two  of 
which  commenced  when,  with  Liebknecht, 
in  the  trial  above  mentioned,  lie  was  con- 
demned for  attempt  at  high  treason,  the 
conviction  being  for  his  well-known  re- 
publican and  socialistic  opinions,  and  not 
for  any  overt  acts  performed.  His  term 
of  imprisonment  was  served  with  Lieb- 
knecht, and  under  the  teaching  of  that 
learned  man  he  passed  two  years  as  a first- 
class  prisoner,  by  which  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  government  he  may  be  said  to 
have  received  a very  liberal  education  in 
the  penitentiary. 

In  the  parliamentary  term  1874-7, 
Bebel  was  tried  at  Dresden,  and  convicted 
of  speaking  in  a manner  calculated  to 
bring  the  Emperor  into  contempt  ( Majes - 
taetsbeleidigung).  He  was  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment,  and  the  judge, 
unwisely  exercising  a discretion  which  the 
law  gave  him,  declared  Bebel’s  seat  in  par- 
liament to  be  vacated.  A new  election  in 
his  district  was  therefore  necessary,  and 
the  government  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  this  convicted  maligner  of  the 
Emperor  indorsed  in  a re-election  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
votes,  and  by  far  the  largest  ever  cast  in  his 
district.  It  is  thus  the  far-seeing  govern- 
ment of  Germany  assists  the  socialistic 
propaganda. 

When  Bismarck,  till  then  a free-trader, 
formed  his  alliance  with  the  protection- 
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ists,  Bebel,  in  opposing  the  indirect  taxes 
then  proposed,  and  which  he  claimed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  said  in  parliament,  in  1879:  “Now 
you  have  taken  off  the  mask.  Go  on  in 
this  way,  if  you  dare,  and  in  five  years  our 
time  will  come.”  The  five  years  are  up, 
the  time  of  the  German  socialists  has  not 
come,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  a very  dangerous  tendency  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Rebel's  private  character  is  stainless,  he 
has  the  esteem  of  his  parliamentary  oppo- 
nents, and  he  is  unexcelled  as  a debater. 
Recently  he  has  seized  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  onslaught  on  the  military  policy 
of  the  empire,  which  has  had  a very  tell- 
ing effect. 

Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  whose  name  is  al 
ways  conjoined  with  that  of  Bebel  as  lead- 
er of  the  party,  is  a portly  man  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  has  an  excellent  uni- 
versity education,  and  he  makes  his  living 
by  his  writings  in  his  mother-tongue  and 
in  French  and  English.  He  was  in  arms 
for  the  republic  in  1849,  and  he  had  to  go 
into  exile  when  the  revolution  was  defeat- 
ed. A parliamentary  opponent  having  re- 
proached him  for  this  blot  on  his  escutch- 
eon, in  his  reply  he  said : “ Yes,  I did  bear 
arms  for  the  republic  in  my  youth,  and  I 
would  shoulder  the  musket  again  in  de- 
fense of  the  republican  cause  if  the  people 
would  only  declare  for  it.”  For  this  ut- 
terance he  has  been  called  “the  Soldier” 
by  his  comrades,  and  among  the  socialists 
that  is  still  his  pet  name.  He  is  ready  and 
fearless,  and,  as  this  anecdote  would  indi- 
cate, rather  fond  of  bearding  the  lion  in 
his  den.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  official 
paper  of  the  socialists  up  to  the  date  of  its 
suppression  in  1878,  and  he  contributes  to 
the  Socialdemokrat , published  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland, which  has  taken  its  place,  and 
which  is  now  circulated  by  means  of  the 
44  under  ground  post.” 

When  the  government  purchased  the 
Korddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung , a bold 
policy  peculiar  to  Bismarck  was  adopted. 
Liebknecht  was  invited  to  continue  his  ar- 
ticles on  very  handsome  terms,  and  even 
Karl  Marx  was  approached  in  his  London 
retreat  with  the  most  liberal  offers  of  mon- 
ey, and  carte  blanche  as  to  the  strength  of 
bis  socialism,  if  he  would  only  serve  it 
out  in  regular  doses  in  the  reconstructed 
organ.  The  cynical  Bismarck  doubtless 
believed  that  he  could  thus  conceal  from 
the  public  as  long  as  he  wished  the  rad- 


ical change  in  the  journal,  and  perhaps 
eventually  discredit  these  leaders  in  their 
party,  and  manipulate  the  socialists  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  But  neither  Liebknecht 
nor  Karl  Marx  would  take  the  bait,  and 
the  policy  fell  through  for  want  of  proper 
materials  to  work  upon.  Marx  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  Bismarck,  but  it  is  said 
that  his  friend  had  to  suffer  for  his  refusal. 
Subsequently,  in  a speech  in  parliament, 
Liebknecht  gave  a history  of  the  unlawful 
persecutions  to  which,  as  he  asserted,  he 
had  been  subjected,  producing  thereby  a 
most  profound  impression,  and  bringing 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  audience 
as  he  detailed  how  by  this  means  his  wife 
had  been  subjected  to  intense  mental  tor- 
ture resulting  in  death. 

When  the  anti-socialistic  law  was  under 
discussion  in  the  German  parliament,  the 
crimes  of  Hoedel  and  Nobiling  having 
been  freely  imputed  to  the  socialists  in 
preceding  speeches,  Liebknecht  spoke  for 
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his  party,  and  hurled  back  the  accusation 
in  a bitter  speech,  a passage  of  which  we 
imperfectly  render  as  follows: 

“You  well  know  that  these  vile  impu- 
tations are  all  false  pretenses.  It  lias 
been  proven  that  our  party  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  these  attempts  to  murder. 
Why  not  confess  the  truth  ?”  (Turning  to- 
ward the  conservative  benches,  he  added,) 
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“Why  not  say  that  you  are  determined 
to  punish  us  for  our  republican  faith  ?” 
(and  then  turning  toward  the  liberals,) 
“and  you  for  our  views  on  political  econ- 
omy ? I know  it  is  too  late  now  to  change 
the  fate  of  this  measure.  You  are  deter- 
mined to  strike.  Strike,  then,  but  slander 
us  no  more !” 

His  power  of  invective  is  great,  having 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  O'Connell. 
Early  in  his  parliamentary  career,  in  1867, 
on  one  occasion  he  contemptuously  re- 
torted upon  Bismarck,  “ This  parliament 
of  yours  is  nothing  but  the  fig  leaf  of  ab- 
solutism.” Liebknecht  in  his  treatise  en- 
titled Die  Grund-und  Bodenfrage  (Leip- 
sic,  1874),  anticipated  Henry  George's  cel- 
ebrated work,  Progress  and  Poverty . 

Baron  von  Vollmar  is  thirty -five  years 
of  age.  He  is  of  a noble  family,  that  of 
Vollmar  of  Veltheim.  One  Von  Vollmar 
was  the  preceptor  of  Calvin,  one  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
and  another  was  the  general- in-chief  of 
“Poor  Conrad”  in  the  famous  uprising 
which  very  nearly  succeeded  in  changing 
the  history  of  Europe.  This  Vollmar, 
with  eight  others,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Duke  Ulrich,  of  Wiirtemberg, 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tu- 
bingen, which  stipulated  a substantial  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  which  had  caused 
the  revolt.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
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first  elected  to  the  German  parliament  in 
1881.  He  is  a very  large,  tall,  fine-look- 
ing man  of  aristocratic  mien,  with  some- 
thing of  the  French,  something  of  the 
German,  cast  of  countenance,  and  with  a 
Henri  Quatre  mustache.  He  walks  on 
crutches,  both  of  his  legs  having  been 
crippled  in  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
works  on  political  economy  which  served 
him  for  light  literature  while  convalescing 
from  his  wounds  converted  this  scion  of 
the  old  Bavarian  nobility  to  the  socialistic 
faith. 

He  was  afterward  the  editor  of  an  in- 
fluential socialistic  paper  in  Dresden, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a year 
for  his  political  faith.  In  1879  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  started  in  Zurich  with 
Julius  Motteler  the  Socialdemokrat , the 
present  official  organ  of  the  party.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  a 
district  in  Saxony,  and  his  maiden  speech 
against  the  proposed  government  monop- 
oly of  tobacco  made  him  famous  through- 
out the  country.  He  ended  this  striking 
speech  with  an  allusion  to  the  persecutions, 
of  his  party,  declaring  that  their  opponents 
could  have  evolution  if  they  would,  but 
as  they  rejected  that,  revolution  was  inev- 
itable; they  chose  the  weapons,  and  they 
must  be  responsible  for  the  wounds.  He- 
is  now  elected  to  parliament  from  the- 
capital  of  his  own  country,  the  city  of 
Munich.  He  is  more  in  rapport  with  the 
Russian  nihilists  than  any  other  member 
of  his  party,  and  he  is  considered  by  the- 
government  as  a specially  dangerous  man. 

Wherever  there  is  a government  using 
very  strong  repressive  measures  against  a 
party  or  faction  alert  and  intelligent,  un- 
less the  government  is  strongly  supported 
by  public  opinion  there  will  be  many 
amusing  incidents,  by  means  of  which 
officials  will  be  subjected  to  ridicule  and 
the  cause  of  the  enemy  promoted.  An  in- 
cident of  Vollmar's  recent  canvass  at  Mu- 
nich may  be  cited  as  au  example.  Very 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  hinder 
his  canvass.  His  little  bills,  black  letters 
on  red, 
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(“Vote  for  Vollmar”),  were  found  one  fine 
morning  posted  through  the  district,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  police  was  set  to 
scratching  them  off.  In  anticipation  of 
such  an  event  the  socialists  had  used  very 
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strong  paste,  and  to  undo  their  work  was 
difficult  and  tedious.  At  a certain  corner 
of  the  Bavarian  capital  a big,  burly  “gen- 
darm,”  as  his  class  of  policemen  are 
there  called,  was  standing,  as  dignified  as 
aTurkish  pasha,  busily  engaged  in  the  un- 
dignified task  of  effacing  a bill,  when  an 
irreverent  and  daring  bill-poster  of  the  de- 
tested party  coolly  pasted  one  of  the  bills 
on  the  cartridge-box  attached  to  his  belt 
at  the  back,  while  the  passers-by  looked  on 
and  made  no  sign  intelligible  to  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  government.  His  task 
finished,  he  passed  on  to  repeat  it  at 
another  place,  and  still  another,  follow- 
ed by  an  increasing,  laughing,  jeering 
crowd,  all  amused,  and  many  delighted, 
to  see  the  walking  advertisement  of 
Vollmar,  while  the  fine  military  bearing 
of  the  “gendarm”  took  an  ever-increas- 
ing self-consciousness  and  attempted  dig- 
nity, until  at  last  he  met  a comrade  and 
was  apprised  of  the  real  cause  of  so  much 
disagreeable  and  untimely  merriment. 

In  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the 
famous  vote  of  the  15tli  of  December  last, 
refusing  Bismarck,  on  the  ground  of  econo- 
my, an  extra  under-secretary  (Direktor)  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vollmar  was  a prominent 
leader  of  the  victorious  opposition.  Bis- 
marck entered  personally  into  the  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  “ I 
declare  upon  my  official  oath  the  creation 
of  this  new  post  is  a necessity  for  me,”  to 
which  Vollmar  most  bitingly  retorted  in 
his  speech  which  followed,  “That  official 
oath  proves  nothing,  for  we  know  too  well 
how  easily  it  can  be  broken.” 

Ignatz  Auer,  the  member  of  parliament 
for  Glauchau,  is  a native  of  Bavaria, 
and  a saddler  by  trade.  In  1877  he  was 
first  elected  from  the  same  district,  at 
which  time  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Berlin 
Free  Press , then  considered  the  leading 
socialistic  daily  paper  of  Germany.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1878,  and  took  a very  act- 
ive part  in  parliament.  In  1880  he  spoke 
against  the  state  of  siege  in  Berlin  and  the 
abuses  of  arbitrary  power  under  it,  and  his 
speech,  of  nearly  three  hours’  length,  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

In  1881  he  was  defeated  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, through  a thorough  system  of  repres- 
sion which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
government,  and  for  which  his  supporters 
were  not  at  that  time  prepared.  He  was 
expelled  from  Berlin,  and  afterward  from 
Hamburg.  In  the  time  before  1878,  when 
the  socialistic  organization  was  publicly 
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carried  on,  Auer  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  who  had  chief  direction  of  the 
party.  Auer  is  a tall,  redbearded  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  a fluent 
speaker,  with  a ringing  voice  and  a slight 
Bavarian  accent. 

A few  weeks  since  Baron  von  Stauffen- 
berg,  the  leader  of  the  German  liberals, 
moved  in  parliament  that  the  members 
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should  be  paid  salaries  for  their  services, 
like  our  own  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  socialists  supported  the  liberals  in  this, 
and  Auer  was  their  spokesman.  The  Ger- 
man railways,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  government,  and  since  1874  it  lias 
been  the  custom,  till  this  present  parlia- 
ment, for  the  government  to  issue  passes 
for  every  member,  good  during  the  ses- 
sions. Now  these  passes  are  restricted  to 
the  route  from  the  residence  of  the  mem- 
ber to  Berlin  and  return.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  Auer  referred  to  this,  and  al- 
leged that  Bismarck  had  made  the  restrict- 
ive regulation  to  show  that  he  was  the 
sole  power  in  Germany,  and  that  parlia- 
ment was  of  no  consequence.  Bismarck 
was  in  attendance,  and  this  brought  him 
to  the  floor  with  a denial,  but  nevertheless 
many  Germans  of  other  parties  will  be- 
lieve that  Auer  was  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sions. 
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Wilhelm  Hasenclever,  a member  elect- 
ed both  for  Berlin  and  Breslau,  but  resign- 
ing the  former  seat  to  W.  Pfannkuch, 
another  member  of  his  party,  is  a portly 
man  of  middling  height,  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  wearing  a full  beard,  and  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a business  man.  He 
is  an  artisan,  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
tanner.  He  was  a friend  and  follower  of 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Workingmen's  Association, 
founded  by  that  worthy. 
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For  a time  he  was  the  editor,  with  Lieb- 
knecht,  of  the  Vorwarts,  at  Leipsic.  He 
too  is  an  able  speaker,  and,  as  his  double 
election  would  indicate,  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  his  party.  Like  Bebel, 
Liebkneclit,  and  other  leading  socialists, 
he  was  expelled  from  Leipsic  under  the 
state  of  siege,  which  still  obtains  in  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and  their  environ- 
ments. 

Paul  Singer,  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  of  Berlin,  is  a new  member. 
He  is  a Jew,  noted  for  his  public  charities 
and  for  his  firmness  of  character.  There 
is  a large  and  very  important  institution 
supported  by  private  charity,  called  the 
Refuge  for  the  Homeless,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders.  An  essential 
principle  of  the  management  has  always 
been  that  the  shelter  is  provided  for  all 


comers,  and  no  questions  asked.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Berlin  police  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilizing  this  refuge  for  detective 
purposes.  Officers  therefore  entered  it, 
searching  for  suspicious  characters.  As 
soon  as  Singer  was  cognizant  of  this  fact 
he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  was  appointed  a committee 
with  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. He  called  upon  the  chief  of  police, 
and  told  him  that  his  surveillance  of  the 
Refuge  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  charity,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  tolerate  any  visits  from  his  officers. 
The  chief  was  disposed  to  treat  the  words 
of  Singer  as  sheer  impudence,  but  he  soon 
found  that  his  only  alternative  against 
seeing  the  institution  immediately  closed 
was  in  giving  to  Singer  a distinct  pledge 
that  police  officers  should  not  again  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  building.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  the  institution  closed,  and 
he  therefore  made  a virtue  of  necessity, 
and  gave  the  pledge  required. 

When  the  state  of  siege  which  still  ex- 
ists in  Berlin  was  proclaimed,  and  many 
socialists  were  expelled  from  the  city  by 
arbitrary  edict,  he  at  once  contributed  five 
thousand  marks  for  the  assistance  of  their 
families.  He  was  threatened  with  expul- 
sion, but  he  quietly  notified  the  authori- 
ties that  he  should  close  his  works  and 
throw  a thousand  able-bodied  men  into 
the  streets  on  the  day  of  his  exile.  The 
authorities,  considering  the  elements  of 
disturbance  involved  in  the  situation, wise- 
ly concluded  that  they  would  pay  too 
dearly  for  their  whistle  if  they  expelled 
Singer  under  the  arbitrary  powers  they 
were  using  so  harshly  in  many  other 
cases ; and  as  they  had  and  could  get  no 
legal  case  against  him,  Singer  was  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  peace.  Herr  Singer  is  a 
well-educated,  middle-aged  man,  of  fair 
ability  as  a speaker,  and,  from  the  great 
force  and  decision  of  his  character,  is  a 
great  accession  to  the  parliamentary  ranks 
of  the  socialists. 

Georg  Schumacher  is  a thin,  stooping, 
vacuous-looking  man,  who  may  best  be 
compared  with  Lord  John  Russell,  after- 
ward Earl  Russell,  not  from  any  special 
facial  resemblance,  but  from  the  utter  in- 
significance of  his  general  appearance, 
and  from  the  fact  that,  like  that  distin- 
guished English  statesman,  lie  is  much 
better  than  his  looks.  He  is  the  new 
member  for  Solingen,  a native  of  Co- 
logne, and  by  trade  a tanner.  He  'lias 
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been  a denizen  of  London,  where  lie  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Karl  Marx  and  the 
millionaire  socialist  Friedrich  Engels. 
Afterward  he  was  the  editor  of  the  social- 
ist journal  of  Cologne,  which  established 
a wide  reputation.  After  its  suppression 
in  1878  he  settled  in  Solingen  as  a leather 
dealer,  and  he  is  doing  a thriving  busi- 
ness, which  enables  him  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  a parliamentary  career.  He  is 
a cool  debater,  polite  in  liis  manners,  but 
very  quick  in  catching  the  weak  points  of 
his  adversary.  His  maiden  speech,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1884,  advocating  some  mea- 
sures of  social  reform  brought  forward  by 
the  clericals,  but  which  he  claimed  to  be 
stoleu  thunder  of  the  socialists,  bristled 
with  statistics,  presented  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  showed  him  to  be  a thorough 
master  of  his  subject. 

Louis  Viereck,  the  newly  elected  mem- 
ber for  Lei  psic  (rural  district),  is  young  and 
handsome,  a Hohenzollern  in  appearance. 
His  parentage  is  somewhat  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  to  those  who  are  students  in 
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history  it  is  not  strange  that  rumors  of 
the  most  exalted  affinities  are  rife.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  and  was  attached  to  the  famous 
Kaminergericlit,  which  was  formerly  the 
High  Court  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
He  was  an  able  contributor  to  the  social- 
istic paper  at  Berlin,  whence  he  was  mis- 
takenly supposed  to  be  safe  from  expul- 
sion under  the  state  of  siege.  He  was  one 
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of  the  fifty-six  members  of  the  famous 
socialistic  Congress  at  Wyden,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  August,  1880,  and  he  wTas  one  of 
the  two  delegates  sent  thence  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  raise  funds  for  the  elections 
of  1881.  He  is  not  a successful  speaker, 
but  he  is  a good  organizer  and  an  able 
worker,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  Vollmar  was  successful  at  Munich, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  Viereck  from 
the  date  of  his  exile  from  Berlin. 

Among  the  amusing  episodes  of  Ger- 
man elections  may  be  mentioned  an  ex- 
ample of  the  shrewdness  of  Viereck.  He 
was  in  1881  a candidate  in  Magdeburg 
for  election  to  the  Reichstag.  The  police 
not  allowing  a meeting  to  be  held  or  a 
speech  to  be  made  in  his  favor,  an  adver- 
tisement to  be  issued  or  a bill  to  be  post- 
ed containing  his  name,  all  at  once  a 
puzzle  engaged  the  attention  of  the  city. 
In  the  newspapers  were  advertisements, 
and  everywhere  on  the  walls  were  bills, 
comprising  a single  word  and  four  lines 
inclosing  a square: 

WiEHLT  □ 

. i 

The  puzzle  was  not  difficult  of  solution. 
The  word  meant  “Vote  for,”  and  the  rect- 
angular figure  was  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  the  candidate.  ^ Thus  he  was 
thoroughly  advertised  and  talked  about, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  that  constituency  in  the 
recent  election. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders  of  the  socialists.  On  some  ques- 
tions they  hold  even  now  the  balance  of 
power,  and  with  large  constituencies  of 
such  important  cities  as  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Breslau,  Elberfeld,  Munich,  Nuremberg, 
etc.,  at  their  backs,  they  have  already  ac- 
quired a prestige  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  own  numbers.  Possibly  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  may  com- 
mand as  important  a position  in  the  Ger- 
man parliament  as  the  party  of  Parnell 
in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  elaborate  efforts  made  by  Bismarck 
to  improve  the  condition  of  German  labor- 
ers have  not  received  the  support  of  the  so- 
cialists. It  is  very  well  understood  that 
the  undertakings  proposed  by  the  imperial 
government  have  for  their  object  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  people  to  personal  des- 
potism— and  this  aim  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  purpose  of  social  democracy. 
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BETWEEN  Shinnecock  and  Peconic 
bays  the  Long  Island  Railroad  trav- 
erses a very  narrow  neck  of  sand.  In 
a document  dated  December  13,  a.d.  1640, 
it  is  mentioned  as  “the  place  where  the 
Indians  liayle  over  their  cannooes  out 
of  the  north  bay  to  the  south  side  of  the 
island”:  hence  “Canoe  Place”  to  this 
day.  Over  this  narrow  sandy  path  passed 
all  travel  to  and  from  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  and  there  has  been  an  inn 
there  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
East  of  it  lie  the  Shinnecock  Hills,  bare, 
barren,  sandy.  It  is  to  be  contended  that, 
whatever  laws  and  maps  may  say,  New 
York  ends  at  those  hills.  They  them- 
selves are  the  neutral  ground,  the  zona 
libre,  and  their  eastern  line  is  the  western 
boundary  of  New  England.  Witness 
the  introduction  to  a volume  of  the  an- 
cient records  of  Southampton,  the  town  in 
which  these  hills  lie  (the  pretty  village 
being  just  east  of  them). 

“The  conclusion  of  the  first  period 
found  our  town  a part  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  This  was  a union  that  was 
a decided  benefit,  as  it  placed  them  under 
the  protection  of  a power  to  which  they 
could  look  for  sympathy  and  assistance 
in  time  of  danger,  and  placed  them  in  a 
position  to  be  helpful  in  return.  Had  the 
wishes  of  the  people  been  consulted,  the 
union  would  have  still  continued,  and  to- 
day our  delegates  to  the  Legislature  would 
ascend  the  Connecticut  River  rather  than 
the  Hudson,  and  we  should  receive  our 
laws  not  from  Albany  but  from  Hart- 
ford. . . .King  Charles  II.  had  granted 
to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  a patent  for  a vast  extent  of 
territory,  of  which  Long  Island  formed  a 
part.  After  the  conquest  of  New  Amster- 
dam the  Duke  proceeded  to  organize  his 
colony,  and  by  this  decree  the  island  was 
joined  to  New  York.  . . . 

“ The  protest  of  the  people  of  the  eastern 
towns  met  with  no  response.  . . . 

“But  it  requires  something  more  than 
the  patent  of  a king  and  the  order  of  a 
governor  to  change  the  wishes,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  dispositions  of  a people, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  South- 
ampton has  continued  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  New  England,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  in  all  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  as  much  as  any  portion  of  the  land 
of  steady  habits.” 
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This  statement  applies  with  equal  force 
to  Easthampton,  and  as  the  two  towns 
cover  the  whole  territory  from  Canoe 
Place  to  Montauk  Light,  here  we  have  our 
New  England  colony. 

Southampton,  as  has  been  often  stated, 
was  settled  in  1640,  by  men  from  Lynn, 
Massachusetts ; Easthampton  was  settled 
in  1649,  by  nine  men,  of  whom  six  came 
from  that  same  nourishing  town ; and  in 
the  village  of  Southampton,  when  it  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  there 
were  living  just  two  Irishmen  and  one 
German. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  a great  and  glorious  thing 
to  have  been  a Pilgrim  Father,  or  to  have 
descended  from  Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  can  not 
be  because  they  have  not  been  told  so  for 
more  than  a century  by  historians,  story- 
tellers, orators,  and  poets.  It  may  be  said 
without  prejudice  that  no  people,  tribe,  or 
sect  ever  had  abler  or  more  aggressive  par- 
tisans, and  it  is  not  very  long  since,  in  New 
England  at  least,  ostracism  awaited  the 
rash  man  who  claimed  that  the  subject  was 
not  treated  with  entire  fairness  by  them; 
who  hinted  at  suppressio  veri ; or  who 
dragged  to  light  ugly  and  damaging  facts. 
Yet  in  these  latter  days  there  have  arisen 
scoffers  and  agnostics  who,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  speakers  at  New  England  Society 
dinners,  have  boldly  asserted  that  the  ideal 
Pilgrim  Father  must  go  to  the  realm  of 
fable  and  join  Pocahontas  and  William 
Tell. 

To  no  such  irreverent  people  as  these 
should  our  modern  pilgrim  join  himself. 
Nevertheless  he  might  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  the  strictest  sects  of  the 
Pharisees — the  Cotton  Mathers  of  to-day — 
to  this  colony,  and  ask  if  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  fruits  there  shown  of  the 
old  Pilgrim  seed,  the  development  therein 
of  the  pure  Pilgrim  idea.  It  was  of  abso- 
lutely unmixed  origin.  It  was  planted 
away  from  the  haunts  of  the  Gentiles, 
with  water  on  three  sides  and  sand  bar- 
rens on  the  fourth.  The  colonists  were 
stanch  and  substantial,  and  they  became 
possessed  of  broad  lands.  Ample  crops 
rewarded  their  tilling,  fine  grazing  nour- 
ished their  flocks  and  herds,  and  game  and 
fish  abounded.  War  and  strife  touched 
them  but  yery  lightly,  and  fewr  alien 
hordes  invaded  their  domain.  A charm- 
ing climate,  the  purest  of  air,  the  most 
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bracing  of  breezes,  the  brightest  of  sun- 
light, were  theirs.  Later  on,  the  railroad 
and  telegraph,  inevitable  even  here,  met 
scant  welcome,  and  he  who  runs  may  read 
that  the  increase  of  material  prosperity  in 
late  years,  due  wholly  to  the  influx  of  un- 
invited sojourners  from  the  parts  beyond 
the  Shinnecock  Hills,  is  clouded  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  people  by  not  a little 
aversion  to  its  cause.  Yet  the  impartial 
observer  is  forced  to  couclude  that  this,  so 
to  speak,  irruption  of  theGoths  and  Vandals 
has  been  an  uncommonly  good  thing  for 
these  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ; has 
waked  them  from  the  sleep  of  two  centu- 
ries, and  infused  into  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  a portion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

So,  at  least,  thought  one  particular  mod- 
em pilgrim,  who  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
colony  fora  summer,  and  makes  some  rec- 
ord of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  avoids 
subjects  treated  by  able  predecessors ; he 
makes  no  allusion  to  Lyman  Beecher, 
John  Howard  Payne,  or  “Home,  sweet 
home”;  and,  excepting  in  one  strange 
and  romantic  story,  he  has  but  to  do  with 
the  colony  of  to-day,  “the  Hamptons”  of 
1885. 

The  Southampton  village  of  this  year  is 
an  altogether  charming  place.  A certain 
forefather  of  the  hamlet  is  said  to  hold  a 


different  opinion.  He  sadly  shakes  his 
head  and  says  that  it  “does  not  seem  like 
his  old  home,  with  all  these  carriages  going 
up  and  down  the  street.”  Perhaps  not; 
but  he  ought  to  find  a certain  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  land  has  advanced  to  $1500 
per  acre.  This  “ main  street,”  well  known 
in  history,  has  not  changed  so  much,  after 
all,  and  a walk  down  it  will  prove  very  in- 
teresting, especially  if  one  stop,  not  far 
from  the  station,  at  the  pleasant  home  of 
Mr.  William  R.  Post  (a  highly  respected 
and  intelligent  resident,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  town  is  as  accurate  as  his  memory 
of  the  past),  and  obtain  a few  data.  Just 
beyond,  and  where  the  road  from  “North 
^ea”  comes  in,  there  is  on  the  west  side 
a grave-yard — not  the  oldest  in  the  town. 
Crossing  this  to  “Windmill  Lane”  and 
passing  through  a couple  of  fields,  one 
comes  to  an  old  earth- work,  in  a very  fair 
state  of  preservation.  This  was  erected  by 
General  Erskine  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, and  is  a very  respectable  Revolu- 
tionary relic.  Returning  to  the  road,  and 
proceeding  southward,  we  find  that  two 
landmarks  of  the  past,  the  “Pelletreau” 
and  the  “ Jolines”  houses,  have  disappear- 
ed— and  more’s  the  pity;  but  the  “Sayre” 
house,  an  antique  of  the  best  class,  still  re- 
mains. A “Village  Improvement  Socie- 
ty” (largely,  as  a matter  of  course,  com- 
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posed  of  Gentiles)  has  put  up  pretty  and 
appropriate  signs  at  the  corners  of  the  old 
roads:  “Meeting-house  Lane”  (there  you 
have  the  genuine  old  New  England  preju- 


home.  Otherwise  the  architecture  is  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style. 

“I  don’t  care  much,”  said  a venerable 
visitor,  “for  these  old-fashioned  houses. 


THE  WINDMILL  COTTAGE. 


dice  — no  “church”  for  them),  “Job’s 
Lane,”  “Toylsome  Lane,”  etc.  Then  by 
turning  to  the  left  and  passing  through 
private  grounds,  one  comes  to  an  ancient 
cemetery,  in  which  Old  Mortality  would 
have  revelled:  1696  is  the  oldest  date  given 
in  previous  popular  sketches  of  this  region, 
but  1682  can  be  seen  here.  Then  there  is 
a substantial  estate  which,  as  Mr.  Post  in- 
forms us,  has  not  once  passed  by  deed  since 
1640;  and,  a little  farther  on,  the  house 
that  Captain  Barney  Green,  a splendid  old 
seaman,  has  built  for  his  boarders,  and 
wherein  he  has  constructed  hatches  through 
which,  by  means  of  block  and  tackle,  alike 
the  lordly  “ Saratoga”  and  the  unostenta- 
tious portmanteau  are  hoisted  to  the  upper 
rooms. 

Now  appears  at  the  right  the  Town  Pond, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Lake  Aga- 
wam. On  both  sides  of  it,  more  especially 
the  western  one,  appear  pretty  and  commo- 
dious modern  cottages,  and  conspicuous 
among  them  is  as  quaint  a dwelling  as 
heart  could  desire,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Betts,  of  New  York.  He  purchased  an  old 
windmill  at  Good  Ground,  moved  it  hith- 
er, and  has  converted  it  into  a summer 
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Just  look  here;  when  I want  to  open  the 
window  I have  to  open  half  the  side  of  the 
house.  No,  sir;  new  houses  are  good 
enough  for  me.” 

Beyond  the  pond,  to  the  south,  are  seen 
the  dunes  for  which  this  coast  is  noted. 
Just  on  the  hither  side  of  them  stands  a 
perfect  little  gem  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
“St.  Andrew’s  by  the  Sea,”  wholly  inex- 
pensive and  unpretending,  but  a marvel 
of  good  taste.  On  the  farther  side  are  the 
bathing-houses  and  the  sea;  not  the  sum- 
mer sea  of  Newport,  nor  yet  the  stern  Cai- 
vinistic  sea  north  of  Boston;  but  a rough, 
jolly,  hail-fellow-well-met  ocean,  with  a 
capacity,  in  certain  and  frequent  lights,  of 
taking  on  the  most  exquisite  blue  that  ever 
delighted  the  eye.  At  most  times  it  is  a 
friend  and  companion;  but  anon,  in  its 
boisterous  moods,  it  pitches  the  bathers 
out  of  the  way,  and  with  a great  rush 
bounds  over  the  sand  and  into  the  pond. 

Over  this  region  lies  almost  all  summer 
a clear  azure  sky,  and  the  air  is  of  the 
purest  and  the  most  electric.  Witness  the 
testimony  pf  all  visitors,  with  one  excep- 
tion. There  once  came  hither  an  old,  old 
man,  such  as  he  of  whom 
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“They  say  that  in  his  prime, 

Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  time 
Cut  him  down, 

Not  a better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town.” 

On  one  of  the  exquisite  days  of  summer, 
when  the  atmosphere  seemed  surcharged 


matter  from  his  mind  as  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  true  citizen  of  the  world.  Hap- 
py indeed  is  he,  pilgrim  or  resident,  cot- 
tager or  boarder,  whose  summer  lines  fall 
in  such  a pleasant  place. 

But  staff  in  hand,  and  “with  scrip  and 
sandal  slioon,”  the  pilgrim  must  hie  him 
eastward.  First  let  him  cross  the  railroad. 
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with  a subtle  and  life-giving  ether,  he  sat 
on  a pleasant  veranda,  lugubrious  and  a 
little  testy. 

Do  you  not  find  this  air  charming?” 
asked  an  enthusiastic  holiday-maker,  paus- 
ing, lawn-tennis  racket  in  hand,  to  pay  his 
respects.  The  old  man  raised  his  lack- 
lustre eyes  and  surveyed  the  questioner. 
“Sir,”  he  feebly  and  petulantly  said,  “I 
find  it  decidedly  debilitating  /” 

In  summer  the  place  is,  socially,  a very 
pleasant  Little  Pedlington.  In  the  eyes 
of  a discreet  scribe  and  pilgrim,  the  “city 
folks”  there  are  all  “ nice” ; the  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  between  the  cottager  and  the 
boarder  has  a less  sanguinary  aspect  than 
at  some  other  sea-side  towns;  the  “ dude” 
cometh  not;  and  if  on  the  beach  or  at  the 
post- office  the  pilgrim  hears  rumors  of 
“ cliques”  and  “sets,”  he  dismisses  the 
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and,  taking  a steep  country  road,  ascend 
“Barrel  Hill,”  chosen  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey. The  view  therefrom  is  charming. 
To  the  north  is  Peconic  Bay,  and  across 
it  the  cliff -bound  upper  shore.  To  the 
west  are  the  Sliinnecock  Hills,  Canoe 
Place,  and  the  trees  stretching  to  the  ho- 
rizon. To  the  south  are  the  village  and 
the  ocean;  and  to  the  east  a lovely  land- 
scape, with  a bay,  ponds,  hills,  fertile 
farms,  and  the  white  spires  of  Bridge- 
hampton. 

Were  there  no  other  proofs  of  the  New 
England  origin  of  this  colony,  it  would  be 
demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  sign- 
boards, with  black  letters  on  a white 
ground,  and  a friendly  hand,  with  index 
finger,  somewhat  out  of  drawing,  pointing 
in  one  direction  and  another.  A jolly 
party  of  pilgrims,  on  a beautiful  morning 
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near  the  end  of  the  summer,  consulted  one 
of  them,  and  this  is  what  it  read : 44  Bridge- 
hampton,  G m. ; Easthampton,  12  m. ; Sag, 
8 m. ; Montauk,  30  m. ; Sag  Harbor,  10  m.” 

Then,  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  bra- 
cing breeze,  they  proceeded  to  test  its  ac- 
curacy. Past  Water  Mill,  where  is  as  pic- 
turesque a building  as  ever  escaped  the 
attention  of  an  artist,  past  the  head  of 
Mecox  Bay,  past  old  windmills  and  fields 
of  ripe  corn  and  fine  houses  of  the  colo- 
nial period,  they  went  until  the  spires  and 
tree  - bordered  street  of  Bridgehampton 
were  near.  Then,  turning  from  the  main 
turnpike,  they  wended  their  wray  to  Sag, 
or  Sagg  (formerly  Sagaponack),  and  if 
there  be  a place  more  weird  in  its  preter- 
natural quiet,  let  it  be  named.  Sag  Har- 
bor— known  to  time-tables  of  railroads 
and  steamers,  and  ancient  home  of  the 
whale-fishery  — was  but  the  “harbor  of 
Sag,”  and  is  newer  than  this  slumbering 
hamlet,  to  which  it  was  once  tributary. 
Let  the  would-be  recluse  seek  no  further. 
Sag  is  only  “8  m.”  from  Southampton 
and  its  gay  cottages,  but  it  might  be  a 
thousand  miles  awray,  and  evolved  bodily 
— grass-grown  street,  old  grave  yard,  and 
all — from  the  seventeenth  century.  Far- 
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ther  to  the  eastward  Wainscot  bears  it  fit- 
ting company,  and  then,  after  a glimpse 
of  Georgica  Lake,  one  turns  to  the  north- 
ward, then  to  the  eastward,  and  Easthamp- 
ton is  at  hand.  As  the  pilgrims  traversed 
its  long,  wide,  shady  main  street  they 
passed  as  usual  the  southern  cemetery, 
then  a small  Episcopal  church,  a substan- 
tial brown  house,  and  a little  inn;  and 
then  one  of  them,  the  present  scribe,  bade 
them,  keeping  these  landmarks  in  mind, 
listen  to  the  following  strange  and  true 
story,  which  he  called 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EASTHAMPTON. 

The  time  has  come  when  I am  at  liberty 
to  make  public  one  of  the  strangest  stories 
ever  given  to  the  world — a story  so  strange 
and  so  romantic  that  if  it  were  not  abso- 
lutely true  it  would  be  pronounced  un- 
likely to  the  verge  of  impossibility.  Its 
most  minute  details  have  been  known  to 
me  for  more  than  four  years,  but  for  sev- 
eral reasons  it  has  not  been  permitted  me 
until  now  to  narrate  them. 

I. 

It  was  April,  1840,  forty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  six  years  before  the  Mexican  war. 
Where  San  Francisco,  with  its  350,000  in- 
habitants, now  stands,  was  then,  and  for 
nine  years  later,  the  little  Mexican  settle- 
ment of  Yerba  Buena,  whither  a young 
man  who  wrote  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast  went  in  a Boston  ship  for  hides. 
Denver,  with  its  50,000  inhabitants,  was 
founded  nineteen  years  after. 

We  44  make  history”  so  fast  in  this  coun- 
try that  forty-  five  years  with  us  count 
for  more,  indeed,  in  the  world’s  progress 
44  than  a cycle  of  Cathay.”  In  this  sleepy 
corner  of  Long  Island,  however,  there  has 
been  precious  little  change  for  the  better, 
and  Easthampton  was  a more  important 
place  than  now  in  this  month  of  April 
aforesaid.  It  was  perhaps  on  just  such  a 
day  as  this — the  sea  as  blue,  the  air  as 
clear,  the  sails  of  the  old  windmills  as  act- 
ive— that  a high-bred,  dignified  gentle- 
man, about  fifty  years  of  age,  walked  up 
to  the  little  inn,  followed  by  an  attendant. 

In  a pleasant  voice,  and  with  a Scotch 
accent,  he  asked  if  he  could  have  accom- 
modations. The  landlord  looked  at  him 
with  a certain  hesitation. 

4 4 Is  that  man  your  servant?”  lie  asked. 

44  He  is,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Well,  he  must  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  you.” 
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“I shall  conform  to  your  customs  and 
regulations,”  was  the  smiling  answer. 

For  five  long  years  did  this  courtly  gen- 
tleman sleep  in  the  cramped  chambers, 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  at  the  frugal 
board,  of  this  humble  hostelry.  Then  he 
became  an  inmate — fortunate  enough  he 
was  to  find  such  good  friends — of  the  home 
of  the  Huntington  family,  and  in  that  sub- 
stantial house  (it  is  the  fourth  from  the 
old  Presbyterian  church,  going  south)  he 
spent  about  twenty-five  years  more.  He 
was  a man  of  marked  piety  and  benevo- 
lence, of  charming  manners  and  address, 
of  extreme  culture,  of  rare  social  qualities. 
He  had  been  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Jeffrey  and  the  literary  giants  of  his  day. 
He  had  ample  means,  and  remittances 
came  to  him  through  a chain  of  banks, 
ending  in  a well-known  New  York  house, 
who  denied  any  knowledge  of  his  person- 
ality or  belongings. 

He  led  a blameless,  a lovely  life,  in  this 
quiet  town.  He  was  the  friend  of  all,  the 
comforter  of  the  afflicted,  the  helper  of  the 
needy.  Books  anti  magazines  in  large 
store  came  to  him.  He  versified  the 
Psalms,  and  taught  Latin  to  the  boys.  A 
blameless  and  lovely  life  indeed;  but  a 
martyrdom,  a living  death,  one  would 
have  said,  to  a man  of  his  tastes  and  ante- 
cedents. Think  of  it!  He  remained,  an 
exile,  in  this  town  for  nearly  thirty-one 
years — from  early  in  his  fiftieth  to  the  end 
of  his  eighty-first  year.  In  all  this  time 
lie  never  saw  the  face  of  a relative  or  an 
old  friend.  He  went  at  first  on  Sundays 
to  the  Episcopal  church  at  Sag  Harbor, 
seven  miles  distant,  but  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  building  of  the  little  one  in 
Easthampton  which  we  just  passed;  he 
contributed  largely  to  its  support,  and  he 
was  made  a lay  reader,  and  for  a long 
time  conducted  the  services  himself.  With 
the  exception  of  this  churcli-going  at  Sag 
Harbor,  the  only  time  in  thirty-one  years 
that  this  remarkable  man  passed  the  limits 
of  the  little  village  was  on  the  occasion  of 
a single  trip  to  Southampton,  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  servant,  a Scotch 
valet,  went  to  the  West,  and  married. 
He  made  his  appearance  at  intervals,  evi- 
dently to  extort  money  from  his  old 
master. 

During  his  entire  life  in  Easthampton 
this  mau  successfully  defeated  all  attempts 
to  discover  his  identity.  When  he  enter- 
ed the  little  inn  in  April,  1840,  the  name  he 
gave  was  John  Wallace;  John  Wallace 


he  was  to  the  end ; and  John  Wallace  is  the 
name  which  you  will  find,  under  a cross 
and  anchor,  on  the  plain  white  marble 
slab  in  that  southern  cemetery  over  which 
the  old  windmill  watches.  To  the  excel- 
lent family  with  whom  he  lived,  and 
whose  kindness  to  him  while  on  earth  and 
tender  regard  for  his  memory  are  altogeth- 
er lovely,  he,  waking  or  sleeping,  stalwart 
or  failing,  in  the  close  intimacy  of  three 
decades,  gave  no  word.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  his  neighbors  and  benefici- 
aries, accepted  his  kindness  and  construct- 
ed theories  about  him.  With  the  perverse- 
ness of  poor  human  nature,  they  construct- 
ed them  to  his  detriment.  He  was  a bish- 
op of  the  English  Church — “ another  good 
man  gone  wrong.”  He  was  a murderer. 
He  was — Heaven  knows  what  not!  As 
years  passed  by,  and  the  place  was  more 
and  more  frequented  in  summer  by  “city 
folks,”  curiosity  spread,  and  grew  apace. 
The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
discover  who  John  Wallace  was.  One 
man,  bearing  an  old  New  Yrork  name,  and 
since  dead,  had  the  ill  grace  to  threaten 
him.  He  told  him  that  the  “census 
marshal”  was  coming,  and  that  unless  he 
told  that  functionary  just  who  lie  was,  he 
would  be  put  in  prison.  After  this  inter- 
view the  late  excellent  Dr.  Huntington 
found  the  poor  old  gentleman  in  a piti- 
able state,  and  learned  of  the  threat  just 
made. 

“Give  yourself  no  concern,”  said  he. 
“The  ‘census  marshal1  has  been  here. 
He  asked  your  name.  I told  him,  and  he 
has  gone.”  But  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
or  31st  of  December,  1870,  there  came  to 
the  door  a census  marshal  who  could  not 
be  barred  out,  a messenger  who  brought 
at  once  a summons  and  a release.  Mr. 
Wallace  raised  himself  from  his  peaceful 
pillow — there  was  not  even  time  for  him, 
like  Colonel  Newcome,  to  say  “ Adsum” 
— his  head  dropped,  and  his  eighty -first 
year,  his  lonely  life,  and  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1870  came  to  an  end  together.  One 
can  almost  fancy  that  even  in  the  solemn 
moment  when  his  soul  left  the  weary  body 
there  may  have  come  to  him  a flash  of  sat- 
isfaction that  he  had  baffled  all  the  cu- 
rious, intrusive  disturbers  of  his  peace.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  Shakespeare, 
“ he  died  and  made  no  sign.” 

Often  during  his  life  in  the  village  he 
would  come  from  the  post-office  holding 
a letter  in  his  hand,  and  remark,  “This  is 
from  my  lady  friend  in  Edinburgh.” 
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When  he  had  passed  away,  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington, with  rare  good  taste  and  pathetic 
kindness,  wrote  a letter  describing  his  last 
moments.  She  addressed  it  to  ‘ 4 Mr.  Wal- 
lace’s Lady  Friend,  Edinburgh,”  and  sent 
it  through  the  chain  of  banks  through 
which  the  old  man’s  money  had  come. 
In  due  time  a reply  arrived — cold,  formal, 
unsympathetic.  It  was  signed, “ Mr.  Wal- 
lace's Lady  Friend .” 

II. 

“Who  was  Mr.  Wallace?”  I see  the 
question  in  your  eyes.  I went  to  East- 
hampton  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  and  did 
my  best  to  find  out.  I talked  with  Mrs. 
Huntington  and  Miss  Cornelia  Hunting- 
ton  (author  of  a charming  little  mono- 
graph anent  Easthampton  and  its  ways  in 
days  gone  by,  called  “Sea  Spray”),  and  I 
should  count  a pilgrimage  fruitful  which 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. I found  them  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit  enjoying  a green  old  age,  loved  and 
respected  by  all.  They  told  me  much  of 
great  interest  about  Mr.  Wallace, and  among 
other  things  they  spoke  of  finding  copies 
of  his  accounts  (of  charities  in  his  native 
land)  with  the  headings  torn  off.  One 
had  been  carelessly  torn,  and  on  it  I found 
a name.  I sent  this  name  with  a mass  of 
notes  to  my  late  accomplished  friend  Rob- 
ert Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Dundee,  Scotland, 
author  of  A History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century , and  other  interesting  works. 
In  a few  weeks  he  wrote  me  that  he  was 
“on  the  trail.”  In  a few  weeks  more  he 
sent  me  what  he  properly  called  “a  very 
tantalizing  letter.”  Said  he,  “ I know  the 
mystery  to  the  very  bottom,  but — I may 
not  tell  you  /” 

Not  a little  disappointed,  I communi- 
cated this  information  to  a circle  of  equal- 
ly disappointed  friends.  One  of  them,  a 
distinguished  divine,  told  me  that  “ it  made 
his  flesh  creep  like  one  of  Wilkie  Collins's 
stories.”  Then  I went  to  Scotland?  No 
— to  Colorado,  of  all  places  in  the  w orld, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1879, 1 found  out  all  about  the  poor 
exile.  As  living  persons  are  concerned 
in  the  manner  of  my  discovery,  I may 
not  rightly  publish  the  details  thereof; 
but  they  are  among  the  strangest  happen- 
ings of  any  life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on 
my  return  I held  all  the  clews,  proofs, 
and  facts  in  my  hands,  and  that  only  now 
am  I permitted  to  tell  the  truth  about  John 
Wallace. 
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III. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know  how  distin- 
guished and  important  a judicial  officer  is 
the  High  Sheriff  of  a great  Scotch  county. 
Such  distinguished  and  important  officer 

wras,  in  1840,  Sheriff  W , resident  in 

Edinburgh.  He  wTas  a bachelor  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  famed  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  his  good  w orks.  He  w as 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan.  His  services  to  the  state  had 
earned  him  a public  testimonial.  He  had 
“honor, love,  obedience, troops  of  friends.” 
He  was  a founder  and  ardent  supporter  of 
Sunday-schools.  People  flocked  from  cul- 
tured Edinburgh  homes  to  hear  his  week- 
ly addresses  to  the  children. 

One  day,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  there 
wTas  made  against  him  the  subtle  charge 
of  a grave  and  mysterious  crime.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
vocate went  to  a mutual  friend. 

“Go  to  Sheriff  W at  once,”  said  he, 

in  sad  and  measured  tones,  “and  tell  him 
that  when  I go  to  my  office  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow-  morning  a warrant  will  issue 
for  his  arrest.” 

That  night  Sheriff  W died  out  of 

Scotland.  He  had  just  time  to  say  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  more  than 
an  indiscretion,  but  that  he  could  not  face 
even  the  shame  of  that. 

His  disappearance  is  mourned  in  Edin- 
burgh after  all  these  long  years,  and  tears 
come  to  the  eyes  of  old  friends  when  it  is 
mentioned.  The  man  wTho  so  patiently 
bore  the  long  crucifixion  of  a self-imposed 
exile,  the  man  who  endured  the  penance 
of  thirty-one  years  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  the  man  who  read  the  beau- 
tiful service  in  the  little  Easthampton 
Church,  was  no  John  Wallace.  Under 
the  white  marble  tablet  in  the  old  East- 
hampton cemetery  sleeps  the  scholar,  the 
great  jurist,  the  courtly  gentleman,  the 
humble  Christian — Sheriff  W . 

A grim  story,  is  it  not?  The  pilgrims 
all  thought  so,  and  they  were  still  talking 
about  it  when  they  stopped  for  dinner  at 
the  one  inn  of  Amaganset. 

Not  far  from  Amaganset  the  road  makes 
a sharp  descent  from  a bluff,  and  then 
comes  the  five-mile  stretch  of  sand,  through 
which  “the chariot  wrheels drove  heavily.” 
Finally,  after  a sharp  climb,  one  reaches 
the  higher  ground.  Of  the  road  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  a good  wrord.  It  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  first  one 
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can  the  most  ardent  sentimentalist  over- 
come such  stubborn  statements  as  were 
brought  out  in  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween a pilgrim  and  an  unemotional  sum- 
mer resident? 

“But  we  want  to  see  the  king.  Why 
should  you  not  feel  some  respect  for  a gen- 
uine monarch?  You  run  after  royalty 
whenever  you  have  a chance.  You  de- 
light to  honor  Malagassees,  Coreans, 
w’hat  not.  Why  not  exalt  this  native 
American  king  ?” 

44  Well,  I’m  afraid  he  is  rather  a dilapi- 
dated monarch.  Last  year  you  could  hire 
him  and  his  wagon  for  one  dollar  per 
diem.  This  year  prices  have  advanced. 
The  prince,  the  heir-apparent,  bought  an 
old  barouche  for  thirty  dollars  at  East- 
hampton,  and  he  charges  a dollar  and  a 
haif.” 

44 1 suppose  the  poor  king  felt  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  work  when  all  these  haugh- 
ty strangers  had  arrived.  He  is  one  of 
Dr.  Doran's  4 monarchs  retired  from  busi- 
ness.’ ” 

44  Yes,  he  has  retired — into  the  lock-up 
at  Eastliampton.” 

Shade  of  Fenimore  Cooper ! Can  these 
things  be  so? 

In  a short  time  the  pilgrimage  came  to 
an  end.  The  carriage  ceased  to  roll  from 
side  to  side,  for  it  could  go  no  farther.  It 
was  dusk  when  the  pilgrims  ascended  the 
iron  stairway  of  the  lonely  light-house. 
An  elderly  man  had  just  touched  the  wick 
with  a match,  and  stood  placidly  watch- 
ing the  flame  creeping  around  it.  On 
three  sides  lay  the  sea;  on  the  fourth,  the 
rolliug  peninsula.  Block  Island  loomed 
up  to  the  eastward;  on  the  south,  the  wa- 
ter reached  to  the  antarctic  continent;  on 


the  north,  one  saw  the  New  England  which 
sent  our  colonists  to  plant  the  settlement 
which  New  York  has  claimed. 

None  have  failed,  none  can  fail,  to  real- 
ize the  unique  character  of  Montauk  Point. 
One  of  our  pilgrims  had  read  Starr  King's 
graphic  description  of  a night  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington,  in  whicl^Jie 
speaks  of  himself  as  44  in  this  foretop  of 
New  England,  scudding  through  space.” 
So  he  ventured  to  call  Montauk  Point  the 
top  gallant  forecastle  of  New  York*. 

People  who  wrant  an  original  experi- 
ence may  be  confidently  recommended  to 
explore  this  New  England  colony  with 
some  thoroughness,  and  not  to  wait  for 
the  railroad  to  visit  Montauk  Point.  May 
it  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  of  them  to 
sit  on  the  clilf  before  dark  and  look  at  a 
fine  ship  standing  well  in  before  she  tacks 
and  stands  out  again!  A poet  who  had 
44  had  his  hands  in  the  tar  bucket,”  and,  as 
an  old  captain  said,  4 4 knew  how  to  tack 
ship  and  write  poetry  too,”  once  described 
it,  and  his  last  three  verses  will  recur  to 
any  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  read 
them : 

“ 4 Let  go  and  haul !’  ’tis  the  last  command, 

And  the  head-sails  till  to  the  blast  once  more  ; 

Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land, 

With  the  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

44  What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall  t 
1 steady  the  helm  for  the  opeu  sea; 

The  first  mate  clamors,  4 Belay  there,  all !’ 

And  the  captain’s  breath  once  more  comes 
free. 

44  And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly — 

Little  care  I how  the  gusts  may  blow; 

In  my  fok’sle  bunk  in  a jacket  dry, 

Eight  bells  has  struck,  and  my  watch’s  below. ,v 
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I WAS  married  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
to  a husband  about  fifteen  years  old- 
er than  myself — an  Indian  officer,  whose 
name  subsequently  became  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  dark  days  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  I was  an  officer's  daugh- 
ter, and,  like  other  young  English  women 
bred  to  regimental  life,  was  an  expert 
horsewoman,  unaffected  by  fatigue,  ready 
for  anything  that  might  “ turn  up”  in  a 
life  of  military  adventure. 

Colonel  Effingham  had  been  long 
enough  a bachelor  to  be  somewhat  “set 
in  his  ways,”  as  an  old  servant  in  our 
family  phrased  it;  but  I loved  him  all  the 
better  for  his  scrupulousness,  his  exacti- 
tude, his  delight  in  order,  and  his  sense 
of  strict  propriety  in  little  things. 

To  my  great  delight  he  received  orders 
to  execute  some  military  commissions  in 
Persia,  and  to  visit,  on  the  way  to  north- 
ern India,  the  strong  city  of  Herat,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  diplomatic  com- 
munication with  certain  disaffected  Af- 
ghan chiefs  who  had  hill  forts  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan. 

We  landed  at  Joppa  in  the  early  spring 
of  1857,  visited  the  Holy  Places,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  caravan  route  to  Damascus. 
There  we  stopped  several  days,  not  mere- 
ly to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  City  of 
Roses,  not  merely  to  buy  horses  and  to 
organize  our  travelling  party  to  Bagdad, 
but  because  Damascus  is  a city  famous 
for  chess-playing,  and  my  husband,  who 
was  well  known  in  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence 
and  in  the  London  chess  clubs,  was  anx- 
ious to  measure  himself  with  Oriental 
players.  He  never  travelled  without  his 
portable  pegged  set  of  chess-men,  and  al- 
though I was  by  no  means  of  the  same  force 
as  himself  (no  woman,  I believe,  has  ever 
been  a great  chess-player),  I could  play 
well  enough,if  he  gave  me  sufficient  odds, 
to  make  a respectable  pis-aller. 

From  Damascus  wre  went  to  Bagdad, 
where  I first  was  introduced  into  a harem, 
and  derived  little  edification  from  the  gig- 
gling, romping,  coarse  familiarity  of  its 
inhabitants.  However,  these  ladies  were 
royal  odalisques , not  ladies  of  high  rank, 
wives,  mothers,  and  grandmothers  in  re- 
spectable families. 

Next  we  pushed  on  to  Ispahan,  through 
a province  in  which  the  English  were 
more  feared  than  beloved  at  that  period, 
England  having  just  concluded  a very 
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expensive  and  very  useless  war  with  Per- 
sia, by  which  she  wrested  from  her  the 
Afghan  city  of  Herat,  and  restored  it  to 
an  Afghan  chieftain. 

At  Ispahan  our  party  was  increased  by 
a young  Frenchman,  M.  Jean  Desire 
Croisset,  who  had  come  out  to  Persia  in 
the  suite  of  an  ambassador.  He  was  an 
artist,  travelling  at  present  for  travel’s 
sake,  or  rather  that  he  might  make  some 
sketches — preparing  himself,  he  said,  “for 
the  Salon  of  1858,”  where,  indeed,  he  final- 
ly achieved  the  success  he  hoped  for  by 
some  Oriental  interiors.  I omitted  to  say 
that  Lieutenant  James  Bruce,  my  hus- 
band’s acting  secretary,  made  one  of  our 
party. 

After  leaving  Ispahan  we  travelled 
nearly  due  east  toward  the  mountain 
chain  that  divides  the  fertile  valley  of 
Herat  from  the  Persian  frontier. 

One  evening  toward  sunset,  after  a hard 
day’s  ride, we  found  ourselves  in  a gloomy 
gorge  of  the  dividing  range  between  Persia 
and  Afghanistan.  We  had  skirted  for  sev- 
eral days  past  the  great  desert  of  Khoras- 
san.  A barren  and  desolate  landscape 
stretched  behind  us.  No  verdure  bright- 
ened the  brown  bare  ground.  Nothing 
grew  in  that  parched  soil  except  the  bleach- 
ed and  blasted  stems  of  the  asafcetida  plant, 
which  looked  like  the  bare  bones  of  a skel- 
eton. 

We  were  very  much  fatigued.  Indeed, 
I was  hardly  able  to  sit  upright  oil  my 
horse,  Malek,  a tall,  maneless  Turcoman 
animal,  for  which  my  husband  had  ex- 
changed the  lovely  gray  Arab  of  the  Syr- 
ian desert  w hich  had  carried  me  to  the  Per- 
sian capital.  We  had  three  men-servants 
with  us,  five  sumpter -mules,  with  what 
Croisset  called  ces  brigands  of  muleteers, 
the  worry  of  our  existence,  and  a Persian 
guard,  under  charge  of  a ferocious-looking 
non-commissioned  officer  called  a gho - 
laum,  a fellow  with  immense  riding-boots 
that  he  pulled  off  in  our  presence,  dyed 
hands  and  feet,  enormous  mustache  turn- 
ed up  to  his  cheek-bones,  a lofty  hat  of 
lamb-skin, and  an  arsenal  of  offensive  wea- 
pons. Poor  fellows!  they  probably  lived 
better  with  us  than  ever  they  had  done  in 
their  lives,  for  very  little  pay  trickles  from 
the  Shah’s  coffers  into  the  pockets  of  his 
privates,  and  the  commissariat  of  the  Per- 
sian army  is  maintained  on  a basis  of  star- 
vation. 
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All  at  once  in  the  distance,  lighted  up 
by  reflection  of  the  sun,  which  had  dropped 
behind  the  hill-tops  to  the  west  of  us,  we 
beheld  the  rough  walls  of  a hill  fort  about 
seven  miles  off.  Much  cheered  by  this 
sight,  we  hastened  forward,  and  as  we  rode 
on,  watching  with  apprehension  the  rough 
bowlders  in  our  path,  we  occasionally  gave 
a glance  upward  at  the  rugged  majesty  of 
the  hills,  that  often  seemed  to  stand  across 
our  road  and  bar  our  further  journey. 

Suddenly  there  came  in  sight  a party  of 
horsemen  (fifteen  or  twenty),  descending 
in  single  file  a steep  path  which  debouch- 
ed into  the  road  that  we  were  travelling. 
They  had  seen  us  long  before  we  had 
caught  sight  of  them , and  no  sooner  were 
they  upon  level  ground  than  they  formed 
a broken  line  and  came  rapidly  toward  us. 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,  Sophia,” said 
my  husband.  I was  not  in  the  least  afraid, 
but  I think  experience  rarely  modifies  a 
man’s  early  accepted  theories  about  wo- 
men. “ It  is  a party  from  the  fort  above. 
They  are  evidently  on  no  hostile  errand.” 

As  my  husband  said  this,  the  chiefs  of 
the  band  rode  in  advance  of  their  suite. 
One  was  a fine  old  Oriental  gentleman 
with  a white  beard,  the  other  an  extraor- 
dinarily picturesque  young  man,  dressed 
with  great  care,  and  apparently  about 
twenty.  He  wore  a loose  cloak  made  of 
the  long  hair  of  the  mountain  goat,  but 
underneath  it  was  a European  frock-coat 
beautifully  embroidered.  Round  his  waist 
was  a priceless  shawl  of  soft  and  varied 
tints,  from  which  peered  the  butts  of  a pair 
of  silver-mounted  pistols,  and  the  jewelled 
handle  of  a dagger.  He  had  a sword  of 
Oriental  make,  and  at  his  back  hung  an 
English  fowling-piece.  His  turban  was 
another  beautiful  shawl  put  on  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  wore  buff  riding  boots  made 
after  the  pointed  fashion  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  managed  his  horse  with  ex- 
traordinary grace  and  vigor.  The  suite, 
too,  as  they  rode  up,  vied  with  each  other 
in  feats  of  horsemanship. 

When  fifty  yards  from  our  party  the 
leaders  threw  themselves  suddenly  from 
their  saddles, and  their  followers  with  their 
cruel  Afghan  bits  reined  back  their  horses. 
We  halted,  and  our  gentlemen  dismount- 
ed. I covered  my  face  and  bust  with  a 
large  thick  veil  of  green  barege  given  to 
me  for  that  purpose  by  the  wife  of  an 
American  missionary  whom  we  met  at 
Jerusalem. 

My  husband  and  his  two  friends  were  at 
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once  embraced  by  the  Afghan  gentlemen, 
and  returned  the  salutation.  Then,  after 
exchanging  a few  words  in  Persian,  all  re- 
mounted, and  the  leaders  of  the  hill  par- 
ty, having  sent  one  of  their  horsemen  for- 
ward, turned  round,  not  without  remon- 
strance from  my  husband,  and  proceeded 
to  escort  us  up  the  path  down  which  they 
had  just  come. 

“Figurez  vous,madame ,”  said  M.Crois- 
set,  as  he  reined  his  horse  in  at  my  side, 
“that  this  is  the  young  chief  Abdul  Res- 
cind Khan,  on  his  way  to  be  married  1” 

“Then,  surely,”  I exclaimed,  “his  po- 
liteness is  not  going  so  far  as  to  disappoint 
his  bride  to  welcome  strangers?” 

“ His  hospitality  will  only  postpone  the 
wedding  ceremonies  a few  hours.  He  says 
that  they  will  last  a week  before  he  claims 
his  bride.  La  belle  fiancee  inhabits  an- 
other mud  fort  beyond  that  range  of  hills. 
Abdul  Rescind  was  required  not  to  appear 
there  till  this  evening.  D'ailleurs  he  is 
himself  one  of  those  banished  Afghan 
chiefs  with  whom  M.  le  Colonel  is  to  hold 
communication.  Yet  I wonder  how  his 
recreancy  will  be  taken  by  madame  la 
belle  m&re,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  the  fair 
Hafiza.” 

When  we  reached  an  open  space  of  lev- 
el ground  on  the  top  of  a steep  rise,  Abdul 
Resqliid  halted  us,  and  my  husband  took 
the  opportunity  to  bring  him  up  and  in- 
troduce him  to  me.  To  my  great  delight, 
he  could  talk  intelligible  French,  having 
shared  with  the  Shahzedeh  at  Teheran  les- 
sons in  the  language  of  diplomacy  and 
civilization,  given  by  a sort  of  sub-secre- 
tary in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. 

When  this  had  been  explained  to  me 
I no  longer  felt  it  necessary  to  muffle  my- 
self in  green  barege  in  deference  to  Ori- 
ental feeling. 

Slowly  ascending  in  the  gloom  of  the 
gorge,  we  could  see,  for  it  was  just  sunset, 
that  on  its  upper  edge  glowed  patches  of 
reflected  light,  and  that  parallel  with  the 
path  along  which  we  rode  brawled  a fierce 
mountain  stream,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  with  black  dark  pools  between  them. 
Our  gholaum  had  to  dismount  and  lead  my 
horse.  Even  then  we  could  hardly  keep 
him  on  his  feet,  for  Persian  shoeing  is  a 
mere  flat  sole  of  iron — which  accounted, 
my  husband  said,  for  the  expression 4 4 solid- 
hoofed”  applied  to  Asiatic  horses  in  the 
Iliad. 

At  length  we  emerged  on  smooth  and 
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open  ground,  and  Abdul  Rescind,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  him  by  our  French 
friend,  took  his  place  beside  me.  The  old 
man  was  his  uncle,  and  spoke  only  his 
own  language  and  Persian;  Abdul  Res- 
cind himself  was  chief  amongst  his  people. 

I lost  no  time  in  regretting  the  inoppor- 
tune moment  of  our  arrival,  telling  him 
how  sorry  we  were  to  break  in  upon  his 
marriage. 

He  hoped  we  might  delay  a week,  and 
honor  the  festivities  with  our  presence. 

I was  wild  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
told  him  we  would  certainly  do  so  if  I 
could  persuade  my  husband.  But  even 
as  I spoke  I thought  it  very  unlikely  Col- 
onel Effingham  would  be  able  to  indulge 
me  in  this  fancy,  as  he  had  business  with 
several  other  hill  chiefs,  amongst  them 
an  exiled  member  of  the  legitimate  royal 
dynasty  of  Afghanistan  living  in  the  hills 
beyond  Herat;  and  advice  he  had  re- 
ceived, both  at  Damascus  and  Ispahan, 
made  him  very  impatient  to  get  back  to 
India. 

At  last  the  fort,  which  we  had  lost  sight 
of  for  some  time,  appeared  again  quite  near 
us,  built  where  the  gorge  opened  out  into 
a level  space,  a mile  and  a half  wide. 
After  an  abrupt  descent  on  to  this  little 
plain,  we  forded  the  stream  beside  which 
we  had  ascended,  the  Afghans  watering 
their  horses  as  they  crossed  it,  and  gallop- 
ing them  ferociously  for  ten  minutes  after- 
ward, to  improve,  as  Abdul  Reschid  told 
me,  their  wind  and  speed. 

There  were  old  guns  on  the  old  parapet 
of  the  fort,  which  no  doubt  looked  like 
the  stronghold  of  some  Mouser  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  structure  was  of  rough, 
coarse,  sun-dried  bricks,  crumbling  in 
many  places. 

As  we  passed  through  the  massive  gate- 
way of  the  outer  works  into  the  first  court- 
yard, we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  retainers  of  the  family.  The 
meu  were  hearty,  well-looking  young  fel- 
lows, clad  in  slieep-skin ; the  women  were 
wrapped  up  in  white  veils  and  coarse  blue 
drapery.  By  this  time  I was  again  muf- 
fled in  the  green  barege  of  the  missionary 
lady.  We  continued  to  ride  through  a 
sort  of  market-place  or  bazar,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  as  many  beggars  and  fakirs 
as  sellers  and  buyers,  and  soon  we  came 
to  the  great  moat  that  guarded  the  citadel. 

Over  this  we  passed  upon  a draw-bridge, 
which  was  lowered  at  our  summons,  and 
soon  we  were  in  the  inner  quadrangle. 
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Abdul  Reschid,  coming  to  my  side,  helped 
me  to  dismount,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
interior. 

There  then  seemed  some  delay  in  finding 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  after 
lingering  in  an  empty  room,  where  my 
gentlemen  did  not  join  me,  Abdul  Reschid 
himself  led  me  through  long,  crooked,  and 
ill-lighted  passages  to  a short  flight  of 
stone  steps  which  led  down  into  an  inner 
yard.  There,  at  a small  door  on  the  left, 
we  were  received  by  an  ugly  black  woman, 
and  I was  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  Abdul  Reschid. 

Harem  life  is  very  much  the  same  in 
all  places.  In  general,  the  Frankish  visitor 
is  received  in  state,  and  is  shown  all  the 
wealth,  splendor,  and  jewelry  that  can  be 
collected  or  even  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion; but  here  there  was.  little  welcome 
and  no  display".  * 

Myr  arrival  was  a disappointment.  The 
lady-mother  was  evidently  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  her  son  had  been 
turned  back  on  his  wedding  journey. 

The  harem  had  had  a great  deal  to  think 
about  for  many  weeks,  and  therefore  had 
not  the  usual  curiosity  to  inspect  a Ferin- 
ghee  lady.  Why  the  old  ladies  and  their 
attendants  had  not  gone  themselves  to  the 
wedding,  or  even  if  they  proposed  to  go 
next  day,  I never  knew.  They  spoke  no 
language  I could  understand,  for  though, 
like  a daughter  of  the  regiment,”  my 
speech  was  pretty  polyglot,  neither  Persian 
nor  Afghan  was  among  my  accomplish- 
ments. I was  very  tired  too,  and  what  I 
wanted  most  was  a warm  bath,  which  I con- 
trived to  ask  for  by  signs.  This  occasioned 
sour  looks  and  voluble  consultations.  The 
truth  was,  the  hummcium,  or  bath  cham- 
bers, of  the  establishment  were  just  then 
wanted  for  the  gentlemen,  whose  com- 
fort, of  course,  had  to  be  considered  before 
that  of  a woman. 

At  last  I was  conducted  through  the 
court-yard  to  a sort  of  out-house,  attended 
by  all  the  women  of  the  anderoun,  except 
the  two  old  ladies,  and  there  found  a ne- 
gress  with  a vessel  of  hot  water,  which  she 
proposed  to  dash  over  me  as  I stood  upou 
a stone.  I could  not  consent  to  take  myr 
bath  in  public  in  that  fashion,  and  so  had 
to  decline  the  refreshment,  but  I succeed- 
ed in  getting  hold  of  the  warm  water,  with 
which  I effected  partial  ablutions. 

The  greatest  trial  to  travellers  in  the 
East  is  at  all  times  the  want  of  privacy. 
Everywhere  people  crowd  upon  you.  An 
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Oriental  may  be  said  never  to  be  alone, 
and  as  probably  centuries  have  produced 
little  change  in  the  habits  of  the  East, 
“one  can  understand,” says  an  Eastern 
traveller,  “ the  expression  of  the  Bible 
about  our  Lord’s  retiring  apart  to  pray,  on 
a mountain-top,  or  in  a garden.”  There  is 
no  help  for  it — no  remedy.  One  can  only 
ignore  the  truth,  and  proceed  as  if  privacy 
existed. 

To  my  further  regret  and  mortification 
I was  in  no  condition  to  make  a creditable 
appearance  among  Oriental  ladies.  I was 
dizzy  with  weariness.  My  cloth  habit  was 
travel-stained  and  worn,  and  I had  very 
little  finery  in  the  “mule’s  burden”  of  a 
wardrobe  that  alone  I was  permitted  to 
add  to  our  impedimenta.  However,  I 
had  one  blue  silk  dress  with  handsome  lace 
upon  the  sleeves  and  neck,  and  in  this  I 
proceeded  to  array  myself,  in  spite  of  my 
great  weariness,  all  the  ladies  and  servants 
of  the  anderoiin  fingering  every  article  I 
took  out  of  my  valise  before  I put  it  on. 

We  had  the  usual  black  coffee,  the 
usual  offer  of  pipes,  a water-melon,  and 
some  trays  of  sweetmeats.  I needed  more 
substantial  food,  and  was  nearly  starved. 
I saw  nothing  of  my  husband,  and  no 
place  seemed  to  be  assigned  to  us  to  sleep 
in.  I grew  as  nervous  and  out  of  spirits 
as  possible. 

At  last,  at  half  past  ten,  as  my  watch 
told  me,  the  heavy  leathern  curtain  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  lifted,  and  Ab- 
dul Rescind  came  into  the  room.  His 
women  gave  a sort  of  little  scream  when 
they  found  I did  not  veil  myself,  but  he 
advanced  smiling,  and  seated  himself  be- 
side me  on  the  divan. 

“M.  Croisset  tells  me,”  he  said,  “that 
you  can  paint  pictures,  and  he  prays  you, 
upon  his  behalf,  as  I do  upon  mine,  to  take 
some  sketches  of  these  ladies  for  both  of 
us.” 

Tired  as  I was,  I could  not  refuse  this 
favor  to  a bridegroom  who  to  his  hospital- 
ity had  postponed  his  bride.  I got  out  my 
color-box  and  drawing-block,  and  succeed- 
ed in  pleasing  both  the  young  chief  and 
his  women.  Two  or  three  of  them  were 
picturesque,  though  only  servant -girls, 
but  the  manners  of  the  anderoiin  seemed 
to  place  all  its  inmates  on  a footing  of  fa- 
miliarity. 

“Ah!”  said  the  young  chief,  “howl 
wish  you  could  have  painted  for  me  the 
picture  of  Hafiza!  My  mother  tells  me 
she  is  beautiful.  Fair  almost  as  a daugh- 


ter of  Feringhistan,  eyes  large  and  softly 
brown  and  golden  tinted,  like  a doves 
eyes,  her  hair  low  upon  her  forehead.” 

“Will  you  bring  her  to  live  here?”  I 
asked. 

“ Yes — to  my  mother.” 

“I  should  not  like  that,”  I said;  “we 
Western  wives  prefer  to  have  our  house- 
holds and  our  husbands  to  ourselves.” 

“But  Hafiza  is  not  old  enough  to  give 
laws  to  a harem.  It  needs  judgment,  ex- 
perience, and  discretion.  The  mother 
regulates  everything  concerning  domestic 
life  in  the  family  of  a follower  of  the 
Prophet.  Hafiza  will  occupy  herself  with 
her  own  beauty,  and  with  binding  fast  to 
her  the  heart  of  her  husband.” 

“Well,  at  least  she  will  escape,”  I 
thought,  “the  cares  of  the  first  year  of 
married  life — that  sudden  plunge  into  the 
responsibilities  of  matronhood  in  which 
many  a young  happiness  sinks  never  to 
rise.” 

“ The  life  of  the  anderoun  must  be  very 
monotonous — very  dull  sometimes,  ” I ven- 
tured to  say  to  him. 

“We  of  the  new  generation  but  too 
often  find  it  so,”  he  answered,  replying 
from  the  man’s  stand -point,  “and  it  is 
because  of  the  want  of  education  for  our 
women.  Some  of  my  friends  who  have 
been  admitted  to  intercourse  with  ladies 
like  yourself  complain  of  the  attacks  of 
melancholy  and  disgust  they  now  experi- 
ence in  the  harem.  The  abject  submission 
that  prevails  among  our  women  destroys 
love,  they  tell  me,  at  its  very  birth,  and  I 
have  known  cases  where  the  tedium  of  do- 
mestic life  has  led  to  a taste  dishonorable 
in  all  ways  to  a Mussulman — a taste  for 
forbidden  liquors.  However,”  he  added, 
brightening,  “I  intend  to  educate  Hafiza. 
I saw  something  of  the  lady  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite, 
some  years  ago  in  Persia.  I have  a dream 
that  my  Hafiza  may  become  like  those 
incomparable  women.  While  I lead  my 
present  life,  removed  from  war  and  poli- 
tics, it  will  be  a delightful  task  to  elevate 
and  instruct  her.” 

I thought  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Vallette, 
the  French  ambassadress  of  whom  he 
spoke.  I had  known  her  in  Paris.  She 
was  by  birth  an  American ; the  most  per- 
fect woman  of  the  world  (in  its  best  sense) 
I had  ever  seen.  Skillful  in  business,  per- 
fect in  dress, charming  in  society,  as  warm- 
hearted as  she  was  beautiful,  gifted  with 
purest  taste  and  perfect  tact,  esteemed  by 
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women  for  what  she  did.  and  loved  by 
men  for  what  she  was,  I thought  a little 
Afghan  or  Persian  girl  ran  small  chance 
of  being  modelled  on  her  pattern.  Abdul 
Rescind,  however,  gave  little  time  for  my 
reflections.  He  was  eager  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice how  to  set  about  the  education  of 
Hafiza.  His  plans  reminded  me  of  a zeal- 
ous little  girl  I had  once  known,  who,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  instruct  a negro  child 
in  reading,  began  by  teaching  her  to  spell 
rhinoceros.  In  vain  I recommended  sim- 
plicity, and  very  brief  lessons.  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  how  much  her  culture  neces- 
sarily must  depend  on  her  disposition  and 
capacity.  No  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques 
could  have  been  more  bent  on  marking 
elaborate  lines  upon  a tabula  rasa.  I 
promised,  however,  to  send  him  some  of 
the  elementary  school-books  prepared  by 
the  English  government  for  native  pupils 
in  India. 

Our  conversation  was  so  curious,  the 
ideas  he  had  picked  up  from  his  French 
teacher,  and  from  observing  the  fascina- 
ting ambassadress,  were  so  crude,  revolu- 
tionary, and  provoking,  so  lax  in  the 
wrong  places,  so  stringent  where  we  nev- 
er should  have  laid  down  rules,  that  I 
shook  off  my  fatigue,  and  felt  awake 
again. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  there  seemed 
no  preparation  anywhere  for  sleeping. 
Suddenly  a great  noise  broke  in  upon  the 
stillness.  Something  was  happening  in 
the  fort  outside  its  women's  chambers.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  clutching  Abdul 
Reschid  violently  by  the  arm,  I cried, 
“Your  people  are  murdering  my  hus- 
band 1” 

The  Afghan  women  flung  themselves 
on  me  and  Abdul  Reschid,  uttering  wild 
exclamations  of  rage  and  terror.  They 
probably  thought  the  Feringhees  were 
murdering  their  people.  For  a moment 
Abdul  Reschid  stood  speechless ; then, 
shaking  us  all  off,  he  turned  toward  the 
door.  Before  he  reached  it,  however,  the 
leathern  curtain  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
black  guardian  of  the  anderoun , her  face 
ashy  with  the  news  she  had  to  com- 
municate, fell  down  upon  the  threshold, 
and  spoke  something  in  Persian.  The 
chief  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  rushed 
through  the  door.  I tried  to  follow  him, 
not  for  a moment  imagining  anything 
but  that  a quarrel  with  our  own  people 
must  have  led  to  a free  fight  or  a massa- 
cre ; but  the  black  woman  pushed  me 
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rudely  back,  and  the  others  rushed  at  me 
with  fierce  gestures,  angry  tongues,  and 
inflamed  faces.  What  they  said  I could 
not  understand.  In  vain  I struggled  to 
get  out  of  the  apartment.  The  u egress 
was  telling  something  that  enraged  them 
more  and  more. 

What  I suffered  in  that  mauvais  quart 
d'heure,  while  in  imagination  I beheld  my 
husband  and  his  companions  lying  slaugh- 
tered in  the  court-yard,  no  one  can  ima- 
gine. 

Meantime  the  noises  in  the  fort  went 
on  increasing.  I heard  the  clash  of  wea- 
pons, the  tread  of  horses  on  the  loose 
planks  of  the  draw-bridge,  and  then  sud- 
denly my  husband’s  voice,  giving  some 
orders  in  Persian.  I fell  upon  my  knees 
and  thanked  God  for  His  mercy. 

At  that  moment  Abdul  Reschid  and  his 
uncle  came  into  the  harem.  The  latter 
took  no  notice  of  me ; the  former  ap- 
proached me. 

“ Madame,”  he  said,  perceiving  my  dis- 
ordered dress  and  my  pale  features,  “there 
is  nothing  for  you  to  fear.  The  grief  and 
the  disgrace  are  all  for  me — for  me  and 
for  my  people.  I have  a feud  with  an- 
other hill  chief  in  these  mountains.  He 
has  this  evening  carried  off  my  bride — 
my  Hafiza.  He  captured  my  messenger, 
and,  assured  of  my  absence,  presented 
himself  with  his  band  at  dusk  before  her 
father’s  stronghold.  There  they  mistook 
him  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  followers. 

He  gained  admittance,  and  rushing  to  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  he  bore  away 
Hafiza.  Had  I been  upon  the  road — even 
upon  the  road — I might  have  saved  her. 

Now  I go  to  pursue  the  robber.  Her  fa- 
ther waits  for  me  without,  and  we  join 
forces.  Your  husband  heads  his  escort; 
he  and  his  friends  will  go  with  me.” 

“ May  I see  my  husband  first  ?”  I cried. 

“Come,  then,”  he  said.  And  taking  a 
hurried  leave  of  his  mother  and  aunt,  he 
led  me,  wrapped  in  my  green  veil,  into 
the  court-yard. 

What  a scene  of  the  Middle  Ages ! 

Some  were  mounting  in  hot  haste,  some 
buckling  on  their  weapons  and  defensive 
armor ; everything  was  crowded  into  a 
little  space;  horses  were  trampling,  men 
shouting,  in  thick  darkness  or  in  the 
smoky  glare  of  torches.  I stood  aside, 
expecting  to  be  trampled  down  at  every 
moment. 

My  husband  joined  me.  “It  is  all  as 
he  has  told  you,”  he  said.  “I  am  very 
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sorry.  The  only  reparation  I can  offer  is 
to  ride  with  him;  but  I hardly  suppose 
we  can  overtake  the  robbers.  Croisset 
and  Bruce  go  too,  and  we  may  test  the 
doubtful  valor  of  the  gholaum  and  his 
people.  I shall  leave  Porson”  (his  Eng- 
lish soldier -servant)  “with  you,  and  be 
back  as  soon  after  daybreak  as  I can. 
Porson  will  see  that  the  men  have  their 
mules  loaded,  for  we  must  push  on  at 
daybreak.  Farewell,  dear  Sophia.  I am 
sorry  to  leave  you.” 

I clung  to  him  with  tears  and  kisses, 
which  perhaps  lie  attributed  all  to  my 
fears  for  his  safety.  If  he  did,  he  did  me 
more  than  justice.  They  were  not  all  for 
my  husband;  some  were  for  myself.  I 
dreaded  to  be  left  to  the  awful  loneliness 
and  dumbness  of  that  prison,  with  no  one 
near  me  but  excited,  half-civilized,  angry 
women;  for  I could  see  they  held  our  in- 
opportune arrival  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
chief’s  misfortune. 

I crept  back  into  the  andero&n , and 
there  sat  down.  After  a while  the  serv- 
ant-women began  to  draw  out  mattresses 
and  to  lay  them  on  the  floor.  The  ladies 
of  the  harem  stretched  themselves  upon 
them  in  full  dress.  I took  possession  of 
one,  and  replacing  my  blue  silk  by  a white 
wrapper,  I too  lay  down,  when  shortly 
fatigue  triumphed  over  excitement,  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

I was  roused  in  the  morning  by  the 
black  duenna  of  the  establishment,  who, 
without  waking  the  others,  signed  to  me 
to  follow  her.  In  one  of  the  dark  corri- 
dors I found  my  husband. 

“ No  news,”  he  said.  li  It  is  impossible 
to  come  up  with  them.  The  young  man 
has  gone  on,  hoping  to  intercept  them  by 
a short  cut  through  the  mountains.  Fos- 
ters, Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves — their  rid- 
ing and  running  must  have  resembled  ours 
last  night.  But  now  we  must  be  off  at 
once.  Are  you  ready  ?” 

“I  shall  be  in  five  minutes,”  I replied. 

“ Have  you  anything  you  can  offer  the 
old  ladies  as  a present  ? — needles,  scissors 
— anything  European  ?” 

“Pins  in  a pincushion  ?” 

“The  very  thing.” 

“I  have  a Tunbridge- ware  box,  too,  for 
postage  stamps,  with  a Queen’s  head  on  its 
top.” 

“Very  good — diplomatic  and  official — 
the  portrait  of  her  Majesty.  I will  leave 
my  gold  pen  for  Abdul  Reschid,  and  am 
sorry  enough  to  part  with  it.  I have  giv- 
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en  the  old  woman  very  handsome  back- 
shish, and  she  will  conduct  you  here  when 
your  dressing  is  over.” 

The  old  ladies  condescended  to  accept 
my  presents,  which  seemed  to  give  more 
satisfaction  than  I had  expected.  I also 
distributed  three  rows  of  pins  among  the 
attendant  maidens. 

When  a mile  from  the  fort  we  halted, 
and  Porson  got  us  breakfast.  I told  my 
husband  my  adventure;  but  as  I had  been 
perfectly  safe  all  the  time,  my  tremors 
did  not  produce  on  him  the  impression  I 
expected.  On  his  part,  he  said,  they  had 
done  nothing— could  do  nothing.  Crois- 
set, who  was  much  excited,  and  very  sym- 
pathetic, said  he  had  spoken  with  a man 
who  had  seen  Hafiza  carried  screaming 
from  the  fort  in  the  arms  of  a robber.  He 
confirmed  Abdul  Reschid’s  account  that 
she  was  fair,  being  probably  the  daughter 
of  a Circassian  mother. 

Three  days  later  we  descended  from  the 
hills  into  a broad  and  level  plain,  through 
which  flowed  a wide,  clear  river,  whose 
sparkling  waters  were  conducted,  by  an 
intricate  system  of  irrigation,  to  the  very 
base  of  the  rocky  hills.  The  soil  was  as 
fertile  as  a river  delta,  and  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  plain  was  dotted  with 
forts  and  villages.  Unhappily  the  last 
siege  of  Herat  had  been  so  recent  that  the 
crops  that  should  have  been  ripening  for 
the  harvest  had  not  that  year  been  plant- 
ed. The  Persian  troops  the  year  before 
had  ploughed  and  sown  large  fields  with 
grain  and  rice,  and  reaped  them,  too,  while 
the  siege  lasted.  Around  the  city  the 
land  was  furrowed  by  trenches,  but  there 
was  no  stint  even  then  of  fruit  in  this  de- 
licious valley.  Nearly  every  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean fruit  was  abundant,  grapes  (grow- 
ing to  a size  I had  never  seen  before), 
plums,  peaches,  apples,  and  pears. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  spot  where 
we  entered  the  valley  stood  the  city  of 
Herat,  with  its  straight  lines  of  sun-burned 
brick  walls,  and  its  square,  lofty  citadel 
rising  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
plain.  Beyond  the  walls,  too,  were  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  what  had  once  been  sub- 
urbs, also  the  remains  of  a large  building- 
erected  as  a place  of  education,  with  col- 
umns richly  carved,  and  ornamented  with 
still  brilliant  mosaic  arabesques. 

The  Sirdar  of  Herat  at  this  period  was 
the  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan,  unfavorably- 
known  during  the  Afghan  war  to  the 
British  troops  by  the  name  of  Sultan  Jan. 
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After  the  war  he  had  lived  in  exile  at  the 
Persian  court,  and  had  always  been  consid- 
ered the  bitter  foe  of  the  English,  so  that 
when  by  the  late  treaty  Persia,  sore  from 
her  defeat,  was  empowered  to  choose  a ruler 
for  the  principality  of  Herat,  he  was  very 
naturally  fixed  upon.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  however,  the  Sirdar  complete- 
ly changed  his  policy  on  ascending  his 
throne.  He  courted  the  English  alliance, 
he  became  the  fast  friend  of  the  English, 
and  continued  so  until  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  1860. 

We  rode  into  Herat,  hot,  dusty,  and 
fatigued,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
ruinous  old  building  called  the  English 
Mission -house,  because  there  an  English 
political  mission  had  recently  had  its 
abode.  The  building  was  as  exposed,  un- 
comfortable, and  desolate  as  an  empty  car- 
avansary. We  found  shelter  in  it  for  the 
first  night,  however.  The  next  morning 
my  husband,  with  M.  Croisset  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  waited  on  the  Sirdar. 

When  my  husband  came  back  from 
that  interview  he  seemed  greatly  dispirit- 
ed. To  all  my  questions  he  replied  brief- 
ly that  the  Sirdar  had  received  him  with 
great  friendliness,  and  had  been  much 
pleased  with  a present  of  handsome  fire- 
arms sent  to  him  from  the  Home  Office  in 
England;  that  he  was  to  spend  that  even- 
ing in  his  company  at  his  tumble  down 
serai  in  the  citadel,  and  that  I was  in- 
vited to  accompany  him. 

There  was  nothing  alarming  in  all  this. 
I questioned  him  further,  and  after  a 
while  I learned  that  the  Sirdar  had  given 
him  unpleasant  news  from  India;  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hasten  forward  and  re- 
join his  regiment,  and  that  the  sooner  he 
could  get  his  visit  paid  to  the  Afghan 
prince  then  living  under  the  protection  of 
a tribe  of  freebooters  in  the  mountains, 
the  sooner  we  could  be  en  route  for  the 
remainder  of  our  journey. 

“Shall  we  start  for  the  hills  to-morrow, 
then  ?”  I asked,  a little  dolefully.  I had 
looked  forward  to  a comfortable  rest  at 
Herat,  and  was,  indeed,  worn  out  by  con- 
stant riding. 

“There's  the  rub,”  said  my  husband. 
“ The  Sirdar  has  not  yet  been  able  to  es- 
tablish his  authority  in  the  hills.  He  will 
send  a strong  escort  with  me,  but  it  will 
not  be  under  my  command.  I might  go 
and  return  within  a week  if  I took  no 
luggage,  and  only  Bruce  with  me.” 

“ Not  me,  Charles  ?” 
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“ Dear  wife,” lie  said,  “I  am  miserable 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  you  behind  me. 

But  you  are  a soldier's  wife,  you  know. 

You  have  kept  your  promise  faithfully, 
thus  far,  that  you  would  never  be  a drag 
upon  your  husband.  Croisset  will  stay, 
and  Porson,  and  the  Sirdar  invites  you  to 
be  the  guest  of  his  head  wife,  a Turco- 
man lady,  and  to  pass  your  time  among 
his  women.” 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  A week  in 
a harem,  with  its  ennui , its  familiarity, 
its  noise,  its  dirt,  its  want  of  privacy  and 
delicacy!  Then,  too,  for  a whole  week  I 
should  be  dumb,  no  better  than  an  idiot 
or  an  animal.  It  was  not  probable  that 
any  one  in  this  inland  place  could  speak 
any  of  my  languages. 

“Oh,  Charley!” 

But  those  words,  “You  have  never  been 
a drag  upon  me  yet,”  determined  me.  I 
nestled  closer  to  my  husband,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  divan  with  his  arm  around 
my  waist,  and  said,  as  firmly  as  I could, 

“ I accept  the  Sirdars  invitation.” 

That  evening,  after  the  muezzin's  sum- 
mons of  the  faithful  to  their  prayers,  we 
went  to  the  serai . The  Sirdar  received 
us  in  a room  which  had  little  furniture. 

Some  divans  round  the  walls,  some  tables 
covered  with  thick  carpets,  some  other 
carpets  like  them  under  foot,  were  all  that 
it  contained. 

Ahmed  Khan  was  a good-looking  dark 
man  about  forty-five,  with  pleasant  man- 
ners tending  to  joviality.  To  my  surprise 
and  great  delight,  I found  he  could  speak 
a little  Levantine  Italian,  familiar  enough 
to  me,  as  my  father's  regiment  had  once 
been  in  garrison  at  Malta. 

We  were  received,  of  course,  with  pipes, 
coffee,  and  sweetmeats,  the  former  being 
offered  us  straight  from  the  attendants’ 
mouths.  Bruce  and  Croisset  were  there 
besides  ourselves.  They  got  on  comfort- 
ably, as  they  both  spoke  Persian.  The 
Sirdar  was  full  of-  talk,  not  alluding,  of 
course,  to  that  part  of  his  history  which 
connected  him  with  the  massacre  of  our 
people  at  Cabool  in  1841,  nor  to  his  riding 
at  the  head  of  some  hundreds  of  Afghan 
horsemen  against  us  in  the  Sikh  war.  He 
talked  about  the  late  siege  of  Herat  by  the 
Persian  forces,  about  the  future  policy  of 
his  principality,  about  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor's  mission  in  his  capital,  and  final- 
ly he  related  how  he  had  been  imprison- 
ed by  the  savage  Vizier  of  Bokhara  twen- 
ty-seven years  previously  in  the  same 
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prison  as  poor  Captain  Stoddart.  The 
Sirdar  had  got  away  disguised  as  a melon 
seller,  and  Stoddart’s  gallant  bearing  in 
misfortune  had  so  much  impressed  him 
that  he  had  offered  to  share  with  him  his 
chances  of  escape,  and  had  procured  a dis- 
guise for  him.  But  Stoddart  would  not 
leave  his  dungeon  secretly.  Every  day 
he  expected  deliverance  at  the  hands  of 
his  government.  That  deliverance  never 
reached  him.  The  brave  and  trustful 
Englishman  paid  with  his  life  for  his  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  English  name. 

All  this  was  interpreted  to  me  by  Crois- 
set.  After  a while  the  Sirdar  and  my 
husband  began  to  speak  of  chess,  and  a 
beautifully  inlaid  board  was  brought  for- 
ward, together  with  the  most  elaborately 
carved  chess-men  I had  ever  seen. 

I sat  looking  at  the  game,  and  as  nobody 
spoke  to  me,  indulged  my  own  thoughts 
during  its  progress.  Croisset  and  Bruce 
smoked,  and  probably  conjugated  the 
verb  s'ennuyer.  My  husband  beat  the 
first  two  games,  and  then  allowed  the  Sir- 
dar to  beat  him.  He  was  a good  player, 
but  not  equal  to  my  husband. 

At  ten  o’clock  my  husband  rose.  It 
had  been  settled  I should  remain  after  he 
left,  as  he  would  start  before  daybreak  in 
the  morning.  He  led  me  into  a recess 
apart.  I hung  upon  his  neck  with  frantic 
kisses. 

“You  won’t  mind  it  so  much,  dear  So- 
phia,” he  said,1 4 now  that  you  have  seen  the 
Sirdar.  You  are  to  have  a chamber  to  your- 
self. I ventured  to  tell  him  that  that  was 
always  the  custom  with  us,  as  English 
ladies  needed  privacy.  Remember,  dear, 
do  nothing  that  will  shock  their  prejudices. 
Efface  yourself  for  these  few  days  as  much 
as  possible.  I thought  you  a little  hasty 
under  the  roof  of  Abdul  Rescind.  Oh,  by- 
the-wav,  Sophia,  don’t  mention  his  name 
to  the  Sirdar.  He  has  never  made  his 
submission.  I have  cautioned  Croisset 
not  to  say  we  visited  his  stronghold  on 
our  journey.  Don’t  be  afraid,  my  love. 
Nobody  here  will  harm  you.  Ahmed  sin- 
cerely seeks  the  friendship  of  our  govern- 
ment. Croisset  is  to  stay  at  the  Mission- 
house,  and  Porson  with  him.  If  you 
need  either,  the  Sirdar  will  send  for  them. 
Good-by,  my  darling  wife.  Get  into  no 
scrapes.  Don’t  let  vain  fancies  run  away 
with  you.  Don’t  allude  to  politics.  Don’t 
shock  their  prejudices.  Don’t  mention 
Abdul  Rescind.  My  dear — dear — precious 
wife !”  And  he  kissed  me  with  the  fervor 


that  a woman  loves  so  dearly  from  her 
husband. 

Returning  to  the  Sirdar,  he  took  court- 
eous leave  of  him,  and  pressed  my  hands 
again  as  he  went  out  of  the  room.  Crois- 
set at  parting  whispered,  “I  hold  myself 
at  your  orders,  madame,  night  and  day. 
I have  discovered  the  apartments  of  the 
anderotin  are  in  the  eastern  tower  of  the 
citadel,  looking  toward  the  Mission-house. 
If  at  any  time  you  need  me,  hang  your 
red  scarf  from  the  parapet,  and  I will  find 
some  way  of  procuring  an  interview.” 

“If  I need  you,  I will  send  a message 
to  you  through  the  Sirdar,”  I replied,  stiff- 
ly. Croisset  looked  crest-fallen,  and  with- 
out replying  left  the  room. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Sirdar  court- 
eously turned  toward  me,  and  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  across  the  audience- 
chamber  to  a low  doorway. 

“ I greatly  fear,”  he  said,  “you  may  not 
like  the  bustle,  noise,  and  other  disagree- 
ables of  the  harem.  I do  not  myself.  I 
have  therefore  caused  to  be  prepared  for 
you  an  apartment  separate  from  those  of 
my  women.  I hope  you  will  often  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you. 
They  can  not  converse.  They  are  stupid. 
You  will  find  them  dull,  as  I do,”  he  add- 
ed, as  we  found  ourselves  before  a leathern 
curtain,  lifting  which  we  entered  the 
apartments  of  his  women.  These,  as  I 
afterward  found,  consisted  of  one  principal 
room  and  five  or  six  small  chambers,  in 
which  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  dressing, 
and  everything  else  belonging  to  domestic 
life  were  carried  on. 

The  chief  lady  of  the  harem  came  for- 
ward as  we  entered.  She  had  been  beau- 
tiful, but  she  was  dreadfully  bedaubed 
with  paint,  black,  white,  and  red.  Her 
hands  were  stained  yellow,  so  were  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  though  they  were  then 
thrust  into  embroidered  slippers.  Her  eye- 
brows were  unnaturally  arched  and  black, 
being  painted  and  stained  high  up  upon 
her  forehead.  Her  hair  was  black,  though 
very  little  of  it  showed.  Being  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Turcoman  chief,  she  wore  the  cos- 
tume of  her  people,  a long  wrapper  of  red 
silk,  open  on  the  breast,  which  was  only 
partially  concealed  by  a chemisette  of  silk 
gauze.  Her  head-dress  was  most  wonder- 
ful. It  was  like  a canopy  fastened  to  the 
head,  rather  than  like  a head-dress  — an 
elaborate  frame,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
picture.  It  was  composed  of  many  scarfs, 
and  handkerchiefs,  the  former  cashmere. 
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and  rich  red,  the  latter  silk,  Persian,  and 
many-colored.  These  were  entwined 
with  yards  and  yards  of  sheerest  India 
muslin.  Over  her  forehead,  for  a foot 
above  her  face,  hung  strings  and  strings 
of  golden  coins,  and  stuck  about  the  head- 
dress, apparently  to  keep  its  materials  in 
their  place,  were  sprays  of  diamonds,  gold 
pins,  and  more  bezants  and  sequins. 
Round  her  throat  were  several  tight  col- 
lars of  jewels  and  large  pearls. 

As  this  lady  aud  I could  not  converse, 
all  we  could  do  was  to  stare  at  each  other's 
finery,  like  shy,  strange  children,  and  ex- 
change a compliment  or  two  through  the 
Sirdar  as  interpreter. 

“They  can’t  talk  much.  They  are  very 
stupid,”  he  said  again  to  me,  with  a little 
sigh.  But  here  the  conversation,  such  as 
it  was,  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance 
of  three  more  wives,  followed  by  a troop 
of  little  children  and  servant- women. 

The  children  at  once  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Sirdar,  who  caressed  them  affec- 
tionately. The  women,  whether  slaves  or 
cooks  or  wives,  got  round  me  in  a group, 
and  began  to  finger  me.  Not  all , how- 
ever. There  was  one  poor  girl,  tall,  beau- 
tiful, with  auburn  hair  and  a blonde  Cir- 
cassian look,  who  seemed  to  shrink  away 
from  all  the  rest,  aud  kept  her  eyes  rivet- 
ed upon  the  Sirdar's  countenance. 

I heard  one  of  the  group  call  her  u Ha 
fiza” — that  first  drew  my  attention  toward 
her. 

Among  those  who  surrounded  me  I no- 
ticed one  who  looked  like  a Hindostanee 
woman.  I addressed  her  in  that  language, 
which  my  husband  had  been  teaching  me, 
and  she  answered  me  in  a strange  mix- 
ture of  broken  English  and  Hindostanee. 
Here  was  a new  channel  of  communica- 
tion. The  Sirdar  seemed  very  glad  to 
give  up  his  office  of  interpreter.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  that  she  should  attend 
me  during  my  stay,  and  make  her  bed  in 
my  apartment. 

Finding  conversation  still  difficult  (for 
my  Hindostanee  was  as  imperfect  as  her 
English,  both  beingabout  equal  to  a school- 
girl’s French  after  one  quarter's  instruc- 
tion), I bethought  me  of  suggesting  some 
music  to  the  company.  The  Sirdar,  on 
discovering  my  wish,  ordered  one  of  the 
women  to  bring  a lute  and  to  perform  on 
it.  "What  she  executed  was  very  ugly, 
and  had  little  harmony  to  my  ear.  When 
she  had  finished  I took  her  instrument, 
and  contriving  to  extract  music  enough 
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from  it  for  an  accompaniment,  I began  to 
sing  a negro  melody.  It  delighted  their  un- 
cultivated tastes.  It  went  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  them.  44  ’Way  Down  upon 
the  Swannee  Riber,”  “Uncle  Ned,”  who 
lived  so  long  ago,  44  Miss  Lucy  Neal,”  and 
the  disjointed  history  of  Susanna,  with  her 
buckwheat  cake,  her  banjo,  and  her  tears, 
followed  each  other.  I had  to  explain  in 
broken  Italian  patois  to  the  Sirdar  the 
events  in  the  biography  of  Uncle  Ned,  his 
infirmities  and  strange  appearance,  the 
sad  history  of  Lucy  Neal,  the  44  yaller 
gal,”  and  of  the  letter  with  the  jet-black 
seal  delivered  to  her  forsaken  lover;  but 
44  Susanna'’  and  44  The  Old  Folks'’  were  too 
hard  for  me.  Then  I tried  44  God  save 
the  Queen”  and  44  Isle  of  Beauty,”  but 
these  did  not  strike  a chord  of  sympathy 
among  my  auditors. 

At  last  the  party  was  broken  up  by  the 
retirement  of  the  Sirdar,  who  had  resign- 
ed to  me  his  own  sleeping-room,  aud  who 
was  to  sleep  upon  a divan  in  his  audience- 
chamber.  I was  conducted  to  my  apart- 
ment by  the  ayah,  who  had  once  served 
an  English  lady  in  India. 

My  room  was  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
citadel,  and  looked,  as  Croisset  had  fore- 
told it  would,  toward  the  Mission.  The 
walls  were  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
presented  a ruined  and  crumbling  appear- 
ance. There  were  two  windows,  narrow 
and  long,  glazed  with  oiled  paper,  but  one 
pane  had  been  torn  out,  so  that  I could 
look  down  on  the  town.  There  was  also 
the  luxury  of  a wooden  shutter. 

Water  had  been  sprinkled  over  the  mud 
floor,  and  the  whole  had  been  lately  swept, 
though  hardly  cleansed.  At  one  end  was 
spread  a thick  felt  carpet;  on  this  lay  an 
enormous  red  silk  pillow.  My  own  bed- 
ding had  been  brought  in  from  the  Mis- 
sion-house, and  my  ayah  soon  arranged 
things  as  she  had  learned  to  do  for  her 
English  lady. 

44  Who  is  that  girl  they  called  Hatiza  ?” 

I said  to  her  as  she  undressed  me. 

“Wild  girl.  Strange  girl  from  the 
hills.  Just  come,”  she  answered. 

44  Just  come?”  I cried,  throwing  down 
my  comb  and  turning  toward  her — 44  just 
come— from  the  hills  ? Who  brought  her  ?” 

44  Mir  Abbas  Ali  from  the  hills  gave  her 
yesterday  to  his  Highness  the  Sirdar.” 

44  A robber  chief!”  I cried,  recognizing 
the  name  Mir  Abbas  Ali  as  one  I had  heard 
uttered  by  the  women  of  Abdul  Rescind  in 
their  fury.  44  Was  she  going  to  be  mar- 
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ried  to  a young  chief  in  the  hills  ? Has 
she  uttered  the  name  of  Abdul  Reschid  ?” 

“She  has  spoken  but  few  words  since 
she  came  last  evening.” 

“What  is  the  Sirdar  going  to  do  with 
her  ?” 

“His  Highness  has  said  nothing.  I 
think  he  has  not  deigned  to  look  upon 
her.” 

Just  at  that  moment  came  the  recollec- 
tion that  Abdul  Reschid  was  a name  for- 
bidden by  my  instructions;  that  he  and 
his  uncle  were  esteemed  rebels  by  the  Sir- 
dar; that  I should  disobey  my  husband, 
and  possibly  get  everybody  into  a scrape, 
if  I mixed  myself  up  with  the  young  chief 
and  his  Hafiza. 

I declined  the  further  services  of  my 
ayah,  but  told  her  to  get  her  bed  and  spread 
it  before  the  door.  Then  I stood  looking 
through  the  torn  window-pane  at  a light 
in  the  Mission  - house,  where  I greatly 
feared  my  husband  was  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  night  writing  dispatches. 
Before  dawn  I heard  a stir  below  me.  A 
strong  party  of  Afghan  horsemen  were 
pouring  over  the  draw-bridge.  Lights  be- 
gan to  move  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Mis- 
sion. The  riders  halted.  My  husband 
must  have  joined  them.  A light  went 
back  into  the  Mission-house.  It  was  ex- 
tinguished. With  a heart  full  of  appre- 
hension I crept  to  my  lonely  couch,  and 
watered  its  silk  cushion  with  my  tears. 

The  next  day  passed  very  much  as  I had 
expected.  I got  Hafiza  into  my  chamber, 
and  put  a few  cautious  questions  to  her 
through  the  ayah.  I had  no  doubt  she 
was  Abdul  Reschid’s  fair  Hafiza,  but  she 
was  inexpressibly  timid,  cowed,  and  on  her 
guard.  Neither  of  us  could  make  much 
of  the  other.  I observed  in  the  harem 
that  the  women  all  appeared  to  snub  her 
or  to  shun  her.  They  evidently  expected 
her  place  in  the  establishment  would  be 
that  of  an  inferior. 

What  a strange  life  is  that  of  the  harem ! 
Those  in  the  West  who  dream  about  it 
always  connect  it  with  luxury,  magnifi- 
cence, and  voluptuousness.  But  imagine 
a common  “keeping-room”  used  as  a sleep- 
ing-place at  night  by  cooks  and  kitchen- 
maids  resting  from  their  labors ; with  chil- 
dren, troublesome  and  dirty,  who  have  re- 
peatedly to  be  whipped  to  bring  them  to 
any  order;  gloomy,  for  the  light  is  always 
imperfect;  close, with  foul  air,  yet  pervad- 
ed by  draughts  from  broken  doors  and  ill- 
built  chimneys.  The  expression  on  most 
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of  the  women’s  faces  soon  grows  vapid. 
There  is  no  religious  life  among  them — no 
zeal  for  moral  principles.  Their  children 
occupy  but  weary  them.  They  care  for 
them  chiefly  as  stepping-stones  to  power 
and  to  the  favor  of  their  husbands.  Rare- 
ly indeed  has  a mother  in  a harem  any 
comfort  in  her  boys.  They  early  become 
insolent,  and  tyrannize,  “by  right  of  con- 
quest and  by  right  of  birth, ’’over  the  lit- 
tle sisters  and  half-sisters,  who  are  their 
abject  victims. 

Over  all  presides  the  head  wife  or  the 
husband's  mother. 

Dressing,  bathing,  playing  at  childish 
games,  and  mismanaging  the  children 
seemed  the  perpetual  employments  of  the 
Sirdar’s  ladies.  Had  they  lived  in  a large 
city  they  could  have  gone  out  into  the 
town,  shopped  like  their  sisters  in  Chris- 
tendom, paid  or  received  visits,  had  pic- 
nics, under  charge  of  eunuchs  or  duennas, 
in  pleasant  places ; but  here  in  Herat  they 
were  such  terribly  great  ladies  that  almost 
all  these  resources  were  cut  off  from  them. 
Tingeing  their  finger-nails  with  henna  oc- 
cupied a good  deal  of  their  time,  and  some 
seemed  to  enjoy  fce/,  the  dolce  far  niente 
of  smoking.  But  the  whole  of  them 
seemed  destitute  of  ideas.  Indeed,  what 
had  they  to  form  ideas  from  ? Their  ani- 
mal wants  were  satisfied ; they  had  no  as- 
pirations. Why  should  they  labor,  when 
that  labor  had  no  object  ? 

“Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  can  not  live.” 

It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me  when 
the  Sirdar  came  to  visit  us  that  evening. 
Again  the  children  climbed  upon  his  knees, 
and  half  smothered  him  with  their  caress- 
es ; again  I sang,  and  two  of  the  women 
danced  with  castanets,  rarely  lifting  their 
feet  up  from  the  floor,  but  swaying  from  the 
hips  with  the  whole  body.  I did  not  like 
the  exhibition  much,  and  was  glad  when 
the  Sirdar  asked  me  to  play  chess  with  him. 

The  board  was  being  set  out,  when  two 
of  the  children  became  troublesome.  The 
Sirdar  frowned. 

“It  is  very  noisy  here,”  he  said.  “I 
fear  my  head  would  play  me  false  to  beat 
you.  Would  you  play  with  me  in  my 
own  room  ?” 

“I  will,  certainly.  May  I take  the 

ayah  ?” 

So  we  moved  into  the  Sirdar’s  audience- 
chamber,  and  sitting  in  the  place  my  hus- 
band had  occupied  the  night  before,  I ae- 
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cepted  the  first  move,  and  we  began  the 
game.  We  were  of  nearly  equal  force. 
The  fight  was  long  and  very  interesting. 
The  Sirdar  won. 

We  leaned  back  in  our  seats,  exhausted 
with  our  close  attention  to  the  game.  I 
toyed  with  one  of  the  carved  chess-men. 

44  There  is  in  the  anderotin  a young  girl, 
a native  of  these  hills,  who  interests  me,'’ 

I said  at  length  to  his  Highness. 

44  A slave,  sent  a present  to  me  by  my 
ally  Mir  Abbas  Ali,”  said  his  Highness. 

Here  the  conversation  paused.  I was 
noshe-diplomatist,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  carry  it  on.  At  last  I said,  examining 
the  chess-board  inlaid  with  ivory,  sandal- 
wood, and  silver,  “There  are  sixty-four 
squares  on  this  board,  your  Highness.” 

“Yes,” he  replied,  smiling. 

44 1 could  cut  it  so  that  there  would  be 
sixty-five.” 

“Impossible  — against  reason,”  lie  re- 
plied, and  laughed. 

44 1 could,”  I persisted. 

44  Mashallali ! What  can  not  the  Ferin- 
ghees  do  ? But  that’s  impossible.” 

44  Let  the  ayah  get  me  my  scissors  and 
a sheet  of  paper  from  my  chamber.” 

He  motioned  to  the  ayah,  who  went  in 
search  of  them. 

1“  If  I succeed,  what  will  your  Highness 
give  me  as  a forfeit?”  I said,  looking  as 
coquettish  and  persuasive  as  I dared.  “ In 
Feringhistan  it  is  customary  in  such  cases 
to  reward  a lady.” 

The  Sirdar  accepted  without  debate  the 
precedent  I improvised  as  a custom  of 
Feringhistan. 

“I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may 
ask,”  he  replied,  still  smiling. 

I thought  of  Herod  and  Salome,  and 
answered,  smiling  in  my  turn:  “It  will 
not  be  anything  very  great.  I shall  not 
ask  the  head  of  a friend,  or  the  half  of 
your  Highness’s  kingdom ; but  what  I ask 
I want,  molto — moltissimo .” 

By  that  time  the  ayah  returned,  bring- 
ing my  scissors  and  a sheet  of  letter-paper. 
This  I easily  folded  into  sixty-four  squares. 
The  Sirdar  counted  them. 

“ Now  see,”  I said,  and  with  three  snips 
of  my  scissors,  in  place  of  eight  times  eight 
squares,  there  lay  before  the  Sirdar  five 
times  thirteen,  sixty-five  squares  in  all. 

“God  is  great!  It  is  magic!”  said  the 
Sirdar. 

The  ayah  approached,  but  could  not 
even  comprehend  enough  to  see  the  won- 
der. The  Sirdar  called  in  some  of  his  of- 
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fleers  from  the  anteroom,  and  I amused 
myself  by  their  amazement. 

It  was  wonderful!  Could  I explain  it? 

Not  in  the  least.  I only  knew  that  it 
was  so. 

Would  I give  him  the  papers? 

Of  course  I would.  He  could  perform 
the  same  feat  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

“And  now,”  said  the  Sirdar,  when  his 
courtiers  had  retired,  and  we  were  again 
alone,  “what  do  you  ask  ?” 

“Will  your  Highness  give  me  the 
strange  girl  from  the  hills — your  slave 
Hafiza  ?” 

“Mashallali!  What  do  you  want  her 
for?” 

“I  am  alone.  I have  no  waiting- wo- 
man.” 

“Take  the  ayah.” 

“I  prefer  Hafiza.” 

He  seemed  to  hesitate. 

44  If  your  Highness  really  does  not  wish 
to  part  with  her,  I withdraw  my — ” 

4 4 No.  I am  willing  to  give  her  to  you. 

But  she  seems  sulky  — ill-conditioned. 

What  can  you  do  with  her  ?” 

What  could  I say  ? I dared  not  breathe 
the  name  of  Abdul  Rescind.  I trembled 
at  the  thought  of  doing  mischief.  I fal- 
tered out  perhaps  the  most  foolish  thing  I 
could  have  said  to  him. 

“My  husband  shall  decide  when  he  re- 
turns. I will  make  her  over  to  my  hus- 
band.” 

The  Sirdar  laughed  aloud.  “Mashal- 
lah!”  he  exclaimed.  44  You  English  are 
most  wonderful.  Who  can  understand 
your  customs  ? I have  been  told  that  that 
was  not  the  way  in  English  families.” 
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Again  he  laughed — a hateful  laugh:  at 
least  I thought  so,  for  a mesmeric  percep- 
tion of  his  thought  flashed  into  me  like  a 
stroke  of  electricity,  and  I perceived  the 
strange  idea  with  which  I had  inspired 
him. 

I blushed.  That  did  not  mend  the  sit- 
uation. I attempted  to  explain.  I said  I 
only  waited  Colonel  Effingham’s  advice  to 
decide  on  what  to  do  with  her.  But  how 
could  my  broken  dialect  convey  the  sense 
of  this  correction  to  an  Oriental,  who  im- 
agined that  by  instinct  and  by  human  na- 
ture he  had  understood  me  perfectly  ? I 
was  ready  to  burst  into  tears,  but  that 
would  explain  nothing.  I was  prohibited 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  Abdul  Res- 
cind. All  I could  do  was  to  assume  as 
much  dignity  as  possible,  and  withdraw 
to  my  own  chamber. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  misery,  per- 
plexity, and  shame  of  that  long  night.  I 
had  attained  my  object.  Like  many  an- 
other woman  I had  ridden  at  it  straight, 
without  regarding  consequences,  and  had 
leaped  all  barriers  — a resolute  woman 
almost  always  can  do  that — and  now  I 
had  (excuse  the  vulgarism)  to  foot  the  bill 
for  what  I had  accomplished.  In  the  si- 
lence of  my  chamber  conscience  called 
upon  me  to  remember  my  husband’s  ad- 
vice at  parting:  “ Efface  yourself ; get  into 
no  scrapes;  don’t  meddle  with  diplomacy 
or  politics ; be  silent  as  to  Abdul  Rescind ; 
respect  the  social  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Mohammedans.” 

Instead  of  this  I had  been  forward  in 
my  intercourse  with  the  Sirdar;  and  as  to 
scrapes  ! — how  on  earth  was  I to  dispose 
of  Hafiza?  how  communicate  with  Abdul 
Reschid?  how  extricate  myself  out  of  a 
tangled  web  of  Afghan,  Persian,  Russian, 
Indian,  and  English  policy?  And — ques- 
tion of  all  most  pressing  at  that  moment 
— how  could  I summon  Croisset  to  a con- 
ference ? Croisset  alone  could  help  me  in 
this  strait,  and  how  should  I contrive  a 
secret  interview  with  Croisset  ? 

I lay  awake  on  my  uneasy  bed  ponder- 
ing these  perplexities.  I dared  not  com- 
promise myself  by  making  the  signal 
Croisset  had  suggested  from  the  bastion. 
After  all,  he  was  a Frenchman — half  Bo- 
hemian from  his  calling.  What  might 
he  not  do  if  he  got  into  the  harem  ? He 
was  wild,  I knew,  to  do  so.  What  disguise 
might  he  not  assume— and  be  discovered 
in  t 

I thought  of  my  husband — so  strict  in 


his  propriety — the  soul  of  honor,  the  mir- 
ror of  diplomatic  dignity — what  would  he 
say,  what  could  he  say,  to  a wife  who  had 
compromised  him  in  a Mohammedan  ha- 
rem both  conjugally  and  diplomatically  ? 

Like  sudden  cramps,  sharp  twinges, 
painful  pricks,  came  recollections  of  the 
Sirdar’s  laugh — of  Rachel  and  of  Bilhah. 

I sprang  up  in  my  bed  as  these  thoughts 
pierced  me  to  the  quick.  I uttered  inco- 
herent exclamations;  I lay  down  again 
to  think ; I started  up  in  a fresh  access  of 
those  stinging,  tinglingmemories,  my  face 
aflame  with  blushes  in  the  dark,  my  hands 
clinched,  my  heart  bursting,  as  I thought 
of  the  now  hateful  cause  of  all  this  worry 
and  humiliation,  the  unconscious,  innocent 
Hafiza. 

Morning  dawned,  and  I had  not  made 
up  my  mind  how  to  take  counsel  with 
Croisset. 

“There  are  so  many  happy  accidents, 
and  only  one  would  save  us!”  cried  my 
heart,  quoting  an  old  French  lady  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution.  Would  not  Prov- 
idence interfere  and  give  me  somehow  a 
private  interview  with  my  French  friend? 
When  Providence  assists  us  in  self-confi- 
dent un-straiglitforward  deal ings.it  gener- 
ally appears  to  be  upon  the  principle  of 
helping  our  sins  to  find  us  out. 

On  this  occasion,  before  I was  quite 
dressed,  came  an  old  woman  from  one  of 
the  many  Hindoo  merchants  of  the  city. 
She  had  brought  Persian  silks  and  scarfs 
for  me  to  look  at,  and  while  unfolding  her 
wares,  put  into  my  hand  a note  upon  Lu- 
bin  - scented  French  paper  with  a pale 
pink  tinge. 

“ Madame , me  void  a vos  ordres.  Je 
les  attends  au  cour,  en  habit  de  syce* 
avec  Malek , votre  cheval.  Ayez  la  bonte 
de  descendre)  et  de  me  les  confier.  Avec  la 
plus  haute  consideration . Croisset.” 

“Is  my  horse  below  with  a groom? 
This  woman  says  he  is,”  I said  to  the 
ayah,  who  had  been  absent  a few  moments 
from  my  chamber. 

“Yes.”  She  had  orders  to  tell  me  that 
the  groom  thought  the  horse  was  lame, 
and  he  wanted  a powder  of  Feringhistan 
for  the  sick  animal. 

I veiled  myself  and  descended  to  the 
court-yard,  where  scant  courtesy,  I knew, 
was  to  be  expected  from  soldiers  and  horse- 
boys to  a woman. 

* Indian  horse-boy. 
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There  I found  my  Turcoman  horse 
standing  with  a syce , got  up  in  a sort  of 
Anglo-Indian  livery.  As  I made  a pre- 
tense of  examining  Malek’s  foot  I whisper- 
ed, “Good  Heaven ! suppose  you  are  found 
out,  M.  Croisset?” 

“I  have  no  fears,  madame.  Why  did 
you  summon  me  ?” 

“I  never  summoned  you.  I intended 
to  do  so  this  morning  through  the  Sirdar, 
the  proper  channel.  As  wife  of  Colonel 
Effingham  I can  have  no  part  in  these 
compromising  disguises.” 

“I  certainly  saw  your  red  signal,  ma- 
dame, about  daybreak,  above  the  parapet 
of  the  bastion.” 

“It  must  have  been  the  red  robe  or  the 
red  head-dress  of  the  Sirdars  chief  wife, 
then.  But  as  you  are  here,  let  me  tell  you 
something,  let  me  consult  you.” 

“I  listen  to  you,  madame.” 

“The  bride  of  Abdul  Rescind  is  in  this 
harem.” 

“Hafiza  ?” 

“Yes;  she  was  brought  in  twenty-four 
hours  ago  by  Mir  Abbas  Ali.  The  Sirdar 
has  given  her  to  me.  Now  how  can  we 
get  word  to  Abdul  Reschid  ?” 

“ I will  go,  madame,  myself.” 

“How  can  you  go  without  compromis- 
ing me  and  yourself  too  ? Remember  it 
must  be  a secret  mission.  The  Sirdar  will 
be  asking  where  you  are.” 

“I  will  ask  his  permission  to  make  a 
hunting  expedition.” 

“Yes,  and  he  will  send  an  escort  with 
you.” 

“Bah!” 

“At  any  rate,  you  can  not  go  alone. 
The  hills  are  alive  with  rebels  and  rob- 
bers.” 

“ I’ll  take  our  valiant  gholaum  and  his 
Persians.” 

“We  dismissed  them  at  the  frontier.” 

“True,  but  they  followed  on  our  track. 
They  have  deserted,  and  are  at  the  mis- 
sion. They  have  been  plotting  how  to 
get  back  into  the  service  of  M.  le  Colonel. 
I’ll  take  them  into  my  pay.  We  will  set 
off  before  the  Sirdar  misses  us.” 

“Suppose  he  asks  for  you  ?” 

“Then  Porson  shall  inform  him  I am 
sketching  in  the  hills,  and  am  under  the 
protection  of  a familiar  genie.  Sketching 
is  done  by  witchcraft  in  the  eyes  of  a Mo- 
hammedan.” 

“Well,  then,  I have  spent  all  night  in 
planning  for  you.  Tell  Abdul  Reschid 
to  hurry  forward  and  to  lie  in  wait  upon 
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our  route  somewhere  in  the  hills.  He  can 
descend  upon  our  party  in  some  narrow 
pass  and  carry  off  Hafiza.” 

“It  is  perfection,  madame.  A roman 
in  action.  I shall  be  off  immediately.” 

“And,”  I said,  authoritatively,  perceiv- 
ing some  of  the  Sirdar's  officers  watching 
our  colloquy,  “you  will  take  care  that 
Malek  has  his  powder  in  a hot  mash; 
and”  (in  a lower  voice)  “for  Heaven’s 
sake  take  that  stone  out  of  his  hoof  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  him  home.” 

Malek  limped  off  at  this,  carefully  led 
by  his  attendant,  and  I returned  to  the 
apartments  of  the  women.  Then  I was 
at  once  surrounded  by  all  the  women  of 
the  place.  The  Sirdar  had  communicated 
to  his  favorite  wife  my  supposed  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  Hafiza,  and  what 
could  I say  to  alter  their  ideas,  without 
any  language  to  express  myself  in  ? 

The  harem  highly  applauded.  This 
was  a matter  they  could  all  understand — 
a touch  of  nature  that  appeared  to  make 
the  English  woman  their  kin.  They  set 
up  a theory  that  I was  a childless  wife, 
who  was  devising  this  expedient  to  make 
herself  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. In  a harem  nothing  is  so  con- 
temptible or  so  forlorn  as  a childless  wo- 
man. I think  it  sad  enough  myself,  even 
in  Christendom,  and  may  remark,  en  pas- 
sant, that  although  I was  spared  the  ter- 
rible anxiety  of  helpless  children  during 
the  Indian  mutiny,  there  are  young  offi- 
cers now  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  of 
India  who  call  me  “mother.” 

Hafiza  had  wholly  altered  her  demean- 
or. Her  supposed  new  fate  had  been 
communicated  to  her.  All  the  ladies  con- 
gratulated her  and  complimented  her. 

The  Sirdar  had  given  orders  she  should  be 
fitted  out  with  handsome  clothes,  and  sent 
her  coins  and  jewels  from  his  treasury. 

The  harem  was  full  of  sales-women  sent 
by  the  Hindoo  merchants  of  Herat  with 
finery  for  her  selection.  Hafiza  was  all- 
glorious;  I was  bowed  down  with  shame, 
repentance,  and  anxiety. 

What  could  I do  ? I dared  not  mention 
Abdul  Reschid  even  to  Hafiza.  Poor 
Croisset!  I had  launched  him  on  a sea  of 
perils.  I dared  not  think  about  his  dan- 
ger. Hafiza  must  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  Oh,  that  I had  never  inter- 
fered!—had  never  set  up  to  be  the  Dea  ex 
machind  in  a Mohammedan  love  story ! 

I tried  to  get  Hafiza  quietly  into  my 
own  room;  being  now  my  slave,  I pre- 
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surned  I could  control  her.  Not  a bit  of 
it!  She  set  me  at  naught,  which  I now 
know  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
slave  who  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  mis- 
tress or  of  master.  She  despised  me;  she 
sneered  at  me. 

Oh ! how  I began  to  detest  her  eyebrows 
of  Indian  ink,  her  vapid  dough  - faced 
countenance ! Had  I been  a Mohammed- 
an or  Hindoo  woman,  really  afraid  of 
this  girl’s  influence,  I could  almost  im- 
agine myself  breaking  the  sixth  com- 
mandment by  suicide  or  murder! 

I feigned  that  I was  ill  at  last,  and  went 
to  bed.  Hafiza  continued  de  se  paonner 
— to  peacock  herself — (I  know  no  English 
word  for  it)  before  the  harem.  I was  re- 
ally growing  ill.  I had  high  fever.  Day 
and  night  I was  troubled  by  all  kinds  of 
fears.  Croisset’s  mission,  Abdul  Reschid's 
ambush,  haunted  my  imagination — and 
my  husband’s  disgust  and  displeasure! 
On  the  other  hand,  Croisset’s  failure,  per- 
haps death;  diplomatic  complications;  no 
news  of  Abdul  Reschid;  Hafiza  for  life 
saddled  upon  me! 

I declined  medical  assistance.  I said 
I had  medicine  from  Feringhistan.  Of 
course  the  harem,  after  I said  this,  left  me 
no  peace  till  it  had  begged  away  my  last 
pill  and  my  last  potion,  though  it  must 
have  required  a robust  faith  to  believe  in 
remedies  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  re- 
lieve their  possessor. 

Of  poor  Croisset  I could  hear  nothing. 
My  husband  had  left  me  on  a Thursday; 
when  the  next  Tuesday  came  round  they 
brought  me  word  about  dusk  that  he  was 
in  the  reception-room,  and  that  the  Sirdar 
had  sent  for  me. 

I dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
soon  was  with  him.  Politely,  but  as  form- 
ally as  another  Washington,  my  hus- 
band received  me.  My  nerves  were  so 
high-strung  that  I could  hardly  bear  the 
self-control  that  etiquette  prescribed  to 
me.  He  was  not  willing  to  compromise 
his  conjugal  dignity  by  caresses  before 
Mohammedans.  He  only  whispered,  as  he 
clasped  me  by  both  hands,  “ How  pale 
you  are,  my  Sophy !” 

“Oh,  Charles!  I am  so  thankful  you 
are  safe ! Never  leave  me  again.  All  goes 
wrong  without  you.” 

“Has  not  the  Sirdar  been  kind  to  you  ?” 

“Kindness  itself;  all  respectfulness  and 
consideration.  But  I am  not  fit  to  live 
without  you,  my  own  Charley.” 

I found  my  husband  was  eager  to  set 


off  (if  I could  only  bear  the  journey)  the 
next  morning. 

4 4 Oh  yes,  ” I said ; 4 4 1 shall  not  keep  you 
waiting. 

“But  where  is  Croisset?” 

Where  was  Croisset  indeed  ? That 
question  brought  on  an  explanation.  Oh, 
my  sins ! He  had  not  been  heard  of  since 
he  stole  away  into  the  hills  on  a sketch- 
ing expedition. 

44 1 can  not  wait  for  Croisset,”  said  my 
husband.  “Will  your  Highness  take 
steps  to  see  about  his  safety  ? I must 
leave  him  behind.” 

4 4 Charles,”  I whispered,  “you  must  buy 
another  horse.  The  Sirdar  has  given  me 
a slave  girl.  I should  like  to  take  her 
with  us.” 

“You  will  find  her  a great  encum- 
brance. Could  you  not  have  avoided  tak- 
ing her  ? It  is  very  important  wre  should 
push  on.” 

“I  can  not  help  it  now,  dear,”  I said, 
sadly. 

Then,  fearing  he  had  pained  me  by  his 
tone  of  discouragement,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  take  measures  to  procure  a 
horse  for  her. 

I did  not  return  to  my  husband’s  care 
that  night,  but  slept  in  the  harem.  When 
we  started  the  next  morning  I was  great- 
ly concerned  to  find  that  the  same  guard 
of  Afghan  horsemen  that  had  gone  up  into 
the  hills  with  my  husband  and  Mr.  Bruce 
were  to  accompany  us  for  three  days,  so 
that  if  Abdul  Reschid  attacked  us,  accord- 
ing to  my  programme,  there  wTould  prob- 
ably be  bloodshed. 

All  that  day  we  rode  over  the  plain  and 
through  the  hills,  and  never  a chance  I 
found  to  address  a word  in  private  to  my 
husband.  The  chief  of  our  escort  had  two 
hawks  with  him;  there  were  plenty  of 
black  partridges,  teal,  and  wild-ducks,  and 
occasionally  an  antelope.  Whenever  any 
game  was  put  up  at  our  approach,  a hawk 
was  slipped,  and  seldom  failed  to  bring 
down  the  fluttering  quarry.  As  hawk  and 
partridge  fell,  a horseman  would  dart  for- 
ward, seize  the  two  birds,  secure  the  hawk, 
and  then,  with  Mohammedan  ceremonies, 
complete  the  death  of  the  victim. 

The  day  was  one  of  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  self-rebuke  to  me,  and  probably  was 
equally  disappointing  to  Hafiza.  My  hus- 
band took  no  notice  of  her.  Poor  Crois- 
set ! where  could  he  be  ? 

Toward  dusk,  as  we  were  riding  rather 
wearily,  we  came  to  a little  opening  in  the 
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hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a tall 
tamarisk-tree.  Beneath  it  was  encamped 
a party  of  rough  horsemen,  a caffilah , or 
small  caravan,  with  its  horses  picketed  in 
a circle,  within  which  they  had  lighted  a 
tire,  and  were  preparing  to  pass  the  night 
without  any  other  covering  than  a riding 
cloak  of  coarse  cloth  or  a sheep-skin. 

When  we  came  on  this  encampment, 
one  or  two  of  the  party — large,  fair  men 
—came  forward  and  courteously  offered 
to  give  us  the  right  of  choice  for  our  en- 
campment if  we  meant  to  pass  the  night 
there.  They  said  they  were  horse -mer- 
chants returning  from  a fair  at  Kurra- 
chee,  and  appeared  anxious  to  sell  one  or 
two  of  their  horses — noble  animals  all  of 
them— to  the  gentlemen  of  our  party. 

My  husband,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  officer 
of  the  Sirdar  admired  the  animals  exceed- 
ingly. Their  masters,  as  if  eager  to  con- 
clude a bargain,  sprang  on  their  backs, 
and  proceeded  to  give  proofs  of  the  merits 
of  their  horses.  This  stimulated  our  Af- 
ghan escort,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by 
horse-dealers,  and  soon  all  over  the  little 
plain  a mimic  fight  was  taking  place,  in 
which  each  horseman,  fighting  independ- 
ently of  his  comrades,  attacked  or  retired 
as  he  pleased.  One  of  these  horsemen, 
who  wore  under  his  cloak  a close-fitting 
tunic  of  dark  blue,  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  With  reins  hanging  loose 
from  his  saddle-bow,  he  urged  his  horse 
until  it  almost  flew.  Suddenly  he  swoop- 
ed toward  us.  A jerk,  a struggle,  a shriek, 
and  two  strong  arms  had  seized  Hafiza. 
A shout  of  “ N'ayez  paspeur , madame  /” 
in  the  voice  of  Croisset,  came  at  the  same 
moment  from  another  horseman.  Before 
our  Afghan  escort  had  any  idea  that  any- 
thing was  meant  but  mimic  fight,  the  par- 
ty was  over  the  brow  of  a low  hill  that 
was  half  a mile  away  from  us.  Our  horses 


were  all  blown.  Those  of  the  raiders  were 
fresh. 

“Charles!  Charles!”  I cried,  flinging 
myself  upon  my  husband,  “stop  the  pur- 
suit. Don't  let  them  fire.  I will  tell  you 
everything.  This  attack  is  all  my  fault. 
It  is  made  at  my  suggestion.  Oh,  I am 
so  thankful!  That  roughest  man  in  the 
great  goat-skin  cloak  was  M.  Croisset.” 

A few  shots  were  fired  by  our  men  from 
the  hill-top,  but  Abdul  Reschid's  follow- 
ers were  picked  horsemen.  They  skimmed 
like  swallows  over  hill  and  plain. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  our  escort  did 
not  for  some  time  notice  we  had  lost  one 
of  our  party.  Then  it  was  too  late  for 
pursuit,  and  it  only  remained  for  me,  in 
the  stillness  of  our  tent,  hiding  my  face 
upon  my  husband’s  breast,  to  tell  my  story. 

“We  may  be  thankful  that  it  ended  as 
it  has,”  he  said.  “But  never  again,  dear 
wife,  interfere  with  Mohammedan  customs 
or  European  diplomacy.” 

“Never!  never!  — oh,  I never  will 
again !”  I exclaimed,  fervently.  4 ‘ I never 
will  try  again  to  do  a good-natured  thing 
for  anybody.” 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  heard 
you  make  that  resolution,  and  on  the  first 
temptation  you  have  always  broken  it,” 
he  answered,  smiling.  “ But  Croisset  ? — 
are  you  sure  he  is  all  right  ?” 

“ I am  certain  he  called  out  to  me.” 

Sure  enough,  a few  hours  after  the 
moon  rose  he  and  his  gholaum  and  two 
Persians  rode  into  our  camp,  professing 
to  have  followed  us  since  noon  from  Her- 
at, and  to  have  been  detained  by  some 
picturesque  antiquities  the  artist  had  dis- 
covered on  the  side  of  a mountain. 

I never  knew  if  Abdul  Reschid  succeed- 
ed in  his  design  of  educating  Hafiza.  My 
impression  of  her  capacity  for  instruction 
was  by  no  means  favorable. 


THE  WILD  ROSE. 

TO  A YOUNG  FRIEND. 

FAIR  are  the  flowers  the  tardy  Spring, 
At  last  fulfilling  all  our  hope 
With  largess  late,  is  wont  to  fling 
Along  our  Northern  slope. 

For  us  the  cowslip  sheds  its  gold; 

For  us  the  May-flower  breathes  perfume; 
And  in  our  meadows,  low  and  cold, 

White  violets  bloom. 
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But  some  resplendent  morn  of  June, 

When  sunbeams  thrill  with  fervid  power, 

And  sea  waves  chant  a murmurous  rune, 
Come,  see  our  perfect  flower. 

From  sunset  skies  of  molten  red 

Her  deeply  glowing  hues  were  wrought; 

From  pearly  shell  in  ocean’s  bed 

Her  paler  tints  were  caught. 

Her  tender  greenery  gently  fills 
With  graceful,  softened  shape 

The  outline  of  the  rugged  hills 
All  round  our  Cape. 

She  flashes  in  the  deepest  wood; 

We  trace  her  by  the  brooklet’s  edge; 

But  most  where  billows  harsh  and  rude 
Beat  on  the  cruel  ledge. 

Her  dauntless  smile  we  love  to  greet; 

Life’s  central  radiance  through  her  flows; 

Her  fragrance  makes  the  east  wind  sweet — 
Our  beautiful  Wild  Rose. 

So,  to  our  Duty’s  sober  days, 

By  salt  waves  lapped,  by  sharp  crags  torn — 

So,  to  our  sombre  shaded  ways, 

Set  round  by  brake  and  thorn — 

In  modest  pride  of  gracious  youth, 

With  heart  of  love,  with  soul  serene, 

With  dewy  purity  and  truth, 

She  comes,  our  Eglantine. 


A LOVE  SONG. 

A.D.  16—. 

[Illustrated  by  K.  A.  Abbey.  See  Frontispiece.} 
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THEN  I go 
r From  my  place 
At  your  feet, 


Being  by, 

I but  hear 

What  you  say — 
Yea, 


Sweet, 


All  I know 
Of  your  face 
I recall — 
All. 


Naught  am  I 
But  an  ear 
To  the  word 
Heard. 


Being  by 


Then  I go, 

And  the  grace 
Of  your  face 
Know. 


(In  the  net), 
I forget — 
Why? 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 


THE  differences  between  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  travelling  by  rail- 
road in  America  and  in  England  produce 
a marked  impression  upon  the  traveller 
from  either  country  who  compares  the  two 
systems.  They  are  differences  of  which 
no  obvious  explanation  readily  presents 
itself,  and  their  causes  have  to  be  sought 
with  some  labor  in  the  social,  economical, 
and  mechanical  considerations  which  have 
attended  the  development  of  each  system. 

The  American  railroad  car  consists  of 
one  compartment  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  vehicle.  The  English  railway  car- 
riage consists  of  several  compartments  of 
VOL.  LX XI.— No.  4*23.-25 
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the  width  of  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  radi- 
cal difference,  as  far  as  the  traveller  is  con- 
cerned, between  the  two,  and  out  of  it  grow 
on  either  side  various  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, conceded  and  debated. 

The  first  impression  which  an  American 
who  is  experienced  in  railroad  travelling 
in  his  own  country  derives  from  the  ex- 
terior aspect  of  an  English  train  is  un- 
favorable. The  cars,  as  he  must  necessa- 
rily call  them,  seem  to  be  small ; they  lack, 
apparently,  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the 
American  passenger-coach ; the  compart- 
ments are  narrow,  the  ceilings  low,  the 
ventilation  apparently  doubtful.  They 
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stand  upon  two,  three,  or  more  pairs  of 
gaunt  high  wheels,  to  the  axles  of  which 
their  springs  are  directly  geared.  He 
misses  the  little  independent  vehicle,  the 
truck,  or  bogie,  with  its  four  or  six  small, 
compact,  solid  - looking,  wide  - Hanged 
wheels,  which  sustains  each  end  of  the 
American  car  — that  rolling  gear  which 
looks  so  strong,  so  adapted  to  inequality 
of  rail  or  curve,  so  resourceful  against 
disaster,  and  so  complete  in  its  equip- 
ment. The  cars  are  smaller — there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  They  are  narrower  and  they 
are  shorter;  and  to  the  American  eye  they 
look  even  shorter  than  they  really  are,  be- 
cause they  have  no  projecting  platform  at 
the  ends,  no  overhanging  roof  or  hood, 
but  are  buckled  close  up  to  each  other, 
and  their  contact  controlled  by  small  met- 
al buffers,  the  springs  of  which  allow  a 
play  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
and  a half  between  car  and  car.  The  Mil- 
ler platform,  the  Janney  coupler,  the  link 
and  pin — of  all  the  familiar  devices  of  the 
United  States  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen. 
The  brakes?  None  visible.  Nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  a brakesman.  This  in- 


fluential and  numerous  person  has  no  ex- 
istence in  England.  There  is  not  even  a 
rudimentary  type  of  him.  That  you  do 
not  find  him  is  the  first  stern  intimation 
you  receive  that  in  English  railroading 
there  are  no  autocrats.  The  wheels  are 
fitted  with  brakes,  however,  and  the  train- 
ed eye  notes  a rubber  hose  connection  lie- 
tween  the  carriages,  quite  different  in  its 
application  to  that  known  at  home,  but 
which  nevertheless  betokens  the  air-brake, 
lie  takes  account  of  the  distinctions  of 
class,  and  reflects  upon  his  country’s  veil- 
ed progress  in  that  regard  in  the  matter 
of  parlor  cars  and  limited  express-trains. 
Then  he  finds  that  there  is  no  baggage- 
master  to  waft  the  volatile  Saratoga  to  its 
doom,  as  his  own  newspapers  would  ex- 
press it.  There  is  perhaps  a luggage  van 
or  two,  or  there  are  in  the  carriages  them- 
selves luggage  compartments,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  the  train  is  made  up, 
the  length  of  journey  it  is  to  lake,  or  the 
custom  of  the  particular  line  under  ob- 
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servation.  His 
final  contemplation 
is  perhaps  devoted  to  the 
engine,  and  if  he  has  ever  given 
any  of  his  attention  to  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive,  it  fills  him  with  a deep 
concern.  He  recalls  the  imposing  splen- 
dor of  the  latter,  its  comfortable  and 
lofty  cab  of  oiled  and  polished  wood,  its 
gay  brass  bell,  the  soul-stirring  whistle, 
the  noble  head-light  and  the  cow-destroy- 
ing pilot,  the  great  cinder -consuming 
smoke  -stack  (unless  it  be  a hard-coal 
burner,  in  which  case  that  feature  shrinks 
to  moderate  proportions),  the  powerful 
drivers  and  compact  cylinders,  the  eccen- 
tric connecting  rods,  and  all  its  parts  ra- 
diant with  the  glitter  of  polished  steel  or 
burnished  brass,  or  decked  with  appropri- 
ate vermilion  or  emerald  green.  In  all  of 
these  matters  the  English  locomotive  com- 
pares with  it  much  as  a lawn-mower  does 
with  a New  York  fire-engine.  It  is  a 
humble,  awkward  green  or  monochromat- 
ic machine.  It  has  neither  polish  nor 
decoration  about  it.  There  is  no  cab. 
The  engineer  ami  his  fireman — that  is  to 
say,  the  engine-driver  and  his  stoker,  as 
they  are  styled  in  England— perform  their 
duties  with  only  such  shelter  as  is  afforded 
by  a board  screen  in  front  of  them,  pierced 
by  two  round  apertures  filled  with  stout 
glass,  technically  known  as  “spectacles." 
The  smoke-stack  is  short  and  thick ; there 
is  an  unsightly  green  hump  on  the  back  of 
the  boiler ; the  cylinders  are  under  the  front 
of  the  latter  instead  of  on  each  side  before 
the  drivers;  the  wheels  are  all  large,  and 
the  body  of  the  engine  is  perched  high  up 
above  them,  and  looks  top-heavy  and  dan- 
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gerous.  The  whole  thing  is  rigid  and  stiff- 
looking,  and  to  the  observer  who  has  had 
to  do  with  the  external  aspects  of  locomo- 
tives it  is  unprepossessing  and  unlovely. 
The  practical  American  engineer  whistles 
thoughtfully  as  he  surveys  it,  and  won- 
ders to  himself  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore he  would  ditch  his  train  if  he  had  to 
run  on  a new  Western  railroad  with  such 
an  engine.  Where  would  he  be  on  a 
sharp  curve,  or  how  would  such  run- 
ning-gear adapt  itself  to  an  unevenly  bal- 
lasted track?  The  low  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  American  locomotive,  the  weight 
distributed  well  down  between  the  wheels, 
the  play  of  the  small  broad  flanges  under 
* the  pilot  truck,  and  the  external  gearing 
of  the  driving-wheels,  all  give  the  Amer- 
ican engine  an  appearance  of  stability 
which  impresses  not  merely  the  layman, 
but  also  the  expert. 

So  much  for  appearances.  The  prac- 
tical man  finds  a wonderful  strength  and 
economy  in  the  build  of  this  unbeautiful 
English  engine.  It  is  rigid,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  adapted  to  a perfectly  ballasted 
track,  and  if  you  stand  beside  the  driver 
when  he  is  doing  his  fifty-five  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  you  will  at  once  perceive 
that  its  stability  is  beyond  question,  and 
that  in  point  of  steadiness  and  minimum 
of  strain  on  the  structural  parts  it  has 
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wonderful  qualities  and  immense  advan- 
tages. There  is  not  a bit  of  waste  mate- 
rial about  it;  it  attains  a rate  of  speed 
in  the  first  hundred  yards  that  shows  its 
traction  to  be  extraordinary,  and  it  makes 
steam  readily  and  easily. 

The  complete  American  cab  does  not 
exist  in  England,  but  there  are  upon  some 
lines  modifications  of  it  which  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  engineer  and  his  assistant. 
So  also  on  some  lines  there  is  evinced  a 


like  the  howling  device  in  use  in  America. 
Comparatively  few  have  tenders  of  the  di- 
mensions attached  to  the  American  en- 
gine. The  reason  is  that  their  journeys 
are  short,  and  the  facilities  for  coaling 
such  that  a small  coal-box  suffices.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  engines,  therefore,  the 
water-tank  is  superimposed  or  folded  over 
the  boiler,  or  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
made  to  receive  at  close  quarters  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  cylinders,  so  that 


AN  AMERICAN  PASSENGER-COACH. 


disposition  toward  decorating  the  engines. 
On  one  railway  they  are  painted  of  a gor- 
geous yellow  and  brown,  on  another  they 
are  freely  touched  up  with  vermilion,  and 
on  another  the  drivers  are  covered  in  with 
a casing  of  brass,  which  is  kept  in  a con- 
dition of  awful  brilliancy.  They  have  no 
bells,  and  need  none,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent conditions  under  which  the  track  is 
guarded,  and  their  whistles  are  sharp  and 
sibillant,  instead  of  sonorous  and  deep, 
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the  water  is  already  at  a high  tempera- 
ture when  it  enters  the  boiler.  English 
engines  differ  greatly  in  pattern,  and  no 
one  type  has  yet  been  decided  upon  as 
possessing  a maximum  of  merit  in  the 
several  requirements  of  a good  locomo- 
tive. 

The  American  cab  is  not  admired,  and 
its  introduction  has  not  been  encouraged. 
When  tried  upon  English  locomotives  the 
verdict  was  that  the  inconvenience  from 
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heat  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  of  the  shelter  afforded, 
while  the  men  were  prevented  from  get 
ting  to  the  different  parts  of  the  engine 

with  celerity. 

This  is  not  easy  for  the  American  en- 
gine-builder to  understand,  because  his 
engines  are  so  constructed,  and  their  cabs 
so  adapted  to  them,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  cab  is  under  control — cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter — and  no  inconven- 
ience is  experienced  in  having  ready  ac- 
cess to  every  part  of  the  machine.  The 
fact  is  that  the  engine-driver  and  his  as- 
sistant do  not  need  against  English  wea- 
ther the  protection  which  is  essential  in 
America.  The  men  who  on  some  of  our 
winter  days  or  nights  should  attempt  to 
run  an  English  engine  on  one  of  our 
Northern  or  Northwestern  roads  would  per- 
ish, while  in  the  summer-time  the  tropical 
excesses  of  our  sun  would  be  a source  of 
undoubted  danger. 

No  bell  is  used  in  England.  The  Eng- 
lish track  is  so  secured  against  trespass 
of  man  or  animal  that  the  bell,  admitting 
that  it  is  of  any  real  value  for  warning  off 
the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  needed.  In 
America  the  use  of  the  bell  is  in  some 
places  regulated  by  law,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  a most  potent  and  indispensable 
attachment  of  the  locomotive.  To  the 
thoughtful  observer,  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific railroading,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a survival— an  instance  in  which  utility 
has  faded  into  mere  ceremonial. 


FIRST-CLASS  AT  NIGHT. 


The  cow-catcher  is  not  known,  but  there 
is  a rudimentary  suggestion  of  it  in  a stout 
steel  tooth  which  is  affixed  perpendicular- 
ly in  front  of  the  wheels,  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  throw  any  obstacle  outward  from 
the  track. 

The  head-light  of  the  American  engine 
is  represented  on  the  English  locomotive 
by  a small  lantern,  the  lens  of  which  pro- 
jects a beam  of  light  strong  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  or  movement  of  the 
train.  No  attempt  is  made  to  illuminate 
the  track  ahead  of  the  engine,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a large  part  of  the  function 
of  the  American  head -light,  and  which 
would  probably  show  the  engineer  a house 
or  a church,  if  either  should  stray  on  the 
track,  in  time  to  admit  of  his  stopping  his 
train,  or  an  even  less  object  in  equally 
good  season,  if  he  were  running  slowly 
enough.  If  he  were  travelling  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  it  might  possibly  serve  to 
mitigate  things  a little,  and  reduce  for 
the  engineer  the  un  expected  ness  of  any 
incident  that  came  to  pass.  In  the  rude 
railroading  of  the  primitive  South  and 
West,  to  say  nothing  of  places  quite  near 
New  York,  it  is  invaluable;  but  on  roads 
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like  the  Pennsylvania  and  others  the  Eng- 
lish lantern  would  do  just  as  well,  except 
in  respect  of  decoration. 

A critical  scrutiny  of  the  carriages 
shows  that  they  are  built  with  great  care. 
The  material  is  excellent,  the  wheels  are 
more  highly  finished  than  the  American, 
the  brasses  of  the  boxes  are  of  a wholly 
different  pattern,  the  gearing  altogether 
more  simple,  and  very  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  to  be  carried.  All  these 
matters  are  revealed  by  study  and  careful 
observation ; some  of  them  seem  superflu- 
ous, some  the  reverse  of  simple,  but  all  re- 
veal the  intention  of  securing  a high  de- 
gree of  efficiency — the  greatest  degree  of 
safety  combined  with  the  highest  rate  of 
speed. 

The  effect  of  personal  experience  on  the 
traveller,  and  his  estimate  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  English  railway  system  and 
that  of  his  own  country,  are  matters  to  be 
determined  in  a great  measure  by  his  per- 
sonal tastes  and  habits.  The  American 
will  reconcile  himself  far  more  readily, 
certainly  if  he  travel  first-class,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  English  railways  than  the 
Englishman  will  adapt  himself  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  American 
Vail  road  travel  under  any  circumstances. 

When  it  is  a question  of  decoration  as 
applied  to  engines  or  cars,  or  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  important  terminal  buildings, 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
America  and  England.  The  decoration 
of  the  American  coqch,  parlor  or  palace 
car,  and  private  saloon  car  has  been  over- 
done in  the  past  to  the  point  of  offensive 
vulgarity;  but  the  new  cars  which  are 
rapidly  superseding  the  old  patterns  on 
our  roads,  East  and  West,  are  as  tasteful 
as  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  our 
best  decorators  and  designers  can  make 
them.  Nothing  could  be  more  forbidding 
or  uncomfortable  than  the  nickel-plated 
horrors  and  distracting  mirrors  of  some 
of  the  parlor  cars  that  the  public  has 
been  accustomed  to  on  the  best  American 
roads.  The  lavish  and  absurd  upholstery, 
the  ridiculous  hangings  of  all  sorts  of 
stuffs,  the  niches  with  porcelain  pots  of 
artificial  roses  and  geraniums  in  out- 
rageous bloom  and  full  of  dust  and  cin- 
ders, and  the  gorgeous  chairs,  affording 
no  sort  of  repose  and  no  support  for  the 
head — all  these  are  fast  vanishing — all  ex- 
cept the  chairs.  No  railroad  genius  has 
yet  consented  to  the  introduction  or  the 
devising  of  a really  comfortable  chair — a 


seat  presenting  as  many  advantages  for  a 
protracted  day  journey  as  those  in  the 
English  first-class  carriage.  Some  ap- 
proach is  being  made  toward  such  a con- 
summation by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  American's  earliest  experiences  in 
England  with  his  baggage  provoke  him. 
He  wants  to  “check”  it,  and  he  can  not  do 
it.  At  home,  if  he  is  going  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  for  instance,  he  buys  a 
ticket  at  one  of  the  numerous  ticket  of 
flees  which  are  scattered  over  the  city, 
states  what  train  he  is  goingon,  and  is  in- 
formed of  the  hour  at  which  the  baggage- 
wagon  will  call  for  his  effects.  When  it 
does  call,  the  messenger  in  charge  of  it 
gives  him  a little  brass  plate  on  which  is  a 
number,  and  the  words  “New  York”  and 
“Boston,” and  attaches  to  his  trunk,  by 
means  of  a little  leather  strap,  a dupli- 
cate of  it.  If  the  traveller  drives  directly 
to  the  depot,  he  buys  his  ticket,  presents 
his  baggage  at  the  baggage  counter,  and 
receives  his  brass  check  for  it,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  ticket  being  a warrant  for  the 
transfer  of  the  trunks  or  parcels  he  has  to 
the  point  to  which  he  is  going.  If  he  is 
leaving  a hotel,  the  porter  who  carries  his 
trunks  from  his  rooms  will  hand  him  the 
checks  before  he  leaves  the  house.  In 
any  case  he  has  no  further  concern  with 
his  traps  until  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Half  an  hour  before  lie  reaches  Boston,  an 
express  agent — “parcels  delivery  clerk” 
they  would  call  him  in  England — conies 
through  the  train,  and,  if  the  traveller 
wishes,  takes  the  address  at  which  he  de- 
sires to  have  his  things  delivered,  and 
taking  his  check,  gives  him  a receipt  on  a 
small  printed  form.  Within  an  hour  or 
so  everything  is  at  the  hotel  or  residence. 
If  the  traveller’s  personal  comfort  requires 
that  his  effects  should  accompany  him  at 
once  from  the  train,  he  gives  his  checks, 
when  he  alights  in  the  station,  to  his  hack- 
man,  or  to  the  badged  and  labelled  em- 
ploye of  the  hotel  he  means  to  visit. 

All  of  this  is  of  course  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar to  Americans;  but  English  people 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  have  almost  no- 
thing in  their  system  of  travel  which  re- 
sembles it.  To  Americans  the  baggage 
check  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of 
travel,  and  when  they  go  abroad  they  miss 
it  painfully. 

At  Liverpool,  after  you  have  had  every- 
thing formally  overhauled  in  the  custom- 
house room  on  the  landing-stage  in  search 
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of  liquors,  tobacco,  or  dynamite,  or  for- 
eign-printed editions  of  Britisli  authors, 
and  you  find  yourself  free  to  go  on  land 
with  your  baggage — which  has  now  be- 
come your  44  luggage” — a sense  of  exasper- 
ating helplessness  overpowers  you.  A 
polite  official  (polite,  but  not  as  full  of  re- 
sponsibility as  one  would  like  to  have  him 
appear  under  the  circumstances)  asks  you 
if  you  desire  to  have  your  luggage  sent  to 
the  London  and  Northwestern.  44No; 
want  it  checked  to  London.”  44 Checked, 
sir?  Beg  pardon,  sir;  but  you've  got  to 
taike  it  to  the  staition,  sir.  Shall  I send 
it,  sir  ? Check  ? Receipt  ? W’v,  it’s  hall 
right,  sir.  It  'll  be  hup  in  no  time!” 

Full  of  misgivings  and  the  distrust 
which  afflicts  strangers,  unable  to  get 
your  comforting  bit  of  stamped  brass  or 
the  assurance  implied  in  a receipt,  you  go 
otf  to  the  Nor th western, hotel  and  terminus 
combined,  have  breakfast  or  luncheon,  and 
find  that  your  luggage  does  arrive — out 
of  sheer  force  of  integrity,  you  feel  it  to 
be— and  that  you  have  to  pay  probably  five 
shillings  for  it — about  twice  as  much  as 
you  ought  to  pay  by  rights,  and  about 
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one-half  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
a like  service  in  an  American  city.  One 
would  think  that  this  would  prove  re-as- 
suring, but  it  does  not.  On  the  contrary, 
it  marks  the  stage  in  your  experience 
where  you  find  that  the  entire  care  and 
responsibility  for  the  transportation  of 
your  properties  rest  upon  yourself.  A 
porter  approaches:  44  For  London,  sir? 
First-class,  sir  ? Yes,  sir  ?”  You  go  with 
the  porter,  who  bundles  the  things  on  a 
truck,  and  deposits  them  in  the  luggage 
van,  or  in  the  luggage  compartment  of  the 
carriage  in  which  you  secure  seats  or  a 
compartment  for  London.  A shilling 
compensates  the  porter,  whose  extreme 
deference  affects  different  people  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  accordingly  as  it  impress- 
es them  as  the  agreeable  politeness  and 
thoughtfulness  of  an  English  servant,  or 
as  the  vile  servility  of  a British  menial, 
or  arouses  the  suspicion  that  their  “tip” 
has  been  unnecessarily  heavy.  Ameri- 
cans abroad  differ  greatly  in  opinion 
about  these  matters  of  detail. 

“Clearly,”  the  American  thinks,  44 these 
people  don’t  know  how  to  travel.  The 
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idea  of  having  to  look  after  one's  baggage 
all  the  while!  It  is  ridiculous.” 

Four  and  a half  hours  later,  at  Euston 
Square,  the  immense  terminus  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Northwestern  Railway  in  Lon- 
don, he  has  to  identify  his  effects  on  the 
platform,  where  they  are  deposited  im- 
mediately the  train  stops.  Each  traveller 
picks  out  his  own.  If  he  is  not  prompt- 
ly there  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so  from 
claiming  it  and  taking  it  off.  This  nega- 
tive abuse  is  at  such  enmity  with  his  no- 
tions of  public  comfort  and  protection 
that  it  fills  him  with  indignation,  and 
with  a supreme  contempt  for  the  primitive 
system  of  English  travel. 

44  Why  do  they  not  adopt  our  American 
method  ? Where  is  Hoole,  the  baggage- 
check  man  of  Chicago?  Why  does  not 
that  apostle  of  public  welfare  come  here 
and  introduce  the  system  ? Look  at  the 
ambition  of  these  people  to  be  luxurious, 


The  English  people  do  not  want  it. 
The  Englishman  is  wedded  to  his  luggage 
and  his  cab.  When  he  arrives  at  li is  sta- 
tion he  waits  invariably  to  take  his  lug- 
gage along  with  him  to  his  house  or  his 
hotel.  He  will  not  be  divorced  from  it 
for  a moment.  No  brass  check  will  ever 
be  a legal  tender  for  a trunk  in  his  eyes. 
The  assurance  that  it  is  in  the  same  train 
with  him,  that  where  he  goes  it  goes,  that 
when  he  arrives  it  arrives,  and  that  it  is 
there  on  the  top  of  his  cab,  or  in  the  cab 
with  him,  is  to  him  the  essential  thing  iu  all 
his  journeying.  He  has  no  “express”  such 
as  we  know  in  America.  Express  com- 
panies are  not  a possible  adjunct  of  rail- 
way corporations  in  England.  He  has 
his  cab,  his  44  four-wheeler,”  built  especial- 
ly to  carry  his  heavy  luggage  on  top  of 
it— a vehicle  that  the  American  hackman 
would  look  down  on  with  lordly  con- 
tempt, but  a powerful  engine  of  economy, 
industry,  and  public  convenience.  His 
luggage  would  go 
through  the  roof  of 
a New  York  hack, 
crush  it  like  a paper 
bandbox,  but  on  the 
roof  of  an  English 
cab  his  traps,  in- 
cluding his  bath- 
tub, are  railed  in 
and  secured,  and 
are  in  his  apart- 
ments as  soon  as 
he  is  there  himself. 

“But,”  you  say 
to  the  English  rail- 
way manager,  “you 
have  been  in  Amer- 
ica, and  you  have 
studied  the  system 
there,  and  you  can 
not  but  be  favora- 
bly impressed  with 
it?’1 
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the  craving  of  them  after  every  appliance 
and  apparatus  of  comfort!  And  yet  they 
have  no  baggage  checks !” 

Probably  there  is  nothing  that  so  much 
impresses  the  American  on  the  English 
railroads  as  the  apparently  defective  bag- 
gage system.  For  all  that,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question,  and  a brief  ex- 
perience of  English  life  and  habits  serves 
to  show  that  the  baggage-check  system  if 
established  in  England  would  be  establish- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  travelling  Americans 
alone. 


“Undoubtedly  I was,”  he  replies.  “I 
was  struck  with  its  completeness  and  the 
extent  of  its  organization  and  details. 
Your  style  of  vehicle  enables  you  to  carry 
out  such  a system  with  perfect  ease.  It 
forms  a kind  of  natural  offshoot  of  the 
railway  system  in  America;  but  it  appears 
to  flourish  only  in  your  country.  It  is 
not  and  would  not  be  appreciated  here. 
You  complain  that  at  the  English  terminus 
any  one  can  claim  your  luggage  and  dis- 
appear with  it.  No  doubt,  if  you  are  slow 
and  they  are  sharp,  such  may  be  the  case, 
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and  the  company 
may  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  ; but 
the  English  trav- 
eller prefers  the 
freedom  of  the  pre- 
sent practice,  and 
would,  I fancy, 
wish  the  check 
system  at  a warm- 
er place  than  the 
United  States 
when  any  delay 
arose  in  dealing 
with  his  luggage 
at  the  stations  ow- 
ing to  the  adoption 
of  the  check  sys- 
tem. The  English 
traveller's  idea  of 
luggage  4 check- 
ing’ is  to  have  His 
portmanteau  safe- 
ly stowed  under  his  carriage  seat,  and 
his  smaller  articles  placed  in  the  rack 
over  his  head.  I do  not  see  any  in- 
superable difficulty  in  adopting  the 
check  system  in  this  country,  but 
none  of  the  partial  attempts  that 
have  been  made  in  that  direction 
have  proved  successful  or  popular.1’ 

Americans  who  spend  a vacation 
in  Europe  not  uncommonly  form  the 
opinion  that  the  compartment  car- 
riages must  eventually  give  place  to 
cars  of  the  American  pattern.  A 
merely  casual  survey,  such  as  the 
travel  of  the  tourist  affords,  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  even  a people 
as  nearly  allied  to  Americans  as  the 
English  does  not  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
distinctions  of  class  govern  matters 
of  the  kind.  A railway  carriage  is 
a modification  of  the  private  carriage,  the 
post-chaise,  the  stage-coach,  and  the  car- 
riers wagon.  Those  vehicles  have  been 
merely  adapted  to  steam  traction  and  rail- 
way schedules,  and  the  conventions  which 
characterized  their  use  before  Stephenson’s 
time  remain  unchanged  in  their  new  con- 
dition. 

The  Englishman  who  travels  in  the 
United  States  inverts  the  impressions  of 
the  casual  visitor  to  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  in- 
ferences have  a much  sounder  foundation. 
He  notices  in  American  railroad  travel  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  class  distinction,  and 
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the  eagerness  with  which  its  conventional 
advantages  are  availed  of  by  a constantly 
growing  proportion  of  the  public.  It  ap- 
pears to  him  that  the  differences  of  the  con- 
ditions of  travel  in  the  two  countries  are 
really  very  slight,  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  a first,  second,  and  third  class  exist  al- 
ready in  America  in  no  slight  degree,  and 
will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  be 
quite  as  emphatic  and  characteristic  in 
America  as  they  are  in  England.  It  is 
not  easy  to  tfrgue  successfully  with  an 
Englishman  when  he  makes  this  state- 
ment. He  supports  his  view  by  pointing 
to  the  differences  in  our  cars.  He  asks 
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you  what  is  the  practical  difference  be- 
tween one  of  the  Mann  boudoir  cars — an 
execrable  designation  to  apply  to  a vehi- 
cle— and  an  English  first-class  carriage. 
There  is  not  any  difference,  except  that 
the  one  is  entered  at  the  sides  and  the 
other  at  the  ends.  The  seclusion  of  the 
passenger,  or  of  the  groups  of  passengers, 
is  precisely  the  same,  and  is  the  end  that 
is  sought  to  be  obtained. 

“ Your  designations  in  these  matters,” 
our  phlegmatic  observer  says,  “are  a little 
turgid  and  extravagant,  and  not  a little 
elusive.  Your  palace  cars  are  only  an- 
other form  of  first  or  second  class  car- 
riages. There  is  nothing  palatial  about 
them,  any  more  than  there  is  about  what 
we  call  a gin  palace  in  London — a term 
which  is  of  a semi-humorous  or  satirical 
origin.  Why  not  admit  the  class  distinc- 
tion as  openly  as  you  adopt  it  in  practice? 
If  I want  to  go  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
there  are  three  classes  open  to  me.  The 
ordinary  car,  well  equipped,  well  venti- 
lated, and  comfortable,  that  I call  your 
third-class,  your  original  carrier’s  wagon 
or  stage-coach,  in  which  I am  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  having  to  sit  for  some  hours 
side  by  side  with  a common  workman  or 
person  of  very  inferior  social  condition — 
an  individual  whose  close  companionship 
is  as  repugnant  to  me  as  I assert  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  your  cultivated  and  wealthy 
classes — that  is  your  third-class,  disguise 
the  fact  as  you  may.  Yrour  second-class 


is  the  open  saloon  of  your  4 parlor  or 
‘chair’  car.  There  I secure,  by  an  extra 
payment,  one  of  some  twenty  arm-chairs 
which  are  disposed  on  each  side,  and  I 
make  my  journey  without  the  danger  of 
any  disagreeable  intrusion  or  propinquity. 
Your  first-class  is  easily  attained  in  the 
exclusive  seclusion  which  is  afforded  by 
one  of  the  compartments  in  these  parlor, 
palace,  or  chair  cars — compartments  which 
have  room  for  two,  four,  or  more  persons, 
and  in  which  I can  travel  under  the  very 
same  conditions  as  those  which  I enjoy  on 
an  English  railway.  I detect  two  differ 
ences.  In  England  I am  conspicuously 
labelled  as  a first-class  passenger,  whereas 
here  I have  the  advantages  of  one  without 
formal  or  ceremonial  emphasis.  In  Eng- 
land I secure  my  exclusive  compartment 
by'  a gratuity  to  the  conductor  or  guard; 
here  I effect  it  by  pay'ing  the  extra  fares 
which  the  compartment  I select  would 
earn  if  all  the  seats  in  it  were  occupied. 
The  latter  is  the  more  expensive  expedient 
of  the  two,  but  it  commends  itself  to  my 
sense  of  right.  I have  a very  much  higher 
respect  for  y-our  American  conductor  than 
I have  for  our  English  guard,  although  I 
am  painfully"  aware  that  there  is  no  ratio 
of  reciprocity  in  the  sentiment  to  be  de- 
tected. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
offer  y-our  official  the  equivalent  of  our 
half-crown;  in  fact,  I have  learned  that 
the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  do  so 
would  possibly  be  most  disagreeable,  if 
not  calamitous.  With  our  guard,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  4 tip’  is  almost  an  essential 
formality,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  at- 
tainment of  the  higher  comforts  of  travel.’’ 

These  observations  imply'  an  awkward 
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social  conten- 
tion which  can  be 
safely  relegated  to 
the  region  of  daily  dis- 
cussion. The  fact  remains 
for  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  that 
distinctions  of  class  con- 
stitute a ruling  factor  in 
English  railway  travel,  and  that  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  constitution. 

Smoking  obtains  largely  in  the  third- 
class  carriages,  but  on  some  lines  carriages 
or  parts  of  carriages  in  each  class  are  set 
apart  for  smokers,  and  designated  as  smok- 
ing-carriages. You  can  always  smoke  in 
a first-class  carriage  if  you  have,  as  Amer- 
ican travellers  put  it,  44  made  yourself  sol- 
id with  the  conductor.”  In  America  smok- 
ing is  out  of  the  question  except  in  the 
car  which  is  known  as  the  smoker,  and  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  the  parlor- 
palace  arrangement.  The  former  does  a 
good  deal  to  discourage  smoking  on  trains. 
It  is  almost  invariably  an  indifferent  car, 
poor  in  all  its  appointments,  filthy,  and  ill- 
smellirig.  So  foul  is  its  atmosphere,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  that  all  cigars  smoked 
in  it  taste  and  smell  alike,  and  all  badly. 
Then  a large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
are  hardened  enough  to  travel  in  the  smoker 
are  victims  of  the  distressing  habit  of  chew- 
ing, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  how 
effectively  they  contribute  to  the  general 
abomination.  The  English  third-class  car- 
riage is  a counterpart  in  many  respects  of 
the  American  smoker. 

As  a general  rule,  the  servants,  as  they 


are  called,  of  an  English 
railroad  company  con- 
tribute very  much  more 
to  the  comfort  of  the 
travelling  public  than 
do  the  individuals  who 
in  America  discharge 
analogousduties.  There 
is  no  question  that 
they  impress  travelling 
Americans  in  that  way 
— a fact  which  can  be  safely  attributed 
to  the  American  practice  of  invariably 
“going  first-class.”  It  is  equally  beyond 
dispute  that  they  have  three  classes  of 
manners,  one  for  each  class  of  passengers, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  observations  that 
one  makes  at  a railway  station  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  where  the  passen- 
gers' tickets  are  collected  prior  to  arrival 
at  the  terminus,  is  of  the  sensible  grada- 
tion of  civility  and  consideration  in  the 
guard's  address.  At  the  first-class  car- 
riage window  he  deferentially  says, 44  Tick- 
ets, please,  gentlemen !”  at  the  second  he 
utters  a lively,  “Tickets,  please!”  and  at 
the  third  he  growls,  hoarsely  and  abrupt- 
ly, “Tickets!” 

This  is  a fair  example  of  class  distinc- 
tion upon  an  English  railway,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  it  that  the  second- 
class  has  any  very  marked  disadvantages 
for  travellers  as  compared  with  the  first. 
Sensible  and  well-conditioned  Englishmen 
will  tell  you  that  “only  Americans  and 
English  snobs  travel  first-class,”  and  there 
is  no  question  of  the  preferment  of  the 
second-class  by  a very  weighty  portion  of 
the  travelling  public.  On  some  lines,  so  far 
as  upholstery  goes,  there  is  little  difference 
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to  be  observed  between  the  two,  and  these 
roads  have  found  their  account  in  im- 
proving the  second-class  to  that  degree. 
The  third-class,  as  already  intimated,  is 
bad  upon  all  lines,  and  the  crowding  is 
at  times  intolerable.  Managers  say  that 
better  accommodations  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  people  who  travel  third- 
class,  and  that  it  is  all  they  can  do  now  to 
make  the  carriages  durable  or  indestruc- 
tible enough  for  their  use.  What  curious 
reflections  this  statement  should  cause  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  New  York  elevated  railroads  and  their 
neat  and  handsomely  decorated  cars,  than 
which  none  are  more  crowded  on  any 
railroad,  nor  any  that  are  used  by  a more 
heterogeneous  public!  When  will  it  be 
that  in  England  there  will  be  but  one 
class,  and  nobody  be  any  the  worse  for  it 
than  in  New  York  ? 

The  ventilation  in  the  English  carriages 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  windows, 
and  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  the 
wholesale  and  impartial  ventilation  of  the 
American  car.  In  the  latter,  if  all  the 
passengers  were  of  one  mind  in  respect  to 
their  preference  of  Fahrenheit,  it  could  be 
arranged  comfortably  enough ; but  that  is 
impossible, and  in  winter  the  golden  mean 
of  the  management  is  sought  in  heating 
the  car  to  the  highest  possible  point.  The* 
consequence  is  that  travel  is  rendered  un- 
comfortable and  unhealthy,  while  in  sum- 
mer the  distribution  of  discomfort  is  more 

arbitrary.  In  the 
English  carriages 
the  window  in  the 
door  slides  down 


into  the  door,  so  that  the  air  can  be  admitted 
above  the  heads  of  the  passengers — an  ex- 
cellent device,  and  one  which  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  we  do  not  find  imitated  in  some 
of  our  new  first-class  coaches. 

The  gratuity  system  is  obnoxious  at 
first  to  most  Americans  abroad,  but  they 
soon  get  used  to  it,  and  take  a hand  merri- 
ly in  despoiling  the  railway  company — 
particularly  after  they  have  had  a lesson 
in  Continental  railroad  travel.  A pas- 
senger who  pays  the  guard  or  controlenr 
of  a train  half  a crown  or  a crown,  or 
five  or  twenty  francs,  for  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  a whole  compartment  to  himself 
on  his  journey  is  certainly  defrauding 
some  one,  and  when  he  reflects  that  in  do- 
ing it  he  is  defrauding  the  railway  com- 
pany, it  greatly  mitigates  his  repugnance 
to  the  objectionable  principle  involved  in 
gratuities  generally.  A sensible  traveller, 
determined  to  be  comfortable,  is  always 
ready  to  pay  reasonably  for  what  he  wants. 
In  America  he  pays  for  his  parlor-car 
privileges  or  his  sleeping-berth ; the  mon- 
ey goes  to  the  company,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  In  England  he  suborns  a guard, 
who  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a li- 
censed defaulter  to  his  employer's  inter- 
ests, and  for  five  shillings  or  less  he  oc- 
cupies the  space  intended  for  six  or  eight 
people.  The  money  ought  to  go  to  the 
railroad  company,  whose  property  is 
used.  The  profit  of  the  management  would 
be  greater,  and  the  highly  caparisoned 
guard  with  his  fine  uniform  and  gold-lace 
could  be  paid  better  wages  and  raised  a 
peg  or  two  in  the  world,  and  taught  to 
cure  the  itch  in  his  palm.  For  all  that. 
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f A TRAIN  PASSING  THROUGH  AN  AMERICAN  CITY. 


as  already  stated,  the  civility  and  consid- 
eration of  these  servants  count  for  a great 
deal  in  the  securing  of  the  traveller's  com- 
fort, and  it  would  be  a great  thing  if  we 
could  import  their  manners  without  their 
practices. 

A frequent  subject  of  discussion  is  the 
speed  of  English  trains  as  compared  with 
that  of  American  trains,  and  “The  Wild 
Irishman” and  “The  Flying  Scotchman,” 
well-known  expresses  which  are  sought 
by  all  travellers,  are  constantly  quoted  for 
performances  which  put  American  rail- 
roads to  shame.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  trains  in  America  which 
are  as  fast  as  the  fastest  trains  in  England, 
and  that  they  have  trains  in  England 
which  are  as  slow  as  the  slowest  trains  in 
America.  We  have  few  roads  which  in 
respect  of  general  equipment  for  fast  run- 
ning are  able  to  compete  with  the  English 
roads,  and  the  average  speed  between  ter- 
mini in  England  of  one  thousand  trains 
would  lie  very  much  higher  than  the  mean 
speed  between  termini  of  one  thousand 
trains  in  America.  The  reason  is  found 


in  the  differences  of  tracks  and  operating 
conditions.  The  following  salient  advan- 
tages are  presented  in  England:  a better 
road-bed  generally ; a track  absolutely  iso- 
lated, and  with  all  road  crossings,  foot- 
paths, and  intersecting  lines  above  or  be- 
low grade;  a better  system  of  signals,  en- 
abling an  express  to  run  through  a city 
and  over  a hundred  sets  of  points  without 
reduction  of  speed;  shorter  stops  at  sta- 
tions, because  the  carriages  open  sideways, 
and  can  be  emptied  in  one-third,  or  less,  of 
the  time  required  to  debark  the  passengers 
in  an  American  train.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  running  a train  through  the 
streets  of  a city  on  an  unguarded  equality 
with  foot-passengers  and  vehicles.  The 
roadway  is  either  elevated  upon  a stone 
viaduct,  or  depressed  between  high  walls, 
or  concealed  in  a tunnel.  In  America 
such  a condition  of  things  is  impossible, 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  country,  the 
impracticability  of  fencing  and  protecting 
a track  of  such  great  mileage,  or  of  eleva- 
ting it  or  depressing  it  in  all  the  towns  it 
encountered.  Of  course  the  English  road- 
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bed  is  the  ideal  one  for  fast  and  safe  rail- 
roading, but  it  is,  at  least  for  the  present, 
out  of  the  question  for  America.  To  an 
Englishman  the  spectacle  of  an  American 
train  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
street  is  preposterous  in  the  last  degree, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  both  theo- 
ry and  practice.* 

* An  English  writer  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
make  the  following  comparisons  of  American  and 
English  schedules  of  fast  trains.  It  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , and  it  is  interesting 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  sprves  to  show  that  a good 
case  can  be  made  out  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
“From  New  York  to  Albany  there  are  10  trains 
daily — I only  give  them  one  way  in  each  case — all 
called  express,  with  an  average  time  of  4 hours  474- 
minutes,  and  a journey  speed  of  29}  miles  per  hour. 
The  track  follows  the  course  of  the  Hudson  nearly 
the  whole  way,  and  is  almost  a dead  level.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  4 Great  Northern,’  London  to  Shef- 
field, an  infinitely  harder  course : 9 trains  in  3 hours 
39}  minutes — 162  miles,  and  an  average  journey 
speed  of  44}  miles  per  hour — the  fastest  does  the 
journey  in  3 hours  23  minutes,  and  last  summer  did 
it  in  3 hours  12  minutes — a journey  speed  of  over 
50  miles  an  hour.  Next,  New  York  to  Boston  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  the  accommodation  between 
London  and  Manchester.  Mr.  Foxwell  gives  20  ex- 
presses from  London  to  Manchester,  all  trains  with 
third-class  carriages,  with  an  average  journey  speed 
of  nearly  41  miles.  The  fastest  last  year,  the  Great 
Northern  expresses,  203  miles  in  4 hours  15  min- 
utes, or  a journey  speed  of  47$  miles.  The  two 
lines  running  directly  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton give  only  8 trains  daily,  marked  express,  distance 
233  miles,  and  a very  much  easier  course  than  the 
Great  Northern,  average  time  7 hours  16  minutes, 
giving  a journey  speed  of  only  32}  miles.  The  fast- 
est, a train  limited  to  Pullman  cars,  would  not  be 
called  an  express  at  all  in  England,  its  speed  being 
38}  miles.  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  may  be  com- 
pared with  London  to  Glasgow.  The  former  route 
lias  5 trains  daily,  marked  express  (one  of  them  the 
Chicago  limited);  distance,  444  miles  ; average  time, 
14  hours  49  minutes;  speed,  just  under  30  miles  an 
hour.  Fastest,  12  hours ; journey  speed,  37  miles. 
London  to  Glasgow,  13  expresses — distance,  401  to 
440  miles,  average  speed  of  all,  38}  miles,  and  all 
but  one  have  third-class  carriages.  Fastest,  which 
may  be  called  a limited  train,  east  coast  express, 
440  miles  in  10  hours  20  minutes — a journey  speed 
of  42.5  miles.  A word  as  to  the  two  Chicago  spe- 
cials run  as  limited  trains,  and  by  which  a large  ex- 
tra fare  is  charged.  I asked  a 4 railroad’  agent  in 
the  States  what  their  speed  was,  and  he  replied, 
‘Fifty  miles  an  hour  right  through.*  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  they  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  24 
hours,  both  of  them  really  taking  264  hours.  One 
is  run  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  has  a dis- 
tance of  912  miles  to  travel ; the  other  by  the  New 
York  Central,  and  about  977  miles,  giving  speeds  of 
34.4  and  36.8  miles  per  hour.  These  trains  are  only 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a high  fare,  and  for 
accommodation  to  the  general  public  compare  badly 
with  the  third-class  trains  to  Glasgow ; the  Ameri- 
can, with  a daily  distance  of  nearly  1900  miles,  at  a 
speed  of  35.5  miles;  the  English  trains  running  up- 
ward of  5000  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  nearly 


It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  conditions 
lend  themselves  to  high  mean  speed  in 
England,  but  we  have  trains  on  one  or 
two  lines  from  New  York,  but  notably  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  which  are  as 'fast  as  the 
crack  expresses  on  the  London  and  North- 
western or  the  Midland.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  present  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  railroad  system  that 
it  should  equal  in  its  detail  the  perfected 
methods  of  our  neighbor's.  What  we  can 
say  is  that  there  are  many  features  of  our 
railroading  that  we  may  well  feel  proud 
of.  Our  casualty  list  is  creditably  small, 
and  we  carry  our  passengers,  high  and 
low',  far  more  cheaply  than  they  do  in 
England.  We  treat  them  humanely  in 
the  main,  and  while  we  do  make  our  dis- 
criminations, none  of  them  can  be  described 
as  odious  or  unjust. 

In  the  management  of  stations  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  termini  are  about  on  a 
par,  but  their  minor  and  country  stations 
are  incomparably  better  managed  than 
ours.  The  bar  and  refreshment  counter 
is  a prominent  feature  of  every  station  of 
note,  and  has  been  wrought  to  a degree  of 
importance  that  is  wholly  unknown  under 
similar  conditions  in  America.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  to  travellers,  and  con- 
duces to  much  drinking,  and  to  eating  that 
is  of  a character  quite  as  favorable  to  dys- 
pepsia as  anything  known  in  America. 

The  country  stations  look  for  the  most 
part  like  com  fortable  homes  of  favored  and 
stalwart  station-masters.  There  is  general- 
ly some  space  about  them  that  can  be  used 

39  miles.  As  might  be  expected,  the  fastest  trav- 
elling in  America  is  between  the  two  largest  towns, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  taking  all  trains  both 
ways  that  make  the  journey  at  over  40  miles  an 
hour,  I find  there  are  14  by  the  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  average  speed  of  42.9  miles,  and  6 by  the  Bound 
Brook  route,  with  an  average  of  42}  miles.  Between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  much  smaller  towns,  there 
are  52  trains  daily  at  a greater  speed — 32  by  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  Company,  4 av- 
eraging 51}  miles,  and  28,  45}  miles,  and  20  by  the 
London  and  Northwestern  at  a speed  of  45  miles. 
For  the  above  comparisons  every  train  in  America 
that  has  a speed  of  over  40  miles  an  hour  for  any 
part  of  its  course  has  been  used ; but  although  the 
result  is  so  very  much  in  favor  of  the  speed  of  Eng- 
lish trains,  not  one-half  of  the  latter  have  been 
brought  into  requisition.  The  fact  is,  the  Americans 
do  not  know  how  slow  their  trains  are,  and  it  is 
quite  time  the  idea  that  their  ‘lightning  expresses’ 
and  4 thunder-bolt  trains’  eclipse  everything  else  in 
the  world  was  exploded.  Compared  with  the  best 
trains  in  America,  the  English  ones  exceed  them  in 
speed  quite  25  per  cent.,  and  if  one  goes  for  in- 
stances to  anywhere  more  than  500  miles  from  New 
York,  the  comparison  becomes  absurd.” 
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as  a garden,  and  this,  however  small,  is 
frequently  kept  gay  with  flowers.  Two 
of  the  great  companies  offer  rewards  for 
the  best-kept  stations  and  signal-boxes, 
and  on  these  lines  flowery  stations  are 
naturally  most  common,  but  on  the  other 
lines  you  may  often  see  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  the  inherent  hideousness  that  clings 
to  a railway.  The  usual  garden  is  a nar- 
row strip  between  the  platform  for  passen- 
gers and  the  inclosing  railing.  It  is  en- 
acted by  Parliament  that  no  post,  rail,  or 
other  obstacle  shall  come  nearer  than  six 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  inclose  quite  a 
wide  space.  Between  the  six  feet  of  plat- 
form and  the  fence  is  the  station-master’s 
garden.  The  flowers  that  he  grows  differ 
according  to  the  soil  of  the  district.  In  a 
rich  clay  he  will  have  standard  rose-trees 
as  the  principal  feature;  in  a warm,  light 
soil  his  strong  point  may  be  the  chrysan- 
themums tied  back  against  the  palings. 
But  as  his  object  is  to  have  plenty  of  color 
all  the  year  round,  you  will  generally  find 
that  the  main  part  of  the  border  is  filled 
with  fresh  plants  in  each  season,  such  as 
the  gardener  uses  for  his  spring  and  sum- 
mer beds.  In  the  spring  there  are  double 
daisies,  red  and  white,  that  blossom  from 
February  till  June,  blue  forget-me-nots 
(Myosotis  dissitiflora)  that  keep  gay  al- 
most as  long,  pansies,  wall  flowers,  and  the 


yellow’  alyssum  and  white  iberis — hardy 
cruciferous  plants  that  growf  in  big  clumps 
against  the  edging  of  tile  or  ornamental 
stone,  breaking  the  stiffness  of  the  line, 
and  bringing  a mass  of  flowers  in  early 
spring.  In  May  or  early  June,  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  he  will  plant  gera- 
niums, calceolarias,  lobelias,  and  such  like 
tender  perennials,  and  his  sweet-peas,  con- 
volvuli, nemophila,  and  other  annuals 
will  come  into  blossom.  But  the  gayest 
time  of  all  is  in  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  for  then  his  garden  is  full  of 
dahlias,  nasturtiums  trained  up  the  fence, 
China  asters,  marigolds  (French  and  Af- 
rican), phloxes,  and  all  the  gaudy  flowers 
that  come  into  blossom  after  the  kindly 
influence  of  a few  warm  months.  These 
and  many  other  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  gardens;  but  as  all  gardening 
that  is  done  lovingly  shows  individuality, 
you  will  notice  as  you  travel  that  each  sta- 
tion has  some  particular  flower  by  which 
you  can  remem  her  it — the  roses  at  Hal- 
ton Junction,  thedahliasatMilcote.  There 
has  been  nothing  more  welcome  in  Amer- 
ican railroad  management  than  the  imi- 
tation of  our  English  brethren  in  their 
treatment  of  their  stations,  and  nothing  is 
regarded  with  a more  lively  or  sympa- 
thetic interest  than  the  horticultural  am- 
bitions and  struggles  of  the  station-mas- 
ters on  some  of  our  leading  lines. 


From  a Drawing  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

See  Wordsworth’s  Sonnet,  pape  391. 
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came  again  of  importance.  Then  Aix  be- 
came a marquisate,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France  came  here  to  bathe.  His  royal 
presence  gave  the  last  virtue  to  the  wa- 
ters, and  to-day  a certain  swimming-bath 
is  named  the  “Royal,”  and  a street  passes 
over  it  called  by  his  name. 

The  house  of  Savoy,  whose  last  repre- 
sentative seized  the  iron  crown  and  as- 
cended the  Quirinal,  was  ever  friendly  to 
Aix.  King  Victor  Amedee  III.  restored 
the  town  after  a fire,  and  erected  a bath- 
ing establishment  in  1776.  Then  came 
French  occupation,  political  disasters,  and 
the  exile  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  How- 
ever, on  its  return  in  1815  began  the  new 
era  of  progress  for  Aix,  which  has  con- 
tinued (with  slight  drawbacks)  ever  since. 
The  Savoyard  loves  his  mountains  and 
his  lakes,  and  remembers  his  flag,  but  he 
respects  all  national  institutions;  he  is 
“true  to  one  party,  and  that  is  himself”; 
and  he  has  fought  with  equal  bravery  for 
France  and  Italy  during  their  alternate  oc- 
cupations. The  language  of  the  people  is 
a patois  composed  of  French  and  Italian. 
The  Savoyard  is  a hot,  fiery,  lovable  crea- 
ture, dark,  handsome,  romantic  when 
young,  a much  shrivelled  figure  when 
old,  but  always  courteous  and  helpful — a 
perfect  gentleman. 

The  French  government  has  unhesi- 
tatingly incurred  vast  expenditures  for 
the  thermal  establishments,  which  are 
without  an  equal  in  the  world.  Well 
may  it  value  this  vast  reservoir  of  hot 
and  healing  water,  which  bursts  out  of 
the  ground,  covered  with  huge  gas  bub- 
bles, from  the  depth  of  a thousand  meters ! 
The  waters  are  of  two  kinds — sulphur-soda 
and  alum.  Though  they  are  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  they  are  not  exported. 
Their  chief  mineral  constituents  are  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  the  hyposulphite,  the 
carbonate  and  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  some  or- 
ganic matter  called  bai'regine,  from  Bar- 
reges,  where  the  substance  was  first  dis- 
covered. The  alum  spring  rises  behind  a 
vast  grotto  filled  with  harmless  snakes 
and  magnificent  stalactites.  In  1857  the 
workmen  employed  in  enlarging  the  canal 
broke  the  walls  of  this  grotto,  and  down 
came  a flood  full  of  snakes  into  the  town. 
This  water  is  now  brought  down  by  gal- 
leries or  canals,  and  is  on  tap  through 
the  town  at  several  fountains,  while  the 
sulphur  spring  rises  in  the  establishment, 
and  is  poured  forth  upon  the  bather 
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with  a profusion  which  reminds  him  of 
how  the  “water  comes  down  at  Lodore.” 
The  establishment  is  a large  handsome 
granite  building  of  three  stories.  A fine 
staircase  leads  into  a splendid  hall,  which 
divides  the  various  stone  rooms  where 
the  treatment  is  given.  And  what  boun- 
tiful appliances  we  shall  find!  There 
are  two  immense  swimming-baths  with 
cold  douches,  two  warm  swimming-baths, 
two  family  swimming-baths  with  douches, 
forty-one  single  baths,  twenty-five  large 
douches  each  with  trained  doucheurs  or 
doucheuses,  twenty  douches  with  a single 
doucheur  or  doucheuse,  two  douches  en 
cercle , three  douches  a colonne , six  vapor 
baths,  two  inhaling  rooms,  three  rooms 
for  inhaling  spray,  five  vapor  baths,  four 
ascending  douches,  four  foot-baths,  and 
six  steam  baths,  called,  pictorially,  bouil - 
Ions;  and  indeed  one  comes  out  with  a 
boiled  lobster's  complexion,  though  not, 
as  in  Hood’s  pun,  “with  eclat.” 

Two  thousand  or  three  thousand  differ- 
ent baths  are  given  daily,  and  everywhere 
is  to  be  seen  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Brachet, 
the  distinguished  local  physician,  who  dic- 
tates the  use  of  millions  of  litres  of  water 
daily.  The  alum  springs  have  to  be  cool- 
ed with  natural  cold  water  before  they  can 
be  used.  So  enormous  a thermal  establish- 
ment as  this,  is  of  course  the  daily  centre 
of  a motley  procession.  All  who  can  walk 
to  the  baths  do  so.  Those  who  can  not  are 
carried  in  queer  covered  Sedan-chairs,  veil- 
ed like  beauties  of  the  seraglio;  but  if  any 
adventurous  Turk  should  strive  to  take 
a peep,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
be  disappointed.  The  patient,  carefully 
landed  in  front  of  his  particular  douche, 
is  received  by  his  bathers,  who  proceed  to 
seat  him  on  a wooden  bench,  and  open 
fire  upon  him  from  two  powerful  sprin- 
klers, rubbing  him  all  the  time.  Ladies 
are  treated  most  tenderly  by  old  Scivo- 
yardes , who,  in  their  way,  are  picturesque 
objects  in  their  bathing  dresses;  most  soft 
are  they  of  touch  and  tender  of  rheu- 
matic joints.  These  peasant  women  are 
amongst  the  most  accomplished  shampoo- 
ers  and  doucheuses  in  the  world. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  this 
and  other  vigorous  treatment  the  patient 
is  wrapped  in  a hot  sheet,  then  in  several 
blankets,  and  placed  in  the  Sedan-chair, 
carefully  curtained  from  the  outside  world. 
Taken  up  by  his  now  invisible  bearers, 
he  is  deposited,  after  this  secluded  walk 
through  the. busy  streets  of  Aix,  at  his 
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own  bedside,  carefully  lifted,  in  his  mum- 
mified condition,  and  put  in  bed,  tucked 
up,  and  left,  as  a wit  has  expressed  it,  ‘‘to 
simmer”  for  a half-hour.  Then  he  may 

(betaken  out,  dressed,  and  resume  his  indi- 
viduality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  treatment, 
pursued  for  a month,  is  of  extraordinary 
value  in  combating  chronic  rheumatic  af- 
fections, whether  in  constitutions  of  the 
scrofulous  or  the  lymphatic  diathesis,  and 
in  removing  the  thickness  and  stiffness 
which  so  often  remain  after  attacks  of 
acute  rheumatism.  After  several  courses 
of  this  treatment  a power  of  resisting  the 
inroads  of  rheumatic  poison  seems  to  be 
imparted  to  the  constitution.  The  power- 
ful waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  and  Wies- 
baden may  be  hurtful  when  not  adminis- 
tered with  caution,  while  those  of  Aix,  Mar- 
lioz,  and  Challes  are  always  innocuous. 

In  this  region  nature  has  been  bountiful 
of  healing  waters.  Within  a few  miles  of 
Aix  are  found  the  alkaline  springs  of  St.- 
Simon,  the  sulphur  waters  of  Challes, 
which  announce  themselves  not  too  agree- 
ably to  the  most  aristocratic  of  senses, 
those  of  Marlioz,  of  Allevard,  Brides,  and 
Ariarge,  all  of  which  are  variously  bene- 
ficial. Chronic  post-nasal  catarrh  is  espe- 
cially benefited  here ; and  here  people  with 
phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis  breathe 
freely.  Scrofula,  constitutional  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  and  the  majority  of  skin-diseases 
are  benefited,  but  persons  suffering  from 
cancerous  affections  or  certain  forms  of 
heart-disease,  as  atrophy  or  hypertrophy, 
angina  pectoris , or  aneurism  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  large  vessels,  must  not  come 
to  Aix.  Congestion  of  the  brain  is  not 
improved  here,  but  the  air  is  an  imme- 
diate tonic  for  the  sleepless.  One  could 
go  to  sleep  and  remain  in  that  happy  con- 
dition for  quite  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  period, 
or  perhaps  for  the  longer  term  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  could  nature  be  sus- 
tained. In  this  respect  Aix  is  to  be  most 
highly  commended  to  nervous,  overwork- 
ed Americans. 

Of  gout  and  sciatica  Aix  presents  a 
wonderful  story  of  cure.  Many  a cripple 
throws  away  his  crutches  after  four  weeks. 
Some  must  come  every  year,  but  all  are 
helped.  English  visitors  far  outnumber 
all  others  for  the  relief  of  these  maladies. 

“Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
stitute two-fifths  of  the  illnesses  seeking 
relief  at  our  baths,”  says  Dr.  Brachet  in 
his  useful  little  book  on  Aix-les-Bains, 
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which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
medical  man  in  the  United  States.  Lom- 
bard, of  Geneva,  says,  “The  successful 
treatment  of  paralysis  is  one  of  the  jewels 
in  the  therapeutic  crown  of  Aix.” 

Singers  are  very  fond  of  this  place  and 
treatment.  Madame  Patti  has  been  here, 
and  Madame  Lucca's  rooms  are  pointed 
out.  Several  large  rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment are  charged  with  clouds  of  finely 
atomized  medicated  waters,  where  the  deli- 
cate-throated go  to  breathe.  Chronic  colds 
are  cured  at  Aix,  and  the  sufferers  from 
loss  of  voice,  chronic  laryngitis,  and  gran- 
ular pharyngitis  (clergyman’s  sore  throat) 
are  sent  here  with  good  results  by  medical 
specialists. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  the 
medical  virtues  of  Aix  were  there  not  oth- 
er aspects  of  the  place  that  are  more  at- 
tractive. Many  persons  must  go  in  sum- 
mer to  some  watering-place  where  amuse- 
ment is  quite  as  much  required  as  health. 

And  where  better  than  to  Aix  ? Aix-les- 
Bains  presents  the  usual  requisite  of  Casino 
life.  There  are  plays,  opera,  and  beauti- 
ful music.  The  usual  divertissements  and 
gardens  are  attached  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
d’Aix  and  to  the  Hotel  de  l’Europe,  where 
excellent  bands  play  daily.  The  Hotel 
Splendide,  a large  modern  structure,  com- 
manding a far-reaching  and  magnificent 
view,  and  filled  with  elevators  and  all 
our  American  improvements,  stands  high 
above  the  town.  This  hotel  is  useful  for 
all  but  invalids  who  must  be  carried  to 
their  baths.  To  them  it  is  inconvenient, 
but  for  a party  of  pleasure  the  Splendide 
is  the  best  although  the  hottest  of  hotels. 

Madame  Guibert,  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
d’Aix,  boasts  the  best  cook.  Many  of  the 
guests  at  the  other  hotels  come  to  her  for 
her  good  eleven-o’clock  breakfasts  and  her 
admirable  dinners.  There  is  a charming 
pension  called  Villa  Marie  Louise,  which 
commands  a view,  and  has  the  honor  of 
harboring  Cardinal  Howard  when  he  vis- 
its Aix.  The  Hotel  Beau  Site  is  very  good, 
and  the  Hotel  Vennat  et  Bristol,  in  a gar- 
den, and  commanding  a fine  view,  is  well 
spoken  of.  The  Italian  villas,  hid  in  gar- 
dens,contrast  sharply  with  narrow, crowd- 
ed, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  dirty 
streets,  which  are,  however,  as  picturesque 
as  possible. 

Fine  squares  and  long  vistas  of  trees, 
belts  and  groves  of  sycamore  and  fir,  wal- 
nut and  ash,  limes  and  poplars,  large  ho- 
tels and  pretty  chalets,  all  these  cluster 
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irregularly  around  the  great  bathing  es- 
tablishment, the  old  Roman  arch  of  Cam- 
panus,  and  the  cathedral.  Then  come 
shops  and  casinos;  then  dark,  silent,  cool 
squares  filled  with  trees, while  everywhere 
about  the  horizon  stand  the  sentinel  mount- 
ains, protecting  the  imprudent,  the  sick, 
and  the  weary  from  easterly  winds. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  equable;  the 
days  are  warm,  but  the  nights  are  cool 
even  in  midsummer.  After  rain  comes 
that  delicious  coolness  which  character- 
izes our  June  and  October.  The  sun  is 
brilliant,  the  moonlight  nights  exquisite. 
It  is  sometimes  too  hot  in  mid-day  for  vio- 
lent exercise,  but  it  is  never  too  warm 
for  driving.  The  season  at  Aix  is  from 
the  26th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October. 
The  establishment  is  open,  however,  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

The  local  population  of  Aix  is  about 
5000.  Its  floating  population  for  three 
years  past  has  exceeded  24,000  annually. 
Amongst  this  varied  crowd  we  enumerate 
in  1884  Russian  princesses,  French  sena- 
tors, German  barons,  and  English  people 
of  title.  In  1885  Queen  Victoria  visited  the 
place.  Very  few  Americans  have  found 
their  way  to  this  charming  spot.  This  is 
a remarkable  fact,  for  of  all  the  water- 
ing-places of  Europe  Aix-les-Bains  would 
seem  to  have  the  most  perfect  affinity  for 
the  American  constitution,  as  it  adapts  it- 
self peculiarly  to  American  maladies. 

Dr.  Brachet,  the  successor  of  a long 
line  of  eminent  physicians  of  Aix,  en- 
joys a European  eminence  as  a special- 
ist, a scholar,  and  a writer.  He  is  much 
esteemed  by  his  patients  and  beloved  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  shows  great  hu- 
manity. His  love  of  truth,  his  rugged 
manner,  and  his  absence  of  pretense  give 
him  a sort  of  Abernethy  air  which  at  first 


a nervous  woman  may  fear.  But  all  his 
patients  soon  learn  to  feel  that  Dr.  Bra- 
chet has  their  cure  at  heart.  He  is  only 
impatient  with  affectations,  with  selfish 
and  foolish 4 1 malades  imaginaires.  ” With 
the  real  sufferer  he  is  most  tender.  His 
book  on  Aix-les-Bains  is  too  strictly  a med- 
ical treatise  to  be  more  freely  quoted  here, 
but  it  has  given  what  is  most  valuable  tech- 
nically and  statistically  to  this  paper.  It 
contains  some  agreeably  written  chapters 
at  the  end  which  show  that  this  hard- work- 
ed man  has  the  literary  gift.  No  one  should 
attempt  the  cure  at  Aix-les-Bains  without 
consulting  Dr.  Brachet,  as  he  has  the  mat- 
ter of  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous  and  skin 
diseases,  bronchitis,  paralysis,  at  his  fin- 
gers’ ends.  He  allows  no  douches  with- 
out a careful  examination  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  which  is,  he  says,  absolutely 
indispensable. 

No  patient  who  has  ever  tried  sulphur 
baths  anywhere  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  first  sensation  is  delightful,  that 
the  second  and  third  days  are  weary  ones, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  a sense 
of  exhaustion  tells  how  great  a physical 
change  is  preparing  him  for  his  cure.  Dr. 
Brachet  gives  his  patients  an  off  day,  one 
in  every  five,  which  is  used,  generally,  in 
a very  quiet  and  perfectly  easy  excursion 
up  the  lake  of  Bourget.  This  lake  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  Italian  lakes  that 
the  mountains  of  Aix  bear  to  the  mount- 
ains of  Switzerland.  It  is  less  extensive, 
but  wears  many  of  the  charms  of  Lugano 
in  miniature,  reflecting  the  purple  tints  of 
the  Savoyard  Alps,  and  suffused  with  its 
own  opaline  charm.  It  leads  one  to 
Hautecombe,  the  burial-place  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  Here  lived  the  famous  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux.  It  is  now,  after  a period  of 
desecration,  the  home  of  Benedictines. 


ELDER  BROWN’S  BACKSLIDE. 


ELDER  BROWN  told  his  wife  good- 
by  at  the  farm-house  door  as  mechan- 
ically as  though  his  proposed  trip  to  Ma- 
con, ten  miles  away,  was  an  every-day  af- 
fair, while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  unaccompanied  he  set 
foot  in  the  city.  He  did  not  kiss  her. 
Many  very  good  men  never  kiss  their 
wives.  But  small  blame  attaches  to  the 
elder  for  his  omission  on  this  occasion, 
since  his  wife  had  long  ago  discouraged 


all  amorous  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  her  liege  lord,  and  at  this  particular 
moment  was  filling  the  parting  moments 
with  a rattling  list  of  directions  concern- 
ing thread,  buttons,  hooks,  needles,  and 
all  the  many  etceteras  of  an  industrious 
housewife’s  basket.  The  elder  was  labori- 
ously assorting  these  postscript  commis- 
sions in  his  memory,  well  knowing  that 
to  return  with  any  one  of  them  neglected 
would  cause  trouble  in  the  family  circle. 
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Elder  Brown  mounted  his  patient  steed 
that  stood  sleepily  motionless  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  with  his  great  pointed  ears  dis- 
played to  the  right  and  left,  as  though 
their  owner  had  grown  tired  of  the  life 
burden  their  weight  inflicted  upon  him, 

Sand  was,  old  soldier  fashion,  ready  to 
forego  the  once  rigid  alertness  of  early 
training  for  the  pleasures  of  frequent  rest 
on  arms. 

“And,  elder,  don’t  you  forgit  them  cal- 
iber scraps,  or  you’ll  be  wantin’  kiver  soon 
an’  no  kiver  will  be  a-comin’.” 

(Elder  Brown  did  not  turn  his  head,  but 
merely  let  the  whip  hand,  which  had  been 
checked  in  its  backward  motion,  fall  as 
he  answered  mechanically.  The  beast  he 
bestrode  responded  with  a rapid  whisking 
of  its  tail  and  a great  show  of  effort,  as  it 
ambled  off  down  the  sandy  road,  the  rid- 
er's long  legs  seeming  now  and  then  to 
touch  the  ground. 

But  as  the  zigzag  panels  of  the  rail  fence 
crept  behind  him,  and  he  felt  the  freedom 
of  the  morning  beginning  to  act  upon  his 
well-trained  blood,  the  mechanical  man- 
ner of  the  old  man's  mind  gave  place  to  a 
mild  exuberance.  A weight  seemed  to 
be  lifting  from  it  ounce  by  ounce  as  the 
fence  panels,  the  weedy  corners,  the  per- 
simmon sprouts  and  sassafras  bushes, crept 
away  behind  him,  so  that  by  the  time  a 
mile  lay  between  him  and  the  life  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows  he  was  in  a rea- 
sonably contented  frame  of  mind,  and  still 
improving. 

It  was  a queer  figure  that  crept  along 
the  road  that  cheery  May  morning.  It 
was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  had  been  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  The.  long  head, 
bald  on  top,  covered  behind  with  iron- 
gray  hair,  and  in  front  with  a short  tan- 
gled growth  that  curled  and  kinked  in 
every  direction,  was  surmounted  by  an 
old-fashioned  stove-pipe  hat,  worn  and 
stained,  but  eminently  impressive.  An 
old-fashioned  Henry  Clay  cloth  coat, stain- 
ed and  threadbare,  divided  itself  impar- 
tially over  the  donkey’s  back  and  dangled 
on  his  sides.  This  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  elder’s  wedding  suit  of  forty  years 
ago.  Only  constant  care,  and  use  of  late 
years  limited  to  extra  occasions,  had  pre- 
served it  so  long.  The  trousers  had  soon 
parted  company  with  their  friends.  The 
substitutes  were  red  jeans,  which,  while 
they  did  not  well  match  his  court  cos- 
tume, were  better  able  to  withstand  the 
old  man’s  abuse,  for  if,  in  addition  to  his 
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frequent  religious  excursions  astride  his 
beast,  there  ever  was  a man  who  was 
fond  of  sitting  down  with  his  feet  higher 
than  his  head,  it  was  this  self-same  Elder 
Brown. 

The  morning  expanded,  and  the  old  man 
expanded  with  it;  for  while  a vigorous 
leader  in  his  church,  the  elder  at  home 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  uncomplain- 
ing slave.  To  the  intense  astonishment 
of  the  beast  he  rode,  there  came  new  vigor 
into  the  whacks  which  fell  upon  his  flanks ; 
and  the  beast  allowed  astonishment  to  sur- 
prise him  into  real  life  and  decided  mo- 
tion. Somewhere  in  the  elder’s  expand- 
ing soul  a tune  had  begun  to  ring.  Pos- 
sibly he  took  up  the  far  faint  tune  that 
came  from  the  straggling  gang  of  ne- 
groesaway  off  in  the  field,  as  they  slowly 
chopped  amid  the  thread-like  rows  of  cot- 
ton plants  which  lined  the  level  ground, 
for  the  melody  he  hummed  softly  and  then 
sang  strongly,  in  the  quavering,  catchy 
tones  of  a good  old  country  churchman, 
was,  “I’m  glad  salvation's  free.” 

It  was  during  the  singing  of  this  hymn 
that  Elder  Brown’s  regular  motion-inspir- 
ing strokes  were  for  the  first  time  varied. 

He  began  to  hold  his  hickory  up  at  certain 
pauses  in  the  melody,  and  beat  the  changes 
upon  the  sides  of  his  astonished  steed. 

The  chorus  under  this  arrangement  was, 

“ I’m  glad  salvation’s  free , 

I’m  glad  salvation’s  freey 

I’m  glad  salvation’s  free  for  ally 

I’m  glad  salvation’s  free .” 

Wherever  there  is  an  italic,  the  hickory 
descended.  It  fell  about  as  regularly  and 
after  the  fashion  of  the  stick  beating  upon 
the  bass  drum  during  a funeral  march. 

But  the  beast,  although  convinced  that 
something  serious  was  impending,  did  not 
consider  a funeral  march  appropriate  for 
the  occasion.  He  protested,  at  first,  with 
vigorous  whiskings  of  his  tail  and  a rapid 
shifting  of  his  ears.  Finding  these  dem- 
onstrations unavailing, and  convinced  that 
some  urgent  cause  for  hurry  had  sudden- 
ly invaded  the  elder’s  serenity,  as  it  had  his 
own,  he  began  to  cover  the  ground  with 
frantic  leaps  that  would  have  surprised  his 
owner  could  he  have  realized  what  was 
going  on.  But  Elder  Brown's  eyes  were 
half  closed,  and  he  was  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Lost  in  a trance  of  divine 
exaltation,  for  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  in- 
vigorating motion,  bent  only  on  making 
the  air  ring  with  the  lines  which  he  dimly 
imagined  were  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes 
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of  the  whole  female  congregation,  he  was 
supremely  unconscious  that  his  beast  was 
hurrying. 

And  thus  the  excursion  proceeded,  un- 
til suddenly  a shote,  surprised  in  his  calm 
search  for  roots  in  a fence  corner,  darted 
into  the  road,  and  stood  for  an  instant  gaz- 
ing upon  the  new-comers  with  that  idiotic 
stare  which  only  a pig  can  imitate.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  this  unlooked-for 
apparition  acted  strongly  upon  the  don- 
key. With  one  supreme  effort  he  collect- 
ed himself  into  a motionless  mass  of  mat- 
ter, bracing  his  front  legs  wide  apart;  that 
is  to  say,  he  stopped  short.  There  he 
stood,  returning  the  pig’s  idiotic  stare 
with  an  interest  which  must  have  led  to 
the  presumption  that  never  before  in  all 
his  varied  life  had  he  seen  such  a singular 
little  creature.  End  over  end  went  the 
man  of  prayer,  finally  bringing  up  full 
length  in  the  sand,  striking  just  as  he 
should  have  shouted  “ free”  for  the  fourth 
time  in  his  glorious  chorus. 

Fully  convinced  that  liis  alarm  had  been 
well  founded,  the  shote  sped  out  from  un- 
der the  gigantic  missile  hurled  at  him  by 
the  donkey,  and  scampered  down  the  road, 
turning  first  one  ear  and  then  the  other  to 
detect  any  sounds  of  pursuit.  The  donkey, 
also  convinced  that  the  object  before  which 
he  had  halted  was  supernatural,  started 
back  violently  upon  seeing  it  apparently 
turn  to  a man.  But  seeing  that  it  had 
turned  to  nothing  but  a man,  he  wandered 
up  into  the  deserted  fence  corner,  and  be- 
gan to  nibble  refreshment  from  a scrub 
oak. 

For  a moment  the  elder  gazed  up  into 
the  sky,  half  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  camp -meeting  platform  had  given 
way.  But  the  truth  forced  its  way  to  the 
front  in  his  disordered  understanding  at 
last,  and  with  painful  dignity  he  stagger- 
ed into  an  upright  position,  and  regained 
his  beaver.  He  was  shocked  again.  Nev- 
er before  in  all  the  long  years  it  had 
served  him  had  he  seen  it  in  such  shape. 
The  truth  is,  Elder  Brown  had  never  be- 
fore tried  to  stand  on  his  head  in  it.  As 
calmly  as  possible  he  began  to  straighten 
it  out,  caring  but  little  for  the  dust  upon 
his  garments.  The  beaver  was  his  special 
crown  of  dignity.  To  lose  it  wras  to  be  re- 
duced to  a level  with  the  common  wool- 
liat  herd.  He  did  his  best,  pulling,  press- 
ing, and  pushing,  but  the  hat  did  not  look 
natural  when  he  had  finished.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  laid  off  into  counties,  sec- 


tions, and  town  lots.  Like  a well-cut  jew- 
el, it  had  a face  for  him,  view  it  from  what- 
ever point  he  chose,  a quality  which  so  im- 
pressed him  that  a lump  gathered  in  liis 
throat,  and  his  eyes  winked  vigorously. 

Elder  Brown  was  not,  however,  a man 
for  teai*s.  He  was  a man  of  action.  The 
sudden  vision  which  met  his  wandering 
gaze,  the  donkey  calmly  chewing  scrub 
buds,  with  the  green  juice  already  oozing 
from  the  corners  of  his  frothy  mouth,  act- 
ed upon  him  like  magic.  He  was,  after 
all,  only  human,  and  when  he  got  hands 
upon  a piece  of  brush,  he  thrashed  the 
poor  beast  until  it  seemed  as  though  even 
its  already  half-tanned  hide  would  be  eter- 
nally ruined.  Thoroughly  exhausted  at 
last,  he  wearily  straddled  his  saddle,  and 
with  his  chin  upon  his  breast  resumed  the 
early  morning  tenor  of  his  way. 

IL 

“ Good-mornin’,  sir.” 

Elder  Brown  leaned  over  the  little  pine 
picket  which  divided  the  book-keepers’  de- 
partment of  a Macon  warehouse  from  the 
room  in  general,  and  surveyed  the  well- 
dressed  back  of  a gentleman  who  was 
busily  figuring  at  a desk  writhin.  The 
apartment  w as  carpetless,  and  the  dust  of 
a decade  lay  deep  on  the  old  books,  shel  ves, 
and  the  familiar  advertisements  of  guano 
and  fertilizers  which  decorated  the  room. 
An  old  stove,  rusty  with  the  nicotine  con- 
tributed by  farmers  during  the  previous 
season  while  wraiting  by  its  glowdng  sides 
for  their  cotton  to  be  sold,  stood  straight  up 
in  a bed  of  sand,  and  festoons  of  cobwebs 
clung  to  the  upper  sashes  of  the  murky 
windows.  The  lower  sash  of  one  window 
had  been  raised,  and  in  the  yard  without, 
nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  lay  a few  bales 
of  cotton,  with  jagged  holes  in  their  ends, 
just  as  the  sampler  had  left  them.  Elder 
Brown  had  time  to  notice  all  these  famil- 
iar points,  for  the  figure  at  the  desk  kept 
serenely  at  its  task,  and  deigned  no  reply. 

“ Good-mornin',  sir,”  said  Elder  Brown 
again,  in  his  most  dignified  tones.  “Is 
Mr.  Thomas  in  ?” 

“Good-morning,  sir,”  said  the  figure. 
“I’ll  wait  on  you  in  a minute.”  The  min- 
ute passed,  and  four  more  joined  it.  Then 
the  desk  man  turned. 

“ Well,  sir,  what  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

The  elder  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor 
when  he  arrived,  and  his  state  of  mind 
had  not  improved.  He  w aited  full  a min- 
ute as  he  surveyed  the  man  of  business. 
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“I  thought  I mout  be  able  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  you  to  git  some 
money,  but  I reckon  I was  mistaken.” 
The  warehouse  man  came  nearer. 

“This  is  Mr.  Brown,  I believe.  I did 
not  recognize  you  at  once.  You  are  not 
in  often  to  see  us.” 

“No;  my  wife  usually  ’tends  to  the 
town  bizness,  while  I run  the  church  and 
farm.  Got  a fall  from  my  donkey  this 
morning,”  he  said,  noticing  a quizzical, 
interrogating  look  upon  the  face  before 
him,  “and  fell  squar’  on  the  hat.”  He 
made  a pretense  of  smoothing  it.  The 
man  of  business  had  already  lost  interest. 

“How  much  money  will  you  want, 
Mr.  Brown  ?” 

“Well,  about  seven  hundred  dollars,” 
said  the  elder,  replacing  his  hat,  and  turn- 
ing a furtive  look  upon  the  warehouse- 
man. The  other  was  tapping  with  his 
pencil  upon  the  little  shelf  lying  across 
the  rail. 

“ I can  get  you  five  hundred.” 

“But  I oughter  have  seven.” 

“ Can’t  arrange  for  that  amount.  Wait 
till  later  in  the  season,  and  come  again. 
Money  is  very  tight  now.  How  much 
-cotton  will  you  raise  ?” 

“Well,  I count  on  a hundr’d  bales. 
An’  you  can’t  git  the  sev’n  hundr’d  dol- 
lars ?” 

“ Like  to  oblige  you,  but  can't  right 
now;  will  fix  it  for  you  later  on.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  elder,  slowly,  “ fix  up 
the  papers  for  five,  an’  I’ll  make  it  go  as 
far  as  possible.” 

The  papers  were  drawn.  A note  was 
made  out  for  $552  50,  for  the  interest  wTas 
at  one  and  a half  per  cent,  for  seven 
months,  and  a mortgage  on  ten  mules  be- 
longing to  the  elder  was  drawn  and  sign- 
ed. The  elder  then  promised  to  send  his 
cotton  to  the  warehouse  to  be  sold  in  the 
fall,  and  with  a curt  “Anything  else  ?”and 
a “ Thankee,  that’s  all,”  the  two  parted. 

Elder  Brown  now  made  an  effort  to  re- 
call the  supplemental  commissions  shout- 
ed to  him  upon  his  departure,  intending 
to  execute  them  first,  and  then  take  his 
written  list  item  by  item.  His  mental  re- 
solves had  just  reached  this  point  when  a 
new  thought  made  itself  known.  Pass- 
ers-by were  puzzled  to  see  the  old  man  sud- 
denly snatch  his  head-piece  off  and  peer 
with  an  intent  and  awe-struck  air  into  its 
irregular  caverns.  Some  of  them  were 
shocked  when  he  suddenly  and  vigorous- 
ly ejaculated, 
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“ Hannah-Maria-Jemimy ! goldarn  an’ 
blue  blazes!” 

He  had  suddenly  remembered  having 
placed  his  memoranda  in  that  hat,  and  as 
he  studied  its  empty  depths  his  mind  pic- 
tured the  important  scrap  fluttering  along 
the  sandy  scene  of  his  early-morning  tum- 
ble. It  wras  this  that  caused  him  to  graze 
an  oath  with  less  margin  than  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  in  twenty  years.  What 
would  the  old  lady  say  ? 

Alas  ! Elder  Brown  knew  too  well. 
What  she  would  not  say  was  what  puz- 
zled him.  But  as  he  stood  bare-headed 
in  the  sunlight  a sense  of  utter  desolation 
came  and  dwelt  with  him.  His  eye  rested 
upon  sleeping  Balaam  anchored  to  a post 
in  the  street,  and  so  as  he  recalled  the 
treachery  that  lay  at  the  base  of  all  his  af- 
fliction, gloom  was  added  to  the  desolation. 

To  turn  back  and  search  for  the  lost  pa- 
per would  have  been  woi*se  than  useless. 
Only  one  course  was  open  to  him,  and  at 
it  went  the  leader  of  his  people.  He  call- 
ed at  the  grocery;  he  invaded  the  recesses 
of  the  dry-goods  establishments;  he  ran- 
sacked the  hardware  stores;  and  wherever 
he  went  he  made  life  a burden  for  the 
clerks,  overhauling  show-cases  and  pulling 
down  whole  shelves  of  stock.  Occasion- 
ally an  item  of  his  memoranda  would 
come  to  light,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  capacious  pocket,  where  lay  the 
proceeds  of  his  check,  he  would  pay  for  it 
upon  the  spot,  and  insist  on  having  it  roll- 
ed up.  To  the  suggestion  of  the  slave 
whom  he  had  in  charge  for  the  time  being 
that  the  articles  be  laid  aside  until  he  had 
finished,  he  would  not  listen. 

“Now  you  look  here,  sonny,”  he  said, 
in  the  dry-goods  store,  “I’m  conducting 
this  revival,  an’  I don’t  need  no  help  in 
my  line.  Just  you  tie  them  stockin’s  up 
an’  lemme  have  ’em.  Then  I know  I’ve 
got  ’em.”  As  each  purchase  was  prompt- 
ly paid  for,  and  change  had  to  be  secured, 
the  clerk  earned  his  salary  for  that  day  at 
least. 

So  it  was  when,  near  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  good  man  arrived  at  the  drug- 
store, the  last  and  only  unvisited  division 
of  trade,  lie  made  his  appearance  equipped 
with  half  a hundred  packages,  which  nes- 
tled in  his  arms  and  bulged  out  about  the 
sections  of  his  clothing  that  boasted  of  pock- 
ets. As  he  deposited  his  deck-load  upon 
the  counter,  great  drops  of  perspiration 
rolled  down  his  face  and  over  his  water- 
logged collar  to  the  floor. 
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There  was  a something  exquisitely  re- 
freshing in  the  great  glasses  of  foaming 
soda  that  a spruce  young  man  was  draw- 
ing from  a marble  fountain,  above  which 
half  a dozen  polar  bears  in  an  ambitious 
print  were  disporting  themselves.  There 
came  a break  in  the  run  of  customers,  and 
the  spruce  young  man,  having  swept  the 
foam  from  the  marble,  dexterously  lifted  a 
glass  from  the  revolving  rack  which  had 
rinsed  it  with  a fierce  little  stream  of  wa- 
ter, and  asked  mechanically,  as  he  caught 
the  intense  look  of  the  perspiring  elder, 
“ What  schrup,  sir  ?” 

Now  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  elder  to 
drink  soda,  but  the  suggestion,  coming  as 
it  did  in  his  exhausted  state,  was  over- 
powering. He  drew  near  awkwardly,  put 
on  his  glasses,  and  examined  the  list  of 
syrups  with  great  care.  The  young  man, 
being  for  the  moment  at  leisure,  surveyed 
critically  the  gaunt  figure,  the  faded  ban- 
dana, the  antique  claw-hammer  coat,  and 
the  battered  stove-pipe  hat,  with  a gradu- 
ally relaxing  countenance.  He  even  call- 
ed the  prescription  clerk’s  attention  by  a 
cough  and  a quick  jerk  of  the  thumb. 
The  prescription  clerk  smiled  freely,  and 
continued  his  assaults  upon  a piece  of  blue 
mass. 

44  I reckon,”  said  the  elder,  resting  his 
hands  upon  his  knees  and  bending  down 
to  the  list,  “you  may  gimme  sassprilla 
an’  a little  strawberry.  Sassprilla’s  good 
for  the  blood  this  time  er  year,  an’  straw- 
berry’s good  any  time.” 

The  spruce  young  man  let  the  syrup 
stream  into  the  glass  as  he  smiled  affably. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  to  draw  out  the  odd 
character,  he  ventured  upon  a jest  him- 
self, repeating  a pun  invented  by  the  man 
who  made  the  first  soda  fountain.  With 
a sweep  of  his  arm  he  cleared  away  the 
swarm  of  insects  as  he  remarked,  4 4 Peo- 
ple who  like  a fly  in  theirs  are  easily  ac- 
commodated.” 

It  was  from  sheer  good-nature  only  that 
Elder  Brown  replied,  with  his  usual  broad 
social  smile,  “Well,  a fly  now  an’  then 
don’t  hurt  nobody.” 

Now  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  world 
who  prides  himself  on  knowing  a thing 
or  two,  it  is  the  spruce  young  man  who 
presides  over  a soda  fountain.  This  par- 
ticular young  gentleman  did  not  even 
deem  a reply  necessary.  He  vanished  an 
instant,  and  when  he  returned  a close  ob- 
server might  have  seen  that  the  mixture 
in  the  glass  he  bore  had  slightly  changed 


color  and  increased  in  quantity.  But  the 
elder  saw  only  the  whizzing  stream  of  wa- 
ter dart  into  its  centre,  and  the  rosy  foam 
rise  and  tremble  on  the  glass's  rim.  The 
next  instant  he  wTas  holding  his  breath  and 
sipping  the  cooling  drink. 

As  Elder  Brown  paid  his  small  score  he 
was  at  peace  with  the  world.  I firmly  be- 
lieve that  when  he  had  finished  his  trading, 
and  the  little  blue-stringed  packages  had 
been  stored  away,  could  the  poor  donkey 
have  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and 
gazed  with  his  meek,  fawn-like  eyes  into 
his  master’s,  he  would  have  obtained  full 
and  free  forgiveness. 

Elder  Brown  paused  at  the  door  as  he 
was  about  to  leave.  A rosy-cheeked  school- 
girl was  just  lifting  a creamy  mixture  to 
her  lips  before  the  fountain.  It  was  a pret- 
ty picture,  and  he  turned  back,  resolved  to 
indulge  in  one  more  glass  of  the  delightful 
beverage  before  beginning  his  long  ride 
homeward. 

“Fix  it  up  again,  sonny,”  he  said,  re- 
newing his  broad,  confiding  smile,  as  the 
spruce  young  man  poised  a glass  inquiring- 
ly. The  living  automaton  went  through 
the  same  motions  as  before,  and  again 
Elder  Brown  quaffed  the  fatal  mixture. 

What  a singular  power  is  habit  ? Up  to 
this  time  Elder  Brown  had  been  entirely 
innocent  of  transgression, but  with  the  old 
alcoholic  fire  in  his  veins,  twenty  years 
dropped  from  his  shoulders,  and  a feeling 
came  over  him  familiar  to  every  man  who 
has  been  “in  his  cups.”  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  elder  would  have  been  a confirm- 
ed drunkard  twenty  years  before  had  his 
wife  been  less  strong-minded.  She  took 
the  reins  into  her  own  hands  when  she 
found  that  his  business  and  strong  drink 
did  not  mix  well,  worked  him  into  the 
church,  and  sustained  his  resolutions  by 
making  it  difficult  and  dangerous  for  him 
to  get  to  his  toddy.  She  became  the  busi- 
ness head  of  the  family,  and  he  the  spirit- 
ual. Only  at  rare  intervals  did  he  ever 
“ backslide”  during  the  twenty  years  of 
the  new  era,  and  Mrs.  Brown  herself  used 
to  say  that  the  “sugar  in  his’n  turned  to 
gall  before  the  backslide  ended.”  People 
who  knew  her  never  doubted  it. 

But  Elder  Browm’s  sin  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  contained  an  element 
of  responsibility.  As  he  moved  majestic- 
ally down  toward  where  Balaam  slept  in 
the  sunlight,  he  felt  no  fatigue.  There 
was  a glow  upon  his  cheek-bones,  and  a 
faint  tinge  upon  his  prominent  nose.  He 
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nodded  familiarly  to  people  as  he  met 
them,  and  saw  not  the  look  of  amusement 
which  succeeded  astonishment  upon  the 
various  faces.  When  he  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Balaam  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  have  for- 
gotten some  one  of  his  numerous  commis- 
sions, and  he  paused  to  think.  Then  a 
brilliant  idea  rose  in  his  mind.  He  would 
forestall  blame  and  disarm  anger  with 
kindness — he  would  purchase  Hannah  a 
bonnet. 

What  woman’s  heart  ever  failed  to  soft- 
en at  sight  of  a new  bonnet  ? 

As  I have  stated,  the  elder  was  a man 
of  action.  He  entered  a store  near  at 

hand. 

“Good-morning,”  said  an  affable  gen- 
tleman with  a Hebrew  countenance,  ap- 
proaching. 

“Good -morn in’,  good-mornm’,”  said 
the  elder,  piling  his  bundles  on  the  coun- 
ter. “ I hope  you  are  well  ?”  Elder  Brown 
extended  his  hand  fervidly. 

“ Quite  well,  I thank  you.  What — ” 

“And  the  little  wife?”  said  Elder  Brown, 
affectionately  retaining  the  Jew's  hand. 

“ Quite  well,  sir.” 

“ And  the  little  ones— quite  well, I hope, 
too?” 

“Yes,  sir;  all  well,  thank  you.  Some- 
thing I can  do  for  you  ?” 

The  affable  merchant  was  trying  to  re- 
call his  customer's  name. 

“Not  now,  not  now,  thankee.  If  you 
please  to  let  my  bundles  stay  untell  I come 
back — ” 

“Can't  I show  you  something?  Hat, 

coat—” 

“ Not  now.  Be  back  bimeby.” 

Was  it  chance  or  fate  that  brought  Eld- 
er Brown  in  front  of  a bar  ? The  glasses 
shone  bright  upon  the  shelves  as  the  swing- 
ing door  flapped  back  to  let  out  a coatless 
clerk,  who  passed  him  with  a rush,  chewing 
upon  a farewell  mouthful  of  brown-bread 
aud  bologna.  Elder  Brown  beheld  for  an 
instant  the  familiar  scene  within.  The 
screws  of  his  resolution  had  been  loosened. 
At  sight  of  the  glistening  bar  the  whole 
moral  structure  of  twenty  years  came  tum- 
bling down.  Mechanically  he  entered  the 
saloon,  and  laid  a silver  quarter  upon  the 
bar  as  he  said : 

“A  little  whiskey  an’  sugar.”  The  arms 
of  the  bar-tender  worked  like  a fakir's  in  a 
side  show  as  he  set  out  the  glass  with  its 
little  quota  of  “short  sweetening”  and  a 
cut-glass  decanter,  and  sent  a half-tumbler 
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of  water  spinning  along  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  bar  with  a dime  in  change. 

“Whiskey  is  higlier’n  used  to  be,”  said 
Elder  Brown ; but  the  bar-tender  was  tak- 
ing another  order,  and  did  not  hear  him. 

Elder  Brown  stirred  away  the  sugar,  and 
let  a steady  stream  of  red  liquid  flow  into 
the  glass.  He  swallowed  the  drink  as  un- 
concernedly as  though  his  morning  tod 
had  never  been  suspended,  and  pocketed 
the  change.  4 4 But  it  ain’t  any  better  than 
it  was,”  he  concluded,  as  he  passed  out. 

He  did  not  even  seem  to  realize  that  he 
had  done  anything  extraordinary. 

There  was  a millinery  store  up  the  street* 
and  thither  with  uncertain  step  he  wended 
his  way,  feeling  a little  more  elate,  and 
altogether  sociable.  A pretty,  black-eyed 
girl,  struggling  to  keep  down  her  mirth, 
came  forward  and  faced  him  behind  the 
counter.  Elder  Brown  lifted  his  faded 
hat  with  the  politeness,  if  not  the  grace,  of 
a Castilian,  and  made  a sweeping  bow. 

Again  he  was  in  his  element.  But  he  did 
not  speak.  A shower  of  odds  and  ends, 
small  packages,  thread,  needles,  and  but- 
tons, released  from  their  prison,  rattled 
down  about  him. 

The  girl  laughed.  She  could  not  help 
it.  And  the  elder,  leaning  his  hand  on 
the  counter,  laughed  too,  until  several  oth- 
er girls  came  half-way  to  the  front.  Then 
they,  hiding  behind  counters  and  suspend- 
ed cloaks,  laughed  and  snickered  until 
they  re-convulsed  the  elder’s  vis -a-ius,  who 
had  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
sume her  demure  appearance. 

“Let  me  help  you,  sir,”  she  said,  com- 
ing from  behind  the  counter,  upon  seeing 
Elder  Brown  beginning  to  adjust  his  spec- 
tacles for  a search.  He  waved  her  back 
majestically.  “No,  my  dear,  no;  can’t 
allow  it.  You  mout  sile  them  purtv  fin- 
gers. No,  ma'am.  No  genTman  ’ll  ’low 
er  lady  to  do  such  a thing.”  The  elder 
was  gently  forcing  the  girl  back  to  her 
place.  “ Leave  it  to  me.  I’ve  picked  up 
bigger  things  ’n  them.  Picked  myself  up 
this  morn  in’.  Balaam — you  don’t  know 
Balaam ; he’s  my  donkey — he  tumbled  me 
over  his  head  in  the  sand  this  mornin’.” 

And  Elder  Brown  had  to  resume  an  up- 
right position  until  his  paroxysm  of  laugh- 
ter had  passed.  44  You  see  this  old  hat?” 
extending  it,  half  full  of  packages;  “ I fell 
clear  inter  it;  jes’  as  clean  inter  it  as  them 
things  thar  fell  out’n  it.”  He  laughed 
again,  and  so  did  the  girls.  4 4 But,  my  dear, 

I whaled  half  the  hide  off’n  him  for  it.” 
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“ Oh,  sir!  how  could  you  ? Indeed,  sir, 
I think  you  did  wrong.  The  poor  brute 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  I dare 
say,  and  probably  he  has  been  a faithful 
friend.”  The  girl  cast  her  mischievous 
eyes  toward  her  companions,  who  snick- 
ered again.  The  old  man  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  sarcasm.  He  only  saw  re- 
proach. His  face  straightened,  and  he  re- 
garded the  girl  soberly. 

“Mebbe  you’re  right,  my  dear;  mebbel 
oughtn’t.” 

“I  am  sure  of  it,”  said  the  girl.  “ But 
now  don’t  you  want  to  buy  a bonnet  or  a 
cloak  to  carry  home  to  your  wife?” 

“Well,  you’re  whistlin’  now,  birdie; 
that’s  my  intention;  set  ’em  all  out.” 
Again  the  elder's  face  shone  with  delight. 
“An’  I don’t  want  no  one-hoss  bonnet 
neither.” 

4 4 Of  course  not.  Now  here  is  one ; pink 
silk,  with  delicate  pale  blue  feathers.  J ust 
the  thing  for  the  season.  We  have  no- 
thing more  elegant  in  stock.  ” Elder  Brown 
held  it  out,  upside  down,  at  arm’s-length. 

“Well,  now,  that’s  suthin’  like.  Will 
it  soot  a sorter  red-headed  ’ooman  ?” 

A perfectly  sober  man  would  have  said 
the  girl’s  corsets  must  have  undergone  a 
terrible  strain,  but  the  elder  did  not  notice 
her  dumb  convulsion.  She  answered,  he- 
roically : 

“Perfectly,  sir.  It  is  an  exquisite 
match.” 

“I  think  you’re  whistlin’  again.  Nancy’s 
head’s  red,  red  as  a woodpeck’s.  Sorrel’s 
only  half-way  to  the  color  of  her  top-knot, 
an’  it  do  seem  like  red  ougkter  to  soot  red. 
Nancy’s  red  an’  the  hat’s  red;  like  goes 
with  like,  an’  birds  of  a feather  flock  to- 
gether.” The  old  man  laughed  until  his 
cheeks  were  wet. 

The  girl,  beginning  to  feel  a little  un- 
easy, and  seeing  a customer  entering,  rap- 
idly fixed  up  the  bonnet,  took  fifteen  dol- 
lars out  of  a twenty -dollar  bill,  and  calm- 
ly asked  the  elder  if  he  wanted  anything 
else.  He  thrust  his  change  somewhere 
into  his  clothes,  and  beat  a retreat.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  nearly  drunk. 

Elder  Brown’s  step  began  to  lose  its 
buoyancy.  He  found  himself  utterly  un- 
able to  walk  straight.  There  was  an  un- 
certain straddle  in  his  gait  that  carried  him 
from  one  side  of  the  walk  to  the  other,  and 
caused  people  whom  he  met  to  cheerfully 
yield  him  plenty  of  room. 

Balaam  sawhim  coming.  Poor  Balaam. 
He  had  made  an  early  start  that  day,  and 


for  hours  he  stood  in  the  sun  awaiting  re- 
lief. When  he  opened  his  sleepy  eyes 
and  raised  his  expressive  ears  to  a position 
of  attention,  the  old  familiar  coat  and  bat- 
tered hat  of  the  elder  were  before  him.  He 
lifted  up  his  honest  voice  and  cried  aloud 
for  joy. 

The  effect  was  electrical  for  one  instant. 
Elder  Brown  surveyed  the  beast  with  hor- 
ror, but  again  in  his  understanding  there 
rang  out  the  trumpet  words, 

“Drunk,  drunk,  drunk,  drer-unc,  -er- 
unc,  -unc,  -unc.” 

He  stooped  instinctively  for  a missile 
with  which  to  smite  his  accuser,  but 
brought  up  suddenly  with  a jerk  and  a 
handful  of  sand.  Straightening  himself 
up  with  a majestic  dignity,  he  extended 
his  right  hand  impressively. 

“You’re  a goldarn  liar,  Balaam,  and, 
blast  your  old  buttons,  you  kin  walk  home 
by  yourself,  for  I’m  danged  if  you  sh’ll 
ride  me  er  step.” 

Surely  Coriolanus  never  turned  his 
back  upon  Rome  with  a grander  dignity 
than  sat  upon  the  old  man’s  form  as  he 
faced  about  and  left  the  brute  to  survey 
with  anxious  eyes  the  new  departure  of 
his  master. 

He  saw  the  elder  zigzag  along  the  street, 
and  beheld  him  about  to  turn  a friendly 
corner.  Once  more  he  lifted  up  his 
mighty  voice. 

“Drunk,  drunk,  drunk,  drer-unc,  drer- 
unc,  -erunc,  -unc,  -unc.” 

Once  more  the  elder  turned  with  lifted 
hand,  and  shouted  back: 

44  You’re  a liar,  Balaam,  goldarn  you! 
You're  er  iffamous  liar.”  Then  he  passed 
from  view. 

III. 

Mrs.  Brown  stood  upon  the  steps  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  return  of  her  liege 
lord.  She  knew  he  had  with  him  a large 
sum  of  money,  or  should  have,  and  she 
knew  also  that  he  was  a man  without 
business  methods.  She  had  long  since 
repented  of  the  decision  which  sent  him 
to  town.  When  the  old  battered  hat  and 
flour-covered  coat  loomed  up  in  the  gloam- 
ing and  confronted  her,  she  stared  with  ter- 
ror. The  next  instant  she  had  seized  him. 

“For  the  Lord  sakes,  Elder  Brown, 
what  ails  you  ? As  I live,  if  the  man  ain’t 
drunk!  Elder  Brown!  Elder  Brown!  for 
the  life  of  me  can't  I make  you  hear  ? You 
crazy  old  hypocrite!  you  desavin’  old  sin- 
ner! you  black-hearted  wretch!  where 
have  you  ben?” 
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The  elder  made  an  effort  to  wave  her  off. 
“Woman,”  he  said,  with  grand  digni- 
ty, “you  forgit  yussef;  sliu  know  ware 
I’ve  ben  ’swell  ’si  do.  Ben  to  town,  wife, 
an’  see  yer  wat  I’ve  brought — the  fines’ 
hat,  ole  woman,  I could  git.  Look 't  the 
color.  Like  goes  ’ith  like;  it’s  ved  an’ 
you’re  red,  an’  it’s  a dead  match.  What 
yer  mean?  Hey!  hole  on!  ole  woman! 
— you!  Hannah! — you.”  She  literally 
shook  him  into  silence. 

“You  miserable  wretch ! you  low-down 
drunken  sot!  what  do  you  mean  by 
coming  home  and  insulting  your  wife?” 
Hannah  ceased  shaking  him  from  pure 
exhaustion. 

“ Where  is  it,  I say  ? where  is  it  ?” 

By  this  time  she  was  turning  liis  pock- 
ets wrong  side  out.  From  one  she  got 
pills,  from  another  change,  from  another 
packages. 

“The  Lord  be  praised,  and  this  is  better 
luck  than  I hoped!  Oh,  elder!  elder! 
elder!  what  did  you  do  it  for?  Why, 
man,  where  is  Balaam  ?” 

Thought  of  the  beast  choked  off  the 
threatened  hysterics. 

“Balaam?  Balaam?”  said  the  elder, 
groggily.  “ He’s  in  town.  The  infernal 
ole  fool  ’suited  me,  an’  I lef’  him  to  walk 
home.” 

His  wife  surveyed  him.  Really  at  that 
moment  she  did  think  his  mind  was  gone ; 
but  the  leer  upon  the  old  man’s  face  en- 
raged her  beyond  endurance. 

“You  did,  did  you  ? Well,  now,  I reck- 
on you’ll  laugh  for  some  cause,  you  will. 
Back  you  go,  sir-straight  back ; an’  don’t 
you  come  home  ’thout  that  donkey,  or 
you’ll  rue  it,  sure  as  my  name  is  Hannah 
Brown.  Aleck ! — you  Aleck-k-k !” 

A black  boy  darted  round  the  corner, 
from  behind  which,  with  several  others, 
he  had  beheld  the  brief  but  stirring  scene. 

“Put  a saddle  on  er  mule.  The  elder’s 
gwine  back  to  town.  And  don’t  you  be 
long  about  it  neither.” 

44  yessum.”  Aleck’s  ivories  gleamed  in 
the  darkness  as  he  disappeared. 

Elder  Brown  was  soberer  at  that  mo- 
ment than  he  had  been  for  hours. 

“Hannah,  you  don’t  mean  it  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I do.  Back  you  go  to  town 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Hannah  Brown.” 

The  elder  was  silent.  He  had  never 
known  his  wife  to  relent  on  any  occasion 
after  she  had  affirmed  her  intention,  sup- 
plemented with  “as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Hannah  Brown.”  It  was  her  way  of 
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swearing.  No  affidavit  vrould  have  had 
half  the  claim  upon  her  as  that  simple 
enunciation. 

So  back  to  town  went  Elder  Brown, 
not  in  the  order  of  the  early  morn,  but 
silently,  moodily,  despairingly,  surround- 
ed by  mental  and  actual  gloom. 

The  old  man  had  turned  a last  appeal- 
ing glance  upon  the  angry  woman,  as  he 
mounted  with  Aleck’s  assistance,  and  sat 
in  the  light  that  streamed  from  out  the 
kitchen  window.  She  met  the  glance 
without  a waver. 

“She  means  it,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Elder  Brown,”  he  said,  thickly.  Then  he 
rode  on. 

IV. 

To  say  that  Elder  Brown  suffered  on 
this  long  journey  back  to  Macon  would 
only  mildly  outline  his  experience.  His 
early  morning's  fall  had  begun  to  make 
itself  felt.  He  was  sore  and  uncomfort- 
able. Besides,  his  stomach  was  empty, 
and  called  for  two  meals  it  had  missed  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 

When,  sore  and  weary,  the  elder  enter- 
ed the  city,  the  electric  lights  shone  above 
it  like  jewels  in  a crown.  The  city  slept; 
that  is,  the  better  portion  of  it  did.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  lower  lights  flash- 
ed out  into  the  night.  Moodily  the  elder 
pursued  his  journey,  and  as  he  rode,  far 
off  in  the  night  there  rose  and  quivered  a 
plaintive  cry.  Elder  Brown  smiled  wea- 
rily: it  was  Balaam’s  appeal,  and  he  rec- 
ognized it.  The  animal  he  rode  also  rec- 
ognized it,  and  replied,  until  the  silence 
of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  odd  clam- 
or and  confusion  drew  from  a saloon  near 
by  a group  of  noisy  youngsters,  who  had 
been  making  a night  of  it.  They  sur- 
rounded Elder  Brown  as  he  began  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  the  hungry  beast  to  whose 
motion  he  wras  more  accustomed,  and  in 
the  “hail  fellow  well  met”  style  of  the 
day  began  to  bandy  jests  upon  his  appear- 
ance. Now  Elder  Brown  was  not  in  a 
jesting  humor.  Positively  he  was  in  the 
worst  humor  possible.  The  result  was 
that  before  many  minutes  passed  the  old 
man  was  swinging  several  of  the  crowd 
by  their  collars,  and  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  city.  A policeman  approached, 
and  but  for  the  good-humored  party,  upon 
whom  the  elder’s  pluck  had  made  a favor- 
able impression,  w’ould  have  run  the  old 
man  into  the  barracks.  The  crowd,  how- 
ever, drew  him  laughingly  into  the  saloon 
and  to  the  bar.  The  reaction  was  too 
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much  for  his  half -rallied  senses.  He 
yielded  again.  The  reviving  liquor  pass- 
ed his  lips.  Gloom  vanished.  He  became 
one  of  the  boys. 

The  company  into  which  Elder  Brown 
had  fallen  was  what  is  known  as  “first- 
class.”  To  such  nothing  is  so  captivating 
as  an  adventure  out  of  the  common  run 
of  accidents.  The  gaunt  countryman, 
with  his  battered  hat  and  claw-hammer 
coat,  was  a prize  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture. They  drew  him  into  a rear  room, 
whose  gilded  frames  and  polished  tables 
betrayed  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
place,  and  plied  him  with  wine  until  ten 
thousand  lights  danced  about  him.  The 
fun  increased.  One  youngster  made  a 
political  speech  from  the  top  of  the  table; 
another  impersonated  Hamlet;  and  finally 
Elder  Brown  was  lifted  into  a chair,  and 
sang  a camp-meeting  song.  This  was 
rendered  by  him  with  startling  effect. 
He  stood  upright,  with  his  hat  jauntily 
knocked  to  one  side,  and  his  coat  tails 
ornamented  with  a couple  of  show-bills, 
kindly  pinned  on  by  his  admirers.  In 
his  left  hand  he  waved  the  stub  of  a cigar, 
and  on  his  back  was  an  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  Balaam's  head,  executed  by 
some  artist  with  billiard  chalk. 

As  the  elder  sang  his  favorite  hymn, 
“ I’m  glad  salvation’s  free,”  his  stentorian 
voice  awoke  the  echoes.  Most  of  the  com- 
pany rolled  upon  the  floor  in  convulsions 
of  laughter. 

The  exhibition  came  to  a close  by  the 
chair  overturning.  Again  Elder  Brown 
fell  into  his  beloved  hat.  He  arose  and 
shouted:  “Whoa,  Balaam!”  Again  he 
seized  the  nearest  weapon,  and  sought  sat- 
isfaction. The  young  gentleman  with 
political  sentiments  was  knocked  under 
the  table,  and  Hamlet  only  escaped  in- 
jury by  beating  the  infuriated  elder  into 
the  street. 

What  next?  Well,  I hardly  know. 
How  the  elder  found  Balaam  is  a mystery 
yet:  not  that  Balaam  was  hard  to  find, but 
that  the  old  man  was  in  no  condition  to 
find  anything.  Still  he  did,  and  climb- 
ing laboriously  into  the  saddle,  he  held  on 
stupidly  while  the  hungry  beast  struck 
out  for  home. 

V. 

Hannah  Brown  did  not  sleep  that  night. 
Sleep  would  not  come.  Hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  her  wrath  refused  to  be  quell- 
ed. She  tried  every  conceivable  method, 
but  time  hung  heavily.  It  was  not  quite 


peep  of  day,  however,  when  she  laid  her 
well-worn  family  Bible  aside.  It  had  been 
her  mother’s,  and  amid  all  the  anxieties 
and  tribulations  incident  to  the  life  of  a 
woman  who  had  free  negroes  and  a mis- 
erable husband  to  manage,  it  had  been 
her  mainstay  and  comfort.  She  had  fre- 
quently read  it  in  anger,  page  after  page, 
without  knowing  what  was  contained  in 
the  lines.  But  eventually  the  words  be- 
came intelligible  and  took  meaning.  She 
wrested  consolation  from  it  by  mere  force 
of  will. 

And  so  on  this  occasion  when  she  closed 
the  book  the  fierce  anger  was  gone. 

She  was  not  a hard  woman  naturally. 
Fate  had  brought  her  conditions  which 
covered  up  the  woman  heart  within  her, 
but  though  it  lay  deep,  it  was  there  still. 
As  she  sat  with  folded  hands  her  eyes  fell 
upon — what  ? 

The  pink  bonnet  with  the  blue  plume! 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  such  natures,  but  to  me 
her  next  action  was  perfectly  natural. 
She  burst  into  a convulsive  laugh;  then, 
seizing  the  queer  object,  bent  her  face  upon 
it  and  sobbed  hysterically.  When  the 
storm  was  over,  very  tenderly  she  laid  the 
gift  aside,  and  bare-headed  passed  out  into 
the  night. 

For  a half-hour  she  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  and  then  hungry  Balaam  and  his 
master  hove  in  sight.  Reaching  out  her 
hand,  she  checked  the  beast. 

“William,”  said  she,  very  gently, 
“ where  is  the  mule  ?” 

The  elder  had  been  asleep.  He  woke 
and  gazed  upon  her  blankly. 

“ What  mule,  Hannah  ?” 

“ The  mule  you  rode  to  town.” 

For  one  full  minute  the  elder  studied 
her  face.  Then  it  burst  from  his  lips: 

“Well,  bless  me!  if  I didn’t  bring  Ba- 
laam and  forgit  the  mule !” 

The  woman  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran 
wrater. 

“ William,”  said  she,  ‘‘you’re  drupk.” 

“Hannah,”  said  he,  meekly,  “I  knowr  it. 
The  truth  is,  Hannah,  I — ” 

“ Never  mind  now,  William,”  she  said, 
gently.  “You  are  tired  and  hungry. 
Come  into  the  house,  husband.” 

Leading  Balaam,  she  disappeared  down 
the  lane;  and  when,  a few  minutes  later, 
Hannah  Brown  and  her  husband  entered 
through  the  light  that  streamed  out  of  the 
open  door,  her  arms  were  around  him, 
and  her  face  upturned  to  his. 
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THE  “PAWNEE”  PANIC. 


Lexicographers  define  a panic  to 

be  a “ sudden  fright,”  usually  ground- 
less— a state  of  alarm,  fear,  and  terror  that 
seizes  the  mind  without  premonition,  and 
for  the  time  so  bewilders  the  intellect  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  reaching  any  con- 
clusion that  a deliberate  judgment  could 
approve  as  forming  a rational  basis  for 
wise  and  discreet  action.  Panics  are  al- 
ways attended  with  flurry,  hurry,  distrac- 
tion, and  “confusion  worse  confounded.” 

A panic  spreads  with  a rapidity  that  is 
perfectly  marvellous.  It  will  run  through 
a whole  camp  of  fifty  thousand  men  in 
less  time  than  fifty  couriers,  on  steeds 
fleet  as  air,  could  bear  it  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  as  many  regiments  of  soldiers.  It 
will  sweep  over  a whole  city  of  a hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  in  a briefer  space  of 
time  than  the  drowsy  police,  at  their  re- 
spective stations,  can  spring  their  rattles, 
and  before  the  alarm-bells  can  be  struck, 
every  man,  woraau.  and  child  is  seized  with 
a nervous  chill  more  violent  and  bone- 
wrenching  than  a third-day  ague.  Teeth 
chatter,  muscles  involuntarily  contract, 
and  knees  smite  together.  Let  a panic 
strike  a community  in  the  night-time. 
What  scenes  transpire  for  merriment  and 
banter  when  the  excitement  subsides,  and 
reason  again  asserts  its  supremacy  over  the 
temporary  storm  of  emotive  distraction ! 

A first-class  panic  is  invariably  marked 
by  the  following  characteristics,  namely, 
unlimited  credulity,  extravagant  exagger- 
ation, and  the  loss  of  self-possession. 

There  is  positively  nothing  that  a panic- 
stricken  mind  will  not  believe  with  an  un- 
questioning faith.  It  believes  everybody, 
it  believes  everything.  The  blatant  fool, 
who  wx>uld  be  laughed  at  in  the  calm  and 
tranquil  flow  of  rational  life,  at  once  be- 
comes an  oracle.  His  utterances,  for  the 
nonce,  are  listened  to  by  gaping  crowds  of 
ordinarily  sensible  people  as  though  he 
spoke  by  inspiration.  Nothing  is  seen  in 
the  pure  “ dry  light”  of  unclouded  reason. 
Hideous  phantoms  are  conjured  up,  that 
stalk  like  giant  skeletons  through  the 
misty  twilight,  and  the  excited  imagination 
clothes  them  in  the  drapery  that  vagrant 
fancy  weaves  in  her  magic  loom.  The 
conceptive  faculty  is  quickened  into  un- 
wonted activity,  and  instantly  the  mite  be- 
comes an  elephant;  the  leather-winged  bat 
dilates  into  a flying  dragon  or  liippogriff ; 
the  hum  of  a bee  smites  the  inner  ear  like 
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the  mournful  dirge  for  the  dead  wailing 
along  the  path  of  the  sighing  winds;  the 
rumbling  of  carriages  over  the  highways 
sounds  like  a heavy  cannonade  in  a hard- 
fought  battle;  and  the  shriek  of  a locomo- 
tive whistle  is  mistaken  for  the  blast  of 
Gabriel's  trumpet  summoning  the  long- 
buried  dead  to  the  final  judgment. 

Exaggeration  keeps  pace  with  credulity. 
Nobody  tells  a thing  as  he  heard  it.  Five 
hundred  becomes  five  thousand,  and  then 
fifty  thousand,  before  it  travels  round  a 
square.  It  grows  at  every  step  of  its  ad- 
vance. You  may  tell  a panic  story  your- 
self, and  meet  it  in  half  an  hour  at  the  next 
corner,  and  no  more  recognize  it  than  a 
lover  would  his  sweetheart,  seen  last  night 
at  the  ball  in  gas-light,  glittering  in  jewels, 
and  decked  in  gorgeous  robes,  if  he  were 
unexpectedly  to  meet  her  this  morning  in 
deshabille,  giving  out  breakfast  to  the  cook 
in  the  pantry.  The  most  cautious  and 
thoughtful  of  men  and  women  rarely  ever 
tell  a panic-story  without  some  slight  ad- 
dition to  it. 

The  loss  of  self-possession  is  an  unfail- 
ing attendant  on  a panic.  One  can  no 
more  control  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
than  he  can  his  quaking  joints  and  shiver- 
ing muscles.  Blinded  in  his  intellectual 
perception  and  apprehension  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  passion  snatches 
the  reins  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the  right 
hand  of  reason,  and  drives  the  rowels  into 
the  flanks  of  the  furious  steed;  the  rider  is 
carried  where  frenzy  leads,  without  end 
or  aim  in  his  frantic  career. 

The  Pawnee  panic  occurred  at  an  early 
period  of  the  late  war,  and  before  our  peo- 
ple really  knew  what  war  meant.  Years — 
long,  dark,  bloody  years  of  carnage,  death, 
and  desolation — taught  us  the  meaning  of 
that  word  war . W e learned  its  import  and 
significance  in  hard-fought  battles,  in  hos- 
pitals filled  with  the  sick,  the  mangled,  mu- 
tilated, and  dying,  in  long  and  weary  march- 
es, in  bivouac  and  camp  through  cold  and 
dreary  winters,  in  blockaded  ports,  in  pri- 
vation and  want,  in  widowhood  and  or- 
phanage, in  desolated  lands  and  charred 
ruins,  in  prostrated  fortunes  and  heart- 
broken families,  in  the  loss  of  those  we 
most  loved  and  honored — the  brave  sons 
of  the  South.  We  know  and  feel  what  war 
is  note.  W e have  had  enough  of  it,  and  our 
hearts  grow  sick  and  faint  as  we  recall  its 
horrors  and  recount  its  long  train  of  evils. 
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The  Pawnee  panic  occurred,  as  I say,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  before  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  naval  archi- 
tecture had  marked  a new  era  in  this  arm 
of  the  public  service. 

The  Patvnee  was  a comparatively  small 
naval  craft,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name — 
carrying  three  or  four  guns,  and  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  men.  But  by  some  freak 
of  fortune  this  notorious  little  steamboat 
rapidly  acquired  wonderful  celebrity,  and 
in  a day  became  the  terror  of  all  good  Con- 
federates bordering  on  the  James,  and  the 
circumjacent  country.  None  of  the  triple- 
turreted,  iron-clad,  steel-plated,  heavy-met- 
al, long-range-mounted  Monitors  of  a lat- 
er day  created  one-liundredth  part  of  the 
alarm  and  consternation  that  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  Pawnee  at  the  beginningof 
the  war.  The  very  name  became  a raw 
head  and  bloody  bones  to  men,  women, and 
children.  This  is  not  the  only  instance, 
however,  in  which  the  late  war  forced  little 
contemptible  things  from  obscurity  into 
notoriety.  The  shoddy  aristocracy,  the 
bedizened  martinets,  and  the  small  men  in 
office  clothed  with  a little  brief  authority, 
furnish  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  ne- 
cessary, to  the  contrary. 

But,  I was  saying,  the  Patvnee  had  be- 
come a fright  and  a terror  to  the  novi- 
tiates in  the  Confederate  cause.  It  had 
become  the  leviathan  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
of  Hampton  Roads,  the  Elizabeth  River, 
and  the  James.  In  the  excited  imagina- 
tions of  the  masses  of  the  people  it  was 
conceived  of  as  being  but  little  less  in  ca- 
pacity than  the  Great  Eastern , with  per- 
haps a hundred  guns  of  enormous  calibre, 
protruding  their  dark  and  hideous  muz- 
zles from  the  port-holes  along  its  iron- 
sheathed  sides;  hung  with  cutlasses  and 
battle-axes,  stored  with  vast  magazines 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  crowded  (be- 
sides its  complement  of  men  for  naval 
service)  with  a whole  brigade  of  soldiers, 
who,  with  gleaming  muskets  and  glitter- 
ing bayonets,  backed  by  artillery,  were 
ready  to  leap  on  shore  at  any  point,  and 
deal  death  and  destruction  to  the  fratricidal 
rebels  who  had  dared  to  lift  their  hands 
“against  the  best  government  in  the 
world.”  In  itself,  the  Pawnee  was  re- 
garded as  the  impersonation  and  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  strength  of  “Yankee  Doo- 
dledum.” 

On  Saturday, the  20th  day  of  April,  1861, 
several  companies  of  Confederate  soldiers 
from  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  gone 
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down  to  Norfolk,  and  by  their  arrival, 
and  by  the  running  of  empty  trains  of 
cars  up  and  down  the  railroad  till  a late 
hour  of  the  night,  making  the  impression 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  were  con- 
stantly arriving,  frightened  the  Federal 
forces  into  the  rash  and  desperate  deed  of 
burning,  with  their  own  hands,  the  great 
navy-yard  at  Gosport,  together  with  the 
large  naval  vessels  lying  dismantled  in  the 
harbor.  The  Pawnee  escaped  unharmed. 
Tidings  reached  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg by  telegraph  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  21st  of  April,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  navy-yard,  and  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  port  by  the  Federal  troops.  The  State 
and  military  authorities  at  Richmond  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and 
only  regretted  that  the  Pawnee  had  not 
been  captured  or  disabled. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  churches  of  Rich- 
mond were  crowded  with  worshippers. 
Religious  services  were  progressing.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day 
the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Moore,  who  had  held 
his  head- quarters  at  the  elegant  Spotswood 
Hotel,  had  gone  out  to  camp,  marching 
through  the  streets  to  the  tune  discoursed 
by  the  band,  “Ever  of  thee  I’m  fondly 
dreaming.”  Many  of  the  worshippers  in 
the  churches  were  sad,  and  their  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping,  on  account  of  the  sep- 
arations of  the  morning  with  husbands, 
sons,  brothers,  and  lovers,  who  had  been 
ordered  out  of  the  city  to  the  camp. 

Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  military 
authorities  that,  in  the  event  of  any  alarm, 
the  bells  should  be  rung  as  a signal  to  citi- 
zensand  soldiers  to  put  themselves  in  an  at- 
titude of  defense.  Ministers  were  in  their 
pulpits,  congregations  large  and  serious, 
the  streets  well-nigh  deserted,  and  quiet 
pervaded  the  city.  Suddenly  the  bells  at 
the  police  stations  were  struck,  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  sharp,  quick  clang  of 
the  bells,  the  startling  cry  was  heard  ring- 
ing through  the  streets,  “The  Pawnee! 
the  Pawnee  /”  The  services  in  the  church- 
es were  abruptly  closed;  congregations 
from  a score  of  houses  of  worship  rushed 
into  the  streets  without  any  regard  to 
“the  order  of  their  going.”  The  soldiers 
from  the  camp,  in  double -quick,  swept 
through  the  city  on  their  way  to  Rocketts, 
the  steamboat  landing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  city. 

“The  Pawnee , with  thousands  of  men 
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aboard,  is  approaching  the  city !”  was  now 
the  cry,  which  was  caught  up  by  panic- 
stricken  crowds,  and  shouted  to  the  echo. 

Consternation  seized  the  public  mind, 
and  wives  seized  their  husbands,  and  sis- 
ters their  brothers,  and  maidens  their 
sweethearts,  for  a last  embrace  and  part- 
ing kiss;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  seized 
their  double-barrelled  shot-guns  and  re- 
volvers and  old  muskets,  and  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

4 'The  Paumee  is  in  sight;  can  be  seen 
from  Libby's  Hill;  is  steaming  up  the 
river,  and  will  soon  open  her  guns  on  the 
city  !”  was  shouted  from  every  corner.  By 
this  time  the  whole  population  was  out- 
of-doors.  Surging  crowds  went  rushing 
down  Main  Street.  From  every  part  of 
the  city  they  came  breathless  and  excit- 
ed, and  directly  from  all  the  surrounding 
country  they  poured  into  the  city  on  jaded 
horses  and  in  creaking,  rickety  carts  and 
wagons.  Everything  tended  to  Rocketts 
and  Libby’s  Hill.  The  concourse  became 
immense.  Soldiers  and  citizens,  men,  wo- 
men,and  children, crowded  together.  Wo- 
men were  shrieking  and  crying ; Governor 
Letcher  was  delivering  a martial  and  pa- 
triotic harangue;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  exhorting  the  people  to  trust  in  God. 
Still  the  dreaded  boat,  supposed  to  have 
infernal  machines  and  enginery  of  death 
on  board,  was  reported  to  be  nearing  the 
city.  Old,  useless  pieces  of  artillery  were 
charged,  and  laid  in  the  streets  without  car- 
riages or  caissons.  The  terror  and  fright 
were  at  their  height.  As  some  of  the  shot- 
gun squad  passed  down  the  streets  to  the 
bloody  fray,  the  question  was  asked  by 
the  terrified  females  that  lined  the  side- 
walks, with  their  little  ones  convulsively 


clasped  to  their  breasts,  “Do  you  think 
there  will  be  a battle  ?”  The  response  was 
flung  back,  “Yes;  in  less  than  an  hour 
these  streets  will  be  running  half-leg  deep 
in  human  blood.”  A son  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  came  bolting  into  the  crowd  on  Lib- 
by’s Hill,  flourishing  his  well-tried  shilla- 
lali,  and  calling  out  vociferously,  with  his 
broad  Irish  brogue : “Show  me  the  inimy  t 
show  me  the  inimy!  I’ll  kill  ivery  mo- 
ther's son  of  ’em !” 

But  the  whole  scene  beggars  description, 
and  to  this  day  thousands  feel  ashamed  of 
the  Paumee  panic,  and  heartily  wish  they 
had  not  made  such  ninnies  of  themselves 
on  the  occasion.  There  was  no  Pawnee 
in  the  river  nearer  than  Hampton  Roads, 
and  at  dark  the  crest-fallen  men  crept  back 
to  their  homes  with  solemn  vows  that  they 
never  would  be  fooled  by  a panic  again. 

This  event  embodies  all  the  credulity, 
exaggeration,  and  loss  of  self-possession 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  unfail- 
ing characteristics  of  a panic.  But  let  no 
one  speak  or  think  of  the  occurrence  dis- 
paragingly, or  as  casting  ridicule  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Richmond.  The  tables  are 
too  easily  turned.  Only  a few  months 
later,  at  a place  called  Manassas,  on  the 
Bull  Run,  there  was  a panic  involving  a 
great  army.  Fifty  thousand  men  broke 
ranks  and  ran.  And  for  what  ? Who  ever 
knew?  A great  army,  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  victory,  suddenly  took  fright,  as  if 
smitten  by  an  invisible  hand.  Besmeared 
with  mud,  drenched  with  rain,  the  demor- 
alized crowd  crept  into  Alexandria  and 
Washington  the  next  morning.  The  de- 
tails of  this  panic,  if  we  were  to  give  them, 
would  surely  throw  the  Pawnee  panic  in 
the  shade. 
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A LOVE  of  the  beautiful  is  a distinctly 
marked  characteristic  of  most  mem- 
bers of  the  feathered  family,  and  it  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  at  all  surprising  that 
the  desire  and  ability  to  create  the  beauti- 
ful are  found  in  various  degrees  of  devel- 
opment among  birds. 

The  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  form,  color,  motion,  and  sound  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  extraordinary  change 
which  comes  upon  the  male  birds  at  the 
period  of  courtship.  In  most  instances 
there  is  not  only  a wonderful  increase  in 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  but  even  a radical 
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change  in  its  coloring.  The  voice  there- 
tofore dumb  takes  to  itself  the  most  exqui- 
site tones,  and  the  most  fantastic  activity 
takes  the  place  of  sober  plodding  after  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Who  that  has  seen  a male  bird  endea- 
voring to  gain  the  favor  of  the  coquettish 
female  by  exhibiting,  by  every  device,  ev- 
ery one  of  his  new-found  beauties  of  per- 
son, voice,  and  motion  can  doubt  the  rea- 
son for  his  possession  of  those  manifold 
charms  and  graces  ? Is  it  not  merely  a 
pretty  counterpart  of  the  actions  of  the 
male  human  animal  under  similar  cir- 
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curastances  ? True,  the  human  animal 
voluntarily  beautifies  himself,  while  the 
bird  has  no  voice  in  the  change  in  his  con- 
dition and  appearance;  but  this  fact  has 
no  bearing  upon. the  other  fact  that  it  is 
by  the  display  of  his  beautiful  person  and 
by  the  mellow  tones  of  his  voice  that 
he  seeks  to  captivate  the  regard  of  the  fe- 
male, she  being  susceptible  to  such  things. 
Besides,  the  male  bird,  we  may  be  sure, 
did  not  always  undergo  this  change. 
There  was  a time  when  he  did  not,  and 
then  he  found  that  the  chance  possession 
by  any  of  his  fellows  of  graces  of  person, 
voice,  or  action  gained  for  them  speedy 
favor  from  the  females,  and  thus  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  eventually  brought  about 
its  existence,  inasmuch  as  such  birds  as 
lacked  beauty  failed  to  please,  and  failing 
to  please,  failed  to  find  wives. 

Then,  too,  the  vanity  of  such  birds  as 
the  peacock,  bird -of  - paradise,  and  lyre- 
bird is  plainly  founded  on  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  for 
not  only  do  these  and  similar  birds  take 
the  utmost  care  to  keep  their  plumage  free 
from  spot  or  ruffle,  but  they  take  in  their 
own  beauty  a positive  delight,  now  lifting 
their  gorgeous  feathers  in  a sort  of  silent 
ecstasy,  and  now  strutting  up  and  down 
with  uncontrollable  pride. 

These  and  many  other  instances  which 
might  be  cited  show  plainly  enough  a 
consciousness  of  beauty  on  the  part  of  the 
bird.  From  this  it  is  but  a step  to  the  de- 
sire for  the  beautiful,  and  another  step 
from  this  to  the  effort  to  produce.  Effort 
.and  accomplishment  do  not  always  go  to- 
gether, however,  any  more  with  the  bird 
than  with  man,  and  some  very  strange  re- 
sults are  brought  about  in  the  endeavor  of 
some  birds  at  decoration. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this 
abortive  effort  or  at  least  bizarre  form 
of  decoration  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
motmot,  a South  American  bird,  which 
succeeds  in  paralleling  some  of  the  most 
absurd  of  humanity’s  decorative  freaks, 
notably  that  one  of  some  savage  tribes 
which  consists  of  filing  the  teeth  to  points. 

The  motmot  is  by  Nature  endowed  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  beauty. 
The  prevailing  color  of  its  plumage  is 
green,  the  wings  and  tail  being  tinged 
with  a beautiful  shade  of  blue;  a sable 
tuft,  edged  with  blue,  adorns  its  breast, 
and  a blue-edged  black  triangle  surrounds 
the  eye  and  extends  to  the  ear.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  and  to  a long  and  graceful 


tail,  it  has  upon  its  head  a crest  which  it 
can  erect  at  will. 

But,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  Nature’s  at- 
tempt to  beautify  it,  the  motmot  essays  an 
improvement.  It  selects  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  its  tail,  those  two  being  usual- 
ly the  longest  and  most  conspicuous,  as 
the  objects  of  its  decorative  design.  About 
an  inch  from  the  tip  of  each  feather  it  cuts 
away  with  its  serrated  bill  about  an  inch 
of  the  web  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  thus 
giving  each  feather  the  appearance  of  a 
lawn  tennis  bat.  Nor  is  this  done  in  a 
mechanical  or  instinctive  way,  for  some- 
times a too  anxious  motmot  will  begin 
too  soon  and  before  its  tail  has  reached 
its  full  growth,  and  will  clip  away  on  the 
wrong  feathers,  thus  disfiguring  itself 
even  in  motmot  estimation,  in  this  re- 
spect being  not  unlike  the  young  males 
of  the  human  family  who,  rather  than  not 
shave  at  all,  will  sometimes  use  the  razor 
on  that  much  of  the  hair  of  the  head  as 
wanders  down  in  front  of  the  ears. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  mot- 
mot wore  aw*ay  the  wreb  from  its  tail  fea- 
thers by  constantly  turning  around  while 
sitting  on  its  nest,  and  when  Waterton  ex- 
plained the  real  reason  for  the  condition 
of  the  feathers  he  was  laughed  at.  Re- 
cently, however,  captive  birds  have  been 
seen  to  perform  the  cutting  operation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  having  given 
the  motmot  credit  for  decorative  inten- 
tion, we  must  stop,  for  it  is  as  far  from 
success  in  its  design  as  humanity  with  its 
waist  - pinching,  teeth  - filing,  foot  - cramp- 
ing, and  ear-boring.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  reputation  of  our  feathered 
friends,  for  one  abortive  attempt  in  this 
direction  we  can  record  many  successful 
ones.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  as  man  and 
the  bird  both  fail  in  parallel  lines,  so  they 
find  success  in  similar  directions.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  Nature  is  not  willing  to  be 
improved  in  her  own  person,  but  is  al- 
ways complaisant  wThen  called  by  any  of 
her  creatures  to  aid  in  the  embellishment 
of  their  mechanical  devices. 

In  its  architectural  efforts  it  is,  then,  that 
the  bird  most  fully  realizes  the  true  deco- 
rative sentiment  which  struggles  within 
it  for  an  outlet.  This  is  seen  in  a great 
variety  of  small  ways,  which  would  re- 
main, for  the  most  part,  unnoticed  were 
they  the  only  evidences  of  the  expression 
of  its  artistic  feeling. 

The  best  builders,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  invariably  the  ones  which,  not  resting 
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contented  with  a mere  shelter,  however 
elaborately  constructed  or  ingeniously  de- 
vised, seek  by  various  means  to  beautify 
their  homes.  Sometimes  superfluous  ad- 
ditions, purely  decorative  in  their  charac- 
ter, are  made  to  the  home;  sometimes  the 
effect  of  embellishment  is  produced  by  the 
Vol.  LXXI.— No.  433.-27 
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selection  in  construction  of  such  materials 
as  in  themselves  or  in  combination  will 
please  the  eye,  care  being  always  taken 
never  to  sacrifice  utility  to  appearance, 
therein  providing  man  with  a valuable 
example;  sometimes,  again — and  this  is 
perhaps  the  very  acme  of  art  among 
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birds— merely  ornamental  and  profusely 
decorated  structures  are  made,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  afford  the  builders  and 
their  friends  pleasant  meeting-places. 

The  robbers  and  ruffians  of  the  bird 
world,  like  the  same  classes  among  men, 
either  build  not  at  all  or  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  the  least  that  can  safely  be  done, 
wasting  no  time  on  decoration.  So,  too, 
with  those  expatriated  birds,  for  the  most 
part  pirates,  which,  deserting  their  natu- 
ral element,  pass  their  lives  on  the  wa- 
ter; they  content  themselves  with  the 
bare  rock  or  convenient  sand  hole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pretty-plumaged  or 
sweet-voiced  birds,  as  a rule,  are  the  ones 
among  whom  is  found  the  most  fully  de- 
veloped decorative  sentiment. 

Passing  over  the  humming-bird  and 
scores  of  others,  the  decoration  on  whose 
dainty  nests,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely  the 
outcome  of  an  effort  at  concealment,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  birds 
whose  efforts  are  so  well  directed  that  the 
most  skeptical  can  not  fail  to  see  that  they 
are  not  only  well  directed,  but  also  both 
intelligent  and  conscious. 

The  baya,  known  by  a great  variety  of 
names,  and  scientifically  as  Nelicurvius 
baya,  is  a resident  of  southeastern  Asia,  be- 
ing particularly  plentiful  in  Farther  India. 
It  is  one  of  the  weaver  birds,  whose  pecul- 
iarity is  that  they  build  their  nests  by  skill- 
fully weaving  into  the  desired  shapes  long 
strips  of  grass  or  other  material.  The 
baya  is  a most  sociable  little  fellow,  and 
in  Burmah  builds  his  bottle-shaped  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  the  human  habitations. 

There  they  are  not  disturbed,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  as  thirty  may  be  seen 
hanging  about  one  house,  swaying  gently 
in  the  breeze,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  nest  is 
in  itself  a beautiful  and  ingenious  piece  of 
work.  The  upper  portion  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  one  for  Mother  Baya  while 
she  is  sitting,  and  one  for  Father  Baya 
when  he  has  earned  the  right  to  rest  by 
having  provided  his  wife  with  food.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  nest  is  a general  liv- 
ing-room for  the  whole  family  as  soon  as 
the  little  ones  have  grown  strong  enough 
to  leave  the  upper  chamber. 

Here  is  a home  that  might  well  be  all 
that  the  most  exacting  could  require,  but 
having  provided  for  creature  comfort,  the 
baya  has  yet  to  gratify  its  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  The  little  mother  is  hardly 
settled  down  when  the  male  bird,  having 
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put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  nest,  darts 
forth  and  returns  with  a fresh  lump  of 
clay,  which  he  affixes  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  nest.  Then  quickly  away  again  to 
capture  one  of  the  living  sparks  of  which 
there  are  myriads  in  the  tropics.  The 
fire  fly  is  secured  to  the  lump  of  clay,  and 
lights  up  the  little  home  with  its  phosphor- 
escent glow.  Another  and  another  are 
added,  until  the  patient  little  mother  has 
light  enough  to  cheer  her  during  the  long 
dark  night.  After  that  one  or  more  of  the 
animated  diamonds  are  fastened  to  the  ex- 
terior, there  to  glitter  and  flash  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  outside  world,  for  the  baya 
is  no  selfish  lover  of  art.  He  does  not 
lock  his  treasures  up  in  his  gallery,  but  is 
willing  to  share  his  enjoyment  with  all. 

And  what  pleasure  he  does  give  can  be 
easily  comprehended  by  a slight  effort  of 
the  imagination,  which  has  only  to  picture 
a quaint  little  hut  with  overhanging  eaves 
nestling  in  the  gloom  of  a tangled  tropical 
forest.  From  the  eaves  gently  wave  the 
gayly  illuminated  bird-nest  lanterns,  shed- 
ding a soft,  happy  home  light  on  the  poor 
little  cottage,  which  loses  its  wretchedness 
for  the  time  being  and  is  transformed  into 
a fairy  palace. 

So  wonderful  does  all  this  seem  that  one 
might  well  be  excused  for  doubting.  Cor- 
roborative testimony  in  this  case  is  suf- 
ficiently found  in  the  marvellous  intelli- 
gence of  the  little  bird,  as  shown  in  its  ca- 
pacity for  learning  what  its  human  cap- 
tors  may  choose  to  teach  it.  Among  other 
things,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  it 
is  taught  to  dart  down  a well  after  a ring 
which  has  been  dropped  therein,  and  seiz- 
ing it  before  it  reaches  the  water,  bear  it 
with  apparent  exultation  to  its  master.  It 
can  be  taught  to  carry  notes  from  one  per- 
son to  another ; it  learns  to  twirl  in  its  beak 
a small  staff  with  blazing  tow  at  each  end; 
at  a sign  it  flies  from  its  master  to  pluck 
from  a beloved  mistress  the  piece  of  gold 
which  the  maidens  of  Benares  wear  be- 
tween the  eyebrows. 

In  some  respects  the  hammer  - head 
{Scopus  umbretta),  of  Africa,  is  more  re- 
markable, though  possibly  less  pleasing,  as 
an  architect  and  decorator,  than  the  baya. 
It  selects  a sloping  piece  of  ground  as  a 
foundation,  and  on  it  erects  a dome-shaped 
edifice  of  mud  and  twigs  which  sometimes 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  square  feet. 
This  is  proportionately  a very  great  size, 
for  the  bird  is  only  twenty  inches  in  length; 
but  all  the  inclosed  space  is  needed  for  this 
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highly  civilized  bird,  which  has  ideas  of 
comfort  and  luxury  in  advance  of  the  na- 
tive human  denizens  of  Central  Africa. 

The  doorway  to  this  dwelling  is  placed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  in  order  that 
rain  may  not  cause  an  inundation  of  the 
habitation.  A level  platform  of  wood  is 
then  built  at  the  higher  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  a carpet  of  some  soft  vegetable 
material  is  laid  on  it.  A partition  wall 
with  a doorway  is  then  raised  to  cut  this 
portion  off  from  the  main  room,  for  this  is 
the  mother's  chamber  and  the  nursery. 
Another  portion  of  the  dwelling  is  then 
partitioned  off  for  use  as  a store-room,  and 
it  is  the  male  bird's  duty  to  stock  it  with 
provisions  against  a bad  season.  The  re- 
maining space  in  the  house  is  retained  by 
the  male  bird  as  a sort  of  guard-house  and 
resting-place  combined. 

All  this  having  been  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  female  bird — for  be  it  under- 
stood, to  the  greater  honor  of  the  fair  sex, 
the  female  is  the  architect  and  master  me- 
chanic, while  the  male  is  only  a journey- 
man builder — the  male  bird  divideshis  time 
between  finding  food  and  seeking  objects 
wherewith  to  decorate  the  exterior  of  his 
mansion.  In  this  case  no  interior  decora- 
tion is  attempted,  possibly  for  the  reason 
that  Mistress  Hammer-head,  like  our  well- 
known  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  considers 
her  children  ornament  enough. 

The  hammer-head  has  his  own  ideas  of 
decoration,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  he  prefers  quantity  to  qual- 
ity, or  it  may  be  that  to  him  all  that  glit- 
ters is  gold.  Bleached  bones,  bits  of  glass, 
buttons,  pipes,  knives,  broken  crockery, 
and  such  like  objects  are  sought  for  with 
great  eagerness.  That  it  lacks  the  high- 
est artistic  taste  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  old  and 
new  bric-a-brac,  but  selects  its  ornaments 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  only — a piece  of 
vulgarity  which  its  human  critics  ought 
to  forgive  it  on  the  score  that  it  is  only  a 
bird.  Such  is  the  avidity  of  the  hammer- 
head for  objects  of  art  that  it  will  appro- 
priate by  force  of  arms  whatever  pleases 
it,  and  in  this  at  least  is  not  without  par- 
allel among  men.  This  freedom  of  ap- 
propriation is  so  well  known  that  natives, 
upon  losing  any  glittering  object,  will  at 
once  make  a visit  to  the  nest  of  a hammer- 
head  and  overhaul  its  art  treasures,  very 
much  as  the  nations  of  Europe  scanned 
the  galleries  of  France  after  the  downfall 
of  the  first  Napoleon. 
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The  baya  and  the  hammer-head  are  but 
extreme  types  of  those  birds  which  deco- 
rate the  nest  itself,  and  may  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  plausibility  of  the  theory 
that  those  other  birds  which  are  held  to 
be  merely  mechanical,  are  in  truth  actu- 
ated by  an  intelligent  if  low  order  of  ar- 
tistic sentiment.  The  humming-bird  must 
be  credited  with  some  design  when  it  so 
tastefully  binds  bits  of  moss  or  lichen  to 
its  tiny  nest  by  means  of  spider-web  silk. 
And  what  objection  can  be  urged  against 
the  pretty  little  Syrian  nut-hatch,  which 
beautifies  the  outside  of  its  clay  nest  with 
the  iridescent  gossamer  wings  of  various 
insects  ? If  it  were  not  for  wearing  a sim- 
ile threadbare,  mention  might  be  made  of 
another  feathered  Cornelia  who  surpasses 
even  that  Roman  matron  ; for  whereas 
the  human  mother  contented  herself  with 
a figure  of  speech,  the  bird  mother,  the 
dwarf  swift  of  Africa,  stops  short  of  no- 
thing less  than  the  act  itself.  She  really 
gums  her  little  ones  to  the  palm  leaf  on 
which  her  nest  is  built,  and  there  lets  the 
living  jewels  flutter  and  chirp  while  the 
breeze  tosses  about  the  unsteady  home. 
To  be  candid,  however,  this  instance  proves 
nothing,  for  it  is  her  little  ones'  safety,  and 
not  decoration,  which  the  little  swift  has 
in  view.  The  result,  not  the  intention,  is 
decorative. 

Turning  now  to  the  class  of  birds  which 
employs  building  materials  with  a deco- 
rative design,  we  come  first  upon  our  own 
Baltimore  oriole — a bird,by-the-way,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  colors,  black  and 
yellow  (Lord  Baltimore’s),  and  not  because 
it  is  confined  to  the  locality  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Although  a weaver,  it  is  a 
member  of  the  great  raven  family,  and 
calls  the  crow  cousin.  Its  relationship  to 
this  latter  bird  will  in  a measure  account 
for  its  love  of  gay  colors,  and  its  lack  of 
scruples  in  appropriating  whatever  it 
wishes. 

Ordinarily  the  Baltimore  oriole,  or  star- 
ling, as  it  should  be  called,  finds  the  ma- 
terials for  its  nest  in  such  bits  of  thread  or 
fibre  as  can  be  picked  up  in  the  fields;  but 
not  unfrequently  it  visits  the  human  hab- 
itations in  its  vicinity  and  steals  from 
them  any  material  which  may  be  exposed. 
When  a choice  is  given  it,  it  will  select 
the  brightest  and  gayest  colored  materials 
for  its  nest,  passing  by  equally  good  but 
more  sober  stuff.  In  a number  of  in- 
stances this  tendency  of  the  bird  has  been 
experimented  with  by  giving  it  the  choice 
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of  a great  variety  of  gay-colored  bits  of 
string.  The  resulting  nests  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  human  skill  could  possibly  have 
made  them.  Indeed,  the  expertness  of  the 
bird  in  interweaving  its  materials  is  such 
that,  according  to  the  naturalist  Wilson, 
one  old  lady,  to  whom  he  showed  a nest, 
seriously  proposed  having  the  bird  taught 
to  darn  stockings. 

A similar  tendency  to  the  use  of  gayly 
colored  materials  is  exhibited  by  the  crim- 
son-beaked weaver-birds  of  Africa  ( Queleci 
8anguiniro8tri8),  which  in  confinement 
are  a source  of  pleasure  to  their  captors 
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from  the  beautiful  nests  they  build,  or 
weave,  from  bits  of  colored  yarn  and 
worsted  combined  with  feathers  in  a most 
artistic  manner.  This  little  fellow  (it  is 
only  four  inches  long)  proves  that  the  pos- 
session of  artistic  feeling  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity have  a sweetening  effect  upon  the 
disposition.  A more  quarrelsome  bird 
can  hardly  be  found,  though  it  must  be 
said  in  extenuation  that  its  cruelty  is  tem- 
pered by  ingenuity;  its  favorite  pastime  is 
catching  other  birds — smaller  ones  always 
— by  the  tail,  and  holding  them  suspended 
thus  for  several  seconds. 
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Whether  or  not  the  white  - eyed  fly- 
catcher of  this  continent  can  be  called  ar- 
tistic is  a question,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  a 
marked  partiality  for  newspax>ers  as  build- 
ing material.  This  lack  of  good  taste  is 
in  a measure  condoned  by  the  fact  that  it 
chooses  the  smilax  for  its  building-place. 
The  great  crested  fly -catcher,  with  still 
more  questionable  taste,  ornaments  its  nest 
with  the  cast-off  sloughs  of  snakes. 

It  is  in  the  third  group  of  birds,  how- 
ever, that  is  found  the  most  convincing 
and  remarkable  exhibition  of  artistic  feel- 
ing. Notable  in  this  group  is  the  garden- 
er-bird ( Amblyomis  inornata),  of  Papua. 
Its  nest  is  a very  commonplace  affair,  its 
architectural  and  artistic  genius  finding 
scope  elsewhere. 

It  is  but  a few  years  since  that  a travel- 
ler in  Papua  came  upon  a miniature  house 
and  grounds  hidden  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  virgin  forest.  Although  led  by  the 
natives  to  look  for  such  a thing,  he  could 
not  but  be  surprised,  and  only  the  most 
rigid  and  careful  investigation  would  sat- 
isfy him  that  this  house  was  built  and 
these  grounds  laid  out  by  birds.  He  gave 
the  subject  most  scrupulous  attention,  and 
as  a result  has  made  known  to  the  world 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  nat- 
ural history. 

According  to  this  naturalist,  Dr.  Bessari, 
the  gardener-bird  selects  a level  spot  on 
which  is  growing  a shrub  with  a stalk 
about  the  thickness  of  a walking-cane. 
This  stalk  is  the  central  pillar  of  the  edifice, 
and  serves,  at  about  twenty  incliesfrom  the 
ground,  to  fasten  the  frame-work  of  the 
roof  to.  In  and  out  of  the  stems  forming 
the  frame-work  are  woven  other  stems, 
until  a water-proof  roof  is  made.  The 
whole  structure  when  finished  is  about  a 
yard  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  tent-shaped, 
and  has  a large  arched  opening  for  a door- 
way. The  central  pillar  is  held  firmly  in 
place  by  an  embankment  of  moss  built  up 
around  the  root.  A gallery  is  also  con- 
structed, running  around  the  interior  of 
the  hut. 

The  grounds  cover  about  the  same  space 
as  the  house,  and  are  made  green  and  lawn- 
like by  being  covered  with  patches  of 
moss  brought  thither  for  that  purx>ose. 
Over  the  lawn  are  placed  in  artistic  man- 
ner bright  flowers,  fruits,  and  fungi.  In- 
sects, too,  which  are  attracted  by  reason  of 
brilliant  coloring,  are  captured  and  dis- 
posed about  the  grounds.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  inner  gallery  is  also  decorated  with 


these  bright  objects.  And  when  the  orna- 
mental fruits,  flowers,  and  insects  begin  to 
fade,  they  are  removed  and  replaced.  More- 
over, with  evident  design,  the  material  of 
which  the  house  is  built  is  a species  of  or- 
chid which  retains  its  freshness  for  a very 
long  time. 

And  now  why  should  this  sober-colored 
little  bird  go  far  from  its  nest  and  build 
such  elaborate  and  highly  decorated  house 
and  grounds  ? For  the  purx>ose  of  having 
a common  meeting-place  for  social  inter- 
course. This  is  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  true,  for 
Australia  furnishes  several  fully  attested 
cases  of  a similar  though  less  marvellous 
kind. 

These  so  - called  bower  - birds  exhibit 
much  less  arch i tec tural  ability  than  the 
gardener,  but  are  not  far  behind  that  bird 
in  decorative  sentiment.  There  is  a num- 
ber of  varieties  of  bower -birds,  differing 
from  each  other  in  minor  points,  but  all 
alike  in  the  main  features  of  building  x>lea- 
sure  houses  and  grounds,  and  decorating 
them  with  miscellaneous  ornamental  ob- 
jects. None  of  these  birds  is  large,  the 
gardener  being  about  the  size  of  our  robin, 
while  the  bower-birds,  which,  by-the-way, 
are  near  relatives  of  the  first-named  bird, 
are  about  the  size  of  a pigeon. 

Perhaps  the  most  expert  and  aesthetic 
of  the  bower-builders  is  the  spotted  collar- 
bird  ( Chlcimydera  maculata ),  which  also 
is  the  x>ossessor  of  considerable  x>ersonal 
beauty.  Besides  a varicolored  and  har- 
monious plumage,  it  has  a collar  of  long 
feathers  about  its  neck.  Like  the  Balti- 
more bird,  this  bower-builder,  and  of  course 
all  its  relatives  also,  is  a cousin  of  the  crow, 
a circumstance  which  may  go  to  prove  that 
a barbaric  love  of  high  color  and  glitter 
is  in  truth  a good  foundation  uxxrn  which 
to  build  x^ure  artistic  sentiment. 

The  nest  of  the  spotted  collar-bird,  like 
that  of  the  gardener,  is  a very  ordinary 
affair,  the  feathered  artist  in  this  x>articu- 
lar  perhaps  resembling  the  average  human 
artist,  and  calling  to  mind  the  vulgar  say- 
ing that  shoe-makers’  children  are  always 
poorly  shod.  However  just  the  comx>ari- 
son,  the  fact  is  that  our  bird  reserves  all 
his  artistic  efforts  for  the  assembly-rooms, 
where  in  common  with  his  fellows  he  la- 
bors to  build  and  adorn  the  bower  where- 
in they  may  all  disport  themselves.  The 
masculine  pronoun  is  advisedly  used  here, 
for  though,  as  a rule,  in  the  bird  world  the 
female  is  the  architect,  in  the  case  of  the 
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bower-birds  that  function  is  assumed  by 
the  male. 

The  bower  is  built  by  first  making  a 
platform  of  woven  twigs  aboi\t  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide.  Along  the  sides 
of  this  flooring  are  planted  twigs  held  in 
place  by  being  stuck  into  the  earth  and 
by  stones  laid  against  them.  These  twigs 
are  curved  inward  to  meet  at  the  top,  and 
other  twigs  are  interwoven  to  give  add- 
ed strength  and  imperviousness  to  rain. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  interior  of  the 
bower  is  lined  with  a species  of  tall  soft 
grass  so  disposed  that  the  heads  almost 
meet  at  the  roof.  Stones  of  a large  size 
are  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  grasses  in  po- 
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sition,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  projecting 
spur  of  the  twigs  employed  in  building 
shall  turn  inward,  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a careless  reveller  to  injure  his 
feathers. 

The  birds  now  search  the  country  for 
miles  around  for  ornamental  objects,  se- 
lecting ouly  such  as  are  pure  white  or 
brilliantly  colored.  Shells,  pebbles,  fea- 
thers, agates,  bleached  bones,  seeds,  and  in 
fact  anything  decorative,  even  skulls,  are 
brought  and  placed  about,  not  at  hap-haz- 
ard,  but  in  a systematic  way  which  can  in- 
dicate only  intelligent  disposition.  Path- 
ways are  marked  out  at  each  end  of  the 
bower  by  means  of  pebbles,  while  little 
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ornamental  hillocks  are  erected  before 
each  entrance. 

When  the  structure  and  its  surround- 
ings have  been  completed,  the  assembly- 
rooms  are  thrown  open,  and  a festive  gath- 
ering is  held.  The  males  strut  about  and 
exhibit  their  fine  feathers  and  graceful 
carriage,  while  the  females  look  on  in 


case  of  the  gardener  and  bower  birds,  for 
the  motive  in  collecting  the  various  deco- 
rative objects  is  plainly  born  of  a desire 
to  gratify  a love  of  the  beautiful.  The 
wholly  festive  nature  of  the  structure  is 
also  a further  proof  of  the  absence  of  any 
idea  of  utility  in  the  impulse,  not  to  say 
well-defined  and  conscious  intention  in 
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rapt  admiration,  thus  reversing  the  order 
observed  in  human  assemblies.  Then 
dancing'  takes  place,  though,  whether 
from  modesty  or  conscientious  scruples  it 
is  not  known,  the  males  and  females  dance 
singly,  and  never  in  pairs  of  opposite  sex- 
es. The  final  results  are,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same,  and  frequent  mar- 
riages follow  such  meetings  as  this. 

There  is  no  room  for  skepticism  in  the 
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making  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  col- 
lection of  bric-a-brac. 

In  the  light  of  these  few  facts,  which 
are  only  examples  of  many  others,  may 
it  not  be  seen  that  many  acts  of  birds 
which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
chance,  or  to  some  particular  phase  of  in- 
stinct, as  that  of  concealment,  for  exam- 
ple, are  really  dictated,  if  by  nothing 
higher,  at  least  by  a self-conscious  love  of 
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the  beautiful  ? A decided  and  discrimi- 
nating preference  for  what  is  beautiful 
need  not  argue  the  possession  of  reasoning 
faculties,  any  more  than  the  possession  of 
the  latter  predicts  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful. 

It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  some  design 
in  the  selection  of  certain  trees  by  certain 
birds,  particularly  when  other  trees  equal- 
ly available  for  all  practical  purposes,  but 
lacking  in  beauty,  are  near  at  hand.  Take 
as  an  example  of  this  studied  selection  of 
a spot  for  a nest  the  yell ow-throa ted  seri- 
cornis  of  Australia,  which,  whenever  pos- 
sible, selects  a mass  of  moss  pendent  from 
a tree  branch  in  which  to  build  its  nest. 
Thus  picturesquely  hung,  the  nests  swing 
about  in  the  breeze,  and  the  little  ones  are, 
as  it  were,  born  in  mid-air. 


Then  see  the  fantastic  shapes  in  which 
nests  are  made.  Here  will  be  a perfect 
wine-glass,  there  a goblet,  and  indeed  al- 
most every  conceivable  form  which  can 
be  bounded  by  a curve  is  constructed,  the 
caprice  alone  of  the  individual  builder 
seeming  to  govern  the  fashion.  And  the 
evident,  if  instinctive,  harmony  in  color 
between  the  materials  of  a nest  and  its 
surroundings  can  not  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  effort  at  concealment,  for  in  many 
cases  these  nests  will  be  most  fearlessly 
displayed. 

It  will  be  going  too  far  to  claim  that  all 
birds  are  moved  by  an  artistic  sentiment, 
but  this  much  at  least  has  been  shown, 
that  most  birds  are  artistic  in  effect,  and 
that  many  are  artistic  in  both  intention 
and  effect. 


A MODERN  PANDORA. 


THERE  was  a frightful  struggle  going 
on  within  the  baggage  car.  Trunks, 
valises,  and  satchels  had  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  train  hands,  and  were,  to  all 
appearances,  getting  the  best  of  the  fight, 
and  escaping  by  twos  and  threes  from  the 
square  side  door.  The  men  inside  were 
making  a brave  stand,  but  they  were  out- 
numbered and  overmatched.  If  one  of 
them  laid  hold  upon  a handle,  the  trunk 
to  which  it  belonged  would  spin  over  and 
over,  wrench  itself  free,  fly  out  at  the  door, 
revolving  as  it  flew,  and  bump  its  brains 
out  on  the  platform.  This  plan  failing,  it 
would  turn  end  over  end,  and  effect  its 
escape  all  the  same.  Now  and  then  a por- 
ter would  undertake  to  handle  two  small 
pieces  together,  one  in  each  hand,  but  they 
would  instantly  develop  an  enormous  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  would  extend  the 
man’s  arms  to  their  fullest  length,  and  he 
would  be  obliged  to  let  go  to  save  himself 
just  at  the  car  door.  Of  course  the  small 
trunks  would  escape,  each  on  its  own  line 
of  descent,  and  land,  perhaps  on  the  pile 
of  wounded  beneath,  or  perhaps  would  go 
clean  over,  and  roll  down  the  gang-plank 
on  board  the  steamboat,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 

On  the  wharf  the  struggle  was  renewed 
by  a fresh  set  of  men.  The  trunks,  ap- 
parently exhausted,  lay  still  in  all  pos- 


tures of  helplessness,  but  the  instant  a 
human  hand  touched  strap  or  handle 
an  electric  energy  seemed  to  shoot 
through  them,  and  they  were  again 
instinct  with  life  at  every  angle,  turn- 
ing double  somersaults,  and  executing 
wild  waltzes,  until  at  length  the  last 
one,  Deb's  new  Saratoga,  took  a tri- 
umphant header  from  the  car,  catch- 
ing a tremendous  impetus  by  rocking 
on  its  curved  roof  before  taking  the 
dive.  It  planted  one  corner  success- 
fully on  the  side  of  a travel-worn  sole- 
leather  trunk  as  it  came  down,  alighted 
on  its  own  personal  rollers,  shook  off, 
as  if  he  had  been  a kitten,  a huge  por- 
ter who  attempted  to  detain  it,  dallied 
for  an  instant  with  another,  dragging 
him  helplessly  to  the  gangway,  and 
then  plunged  down  the  steep  incline 
with  a hoarse  roar  of  defiance. 

“Good-by,  Deb,”  shouted  the  foiled 
porter,  reading  the  initials  on  the  es- 
caping trunk  as  it  vanished;  and  a 
laugh  wrent  up  all  round.  The  first 
officer  sung  out,  “In,  plank!  Cast  off 
your  head-line!”  and  in  a moment  more 
the  overlooked  relics  of  the  fray  tumbled 
aboard,  and  the  big  white  steamer  moved 
out  into  the  harbor. 

No  one  had  noticed  the  real  Deb,  who 
wratched  all  this  from  the  deck,  and  blush- 
ed painfully  when  the  rough  porter  pub- 
licly made  free  with  a pet  name  which 
she  had  never  heard  before  save  in  the 
familiar  accents  of  the  home  circle. 

“Dorothy  Elizabeth”  were  the  names 
written  on  the  little  slip  of  paper  which 
Thomas  Bradford  handed  to  Dr.  Cleve- 
land at  her  christening,  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

Nobody  had  noticed  the  combination 
of  initials  until  the  christening  was  near- 
ly a year  past,  when  Aunt  Fanny  came 
back  from  abroad  and  brought  her  new 
niece  a lot  of  linen  all  daintily  marked 
D.  E.  B.  in  red  silk.  The  name  was  prompt- 
ly substituted  for  the  half-dozen  baby 
names  previously  current,  and  Dorothy 
became  Deb  from  that  time  onward,  un- 
til we  find  her  standing  on  the  deck,  with 
the  noise  of  the  escaping  steam  perpetu- 
ating in  her  ears  the  all-day-long  roar  of 
the  rushing  express  train. 

It  was  dead  low  tide  when  Deb  went 
down  the  sloping  plank  on  board  the 
boat,  and  her  spirits  were  corresponding- 
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ly  depressed.  In  her  limited  experience 
of  the  ocean  and  its  ways  she  had  always 
noticed  that  her  spirits  rose  and  fell  with 
the  tide — a mild  species  of  lunacy,  as  she 
described  it,  for  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a local  tide- table  in  her  pocket 
(yes,  I repeat  it,  in  her  jDOcket,  for  she  in- 
sisted on  having  one  if  not  more  of  those 
useful  receptacles  about  her  dress),  and 
privately  consulting  it  whenever  she  was 
asked  to  make  an  appointment  for  a spe- 
cific day  and  hour.  If  she  had  a head- 
ache or  a fit  of  the  blues,  which  was  very 
likely,  during  the  last  of  the  ebb,  she 
would  consult  her  oracle,  and  promise  to 
be  ready  with  a full  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment if  the  turn  of  the  tide  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  hour  of  departure. 

As  she  recognized  the  state  of  affairs 
she  half  instinctively  argued  that  if  it  was 
low  tide  the  steamer  must  of  necessity 
meet  the  flood  within  an  hour,  and  in  fact 
the  vessel  was  hardly  pointed  for  the  out- 
er channel  when  Deb’s  dull  headache  van- 
ished, a dash  of  color  came  into  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  as  she  passed  the  red-painted 
can-buoy  at  the  harbor  mouth  she  was 
sailor  enough  to  notice  that  the  strong  in- 
flowing current  made  it  heave  and  sway 
mightily  at  its  moorings.  It  was  flood 
tide. 

Deb  was  on  her  way  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  the  Aunt  Fanny  before  men- 
tioned, who  owned  a little  box  of  a sea-side 
cottage  at  Anniskansett,  on  the  Cape  Cod 
coast,  and  had  always  retained  an  excep- 
tional interest  in  the  niece  to  whom  she 
unintentionally  gave  the  nickname  which 
had  putlasted  girlhood,  and  bade  fair  to 
follow  its  owner  into  the  untried  and  oft- 
en momentous  realms  of  the  twenties. 

Deb’s  trunk  had  been  the  first  at  the 
home  railway  station  away  up  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
hence  it  had  not  unnaturally  found  its 
way  to  the  innermost  corner  of  the  car, 
whence  it  was  almost  the  last  to  emerge 
when  the  baggage  was  unloaded  on  the 
wharf.  Nobody  had  noticed  another  trunk, 
also  marked  “D.  E.  B.,”  which  had  been 
tumbled  aboard  at  Boston,  and  made  its 
escape  among  the  leaders  of  the  emeute 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

The  owner  of  this  last  trunk,  however, 
had  noted  the  debarkation  and  shipment 
of  our  little  Deb's  Saratoga,  and  wondered 
who  its  owner  could  be.  It  must  be  a 
woman,  he  reasoned,  for  no  man,  unless 
he  were  a 4 4 drummer,”  would  travel  with 
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a trunk  like  that,  and  even  drummers 
generally  prefer  trunks  with  square  tops. 
“Hello!”  he  added,  half  aloud,  “the  two 
iD.  E.  B.’s’  seem  destined  to  make  ac- 
quaintance.” This  as  No.  1 drove  its  cor- 
ner into  the  top  of  No.  2,  as  already  de- 
scribed. He  laughed  grimly  as  he  spec- 
ulated which  of  his  personal  belougings 
probably  received  the  force  of  the  concus- 
sion ; but  there  was  little  anxiety  in  his 
mind,  for  his  trunk  was  like  the  targe  of 
Roderick  Dliu — 

“ Its  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dashed  aside” — 

and  in  a baggage-smashing  melee  its  elas- 
tic strength  would,  in  the  long-run,  come 
out  victorious  over  any  number  of  stiff 
and  brittle  Saratogas.  That  iron-shod 
corner  was  sharp,  however,  and  the  blow 
was  a heavy  one,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wharf  houses  lie  could  not  make  out 
whether  the  veteran  traveller  had  held  its 
own  against  the  shiny  upstart  fresh  from 
the  trunk -maker’s.  It  were  a pity,  he 
thought,  if  that  old  stager,  which  had  been 
carried  over  the  Himalayas  and  into  Thib- 
et on  yak  - back,  and  had  formed  a part 
of  a mule’s  load  when  the  animal  that  car- 
ried it  fell  over  a precipice  into  the  great 
Colorado  cafion  — it  were  a pity  if  this 
hard  old  campaigner  should  be  worsted  in 
an  encounter  with  a trumpery  structure  of 
boards  and  paper  on  its  first  journey. 

He  turned  to  see  if  any  one  had  noticed 
his  exclamation,  and  caught  the  distress- 
ed, half-comical  expression  with  which  a 
young  lady  near  him  heard  the  railway 
porter  s rough  farewell  shouted  down  the 
gangway — “ Good-by,  Deb !” 

“ I think  that  must  be  the  owner,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “Wonder  who  she  is? 
Looks  like  a nice  girl.  Yankee  girl,  I 
should  say.  She  little  thinks  that  there’s 
another  Deb  aboard,  or  that  our  person- 
al belongings  have  been  violently  intro- 
duced to  each  other  on  the  wharf.  Won- 
der if  her  people  at  home  call  her  Deb, 
as  mine  do  me?  ’Twouldn’t  be  strange; 
the  initials  naturally  suggest  it  when  you 
see  them  together.  She  looked  as  though 
it  took  her  breath  away  when  that  fellow 
sung  out,  4 Good-by,  Deb.’  I believe  I’ll 
go  below  and  see  if  my  trunk  was  badly 
stove.” 

So  down  he  went,  and  found  the  two 
D.  E.  B.  trunks  standing  affectionately 
side  by  side,  with  a comical  air  of  having 
made  mutual  and  satisfactory  explana- 
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tions.  An  inspection  of  his  own  revealed 
nothing  serious.  There  was  a deep  in- 
dentation in  the  tough  hide,  but  no  actu- 
al fracture;  so,  leaving  the  two  in  their 
posture  of  friendly  companionship  and 
support,  he  returned  to  the  saloon  deck. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Deb,  having — after  the 
manner  of  her  sex  when  travelling  alone 
— watched  her  trunk  safely  on  board,  se- 
cured a camp-stool  and  established  herself 
comfortably  on  the  after-deck,  where  the 
sea-breeze  and  the  magnetism  of  the  rising 
tide  quickly  removed  all  traces  of  the 
weary  journey  by  rail,  with  its  dust  and 

i cinders.  Deb  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
reading,  and  having  a deep-seated  aver- 
sion to  sitting  still  with  nothing  to  do,  she 
was  presently  at  work  at  a strip  of  worsted, 
which  grew  rapidly  under  her  fingers,  and 
afforded  her  the  satisfaction  of  actual  em- 
ployment, while  it  left  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  watching  the  passing  panorama  of 
coast-line  and  sailingcraft. 

After  half  an  hour  of  aimless  wandering 
about  the  boat,  with  occasional  inquisitive 
but  unavailing  glances  into  the  “ladies' 
cabin,"  as  that  always  unattractive  flat- 
iron shaped  compartment  on  the  lower 
deck  is  called,  “Deb,”  or,  to  give  his  actual 
name,  Dorsey  Brokaw,  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  his  quest.  Not  Deb!  Oh  no;  by 
no  means.  All  this  time  he  had  been  car- 
rying a folding  camp-stool  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  for  a place  to  sit  in  which  should 
be  exactly  to  his  taste.  He  was  very  fas- 
tidious in  this  particular,  considering  the 
habits  of  his  life.  A railroad  contractor 
and  engineer  by  profession,  he  had  run  his 
slender  lines  of  steel  over  spurs  of  the 
Andes,  through  Rocky  Mountain  canons, 
and  across  Asiatic  steppes.  His  life  was 
divided  into  periods  of  intense  activity  and 
absolute  idleness.  The  present  was  an  4 4 off 
year”  on  railroad  construction,  and  having 
just  completed  a large  Western  contract, 
he  found  himself  at  the  threshold  of  a long 
vacation,  which  might  hist  six  months,  or 
a year,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 
Eighteen  months  on  the  arid  Western 
plains  had  given  him  such  a longing  for 
the  sea  that  on  handing  in  his  accounts 
and  receiving  his  final  payment  he  had 
taken  the  first  train  for  his  native  New 
England  shore,  stopping  in  Boston  only 
long  enough  to  procure  clothing  more  suit- 
able for  wratering-place  life  than  were  the 
flannels,  buckskins,  and  sombrero  in  which 
he  had  made  his  eastward  journey.  The 
Norfolk  jacket  of  the  period  had  appealed 
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at  once  to  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Knickerbockers  had  largely  come  in  since 
he  had  been  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  their 
adoption,  but  with  his  deeply  sunburned 
complexion,  dark  blue  travelling  hat,  and 
new  tourist's  suit  to  match,  he  might  easily 
have  passed  for  a millionaire  on  the  way 
to  join  his  yacht.  Indeed,  he  was  by  no 
means  poorly  off  in  the  matter  of  this 
world's  goods.  His  regular  contract  per* 
centages  had  left  in  his  hands  a very  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  millions  intrusted 
to  him  for  disbursement.  A month  be- 
fore, he  had  arranged  by  telegraph  for  the 
establishment  of  his  mother  and  sisters  in 
a cozy  little  summer  cottage  nestled  with 
others  of  its  kind  among  the  oak-covered 
bluffs  of  southern  Cape  Cod. 

It  was  odd  to  see  this  old  campaigner 
so  long  in  finding  a place  to  his  mind  on 
this  civilized  Eastern  steamer,  still  more 
singular  that  he  should  find  it  at  last  so 
near  Deb's  sheltered  corner,  where  he  could 
read  his  paper,  and  furtively  keep  an  in- 
terested eye  on  her,  for  she  was  a rath- 
er nice  person  to  look  at,  not  particularly 
pretty,  but  very  clean-looking,  and  with 
nice  hair  and  eyes.  Oddest  of  all  was  it, 
perhaps,  that  scarcely  had  he  seated  him- 
self when  Deb,  who  truly  had  not  noticed 
him  at  all,  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  forgotten  since  she  came  on  board  to 
see  if  she  had  her  trunk  check  safe  in  her 
pocket.  Account  for  it  who  can,  however, 
the  unrecognized  proximity  of  Deb  mas- 
culine instantly  suggested  the  check  ques- 
tion to  Deb  feminine.  Search  was  insti- 
tuted forthwith;  handkerchief,  purse,  vin- 
aigrette, and  keys  wrere  successively  ex- 
tracted, and  at  last  the  check.  Deb  turn- 
ed it  over,  wondering  whether  it  was 
numbered  99  or  66.  It  might  be  either. 

There  was  a lavish  supply  of  dints  on 
either  side,  wThich  might  or  might  not  be 
intended  for  punctuation  marks.  What 
should  she  do  about  it?  Ah!  there  was 
one  of  the  colored  porters.  She  beckoned 
him,  and  asked  him,  so  appealingly,  would 
he  please  see  if  the  check  was  right,  that 
he  cheerfully  replied,  “Certainly,  miss,” 
and  not  being  specially  occupied  at  the 
time,  took  the  bit  of  brass  and  kept  it  dur- 
ing a five  minutes’  flirtation  with  the 
mulatto  chamber-maid  on  the  cabin  stairs. 

After  this  he  dutifully  returned,  and  un- 
blushingly  assured  Deb  that  the  check  was 
all  right. 

“But,”  said  Deb,  “is  it  99  or  66?  I 
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can't  quite  make  out;”  and  she  once  more 
presented  it  for  his  inspection. 

“Oh,  the  baggage  - master  says  it  is 
66,”  answered  the  smart  attendant,  with 
just  a little  twinge  at  his  toughened  con- 
science when  he  saw  Deb's  perfect  belief 
in  his  truthfulness.  However,  he  went 
his  way,  knowing  instinctively  that  Deb 
would  never  think  of  tipping  him  ; and 
she,  with  ease  of  mind  fully  restored,  re- 
sumed her  pleasant  introspective  mood 
of  work  and  observation. 

All  this  Deb  masculine  noticed  and  in- 
wardly laughed  at,  as  men  will  laugh  at 
the  little  anxieties  of  women-folk  when 
travelling  alone ; but  all  the  same  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  keep  from  watch- 
ing her,  and  at  length  she  caught  him  at 
it,  and  in  a sort  of  absent-minded  way 
opened  her  big  gray  eyes  and  looked 
straight  at  him,  the  fact  being  that  the 
Atlantic  with  its  illimitable  expanse  of 
blue  and  its  white  foam  flashing  up  the 
rocks  filled  her  whole  soul  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  her  mental  focus  could  not  in- 
stantly adjust  itself  to  so  insignificant  an 
object  as  a man,  even  though  he  were 
somewhat  distinguished  of  aspect  and  pos- 
sessed an  ultra-fashionable  copper-bronze 
complexion. 

The  object  of  her  regard,  however,  was 
very  differently  affected,  and  instantly  be- 
came absorbed  in  his  newspaper,  with  a 
complexion  in  which  the  copper  for  a few 
seconds  largely  dominated  the  bronze. 
Deb  flushed  a bit  too  when  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  she  had  been  staring  at  a stranger, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  which 
fortunately  was  not  long,  the  unconscious- 
ly amicable  relations  between  these  two 
became  slightly  strained,  Deb  masculine 
anathematizing  himself  for  unintended 
rudeness,  and  Deb  feminine  having  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  she  had  been 
watched. 

Presently  the  whistle  of  the  steamer  as 
she  rounded  a rocky  point  arbitrarily  cut 
short  these  little  tacit  misunderstandings. 
The  “All  ashore  for  ’Skansett!”  sounded 
through  cabins  and  passages,  causing  a 
general  move  on  the  part  of  those  who  in- 
tended landing  at  that  select  and  exclu- 
sive, though  not  very  fashionable,  resort. 

Deb  gathered  up  her  belongings,  and 
was  among  the  first  on  the  main-deck, 
whither, after  a barely  decent  interval,  the 
other  Deb  followed.  In  due  time  the 
plank  was  thrown  ashore,  and  Aunt  Fan- 
ny was  embracing  her  pretty  niece  on  the 


steps  of  a pony-phaeton,  while  a tall  man 
looked  grimly  on  from  behind  an  awning 
post,  and  then  giving  his  check  and  order 
to  one  of  the  two  rival  baggage  express- 
men  whom  Anniskansett  boasted,  strode 
away  toward  the  cottage  pointed  out  to 
him  as  his  destination. 

Mean  while,  unobserved  by  their  respect- 
ive owners,  the  two  “D.  E.  B.”  trunks 
were  trundled  ashore  side  by  side,  on  one 
and  the  same  truck,  and  dumped  some- 
what promiscuously  on  the  wharf,  still 
maintaining  their  amicable  relations,  the 
big  Saratoga  sitting  on  the  head, as  it  were, 
of  its  diminutive  escort. 

Aunt  Fanny  having  satisfactorily  em- 
braced her  niece,  beckoned  her  own  par- 
ticular expressman,  one  Dorman,  who  re- 
ceived Deb's  check,  and  obligingly  helped 
turn  the  phaeton  round,  and  get  the  staid 
little  pony's  head  pointed  homeward. 

No  time  was  wasted  at  Anniskansett, 
and  the  boat  was  quickly  off  again,  leav- 
ing the  rival  expressmen  to  wrangle  over 
their  prey. 

“Sixty -six!”  called  Deb  masculine's 
man,  and  in  a twinkling  he  had  whipped 
off  the  corresponding  check  with  its  lea- 
thern thong,  and  thrown  it  and  its  sup- 
posed duplicate  to  the  wharf-master. 

“Ninety-nine!”  cried  Aunt  Fan's  man, 
and  in  a moment  he  had  matched  checks 
and  bundled  the  trunk  into  his  wagon. 
Away  drove  the  two  in  opposite  directions, 
w hen  their  respective  loads  were  made  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  two 
trunks,  torn  ruthlessly  apart,  were  deposit- 
ed,each  at  the  wrrong  cottage,and  each  w as 
at  once  carried  in  doors,  the  Saratoga  to 
the  returned  engineer's  room,  on  which 
his  mother  and  sister  had  been  lavishing 
their  decorative  talent,  and  the  war-w^orn 
sole-leather  portmanteau  to  the  dainty  lit- 
tle chamber  prepared  by  Aunt  Fan's  lov- 
ing hands  for  her  favorite  niece. 

It  so  happened  that  the  denouement  did 
not  take  place  at  once.  Aunt  Fan  insisted 
that  Deb  should  sit  down  at  the  tea  table 
before  taking  off  her  hat,  while  Mrs.  Bro- 
kaw  and  her  daughters  had  so  much  crying 
and  laughing  to  go  through  with  over  their 
returned  wTanderer  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  break,  even  for  a moment,  the  little 
family  circle,  united  after  so  long  a sepa- 
ration. The  old  traveller,  indeed,  carried 
with  him  in  his  satchel  all  that  he  required 
for  his  immediate  toilet,  and  so  the  four 
sat  as  long  at  the  table  as  Edith,  whose 
week  it  was  at  housekeeping,  would  let 
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them,  and  only  left  it  to  group  themselves 
on  the  veranda,  while  the  sails  in  the  off- 
ing reflected  the  sun’s  last  rays,  and  the 
horizon  line  changed  from  blue  to  purple 
under  the  shadow  of  advancing  twilight. 

At  Aunt  Fan’s  a different  scene  trans- 
pired. The  little  dingy,  travel-worn,  but 
eminently  serviceable  sole -leather  trunk 
of  our  engineer  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
carried  upstairs.  Bridget  and  Mary  sniff- 
ed at  its  dimensions,  the  one  remarking, 
contemptuously,  to  the  other : 

“Missus’s  niece  didn’t  fetch  her  other 
dress  this  time.” 

“No,  nor  her  Sunday  bunnet  nayther, 
by  the  same  token.” 

And  both  these  Hibernian  ladies  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  treat  poor  Deb  with  as 
much  coolness  as  was  consistent  with  ami- 
cable relations  to  their  mistress. 

Tea  over,  Aunt  Fan  went  upstairs  with 
Deb  to  witness  her  pleasure  at  the  dainty 
room.  Such  /resli  white  curtains,  such 
pretty  rugs  over  the  matting,  such  invit- 
ing bamboo  chairs,  with  two  upholstered 
for  cold  weather,  were  never  seen. 

“And  here,”  said  Aunt  Fau,  “is  an 
architectural  device  of  my  own — a trunk 
closet,”  and  she  triumphantly  drew  aside 
a species  of  portiere  concealing  an  ingen- 
iously contrived  alcove  large  enough  to 
hold  a modern  trunk  of  the  most  exag- 
gerated dimensions,  with  space  allowed 
for  raising  the  lid,  and  shelves  for  the 
permanent  disposition  of  trays. 

With  her  eyes  on  Deb’s  face  to  observe 
the  effect,  Aunt  Fan  did  not  note  the  rev- 
elation she  had  made  until,  seeing  Deb’s 
countenance  fall,  she  glanced  at  the  closet, 
and  her  first  impression  was  that  it  was 
empty.  The  modest  little  black  trunk 
was  hardly  visible  in  the  dim  light. 

“Why,  Deb!  Is  that  the  only  trunk 
you  brought  ?” 

“Aunty,  that’s  not  my  trunk!” 

The  exclamations  were  simultaneous, 
the  accentuation  of  one  expressed  deeply 
shocked  surprise,  and  the  other  dismay 
mingled  with  horror. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I’m  glad  it  isn’t,” was 
Aunt  Fan’s  next  remark.  “ Dorman  must 
have  been  crazy  to  think  that  little  thing 
belonged  to  you.  It  must  be  a mistake. 
Of  course  yours  has  gone  somewhere  else. 
I’ll  send  and  have  it  looked  up  at  once.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mary  and  Bridget 
were  obliged  to  reconsider  their  joint  reso- 
lution, and  Mary  was  forthwith  dispatch- 
ed to  the  post-office  to  find  out  where  Dor- 
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man  lived ; but  it  was  after  hours,  and  the 
local  postmistress  had  gone  out  rowing 
with  her  young  man. 

Mary  met  one  of  her  “cousins”  on  the 
way  back,  and  “just  took  a little  turn 
wid  her,”  as  she  subsequently  remarked 
to  Bridget,  but  did  not  reach  home  till 
8.35  by  Aunt  Fan’s  parlor  clock.  She 
accounted  for  her  long  absence  by  declar- 
ing to  the  ladies  that  she  had  walked  the 
feet  off  her  hunting  that  blessed  express- 
man,  and  “niver  a hair  uv  him  could  I 
find,  mem.” 

4 4 Poor  Mary !”  said  tender-hearted  Aunt 
Fan.  44  Go  and  have  some  more  tea,  and 
tell  Bridget  to  put  on  her  hat  and  come 
here.” 

Bridget  presently  appeared  in  her  war 
paint,  and  was  sent  off  for  a certain  young 
fisher-boy  wrho  occasionally  lent  a hand 
when  there  was  men’s  work  to  be  done 
about  Aunt  Fan’s  cottage.  This  youth 
was  found  by  nine  o’clock,  but  professed 
the  densest  ignorance  as  to  the  Dorman 
habitat.  Still,  he  expressed  a willingness 
to  look  it  up,  and  started  off.  Ten  o’clock 
came,  and  no  report  ; eleven,  and  then 
Aunt  Fan  said  she  would  wait  no  longer. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  fisher-boy  ar- 
rived, and  Deb  interviewed  him  from  the 
second-story  window,  with  Aunt  Fan,  in 
dishabille,  as  a chaperon  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Yes,  he  had  found  the  Dorman  man- 
sion, but  all  hands  had  been  in  bed  and 
asleep  for  three  hours,  and  he  had  only 
aroused  Dorman  pere  by  vehement  knock- 
ings,  whereupon  the  said  p&re  had  “cuss- 
ed” him  (the  fisher-boy)  roundly,  and  told 
him  4 4 there  couldn’t  nothing  be  done  about 
it  nohow  till  morniti’.” 

44  Well,  I suppose  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,”  said  Aunt  Fan.  44  It’s  a great 
bother,  but  Dorman  shall  find  your  trunk 
in  the  morning,  or  I will  go  over  to  his 
rival.  Good-nigh t,  dear.” 

Left  alone,  and  partly  disrobed,  Deb  be- 
thought herself  to  make  a closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  strange  trunk,  and  placing  the 
lamp  on  the  floor,  she  drew  back  the  por- 
tiere, and  seating  herself,  regarded  the  in- 
terloper with  no  friendly  eyes. 

“Why,”  she  said  to  herself,  after  a 
while,  as  a gleam  of  recognition  came  to 
her  memory,  44 1 do  believe  it  is  the  very 
trunk  that  mine  came  down  on  top  of.  I 
felt  as  if  the  breath  had  been  crushed  out 
of  the  poor  creature,  but  it  does  not  seem 
any  the  worse  for  it.  I wonder  if  I can 
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see  where  it  struck  ?”  A closer  inspection 
revealed  the  dent,  which  Deb  regarded 
with  a certain  sense  of  personal  proprie- 
torship. “I  wonder  if  there’s  a name  on 
the  end?1’  and  straightway  Deb’s  hands 
were  upon  a strap,  and  she  managed,  with 
something  of  an  effort — for  the  trunk  was 
very  heavy,  considering  its  diminutive 
size — to  pull  the  end  round  to  the  light. 

Deb’s  pretty  bare  arms  fell  limp  at  her 
sides,  and  she  sat  looking  helplessly  at 
her  own  initials  with  an  odd  little  super- 
stitious feeling,  as  if  the  battered  old 
portmanteau  had  an  uncanny  personal- 
ity about  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  owner- 
ship save  the  three  letters  in  paint  that 
had  once  been  white,  but  was  now  con- 
siderably the  worse  for  wear.  The  letters 
were  duplicated  on  the  other  end,  to  as- 
certain which  fact  the  trunk  was  pulled 
fairly  out  into  the  room,  and  looked  far 
more  respectable  than  when  it  lurked  fur- 
tively in  the  shadows. 

4 4 Whose  can  it  be  ?”  thought  Deb. 

It  was  really  very  tantalizing  to  have 
such  a provoking  trunk  in  one’s  room  and 
not  know  something  about  it. 

She  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
the  night,  when,  in  hanging  up  her  dress, 
Vhat  should  drop  out  of  the  pocket  but 
her  own  bunch  of  keys!  Now  Deb  was 
as  honorable  a daughter  of  Eve  as  ever 
lived,  but  when  those  keys  fell  at  her  feet, 
as  much  as  to  say,  44  Here  we  are!  try 
us,”  she  would  have  been  more  than  mor- 
tal had  she  failed  to  pick  them  up  and 
glance  guiltily  at  the  trunk. 

There  it  sat  (in  the  shadow  again,  for 
she  had  placed  the  candle  on  the  dressing- 
table),  with  its  brass  name-plate  exposed  to 
view,  and  it  actually  seemed  to  chuckle  to 
itself  as  it  saw  Deb  turn  toward  it  and 
blush. 

I grieve  to  say  that  Deb’s  next  glance 
was  toward  the  door,  and  her  next  move 
in  that  direction,  when  she  softly  shot  the 
bolt,  and  again  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  that  dreadful  trunk. 

Surely  it  was  rocking  itself  back  and 
forth,  as  if  actually  going  into  hysterics 
at  seeing  her  bolt  the  door. 

Deb  resolutely  blew  out  the  light,  wrent 
to  the  window,  opened  the  blinds,  and 
gazed  for  a moment  out  over  the  shining 
sea,  while  the  full  moon  looked  in  at  her 
casement,  making  the  room  bright  with 
its  soft  radiance. 

Deb  loved,  above  all  things,  to  sleep  in 
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a moon -lighted  room,  so  she  said  her 
prayers  and  went  to  bed  like  a good  girl. 
With  her  head  on  her  pillow  she  could  look 
out  through  the  open  window  and  see  the 
surf  flash  now  and  then  as  a roller  heavi- 
er than  usual  broke  over  the  rocks.  The 
moon  cast  a broad  band  of  light  across  the 
floor,  bringing  out  the  pattern  of  the  rug, 
and  curiously  changing  its  colors  from 
what  they  were  by  day.  It  shone  on  the 
matting  with  its  little  squares  of  green 
and  red.  It  touched  the  hanging  corner 
of  the  table  cover,  and  crept  slowly  up- 
ward over  the  embroidered  design  in  Ken- 
sington stitch.  And  at  last  Deb,  who  had 
been  watching  all  this  in  a kind  of  trance, 
saw  it  reflected  from  a bright  object  on  the 
table  corner.  She  was  just  dropping  off 
to  sleep  when  she  saw  it,  but  opened  her 
eyes  enough  to  recognize  her  bunch  of 
keys. 

At  the  same  instant  she  caught  a dull 
yellowish  gleam  from  beyond.  The  moon 
— and  it  is  curious  beyond  belief  what  a 
reputation  for  mischief  that  luminary  has 
gained  in  the  course  of  its  long  and  va- 
ried relations  with  mankind — the  moon- 
light had  crept  across  the  floor,  and  man- 
aged to  peep  through  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  window  and  re  fleet  a ray 
from  the  brass  name-plate  aforesaid  direct- 
ly into  Deb’s  half-closed  eyes. 

Judge  her  not  too  harshly,  O reader, 
be  thou  a man  or  a woman,  if  she  half 
rose  to  rest  on  her  elbow,  then  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  bed,  and  then  stole  softly 
across  the  floor,  possessing  herself  of  the 
keys  as  she  passed  the  table,  and  drew  near 
that  fascinating  trunk. 

She  knelt  on  the  rug  before  it,  and  the 
moonbeams  reflected  from  her  white  dress 
shed  a subdued  light  over  the  object  of  her 
curiosity.  In  a moment  she  had  undone 
the  small  buckle  that  held  a leather  flap 
over  the  lock,  and  tried  the  first  key  on 
the  bunch — that  of  her  secretary  at  home. 
It  was  too  small.  The  next  belonged  to 
her  hat-box.  It  was  the  right  size  but 
would  not  turn,  and  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  she  got  it  out  again.  The 
third  and  last  was  the  key  of  her  own 
missing  trunk.  It  was  of  brass,  and  look- 
ed the  right  size.  Her  fingers  trembled  a 
little  as  she  slipped  it  into  the  key-hole. 

What  if  it  should  get  caught  or  break 
in  the  lock  ? She  remembered  how  bro- 
ther Jack  broke  a key  once  in  trying  to 
open  an  obstinate  trunk.  Very  gently, 
very  cautiously,  she  turned  it  from  side  to 
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side,  only  a few  degrees  past  the  key-hole 
either  way. 

Nothing  seemed  to  obstruct  the  motion. 
She  turned  it  a little  farther;  it  touched 
something.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  almost  see  with  her  finger-tips,  so 
sensitive  were  they  to  the  movement  of 
the  mechanism. 

Her  heart  was  beating  quickly  with  ex- 
citement as  she  steadily  increased  the  press- 
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ure.  The  spring  was  certainly  yielding 
— yielding,  until,  with  a snap,  which  al- 
most made  Deb  scream,  the  bolt  flew  back 
and  the  hasp  sprung  out  from  its  socket. 

Deb  started  to  her  feet  with  clasped 
hands  and  burning  cheeks.  She  wrent 
over  to  the  window  and  sat  down  on  its 
ledge.  How  still  the  house  was!  Out- 
side she  heard  the  surf  booming  on  the 
reef.  A large  schooner  yacht  lay  in  the 
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liarbor,  and  as  she  sat  there  the  anchor 
watch  on  board  struck  eight  bells.  Could 
it  be  midnight  ? It  seemed  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes  since  eleven  o’clock. 

“That  exasperating  trunk ! Whose  can 
it  be  ? I wonder  if  my  key  will  lock  it 
again  ?” 

Horrible  thought!  and  back  went  Deb 
to  lock  and  unlock  the  alluring  bolt  half 
a dozen  times.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  They  key  was  a perfect  fit. 

By  this  time  Deb’s  conscience  had  be- 
come a bit  hardened  by  continual  trifling 
with  temptation,  and  she  began  to  reason 
with  herself  that,  after  all.  since  the  trunk 
could  be  opened,  the  simplest  way  to  settle 
the  question  of  ownership  was  to  open  it. 

The  large  strap  was  rather  tight,  but 
Deb  kneeled  on  the  trunk,  and  having 
very  vigorous  muscles  in  those  shapely 
hands  and  arms  of  hers,  she  soon  had 
them  undone;  and  thenxonscience  awoke 
again,  and  she  had  another  vision:  the 
memory  of  a picture  came  back  to  her,  an 
exquisite  fancy  of  Pandora  that  she  had 
seen  somewhere.  The  luckless  damsel  of 
classic  fable  was  kneeling  on  a chest  of 
beaten  silver  (just  as  Deb  herself  was  at 
that  very  moment  kneeling  on  the  old 
trunk),  and  raising  its  lid.  From  under- 
neath the  lifted  cover  a myriad  mocking 
elves  were  escaping  and  flying  up  and 
away  beyond  possibility  of  capture. 

For  a brief  moment  Deb  struggled  with 
herself,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  half  re- 
fasten one  of  the  straps,  but  “ What  non- 
sense !”  she  said  to  herself.  “ Modern  men 
don’t  carry  elves  in  their  trunks,  nor  fea- 
thers either.  Why  should  I be  afraid  ?” 

Nevertheless,  she  shivered  a bit  as  she 
lifted  the  heavily  packed  top;  but  perhaps 
she  was  getting  a little  chilly,  and  prob- 
ably it  was  the  moonlight  that  made  her 
seem  a trifle  pale;  at  all  events,  the  strange 
trunk  lay  wide  open  before  her,  with  its 
contents  exposed.  The  next  thing  Deb 
did  was  to  close,  lock,  and  treble  strap 
what  had  caused  her  so  much  trouble,  and 
creep  back  into  bed.  She  was  entirely  sat- 
isfied by  what  she  had  seen,  and  was  sound 
asleep  before  the  drowsy  anchor  watch 
struck  two  bells  on  board  the  yacht. 

What  farther  tribulations  the  two  trunk 
owners  passed  through  need  not  here  be 
related.  Suffice  it  that  the  rival  express- 
men  were  in  due  time  confronted  and 
made  to  compare  notes,  and  by  noon  of 
the  next  day  each  had  delivered  a missing 
trunk  to  its  proper  owner. 
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il  By-tlie- way.  Deb,”  said  Aunt  Fan,  aft- 
er luncheon,  “there  is  a family  of  new- 
comers in  the  north  cottage.  A Mrs.  Bro- 
kaw  and  daughters — two  or  three  of  them, 
I don't  know  which ; and  I wish  you  would 
call  there  with  me  when  we  drive  out  this 
afternoon.  I understand  they  are  very 
nice  people,  and  there  is  a son  and  brother 
coming  by-and-by,  a surveyor,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  who  has  been  out  West 
for  ever  so  long.” 

Deb  was  quite  ready  to  make  acquaint- 
ances, and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon the  pony-phaeton  was  brought  to 
the  door.  ’Skansett  prided  itself  on  in- 
formality in  the  matter  of  social  require- 
ments, and  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  la- 
dies to  drive  themselves,  or  make  calls  on 
foot  if  so  disposed. 

Arrived  at  the  Brokaws’  cottage,  the  two 
ladies  advanced  up  the  walk,  and  found  the 
family  seated  on  the  veranda,  after  the 
pleasant  sea  side  custom.  The  introduc- 
tions had  therefore  to  be  of  the  most  direct 
and  awkward  character,  without  the  con- 
venient medium  of  cards, 'and  it  was  not 
until  the  feminine  portion  thereof  was 
over  that  Mrs.  Brokaw  named  her  son  to 
the  visitors,  and  Deb  turned  to  confront 
her  fellow- passenger  of  the  day  before. 

The  recognition  wras  mutual,  but  as  yet 
Deb  had  no  reason  to  think  of  him  as  the 
receiver  of  her  own  trunk,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  one  wrhose  influence  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day  had  rested 
with  unpleasant  weight  upon  her  con- 
science. 

The  little  company  naturally  divided  it- 
self into  two  semi-detached  groups,  with 
Aunt  Fan  and  Mrs.  Brokaw  in  one,  and 
Deband  her  fellow-traveller  in  the  other. 

“We  should  never  have  come,”  said 
Aunt  Fan,  “if  wre  had  known  your  long- 
lost  boy  had  just  returned,”  and  then,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Brokaw  assured  her  that  it 
wras  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  call,  and 
finding  a sympathetic  listener  in  Aunt 
Fan,  wTent  on  to  talk  of  the  returned  wan- 
derer and  his  adventures,  until  wishing  to 
appeal  to  him  for  confirmation  of  some 
statement,  she  turned  towrard  him  with, 

4 4 Tell  me.  Deb,  how  was  it  that — ?”  She 
stopped  in  dismay  at  the  start  with  which 
her  younger  visitor  turned,  and  the  amazed 
look  with  which  she  regarded  her. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  mother;  I didn't 
catch  the  last  part  of  your  question,”  said 
her  son,  wTho  w as  already  on  friendly  con- 
versational terms  wfitli  his  guest. 
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“Oh,  I was  just  telling  Mrs.  Brokaw 
about  that  funny  mistake  about  your  trunk, 
and  I could  not  remember — Why,  Miss 
Bradford,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  this  as  she 
saw  Deb  flush  up  to  the  very  ripples  of 
brown  hair  on  her  forehead. 

Here  Aunt  Fan  came  laughingly  to  the 
rescue.  “One  moment,  Mrs.  Brokaw. 
What  did  you  call  your  son  just  now  ?” 
“Deb.” 

“Deb  ?”  incredulously  from  Aunt  Fan. 
“Yes;  his  full  name  is  Dorsey  Everett 
Brokaw,  and  the  initials  spell  D.  E.  B., 
don't  you  see  ?” 

“Deb,  dear,  did  you  ever!'’  was  all  that 
Aunt  Fan  could  say;  at  which  remark,  of 

I course,  Deb  masculine  was  somewhat  as- 
tounded. 

Then  it  all  came  out  how  the  initials  of 
the  two  were  identical;  how  the  same 
home  name — “a  sort  of  initial  - acrostic, 
either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,”  as 
Dorsey  Brokaw  put  it,  had  become  attach- 
ed to  each  in  childhood,  and  had  clung  to 
them  ever  since,  how  the  trunk  checks 
had  become  indistinguisliably  mixed,  how 
the  trunks  themselves  had  gone  visiting, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

“Do  you  know,  Miss  De — I mean  Miss 
Bradford,”  said  Dorsey,  “we  tried  all  the 
keys  in  the  house  on  your  trunk,  hoping 
to  find  whose  it  was,  but  none  of  them 

r would  fit.” 

Poor  little  Deb!  she  was  painfully  dis- 
trait all  through  this  talk,  but  fortunately 

!the  others  were  so  animated  that  her  si- 
lence was  hardly  noticed,  and  by  the  time 
Dorsey's  very  personal  appeal  was  made 
to  her,  she  was  able  to  make  some  not  al- 
together inappropriate  response.  Her  dis- 
tress of  mind  was  very  deep,  for  she  was 
rather  morbidly  conscientious, and  in  this 
instance  her  perplexity  and  distress  were 
increased  by  an  inexplicable  element  of 
uncertainty.  She  seemed  to  have  perpe- 
trated her  midnight  deed  under  a spell. 
She  saw  herself,  as  it  were,  through  a 
gauze  veil,  kneeling  in  the  moonlight  and 
trying  her  keys  in  that  exasperating  lock. 
Deb  liad  never  read  Elephas  Levi  or  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  alleged  “Astral”  being  which,  it  is 
said,  sometimes  leaves  us  when  we  are 
asleep,  and  goes  and  does  things  which  it 
shouldn't,  and  of  which  we  get  the  credit 
or  discredit  when  we  return  to  our  proper 
selves.  She  only  felt  that  under  the  be- 
witching influence  of  the  full  mo>>n  she 
had  done  what  now  seemed  to  her  a very 
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dishonorable  act.  What  would  she  not 
have  given  to  be  able  to  refer  as  frankly 
to  the  matter  of  trying  the  keys  as  did 
this  handsome  fellow  beside  her?  How- 
ever, after  a few  days,  during  which  it 
always  seemed  to  be  low  tide,  she  in  a 
measure  recovered  her  usual  spirits. 

The  acquaintance  thus  inaugurated  be- 
tween the  two  households  quickly  ripen- 
ed into  an  informal  friendship.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  keep  up  a show  of 
give  and  take  in  the  matter  of  interchange 
of  calls,  the  young  ladies  agreed  mutually 
to  run  in  whenever  they  liked,  and  of 
course  the  two  Debs  were  presently  call- 
ing each  other  Miss  Deb  and  Mr.  Deb  in 
the  most  friendly  fashion  possible. 

So  the  summer  hastened  away,  and  it 
came  to  pass  when  September  arrived  with 
its  wonderful  clear  moonlight  nights,  and 
cottagers  were  beginning  to  put  up  their 
board  shutters  and  go  home  to  the  cities, 
that  one  evening  our  two  families  agreed 
to  join  forces  for  an  afternoon  tea  on  the 
rocks  of  Farther  Point,  and  wait  to  see 
the  full  harvest-moon  rise  before  coming 
home. 

Two  well-filled  luncheon  baskets  were 
accordingly  provided  and  sent  down  to 
the  beach,  and  at  four  o'clock,  with  Dor- 
sey and  a friend  invited  for  the  occasion 
at  the  oars,  the  party  started  to  cross  the 
harbor.  It  need  not  be  here  related  how 
the  cloth  was  spread  on  a fiat  rock  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  how  the  one  Deb  gath- 
ered drift-wood  and  made  the  cotfee,  while 
the  other  toasted  some  slices  of  bread,  how 
it  was  the  most  perfect  of  September  days, 
and  how  at  last  the  sun  went  down  in  an 
amber  sky,  and  the  shadows  began  to  gath- 
er in  the  h6llo\vs  of  the  rocks  and  under- 
neath the  stunted  oaks  of  the  li ill-side. 

Leaving  the  two  elder  ladies  in  a sort 
of  sisterly  converse,  whereof  they  had  of 
late  become  very  fond,  the  younger  ones 
strolled  oil*  down  the  rocks  toward  the 
bold  promontory  which  formed  the  end 
of  the  point.  Now  while  divisions  and 
separations  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
life,  they  are  particularly  prone  to  occur 
in  parties  made  up  as  this  one  was  of  un- 
equal numbers  of  the  opposite  sexes,  and 
it  presently  happened  that  Edith,  the 
younger  of  the  Misses  Brokaw,  found  her- 
self sitting  alone,  and  gazing  pensively 
at  the  sad  sea  waves,  while  the  others, 

Deb  in  its  dual  form,  and  her  sister  Bell 
with  her  escort,  continued  on  their  re- 
spective and  devious  ways,  totally  oblivi- 
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ous  of  her  existence.  Pouting  a little, 
Edith  gathered  up  her  skirts  and  went 
back  alone  to  her  mother  and  Aunt  Fan, 
who  were  so  deep  in  confidential  discourse 
that  without  speaking  she  found  a seat 
near  them,  and,  wrapping  herself  in  a 
shawl  and  meditation,  waited  for  the  moon 
to  rise. 

With  Belle  and  her  beau  we  have  no 
especial  concern,  but  this  is  what  Deb  Brad- 
ford was  saying  to  Deb  Brokaw  just  as  the 
moon  lifted  the  edge  of  her  shield  out  of 
the  sapphire  sea,  and  they  two  stood  fa- 
cing each  other  on  the  very  apex  of  Far- 
ther Point. 

“Stop,  Mr.  Brokaw — stop!  Do  not  go 
on  till  I have  told  you  something.” 

“But  Deb— Miss  Bradford — ” 

“No!  Wait!  Let  me  speak;”  and  then 
Deb,  with  a voice  that  gave  way  more  than 
once,  but  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
that  fixed  and  held  her  companion's  at- 
tention, told  the  story  of  her  humiliation. 
How  she  had  opened  the  trunk,  and  what 
she  had  seen,  sparing  herself  in  no  small- 
est particular. 

“There,”  she  said,  sadly,  when  she  had 
finished,  “now  take  me  back  to  my  aunt. 
You  were  asking  me  to — to  be  your  wife. 
Your  words  were  hardly  uttered.  Con- 
sider them  altogether  unsaid,  and  let  me 
go.” 

“Deb,  you  are  dreaming.  You  can 
never  have  opened  my  trunk.” 

“But  I did.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ I will  tell  you  what  I saw.” 


“Well. 

“Right  on  top,  looking  up  at  me  in  the 
moonlight,  was  the  miniature  of  a lovely, 
lovely  girl,  framed  in  gold  and  velvet,  and 
with  such  a reproachful  expression  on  its 
face  that  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since.” 

“ I knew  it!  I knew  it!  Deb,  you  were 
dreaming,  sure  enough.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what  you  would  really  have  seen  if 
you  had  opened  that  trunk  ? Yes  ? Well, 
you  would  have  seen  a tin  cup,  a pair  of 
Colt  revolvers,  army  size,  and  a large 
sheath-knife.  You  were  dreaming,  Deb— 
you  were  dreaming.  And  what's  more, 
the  lock  is  a combination,  and  you  could 
not  have  opened  it  even  if  your  key  had 
fitted.” 

Deb  was  fairly  carried  away  by  his  im- 
petuosity. Could  it  have  been  all  a dream  ? 
The  remembrance  had  grown  more  and 
more  vague  with  every  passing  day.  Per- 
haps he  was  right.  Heaven  grant  it!  and 
a conviction  that  he  must  be  telling  the 
truth  crept  into  her  heart  as  she  raised  her 
brimming  eyes  to  his.  She  could  not 
speak,  but  she  held  out  both  hands. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Edith,  sitting  on 
the  rocks  a bow-shot  inland,  broke  in  upon 
the  lialf-audible  confidences  of  her  mother 
and  Aunt  Fan. 

“I  haven’t  heard  the  whole  conversa- 
tion,” she  said,  “but  if  you  are  talking 
about  Deb  and  Miss  Bradford,  it  strikes 
me  you  may  as  well  set  your  minds  at 
rest,”  and,  laughing  softly,  she  pointed  to- 
ward the  rising  moon. 
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had  camped  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
or  Banias.  The  Hill  of  Dan  was 
but  a mile  away,  so  that  we  had  reached 
the  northern  limit  of  Palestine.  Well  may 
the  title  of  the  “ Holy  Land”  be  denied  to 


Syria  this  morning.  Must  climb  Mount 
Hermon,  and  take  lunch  with  the  Druzes.” 
In  a few  moments  we  are  across  the  upper 
source  of  the  Jordan,  just  where  it  pours 
in  full  flood  from  the  earth  at  the  base  of 
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that  beyond,  for  His  holy  feet  paused  here 
in  their  weary  mission  to  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, and  were  turned  back  to  Jerusalem, 
where  He  suffered  for  all  mankind. 

“To  horse,  gentlemen!”  shouted  our 
dragoman,  as  we  came  from  the  breakfast 
tent  in  the  early  twilight.  “We  enter 
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the  rocky  cliff,  and  flashes  in  a hundred 
miniature  cascades,  which  join  their  bab- 
ble into  a roar  as  they  run.  We  cast  a 
parting  glance  into  the  great  cavern  which 
was  once  the  sanctuary  of  the  Greek  Pan, 
and  read  again  the  inscriptions  on  the  sol- 
id rock  above  it,  which  were  carved  by 
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the  steeple  of  rock  which  rises  al- 
most perpendicularly  a thousand 
feet  above  the  valley,  its  sides  torn 
into  precipice  and  chasm  by  the 
ages  which  have  warred  against  it, 
and  its  top  adorned,  as  with  a bat- 
tered crown,  by  the  ruined  castle  of 
Subeibeh,  against  which  the  storms 
of  human  wrath,  now  Christian, 
now  Moslem,  have  burst  again  and 
again  during  a thousand  years. 
This  pinnacled  abode  and  Safed, 
almost  in  sight,  perched  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  up  against  the  sky, 
and  all  these  inaccessible  fortifica- 
tions in  which  the  East  abounds, 
remind  us  of  the  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  methods  of 
defense.  On  such  heights  as  these 
the  people  gathered  wrhen  their  land 
was  invaded,  and  were  as  safe  as 
eagles  from  the  short-ranged  wea- 
pons of  their  assailants. 

Now  wre  begin  the  ascent  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  Hermon.  Behind  us  the  Land  of 
Promise,  from  Dan  to  Beerslieba,  fills  the 
view.  Before  us  rises  the  grand  old  senti- 
nel of  Palestine, dropping  the  white  plumes 
of  snow  from  his  helmet  of  ice,  his  body 
wrounded  with  many  a cavern,  and  bleed- 
ing in  torrents  W’hich  roar  dowm  his  sides. 
But  suddenly  out  from  their  retreats  be- 
hind peak  and  promontory  the  clouds 
charge  down  upon  us,  first  rolling  their 
squadrons  of  blinding  mist,  then  rattling 
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hands  long  since  mouldered  with  the  faith 
they  would  have  perpetuated.  We  laugh 
at  the  “ country-seats”  which  the  people 
of  Banias  have  built  on  the  roofs  of  their 
town  houses  — little  booths  of  sticks  and 
leaves,  in  which  they  escape  the  raids  of 
scorpions  and  lizards  and  the  hordes  of 
noisome  vermin  which  infest  the  stones 
below,  and  where  they  at  the  same  time 
regale  themselves  with  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  plain  of  Huleh  across  to  the 
W aters  of  Merom.  W e gaze  with  awe  upon 
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their  infantry  fire  of  rain  drops  and  hail, 
until  darkness  and  deluge  commingle  in 
the  assault.  Our  horses  can  hardly  stag- 
ger up  against  the  solid  storm.  With  heads 
bent  upon  the  necks  of  our  faithful  beasts, 
we  batter  our  way  along,  and  as  we  can 
not  see  nor  chat,  we  fall  to  musing  about 
the  Druzes. 

We  are  to  lunch  in  one  of  their  villages. 
But  from  what  we  have  heard  of  this  peo- 
ple we  might  be  forgiven  for  a slight  fear 
lest  they  may  lunch  off  our  bones  if  we 
enter  their  retreats.  These  are  the  men 
who  twenty  years  ago  drenched  the  val- 
leys of  the  Lebanons  with  the  blood  of 
Christians.  From  village  to  town  and  from 
town  to  city  went  their  war-cry:  “Deen, 
deen,  deen  Mohammed!”  (The  religion, 
the  religion,  the  religion  of  Mohammed.) 
Eleven  thousand  men  fell  beneath  their 
bullets  and  knives  in  Deir-el-Kamer,  Has- 
beya,  Zachle,  and  Damascus.  Ismail -il- 
Uttrush,  one  of  their  most  ferocious  chief- 
tains. came  from  a hamlet  near  us.  These 
men  were  the  pets  of  that  she-devil  Sitt 
Naaify  and  her  monster  brother  Said  Bey 
Jumblatt.  When  the  Turkish  soldiers  had 
driven  the  Christians  of  Hasbeya  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  seraglio,  under  pretense 
of  affording  them  protection,  the  Druzes 
‘sprangupon  them  with  daggers  and  hatch- 
ets, hacking  their  victims  slowly  to  pieces, 
beginning  with  fingers  and  toes,  lopping 
off  noses  and  ears,  that  they  might  prolong 
the  feast  of  blood  until  their  appetites  were 
cloyed  with  the  fiendish  revelry,  and  then 
they  cut  their  throats.  Sitt  Naaify,  holding 
up  a lantern  over  the  piles  of  the  slain,  ut- 
tered a compliment  wdiich  was  doubtless 
appreciated  in  hell:  44  Well  done,  my  good 
and  faithful  Druzes  I this  is  just  what  I ex- 
pected from  you.” 

And  we  are  going  to  lunch  with  these 
amiable  fellows!  What  if  they  should 
still  be  thinking  of  that  pleasant  command 
of  their  old  mistress,  4‘  Leave  not  a Chris- 
tian man  alive  in  Syria  between  seven  and 
seventy  years  old”!  Hallo!  dragoman, 
does  Mistress  Naaify  keep  house  among  the 
Druzes  ? 

We  are  made  quite  comfortable  with  the 
assurance  that  Sitt  Naaify  has  gone  to 
tfc  her  own  place.”  According  to  one  ac- 
count, she  has  taken  a heavy  laundry  con- 
tract down  by  the  river  Styx,  where  she  is 
engaged  in  the  endless  task  of  washing  the 
blood  marks  from  her  own  soul;  according 
to  another,  she  is  the  devil’s  chief  cook, 
and  has  to  roast  the  souls  of  her  Druzes, 


holding  them  in  her  own  hands  over  the 
Tartarean  fires. 

These  Druzes  have  some  excellent  quali- 
ties. They  never  harm  a woman.  In  the 
heat  of  the  fiercest  massacres  they  would 
unclasp  the  mother’s  arms  from  the  form 
of  her  boy,  or  drag  her  away  from  the  side 
of  her  husband,  before  they  struck  the 
bloody  blow.  They  are  like  blood-hounds, 
ungovernable  in  their  cruelty  when  on  the 
scent  of  the  enemy,  but  playful,  affection- 
ate, faithful  to  friends.  Just  now  they  hate 
the  Turks,  who  made  such  use  of  them  in 
1859-60.  The  English  have  been  humor- 
ing them,  so  that  we  will  pass  for  friends. 
For  some  days  past  we  have  been  coming 
upon  little  squads  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who 
are  watching  their  movements  to  give  in- 
stant report  of  anything  like  an  armed  up- 
rising among  them,  and  to  intercept  the 
communication  of  the  Druzes  of  the  Hau- 
ran  district  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Litany,  and  those  scattered  over  the  Leb- 
anons, or.  as  they  are  called,  the  44  mount- 
ains of  the  Druzes.”  But  the  Turk  can 
never  master  this  people,  who  are  banded 
together  by  a system  of  intercourse  and  a 
community  of  interest  which  make  them 
in  their  scattered  hamlets  really  the  most 
compact  people  in  Syria. 

Perhaps  the  closest  tie  between  them  is 
that  of  their  religious  faith.  While  Mo- 
hammedans, they  are  a heretical  sect, 
hated  by  the  orthodox  Moslem  almost  as 
much  as  are  the  Christians.  Their  pecul- 
iar faith  was  expressed  by  one  of  them 
while  murdering  a Christian.  The  vic- 
tim with  his  dying  breath  cried  out,  44  In 
Thy  name,  Lord  Jesus.”  His  murderer 
replied  with  a kick:  44  Call  on  your  Jesus! 
He  can’t  save  you.  Don’t  you  know  that 
God  is  a Druze  ?”  This,  which  to  us  is  a 
horrid  blasphemy,  is  to  him  a pious  belief. 
He  holds  that  Hakem,  the  Fatimite  Caliph 
(996-1021  A.D.),  was  a manifestation  of 
God.  He  anticipates  the  re-appearance  of 
Hakem  as  a mighty  conqueror,  when  he 
will  lead  the  Druzes  to  the  summit  of 
earthly  glory.  Hence  he  regards  himself 
as  belonging  to  a sacred  caste. 

But  while  we  are  thus  musing,  the  clouds 
lift,  and  by  our  side,  nestling  on  the  slope 
of  Hermon,  at  an  elevation  of  about  five 
thousand  feet,  gleam  the  white  walls  of 
Mejdel.  If  this  is  a fair  specimen  of  their 
villages,  the  Druzes  are  better  housed  than 
their  Arab  neighbors.  Some  of  these 
houses  are  of  cut  stone,  two  stories  high, 
with  arched  verandas,  in  inviting  contrast 
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with  the  cobble-stone  and  thatched  hut  of 
the  Arab  villager,  or  the  black  goat-hair 
tents  of  the  Bedawi  rover.  Boys  clam- 
ber along  by  our  horses,  selling  curious 
shells  of  Hermon,  which  are  claimed  as  rel- 
ics of  the  olden  time  when  the  waters  cov- 
ered the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  which, 
upon  minute  examination,  only  prove  that 
for  ways  that  are  dark  and  for  tricks  that 
are  vain  the  heathen  Chinee  is  not  pecul- 
iar. These  keen-eyed  little  imps  are  the 
true  sons  of  the  men  who  volunteered  in  a 
regiment  for  the  Russian  service  in  the 
Crimea,  pouched  the  bounty,  and  staid  at 
home. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Beit 
Jen n.  The  site  of  this  hamlet  shows  that 
the  Druze  has  a love  of  nature  in  his  blood- 
shot eye;  for  what  but  the  magnificent 
view  could  have  induced  him  to  hang  his 
village  on  the  almost  perpendicular  face 
of  a precipice?  The  houses  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  roof  of  one,  made  of  logs, 
and  plastered  thick  with  mud,  becomes  the 
court-yard  of  the  next  above  it,  the  whole 
settlement  looking  like  a giant  stairway. 
The  topmost  houses  command  the  plateau 


above  ; the  lowest  range  the  valley  be- 
neath, like  a water-battery. 

The  dense  clouds  shut  us  in  again  as 
we  approach  the  village,  so  that  our  cav- 
alcade is  not  observed  until  our  horses’ 
heads  are  poking  into  the  doors  of  the 
astounded  inhabitants.  Butin  an  instant 
more  the  whole  settlement  is  in  commo- 
tion. The  entire  population,  men,  women, 
naked  babies,  and  mangy  dogs,  pour  from 
their  homes  as  from  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  leaping  from  roof  to  roof,  or  stream- 
ing down  the  narrow  paths  between  the 
houses,  surround  us  with  glances  as  sharp 
as  their  historic  daggers.  A moment's 
conversation  convinces  them  that  we  are 
only  a lot  of  hungry  and  bedraggled  trav- 
ellers. A few  coins  effect  a lease  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  one  of  the  most  stately  re- 
sidences in  the  town,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
both  of  which  apartments  are  in  one,  floor- 
ed with  mother  earth,  and  roofed  with  un- 
trimmed  branches  of  trees,  whose  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  mud.  The  side  walls 
of  our  “own  hired  house”  are  thickly  plas- 
tered with  yellow  clay,  upon  which  some 
native  artist  has  executed  pot-hooks  and 
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noses  in  basso-rilievo  work,  suggestive  of 
tlie  state  of  sculpture  a thousand  years  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tubal-Cain.  Clay  bins 
for  grain  protrude  from  the  walls,  like  the 
well-stuffed  pouches  of  kangaroos.  Holes' 
dug  out  between  the  stones  answer  for 
shelves,  pantries,  bureaus,  secretaries,  wine 
closets,  and  catch-alls— suggestive  of  most 
commendable  economy  of  furniture  and 
space.  There  are  no  such  useless  parasites 
of  civilization  as  tables  and  chairs,  though 
of  uncivilized  parasites  there  is  an  abun- 
dance. 

The  Druzes  are  exceedingly  hospitable, 
for  a hundred  of  them  bow  to  us  to  enter 
and  make  ourselves  at  home.  They  even 
grunt  their  pleasure  as  our  hosts  when 
Yosef  abu  Yakoob  (Joseph  the  father  of 
Jacob),  our  honored  lunch-man,  opens  his 
pannier,  spreads  our  great  rug  on  the 
“ground-floor,”  and  heaps  it  with  our 
own  cold  meats  and  fruits,  while  we  de- 
corate its  border  with  our  crossed  legs. 
Our  hosts  crowd  so  densely  about  the 
doorway — the  only  opening  we  have  for 
daylight — that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
a chicken  bone  from  a boot  heel,  or  a nap- 
kin from  a riding  skirt.  We  beg  our  en- 
tertainers not  to  spoil  their  hospitality  by 
rendering  it  unavailable,  but  our  remon- 
strances only  bring  them  in  denser  multi- 
tude about  the  entrance.  As  we  entreat, 
they  scowl.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but 
to  invite  them  in.  They  fill  every  inch 
of  standing-room  at  our  backs  as  quickly 
as  small  boys  pack  a theatre  when  the 
doors  are  opened.  Bending  over  us  with 
uncouth  and  unsavory  forms,  they  watch 
our  every  motion  as  closely  as  if  our  per- 
formance with  fingers  and  forks  were 
some  new  species  of  jugglery.  Yosef 
solves  our  perplexity  by  assuring  us  that 
these  fellows  are  like  great  dogs  that  fon- 
dle their  friends  by  pawing  them  to  death ; 
for  the  Druze  imagines  that  he  is  negli- 
gent in  hospitality  if  he  allows  his  guest 
to  do  anything,  even  the  most  private, 
without  showing  his  interest  in  it. 

When  we  come  out  of  our  banqueting 
hall  we  feel  this  point  of  etiquette  a little 
too  sharply,  as  our  new  friends  proceed 
to  examine  our  coats,  hats,  shoe-strings, 
and,  unless  they  are  already  occupied  by 
our  own  hands,  the  insides  of  our  pockets 
as  well.  Our  muleteers  prevent  them 
from  showing  the  same  interest  in  our 
saddle-bags  and  harness  only  by  keeping 
up  a Gatling-gun  fire  of  threatening  gab- 
ble, interspersed  with  a discharge  now  and 
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then  of  stones.  They  beg  in  pantomime 
for  our  ladies'  finger  rings,  watch  chains, 
gloves,  and  gaiter  buttons,  and  are  thrown 
into  rhapsodies  at  the  display  of  a Yan- 
kee pocket-knife  with  six  blades.  At  one 
moment  the  murmur  of  their  cupidity,  as 
they  stand  grunting  in  groups,  is  omi- 
nous of  danger;  the  next,  their  childish 
glee  over  some  trifling  gift  is  equally  re- 
assuring. 

Three  of  us  being  Americans,  and  of 
course  more  inquisitive  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  wander  a little  way  off 
to  inspect  Druzedom  in  the  interior.  We 
are  met  by  the  sheik,  a white-haired,  big- 
nosed,  pinch-eyed  man,  who  is  a physiog- 
nomical enigma.  Is  he  a venerable  saint, 
whose  amiability  of  aspect  has  become 
somewhat  knotted  and  gnarled  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  devotions,  or  is  he  an  unmit- 
igated old  rascal,  whose  villainy  blotches 
his  hypocritical  countenance  ? Perhaps 
he  is  simply  a typical  Druze,  whose  racial 
character  is  a conglomerate  of  the  worst 
and  some  of  the  best  features  of  human 
nature.  We  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
all  our  doubts.  With  the  profoundest 
salaams  he  invites  us  to  follow  him  to  his 
house  in  a distant  part  of  the  village.  His 
dwelling  is  a repetition  of  the  other  houses, 
except  that  it  is  two  stories  in  height, 
the  lower  floor  being  occupied  by  his  cat- 
tle. The  walls  are  covered  with  the  same 
rudimentary  art, though  in  more  profusion 
than  those  of  the  common  people.  The 
floor  of  his  drawing-room,  basilica,  or 
whatever  name  might  best  fit  the  solitary 
apartment,  is  made  of  packed  clay.  One 
end  of  it  is  covered  with  several  mats  and 
rugs.  Taking  off  his  shoes,  which  he  does 
by  simply  stepping  out  of  them,  he  seats 
himself  cross-legged  in  one  corner,  and 
bowing  like  a rolly-poly,  he  invites  us  to 
do  likewise.  But  the  moment  we  ap- 
proach the  rugs  the  sheik  goes  off  in 
what  seems  to  be  a genuine  case  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  He  puffs  his  cheeks, 
alternately  grunts  in  sub -ventral  and 
shrieks  in  hyper-falsetto  tones,  and  is  ap- 
parently about  to  fly  to  pieces  with  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulations.  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  him  ? Is  he  subject  to 
fits,  like  his  great  prophet  Mohammed, 
or  is  his  spasm  of  purely  mental  origin, 
of  which  we  have  been  the  innocent  oc- 
casion ? A significant  gesture  gives  us 
the  clew  to  a proper  diagnosis  of  his  dis- 
order. He  fitfully  points  to  his  own  un- 
covered feet,  and  then  to  ours  booted  for 
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the  tramp,  and  over-booted  for  horseback. 
We  see  it  all.  In  our  verdancy  we  had 
not  imagined  that  we  wrere  called  upon  to 
plaj^  the  part  of  Moses  at  the  burning 
bush  simply  to  show  reverence  to  the 
mayor  of  Beit  Jenn. 

The  uproar  bringsacrowd  of  Druzes,who 
jam  themselves  into  the  room,  and  turn 
the  solo  performance  of  the  sheik  into  a 
general  chorus.  Of  course  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  our  personal  bravery,  and 
on  this  occasion  vre  find  it  rising  to  val- 
or's better  part,  which  is  discretion.  Three 
Americans,  out  of  hearing  of  their  party, 
in  a group  of  fifty  yelling  half  savages, 
are  not  under  any  special  obligation  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  American  flag. 
Though  we  carried  one — twelve  inches  by 
eight — in  our  pocket  for  great  emergen- 
cies, such  as  hiring  an  Arab  to  climb  high- 
er with  it  on  the  staff  at  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid  in  Egypt  than  the  Arab  hired  by 
an  Englishman  did  with  Miss  Britannica’s 
pocket  handkerchief,  we  feel  that  to  wave 
it  in  the  faces  of  these  men,  who  never 
heard  of  a continent  beyond  the  seas, 
would  be  worse  than  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  We  are  disposed  to  yield  our  ow  n 
sense  of  propriety  to  that  of  our  friends. 
But  to  take  off  our  boots  in  such  quarters 
is  not  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  We  there- 
fore compromise.  We  delegate  all  our 

dignity  to  the  person  of  Dr. , to  whom 

we  reverently  point  as  our  “big  sheik.” 
The  doctor  removes  his  double  layer  of 
leather,  and  curls  up  in  the  corner  oppo- 
site to  his  Honor,  imitating  so  far  as 
possible  the  same  crooking  of  the  legs 
and  contortions  of  phyz,  as  much  as  to  say, 
We  like  your  customs  far  better  than  our 
own,  and  vrould  be  pleased  to  learn  them. 

The  comicalities  of  the  situation  at  once 
make  us  feel  of  kin.  Man  is  the  an- 
imal wrho  laughs.  That  is  the  mark  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  mutual 
laugh  drives  all  fear  from  our  hearts  and 
wrath  from  theirs.  In  a few  moments 
good-fellowship  is  so  far  restored  that  we 
take  our  part  in  the  entertainment — the 
part  the  caged  animals  take  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  menagerie.  We  give  them 
our  home  songs,  from  “Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,”  to  “Mulligan  Guards,”  drawing 
grunts  of  delight  from  the  audience  at 
every  Selali.  The  wild  crew  try  to  join 
in  the  chorus  of  the  “Blue -tailed  Fly,” 
and  accomplish  a grand  success,  covering 
fully  seventeen  octaves.  Louder  and  high- 
er swells  the  song,  until  our  leader's  top 


note  breaks  off  in  the  middle,  to  the  con- 
vulsive delight  of  the  sheik,  who  beats 
his  hams  almost  blue  in  the  rhapsody  of 
his  applause. 

But  alas  for  human  nature  even  in  its 
best  moods ! An  ignominious  wretch,  un- 
impressed by  all  this  sweet  brotherly  love 
which  was  floating  about  him,  filling  his 
ears  and  nostrils  as  wTith  incense,  has 
taken  the  opportunity  to  steal  our  “big 
sheik’s'’  boots.  Such  is  his  impudence 
that  there  he  stands  in  them,  admiring  his 
dirty  legs  with  so  splendid  a peroration. 
Our  gentle  remonstrances  act  upon  the 
serene  circle  as  the  winds  do  on  these 
mountain  ponds,  and  in  a moment  Druze- 
dom  is  in  an  angry  uproar.  Cries  of 
Bakhshish!  rise  from  all  sides.  A hun- 
dred hands  are  stretched  out,  some  clinch- 
ed into  fists,  and  some  discovered  feeling 
for  our  pockets.  Even  the  sheik  catches 
the  undignified  mania.  After  some  mo- 
ments of  hubbub  our  side  of  the  house 
“ gets  the  floor,”  and  writh  energetic  point- 
ing to  the  boot  y,  and  affectionate  patting 
of  the  stockinged  feet  of  our  “ big  sheik,” 
and  most  mellifluous  repetition  of  the 
word  bakhshish  wThile  we  rub  the  wish- 
bone of  the  other  sheik,  we  succeed  in 
lodging  a new  idea  in  that  old  hypocrite's 
covetous  breast.  Rising  from  his  corner, 
he  swells  big  w ith  contempt  for  the  cupid- 
ity of  his  people.  With  righteous  indig- 
nation he  orders  the  restoration  of  the  sa- 
cred boots,  and  almost  breaks  his  nose  with 
the  wrench  he  gives  it  in  affecting  to  sneer 
at  the  filthy  feet  they  are  stripped  from. 
With  majestic  gesture  he  waves  them  to 
be  gone. 

And  now  shall  we  treat  this  old  hum- 
bug as  a prince  or  as  a beggar  ? Our  no- 
tions of  propriety  suggest  the  latter  course. 
To  our  astonishment,  a very  insignificant 
coin  from  each  allays  all  the  itching  of 
his  palm,  and  shaking  hands  with  us  all, 
he  dismisses  us  with  mutual  satisfaction. 
Outside  the  house  we  have  some  rough 
pleasantry  with  our  new  friends,  and 
with  their  noisy  escort  we  rejoin  our 
party,  and  meet  their  curiosity  concern- 
ing our  absence  with  marvellous  tales  of 
the  mysterious  orgies  of  the  Druzes  in  se- 
cret places. 

In  an  hour  wre  are  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  slope  of  Hermon  we  are  to  cross, 
with  the  mighty  wall  of  snow  peaks  above 
our  heads  on  the  west,  aud  to  the  north 
the  descending  steps  of  long  plateaux  lead- 
ing down  into  the  desert. 
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COLVILLE  fell  asleep  with  the  flatter- 
ed sense  which  abounds  in  the  heart 
of  a young  man  after  his  first  successful 
evening  in  society,  but  which  can  visit 
maturer  life  only  upon  some  such  condi- 
tions of  long  exile  and  return  as  had  been 
realized  in  his.  The  looks  of  these  two 
charming  women  followed  him  into  his 
dreams;  he  knew'  he  must  have  pleased 
them,  the  dramatic  homage  of  the  child 

I was  evidence  of  that;  and  though  it  had 
been  many  years  since  he  had  found  it  suf- 
ficient cause  of  happiness  to  have  pleased 
a woman,  the  desire  to  do  so  W'as  by  no 
means  extinct  in  him.  The  eyes  of  the 
girl  hovered  above  him  like  stars;  he  felt 
in  their  soft  gaze  that  he  was  a romance  to 
her  young  heart,  and  this  made  him  laugh ; 
it  also  made  him  sigh. 

He  woke  at  dawrn  with  a sharp  twinge  in 
his  shoulder,  and  he  rose  to  give  himself 
the  pleasure  of  making  his  own  fire  with 
those  fagots  of  broom  and  pine  twigs 
which  he  had  enjoyed  the  night  before, 
promising  himself  to  get  back  into  bed 
when  the  fire  was  well  going,  and  sleep 
late.  While  he  stood  before  the  open  stove, 
the  jangling  of  a small  bell  outside  called 
him  to  the  window,  and  he  saw  a proces- 
sion which  had  just  issued  from  the  church, 
going  to  administer  the  extreme  unction  to 
some  dying  person  across  the  piazza.  The 
parish  priest  went  first,  bearing  the  conse- 
crated w'afer  in  its  vessel,  and  at  his  side 
an  acolyte  holding  a yellow  silk  umbrella 
over  the  Eucharist ; after  them  came  a num- 
ber of  facchini  in  white  robes  and  white 
hoods  that  hid  their  faces;  their  tapers 
burned  sallow  and  lifeless  in  the  new 
morning  light;  the  bell  jangled  dismally. 

“They  even  die  dramatically  in  this  coun- 
try,” thought  Colville,  in  whom  the  artist 
w*as  taken  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  spec- 
tacle before  his  human  pity  wras  stirred 
for  the  poor  soul  who  w'as  passing.  lie 
reproached  himself  for  that,  and  instead  of 
getting  back  to  bed,  he  dressed  and  waited 
for  the  mature  hour  which  he  had  ordered 
his  breakfast  for.  When  it  came  at  last, 
picturesquely  borne  on  the  open  hand  of 
Giovanni,  steaming  coffee,  hot  milk,  sweet 
butter  in  delicate  disks,  and  two  white 
eggs  coyly  tucked  in  the  fold  of  a napkin, 
and  all  grouped  upon  the  wTide  salver,  it 
brought  him  a measure  of  the  consolation 
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w'hich  good  cheer  imparts  to  the  ridiculous 
human  heart  even  in  the  house  where 
death  is.  But  the  sad  incident  tempered 
his  mind  with  a sort  of  pensiveness  that 
lasted  throughout  the  morning,  and  quite 
till  lunch.  He  spent  the  time  in  going 
about  the  churches;  but  the  sunshine 
which  the  day  began  with  was  overcast,  as 
it  was  the  day  before,  and  the  churches 
were  rather  too  dark  and  cold  in  the  after- 
noon. He  wrent  to  Viesseux’s  reading- 
room  and  looked  over  the  English  papers, 
which  he  did  not  care  for  much;  and  he 
also  made  a diligent  search  of  the  catalogue 
for  some  book  about  Florence  for  little 
Effie  Bow’en:  he  thought  he  wrould  like  to 
surprise  her  mother  w’ith  his  interest  in  the 
matter.  As  the  day  waned  toward  dark, 
he  felt  more  and  more  tempted  to  take  her 
at  her  word;  when  she  had  said  that  any 
day  wras  her  day  to  him,  and  go  to  see  her* 

If  he  had  been  a younger  man  he  wrould 
have  anxiously  considered  this  indulgence 
and  denied  himself,  but  after  forty  a man 
denies  himself  no  reasonable  and  harmless 
indulgence;  he  has  learned  by  that  time 
that  it  is  a pity  and  a folly  to  do  so. 

Colville  found  Mrs.  Bowen's  room  half 
full  of  arriving  and  departing  visitors,  and 
then  he  remembered  that  it  W’as  this  day 
she  had  named  to  him  on  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio,  and  when  Miss  Graham  thanked  him 
for  coming  his  first  Thursday,  he  made  a 
merit  of  not  having  forgotten  it,  and  said 
he  wras  going  to  come  every  Thursday  dur- 
ing the  wunter.  Miss  Graham  drew  him 
a cup  of  tea  from  the  Russian  samovar 
which  replaces  in  some  Florentine  houses 
the  tea  - pot  of  Occidental  civilization, 
and  Colville  smiled  upon  it  and  upon  her, 
bending  over  the  brazen  urn  with  a flower- 
like  tilt  of  her  beautiful  head.  She  wore 
an  aesthetic  dress  of  creamy  camelVhair, 
w’hose  color  pleased  the  eye  as  its  softness 
wrould  have  flattered  the  touch. 

“What  a very  Tourgueneffish  effect 
the  samovar  gives!”  he  said,  taking  a bis- 
cuit from  the  basket  Effie  Bowen  brought 
him,  shrinking  with  redoubled  shyness 
from  the  eyebrows  which  he  arched  at  her. 

“ I wronder  you  can  keep  from  calling  me 
Fedor  Colvillitch.  Where  is  your  mo- 
ther, Effie  Bowenovna  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
child,  with  a temptation  to  say  Imogene 
Grahamovna. 

They  both  looked  mystified,  but  Miss 
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Graham  said,  “I’m  sorry  to  say  you  won’t 
see  Mrs.  Bowen  to-day.  She  lias  a very 
bad  headache,  and  has  left  Effie  and  me  to 
receive.  We  feel  very  incompetent,  but 
she  says  it  will  do  us  good.” 

There  were  some  people  there  of  the 
night  before,  and  Colville  had  to  talk  to 
them.  One  of  the  ladies  asked  him  if  he 
had  met  the  Inglehart  boys  as  he  came  in. 

4 4 The  Inglehart  boys  ? No.  What  are 
the  Inglehart  boys  ?” 

“They  were  here  all  last  winter,  and 
they’ve  just  got  back.  It’s  rather  exciting 
for  Florence.”  She  gave  him  a rapid 
sketch  of  that  interesting  exodus  of  a score 
of  young  painters  from  the  art  school  at 
Munich,  under  the  lead  of  the  singular 
and  fascinating  genius  by  whose  name 
they  became  known.  “They  had  their 
own  school  for  a while  in  Munich,  and 
then  they  all  came  down  into  Italy  in  a 
body.  They  had  their  studio  things  with 
them,  and  they  travelled  third  class,  and 
they  made  the  greatest  excitement  every- 
where, and  had  the  greatest  fun.  They 
were  a great  sensation  in  Florence.  They 
went  everywhere,  and  were  such  favorites. 
I hope  they  are  going  to  stay.” 

“I  hope  so  too,”  said  Colville.  “I 
should  like  to  see  them.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  the  lady,  with  a glance 
at  theclock.  “It's  five!  I must  be  going.” 

The  other  ladies  went,  and  Colville  ap- 
proached to  take  leave,  but  Miss  Graham 
detained  him. 

“What  is  Tourgueneffish  ?”  she  de- 
manded. 

“ The  quality  of  the  great  Russian  nov- 
elist Tourgueueff,”  said  Colville,  perceiv- 
ing that  she  had  not  heard  of  him. 

“Oh!” 

“You  ought  to  read  him.  The  samo- 
var sends  up  its  agreeable  odor  all  through 
his  books.  Read  Lisa  if  you  want  your 
heart  really  broken.” 

“I’m  glad  you  approve  of  heart-breaks 
in  books.  So  mauy  people  won’t  read 
anything  but  cheerful  books.  It’s  the 
only  quarrel  I have  with  Mrs.  Bowen. 
She  says  there  are  so  many  sad  things  in 
life  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
books.” 

“Ah,  there  I perceive  a divided  duty,” 
said  Colville.  “I  should  like  to  agree 
with  both  of  you.  But  if  Mrs.  Bowen 
were  here  I should  remind  her  that  if 
there  are  so  many  sad  tilings  in  life,  that 
is  a very  good  reason  for  putting  them 
in  books  too.” 


“Of  course  I shall  tell  her  what  you 
said.” 

“Why,  I don’t  object  to  a certain  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness  in  books;  only  don’t 
carry  it  too  far— that’s  all.” 

This  made  the  young  girl  laugh,  and 
Colville  was  encouraged  to  go  on.  He 
told  her  of  the  sight  he  had  seen  from  his 
window  at  daybreak,  and  he  depicted  it 
all  very  graphically,  and  made  her  feel 
its  pathos  perhaps  more  keenly  than  he 
had  felt  it.  “Now  that  little  incident  kept 
with  me  all  day,  tempering  my  boisterous 
joy  in  the  Giottos,  and  reducing  me  to  a 
decent  composure  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cimabues  ; and  it’s  pretty  hard  to  keep 
from  laughing  at  some  of  them — don’t  you 
think?” 

The  young  people  perceived  that  he  was 
making  fun  again ; but  he  continued  with 
an  air  of  greater  seriousness.  “ Don’t  you 
see  what  a very  good  thing  that  was  to  be- 
gin one’s  day  with  ? Why,  even  in  Santa 
Croce,  with  the  thermometer  ten  degrees 
below  zero  in  the  shade  of  Alfieri’s  monu- 
ment, I was  no  gayer  than  I should  have 
been  in  a church  at  home.  I suppose 
Mrs.  Bowen  would  object  to  having  that 
procession  go  by  under  one’s  window  in  a 
book;  but  I can’t  really  see  how  it  would 
hurt  the  reader,  or  damp  his  spirits  per- 
manently. A wholesome  reaction  would 
ensue,  such  as  you  see  now  in  me,  whom 
the  thing  happened  to  in  real  life.” 

He  stirred  his  tea,  and  shook  with  an 
inward  laugh  as  he  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Graham,  thoughtful- 
ly, and  she  looked  at  him  search ingly  in 
the  interval  of  silence  that  ensued.  But 
she  only  added:  “I  wish  it  would  get 
warmer  in  the  churches.  I’ve  seen  hard- 
ly anything  of  them  yet.” 

“ From  the  way  I felt  in  them  to-day,” 
sighed  Colville,  “I  should  think  the 
churches  would  begin  to  thaw  out  about 
the  middle  of  May.  But  if  one  goes  well 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  and  has  a friend  along 
to  rouse  him  and  keep  him  walking  when 
he  is  about  to  fall  into  that  lethargy 
which  precedes  death  by  freezing,  I think 
they  may  be  visited  even  now  with  safe- 
ty. Have  you  been  in  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella yet  ?” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Graham,  with  a shake 
of  the  head  that  expressed  her  resolution 
to  speak  the  whole  truth  if  she  died  for  it, 
“ not  even  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.” 

“What  a wonderful  old  place  it  is! 
That  curious  fagade,  with  the  dials  and  its 
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layers  of  black  and  white  marble  soaked 
golden  red  in  a hundred  thousand  sunsets ! 
That  exquisite  grand  portal !”  He  gestic- 
ulated with  the  hand  that  the  tea  cup  left 
free,  to  suggest  form  and  measurement, 
as  artists  do.  “Then  the  inside!  The 
great  Cimabue,  with  all  that  famous  liisto- 
ry  on  its  back — the  first  divine  Madonna 
by  the  first  divine  master,  carried  through 
the  streets  in  a triumph  of  art  and  reli- 
gion ! Those  frescoes  of  Gttiirlandajo’s,with 
real  Florentine  faces  and  figures  in  them, 
and  all  lavished  upon  the  eternal  twilight 
of  that  choir — but  I suppose  that  if  the 
full  day  were  let  in  on  them  once,  they 
would  vanish  like  ghosts  at  cock-crow! 
You  must  be  sure  to  see  the  Spanish  chap- 
el; and  the  old  cloister  itself  is  such  a pa- 
thetic place.  There's  a boys’  school,  as 
well  as  a military  college,  in  the  suppress- 
ed convent  now,  and  the  colonnades  were 
full  of  boys  running  and  screaming  and 
laughing  and  making  a joyful  racket;  it 
was  so  much  more  sorrowful  than  silence 
would  have  been  there.  One  of  the  little 
scamps  came  up  to  me  and  the  young  monk 
that  was  showing  me  round,  and  bobbed 
us  a mocking  bow  and  bobbed  his  hat  off; 
then  they  all  burst  out  laughing  again 
and  raced  away,  and  the  monk  looked 
after  them  and  said,  so  sweetly  and  weari- 
ly, ‘They're  at  their  diversions;  we  must 
have  patience.’  There  are  only  twelve 
monks  left  there ; all  the  rest  are  scattered 
and  gone.”  He  gave  his  cup  to  Miss  Gra- 
ham for  more  tea. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  she  asked,  drawing 
it  from  the  samovar,  “that  it  is  very  sad 
having  the  convents  suppressed  ?” 

“It  was  very  sad  having  slavery  abol- 
ished— for  some  people,”  suggested  Col- 
ville: he  felt  the  unfairness  of  the  point 
he  had  made. 

“Yes,”  sighed  Miss  Graham. 

Colville  stood  stirring  his  second  cup  of 
tea,  when  the  portiere  parted,  and  showed 
Mrs.  Bowen  wistfully  pausing  on  the 
threshold.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  she 
looked  extremely  pretty  there. 

“Ah,  come  in,  Mrs.  Bowen!”  he  called 
gayly  to  her.  “ I won’t  give  you  away  to 
the  other  people.  A cup  of  tea  will  do 
you  good.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  a great  deal  better,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  coming  forward  to  give  him  her 
hand.  “ I heard  your  voice,  and  I couldn’t 
resist  looking  in.” 

“ That  was  very  kind  of  you,”  said  Col- 
ville, gratefully ; and  her  eyes  met  his  in  a 


glance  that  flushed  her  face  a deep  red. 
“You  find  me  here — I don’t  know  why ! — 
in  my  character  of  old  family  friend,  doing 
my  best  to  make  life  a burden  to  the  young 
ladies.” 

“ I wish  you  would  stay  to  a family  din- 
ner with  us,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  Miss 
Graham  brightened  in  cordial  support  of 
the  hospitality.  “Why  can’t  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  unless  it’s  because  I'm  a 
humane  person,  and  have  some  considera- 
tion for  your  headache.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“It  was  one  of  those  convenient  head- 
aches— if  you  ever  had  them,  you'd  know 
— that  go  off  at  sunset.” 

“But  you’d  have  another  to-morrow.” 

“No,  I’m  safe  for  a whole  fortnight 
from  another.” 

“ Then  you  leave  me  without  an  excuse, 
and  I was  just  wishing  I had  none,”  said 
Colville. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Bowen  sent  Effie  to 
bed  early  to  make  up  for  the  late  hours  of 
the  night  before,  but  she  sat  before  the  fire 
with  Miss  Graham  rather  late,  talking  Col- 
ville over,  when  he  was  gone. 

“He’s  very  puzzling  to  me,”  said  Miss 
Graham.  “Sometimes  you  think  lie’s 
nothing  but  an  old  cynic,  from  his  talk, 
and  then  something  so  sweet  and  fresh 
comes  out  that  you  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
Don’t  you  think  he  has  really  a very  poet- 
ical mind,  and  that  he's  putting  all  the  rest 
on  ?” 

“I  think  he  likes  to  make  little  effects,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowen,  judiciously.  “He  al- 
ways did,  rather.” 

“Why,  was  he  like  this  when  he  was 
young  ?” 

“ I don’t  consider  him  very  old  now.” 

“ No,  of  course  not.  I meant  when  you 
knew  him  before.”  Miss  Graham  had 
some  needle-work  in  her  hand;  Mrs.  Bow- 
en, who  never  even  pretended  to  work  at 
that  kind  of  thing,  had  nothing  in  hers 
but  the  feather  screen. 

“He  is  old,  compared  with  you,  Imo- 
gene,  but  you’ll  find,  as  you  live  along, 
that  your  contemporaries  are  always 
young.  Mr.  Colville  is  very  much  im- 
proved. He  used  to  be  painfully  shy,  but 
he  put  on  a bold  front,  and  now  the  bold 
front  seems  to  have  become  a second  nature 
with  him.” 

“I  like  it,”  said  Miss  Graham,  to  her 
needle. 

“Yes;  but  I suspect  lie’s  still  shy,  at 
heart.  He  used  to  be  very  sentimental, 
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and  was  always  talking  Rusbin.  I think 
if  he  hadn’t  talked  Ruskin  so  much,  Jenny 
Milbury  might  have  treated  him  better.  It 
was  very  priggish  in  him.” 

“Oh,  I can’t  imagine  Mr.  Colville’s 
being  priggish  I” 

“He's  very  much  improved.  He  used 
to  be  quite  a sloven  in  his  dress : you  know 
how  very  slovenly  most  American  gentle- 
men are  in  their  dress,  at  any  rate.  I 
think  that  influenced  her  against  him  too.” 

“He  isn’t  slovenly  now,”  suggested 
Miss  Graham. 

“Oh  no;  lie’s  quite  swell,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  depriving  the  adjective  of  slangi- 
ness by  the  refinement  of  her  tone. 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Graham,  “ I don’t  see 
how  you  could  have  endured  her  after 
that.  It  was  atrocious.” 

4 4 It  was  better  for  her  to  break  with  him, 
if  she  found  out  she  didn’t  love  him,  than 
to  marry  him.  That,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
with  a depth  of  feeling  uncommon  for 
her,  “would  have  been  a thousand  times 
worse.” 

“Yes,  but  she  ought  to  have  found  out 
before  she  led  him  on  so  far.” 

44  Sometimes  girls  can’t.  They  don’t  know 
themselves  ; they  think  they’re  in  love 
when  they’re  not.  She  was  very  impul- 
sive, and  of  course  she  was  flattered  by  it; 
he  was  so  intellectual.  But  at  last  she 
found  that  she  couldn’t  bear  it,  and  she 
had  to  tell  him  so.” 

4 4 Did  she  ever  say  why  she  didn’t  love 
him  ?” 

“No;  I don’t  suppose  she  could.  The 
only  thing  I remember  her  saying  was  that 
he  was  4 too  much  of  a mixture.’  ” 

“What  did  she  mean  by  that  ?” 

44 1 don't  know  exactly.” 

44  Do  you  think  he's  insincere  ?” 

“Oh  no.  Perhaps  she  meant  that  he 
wasn’t  single-minded.” 

44  Fickle?” 

“No.  He  certainly  wasn't  that  in  her 
case.  ” 

“ Undecided  ?” 

“He  was  decided  enough  with  her — at 
last.” 

Imogcne  dropped  the  hopeless  quest. 
44  How  can  a man  ever  stand  such  a 
thing  ?”  she  sighed. 

44  He  stood  it  very  nobly.  That  was  the 
best  thing  about  it;  he  took  it  in  the  most 
delicate  way.  She  showed  me  his  letter. 
There  wasn’t  a word  or  a hint  of  reproach 
in  it;  he  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  no- 
thing but  her  feeling  badly  for  him.  Of 


course  he  couldn’t  help  showing  that  he 
was  mortified  for  having  pursued  her  with 
attentions  that  were  disagreeable  to  her; 
but  that  was  delicate  too.  Yes,  it  was  a 
very  large-minded  letter.” 

“It  was  shocking  in  her  to  show  it.” 

“ It  wasn’t  very  nice.  But  it  was  a let- 
ter that  any  girl  might  have  been  proud  to 
show.” 

“ Oh,  she  couldn't  have  done  it  to  grat- 
ify her  vanity!”  • 

“Girls  are  very  queer,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  as  if  the  fact  were  an  abstrac- 
tion. She  mused  upon  the  flat  of  her 
screen,  while  Miss  Graham  plied  her  needle 
in  silence. 

The  latter  spoke  first.  “Do  you  think 
he  was  very  much  broken  by  it  ?” 

44  You  never  can  tell.  He  went  out  West 
then,  and  there  he  has  staid  ever  since. 
I suppose  his  life  would  have  been  very 
different  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened. He  had  a great  deal  of  talent.  I 
always  thought  I should  hear  of  him  in 
some  way.” 

4 4 Well,  it  was  a heartless,  shameless 
thing!  I don’t  see  how  you  can  speak  of 
it  so  leniently  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Bowen.  It 
makes  all  sorts  of  coquetry  and  flirtation 
more  detestable  to  me  than  ever.  Why, 
it  has  ruined  his  life!” 

4 4 Oh,  he  was  young  enough  then  to 
outlive  it.  After  all,  they  were  a boy  and 
girl.” 

44  A boy  and. girl ! How  old  were  they  ?” 

‘‘He  must  have  been  twenty-three  or 
four,  and  she  was  twenty.” 

44 My  age!  Do  you  call  that  being  a 
girl  ?” 

44  She  was  old  enough  to  know  what 
she  was  about,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  justly. 

Imogene  fell  back  in  her  chair,  draw- 
ing out  her  needle  the  full  length  of  its 
thread,  and  then  letting  her  hand  fall. 
“I  don’t  know.  It  seems  as  if  I never 
should  be  grown  up,  or  anything  but  a 
child.  Yes,  when  I think  of  the  way  young 
men  talk,  they  do  seem  boys.  Why  can’t 
they  talk  like  Mr.  Colville  ? I wish  I 
could  talk  like  him.  It  makes  you  for- 
get how  old  and  plain  he  is.” 

She  remained  with  her  eyelids  dropped 
in  an  absent  survey  of  her  sewing,  while 
Mi*s.  Bowen  regarded  her  with  a look  of 
vexation,  impatience,  resentment,  or  the 
last  refinement  of  these  emotions,  which 
she  banished  from  her  face  before  Miss 
Graham  looked  up  and  said,  with  a smilec 
“How  funny  it  is  to  see  Effie’s  infatuar 
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tion  with  him!  She  can’t  take  her  eyes  he  was  still  young  enough  to  dance  if  he 
off  him  for  a moment,  and  she  follows  would,  though  he  had  stipulated  that  they 
him  round  the  room  so  as  not  to  lose  a were  not  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind 
word  he  is  saying.  It  was  heroic  of  her  from  him.  He  liked  also  the  notion  of 
to  go  to  bed  without  a murmur  before  he  being  seen  and  accepted  in  Florentine  so- 
left  to-niglit.”  ciety  as  the  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Bowen,  for 

“Yes,  she  sees  that  he  is  good,”  said  he  had  not  been  long  in  discovering  that 
Mrs.  Bowen.  her  position  in  Florence  was,  among  the 

44 Oh,  she  sees  that  lie's  something  very  foreign  residents,  rather  authoritative, 
much  more!  Mr.  Waters  is  good.”  She  was  one  of  the  very  few  Americans 

Miss  Graham  had  the  best  of  the  argu-  who  were  asked  to  Italian  houses,  and 
ment,  and  so  Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  reply.  Italian  houses  lying  even  beyond  the  neu- 
“ I feel,”  continued  the  young  girl,  “ as  tral  ground  of  English-speaking  intermhr- 
if  it  were  almost  a shame  to  have  asked  riages.  She  was  not,  of  course,  asked  to 
him  to  go  to  that  silly  dancing  party  with  the  great  Princess  Strazzi  ball,  where  the 
us.  It  seems  as  if  we  didn’t  appreciate  Florentine  nobility  appeared  in  the  me- 
him.  I think  we  ought  to  have  kept  him  diaeval  pomp— the  veritable  costumes — of 
for  high  aesthetic  occasions  and  historical  their  ancestors;  only  a rich  American 
researches.”  banking  family  went,  and  their  distinction 

u0h,  I don’t  think  Mr.  Colville  was  was  spoken  of  under  the  breath;  but  any 
very  deeply  offended  at  being  asked  to  go  glory  short  of  this  was  within  Mrs.  Bow- 
with  us.”  en's  reach.  So  an  old  lady  who  possessed 

44  No,”  said  Imogene, with  another  sigh,  herself  of  Colville  the  night  before  had 
44  lie  didn’t  seem  so.  I suppose  there’s  told  him, celebrating  Mrs.  Bowen  at  length, 
always  an  under-current  of  sadness— of  and  boasting  of  her  acceptance  among  the 
tragedy — in  everything  for  him.”  best  English  residents,  who,  next  after  the* 

44 1 don’t  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,”  natives,  seem  to  constitute  the  social  am- 
cried  Mrs.  Bowen,  gayly.  44  Hes  had  time  bition  of  Americans  living  in  Italian  cities, 
enough  to  get  over  it.”  It  interested  him  to  find  that  some  geo- 

“Do  people  ever  get  over  such  things  ?”  graphical  distinctions  which  are  fading  at 
“Yes — men.”  home  had  quite  disappeared  in  Florence. 

44  It  must  be  because  he  was  young,  as  When  he  was  there  before,  people  from 
you  say.  But  if  it  had  happened  now  ?”  quite  small  towns  in  the  East  had  made 
44 Oh,  it  couldn't  happen  now.  He’s  pretty  Lina  Ridgely  and  her  friend  feel 
altogether  too  cool  and  calculating.”  the  disadvantage  of  having  come  from  the 

44 Do  you  think  he’s  cool  And  calcu-  western  side  of  an  imaginary  line;  he  had 
lating  ?”  himself  been  at  the  pains  always  to  let  peo- 

44  No.  He’s  too  old  for  h broken  heart — plejcnow,  at  the  American  watering-places 
a new  one.”  where  he  spent  his  vacations,  that  though 

44  Mrs.  Bowen,”  demanded  the  girl,  sol-  presently  from  Des  Vaclies,  Indiana,  he 
emnly,  44 could  you  forgive  yourself  for  was  really  born  in  Rhode  Island;  but  in 
such  a thing,  if  you  had  done  it  ?”  Florence  it  was  not  at  all  necessary.  He 

44  Yes,  perfectly  well,  if  I wasn’t  in  love  found  in  Mrs.  Bowen’s  house  people  from 
with  him.”  Denver,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  New 

4*But  if  you’d  made  him  think  you  York,  and  Baltimore,  all  meeting  as  of  ap- 
were  ?”  pursued  the  girl,  breathlessly.  parently  the  same  civilization,  and  wlieth- 
44  If  I were  a flirt — yes.”  er  Mrs.  Bowen’s  own  origin  was,  like  that 

44 /couldn’t,”  said  Imogene,  with  tragic  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  lost  in  the  mists  of 
depth.  antiquity,  or  whether  she  had  sufficiently 

44  Oh,  be  done  with  your  intensities,  and  atoned  for  the  error  of  her  birth  by  subse- 
go  to  bed,  Imogene,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  quent  residence  in  the  national  capital  and 
giving  her  a playful  push.  prolonged  sojourn  in  New  York,  it  seemed 

certainly  not  to  be  remembered  against 
YI.  her  among  her  Eastern  acquaintance.  The 

It  was  so  long  since  Colville  had  been  time  had  been  when  the  fact  that  Miss 
at  a dancing  party  that  Mrs.  Bowen’s  offer  Graham  came  from  Buffalo  would  have 
to  take  him  to  Madame  Uccelli’s  had  first  gone  far  to  class  her  with  the  animal  from 
struck  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Then  it  which  her  native  city  had  taken  its  name; 
had  begun  to  flatter  him;  it  implied  that  but  now  it  made  no  difference,  unless  it 
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was  a difference  in  her  favor.  The  Eng- 
lish spoke  with  the  same  vague  respect  of 
Buffalo  and  of  Philadelphia;  and  to  a fam- 
ily of  real  Bostonians  Colville  had  the 
courage  to  say  simply  that  he  lived  in  Das 
Vaches,  and  not  to  seek  to  palliate  the 
truth  in  any  sort.  If  he  wished  to  pre- 
varicate at  all,  it  was  rather  to  attribute 
himself  to  Mrs.  Bowen’s  city  in  Ohio. 

She  and  Miss  Graham  called  for  him 
with  her  carriage  the  next  night,  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  Madame  Uccelli's. 

“This  gives  me  a very  patronized  and 
effeminate  feeling,”  said  Colville,  getting 
into  the  odorous  dark  of  the  carriage,  and 
settling  himself  upon  the  front  seat  with  a 
skill  inspired  by  his  anxiety  not  to  tear 
any  of  the  silken  spreading  white  wraps 
that  inundated  the  whole  interior.  “Being 
come  for  by  ladies !”  They  both  gave 
some  nervous  joyful  laughs  as  they  found 
his  hand  in  the  obscurity,  and  left  the 
sense  of  a gloved  pressure  upon  it.  “Is 
this  the  way  you  used  to  do  in  Vespucius, 
Mrs.  Bowen  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  indeed  1”  she  answered.  “ The 
young  gentlemen  used  to  find  out  whether 
I was  going,  and  came  for  me  with  a hack ; 
and  generally,  if  the  weather  was  good,  we 
walked  home.” 

“That’s  the  wray  we  still  do  in  Des 
Yaclies.  Sometimes,  as  a tremendous  joke, 
the  ladies  come  for  us  in  leap-year.  How 
do  you  go  to  balls  in  Buffalo,  Miss  Gra- 
ham ? Or,  no;  I withdraw  the  embarrass- 
ing question.”  Some  gleams  from  the 
street  lamps,  as  they  drove  along,  struck 
in  through  the  carriage  windows,  and  flit- 
ted over  the  ladies’  faces  and  were  gone 
again.  ‘ 4 Ah ! this  is  very  trying.  Couldn't 
you  stop  him  at  the  next  corner,  and  let 
me  see  how  radiant  you  ladies  really  are  ? 
I may  be  in  very  great  danger;  I'd  like  to 
know  just  how  much.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  of  any  use,”  cried  the 
young  girl,  gayly.  “We’re  all  wrapped 
up,  and  you  couldn’t  form  any  idea  of  us. 
You  must  wait,  and  let  us  burst  upon  you 
when  we  come  out  of  the  dressing-room  at 
Madame  Uccelli's.” 

“ But  then  it  may  be  too  late,”  he  urged. 
“Is  it  very  far  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “ It’s  ridicu- 
lously far.  It’s  outside  the  Roman  Gate. 
I don’t  see  why  people  live  at  that  dis- 
tance.” 

“In  order  to  give  the  friends  you 
bring  the  more  pleasure  of  your  company, 
Mrs.  Bowen.” 


“Ah ! that's  very  well.  But  you’re  not 
logical.” 

“No,”  said  Colville;  “you  can’t  be  lo- 
gical and  complimentary  at  the  same  time. 
It’s  too  much  to  ask.  How  delicious  your 
flowers  are!”  The  ladies  each  had  a bou- 
quet in  her  hand,  which  she  was  holding 
in  addition  to  her  fan,  the  edges  of  her 
cloak,  and  the  skirt  of  her  train. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen;  “we  are  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  them.” 

“Why,  I sent  you  no  flowers,”  said 
Colville,  startled  into  untimely  earnest. 

“ Didn’t  you  ?”  triumphed  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“I  thought  gentlemen  always  sent  flowers 
to  ladies  when  they  were  going  to  a ball 
with  them.  They  used  to,  in  Columbus." 

“And  in  Buffalo  they  always  do,”  Miss 
Graham  added. 

“Ah!  they  don’t  in  Des  Vaches,”  said 
Colville. 

They  tried  to  mystify  him  further  about 
the  bouquets ; they  succeeded  in  being  very 
gay,  and  in  making  themselves  laugh  a 
great  deal.  Mrs.  Bowen  was  even  livelier 
than  the  young  girl. 

Her  carriage  was  one  of  the  few  pri- 
vate equipages  that  drove  up  to  Madame 
Uccelli's  door;  most  people  had  not  even 
come  in  a remise , but,  after  the  simple 
Florentine  fashion,  had  taken  the  little 
cabs,  which  stretched  in  a long  line  up 
and  down  the  way;  the  horses  had  let 
their  weary  heads  drop,  and  were  easing 
their  broken  knees  by  extending  their  fore- 
legs whil^ they  drowsed;  the  drivers,  hud- 
dled in  their  great- coats,  had  assembled 
around  the  doorway  to  see  the  guests 
alight,  with  that  amiable,  unenvious  in- 
terest of  the  Italians  in  the  pleasure  of  oth- 
ers. The  deep  sky  glittered  with  stars; 
in  the  corner  of  the  next  villa  garden  the 
black  plumes  of  some  cypresses  blotted 
out  their  space  among  them. 

“ Isn't  it  Florentine?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Bowen,  giving  the  hand  which  Colville 
offered  in  helping  her  out  of  the  carriage 
a little  vivid  pressure,  full  of  reminiscence 
and  confident  sympathy.  A flush  of 
youth  warmed  his  heart;  he  did  not  quail 
even  when  the  porter  of  the  villa  inter- 
vened between  her  and  her  coachman, 
whom  she  was  telling  when  to  come  back, 
and  said  that  the  carriages  were  ordered 
for  three  o’clock. 

“Did  you  ever  sit  up  so  late  as  that  in 
Des  Vaches  ?”  asked  Miss  Graham,  mis- 
chievously. 

“Oh  yes;  I was  editor  of  a morning 
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paper,”  he  explained.  But  he  did  not  like 
the  imputation  of  her  question. 

Madame  Uccelli  accepted  him  most  hos- 
pitably among  her  guests  when  he  was 

3 presented.  She  was  an  American  who 

had  returned  with  her  Italian  husband  to 
Italy,  and  had  long  survived  him  in  the 
villa  which  he  had  built  with  her  money. 
Such  people  grow  very  queer  witli  the 
lapse  of  time.  Madame  Uccelli’s  charac- 
ter remained  inalienably  American,  but 
her  manners  and  customs  had  become 
largely  Italian;  without  having  learned 
the  language  thoroughly,  she  spoke  it  very 
fluently,  and  its  idioms  marked  her  Phila- 
delphia English.  Her  house  was  a men- 

I agerie  of  all  the  nationalities;  she  was 

liked  in  Italian  society,  and  there  were 
many  Italians  ; English  - speaking  Rus- 
sians abounded;  there  were  many  genu- 
ine English,  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Protestant  Irish,  American  Catholics,  and 
then  Americans  of  all  kinds.  There  was 
a superstition  of  her  exclusiveness  among 
her  compatriots,  but  one  really  met  every 
one  there  sooner  or  later;  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a convert  to  the  religion  of 
her  late  husband,  but  no  one  really  knew 
what  religion  she  was  of,  probably  not 
even  Madame  Uccelli  herself.  One  thing 
you  were  sure  of  at  her  house,  and  that 
was  a substantial  supper:  it  is  the  exam- 
ple of  such  resident  foreigners  which  has 
corrupted  the  Florentines,  though  many 
native  families  still  hold  out  against  it. 

The  dancing  was  just  beginning,  and 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Uccelli,  who 
spoke  both  English  and  Italian  much  bet- 
ter than  her  mother,  came  forward  and 
possessed  herself  of  Miss  Graham,  after  a 
polite  feint  of  pressing  Mrs.  Bowen  to  let 
her  find  a partner  for  her. 

Mrs.  Bowen  cooed  a gracious  refusal, 
telling  Fanny  Uccelli  that  she  knew  very 
well  that  she  never  danced  now.  The  girl 
had  not  much  time  for  Colville;  she  wel- 
comed him,  but  she  was  full  of  her  busi- 
ness  of  starting  the  dance,  and  she  hurried 
away  without  asking  him  whether  she 
should  introduce  him  to  some  lady  for  the 
quadrille  that  was  forming.  Her  mo- 
ther, however,  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
go  out  and  get  himself  some  tea,  and  she 
found  a lady  to  go  with  him  to  the  supper- 
room.  This  lady  had  daughters  whom 
apparently  she  wished  to  supervise  while 
they  were  dancing,  and  she  brought  Col- 
ville back  very  soon.  He  had  to  stand  by 
the  sofa  where  she  sat  till  Madame  Uccelli 
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found  him  and  introduced  him  to  another 
mother  of  daughters.  Later  he  joined  a 
group  formed  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
dancers  and  the  non-dancing  husband  of 
a dancing  wife.  Their  conversation  was 
perfunctory;  they  showed  one  another 
that  they  had  no  pleasure  in  it. 

Presently  the  father  went  to  see  how  his 
daughter  looked  while  dancing;  the  hus- 
band had  evidently  no  such  curiosity  con- 
cerning his  wife;  and  Colville  went  with 
the  father,  and  looked  at  Miss  Graham. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  obeyed 
the  music  as  if  it  were  her  breath;  her  face 
was  rapt,  intense,  full  of  an  unsmiling  de- 
light. which  shone  in  her  dark  eyes,  glow- 
ing like  low  stars.  Her  abandon  interest- 
ed Colville,  and  then  awed  him ; the  spec- 
tacle of  that  young,  unjaded  capacity  for 
pleasure  touched  him  with  a profound 
sense  of  loss.  Suddenly  Imogene  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  with  the  coming  of  a sec- 
ond look  in  her  eyes  the  light  of  an  ex- 
quisite smile  flashed  over  her  face.  His 
heart  was  in  his  throat. 

“ Your  daughter?”  asked  the  fond  par- 
ent at  his  elbow.  “ That  is  mine  yonder, 
in  red.” 

Colville  did  not  answer,  nor  look  at  the 
young  lady  in  red.  The  dance  was  ceas- 
ing; the  fragments  of  those  kaleidoscopic 
radiations  were  dispersing  themselves;  the 
tormented  piano  was  silent. 

The  officer  whom  Imogene  had  danced 
with  brought  her  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  re- 
signed her  with  the  regulation  bow,  hang- 
ing his  head  down  before  him  as  if  sub- 
mitting his  neck  to  the  axe.  She  put  her 
hand  in  Colville’s  arm,  where  he  stood  be- 
side Mrs.  Bowen.  “ Oh,  do  take  me  to  get 
something  to  eat!” 

In  the  supper-room  she  devoured  salad 
and  ices  with  a childish  joy  in  them.  The 
place  was  jammed,  and  she  laughed  from 
her  corner  at  Colville’s  struggles  in  getting 
the  things  for  her  and  bringing  them  to 
her.  While  she  was  still  in  the  midst  of 
an  ice,  the  faint  note  of  the  piano  sounded. 

“Oh,  they’re  beginning  again!  It’s  the 
Lancers!”  she  said,  giving  him  the  plate 
back.  She  took  his  arm  again;  she  al- 
most pulled  him  along  on  their  return. 

“ Why  don’t  you  dance?”  she  demanded, 
mockingly. 

“I  would,  if  you’d  let  me  dance  with 
you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  impossible!  I’m  engaged 
ever  so  many  deep.  ” She  dropped  his  arm 
instantly  at  sight  of  a young  Englishman 
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who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  her.  This 
young  Englishman  had  a zeal  for  dancing 
that  was  unsparing;  partners  were  nothing 
to  him  except  as  a means  of  dancing;  his 
manner  expressed  a supreme  contempt  for 
people  who  made  the  slightest  mistake, 
who  danced  with  less  science  or  less  con- 
science than  himself.  “ I’ve  been  looking 
for  you,”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  cold  rebuke, 
without  looking  at  her.  “We’ve  been 
waiting.” 

Colville  wished  to  beat  him,  but  Imo- 
gene  took  his  rebuke  meekly,  and  mur- 
mured some  apologies  about  not  hearing 
the  piano  before.  He  hurried  off  with  her 
without  recognizing  Colville’s  existence  in 
any  way. 

The  undancing  husband  of  the  dancing 
wife  was  boring  himself  in  a corner  ; Col- 
ville decided  that  the  chances  with  him 
were  better  than  with  the  fond  father,  and 
joined  him,  just  as  a polite  officer  came  up 
and  entreated  him  to  complete  a set.  4 4 Oh, 
I never  danced  in  my  life,”  he  replied ; and 
then  he  referred  the  officer  to  Colville. 
44  Don’t  you  dance  ?” 

“I  used  to  dance,”  Colville  began,  while 
the  officer  stood  looking  patiently  at  him. 
This  was  true.  He  used  to  dance  the  Lan- 
cers too,  and  very  badly,  seventeen  years 
before.  He  had  danced  it  with  Lina  Ridge- 
ly  and  the  other  one,  Mrs.  Milbury.  His 
glauce  wandered  to  the  vacant  place  on 
the  floor;  it  was  the  same  set  which  Miss 
Graham  was  in ; she  smiled  and  beckoned 
derisively.  A vain  and  foolish  ambition 
fired  him.  “ Oh  yes,  I can  dance  a little,” 
he  said. 

A little  was  quite  enough  for  the  eager 
officer.  He  had  Colville  a partner  in  an 
instant,  and  the  next  he  was  on  the  floor. 

“Oh,  what  fun!”  cried  Miss  Graham; 
but  the  fun  had  not  really  begun  yet. 

Colville  had  forgotten  everything  about 
the  Lancers.  He  walked  round  like  a bear 
in  a pen;  he  capered  to  and  fro  with  a fu- 
tile absurdity;  people  poked  him  hither 
and  thither;  his  progress  was  attended  by 
rending  noises  from  the  trains  over  which 
he  found  his  path.  He  smiled  and  cringed, 
and  apologized  to  the  hardening  faces  of 
the  dancers;  even  Miss  Graham’s  face  had 
become  very  grave. 

“This  won’t  do,”  said  the  Englishman 
at  last,  with  cold  insolence.  He  did  not 
address  himself  to  any  one;  he  merely 
stopped ; they  all  stopped,  and  Colville  was 
effectively  expelled  the  set;  another  part- 
ner was  found  for  his  lady,  and  he  wan- 
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dered  giddily  away.  He  did  not  know 
where  to  turn ; the  whole  room  must  have 
seen  what  an  incredible  ass  he  had  made 
of  himself,  but  Mrs.  Bowen  looked  as  if 
she  had  not  seen. 

He  went  up  to  her,  resolved  to  make  fun 
of  himself  at  the  first  sign  she  gave  of  being 
privy  to  his  disgrace.  But  she  only  said, 
“ Have  you  found  your  way  to  the  supper- 

room  yet?” 

“Oh  yes;  twice,”  he  answered,  and 
kept  on  talking  with  her  and  Madame 
Uccelli.  After  five  minutes  or  so  some- 
thing occurred  to  Colville.  4 'Have  you 
found  the  way  to  the  supper-room  yet, 
Mrs.  Bowen  ?” 

“No !”  she  owned,  with  a small,  pathetic 
laugh,  which  expressed  a certain  physical 
faintness,  and  reproached  him  with  insup- 
portable gentleness  for  his  selfish  obtuse- 
ness. 

44  Let  me  show  you  the  way,”  he  cried. 

“ Why,  I am  rather  hungry,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  taking  his  arm,  with  a patient  ar- 
rangement first  of  her  fan,  her  bouquet, 
and  her  train,  and  then  moving  along  by 
his  side  with  a delicate-footed  pace,  which 
insinuated  and  deprecated  her  dependence 
upon  him. 

There  were  only  a few  people  in  the 
supper-room,  and  they  had  it  practically  to 
themselves.  She  took  a cup  of  tea  and  a 
slice  of  buttered  bread,  with  a little  salad, 
which  she  excused  herself  from  eating  be- 
cause it  was  the  day  after  her  headache. 
“ I shouldn’t  have  thought  you  were  hun- 
gry, Mrs.  Bowen,”  he  said,  44  if  you  hadn’t 
told  me  so,”  and  he  recalled  that,  as  a 
young  girl,  her  friend  used  to  laugh  at  her 
for  having  such  a butterfly  appetite;  she 
was  in  fact  one  of  those  women  who  go 
through  life  the  marvels  of  such  of  our 
brutal  sex  as  observe  the  ethereal  nature  of 
their  diet.  But  in  an  illogical  revulsion 
of  feeling,  Colville,  who  was  again  cram- 
ming himself  with  all  the  solids  and  fluids 
in  reach,  and  storing  up  a vain  regret 
against  the  morrow,  preferred  her  delicacy 
to  the  magnificent  rapacity  of  Miss  Gra- 
ham: Imogene  had  passed  from  salad  to 
ice,  and  at  his  suggestion  had  frankly  re- 
verted to  salad  again,  and  then  taken  a 
second  ice,  with  the  robust  appetite  of  per- 
fect health  and  perfect  youth.  He  felt  a 
desire  to  speak  against  her  to  Mrs.  Bowen, 
he  did  not  know  why  and  he  did  not  know 
how ; he  veiled  his  feeling  in  an  open  at- 
tack. 44  Miss  Graham  has  just  been  the 
cause  of  my  playing  the  fool,  with  her 
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dancing:.  She  dances  so  superbly  that  she 
makes  you  want  to  dance  too — she  made 
me  feel  as  if  I could  dance.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen;  “it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  complete  the  set.  I saw 


It  was  very  sweet,  but  Colville  had  to 
protest.  4 4 Oh  no ; you  didn’t  see  me  dan- 
cing; you  saw  me  not  dancing:.  I am  a 
ruined  man,  and  I leave  Florence  to-mor- 
row; but  I have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  I don’t  leave  an  unbroken 
train  among  the  ladies  of  that  set.  And  I 
have  made  one  young  Englishman  so  mad 
that  there  is  a reasonable  hope  of  his  not 
recovering.” 

“ Oh  no ; you  don't  think  of  going  away 
for  that  I”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  not  heeding 
the  rest  of  his  joking. 

44  Weil,  the  time  has  been  when  I have 
left  Florence  for  less,”  said  Colville,  with 
the  air  of  preparing  himself  to  listen  to 
reason. 

“You  mustn’t,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
briefly. 

“Oh,  very  well,  then,  I won’t,”  said 
Colville,  whimsically,  as  if  that  settled  it. 

Mrs.  Bowen  would  not  talk  of  the  mat- 
ter any  more;  he  could  see  that  with  her 
kindness,  which  was  always  more  than 
her  tact,  she  was  striving  to  get  away 
from  the  subject.  As  he  really  cared  for 
it  no  longer,  this  made  him  persist  in 
clinging  to  it;  he  liked  this  pretty  wo- 
man’s being  kind  to  him.  “Well,”  he 
said,  finally,  “I  consent  to  stay  in  Flor- 
ence on  condition  that  you  suggest  some 
means  of  atonement  for  me  which  I can 
also  make  a punishment  to  Miss  Graham.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion of  placating  and  punishing  her  pro- 
tegee with  sustained  interest.  They  went 
back  to  Madame  Uccelli  and  to  the  other 
elderly  ladies,  in  the  room  that  opened  by 
archways  upon  the  dancing-room. 

Imogene  was  on  the  floor,  dancing  not 
merely  with  unabated  joy,  but  with  a zest 
that  seemed  only  to  freshen  from  dance 
to  dance.  If  she  left  the  dance,  it  was  to 
go  out  on  her  partner’s  arm  to  the  supper- 
room.  Colville  could  not  decently  keep 
on  talking  to  Mrs.  Bowen  the  whole  even- 
ing; it  would  be  too  conspicuous;  he  de- 
volved from  frump  to  frump;  he  bored 
himself;  he  yawned  in  his  passage  from 
one  of  these  mothers  or  fathers  to  anoth- 
er. The  hours  passed ; it  was  two  o’clock ; 
Imogene  was  going  out  to  the  supper- 
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room  again.  He  was  taking  out  his  watch. 

She  saw  him,  and  “ Oh,  don’t!”  she  cried, 
laughing,  as  she  passed. 

The  dancing  went  on  ; she  was  waltzing 
now  in  the  interminable  german.  Some 
one  had  let  down  a window  in  the  dan- 
cing-room, and  he  was  feeling  it  in  his 
shoulder.  Mrs.  Bowen,  across  the  room, 
looked  heroically  patient,  but  weary.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  frump  on  the  sofa 
near,  and  realized  that  she  had  been  mak- 
ing a long  speech  to  him,  which,  he  could 
see  from  her  look,  had  ended  in  some  sort 
of  question. 

Three  o’clock  came,  and  they  had  to 
wait  till  the  german  was  over.  He  felt 
that  Miss  Graham  was  behaving  badly, 
ungratefully,  selfishly;  on  the  way  home 
in  the  carriage  he  was  silent  from  utter 
boredom  and  fatigue,  but  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  sweetly  sympathetic  with  the  girl’s 
rapture.  Imogene  did  not  seem  to  feel 
his  moodiness;  she  laughed,  she  joked,  she 
told  a number  of  things  that  happened, 
she  hummed  the  air  of  the  last  waltz. 

44 Isn’t  it  divine?”  she  asked.  44  Ofc / I 
feel  as  if  I could  dance  for  a week.”  She 
was  still  dancing;  she  gave  Colville’s  foot 
an  accidental  tap  in  keeping  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage  to  the  tune  she  was 
humming.  No  one  said  anything  about 
a next  meeting  when  they  parted  at  the 
gate  of  Palazzo  Pinti,  and  Mrs.  Bowen 
bade  her  coachman  drive  Colville  to  his 
hotel.  But  both  the  ladies’  voices  called 
good-night  to  him  as  he  drove  away.  He 
fancied  a shade  of  mocking  in  Miss  Gra- 
ham’s voice. 

The  great  outer  door  of  the  hotel  was 
locked,  of  course,  and  the  poor  little  porter 
kept  Colville  thumping  at  it  some  time 
before  he  unlocked  it,  full  of  sleepy  smiles 
and  apologies.  44  I’m  sorry  to  wake  you 
up,”  said  Colville,  kindly. 

44  It  is  my  duty,”  said  the  porter,  with 
amiable  heroism.  He  discharged  another 
duty  by  lighting  a whole  new  candle, 
which  would  be  set  down  to  Colville’s  ac- 
count, and  went  before  him  to  his  room 
up  the  wide  stairs,  cold  in  their  white  linen 
path,  and  on  through  the  crooked  corri- 
dors haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  extinct  ta- 
bles d'hdte , and  full  of  goblin  shadows. 

He  had  recovered  a noonday  suavity  by 
the  time  he  reached  Colville’s  door,  and 
bowed  himself  out,  after  lighting  the  can- 
dles within,  with  a sweet  plenitude  of  po- 
liteness, which  Colville,  even  in  his  gloomy 
mood,  could  not  help  admiring  in  a man 
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in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  only  one  suspend- 
er up. 

If  there  had  been  a fire,  Colville  would 
have  like  to  sit  down  before  it,  and  take  an 
account  of  his  feelings,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  a bed-chamber  in  a Florentine  hotel  at 
half  past  three  o’clock  on  a winter  morning 
is  not  one  that  invites  to  meditation ; and 
he  made  haste  to  get  into  bed,  with  nothing 
clearer  in  his  mind  than  a shapeless  sense 
of  having  been  trifled  with.  He  ought  not 
to  have  gone  to  a dancing  party,  to  begin 
with,  and  then  he  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  attempted  to  dance;  so  far  he  might 
have  been  master  of  the  situation,  and  was 
responsible  for  it;  but  he  was,  over  and 
above  this,  aware  of  not  having  wished  to 
do  either,  of  having  been  wrought  upon 
against  his  convictions  to  do  both.  He 
regarded  now  with  supreme  loathing  a fan- 
tastic purpose  which  he  had  formed  while 
tramping  round  on  those  women’s  dresses, 
of  privately  taking  lessons  in  dancing,  and 
astonishing  Miss  Graham  at  the  next  ball 
where  they  met.  Miss  Graham!  What 
did  he  care  for  that  child  ? Or  Mrs.  Bow- 
en either,  for  the  matter  of  that  ? Had  he 
come  four  thousand  miles  to  be  used,  to  be 
played  with,  by  them  ? At  this  point  Col- 
ville was  aware  of  the  brutal  injustice  of 
his  mood.  They  were  ladies,  both  of  them, 
charming  and  good, and  he  had  been  a fool ; 
that  was  all.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  been  a fool  for  women.  An  inexpress- 
ible bitterness  for  that  old  wrong,  which, 
however  he  had  been  used  to  laugh  at  it 
and  despise  it,  had  made  his  life  solitary 
and  barren,  poured  upon  his  soul;  it  was 
as  if  it  had  happened  to  him  yesterday. 

A band  of  young  men  burst  from  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  leading  into  the  piazza 
and  straggled  across  it,  letting  their  voices 
flare  out  upon  the  silence,  and  then  drop 
extinct  one  by  one.  A whole  world  of 
faded  associations  flushed  again  in  Col- 
ville’s heart.  This  was  Italy;  this  was 
Florence;  and  he  execrated  the  hour  in 
which  he  had  dreamed  of  returning. 

VII. 

The  next  morning’s  sunshine  dispersed 
the  black  mood  of  the  night  before;  but 
enough  of  Colville’s  self-disgust  remained 
to  determine  him  not  to  let  his  return  to 
Florence  be  altogether  vain,  or  his  sojourn 
so  idle  as  it  had  begun  being.  The  vague 
purpose  which  he  had  cherished  of  study- 
ing the  past  life  and  character  of  the  Flor- 
entines in  their  architecture  shaped  itself 


anew  in  the  half-hour  which  he  gave  him- 
self over  his  coffee ; and  he  turned  it  over  in 
his  mind  with  that  mounting  joy  in  its  ca- 
pabilities which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  any  sort  of  artistic  endeavor.  No  peo- 
ple had  ever  more  distinctly  left  the  im- 
press of  their  whole  temper  in  their  ar- 
chitecture, or  more  sharply  distinguish- 
ed their  varying  moods  from  period  to 
period  in  their  palaces  and  temples.  He 
believed  that  he  could  not  only  supply  that 
brief  historical  sketch  of  Florence  which 
Mrs.  Bowen  had  lamented  the  want  of,  but 
he  could  make  her  history  speak  an  intel- 
ligible, an  unmistakable  tongue  in  every 
monument  of  the  past,  from  the  Etruscan 
wall  at  Fiesole  to  the  cheap,  plain,  and 
tasteless  shaft  raised  to  commemorate 
Italian  Unity  in  the  next  piazza.  With 
sketches  from  his  own  pencil,  illustrative 
of  points  which  he  could  not  otherwise  en- 
force, he  could  make  such  a book  on  Flor- 
ence as  did  not  exist,  such  a book  as  no  one 
had  yet  thought  of  making.  With  this 
object  in  his  mind,  making  and  keeping 
him  young,  he  could  laugh  with  any  one 
who  liked  at  the  vanity  of  the  middle-aged 
Hoosier  who  had  spoiled  a set  in  the  Lan- 
cers at  Madame  Uccelli’s  party ; he  laugh- 
ed at  him  now  alone,  with  a wholly  im- 
personal sense  of  his  absurdity. 

After  breakfast,  he  went  without  delay 
to  Viesseux’s  reading-room,  to  examine 
his  catalogue,  and  see  what  there  was  in  it 
to  his  purpose.  While  he  was  waiting  his 
turn  to  pay  his  subscription,  with  the  peo- 
ple who  surrounded  the  proprietor,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  acquaintances  he  had  made 
at  Mrs.  Bowen’s  passed  in  and  out.  Vies- 
seux’s is  a place  where  sooner  or  later  you 
meet  every  one  you  know  among  the  for- 
eign residents  at  Florence;  the  natives  in 
smaller  proportion  resort  there  too;  and 
Colville  heard  a lady  asking  for  a book  in 
that  perfect  Italian  which  strikes  envy  to 
the  heart  of  the  stranger  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  language  to  know  that  he  never 
shall  master  it.  He  rather  rejoiced  in  his 
despair,  however,  as  an  earnest  of  his  re- 
newed intellectual  life.  Henceforth  his  k 
life  would  be  wholly  intellectual.  He  did 
not  regret  his  little  excursion  into  society; 
it  had  shown  him  with  dramatic  sharpness 
how  unfit  for  it  he  was. 

44  Good-morning  /”  said  some  one  in  a 
bland  under-tone  full  of  a pleasant  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  to  quiet  of  a place 
where  some  others  were  speaking  in  their 
ordinary  tones. 
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Colville  looked  round  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Waters,  and  took  his  friendly  hand. 
“Good-morning — glad  to  see  you,”  he  am 
swered. 

“ Are  you  looking  for  that  short  Floren- 
tine history  for  Mrs.  Bowen’s  little  girl  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Waters,  inclining  his  head 
slightly  for  the  reply.  “ She  mentioned 
it  to  me.” 

By  day  Colville  remarked  more  distinct- 
ly that  the  old  gentleman  was  short  and 
slight,  with  a youthful  eagerness  in  his 
face  surviving  on  good  terms  with  the 
gray  locks  that  fell  down  his  temples  from 
under  the  brim  of  his  soft  felt  hat.  With 
the  boyish  sweetness  of  his  looks  blended 
a sort  of  appreciative  shrewdness,  which 
pointed  his  smiling  lips  slightly  aslant  in 
what  seemed  the  expectation  rather  than 
the  intention  of  humor. 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Colville,  experien- 

Icing  a difficulty  in  withholding  the  fact 
that  in  some  sort  he  was  just  going  to 
write  a short  Florentine  history,  and  find- 
ing a certain  pleasure  in  Mrs.  Bowen’s 
having  remembered  that  he  had  taken  an 
interest  in  Eflfie’s  reading.  He  had  a sud- 
den wish  to  tell  Mr.  Waters  of  his  plan, 
but  this  was  hardly  the  time  or  place. 

They  now  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  librarian,  and  Mr.  Waters  made 
a gesture  of  waiving  himself  in  Colville’s 
favor. 

“No,  no!”  said  the  latter;  “you  had 
better  ask.  I am  going  to  put  this  gentle- 
man through  rather  an  extended  course 
of  sprouts.” 

The  librarian  smiled  with  the  helpless- 
ness of  a foreigner  wiio  knows  his  inter- 
locutor’s English  but  not  the  meaning 
of  it. 

“ Oh,  I merely  wanted  to  ask,”  said  Mr. 
Waters,  addressing  the  librarian,  and  ex- 
plaining to  Colville,  “whether  you  had 
received  that  book  on  Savonarola  yet. 
The  German  one.” 

“ I shall  see,”  said  the  librarian,  and  he 
went  upon  a quest  that  kept  him  some  min- 
X utes. 

“You’re  not  thinking  of  taking  Savo- 
narola’s life,  I suppose  ?”  suggested  Col- 
ville. 

“Oh  no.  Villari’s  book  has  covered 
the  whole  ground  forever,  it  seems  to  me. 
It’s  a wonderful  book.  You’ve  read  it  ?” 

“Yes.  It’s  a thing  that  makes  you  feel 
that,  after  all,  the  Italians  have  only  to 
make  a real  effort  in  any  direction,  and 
they  go  ahead  of  everybody  else.  What 
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biography  of  the  last  twenty  years  can 
compare  with  it  ?” 

“ You’re  right,  sir — you’re  right,”  cried 
the  old  man,  enthusiastically.  “They’re 
a gifted  race,  a people  of  genius.” 

“ I wish  for  their  own  sakes  they’d  give 
their  minds  a little  to  generalship,”  said 
Collvile,  pressed  by  the  facts  to  hedge 
somewhat.  “They  did  get  so  badly 
smashed  in  their  last  war,  poor  fellows.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  I should  like  them 
any  better  if  they  were  better  soldiers. 
Perhaps  the  lesson  of  noble  endurance 
that  they’ve  given  our  times  is  all  that  we 
have  the  right  to  demand  of  them  in  the 
way  of  heroism ; no  one  can  say  they  lack 
courage.  And  sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  simply  outgrowing  the  different 
sorts  of  despotism  that  had  fastened  upon 
them,  till  their  broken  bonds  fell  away 
without  positive  effort  on  their  part,  they 
showed  a greater  sublimity  than  if  they 
had  violently  conquered  their  freedom. 

Most  nations  sink  lower  and  lower  under 
tyranny ; the  Italians  grew  steadily  more 
and  more  civilized,  more  noble,  more  gen- 
tle, more  grand.  It  was  a wonderful  spec- 
tacle— like  a hum  an  soul  perfected  through 
suffering  and  privation.  Every  period  of 
their  history  is  full  of  instruction.  I find 
my  ancestral  puritanism  particularly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  puritanism  of  Savonarola.  ” 

“Then  Villari  hasn’t  satisfied  you  that 
Savonarola  wasn’t  a Protestant  ?” 

. “Oh  yes,  he  has.  I said  his  puritan- 
ism. Just  now  I’m  interested  in  justify- 
ing his  failure  to  myself,  for  it’s  one  of  the 
things  in  history  that  I’ve  found  it  hard- 
est to  accept.  But  no  doubt  his  puritanic 
state  fell  because  it  was  dreary  and  ugly, 
as  the  puritanic  state  always  has  been.  It 
makes  its  own  virtues  intolerable;  puri- 
tanism won’t  let  you  see  how  good  and 
beautiful  the  Puritans  often  are.  It  was 
inevitable  that  Savonarola’s  enemies 
should  misunderstand  and  hate  him.” 

“ You  are  one  of  the  last  men  I should 
have  expected  to  find  among  the  Arra- 
biati ,”  said  Colville. 

“ Oh,  there’s  a great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  Florentine  Arrabiati,  as  well  as  for 
the  English  Malignants,  though  the  Puri- 
tans in  neither  case  would  have  known  how 
to  say  it.  Savonarola  perished  because 
he  was  excessive.  I am  studying  him  in 
this  aspect;  it  is  fresh  ground.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  inquire  just  at  what  point 
a man’s  virtues  become  mischievous  and 
intolerable.” 
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it.  Neither  did  I when  I was  here  before. 
But  it  wouldn’t  escape  me  now.” 

Since  he  had  met  them  he  had  aged 
again,  in  spite  of  his  resolutions  to  the 
contrary ; somehow,  beside  their  buoyancy 
and  bloom,  the  youth  in  his  heart  faded. 

Imogene  had  started  forward  as  soon 
as  he  joined  them,  and  Colville,  with  Ef- 
fie’s  gloved  hand  stolen  shyly  in  his,  was 
finding  it  quite  enough  to  keep  up  with 
her  in  her  elastic  advance. 

She  wore  a long  habit  of  silk,  whose 
fur- trimmed  edge  wandered  diagonally 
across  her  breast  and  down  to  the  edge 
of  her  walking  dress.  To  Colville,  whom 
her  girlish  slimness  in  her  ball  costume 
had  puzzled  after  his  original  impressions 
of  Junonian  abundance,  she  did  not  so 
much  dwindle  as  seem  to  vanish  from  the 
proportions  his  vision  had  assigned  her 
that  first  night  when  he  saw  her  standing 
before  the  mirror.  In  this  out  door  ava- 
tar, this  companionship  with  the  sun  and 
breeze,  she  was  new  to  him  again,  and  he 
found  himself  searching  his  consciousness 
for  his  lost  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
feeling  as  if  he  knew  her  less  and  less. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  she  had  no  very  distinct- 
ive individuality;  perhaps  at  her  age  no 
woman  has,  but  waits  for  it  to  come  to 
her  th  rough  life,  through  experience.  She 
was  an  expression  of  youth,  of  health,  of 
beauty,  and  of  the  moral  loveliness  that 
comes  from  a fortunate  combination  of 
these;  but  beyond  this  she  was  elusive  in 
a way  that  seemed  to  characterize  her  even 
materially.  He  could  not  make  anything 
more  of  the  mystery  as  he  walked  at  her 
side,  and  he  went  thinking — formlessly, 
as  people  always  think  — that  with  the 
child  or  with  her  mother  he  would  have 
had  a community  of  interest  and  feeling 
which  he  lacked  with  this  splendid  girl- 
hood ; he  was  both  too  young  and  too  old 
for  it;  and  then,  while  he  answered  this 
or  that  to  Imogene’s  talk  aptly  enough, 
his  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when  this 
mystery  was  no  mystery,  or  when  he  was 
contemporary  with  it,  and  if  he  did  not 
understand  it,  at  least  accepted  it  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
It  seemed  a longer  time  now  since  it  had 
been  in  his  world  than  it  was  since  he  was 
a child. 

“ Should  you  have  thought,”  she  asked, 
turning  her  face  back  toward  him,  “that 
it  would  be  so  hot  in  the  sun  to-day  ? Oh , 
that  beautiful  river!  How  it  twists  and 
writhes  along!  Do  you  remember  that 
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sonnet  of  Longfellow’s — the  one  he  wrote 
in  Italian  about  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  the 
Arno  twisting  like  a dragon  underneath 
it?  They  say  that  Hawthorne  used  to  live 
in  a villa  just  behind  the  hill  over  there; 
we’re  going  to  look  it  up  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  settled.  Don’t  you  think  his 
books  are  perfectly  fascinating  ?” 

“Yes, ’’said  Colville;  “only  I should 
want  a good  wrhile  to  say  it.” 

“J  shouldn’t!”  retorted  the  girl. 
“When  you’ve  said  fascinating,  you’ve 
said  everything.  There’s  no  other  word 
for  them.  Don’t  you  like  to  talk  about 
the  books  you’ve  read  ?” 

“I  would,  if  I could  remember  the 
names  of  the  characters.  But  I get  them 
mixed  up.” 

“ Oh,  I never  do!  I remember  the  least 
one  of  them,  and  all  they  do  and  say.” 

“I  used  to.” 

“It  seems  to  me  you  used  to  do  every- 
thing.” 

“It  seems  to  me  as  if  I did. 

“ * I remember,  when  I think, 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine.*  *’ 

“Oh,  Tennyson — yes!  He's  fascina- 

ting. Don’t  you  think  lie’s  fascinating  ?” 

“Very,”  said  Colville.  He  was  won- 
dering whether  this  were  the  kind  of  talk 
that  he  thought  was  literary  when  he  was 
a young  fellow. 

4 4 How  perfectly  weird  the  4 Vision  of  Sin’ 
is!”  Imogene  continued.  “ Don’t  you  like 
weird  things  ?” 

“Weird  things?”  Colville  reflected. 
“Yes;  but  I don’t  see  very  much  in  them 
any  more.  The  fact  is,  they  don’t  seem  to 
come  to  anything  in  particular.” 

“ Oh,  I think  they  do ! I’ve  had  dreams 
that  I’ve  lived  on  for  days.  Do  you  ever 
have  prophetic  dreams  ?” 

4 4 Yes ; but  they  never  come  true.  When 
they  do,  I know  that  I didn’t  have  them.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  we  are  all  so  fond  of  the 
marvellous  that  we  can’t  trust  ourselves 
about  any  experience  that  seems  supernat- 
ural. If  a ghost  appeared  to  me  I should 
want  him  to  .prove  it  by  at  least  two  other 
reliable,  disinterested  witnesses  before  I be- 
lieved my  own  account  of  the  matter.” 

“Oh!”  cried  the  girl,  half  puzzled,  half 
amused.  44 Then  of  course  you  don’t  be- 
lieve in  ghosts  ?” 

44  Yes;  I expect  to  be  one  myself  some 
day.  But  I’m  in  no  hurry  to  mingle  with 
them.” 
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Imogene  smiled  vaguely,  as  if  the  talk 
pleased  her,  even  when  it  mocked  the  fan- 
cies and  whims  which,  after  so  many  gen- 
erations that  have  indulged  them,  she  was 
finding  so  fresh  and  new  in  her  turn. 

“Don't  you  like  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
a river  ?”  she  asked,  increasing  her  eager 
pace  a little.  “ I feel  as  if  it  were  bearing 
me  along.” 

“I  feel  as  if  I were  carrying  it,”  said 
Colville.  “ It's  as  fatiguing  as  walking  on 
railroad  ties.” 

“Oh,  that's  too  bad!”  cried  the  girl. 
“How  can  you  be  so  prosaic?  Should 
you  ever  have  believed  that  the  sun  could 
be  so  hot  in  January  ? And  look  at  those 
ridiculous  green  hill-sides  over  the  river 
there ! Don’t  you  like  it  to  be  winter  when 
it  is  winter  ?” 

She  did  not  seem  to  have  expected  any- 
thing from  Colville  but  an  impulsive  ac- 
quiescence, but  she  listened  while  he  de- 
fended the  mild  weather.  “I  think  it's 
very  well  for  Italy,”  he  said.  “It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me — that  is,  it  seems  to  me 
now  for  the  first  time,  but  one  has  to  begin 
the  other  way — as  if  the  seasons  here  had 
worn  themselves  out  like  the  turbulent 
passions  of  the  people.  I dare  say  the 
winter  was  much  fiercer  in  the  times  of 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri.” 

“Oh,  how  delightful!  Do  you  really 
believe  that?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  that  I do.  But  I 
shouldn't  have  much  difficulty  in  proving 
it,  I think,  to  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing.” 

“I  wish  you  would  prove  it  to  mine. 
It  sounds  so  pretty,  I'm  sure  it  must  be 
true.” 

“Oh,  then,  it  isn’t  necessary.  I'll  re- 
serve my  arguments  for  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“You  had  better.  She  isn’t  at  all  ro- 
mantic. She  says  it’s  very  well  for  me 
she  isn’t — that  her  being  matter-of-fact  lets 
me  be  as  romantic  as  I like.” 

“Then  Mrs.  Bowen  isn’t  as  romantic  as 
she  would  like  to  be  if  she  hadn't  charge 
of  a romantic  young  lady  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  say  that.  Dear  me!  I’d 
no  idea  it  could  be  so  hot  in  January.” 
As  they  strolled  along  beside  the  long 
hedge  of  laurel,  the  carriage  slowly  follow- 
ing them  at  a little  distance,  the  sun  beat 
strong  upon  the  white  road,  blotched  here 
and  there  with  the  black  irregular  shad- 
ows of  the  ilexes.  The  girl  undid  the 
pelisse  across  her  breast,  with  a fine  im- 
petuosity, and  let  it  swing  open  as  she 


walked.  She  stopped  suddenly.  4 4 Hark  l 
What  bird  was  that  ?” 

“ ‘ It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the 
lark,’  ” suggested  Colville,  lazily. 

“Oh,  don't  you  think  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet is  divine  ?”  demanded  Imogene, 
promptly  dropping  the  question  of  the 
bird. 

“ I don’t  know  about  Romeo,”  returned 
Colville,  “but  it's  sometimes  occurred  ta 
me  that  Juliet  was  rather  forth-putting.” 

“You  know  she  wasn’t.  It’s  my  favor- 
ite play.  I could  go  every  night.  It's 
perfectly  amazing  to  me  that  they  can  play 
anythiug  else.” 

“You  would  like  it  five  hundred  nights 
in  the  year,  like  Hazel  Kirke  f That 
would  be  a good  deal  of  Romeo,  not  to  say 
Juliet.” 

“ They  ought  to  do  it  out  of  respect  to- 
Shakespeare.  Don’t  you  like  Shake- 
speare ?” 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  the  time  when  I pre- 
ferred Alexander  Smith,”  said  Colville, 
evasively. 

44  Alexander  Smith  Who  in  the  world' 
is  Alexander  Smith  ?” 

“How  recent  you  are!  Alexander 
Smith  was  an  immortal  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1850.” 

“That  was  before  I was  born.  How 
could  I remember  him  ? But  I don't  feel 
so  very  recent  for  all  that.” 

“ Neither  do  I,  this  morning,”  said  Col- 
ville. “ I was  up  at  one  of  Pharaoh's 
balls  last  night,  and  I danced  too  much.” 

He  gave  Imogene  a droll  glance,  and 
then  bent  it  upon  Effie's  discreet  face. 
The  child  dropped  her  eyes  with  a blush 
like  her  mother's,  having  first  sought  pro- 
visional counsel  of  Imogene,  who  turned 
away.  He  rightly  inferred  that  they  all 
had  been  talking  him  over  at  breakfast, 
and  he  broke  into  a laugh  which  they 
joined  in,  but  Imogene  said  nothing  in 
recognition  of  the  fact. 

With  what  he  felt  to  be  haste  for  his  re- 
lief she  said,  “ Don’t  you  hate  to  be  told  to 
read  a book  ?” 

“ I used  to — quarter  of  a century  ago," 
said  Colville,  recognizing  that  this  was  the 
way  young  people  talked,  even  then. 

44  Used  to  ?”  she  repeated.  “ Don’t  you 
now  ?” 

“No;  I’m  a great  deal  more  tractable 
now.  I always  say  that  I shall  get  the 
book  out  of  the  library.  I draw  the  line  at 
buying.  I still  hate  to  buy  a book  that 
people  recommend.” 
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“What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to 
buy  ?” 

“ Oh,  no  kind.  I think  we  ought  to  get 
all  our  books  out  of  the  library.” 

“Do  you  never  like  to  talk  in  ear- 
nest?” 

“Well,  not  often,”  said  Colville.  “Be- 
cause, if  you  do,  you  can’t  say  with  a good 
conscience  afterward  that  you  were  only 
in  fun.” 

“Oh!  And  do  you  always  like  to  talk 
so  that  you  can  get  out  of  things  after- 
ward ?” 

“No.  I didn’t  say  that,  did  I ?” 

“Very  nearly,  I should  think.” 

“Then  I’m  glad  I didn’t  quite.” 

“ I like  people  to  be  outspoken — to  say 
everything  they  think,”  said  the  girl,  re- 
garding him  with  a puzzled  look. 

“Then  I foresee  that  I shall  become  a 
favorite,”  answered  Colville.  “I  say  a 
great  deal  more  than  I think.” 

She  looked  at  him  again,  with  envy, 
with  admiration,  qualifying  her  perplex- 
ity. They  had  come  to  a point  where 
some  moss-grown,  weather-beaten  statues 
stood  at  the  corners  of  the  road  that  trav- 
ersed the  bosky  stretch  between  the  ave- 

Inues  of  the  Cascine.  “Ah,  how  beautiful 
they  are!”  he  said,  halting,  and  giving 
himself  to  the  rapture  that  a blackened 
garden  statue  imparts  to  one  who  beholds 
it  from  the  vantage-ground  of  sufficient 
years  and  experience. 

“Do  you  remember  that  story  of 
Heine’s,”  he  resumed,  after  a moment,  “of 
the  boy  who  steals  out  of  the  old  castle  by 
moonlight,  and  kisses  the  lips  of  the  gar- 
den statue,  fallen  among  the  rank  grass  of 
the  ruinous  parterres?  And  long  after- 
ward, when  he  looks  down  on  the  sleep  of 
the  dying  girl  where  she  lies  on  the  green 
sofa,  it  seems  to  him  that  she  and  that 
statue  are  the  same  ?” 

“Oh!”  deeply  sighed  the  young  girl. 
“No;  I never  read  it.  Tell  me  what  it  is. 
I must  read  it.” 

“The  rest  is  all  talk — very  good  talk, 
but  I doubt  whether  it  would  interest  you. 
He  goes  on  to  talk  of  a great  many  things 
— of  the  way  Bellini  spoke  French,  for  ex- 
ample. He  says  it  was  blood-curdling, 
horrible,  cataclysmal.  He  brought  out 
the  poor  French  words  and  broke  them 
upon  the  wheel,  till  you  thought  the  whole 
world  must  give  way  with  a thunder- 
crash.  A dead  hush  reigned  in  the  room  ; 
the  women  did  not  know  whether  to  faint 
or  fly ; the  men  looked  down  at  their  pan- 
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taloons,  and  tried  to  realize  what  they  had 
on.” 

“Oh,  how  perfectly  delightful!  how 
shameful!”  cried  the  girl.  “ I must  read 
it.  What  is  it  in  ? What  is  the  name  of 
the  story  ?” 

“ It  isn’t  a story,”  said  Colville.  “Did 
you  ever  see  anything  lovelier  than  these 
statues  ?” 

4 4 No,”  said  Imogene.  4 4 Are  they  good  ?” 

4 4 They  are  much  better  than  good — they 
are  the  very  worst  rococo.” 

44  What  makes  you  say  they  are  beauti- 
ful, then  ?” 

4 4 Why,  don’t  you  see  ? They  commem- 
orate youth,  gayety,  brilliant,  joyous  life. 

That’s  what  that  kind  of  statues  were  made 
for — to  look  on  at  rich,  young,  beautiful 
people  and  their  gallantries;  to  be  danced 
before  by  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  play- 
ing at  shepherds  and  shepherdesses ; to  be 
driven  past  by  marcheses  and  contessinas 
flirting  in  carriages ; to  be  hung  with  scarfs- 
and  wreaths;  to  be  parts  of  eternal  fetes 
champitres.  Don’t  you  see  how  bored 
they  look  ? When  I first  came  to  Italy  I 
should  have  detested  and  ridiculed  their 
bad  art;  but  now  they’re  exquisite — the 
worse,  the  better.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  in  the  world  you 
do  mean,”  said  Imogene,  laughing  un- 
easily. 

“Mrs.  Bowen  would.  It’s  a pity  Mrs. 

Bowen  isn’t  here  with  us.  Miss  Effie,  if 
I lift  you  up  to  one  of  those  statues,  will 
you  kindly  ask  it  if  it  doesn’t  remember 
a young  American  signore  who  was  here 
just  before  the  French  Revolution  ? I 
don’t  believe  it’s  forgotten  me.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Imogene.  “It’s  time 
we  were  walking  back.  Don’t  you  like 
Scott  ?”  she  added.  “I  should  think  you 
would  if  you  like  those  romantic  things. 

I used  to  like  Scott  so  much!  When  I 
was  fifteen  I wouldn’t  read  anything  but 
Scott.  Don’t  you  like  Thackeray  ? Oh, 
he’s  so  cynical!  It’s  perfectly  delight- 
ful.” 

“ Cynical  ?”  repeated  Colville,  thought- 
fully. “I  was  looking  into  The  New- 
comes  the  other  day,  and  I thought  he 
was  rather  sentimental.” 

“Sentimental!  Why,  what  an  idea! 

That  is  the  strangest  thing  I ever  heard 
of.  Oh!”  she  broke  in  upon  her  own 
amazement,  “don’t  you  think  Browning’s- 
4 Statue  and  the  Bust’  is  splendid  ? Mr. 

Morton  read  it  to  us— to  Mrs.  Bowen,  I 
mean.” 
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Colville  resented  this  freedom  of  Mr. 
Morton's,  lie  did  not  know  just  why;  then 
his  pique  was  lost  in  sarcastic  recollection 
of  the  time  when  he  too  used  to  read  po- 
ems to  ladies.  He  had  read  that  poem  to 
Lina  Ridgely  and  the  other  one. 

“Mrs.  Bowen  asked  him  to  read  it," 
Imogene  continued. 

“Did  she  ?"  asked  Colville,  pensively. 

“And  then  we  discussed  it  afterward. 
We  had  a long  discussion.  And  then  he 
read  us  the  4 Legend  of  Pornic,’  and  we  had 
a discussion  about  that.  Mrs.  Bowen  says 
it  was  real  gold  they  found  in  the  coffin ; 
but  I think  it  was  the  girl’s  4 gold  hair.’  I 
don’t  know  which  Mr.  Morton  thought. 
Which  do  you  ? Don’t  you  think  the  4 Le- 
gend of  Pornic’  is  splendid  ?’’ 

“Yes,  it’s  a great  poem,  and  deep,"  said 
Colville.  They  had  come  to  a place  where 
the  bank  sloped  invitingly  to  the  river. 
“Miss  Effie,"  he  asked, “wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  down  and  throw  stones  into  the 
Arno?  That’s  what  a river  is  for,”  he 
added,  as  the  child  glanced  toward  Imo- 
gene  for  authorization — “to  have  stones 
thrown  into  it." 

“Oh,  let  us!"  cried  Imogene,  rushing 
down  to  the  brink.  “I  don’t  want  to 
throw  stones  into  it,  but  to  get  near  it — to 
get  near  to  any  bit  of  nature.  They  do 
pen  you  up  so  from  it  in  Europe !’’  She 
stood  and  watched  Colville  skim  stones 
over  the  current.  “When  you  stand  by 
the  shore  of  a swift  river  like  this,  or  near 
a railroad  train  when  it  comes  whirling 
by,  don't  you  ever  have  a morbid  im- 
pulse to  fling  yourself  forward  ?’’ 

44  Not  at  my  time  of  life,"  said  Colville, 
stooping  to  select  a flat  stone.  “Morbid 
impulses  are  one  of  the  luxuries  of  youth." 
He  threw  the  stone,  which  skipped  tri- 
umphantly far  out  into  the  stream.  4 4 That 
was  beautiful,  wasn’t  it,  Miss  Effie  ?" 

44  Lovely  1"  murmured  the  child. 

He  offered  her  a flat  pebble.  “ Would 
you  like  to  try  one  ?” 

“ It  would  spoil  my  gloves,"  she  said, 
in  deprecating  refusal. 

44  Let  me  try  it!"  cried  Imogene.  “ I’m 
not  afraid  of  my  gloves." 

Colville  yielded  the  pebble,  looking  at 
her  with  the  thought  of  how  intoxicating 
he  should  once  have  found  this  bit  of  will- 
ful abandon,  but  feeling  rather  sorry  for  it 
now.  44  Oh,  perhaps  not,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  upon  hers  and  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

She  returned  his  look,  and  then  she 


dropped  the  pebble  and  put  her  hand  back 
in  her  muff,  and  turned  and  ran  up  the 
bank.  44  There’s  the  carriage.  It’s  time 
we  should  be  going."  At  the  top  of  the 
bank  she  became  a mirror  of  dignity,  a 
transparent  mirror  to  his  eye.  4 4 Are  you 
going  back  to  town,  Mr.  Colville  ?"  she 
asked,  with  formal  state.  44  We  could  set 
you  down  anywhere." 

44  Thank  you,  Miss  Graham.  I shall  be 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  your  very  kind  of- 
fer. Allow  me."  He  handed  her  cere- 
moniously to  the  carriage;  he  handed  Ef- 
fie Bowen  even  more  ceremoniously  to  the 
carriage,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand 
while  he  offered  the  other.  Then  he 
mounted  to  the  seat  in  front  of  them. 
44  The  weather  has  changed,"  he  said. 

Imogene  hid  her  face  in  her  muff,  and 
Effie  Bowen  bowed  hers  against  Imogene's 
shoulder. 

A sense  of  the  girl’s  beauty  lingered  in 
Colville’s  thought  all  day,  and  recurred 
to  him  again  and  again;  and  the  ambi- 
tious intensity  and  enthusiasm  of  her  talk 
came  back  in  touches  of  amusement  and 
compassion.  How  divinely  young  it  all 
was,  and  how  lovely!  He  patronized  it 
from  a height  far  aloof. 

He  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  for 
the  hotel  table,  and  he  went  to  lunch  at 
a restaurant.  He  chose  a simple  tratto- 
ria, the  first  he  came  to,  and  he  took  his 
seat  at  one  of  the  bare,  rude  tables,  where 
the  joint  saucers  for  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a small  glass  for  tooth-picks,  with  a much- 
scraped  porcelain  box  for  matches,  express- 
ed an  uncorrupted  Florentinity  of  custom. 
But  when  he  gave  his  order  in  off-hand 
Italian,  the  waiter  answered  in  the  French 
which  waiters  get  together  for  the  travel- 
ler’s confusion  in  Italy,  and  he  resigned 
himself  to  whatever  chance  of  acquaint- 
ance might  befall  him.  The  place  had  a 
companionable  smell  of  stale  tobacco, 
and  the  dim  light  showed  him  on  the 
walls  of  a space  dropped  a step  or  two 
lower,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a variety  of 
sketches  and  caricatures.  A waiter  was 
laying  a large  table  in  this  space,  and 
when  Colville  came  up  to  examine  the 
drawings  he  jostled  him,  with  due  apolo- 
gies, in  the  haste  of  a man  working  against 
time  for  masters  who  will  brook  no  delay. 
He  was  hurrying  still  when  a party  of 
young  men  came  in  and  took  their  places 
at  the  table,  aud  began  to  rough  him  for 
his  delay.  Colville  could  recognize  sev- 
eral of  them  in  the  vigorous  burlesques  on 
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tlie  walls,  and  as  others  dropped  in  the 
grotesque  portraitures  made  him  feel  as  if 
he  had  seen  them  before.  They  all  talk- 
ed at  once,  each  man  of  his  own  interests, 
except  when  they  joined  in  a shout  of 
mockery  and  welcome  for  some  new-com- 
er. Colville,  at  his  risotto,  almost  the 
room’s  length  away,  could  hear  what  they 
thought,  one  and  another,  of  Botticelli 
and  Michelangelo;  of  old  Piloty’s  things 
at  Munich;  of  the  dishes  they  had  served 
to  them,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  Chianti ; 
of  the  respective  merits  of  German  and 
Italian  tobacco;  of  whether  Inglehart  had 
probably  got  to  Venice  yet;  of  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  Billings,  and  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  want  of  modelling  in 
Simmons’s  nose  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  Italian  accent;  of  the  overrated  col- 
oring of  some  of  those  Venetian  fellows; 
of  the  delicacy  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and 
of  the  genius  of  Babson’s  tailor.  Babson 
was  there  to  defend  the  cut  of  his  trou- 
sers, and  Billings  and  Simmons  were  pre- 
sent to  answer  for  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pictures  of  those  who  had 
called  their  habits  and  features  into  ques- 
tion. When  it  came  to  this,  all  the  voices 
joined  in  a jolly  uproar.  Derision  and  de- 
nial broke  out  of  the  tumult,  and  present- 
ly they  were  all  talking  quietly  of  a re- 
ception which  some  of  them  were  at  the 
day  before.  Then  Colville  heard  one  of 
them  saying  that  he  would  like  a chance 
to  paint  some  lady  whose  name  he  did  not 
catch,  and  “She  looks  awfully  sarcastic,” 
one  of  the  young  fellows  said. 

“ They  say  she  is,”  said  another.  4 4 They 
say  she’s  awfully  intellectual.” 

“ Boston  ?”  queried  a third. 

“No;  Kalamazoo.  The  centre  of  cul- 
ture is  out  there  now.” 

“She  knows  how  to  dress,  anyhow,” 
said  the  first  commentator.  “I  wonder 
what  Parker  would  talk  to  her  about  when 
he  was  painting  her?  He’s  never  read 
anything  but  Poe’s  4 Ullalume.’  ” 

“Well,  that’s  a good  subject— 4 Ulla- 
lume.’” 

“ I suppose  she’s  read  it  ?” 

“ She’s  read  ’most  everything, they  say.” 

“What’s  an  Ullalume,  anyway,  Par- 
ker ?” 

One  of  the  group  sprang  up  from  the 
table  and  drew  on  the  wall  what  lie  la- 
belled 44  An  Ullalume.”  Another  rapidly 
depicted  Parker  in  the  moment  of  sketch- 
ing a young  lady;  her  portrait  had  got 
as  far  as  the  eyes  and  nose  when  some 
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one  protested : “ Oh,  hello ! No  personal- 
ities.” 

The  draughtsman  said,  “Well,  all 
right!”  and  sat  down  again. 

4 1 Hall  talked  with  her  the  most.  What 
did  she  say,  Hall  ?” 

“Hall  can’t  remember  words  in  three 
syllables,  but  he  says  it  was  mighty  brill- 
iant and  mighty  deep.” 

4 4 They  say  she’s  a niece  of  Mrs.  Bowen's. 

She’s  staying  with  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

Then  it  was  the  wisdom  and  brilliancy 
and  severity  of  Imogene  Graham  that 
these  young  men  stood  in  awe  of ! Col- 
ville remembered  how  the  minds  of  girls 
of  twenty  had  once  dazzled  him.  “And, 

yes, ”  he  mused,  “ she  must  have  believed 
that  we  were  talking  literature  in  the 
Cascine.  Of  course  I should  have  thought 
it  an  intellectual  time  when  I was  at  that 
age,”  he  owned  to  himself  with  forlorn 
irony. 

The  young  fellows  went  on  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Bowen,  whom  it  seemed  they  had 
known  the  winter  before.  She  had  been 
very  polite  to  them ; they  praised  her  as 
if  she  were  quite  an  old  woman. 

“But  she  must  have  been  a very  pretty 
girl,”  one  of  them  put  in. 

“Well,  she  has  a good  deal  of  style 

yet. ” 

“Oh  yes,  but  she  never  could  have 
been  a beauty  like  the  other  one.” 

On  her  part,  Imogene  was  very  sober 
when  she  met  Mrs.  Bowen,  though  she 
had  come  in  flushed  and  excited  from  the 
air  and  the  morning’s  adventure.  Mrs. 
Bowen  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  placidly 
reading;  a vase  of  roses  on  the  little  table 
near  her  diffused  the  delicate  odor  of  win- 
ter roses  through  the  room;  all  seemed 
very  still  and  dim,  and  of  another  time, 
somehow. 

Imogene  kept  away  from  the  fire,  sit- 
ting down,  in  the  provisional  fashion  of 
women,  with  her  things  on;  but  she  un- 
buttoned her  pelisse  and  flung  it  open. 

Eflie  had  gone  to  her  room. 

“ Did  you  have  a pleasant  drive  ?”  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Bowen. 

“Very,”  said  the  girl. 

44  Mr.  Morton  brought  you  these  roses,” 
continued  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“ Oh,”  said  Imogene,  with  a cold  glance 
at  them. 

“The  Flemmings  have  asked  us  to  a 
party  Thursday.  There  is  to  be  dancing.” 

44  The  Flemmings  ?” 

44  Yes.”  As  if  she  now  saw  reason  to 
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do  so,  Mrs.  Bowen  laid  the  book  face 
downward  in  her  lap.  She  yawned  a lit- 
tle, with  her  hand  on  her  mouth.  “Did 
you  meet  any  one  you  knew  ?” 

“Yes;  Mr.  Colville.”  Mrs.  Bowen  cut 
her  yawn  in  half.  “We  got  out  to  walk 
in  the  Cascine,  and  we  saw  him  coming 
in  at  the  gate.  He  came  up  and  asked  if 
he  might  walk  with  us.” 

“Did  you  have  a pleasant  walk  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Bowen,  a breath  more  chillily  than 
she  had  asked  if  they  had  a pleasant 
drive. 

“ Yes,  pleasant  enough.  And  then  we 
came  back  and  went  down  the  river-bank, 
and  he  skipped  stones,  and  we  took  him  to 
his  hotel.” 

“ Was  there  anybody  you  knew  in  the 
Cascine  ?” 

“Oh  no;  the  place  was  a howling  wil- 
derness. I never  saw  it  so  deserted,”  said 
the  girl,  impatiently.  “It  was  terribly 
hot  walking.  I thought  I should  burn 
up.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  answer  anything; 
she  let  the  book  lie  in  her  lap. 

“What  an  odd  person  Mr.  Colville  is!” 
said  Imogene,  after  a moment.  “Don’t 
you  think  lie's  very  different  from  other 
gentlemen  ?” 

“Why  ?” 

“Oh,  he  has  such  a peculiar  way  of 
talking.” 

“What  peculiar  way  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Plenty  of  the 
young  men  I see  talk  cynically,  and  I do 
sometimes  myself — desperately,  don’t  you 
know.  But  then  I know  very  well  we 
don’t  mean  anything  by  it.” 

“And  do  you  think  Mr.  Colville  does  ? 
Do  you  think  he  talks  cynically  ?” 

Imogene  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
reflected.  “No,”  she  returned,  slowly, “ I 
can’t  say  that  he  does.  But  he  talks  light- 
ly, with  a kind  of  touch  and  go  that  makes 
you  feel  that  he  has  exhausted  all  feeling. 
He  doesn’t  parade  it  at  all.  But  you  hear 
between  the  words,  don’t  you  know,  just 
as  you  read  between  the  lines  in  some 
kinds  of  poetry.  Of  course  it’s  everything 
in  knowing  what  lie’s  been  through.  He’s 
perfectly  unaffected;  and  don’t  you  think 
he’s  good  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  sighed  Mrs.  Bowen.  “In  his 
way.” 

“But  he  sees  through  you.  Oh,  quite! 
Nothing  escapes  him,  and  pretty  soon  he 
lets  out  that  he  has  seen  through  you,  and 
then  you  feel  so  flat ! Oh,  it’s  perfectly 


intoxicating  to  be  with  him.  I would 
give  the  world  to  talk  as  he  does.” 

“What  was  your  talk  all  about  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  I suppose  it  would 
have  been  called  rather  intellectual.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  smiled  infinitesimally. 
But  after  a moment  she  said,  gravely: 
“Mr.  Colville  is  very  much  older  than 
you.  He’s  old  enough  to  be  your  father.” 

“Yes,  I know  that.  You  feel  that  he 
feels  old, and  it’s  perfectly  tragical.  Some- 
times when  he  turns  that  slow, dull, melan- 
choly look  on  you,  he  seems  a thousand 
years  old.” 

44  I don’t  mean  that  he’s  positively  old,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “ He’s  only  old  compar- 
atively.” 

“Oh  yes;  I understand  that.  And  I 
don’t  mean  that  he  really  seems  a thousand 
years  old.  What  I meant  was,  he  seems 
a thousand  years  off,  as  if  he  were  still 
young,  and  had  got  left  behind  somehow. 
He  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  some 
impassable  barrier,  and  you  want  to  get 
over  there  and  help  him  to  our  side,  but 
you  can’t  do  it.  I suppose  his  talking  in 
that  light  way  is  merely  a subterfuge  to 
hide  his  feeling,  to  make  him  forget.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  fingered  the  edges  of  her 
book.  “You  mustn’t  let  your  fancy  run 
away  with  you,  Imogene,”  she  said,  with 
a little  painful  smile. 

“ Oh,  I like  to  let  it  run  away  with  me. 
And  when  I get  such  a subject  as  Mr.  Col- 
ville,there’s  no  stopping.  I can’t  stop, and 
I don’t  wish  to  stop.  Shouldn’t  you  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
crushed  at  the  exhibition  he  made  of  him- 
self in  the  Lancers  last  night  ? He  wasn’t 
the  least  embarrassed  when  he  met  me,  and 
the  only  allusion  he  made  to  it  was  to  say 
that  he  had  been  up  late,  and  had  danced 
too  much.  Wasn’t  it  wonderful  he  could 
do  it  ? Oh,  if  I could  do  that !” 

4 4 1 wish  he  could  have  avoided  the  oc- 
casion for  his  bravado,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“I  think  I was  a little  to  blame,  per- 
haps,” said  the  girl.  “ I beckoned  him  to 
come  and  take  the  vacant  place.” 

“ I don’t  see  that  that  was  an  excuse,” 
returned  Mrs.  Bowen,  primly. 

Imogene  seemed  insensible  to  the  tone, 
as  it  concerned  herself ; it  only  apparent- 
ly reminded  her  of  something.  “Guess 
what  Mr.  Colville  said,  when  I had  been 
silly,  and  then  tried  to  make  up  for  it  bjr 
being  very  dignified  all  of  a sudden  ?” 

4 4 1 don’t  know.  How  had  you  been 
silly  ?” 
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The  servant  brought  in  some  cards.  Im- 
ogene  caught  up  the  pelisse  which  she  had 
been  gradually  shedding  as  she  sat  talking 
to  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  by 
another  door. 

They  did  not  recur  to  the  subject.  But 
that  night,  when  Mrs.  Bowen  went  to  say 
good-night  to  Effie, after  the  child  had  gone 
to  bed,  she  lingered. 

“ Effie,”  she  said  at  last,  in  a husky  whis- 
per,44  what  did  Imogene  say  to  Mr. Colville 
to-day  that  made  him  laugh  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  the  child.  44  They 
kept  laughing  at  so  many  things.” 

“Laughing?” 

44  Yes;  he  laughed.  Do  you  mean  to- 
ward the  last,  when  he  had  been  throwing 
stones  into  the  river  ?” 

44  It  must  have  been  then.” 

The  child  stretched  herself  drowsily. 
44  Oh,  I couldn’t  understand  it  all.  She 
wanted  to  throw  a stone  in  the  river,  but 
he  told  her  she  had  better  not.  But  that 
didn’t  make  him  laugh.  She  was  so  very 
stiff  just  afterward  that  he  said  the  w'ea- 
ther  had  changed,  and  that  made  us  laugh.  ” 

44  Was  that  all  ?” 

44  We  kept  laughing  ever  so  long.  I 


never  saw  any  one  like  Mr.  Colville.  How 
queerly  the  fire  shines  on  your  face!  It 
gives  you  such  a beautiful  complexion.” 

44  Does  it  ?” 

44  Yes,  lovely.”  The  child’s  mother  stoop- 
ed over  and  kissed  her.  44  You’re  the  pret- 
tiest mamma  in  the  world,”  she  said, throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her  neck.  4 4 Sometimes 
I can’t  tell  whether  Imogene  is  prettier  or 
not,  but  to-night  I’m  certain  you  are.  Do 
you  like  to  have  me  think  that?” 

44  Yes,  yes.  But  don’t  pull  me  down  so ; 
you  hurt  my  neck.  Good-niglit.” 

The  child  let  her  go.  44 1 haven’t  said 
my  prayer  yet,  mamma.  I was  think- 
ing.” 

44  Well,  say  it  now,  then,”  said  the  mo- 
ther, gently. 

When  the  child  had  finished  she  turned 
upon  her  cheek.  44  Good-niglit,  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  went  about  the  room  a little 
while, picking  up  its  pretty  disorder.  Then 
she  sat  down  in  a chair  by  the  hearth,  where 
a log  was  still  burning.  The  light  of  the 
flame  flickered  upon  her  face,  and  threw 
upon  the  ceiling  a writhing,  fantastic 
shadow,  the  odious  caricature  of  her  gen- 
tle beauty. 
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[AN  alive!  of  all  the  outlandish!” 
This  was  the  unspoken  phrase  in 
Minerva  Poindexter’s  mind  as  she  watch- 
ed a little  scene  which  was  going  on  near 
by.  44 1 suppose  it's  peekin’,  but  I don’t 
believe  they’d  mind.  What  in  the  name 
of  all  creation  are  they  at  ?” 

Behind  one  of  the  old  houses  of  Gracias 
there  was  a broad  open  space  which  had 
once  been  a field.  On  the  far  edge  of  this 
sunny  waste  stood  some  negro  cabins, 
each  brilliant  with  whitewash,  and  pos- 
sessing a shallow  little  garden  of  its  own 
gay  with  flowers;  in  almost  every  case, 
above  the  low  roof  rose  the  clear  green  of 
a clump  of  bananas.  A path  bordered  by 
high  bushes  led  from  the  town  to  this  lit- 
tle settlement,  and  here  it  was  that  Celes- 
tine,  herself  invisible,  had  stopped  to  look 
through  a rift  in  the  foliage.  A negro 
woman  was  coming  down  the  dusty  track 
which  passed  in  front  of  the  cabins ; on  her 
head  she  carried  a large  bundle  tied  up  in  a 
brightly  colored  patchwork  counterpane. 
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As  she  drew  near  the  first  house  she  espied 
her  friend  Mrs.  Johnson  sitting  on  her 
front  step  enjoying  the  air,  with  the  last 
young  Johnson,  Nando,  on  her  knee.  The 
first  woman  (Celestine  knew  that  she  was 
called  Jinny)  stopped,  put  one  arm  akim- 
bo, and,  steadying  her  bundle  with  the 
other  hand,  began  to  sway  herself  slightly 
from  side  to  side  at  the  hips,  while  her  bare 
feet,  which  were  plainly  visible,  together 
with  a space  of  bare  ankle  above,  coming 
out  below  her  short  cotton  skirt,  moved 
forward  in  a measured  step,  the  heel  of 
the  right  being  placed  diagonally  against 
the  toes  of  the  left,  and  then  the  left  in  its 
turn  advanced  with  a slow  level  sweep, 
and  placed  diagonally  across  the  toes  of 
the  right.  There  was  little  elevation  of 
the  sole,  the  steps,  though  long,  being  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  ground,  but  with- 
out touching  it,  until  the  final  down  press- 
ure, which  was  deep  and  firm.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  liberty  allowed : it  was  a 
very  exact  measure  that  Jinny  was  tread- 
ing; the  tracks  made  by  her  heel,  the 
broad  spread  of  her  foot,  and  the  five  toes 
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in  the  white  dust,  followed  each  other 
regularly  in  even  zigzags  which  described 
half-circles.  Thus  swaying  herself  rhyth- 
mically, turning  now  a little  to  the  right, 
now  a little  to  the  left,  Jinny  slowly  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Johnson,  who  regarded  her 
impassively,  continuing  to  trot  Nando 
without  change  of  expression.  But  when 
Jinny  had  come  within  a distance  of  fif- 
teen feet,  suddenly  Mrs.  Johnson  rose, 
dropped  her  offspring  (who  took  it  philo- 
sophically), and  began  in  her  turn  to  sway 
herself  gently  from  side  to  side,  and  then, 
with  arms  akimbo,  her  bare  feet  perform- 
ing the  same  slow,  exact  evolutions,  she 
advanced  with  gravity  to  meet  Jinny,  the 
two  now  joined  in  a crooning  song.  They 
met,  circled  round  each  other  three  times 
with  the  same  deliberate  step  and  motion, 
their  song  growing  louder  and  louder. 
Then  Mrs.  Johnson  shook  her  skirts,  flung 
out  her  arms  with  a wild  gesture,  and 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  had  begun, 
walking  back  to  her  door  step  and  pick- 
ing up  Nando,  while  Jinny,  advancing  and 
taking  up  a comfortable  position  on  one 
broad  foot  (idly  stroking  its  ankle  mean- 
while with  the  dust-whitened  sole  of  the 
other),  the  two  fell  into  conversation,  with 
no  allusion  either  by  word  or  look  to  the 
mystic  exercises  of  the  moment  before. 

“Howdy,  Mis’  Johnson?”  said  Jinny, 
as  though  she  had  just  come  up.  “ How’s 
Mister  Johnson  dis  mawnin’  ? Speck  lie’s 
bettah  ; I year  he  wuz.” 

“Yessum,  Miss  Jinny  More,  yessum. 
He’s  bettah,  dat’s  de  fac’ ; he’s  mighty  nigh 
’bout  well  agin,  Mister  Johnson  is,  tank 
de  Lawd !” 

“Save  us!  what  mistering  and  misus- 
ing !”  said  Celestine  to  herself.  She 
watched  them  a moment  longer,  the  col- 
ored people  being  still  a profound  mystery 
to  her.  Then  she  emerged  from  her  bush- 
bordered  path,  and  making  her  way  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  hurriedly  delivered  her  mes- 
sage : Mrs.  Harold  would  like  to  have  her 
come  to  the  eyrie  for  a while  to  act  as 
nurse  for  Mrs.  Rutherford. 

For  that  lady  had  met  with  an  unfor- 
tunate accident;  while  stepping  from  her 
phaeton  she  had  fallen,  no  one  knew  how 
or  why,  and  though  the  phaeton  was  low 
and  the  ground  soft,  she  had  injured  one 
of  her  knees  so  seriously  that  it  was  fear- 
ed that  she  would  not  be  able  to  walk  for 
some  time.  Once  fairly  in  bed  and  obliged 
to  remain  there,  other  symptoms  had  de- 
veloped themselves,  so  that  she  appeared 
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to  have,  as  the  sympathetic  Betty  (wha 
had  hurried  up  from  East  Angels,  bring- 
ing Garda  with  her)  expressed  it,  “ a little, 
just  a little , you  know,  and  only  the  very 
nicest  part,  of  course,  of  pretty  much  ev- 
erything under  the  sun.”  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  Katrina  Rutherford  natu- 
rally required  a good  deal  of  waiting  upon. 
And  after  the  time  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Margaret  and  Celestine  for  several 
days  and  nights,  Dr.  Kirby  peremptorily 
intervened,  and  told  Margaret  to  send  for 
Looth  Johnson,  “the  best  nurse  in  Gra- 
cias—the  best,  in  fact,  south  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.”  Looth  was  Telano’s  mother: 
this  was  in  her  favor  with  Celestine.  But 
when  the  poor  Vermont  spinster  was  act- 
ually face  to  face  with  her,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  a person  who  danced  with 
bare  black  legs  in  the  dusty  road  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  could  be  either  the  mo- 
ther of  the  spotlessly  attired  Telano  or  the 
sort  of  attendant  required  by  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford. Dr.  Kirby's  orders,  peremptory 
as  they  were,  Celestine  herself  would  have 
freely  disobeyed ; but  she  did  not  dare  dis- 
obey them  when  they  had  been  repeated 
by  Margaret  Harold. 

“ It’s  where  your  son  is,”  she  explain- 
ed, desperately,  forcing  herself  to  think  of 
Telano’s  snowy  jackets  as  she  caught  an- 
other glimpse  of  his  mother’s  toes. 

“I  knows  whar  ’tis,”  replied  Looth, 
who  had  risen  and  dropped  a courtesy. 
And  then,  as  Celestine  departed,  hurrying 
away  with  an  almost  agitated  step,  “Te- 
lano ’lows  she’s  a witch,”  she  said  to  Jin- 
ny, in  a low  voice,  as  the  two  looked  after 
the  spare  erect  figure  in  its  lath-like  black 
gown.  “ I ’lows,  hovvsumebber,  it's  juss 
ribs  an’  bones  an’  all  knucklely  up  de 
back  ; nubbuddy  ’ain’t  'seed  so  many 
knucklelies!  I say,  Jinny,  ’tain’t  much 
honeyin’  roun’  she's  eber  been  boddered 
wid,  I reckon.”  And  the  two  women 
laughed,  though  restraining  themselves 
to  low  tones,  with  the  innate  civility  of 
their  race. 

Meanwhile  it  was  taking  Minerva  Poin- 
dexter the  entire  distance  of  the  walk 
home  to  compose  herself  after  that  dan- 
cing, and  more  especially  after  the  un- 
seemly amplitude  of  the  two  large,  come- 
ly black  women,  an  amplitude  which  she 
would  have  confined  immediately',  if  she 
had  had  the  power,  in  gowns  of  firm  fibre 
made  after  a straight  fashion  she  knew, 
in  which,  by  means  of  a system  of  re- 
strictive seams  in  unexpected  places,  the^ 
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modeller  was  able  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  even  the  most  expansive  redundancy. 

At  present  Mrs.  Rutherford  was  absorb- 
ing the  time  of  Margaret,  Celestine,  Evert 
Winthrop;  of  Betty  Carew,  who,  sending 
Garda  to  stay  with  the  Moores,  remained 
herself  with  dear  Katrina;  of  Dr.  Kirby, 
who  paid  three  visits  a day;  of  Telano, 
Cyndy,  Maum  Jube,  and  Aunt  Dinah- 
Jim,  who  had  transferred  herself  and  her 
disorderly  skill  to  the  kitchen  of  the  eyrie. 
During  the  only  other  serious  illness  Ka- 
trina Rutherford  had  known,  one  of  her 
friends  had  remarked,  “Oh,  she’s  such  a 
philanthropist!” 

“Philanthropist  ?”  said  another,  inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Yes;  she  has  such  a wonderful  talent 

I for  employing  people.  That’s  philanthro- 
py nowadays,  you  know,  and  I think  Ka- 
trina could  employ  the  whole  town.” 

Lootli  arriving,  still  redundant  but  spot- 
lessly neat  in  a loose  white  linen  short 
gown  over  a brilliant  yellow  cotton  skirt, 
a red  handkerchief  arranged  as  a turban, 
white  stockings,  and  broad,  low  shoes 
(which  were  soundless),  supplied  an  ele- 
ment of  color  at  the  eyrie,  as  well  as 
abundant  tact,  a sweet,  cooing  voice,  and 
soft  strong  arms  for  lifting.  She  called 
Mrs.  Rutherford  “honey,”  and  changed 
her  position  skillfully  and  sympathetical- 
ly twenty  times  a day.  Mrs.  Rutherford 
liked  the  skill;  even  better  she  liked  the 
sympathy;  she  had  often  complained  that 
there  was  very  little  true  sensibility  in  ei- 
ther Margaret  or  Celestine.  To  hear  and 
see  Looth  persuade  her  patient  to  eat  her 
dinner  was  a daily  entertainment  to  Win- 
throp. It  was  the  most  persuasive  coax- 
ing ever  heard,  and  Mrs.  Rutherford,  while 
never  once  losing  her  martyr  expression, 
greatly  enjoyed  it;  there  was  some  differ- 
ent method  of  tender  urging  for  each  dish. 
Celestine,  who  was  not  a jealous  person, 
looked  on  with  deep  though  concealed  in- 
terest, never  failing  to  be  in  the  room, 
apparently  engaged  with  something  else, 
when  Looth  appeared  with  the  tray. 
Though  she  understood  her  mistress’s  foi- 
bles perfectly,  she  was  yet  at  heart  fond 
of  her  (she  had  dressed  her  too  long  not 
to  be),  and  would  have  felt  her  business 
in  life  at  an  end  if  separated  from  her. 
But  she  could  no  more  have  called  her 
“my  dove,”  and  cooed  over  her  with  soft 
enthusiasm  when  she  had  eaten  a slice  of 
venison,  than  she  could  have  danced  at 
noon  bare  legged  in  the  dusty  road. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  these  helpers,  Mrs. 
Rutherford  did  not  improve.  If  she  did 
not  grow  worse,  she  did  not  grow  better. 

At  last  she  declared  that  she  should  never 
grow  better  so  long  as  she  must  hear,  day 
and  night,  the  wash  of  the  water  on  the 
near  beach;  now  it  was  only  a teasing 
ripple,  which  still  she  must  listen  for,  now 
a long  regular  swell,  to  which  she  found 
herself  forced  mentally  to  beat  time.  As 
they  could  not  take  away  the  sea — even 
Looth  could  not  coo  it  away — there  was 
some  uneasiness  at  the  eyrie  as  to  what 
the  result  would  be;  they  decided  that  it 
was  but  a fancy,  and  that  she  would  soon 
forget  it.  But  Katrina  Rutherford  did 
not  forget.  At  length  there  came  three 
nights  in  succession  during  which  she  did 
not  sleep  “a  moment.”  She  announced 
to  Winthrop  that  she  should  soon  be  in 
need  of  no  more  sleep,  “save  the  last  long 
one.”  Dr.  Kirby,  who  still  profoundly 
admired  her — she  continued  to  look  very 
handsome  after  Celestine  had  attired  her 
for  the  day  in  a dressing-gown  of  delicate 
hue,  covered  with  white  lace,  a dainty  lit- 
tle lace  cap  lightly  resting  on  her  soft  hair 
— Dr.  Kirby  said  to  Winthrop  that  un- 
strung nerves  were  a serious  matter,  and 
that  though  her  idea  about  the  water  was 
a fancy,  of  course,  the  loss  of  three  nights’ 
sleep  was  anything  but  fanciful.  They 
could  not  move  the  sea;  but  they  could 
move  her,  and  they  must.  The  next  ques- 
tion was — where  ? The  Seminole  being  as 
near  the  water  as  the  eyrie,  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  gained  by  going  there.  Betty 
promptly  offered  her  own  house,  and  was 
full  of  plans  for  taking  in  their  whole 
party  under  her  hospitable  roof.  But 
Mrs.  Rutherford  confided  to  her  nephew 
that  the  sighing  of  the  pines  all  round 
Betty’s  domicile  would  be  as  “madden- 
ing” as  the  water,  if  not  worse.  “I’d 
rather  they’d  howl,”  she  said. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Kirby  in  her  black 
silk  visite,  her  parasol  held  high  above 
her  head,  and  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion directly  over  it,  though  the  after- 
noon sun,  slanting  from  the  west,  shone 
steadily  into  her  eyes  underneath,  so  that 
she  was  kept  winking  and  blinking  all 
the  way.  She  came  to  offer  their  resi- 
dence; the  full  half  of  it  stood  empty, 
and,  needless  to  say,  that  she  and  Regi- 
nald would  be  right  glad  if  the  ladies 
would  accept  it.  But  Mrs.  Rutherford 
confided,  to  Margaret  this  time,  that  no- 
thing would  induce  her  to  go  there. 
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1 1 She  would  be  sure  to  come  in  every  day 
with  cookies  hidden  somewhere  about 
her,  and  then  nibble .” 

“ They’re  wafers,  I think,”  said  Marga- 
ret, laughing. 

“Wafers  or  cookies,  she  crunches  when 
she  eats  them ; I’ve  heard  her,”  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford declared.  “It’s  all  very  well  for 
you  to  laugh,  Margaret;  you  have  no  sen- 
sitiveness. I wish  I had  a cooky  now,” 
she  went  on,  irrelevantly — “a  real  one; 
or  else  a jumble,  or  a cruller,  or  an  oley- 
koek.  But  there’s  no  getting  anything 
in  this  desolate  place;  their  one  idea  is 
plum-cake — plum-cake !” 

Mrs.  Kirby  was  followed  by  Mr.  Moore, 
who  brought  a note  from  his  wife,  cor- 
dially placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  North- 
ern party  ‘ ‘ five  pleasant  rooms  at  the  rec- 
tory,” which  could  be  made  ready  for 
them  at  any  time  upon  shortest  notice. 

“They  haven’t  more  than  six  in  all,” 
commented  Winthrop.  “Does  this  mean, 
do  you  suppose,  that  they  intend  to  shut 
themselves  up  into  one,  and  give  up  to  us 
all  the  rest  ?” 

“Very  probably,”  Margaret  answered. 

But  the  Moores  were  not  obliged  to 
make  good  their  generous  offer.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  said  that  she  could  not  possi- 
bly live  in  the  house  with  an  invalid. 
“Always  little  messes  being  carried  clink- 
ing upstairs  on  waiters,  or  left  standing 
outside  of  doors  for  people  to  tumble  over, 
the  cups,  with  dregs  of  tea  in  them,  set 
into  each  other.  It’s  horrid !” 

“But  there  are  no  stairs  at  the  rectory,” 
suggested  Winthrop. 

“Don’t  be  catalogue-ish,  Evert;  you 
step  into  them  a great  deal  worse  on  a 
ground-floor,”  replied  his  aunt. 

Meanwhile  the  sea  still  washed  the  beach 
under  the  eyrie,  and  now,  too,  the  nerves 
of  almost  everybody  in  it,  for  neither  Mar- 
garet nor  Celestiue  could  sleep  when  Mrs. 
Rutherford  could  not;  even  Winthrop, 
at  the  Seminole,  found  himself  wakeful, 
listening  to  the  little  soft  sound,  and  think- 
ing of  his  suffering  aunt.  For  in  spite  of 
her  fancies  and  her  fairly  good  appetite, 
in  spite  of  her  rich  dressing-gowns  and 
carefully  arranged  hair,  Aunt  Katrina  un- 
doubtedly did  suffer.  Already  her  eyes 
had  begun  to  have  something  of  a sunken 
look.  To  Margaret  and  Winthrop  she 
appeared  sometimes  to  be  seeing  them 
through  a slight  haze,  and  to  be  trying, 
though  ineffectually,  to  pierce  it.  4 4 That 
dreadful  water  on  the  beach!  that  dread- 


ful water!”  was  still  her  constant  com- 
plaint. 

“Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  go 
down  to  East  Angels  ?”  suggested  Dr.  Kir- 
by to  Margaret  one  morning.  “ The  mo- 
tion of  a carriage  she  couldn’t  bear  at  pre- 
sent, but  she  could  go  down  very  well  in 
the  Emperadora .” 

But  Margaret  thought  she  would  not 
like  it  at  all. 

“How  do  you  know,  without  asking, 
what  I should  like  at  all  ?”  Aunt  Katrina 
demanded  when  Margaret  repeated  to  her 
this  little  conversation.  Aunt  Katrina 
liked  to  have  all  the  little  conversations 
repeated.  “Don’t  imagine,  Margaret.  I 
beg,  that  you  know  all  my  feelings  by  in- 
tuition.” 

Later  in  the  day  came  Evert.  “Dr. 
Kirby  has  a fantastic  plan  for  your  going 
down  to  East  Angels  to  stay  for  a while, 
Aunt  Katrina.  But  I told  him  that  you 
didn’t  like  East  Angels.” 

“Where  did  you  get  that  idea?  But 
of  course  from  Margaret,  who  thinks  she 
knows  everything.  East  Angels  is  a 
charming  old  place.” 

“Oh!”  said  her  nephew,  rather  aston- 
ished, remembering  various  adjectives  she 
had  applied  to  it;  “decayed”  had  been  a 
favorite  one. 

“ I have  always  thought  it  charming,” 
pursued  the  lady.  And  then  she  began 
to  enumerate  its  good  points.  It  vras  too 
far  from  the  lagoon  to  be  troubled  by  that 
tiresome  sound  of  the  water;  it  had  no 
pines  near  it  to  tease  people  to  death  with 
their  sighing;  there  would  be  no  old  la- 
dies to  drop  in  with  their  cookies  and  nib- 
ble; and  there  were  no  invalids,  with  tea- 
cups being  sent  clinking  upstairs  (Mi's. 
Rutherford  herself  drank  chocolate).  The 
one  objection  was  that  Dr.  Reginald  would 
have  a long  ride  every  morning  to  get  to 
her.  But  Dr.  Reginald,  coming  in  at  this 
moment,  gallantly  volunteered,  in  case 
she  should  go  down  there,  to  spend  a week 
with  them  by  way  of  beginning.  In  the 
evenings  they  could  play  cribbage  until 
she  should  feel  drowsy,  for  she  certaiulv 
would  feel  drowsy  down  there  among 
the  — he  had  almost  said  “pines,”  but 
stopped  ill  time;  then  he  thought  of  live- 
oaks,  but  remembered  that  she  consider- 
ed them  “dreary.”  Among  the — he  had 
nearly  brought  out  44  magnolias,”  but  rec- 
ollected that  she  disliked  their  perfume, 
and  that  she  had  called  the  myrtles  “scraw- 
ny.” “ Among  the  andromedas,”  he  con- 
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eluded  at  last,  pronouncing  the  word  firm- 
ly, determined  not  to  abandon  it. 

“Oh,  andromedas.  Aromatic?”  in- 
quired the  patient,  languidly. 

“Immensely  so,”  replied  the  Doctor. 
“ Im — mensely  /” 

The  next  day,  coming  in  again  and  find- 
ing that  the  poor  lady  had  passed  another 
bad  night,  and  that  at  half  past  nine  in 
the  morning  she  had  burst  into  teal’s,  and 
called  Looth  her  “only  friend,”  as  that 
turbaned  handmaid  was  feeding  her  with 
the  softest  sympathy  and  toast,  he  took 
Winthrop  to  the  north  piazza  and  seri- 
ously advised  the  change. 

“But  East  Angels  is  still  Garda’s,”  said 
Winthrop.  “I  don’t  see  how  we  can  go 
there.” 

“She  will  be  delighted  to  have  you.  I 
don’t  think  Garda  is  happy  at  present  when 
long  separated  from  Mrs.  Harold,”  went 
on  the  speaker,  candidly.  “Mrs.  Harold 
has  had  a wonderfully  cheering  influence 
over  her,  poor  child,  since  her  mother’s 
death.  Garda  has  been  so  unlike  herself 
— I hardly  know  what  to  call  it — passive, 

[perhaps.  I presume  you  have  not  noticed 
the  change,  but  ma  and  I have.” 

Winthrop  thought  he  had  noticed.  But 
all  he  said  was:  “We  should  have  to  send 
down  the  servants, and — and  a good  many 
other  things, I’m  afraid.  The  party  would 
be  large.  It  would  be  like  taking  posses- 
sion, so  many  of  us.” 

“Don’t  let  that  trouble  you,”  said  the 
Doctor,  balancing  himself  in  his  old  way. 
“ In  the  matter  of  guests,  our  feeling  here 
has  always  been  that  the  more  we  had  un- 
der our  roof  the  better;  yes,  the  better.” 

“It  is  true  that  the  place  is  to  be  mine 
as  soon  as  I can  get  a title.  You  are  the 
guardian;  perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to 
rent  it  until  then  ?” 

“Sir,” said  the  Doctor,  stopping  his  bal- 
ancing, “ we  will  not  speak  of  rent.”  And 
in  truth  rent  was  not  a word  esteemed  in 
Gracias.  Nobody  “rented”  there,  and  no- 
body “boarded”;  each  man  lived  in  his 
own  house,  and  sat  at  his  own  table.  The 
roof  might  be  in  need  of  repairs,  and  the 
table  bare,  but  they  were  at  least  his  own. 
4 4 As  you  have  remarked,  I am  Miss  Thorne’s 
guardian,  and  as  such  I can  assure  you 
that  she  will  be  right  glad  to  entertain  you 
all  at  East  Angels,  and  for  as  long  a time 
as  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  so  favor 
her.” 

Thus  it  was  arranged  they  were  all  to 
pay  Garda  a visit.  It  was  to  be  ignored 
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that  workmen  were  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
old  house,  and  all  the  resources  of  Gracias- 
a-Dios  strained  to  the  utmost  to  make  the 
rooms  accord  with  the  many  requirements 
of  Mrs.  Rutherford;  it  was  to  be  ignored 
that  six  servants  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  added.  Garda  appeared  at  the 
eyrie,  and  gave  her  invitation.  She  seem- 
ed to  think  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Doctor  did — it  was  a visit.  She  had  all 
the  air  of  a hostess,  though  rather  a list- 
less one. 

Nothing  in  this  young  girl  had  Margaret 
Harold  admired  more  than  the  untroubled 
way  in  which  she  had  accepted  her  new 
friend’s  assistance.  Mrs.  Rutherford, who 
was  very  industrious  in  prodding  for  mo- 
tive (she  considered  it  a praiseworthy  in- 
dustry, and  felt  that  much  sham  would 
have  remained  unrevealed  without  her), 
had  long  ago  announced  that  Garda’s  af- 
fection for  Margaret  was  based  upon  her 
own  pennilessness  and  Margaret’s  fortune. 

If  this  were  so,  there  was  at  least  no  ea- 
gerness about  it.  The  girl  accepted  all  that 
Margaret  did  simply;  sweetly  enough, but 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  funeral  ex- 
penses had  been  paid  by  the  Gracias 
friends;  they  had  claimed  this  as  their 
privilege.  But  since  then  Margaret  had 
provided  for  everything, from  Garda’s  new 
mourning  garb  to  the  money  for  the  daily 
housekeeping  at  East  Angels — sums  which 
Betty  Carew  had  disbursed  with  her  nicest 
care,  which  were  yet,  in  spite  of  her  efforts, 
a mad  expenditure  when  compared  with 
the  economies  of  Mrs.  Thorne.  The  lean, 
clean  larder  of  East  Angels  had  had  a sense 
of  repletion  that  was  almost  wicked,  and  had 
felt  itself  carried  wildly  back  to  the  days 
of  Old  Madam,  who  had  spent  the  last  of 
the  Duero  capital  in  making  herself  com- 
fortable, smiling  back  wickedly  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  Melissa  Whiting  when  the  latter 
had  tried  to  save  some  of  it. 

Margaret  could  not  but  contrast  Garda’s 
simple  way  with  the  scruples,  the  inward 
distress,  which  she  herself  should  have 
been  a victim  to  if  she  had  been  placed  at 
that  age  in  such  a situation,  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  the  care  of  a comparative 
stranger,  at  best  a new  friend.  But  here 
was  a nature  which  could  accept  unre- 
servedly and  generously.  It  seemed  to 
her  a noble  trait.  She  said  this  to  Mrs. 
Rutherford  in  answer  to  one  of  that  lady’s 
attacks. 

“If  the  positions  were  to  be  reversed, 

Aunt  Katrina,  I am  sure  she  would  be  just 
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the  same;  she  would  give  in  the  way  in 
which  she  now  accepts;  she  would  share 
everything  with  me  with  the  same  unre- 
serve, and  without  a second  thought.” 

“Give  me  the  second  thoughts,  then,” 
said  Aunt  Katrina.  “I  must  say  I can 
not  see  the  nobility  in  it  that  you  and 
Evert  see.”  (This  was  quite  true;  Aunt 
Katrina  never  saw  nobility,)  “The  girl 
has  always  had  what  she  wanted,  and  she's 
got  it  now;  that’s  all  there  is  of  it.  Evert 
talks  about  her  being  so  contented;  most 
of  us  are  contented,  I suppose,  when  every 
wish  is  gratified,  and  if  you  would  look  at 
it  fairly,  without  all  this  decoration  you 
have  added  to  it,  you  would  see  that  hers 
have  always  been.  Evert  brings  up  their 
poverty — it  has  all  come  out,  of  course, 
since  the  mothers  death.  But,  poor  or 
not  poor,  Garda  at  least  always  had  what 
she  wanted  ; there  were  always  honey 
cakes  and  oranges  for  her,  and  those  old 
servants  would  wait  upon  her  when  they 
would  not  speak  to  her  mother.  She  has 
never  lifted  her  hand  to  do  anything  in 
her  life  but  swing  in  her  hammock,  smell 
her  roses,  and  play  with  that  crane.  Evert 
keeps  harping — what  simple  things  they 
were  to  give  her  so  much  pleasure.  But 
somebody  had  to  work  to  keep  up  even  the 
4 simple  things.’  And  that  somebody  was 
her  mother.  Simple — of  course  they  were 
simple;  she  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  she  is  only  sixteen;  she 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  see  anything 
else.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  laziness 
which  is  shown  by  that  hammock,  and 
the  epicureanism  which  comes  out  in  the 
honey  cakes  and  oranges,  yes,  and  the 
roses  too,  and  the  frivolity  which  makes 
her  find  amusement  by  the  hour  in  play- 
ing with  that  dreadful  crane — all  these  are 
a very  pretty  development  of  tempera- 
ment in  a girl  of  that  age.” 

Over  this  dark  picture  Margaret  was 
unable  to  resist  a laugh. 

“Laugh  on,”  said  Aunt  Katrina,  omi- 
nously. “You  will  live  to  come  to  my 
opinion.” 

But  Margaret  continued  to  think  Garda’s 
free  acceptance  the  sign  of  a generous  na- 
ture. The  girl  judged  her  benefactress  by 
herself ; if  she  had  been  the  one  to  bestow 
the  kindness,  she  would  not  have  liked  a 
parade  of  obligation,  effusive  thanks;  Mar- 
garet therefore  would  not  like  them  either. 

But  if  Garda  did  not  turn  the  conversa- 
tion toward  Margaret’s  material  gifts,  she 
did  turn  it,  and  warmly,  upon  the  delight 


it  was  to  her  that  her  friend  was  to  be  at 
East  Angels;  upon  that  point  she  was  ef- 
fusive enough.  “ Note  1 can  live,”  she 
said. 

“There's  something  so  tiresome  in  being 
with  Aunt  Betty  Carew  day  after  day,” 
she  added,  meditatively.  “Don't  you 
think  so  ?” 

“She  has  been  extremely  kind  to  you,” 
Margaret  answered. 

“Yes,  she’s  very  kind;  there's  nobody 
kinder.  That  doesn’t  make  her  any  the 
less  wandering  in  her  conversation,  or 
any  the  less  easily  flushed.  Do  you  re- 
member how  pretty  my  dear  little  mother 
was  ? She  had  such  a nice  straight  little 
nose  it  was  a pleasure  to  look  at  her.  You 
have  a lovely  nose  too,  Margaret;  it’s  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  Oh,  won’t  you  stay 
at  East  Angels  until  it  is  time  to  go  North  ? 
In  that  way,  as  I am  to  go  with  you,  we 
shouldn’t  be  separated  at  all.” 

“Aunt  Katrina  may  tire  of  East  Angels 
in  two  days,”  Margaret  answered. 

“We  won’t  allow  it.  We’ll  am  use  her!” 
Garda  declared  with  soft  energy. 

But  something  else  was  to  amuse  poor 
Aunt  Katrina.  She  made  the  little  jour- 
ney comfortably,  one  beautiful  morning, 
on  the  Emperadora,  surrounded  by  her 
little  retinue,  of  which  Betty  was  one;  she 
enjoyed  her  installation,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  new  room;  she  enjoyed  the  con- 
gratulations of  Dr.  Kirby,  when,  later  in 
the  day,  he  came  down  for  his  week’s  visit, 
and  she  played  cribbage  with  him  for  a 
little  while  in  the  evening.  Her  nephew 
too  was  there;  she  had  required  his  pre- 
sence. “You  must  come,  of  course,  Evert,” 
she  said;  “I  couldn’t  possibly  stay  away 
down  in  that  lonely  place  without  you.” 
So  Evert  had  been  obliged  to  install  him- 
self as  well  as  his  aunt;  he  took  up  his 
abode  not  unwillingly  in  the  old  house 
wdiich  he  expected  some  day  to  own. 

After  the  cribbage,  Aunt  Katrina  went 
to  bed,  and  passed  a night  of  blessed  ob- 
livion, unteased  by  the  whining  water: 
that  had  been  her  latest  term  for  it — that 
it  whined.  But  after  a fewr  days  of  this 
delightful  rest,  a fresh  assortment  of  pains 
lifted  their  heads.  The  Doctor  first  al- 
luded to  them  as  rheumatic.  But  Aunt 
Katrina  wrould  not  accept  that  suggestion. 
He  then  called  them  “suppressed  gout.” 
This  was  better;  Aunt  Katrina  had  always 
had  a certain  sort  of  esteem  for  gout.  Be- 
sides, suppressed  gout  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tion; Aunt  Katrina,  having  very  shapely 
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feet,  took  the  opportunity,  the  very  clay  she 
accepted  the  name,  to  have  herself  lifted 
to  the  sofa,  where  these  same  members,  in 
delicate  slippers,  reposed  upon  a bear  skin, 
only  half  concealed  by  an  Iudia  shawl. 

But  these  little  vanities  could  be  for- 
given: they  could  even  be  encouraged 
(and  were  by  the  quick-witted  Looth),  if 
they  had  the  power  to  make  her  forget 
her  pain.  The  pain  was  of  the  kind  she 
herself  described  as  “wearing.”  Fortu- 
nately it  was  not  constant;  there  were 
many  free  intervals.  But  during  these 
intervals  she  was  often  tired ; and  Katrina 
Rutherford  had  lived  such  an  easy,  com- 
fortable life  that  she  had  almost  never 
been  tired  before.  This  fatigue  after  pain 
sometimes  extended  to  her  mind,  and  made 
her  irritable  and  nervous.  On  these  days 

I no  one  could  soothe  her  but  Margaret, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  one 
must  try.  Margaret  must  read  to  her, 
read  her  to  sleep;  Margaret  must  sit  in  a 
certain  place,  and  sit  still;  she  must  not 
leave  the  room ; nobody  must  speak  to  her 
but  Margaret — the  others  could  say  what 
was  necessary  through  her.  During  one 
of  her  free  intervals  she  explained  to  Win- 
throp  that  it  was  Margaret’s  voice  that 
soothed  her;  “it’s  so  hard,” she  said. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  that  quality  would 
be  particularly  soothing,”  Wintlirop  ^an- 
swered. 

“On  the  contrary,  it’s  the  very  one — 
that  is,  for  me.  I only  need  her  when 
I’ve  been  reduced  to  a pulp — like  the  pulp 
in  the  paper  mills — by  pain ; at  such  times 
that  hard  voice  of  hers  is  the  first  firm 
thing  I can  take  hold  of;  I crystallize 
round  it  by  degrees,  and  gradually  get 
back  some  shape  and  strength  again.” 

Margaret’s  voice  was  not  in  the  least 
hard;  it  was  low  and  clear;  when  it  took 
on  certain  intonations,  very  sweet.  But 
Winthrop  did  not  remind  his  aunt  of  this ; 
she  could  crystallize  round  any  adjectives 
that  pleased  her  in  her  moments  of  rest; 
her  nephew’s  usual  championship  of  jus- 
tice was  postponed  until  she  should  be 
better. 

During  this  time  Celestine  and  Looth 
were  often  obliged  to  be  companions ; there 
were  certain  things  they  each  did  which 
no  one  else  could  do  as  well,  and  therefore 
neither  one  could  be  spared.  To  Celestine 
it  was  a weird  experience,  this  sitting  up  at 
night  in  the  large  bare  room  of  a strange 
old  Spanish  house  (a  house  which  had 
been  inhabited  for  generations  by  Papists), 
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opposite  a great  black  woman  in  a red  tur- 
ban, who  was  in  the  habit  of  dancing  bare- 
legged  in  the  roads  in  the  middle  of  the 
day;  and  all  this  on  a winter  night  with 
roses  blooming  outside  in  the  garden,  and 
the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms  coming  in 
through  the  half-closed  windows — a win- 
ter night  which  seemed  to  have  gone 
astray  from  some  other  world.  The  ab- 
sence of  cold  in  winter  climates  abroad 
Celestine  had  accepted  without  opposition; 
it  was  only  part  of  their  general  outland- 
ishness. But  that  such  foreign  eccentrici- 
ties should  exist  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  the  sensible  Stars  and 
Stripes,  this  she  by  no  means  approved; 
like  many  other  persons,  she  could  not 
help  believing  that  frost-tipped  noses  were 
an  accompaniment  of  general  republican 
simplicity  and  virtue,  and  that  a good  con- 
science and  east  wind  could  not  be  long 
separated  without  danger  to  morals. 

She  had  never  alluded  to  the  dance. 

But  one  night  Looth  herself  alluded  to  it. 
“Specks  yer  seen  us,  Miss  Selsty,  dat  day 
you  wuz  down  dar  fur  to  ax  me  to  come 
up  yer  to  nuss — specks  yer  seen  me  an’ 

Jinny  ?” 

Celestine  nodded  grimly:  a confession 
was  evidently  on  the  way. 

“Yessum,  Miss  Selsty,  I reckoned  yer 
seen  us.  We  wuz  shoutin' Looth  went 
on,  with  gentle  satisfaction.  “I’s  a very 
rilligeous  ’oman,  Miss  Selsty,  yessum. 

An’  so’s  Jinny  too.” 

All  the  Gracias  friends  came  down  oft- 
en to  East  Angels  to  inquire  after  Mi’s. 
Rutherford;  Madam  Ruiz  and  Madam  Gi- 
ron came  over  from  their  respective  plan- 
tations. De  Torrez,  however,  did  not  come. 

He  remained  at  home,  and  sent  his  respect- 
ful inquiries  by  his  aunt.  Neither  the 
Doctor  nor  Mr.  Moore  had  betrayed  his  se- 
cret; these  two  gentlemen  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  betraying  anybody.  De  Torrez 
did  not  altogether  like  their  reticence  upon 
this  particular  occasion;  he  could  not  see 
that  it  was  a subject  upon  which  reticence 
was  required.  In  the  old  days  (the  only 
days  he  cared  much  about)  the  position  of 
suitor,  devoted  suppliant  for  his  lady’s 
favor,  was  an  honorable  one,  one  distinct- 
ly recognized.  He  should  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  occupying  it  now.  But  if  these 
friends  would  not  tell,  he  could  not.  To 
tell  would  not  accord  with  his  present 
posture  of  waiting  in  silence,  the  silence 
of  ardor.  “Posture”  was  his  own  word; 
no  one  else  would  have  dreamed  of  ap- 
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plying  it  to  the  immovably  erect  bearing 
of  this  self-con  trolled  young  man.  Gra- 
cias, too,  was  having  veritable  postures  to 
look  at.  These  were  the  attitudes  of  Man- 
uel Ruiz,  which  were  new  and  surprising. 
After  that  first  burst  of  fury  (which  De 
Torrez  had  witnessed)  he  had  taken  to 
riding  over  the  barren  at  headlong  speed 
on  his  large,  thin  black  horse,  with  several 
knives  stuck  in  his  belt — a belt  whose 
presence  (in  itself  brigandish)  he  had  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  tying  over  it  round 
his  slim  waist  a scarlet  sash.  Next  he 
had  suddenly  appeared  as  a man  of  dissi- 
pations, a scoffer;  he  haunted  the  two 
small,  rather  sleepy  bar-rooms  of  Gracias, 
smoking  large  cigars,  wearing  his  som- 
brero much  on  one  side,  and  in  public 
places — the  plaza,  for  instance — made  cyn- 
ical remarks  about  the  fairer  sex.  Mrs. 
Moore  confided  to  Mrs.  Kirby  that  they 
had  4 4 been  told”  that  these  remarks  were 
accompanied  by  cold  laughter.  This  was 
worse  even  than  the  knives  and  the  gal- 
loping, and  Gracias  was  considering  what 
had  better  be  done,  when,  lo!  Manuel  ap- 
peared among  them  playing  a third  part. 
He  was  not  only  himself,  but  far  more 
mellifluous  even  than  he  had  ever  been 
before;  his  manner,  indeed,  when  he  met 
any  of  these  ladies,  having  in  it  such 
a delicate  yet  keenly  personal  admira- 
tion, such  an  appreciation  of  what  they 
had  been  as  well  as  of  what  they  were, 
that  all  of  them,  even  stout,  honest  Betty, 
and  little  Mi's.  Kirby  herself,  under  her 
high-held  parasol,  were  set  to  blushing  a 
little,  without  knowing  why,  and  to  vague- 
ly adjusting  their  front  hair  with  a touch 
or  two,  only  to  become  conscious  of  it 
later,  and  say  to  themselves,  angrily,  that 
that  boy  ought  to  have  a good  horsewhip- 
ping! Manuel  called  upon  all  his  friends 
and  all  his  mother’s  friends  (except  Garda 
at  East  Angels),  and  could  hardly  sit  in  a 
chair.  Upon  seeing  him,  the  idea  W’as  that 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  a divan;  he 
seemed  always  to  have  come  from  the  sip- 
ping of  nectar,  to  have  touched  nothing 
but  rose  leaves.  Having  thus  thrown 
abundant  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  town,  he 
took  his  departure.  As  he  had  long  threat- 
ened, he  was  going  to  see  the  world.  He 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Harold  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  “take  in”  New  York.  And 
then  he  sailed  on  a coasting  schooner  for 
Key  West,  with  four  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  in  his  pocket. 

Gracias  knew  nothing  of  the  real  cause 


of  all  this.  Madam  Ruiz,  Manuel’s  broad- 
shouldered  and  martial-looking,  but  in  re- 
ality sighingly  gentle,  sentimental  step- 
mother, was  not  in  his  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  Garda.  But  she  would  not  have 
credited  the  story,  even  if  she  had  been, 
for  she  firmly  believed  her  handsome  step- 
son to  be  invincible  from  the  Everglades 
to  the  Altamalia.  During  the  long,  warm, 
midsummer  afternoons,  when  flat  Patri- 
cio, low  in  the  blue  sea,  had  not  a shadow, 
this  lady,  in  her  thick  white  house,  the 
broad  rooms  darkened  by  the  closed  shut- 
ters, was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  herself 
with  many  romances  about  this.  For 
your  warm,  still  countries  are  ever  the 
land  of  the  story-teller.  Madam  Ruiz 
now  and  then  told  her  stories  to  her  hus- 
band. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  said  that  gentleman;  “he 
inherits  it  all  from  me.”  He  was  partial- 
ly paralyzed,  and  sat  all  day  in  his  chair. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  Manuel  about 
much,  he  envied  him  so.  He  took  more 
comfort  in  the  children  of  this  second 
marriage — a flock  of  brown-skinned,  chat- 
tering little  girls,  who  would  be  sure  to 
grow  up  dark,  lovely,  and  gentle,  with 
serene,  affectionate  eyes,  and  the  sweetest 
voices  in  the  world,  in  which  to  call  him 
their  44  dearest  papa.” 

De  Torrez  kept  his  friend’s  secret  punctil- 
iously, as  it  was  not  to  his  credit.  It  was 
very  much  against  his  credit  to  have  gone 
as  he  did  to  Garda,  De  Torrez  thought. 

As  for  Garda  herself,  she  said  afterward 
that  she  did  not  mention  it  because  she 
did  not  think  it  of  consequence  enough  to 
mention.  She  did  not  like  to  tell  things; 
she  was  not  a narrator  (this  was  one  of  her 
mother’s  words).  Besides,  it  w^as  not  in- 
teresting. The  girl  had  a very  decided 
way  about  what  wras  and  was  not  inter- 
esting. But  she  stopped  there;  she  did 
not  explain  to  others;  she  had  the  air  of 
not  taking  the  trouble  even  to  explain  to 
herself  the  grounds  upon  which  these  de- 
cisions had  been  formed.  That  they  wore 
formed,  that  was  enough  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Evert  Winthrop  was  very  fond  of  the 
pine- barrens.  He  could  scarcely  have 
told  why.  They  seemed  to  him  to  have  a 
marked  character  of  their  owTn ; their  green 
aisles  were  as  unlike  the  broad  roll  of  the 
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prairie  as  they  were  unlike  the  usual  thick 
growth  of  the  American  forest  further 
north.  The  pines  of  the  barren  stood 
apart  from  each  other;  they  were  not  even 
in  clusters  or  pairs.  To  a Northerner, 
riding  or  walking  for  the  first  time  across 
the  broad  sun -barred  spaces  under  them, 
the  feeliug  was  that  this  separated  growth 
was  the  final  outer  fringe  of  some  thick 
forest  within,  that  it  would  soon  come  to 
an  end,  widen  out,  and  disappear.  But  it 
never  did  disappear;  the  single  trees  went 
on  rising  in  the  same  slender  way  from 
the  open  ground.  They  continued  to  rise 
for  miles.  And  when  the  new-comer  had 
once  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  would 
soon  stop,  when  he  had  once  become  ac- 
customed to  the  sparse  unmingled  growth, 
it  seemed  beautiful  and  more  beautiful  in 
a way  of  its  own ; as  slender  girls  will 
sometimes  seem  more  exquisite  in  their 
fair  meagreness  than  the  maturer  women 
about  them  with  their  sumptuous  shoul- 
ders and  arms. 

For  one  thing,  the  barrens  were  the 
home  of  all  the  breezes;  winds  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  could  sweep 
through  their  aisles  as  freely  as  though  no 
trees  were  there : the  foliage  was  far  above. 
But  though  the  winds  could  blow  as  they 
liked,  they  yet  had  to  take  something  of 
the  influences  of  the  place  as  they  passed, 
and  the  one  most  akin  to  them  was  the 
aromatic  odor  of  the  trees — pines  long  sun- 
warmed,  never  touched  by  ice  or  snow. 
These  odors  they  gathered  up  and  bore 
along,  so  that  if  it  was  a breeze  from  the 
south,  one  felt  like  sitting  still  and  breath- 
ing the  soft  fragrance  forever;  and  if  it 
was  a north  wind,  careering  down  the 
broad  vistas,  the  resinous  tang  it  carried 
gave  a sort  of  excitement  which  could  find 
its  best  expression  in  the  gallops  of  a fast 
horse  over  the  levels.  At  least  so  Win- 
tlirop  thought.  And  he  had  often  been 
guilty  of  riding  for  miles  at  a speed  which 
he  would  not  have  acknowledged  at  the 
North;  it  seemed  boyish  to  ride  at  that 
rate  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  glow  and 
the  spicy  wind  on  one's  cheeks. 

The  barrens  were  always  green.  But 
it  was  not  the  green  of  the  Northern  for- 
est; it  was  the  dark,  tranquil,  unchanging 
hue  of  the  South.  The  ground  was  cover- 
ed thickly  with  herbage  and  little  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  flower  stalks  had  made 
their  way  through,  pushing  themselves 
up  as  high  as  they  could  in  order  to  get 
their  heads  out  in  the  sunshine;  there 
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they  swung  merrily  to  and  fro,  and  look- 
ed about  them — violets  so  broad  and  bright 
that  one  could  recognize  their  blueness  at 
a distance,  red  bells  of  the  calopogon,  the 
yellow  and  lavender  of  pinguiculas  rising 
from  their  prim  little  rosettes  of  leaves 
down  below;  near  the  pools  the  pitcher- 
plants;  nearer  still,  hiding  in  thickets,  the 
ferns.  Some  of  the  ferns  did  not  hide; 
the  Royal  Osmunda  came  outside  and  lift- 
ed its  head  and  cinnamon  wands  high  in 
the  air  like  a tree.  The  pools  were  a won- 
der. How  came  they  there  in  so  dry  a 
land  ? For  the  barrens  were  pure  white 
sand;  each  narrow  road,  where  the  exte- 
rior mat  of  green  had  been  worn  away, 
was  a dry  soft  track  in  which  the  foot 
sank  warmly.  The  pools  were  there,  how- 
ever, and  in  abundance.  Though  shal- 
low, their  clear  water  had  a rich  hue  like 
that  of  dark  red  wine.  Those  on  horse- 
back or  in  a cart  went  through  them,  the 
little  silver-white  descent  on  one  side  to 
get  to  them,  and  the  ascent  on  the  other, 
forming  the  only 4 4 hills”  the  barrens  knew. 

For  those  on  foot,  a felled  pine-tree  some- 
times served  as  a bridge. 

The  trails, crossing  in  various  directions, 
were  many.  They  all  appeared  to  be  old. 

One  came  upon  them  unexpectedly;  often 
they  were  not  visible  in  the  low  shrubbery 
three  feet  away.  Once  found,  they  were 
definite  enough ; they  never  became  merged 
in  the  barren, or  stopped ; they  always  went 
on  and  on,  no  one  knew  whither;  they  did 
not  appear  to  know  themselves,  or  care. 

And  certainly  no  one  else  knew,  as  Win- 
tlirop  found  when  occasionally,  he  being 
more  lost  than  usual  (on  the  barrens  he 
was  always  lost  to  a certain  degree,  and 
liked  it),  lie  stopped  his  horse  to  ask  of  a 
passing  cracker  in  what  direction  some  di- 
verging trail  would  bring  him  out.  The 
cracker,  astride  his  sorry  pony,  would  stare 
at  him  open-mouthed,  but  lie  never  knew. 

Packed  into  the  two- wheeled  cart  behind 
him,  all  his  family,  with  their  strange  clav- 
colored  complexions  and  sunburned  light 
hair,  would  stare  also ; and  they  never  knew. 

They  were  a gentle,  mummy-like  people, 
too  indolent  even  to  wonder  why  a stran- 
ger should  wish  to  know.  They  stared  at 
him  with  apathetic  eyes,  and  then  passed 
on,  not  once  turning  their  heads,  even  the 
children,  for  a second  look.  But  as  a gen- 
eral thing  Winthrop  rode  on  without  pay- 
ing heed  to  the  direction  he  was  taking. 

He  could  always  guide  himself  back  after 
a fashion  by  the  pocket  compass  he  carried. 
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Occasionally  some  trail  would  bring  him 
to  the  peaceful  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  a home.  Somebody  had  inclosed  a 
space  here  some  time,  redeemed  it  from  the 
waste,  and  built  himself  an  abode.  The 
white  base  of  his  chimney  was  often  all 
that  was  left,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  last  fire  had  been  kindled 
there  twenty  or  two  hundred  years  before. 
The  climate  evaded  dates.  But  Winthrop 
did  not  give  much  study  to  the  details  of 
the  barrens,  though  these  included  many 
small  wood  creatures  that  scurried  away 
before  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  steps,  the 
clever  little  opossum  remaining  behind  to 
play  his  game  of  pretending  to  be  dead. 
This  Northerner,  with  his  taste  for  action, 
preferred  a good  gallop  without  pause,  en- 
joying most  of  all  that  peculiar  sense  of 
soft,  wild  solitude  which  a pine -barren 
gives  to  such  a marked  degree.  True, there 
were  the  trails.  But  the  trails  seemed  to 
belong  to  a more  complete  solitude  still, 
the  solitude  of  the  past.  They  had  been 
made  by  people  long  gone— the  first  Span- 
iards; the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  Me- 
nendez,  “Captain-General  of  the  Oceanic 
Seas”;  early  explorers  looking  for  the 
fountain  of  youth  and  a land  of  gems  and 
gold ; and  before  these  by  the  Indians,  that 
most  obstinate  race,  which  had  preferred 
to  be  exterminated  rather  than  avail  it- 
self of  the  benefits  of  Christian  slavery, 
which  were  offered  as  freely  by  the  ar- 
riving white  men  to  these  their  brethren 
of  a red  complexion  as  they  had  been  in 
other  lands  to  those  of  a black. 

One  afternoon  Winthrop  was  out  on  the 
barren,  when  he  saw  in  the  distance  a horse 
and  phaeton.  There  was  no  phaeton  in 
all  that  broad  country  but  his  aunt’s.  He 
rode  across  to  see  who  was  in  it.  To  his 
surprise  it  was  Garda,  and  alone.  She  was 
leaning  indolently  back  on  the  cushioned 
seat,  the  reins  held  idly  in  her  hand,  an 
immense  bunch  of  roses  fastened  in  her 
belt.  The  horse  was  one  he  did  not  know. 

“Garda! — this  you ?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  laughing  at  his 
surprise.  “ Everything  was  so  dull  at  the 
house  that  I thought  I must  do  something. 
So  I did  this.” 

“ I wasn’t  aware  that  you  knew  how  to 
drive  ?” 

“This  isn’t  driving.” 

“ No,  I hardly  think  it  is,”  he  answered, 
looking  at  her  reclining  figure  and  the 
loose  reins.  “ Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Oh,  I don't  know.” 


“Whose  horse  have  you  ? — if  I may  ask 
another  question.” 

“Madam  Giron’s;  I sent  Pablo  to  bor- 
row it, as  I did  not  like  to  take  your  aunt’s.” 

4 4 Then  they  know  what  you  are  doing?” 

“ Pablo  knows.” 

“And  Margaret  ?” 

“No,  Margaret  doesn’t  know.  I should 
have  told  her,  of  course,  if  I could  have 
seen  her,  or  rather,  if  I could  have  seen 
her,  I should  not  have  come  out.  But 
that  was  the  trouble — I couldn’t  see  her; 
she  has  been  shut  up  in  Mrs.  Rutherfords 
room  ever  since  early  this  morning,  and 
there’s  no  prospect,  according  to  Looth, 
of  seeing  her  until  to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  I feared  my  aunt  was  going  to 
have  one  of  her  bad  days.” 

44  Of  course  I’m  sorry.  But  that  doesn't 
make  the  hours  any  shorter,  that  I know 
of.  There  was  no  one  to  speak  to;  even 
you  were  away.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  leave  the  house  whenever 
you  like,  in  the  Emperadora  or  on  horse- 
back, and  staying  out  forever.” 

“Well,  I’ve  turned  up  now.” 

“I  don’t  want  you  now;  I’ve  ‘turned 
up’  myself.  Where  are  you  going,  may 
I ask  in  my  turn  ?” 

“Going  to  drive  you  home.” 

“Not  if  you  intend  to  tie  that  horse  of 
yours  at  the  back  of  the  phaeton,  where 
he  will  nibble  my  shoulders  all  the  way. 
But  I'm  not  going  home  yet;  haven't  I 
told  you  how  dull  it  was  there  ? I’m  go- 
ing on.” 

4 ‘ I don’t  know  about  letting  you  go  on ; 
I’m  not  satisfied  with  the  look  of  that 
horse.” 

“Yes,  he’s  the  wildest  one  Madam  Giron 
has;  but  that  isn’t  very  wild,”  said  Gar- 
da, in  a tone  of  regret. 

“You  are  already  over  four  miles  from 
East  Angels — ” 

“Delightful!” 

“ — and  if  you  won’t  turn  round  or  let 
me  drive  you,  I shall  have  to  follow  you 
on  horseback;  I shouldn’t  have  a clear 
conscience  otherwise.” 

“Oh,  have  a clear  conscience,  then.” 

But  she  did  not  long  like  this  arrange- 
ment; the  sound  of  another  horse  behind 
made  Madam  Giron’s  horse  restless, so  that 
she  could  not  keep  the  reins  lying  idle,  as 
she  liked. 

“ Let  your  horse  go,  and  come  and  drive 
me,”  she  said. 

“Let  him  go  ? Where  ?” 

“Home,  I suppose.” 
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“He  wouldn’t  do  it;  he’s  an  animal  of 
much  intelligence,  and  of  course  has  ob- 
served that  he  could  lead  a nomadic  life 
here  perfectly,  with  constant  summer,  and 
water,  and — but  I can’t  say  much  for  the 
grass.  I think,  however,  that  I can  ar- 
range it  so  that  he  shall  not  trouble  you.” 
And  dismounting,  he  changed  and  length- 
ened some  straps;  then  seating  himself  in 
the  phaeton  beside  her,  he  took  the  reins, 
his  own  horse  trotting  along  docilely  at  his 
side  of  the  phaeton,  fastened  by  a long  line. 

“ It’s  caravanisli,”  said  Garda.  “But 
I’ll  allow  it  because  I want  you  to  drive. 
It’s  more  amusing  than  driving  myself.” 

“More lazy,  you  mean.” 

“Yes;  I ran  away  to  be  lazy.” 

“ For  a variety  ?” 

She  did  not  take  this  up,  but,  leaning 
back  still  further,  half  closed  her  eyes,  as 
though  variety,  or  indeed  conversation, 
were  supremely  indifferent  to  her. 

“ Have  you  often  been  out  in  this  way 
on  the  barrens,  driving  yourself  ?”  he 
went  on. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  driv- 
en— on  the  barrens  or  anywhere  else.” 

“Yet  you  come  out  alone,  and  with  this 
restless  horse!  I never  knew'  you  to  do 
such  a thing  before.” 

“ That  only  shows  how  short  a time  you 
have  known  me.  I always  like  to  do 
things  I have  never  done  before.” 

The  phaeton  rolled  on  toward  the  west — 
on  and  on,  as  she  would  not  let  him  turn. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  turn  now ; they  had 
reached  a part  of  the  barren  which  he  had 
not  visited,  though  he  had  ridden  to  much 
greater  distances  both  toward  the  north 
andthesouth.  Here  were  wider  pools.  And 
here  also  was  a sluggish  narrow  stream. 
Far  off  on  the  left  rose  the  long  dark  line 
of  the  great  cypresses  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  swamps.  The  sluggish  stream 
at  length  crossed  their  road, or  rather  their 
road  essayed  to  cross  the  sluggish  stream. 
But  the  dark  water  looked  deep;  there 
were  no  tracks  of  wheels  on  the  little  de- 
scent to  show  that  any  one  had  tried  the 
ford  lately — say  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Winthrop  hesitated. 

“Go  on,” said  Garda,  tapping  his  arm 
with  one  of  the  roses  which  she  had  taken 
from  her  belt. 

“ But  I might  have  to  swim  writh  you  to 
the  other  shore.” 

“Nothing  I should  like  better.” 

“To  see  me  soaked  ?” 

“To  see  you  excited.” 
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“That  wouldn’t  excite  me;  I should 
only  be  cold  and  depressed.  In  any  case 
it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  back.” 

“No.  I’ve  set  my  heart  upon  going  at 
least  as  far  as  that  ridge.”  And  she  point- 
ed with  the  rose  to  a little  rise  of  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a low  swell 
of  the  barren,  whose  sides  and  summit 
were  covered  thickly  with  Dr.  Kirby’s  an- 
dromedas  and  shining  laurel,  sprays  of 
yellow  jasmine,  bright  with  flowers,  push- 
ing through  the  darker  green,  and  spring- 
ing into  the  air.  “There’s  the  bridge,” 
she  added. 

Winthrop  turned;  a felled  pine-tree, 
roughly  smoothed,  crossed  the  stream  a 
short  distance  below  the  ford. 

“You  can  tie  the  horses  here,  and  we 
will  walk  over,”  pursued  Garda. 

“Then  will  you  come  back  ?”  he  asked, 
amused  by  her  taking  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  always,  that  she  was  to  have  her 
own  way. 

“ Then  I will  come  back.” 

He  tied  the  horses  to  two  pine-trees, 
some  distance  apart  from  each  other.  Then 
he  tried  the  bridge.  It  seemed  firm.  Gar- 
da, refusing  his  offers  of  assistance,  cross- 
ed lightly  and  fearlessly  behind  him. 
Some  of  the  twigs  still  remained  on  the  old 
trunk,  and  she  lifted  her  skirt  so  that  they 
should  not  catch  upon  it  and  cause  her  to 
stumble.  When  they  had  gone  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  distance,  Winthrop, 
turning  his  head  to  speak  to  her,  saw  that 
she  wore  low  slippers,  thin-soled  .papery 
little  shoes  fit  only  for  a carpeted  floor. 
“You  must  not  go  among  those  bushes  in 
those  shoes,”  he  said.  “ The  bushes  over 
there  are  sure  to  be  wet;  all  that  ground  is 
wet.” 

“ Don’t  stop  on  the  bridge,”  said  Garda, 
laughing. 

But  he  continued  to  bar  the  way.  “I 
will  bring  you  the  flower's,”  he  said. 

“ I don’t  want  the  flowers,  I want  to  go 
myself  to  the  top  of  that  ridge,  and  look 
over  the  other  side.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  see  on  the  other 
side.” 

“That  makes  no  difference.  Go  on. 
Go  on.” 

He  turned  round;  cautiously,  for  the 
bridge  was  slippery  and  narrow.  They 
were  now  face  to  face. 

“I  shall  never  yield,”  Garda  declared, 
gayly.  “But  I shall  make  you  yield. 
Easily.” 

“How  ?” 
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14  By  telling  you  that  if  you  do  not  go 
on,  I shall  jump  into  the  water,  and  get  to 
the  other  bank  in  that  way.” 

He  laughed.  But  as  he  did  so  he  sud- 
denly felt  a conviction  come  over  him, 
owing  to  an  expression  he  saw  in  her 
eyes,  that  she  was  capable  of  carrying  out 
her  threat.  He  seized  her  hands.  But 
she  wrested  them  from  his  grasp,  and  as 
she  did  so  he  had  a vision  of  her  figure  in 
the  water  below.  He  could  easily  rescue 
her,  of  course;  but  it  would  be  a situation 
whose  pleasures  he  should  fail  to  appre- 
ciate, both  of  them  wet  through,  and  many 
miles  from  home.  She  had  no  sooner  freed 
her  hands,  therefore,  then  he  took  a firmer 
hold  of  her,  so  that  she  could  not  stir. 

But  she  still  openly  exulted;  her  face, 
close  to  his,  was  brilliant  with  light  and 
mirth.  “That's  of  no  use,”  she  said. 
“ You  can  not  possibly  walk  backward  on 
this  narrow  tree,  even  if  you  could  carry 
me — which  I doubt.” 

It  was  true  that  his  back  was  toward  the 
bank  which  was  near,  the  one  they  had 
been  approaching,  and  that  he  could  not 
make  his  way  thither  on  that  narrow 
surface  without  seeing  where  he  was  go- 
ing. He  had  flushed  a little  at  her  taunt. 
“ I can  carry  you  back  to  the  side  we  start- 
ed from,”  he  said. 

“ No,  you  can  not  do  that,  either.  For 
I could  easily  blind  you  with  my  hands, 
and  make  you  stumble.” 

“Garda!— how  absurd !” 

“Yes;  but  it’s  you  who  look  so,”  she 
answered,  bursting  into  a peal  of  irrepress- 
ible glee. 

Winthrop  had  the  feeling  that  she  might 
be  right.  He  knew  that  he  was  flushed 
and  angry.  No  man  likes  to  be  laughed 
at,  even  by  a girl  of  sixteen.  Her  eyes, 
though  overflowing  with  mirth,  had  still 
an  unconquerable  look  in  them.  Sudden- 
ly he  released  her.  “Your  actions  are 
ridiculous,”  he  said;  “I  can  only  leave 
you  to  yourself.”  And  turning,  he  cross- 
ed to  the  near  bank.  He  had  successfully 
resisted  his  impulse,  which  had  been  (and 
it  was  an  impulse  whose  strength  sur- 
prised him)  to  take  her,  mocking  and 
mirthful  as  she  was,  and  carry  her  back 
to  the  bank  from  which  they  had  started; 
he  felt  sure  that  he  could  have  done  it  in 
spite  of  any  resistance  she  might  have  at- 
tempted to  make. 

Garda  ran  after  him,  and  put  her  arm 
in  his.  “Are  you  vexed  with  me?”  she 
said,  looking  up  coaxingly  in  his  face. 
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“Don't  you  think  you  are  old  enough 
now,  Garda,  not  to  act  so  much  like  a 
child  ?” 

“It  isn’t  a child,”  she  answered,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  rather  strangely.  “ I shall 
always  be  like  this.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  never  intend  to 

be  reasonable  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  what  I intend;  I 
don't  think  I intend  anything;  intending’s 
a trouble.  But  don’t  be  angry  with  me,” 
she  went  on.  “You  and  Margaret  are  all 
I have  now.”  And  she  looked  up  at  him 
still  coaxingly,  but  this  time  through  a 
mist  of  tears. 

“ I am  not  vexed,”  answered  Winthrop, 
quickly.  He  knew  what  subject  the  tears 
foreboded.  “ Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  glance  at  your  feet  ?”  he  added,  by  way 
of  diversion  into  another  channel. 

They  had  been  standing  among  the  low 
bushes  on  the  further  shore,  and  Garda 
was  again  holding  her  skirt  slightly  lift- 
ed ; her  thin  slippers  were  seen  to  be  as  com- 
pletely drenched  as  though  they  had  been 
in  the  stream.  “ Yes,  they’re  wet,”  she  as- 
sented, lifting  first  one,  and  then  the  oth- 
er, so  as  to  get  a good  view.  “They’re 
quite  wet  through,  soles  and  all.  Aud,  do 
you  know,  my  feet  are  already  a little 
cold.” 

“And  we  have  still  the  long  drive  home. 
You  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  wise.” 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a sound,  and 
turned.  Madam  Giron’s  horse  had  bro- 
ken his  fastenings,  and  was  starting  down 
the  barren,  the  phaeton  gently  rolling 
along  behind  him.  Winthrop  ran  across 
the  pine-tree  bridge  and  after  him,  as 
swiftly  yet  as  noiselessly  as  he  could,  so 
that  the  sound  of  pursuit  should  not  in- 
crease his  speed.  But  Madam  Giron's 
horse  enjoyed  a run  on  his  own  account, 
and  after  trotting  along  for  a while,  he 
broke  into  the  pace  which  suited  him  best, 
a long -stepped  easy  gallop.  Thus,  with 
the  phaeton  bounding  along  at  his  heels, 
he  took  his  way  down  the  broad  green 
vista,  faster  and  faster,  yet  still  with  a reg- 
ular motion,  which  was  doubly  exasper- 
ating because  it  seemed  so  much  more 
like  an  easy  gait  for  the  saddle  (which  it 
was)  than  a demoralized  running  away. 
At  length,  when  Winthrop  himself  had 
run  half  a mile,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he 
would  stop  or  turn,  Madam  Giron's  steed 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  having  reach- 
ed and  gone  down,  Garda  said,  the  curve 
of  the  earth,  as  a ship  does  at  sea. 
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“Isn’t  it  funny?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  now?"  she  asked.  She  had  eotne 
back  across  the  bridge  while  he  was  vain- 
ly pursuing  the  chase. 

“If  it  were  not  for  your  wet  feet  I 
should  put  you  on  my  horse  and  start  to- 
ward home,  hoping  to  meet  some  one  with 
a cart.  As  it  is,  I think  you  had  better 
try  to  walk  for  a while.” 

“It  would  be  very  uncomfortable  in 
these  wet  things.  No;  I couldn’t.” 

“I  hardly  know  what  we  can  do,  then, 
unless  you  will  take  off  your  stockings 
and  those  silly  slippers,  and  wrap  your 
feet  up  in  something  dry.  Then  I could 
put  you  on  the  horse.” 

“But  there's  nothing  to  wrap  them  up 
in.” 

“ Yes;  my  coat.” 

Garda  laughed.  “To  think  of  seeing 
you  without  one!” 

But  at  length  this  was  done ; the  pretty 
little  feet,  white  and  cold,  she  dried  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  then  wrapped  up  as 
well  as  she  could  in  his  coat,  securing  the 
wrapping  with  the  black  ribbon  which 
had  been  her  belt.  Thus  protected  lie 
lifted  her,  laughing  at  her  own  helpless- 
ness, on  the  horse,  where  she  sat  sidewise, 
holding  on;  she  had  fastened  all  the  roses 
which  had  been  in  her  belt  on  her  palmet- 
to hat,  so  that  she  looked  like  a May-queen. 
Wintlirop  walked  on  in  advance,  leading 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  carrying  her 
slippers  dangling  from  his  arm  by  a string, 
in  the  hope,  he  said,  of  at  least  beginning 
the  drying.  For  some  time  Garda  amused 
herself  making  jests  at  their  plight.  But 
after  a while  the  uneasy  posture  in  which 
she  was  obliged  to  sit  began  to  tire  her; 
she  begged  him  to  stop  and  let  her  rest 
awhile. 

“We  shouldn’t  reach  home  then  until 
long  after  dark,”  he  answered.  “As  it  is, 
at  this  rate,  it  will  be  very  late  before  we 
can  get  there.” 

“Never  mind  that.  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  ? I’m  so  tired !” 

He  came  back,  and  walking  by  her  side, 
guiding  the  horse  by  the  rein,  he  told  her 
to  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, and  steady 
herself  in  that  way.  This  bettered  mat- 
ters a little,  and  they  got  over  another 
long  slow  mile.  The  sun  had  sunk  low 
in  the  west;  his  horizontal  rays  lit  up  the 
barren  with  a flood  of  golden  light.  “My 
poor  slippers  are  no  drier,”  said  Garda, 
lifting  the  one  that  hung  near  her. 

“If  we  had  had  time  we  could  have 


made  a fire,  and  dried  them  with  very  lit- 
tle trouble.” 

“Oh,  let  us  make  a fire!  I love  to 
make  a lire  in  the  woods.  You  could  get 
plenty  of  dry  cones  and  twigs  in  no  time; 
it  wouldn’t  take  fifteen  minutes  in  all. 
Then,  if  they  were  once  dry,  I could 
walk.” 

“ Your  fifteen  minutes  would  be  half  an 
hour  at  least,  and  that  is  a half-hour  of 
daylight  very  precious  to  us  just  now. 
Besides,  I am  afraid  I doubt  your  walking 
powers.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Garda,  with  frank- 
ness; “I  hate  to  walk.” 

“Yet  you  can  run,”  he  suggested,  refer- 
ring to  her  escapade  on  Patricio  beach. 

Garda  took  up  this  memory,  and  was 
merry  over  it  for  some  time.  Then,  grow- 
ing weary  again,  she  told  him  despotically 
that  he  must  stop.  “ I can  not  bear  this 
position  and  jolting  a moment  longer,  with 
my  feet  fettered  in  this  way,”  she  said,  ve- 
hemently. “You  wouldn’t,  either.” 

He  turned.  Though  she  was  smiling,  he 
saw  that  she  had  grown  pale.  “I  shall 
have  to  humor  you.  But  I give  you  fifteen 
minutes  only.”  He  lifted  her  down,  and 
mounting  the  horse,  rode  off  to  a distance, 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  hop- 
ing to  discover  some  one  whom  he  could 
send  in  to  Gracias  for  a carriage  or  wagon. 
But  the  wide  barren,  growing  rapidly 
dusky,  remained  empty  and  still;  there 
was  no  moving  thing  in  sight. 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  that 
Garda  had  put  on  her  stockings  and  slip- 
pers again,  wet  as  they  were.  She  was 
trying  to  walk.  But  the  soft  sand  of  the 
track  clung  to  each  damp  shoe  so  that  she 
lifted,  as  she  said,  a mountain  every  time 
she  took  a step.  In  spite  of  this,  “ I’m  go- 
ing on,”  she  announced. 

“You  must,  now  that  you  have  put  on 
those  wet  things  again;  it’s  the  only  way 
to  keep  you  from  taking  cold.” 

So  they  started,  Garda  leaning  on  his 
arm,  while  he  held  the  bridle  with  his  oth- 
er hand.  “I  might  ride,  and  carry  you 
behind  me,”  he  suggested.  “Like  Lochin- 
var.” 

“Who  was  Loch  invar  ? See;  there’s 
somebody  1” 

He  looked  toward  the  point  she  indi- 
cated, and  saw  the  figure  of  a man  going 
in  another  direction,  and  at  a good  dis- 
tance from  them.  He  jumped  on  his 
horse  again,  and  rode  across  to  speak  to 
him.  The  man  proved  to  be  a tall  young 
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negro  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  He  was 
ready  to  do  anything  that  Winthrop  should 
desire,  but  he  had  also  the  disappointing 
tidings  to  communicate  that  they  were 
even  further  from  East  Angels  and  Gra- 
cias than  they  had  supposed;  they  were 
still  ten  miles  out. 

4 4 Why,  it’s  Bartolo,”  said  Garda,  as  they 
came  back  together.  She  had  seated  her- 
self, and  was  looking  at  her  clogged  feet 
gravely. 

44  Yessum,”  said  Bartolo,  removing  his 
fragmentary  straw  hat. 

44  He’s  Telano’s cousin,”  pursued  Garda, 
inspecting  the  wrinkled  kid  at  the  heel  of 
the  left  slipper.  “ Do  you  know,  they  are 
beginning  to  shrink.  They  hurt  me.” 

Winthrop  stood  still, deli  berating.  There 
was  no  house  or  cabin  of  any  kind  within 
a number  of  miles,  Bartolo  said.  If  he 
should  send  the  boy  in  to  Gracias  on  foot 
for  a carriage,  and  keep  on  advancing  with 
Garda  in  the  same  direction  at  their  pre- 
sent slow  rate,  they  should  not  probably 
reach  East  Angels  until  nearly  midnight; 
he  did  not  dare  leave  her  alone,  and  go  in 
on  horseback  himself ; and  he  would  not 
leave  her  with  only  Bartolo  for  protector. 
This  last  would  have  been  the  Southern 
way,  and  Garda  herself  suggested  it. 
44  Ride  in  to  Gracias  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  come  back  with  a carriage  or  some- 
thing for  me;  I shall  not  be  afraid  if  Bar- 
tolo can  stay.” 

Bartolo  showed  his  white  teeth.  44 1 
ken  stay,  slio,”he  said.  He  was  blacker 
and  jollier  than  his  cousin  Telano.  He 
had  not  the  dignified  manners  of  a Govern- 
or of  Vermont.  He  was  attired  in  a light 
costume  of  blue  cotton  shirt  and  butternut 
trousers,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  his  feet  bare. 

Winthrop  still  deliberated.  44  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better,”  he  said  at  last,  44if 
Bartolo  should  go  in  on  my  horse ; I could 
wait  here  with  you.”  And  he  looked  at 
Garda  with  eyes  which  asked  the  question 
was  Bartolo  to  be  trusted  so  far  as  that. 

She  understood.  “Bartolo  will  carry 
your  message  as  well  as  any  one  could,  I 
know,”  she  answered. 

Bartolo  gave  his  head  a lurch  to  one 
side  in  acknowledgment  of  her  compli- 
ment. He  slapped  his  leg  resoundingly 
— “I  tell  yer!”  he  said.  It  was  his  way 
of  affirming  his  capabilities. 

There  was  really  nothing  else  to  be  done, 
unless  Winthrop  should  essay  to  ride,  as 
he  had  suggested,  with  Garda  behind  him. 
And  Garda  declined  to  try  this  mode  of 
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progression.  Bartolo  offered  the  state- 
ment that  he  could  reach  Gracias,  and  have 
a carriage  back,  before  dark. 

“That’s  impossible,”  said  Winthrop, 
briefly. 

“’Twon’  be  more’n  de  edge  of  de  eben- 
in’,  den,  marse,”said  Bartolo,  with  his  af- 
fable optimism. 

4 4 Be  off,  in  any  case;  the  sooner  you 
are  back,  the  more  dimes  you  will  have.” 

Bartolo  flung  himself  in  a heap  upon 
the  saddle,  disentangling  his  legs  after  the 
horse  was  in  motion;  then,  his  bare  feet 
dangling  and  flapping  without  use  of  the 
stirrup,  he  galloped  across  the  barren,  not 
by  the  road,  but  taking  a shorter  cut  he 
knew.  Winthrop  stood  watching  him  out 
of  sight.  But  he  could  not  see  far,  as  the 
light  was  nearly  gone. 

44  Now  make  a fire,”  said  Garda. 

44  Don’t  you  think  you  could  walk  on — 
if  we  should  go  very  slowly?  We  might 
shorten  the  distance  by  a mile  or  two.” 

“I  don’t  think  I could  take  a step. 
These  slippers  are  tightening  every  min- 
ute in  some  wrong  place;  they  hurt  me 
even  as  I sit  still.” 

“Try  my  shoes.” 

“I  couldn’t  carry  them;  my  feet  would 
slip  out  at  the  top.” 

This  was  true;  her  little  feet  looked  use- 
lessly small,  now  that  they  were  needed 
for  active  service.  44  You  are  very  incon- 
venient,” he  said,  smiling. 

“The  next  thing — you  will  be  asking 
me  to  go  in  to  Gracias  barefoot,”  continued 
Garda.  44  But  I never  could,  never;  one 
step  on  this  sand  would  make  me  all 
creepy.” 

44  Well,”  said  Winthrop  at  last,  accept- 
ing his  fate,  “ I suppose  I might  as  well 
make  a fire.” 

“It’s  what  I wanted  you  to  do  in  the 
first  place,”  answered  Garda,  serenely. 

He  made  a fire  that  leaped  high  toward 
heaven.  He  made  it  systematically,  first 
with  twigs  and  pine  cones  which  he  col- 
lected and  piled  together  with  precision 
before  applying  the  match ; then  he  added 
dry  branches,  which  he  searched  for  and 
hauled  in  with  much  patience  and  energy. 

44  When  I asked  you  to  make  a fire,  I 
did  not  suppose  you  would  be  away  all 
night,”  remarked  Garda,  as  he  returned 
from  one  of  these  expeditions,  dragging 
another  great  load  behind  him. 

“All  night?  Twenty  minutes,  per- 
haps.” 

44  At  least  an  hour.” 
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He  looked  at  his  watch  by  the  light  of 
the  blaze,  and  found  that  she  was  right; 
he  had  been  at  work  an  hour.  As  he  had 
now  collected  a great  heap  of  branches  for 
further  supply,  he  stood  still,  watching 
his  handiwork.  Garda  was  sitting,  or 
rather  half  reclining,  on  his  coat,  her  back 
against  a pine,  her  slippers  extended  to- 
ward the  glow. 

“You  look  sleepy,”  he  said,  smiling  to 

Isee  her  drowsy  eyes.  “ But  I am  glad  to 
add  that  you  also  look  warm.” 

“Yes,  I am  very  comfortable.  But,  as 
you  say,  I am  sleepy;  would  you  mind  it 
if  I should  really  fall  asleep  ?” 

“The  best  thing  you  could  do.” 

She  put  her  head  down  upon  her  arm; 
her  eyes  closed.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  could  perceive  that  sleep  had  come. 
He  took  off  his  soft  felt  hat,  and,  kneeling 
down,  raised  her  head  gently  and  placed 
it  underneath  as  a pillow.  She  woke  and 
thanked  him;  but  fell  asleep  again  imme- 
diately. He  drew  the  little  mantle  she 
wore — it  was  hardly  more  than  a scarf — 
more  closely  round  her  shoulders,  added 
to  it  the  only  thing  he  had,  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief. And  then,  coatless  and  hatless, 
he  walked  up  and  down  beside  the  fire  and 
her  sleeping  figure,  keeping  watch  and 
listening  for  the  distant  sound  of  wheels. 
But  it  was  too  early  to  listen ; he  knew 
that.  Night  had  darkened  fully  down 
upon  the  barren ; the  fire,  no  longer  leap- 
ing, burned  with  a steady  red  glow.  A 
breeze  stirred  now  and  then  in  the  pine- 
trees;  but  except  that  soft  sound  it  wras 
very  still.  And  the  aromatic  odors  grew 
stronger. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  morning,  abput  eight  o’clock, 
the  only  covered  carriage  of  which  Gracias 
could  boast  drove  up  to  the  door  of  East 
Angels.  From  it  descended  (it  really  was 
a descent,  for  the  carriage  had  three  fold- 
ing steps)  Evert  Winthrop,  then  Garda, 
then  Mrs.  Carew,  to  meet,  gathered  in  the 
lower  hall  near  the  open  door,  Dr.  Kirby 
and  his  mother,  the  Reverend  Middleton 
Moore,  Madam  Ruiz,  Madam  Giron,  and, 
in  the  background,  Pablo  and  Raquel. 
Margaret  was  not  there,  nor  Celestine ; but 
Looth’s  head  peeped  over  the  old  carved 
railing  at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  and  out- 
side, gathered  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
were  Telano,  Aunt  Dinah -Jim,  Maum 
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Jube,  and  Cyndy,  furtively  looking  on. 

Dr.  Kirby’s  face  was  dark  as  night.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  always  preferred  that  every- 
thing should  be  as  usual,  was  doing  his 
best  (in  opposition  to  the  Doctor)  to  keep 
it  usual  to-day.  Of  course  they  had  been 
anxious.  But  Garda  was  found;  he  did 
not  see  why  they  should  continue  to  be 
distressed.  He  had  been  talking  to  Ma- 
dam Ruiz  about  Vittoria  Colonna.  Little 
Mrs.  Kirby,  in  her  neat  brown  bonnet 
with  little  brown  silk  cape  attached  to  it 
behind,  looked  anxious  and  tired.  Madam 
Giron,  with  some  hastily  donned  black 
lace  drapery  over  her  head,  and  Madam 
Ruiz  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Moore’s  Italian  con- 
versation), appeared  more  reserved  than 
was  usual  with  them. 

The  arriving  Betty  alone  was  radiant. 

But  she  shone  for  all.  She  half  fell  out 
of  the  carriage  in  her  haste,  and  almost 
brought  Evert  Winthrop,  who  was  assist- 
ing her,  to  the  ground.  Garda,  while 
waiting  a moment  for  these  two,  glanced 
at  the  assembled  group  within,  and,  smil- 
ing at  their  marshalled  array,  waved  a 
gay  little  salutation  to  the  Doctor,  who 
was  advancing  to  meet  them.  But  the 
Doctor  was  in  no  mood  for  such  light 
greetings.  In  majestic  silence  he  came 
forth,  representing  the  others,  represent- 
ing Gracias-a-Dios,  representing  every  de- 
parted Duero  and  Thorne. 

Winthrop  detested  scenes.  He  wras 
much  annoyed  that  these  people  had  (as 
he  said  to  himself)  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  one.  But  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  prevent  it:  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  it  in  that  way.  If  he  did 
not  speak,  the  Doctor  wrould;  and  it  was 
better  to  speak  first  and  speak  lightly,  and 
thus,  by  ignoring  their  solemnity,  break 
it  up,  than  to  be  put  through  a catechism 
on  his  own  account. 

“Ah,  Doctor,”  he  said,  “good-morning. 

We  have  had  an  accident,  as  you  see,  and 
are  rather  late.  But  it  isn’t  of  as  much 
consequence  as  it  might  have  been,  because. 
Garda  has  given  me  the  right  to  take  care 
of  her;  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.” 

It  was  out— the  great  news ! Betty  Ca- 
rew, disentangled  from  the  carriage,  fell 
to  kissing  everybody  in  her  excitement, 
and  saying,  tearfully,  “Isn’t  it — isn't  it 
beautiful  ?”  Old  Mrs.  Kirby  wralked  back, 
and  meekly  sat  down  on  the  bottom  stair. 

She  was  pleased,  but  she  was  also  extreme- 
ly tired,  and  in  the  reaction  she  was  be- 
coming conscious  of  it;  though  deeply  in- 
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terested,  her  principal  hope  now  was  that 
somebody  would  think  of  breakfast.  Mad- 
am Giron  (generously  unmindful  of  her 
missing  horse)  and  Madam  Ruiz  came 
forward  together  to  offer  their  congratu- 
lations. At  heart  they  were  much  aston- 
ished, for  they  both  thought  Winthrop 
far  too  old  for  Garda.  They  tried  not  to 
show  their  surprise,  and  said  some  very 
sweet  things.  But  Mr.  Moore  was  the 
most  startled  person  present;  Winthrop’s 
speech  had  seemed  to  him  the  most  unusu- 
al thing  he  had  ever  heard.  He  walked 
up  and  down  several  times,  rubbing  his 
hands  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do.  Then  he  tried  to  present  a better 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
friends,  and  stood  still,  putting  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  together  and  looking  at  them, 
saying  every  now  and  then,  in  a concilia- 
ting tone  (apparently  as  much  to  himself 
as  to  any  one  else),  44  Yes,  yes;  of  course; 
yes,  yes.” 

These  little  flurries  of  words,  movement, 
and  embraces  had  gone  on  simultaneous- 
ly. And  Winthrop  had  all  the  time  been 
trying  to  lead  the  way  toward  the  stairs. 
Dr.  Kirby  had  not  spoken  a syllable,  ei- 
ther in  answer  to  Winthrop’s  first  speech, 
or  Betty’s  tearful  “ Isn't  it  beautiful?”  or 
Mr.  Moore’s  44  Yes,  yes” ; he  had  only  swal- 
lowed. What  he  was  swallowing  he 
alone  knew.  But  now  he  found  his  voice, 
and  drawing  Garda — who  had  kept  on 
laughing  to  herself  softly — away  from  the 
women  who  were  surrounding  her, 4 4 Come 
upstairs,  Garda,”  he  said ; 44  this  open  hall 
is  no  place  for  a serious  conversation.” 

It  occurred  to  Winthrop  that  he  might 
have  thought  of  this  before. 

Meanwhile  the  large  heavy  Looth  had 
gone  on  a thunderous  run  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  upper  hall,  on  her 
way  to  a back  staircase,  in  order  to  get 
down  first  and  tell  the  news  to  Telano, 
Aunt  Dinah,  and  the  others.  For  Pablo 
and  Raquel  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  new  servants  (though  kindly  allow- 
ing them  to  do  all  the  work  for  the  house- 
hold), and  it  gave  Looth  joy  to  forestall 
them.  Pablo  and  Raquel  were  of  the  old 
regime;  they  held  their  heads  high  be- 
cause they  were  not  receiving  wages,  but 
“b’longed  to  de  place”;  they  had  small 
opinion  of  “free  niggahs”  still,  and  were 
distinctly  of  the  belief  that  “man’s  pay- 
sliin”  was  an  invention  of  the  Yankees, 
which  would  soon  come  to  a well-merited 
end.  “ Den  we’ll  see  squirmin’ !” 
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When  the  friends  were  re-assembled  in 
the  drawing-room  upstairs,  Dr.  Kirby  said, 
with  gravity,  “ Let  some  one  inform  Mrs. 
Harold.” 

Winthrop  repressed  a movement  of  im- 
patience; the  little  Doctor  with  his  magis- 
terial air,  the  tall,  lank  clergyman  trying 
to  conciliate  his  own  surprise,  Mrs.  Carew 
with  her  ejaculations  and  handkerchief, 
the  two  Spanish  ladies,  who,  as  it  was  a 
sentimental  occasion,  and  Garda  not  near, 
stood  romantically  holding  each  other’s 
hands,  even  poor  tired  little  Mrs.  Kirby, 
folded  up  quiet  and  small  as  a mouse  in 
her  chair — they  all  seemed  to  him  tedious 
and  unnecessary.  Then  his  glance  reach- 
ed Garda,  who  was  looking  at  him  over 
the  low  bulwark  of  the  Doctor’s  shoulder. 
His  face  softened,  and  he  smiled  back  at 
her;  evidently  they  must  let  these  good 
people  have  their  way. 

But  Garda  was  less  patient.  “I  am 
going  myself  to  find  Margaret,”  she  said, 
and  slipped  from  the  room  before  the 
Doctor  could  stop  her. 

“I  don’t  think  she  will  come  back  im- 
mediately,” said  Winthrop,  smiling  a lit- 
tle with  recovered  good-liumor  at  the  sol- 
emn face  the  Doctor  turned  toward  him. 
“If  these  friends  will  kindly  excuse  me, 
I should  like  to  go  to  my  room  for  a while, 
as  I have  been  up  all  night.  Perhaps  you 
will  come  with  me?”  he  added  to  the  Doc- 
tor; 44  for  a moment  or  two.” 

It  was  not  at  all  the  Doctor’s  idea,  this 
easy  “moment  or  two,”  of  the  formal  in- 
terview which  should  take  place  between 
the  suitor  and  the  guardian.  But  neither 
had  it  been  at  all  to  his  taste — Winthrop’s 
first  remark  that  they  were  44  rather  late.” 
Rather  late — he  should  think  so,  indeed! 
About  fourteen  hours.  However,  his 
genuine  fondness  for  Garda  induced  him 
to  waive  ceremony,  and  he  prepared  to 
follow  the  Northerner,  who,  with  a court- 
eous bow  to  the  others,  was  turning  to 
leave  the  room. 

But  they  would  not  let  him  go  so. 
They  must  all  shake  hands  with  him 
again.  Madam  Ruiz  and  Madam  Giron 
turned  their  lovely  eyes  upon  him,  and 
said  some  more  enchanting  things.  Bet- 
ty, taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  gave 
him  her  blessing.  Mr.  Moore’s  clasp  was 
more  limp;  he  was  a very  sincere  man, 
and  did  not  know  yet  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not  ; he  did  not  think  Penelope 
would  know.  When  Winthrop  and  Dr. 
Kirby  had  left  the  room,  he  took  leave  of 
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the  ladies,  mounted  his  little  pony,  and 
started  on  his  return  to  Gracias ; perhaps, 
after  all,  Penelope  would  know.  Madam 
Ruiz  and  Madam  Giron  went  next,  not 
aware  that  the  tidings  they  carried  would 
bring  another  access  of  that  dangerous 
rage  to  Manuel  when  he  should  hear  it 
in  Key  West,  and  a heavy  conviction  that 
the  world’s  last  days  were  certainly  near 
to  poor  stiff  De  Torrez.  Betty  Carew  was 
to  remain.  To  her,  when  they  were  alone, 
Mrs.  Kirby,  waiting  for  Reginald,  confided 
her  need  for  breaking  her  fast. 

“And  I’m  famished  too,”  said  Betty, 
wiping  her  eyes  decisively  for  the  last 
time,  and  putting  away  her  handkerchief ; 
“only  one  doesn’t  remember  it  now,  of 
course,  at  such  a time  as  this .”  (But  Mrs. 
Kirby  thought  she  did  remember.)  “ We 
had  a little  something  before  we  started, 
at  my  house — where  dear  Evert  in  the 
sweetest  way  brought  Garda,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  Gracias,  but  it  was  only  a 
little,  and  I’ll  go  directly  out  now  myself 
and  speak  to  Aunt  Dinah,  as  Mrs.  Harold 
and  Garda  are  talking,  I reckon — yes,  in- 
deed, they’ve  got  something  to  talk  about 
now,  haven’t  they  ? and  what  a comfort 
this  will  be  to  Mrs.  Harold,  coming  so 
soon  after  her  taking  charge  of  the  dear, 
dear  child,  and  making  her  more  than  ever 
one  of  the  family,  of  course;  and  Katrina 
too,  what  a comfort  it  will  be  to  her  to 
have  her  dear  nephew  so  delightfully 
married ! But  there,  I’ll  go  out  and  speak 
to  Aunt  Dinah;  ’twon’t  be  long,  Mistress 
Kirby  ; ’twon’t  be  long.” 

Mrs.  Kirby  hoped  it  would  not  be;  she 
sat  very  still  in  her  low  chair;  it  seemed 
to  help  her  more  if  she  sat  still.  She  was 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  a very  delicate 
little  woman ; her  last  meal  had  been  tak- 
en at  five  o’clock  of  the  afternoon,  or,  as 
she  would  have  said,  of  the  evening,  be- 
fore. She  had  been  up  all  night,  having 
started  with  her  son  for  East  Angels  soon 
after  Telano  had  appeared  at  their  door 
saying  that  Garda  had  not  come  home, 
and  Mrs.  Harold  wished  to  know  if  she 
were  with  them.  Reginald,  though  in 
his  mental  perceptions  so  quick  and  keen, 
was  very  blind  at  night  as  regarded  actu- 
al vision;  in  consequence  they  had  miss- 
ed their  way,  and  after  long  meandering 
wanderings  over  the  level  country  in  va- 
rious directions  through  the  soft  darkness, 
behind  their  old  horse  June  on  a slow  walk 
(her  white  back  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  either  of  them  see),  they  had  found 
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themselves  at  dawn  far  away  from  East 
Angels,  so  that  they  had  only  been  able 
to  arrive  there  half  an  hour  before  Garda 
herself  appeared.  They  found  several  of 
their  friends  already  assembled,  and  learn- 
ed from  them  that  word  had  been  sent 
down  from  Gracias  that  Garda  had  reach- 
ed Mrs.Carew’s  house  in  safety  with  Evert 
Winthrop,  and  that  all  three  would  soon 
be  at  East  Angels. 

This  news  had  occasioned  much  relief. 

Also  some  pleasant  conjecture  and  com- 
ment. But  Reginald  Kirby  did  not  con- 
jecture or  comment  when  they  told  him 
the  tale;  he  maintained  an  ominous  si- 
lence. Too  ominous,  Mr.  Moore  thought: 
let  ominousness  be  kept  for  one’s  attitude 
toward  crime.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 

Moore,  much  as  he  admired  Dr.  Reginald 
(and  he  admired  him  sincerely),  thought 
that  he  had  just  one  little  fault:  he  was 
disposed  at  times  to  be  somewhat  theat- 
rical. So  he  spoke  in  his  most  amiable 
way  of  Garda’s  adventure  being  “quite 
idyllic,”  and  turning  to  the  Doctor,  add- 
ed, pleasantly,  “ Why  so  saturnine  ?”  And 
then  again  (as  it  seemed  to  him  a good 
phrase),  “Why  so  saturnine  ?”  And  then 
a third  time,  and  more  playfully,  as  though 
it  were  a poetical  quotation,  “ Why? — tell 
me  why?” — which  was  indeed  imitated 
from  one  of  Penelope’s  songs,  ‘ ‘ Where,  tell 
me  where,”  referring  to  a Highland  laddie. 

The  Doctor  glared  at  him.  Then  he 
took  him  by  the  button  and  led  him  apart 
from  the  others,  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  frowning,  “ you  can  take 
what  stand  you  like  in  this  matter;  you 
are  a clergyman,  and  a certain  oatmealish 
view  of  things  becomes  your  cloth.  But 
I,  sir,  am  a man  of  the  world,  and  must 
act  accordingly.”  And  leaving  the  par- 
son to  digest  that,  he  had  returned  to  his 
post  at  the  door. 

When  Betty  came  back  from  her  inter- 
view with  Aunt  Dinah  she  brought  with 
her  a piece  of  hot  corn-bread;  “ I thought 
you  might  like  a taste  of  it,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Kirby  was  very  glad  to  get  it;  she  sat 
breaking  off  small  fragments  and  eating 
them  carefully — Mrs.  Rutherford  would 
have  said  that  she  nibbled.  “Yes,  the 
sweetest  thing!”  continued  Betty,  seating 
herself  broadly  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
searching  again  for  her  handkerchief. 

“Let  me  see — you  and  the  Doctor  started 
down  here  about  midnight,  didn’t  you  ? 

Well,  of  course  we  didn’t  feel  like  going  to 
bed  after  that , of  course,  not  knowing 
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where  our  poor  dear  child  might  be,  and 
so  I went  over  and  sat  with  Penelope 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Moore  very  often  went 
down  to  the  gate,  and  indeed  a good  deal 
of  the  time  he  staid  out  on  the  plaza; 
Telano’s  coming  up  had  let  everybody 
know  what  had  happened,  and  a good 
many  other  people  sat  up  besides  our- 
selves, and  some  of  the  old  servants  got 
together  with  torches  and  went  out  on  the 
barren  to  look,  only  Mr.  Moore  wouldn’t 
organize  a regular  search,  because  he  sup- 
posed that  was  being  done  here  under  the 
Doctor’s  directions.  At  length,  when  it 
was  nearly  three,  Mr.  Moore  came  in  and 
said  that  he  thought  we  had  better  go  to 
bed  and  get  what  sleep  we  could;  that  we 
should  only  be  perfectly  useless  and  ex- 
hausted the  next  day  if  we  sat  up  all  night” 
(here  little  Mrs.  Kirby  heaved  a noiseless 
sigh);  “and  so  I went  home,  and  did  go 
to  bed,  but  more  to  occupy  the  time  than 
anything  else,  for  of  course  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  sleep,  anxious  as  I was.  But 
I must  have  dropped  off,  after  all,  I reck- 
on, because  it  was  just  dawn  when  Cynthy 
came  up  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Moore  was 
down  stairs;  I rushed  down,  and  he  said 
that  Marcos  Finish,  the  livery-stable  man, 
had  been  to  the  rectory  to  say  thatBartolo 
Johnson  had  come  to  his  house  a short 
time  before,  knocked  him  up,  and  told  him 
that  the  Northern  gentleman  and  Garda 
were  ten  miles  out  on  the  barren,  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  in  to  bring  out  a carriage 
for  them.  He  confessed — Bartolo — that  he 
ought  to  have  been  there  hours  before,  as 
the  gentleman  had  sent  him  in  on  his  own 
horse  not  much  past  eight  in  the  evening. 
But,  on  the  way,  he  had  to  pass  the  cabin 
of  one  of  his  friends , he  said — a nice 
friend,  that  wild,  drinking  Joe  Tasteen ! — 
and  Joe  stopped  him,  and  he  intended  to 
stay  only  a moment,  of  course,  which  soon 
became  many  minutes  as  the  foolish  boy 
lay  on  the  floor  in  a drunken  sleep,  while 
two  of  Joe’s  hangers-on,  though  not  actu- 
ally Joe  himself,  I believe,  made  off  with 
the  horse.  Of  course  it  was  a regular 
plot,  and  I’m  afraid  Mr.  Winthrop  will 
never  see  that  horse  again ! When  Bar- 
tolo did  at  last  wake  up,  he  came  in  to 
Gracias  as  fast  as  he  could  scamper,  and 
went  straight  to  Marcos’s  place  and  told  all 
about  it — the  only  redeeming  feature  in 
his  part  of  the  affair — and  Marcos  got  out 
his  carriage,  and  sent  one  of  his  best  men 
as  driver,  with  Bartolo  as  guide,  and  then 
he  went  over  to  your  house  to  tell  the 


Doctor,  and  not  finding  him,  came  on  to 
the  rectory,  and  Mr.  Moore  told  him  that 
he  did  wrong  not  to  come  to  him  before 
sending  the  carriage  (but  Marcos  said 
Bartolo  wouldn’t  wait),  because  he  him- 
self would  have  gone  out  in  it  after  Garda, 
of  course.  This  was  the  first  we  knew,  in 
Gracias,  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  being  with  the 
dear  child,  and  it  did  seem  so  fortunate 
that  if  they  were  to  be  lost  at  all,  they 
should  happen  to  be  lost  together.  Mr. 
Moore  thought,  and  so  did  Marcos  Finish, 
that  they  would  go  directly  to  East  Angels, 
and  so  he  rode  down  there,  and  I was  going 
down  myself,  later,  only  they  did  that 
sweet  thing,  they  came  in  to  Gracias  and 
directly  to  me.  There  they  were  in  the 
drawing-room  when  I hurried  down,  Gar- 
da laughing,  oh,  so  pretty,  the  dear!  As 
soon  as  I knew,  I took  her  in  my  arms  and 
gave  her  a true  mother's  blessing.  Oh, 
Mistress  Kirby,  how  such  days  as  this  take 
us  back  to  our  own  spring-time,  to  the  first 
buddings  and  blossomings  of  our  own  dear 
days  of  love!  I am  sure — I am  sure,” 
continued  Betty,  overcome  again,  and  lift- 
ing the  handkerchief,  ‘ ‘ that  we  can  not  but 
remember!” 

Mrs.  Kirby  remembered.  But  not  with 
her  lachrymal  glands;  it  was  not  every- 
body who  was  endowed  with  such  copi- 
ous wells  there,  suitable  for  every  occa- 
sion, as  Betty  had  been  endowed  with. 
She  nodded  her  head  slowly,  and  looked 
at  the  floor.  She  had  finished  the  corn- 
bread,  and  now  sat  holding  the  remain- 
ing crumbs  carefully  in  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand,  while,  in  a secondary  current 
of  thought  (the  first  was  occupied  with 
Garda  and  her  story),  she  wdshed  that 
Betty  had  brought  a plate.  “Do  what  I 
can,”  she  said  to  herself,  “some  of  them 
will  get  on  the  carpet.” 

Garda,  escaping  from  the  Doctor,  had 
gone  to  Margaret’s  room.  She  had  not 
much  hope  of  finding  her;  her  not  having 
been  present  to  greet  them  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  she  wras  engaged  with  Mrs. 
Rutherford.  But  Margaret  wras  there. 

Garda  ran  up  to  her  and  kissed  her. 
“The  only  thing  I cared  about,  Margaret, 
was  you — whether  you  were  anxious.” 

“How  could  I help  being  anxious?” 
Margaret  answered.  “It  was  the  great- 
est relief  when  wre  heard  that  you  had 
reached  Gracias.”  She  wras  seated,  and 
did  not  rise;  but  she  put  one  arm  round 
the  young  girl,  and  looked  at  her  affec- 
tionately. 
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Garda  sat  down  on  a footstool, and  rest- 
ed her  elbows  on  Margaret’s  knee.  “ You 
are  so  pale/’  she  said. 

“ I am  afraid  we  are  all  rather  pale ; we 
haven't  been  to  bed;  we  were  anxious 
about  you,  and  then  Aunt  Katrina  has 
had  one  of  her  bad  nights.” 

But  Garda  never  had  much  to  say  about 
Aunt  Katrina.  She  looked  at  Margaret 
with  an  unusually  serious  expression  in 
her  dark  eyes.  “ I have  something  to  tell 
you,  Margaret.  You  know  how  wrong 
you  have  thought  me  in  liking  Lucian  as 
I did ; what  do  you  say,  then,  to  my  liking 
somebody  who  is  very  different — Mr.  Win - 
throp  ? What  do  you  say  to  my  marry- 
ing him  ? Not  now.  When  I am  two 
or  three  years  older.  He  has  always  been 
so  kind  to  me,  and  I like  people  who  are 
kind.  Of  course  you  are  ever  so  much 
surprised.  But  I hope  you  won’t  dislike 
it.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  about 
it  to  me  is  that  it  will  keep  me  near  you.” 

Margaret  did  not  say  whether  she  was 
surprised  or  not.  But  she  took  the  girl 
in  her  arms  and  held  her  close  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“How  much  you  care  about  it! — I be- 
lieve you  care  more  than  I do,”  said  Gar- 
da, putting  her  head  down  on  Margaret’s 
shoulder  contentedly. 

“No,”  answered  Margaret,  smiling, 
“that  is  impossible,  isn’t  it?  It  is  only 
that  those  who  are  older  always  realize 
such  things  more.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  want  to  realize  anything 
more  just  at  present,”  sard  Garda.  She 
left  her  friend,  and  standing  long  enough 
to  lift  her  rounded  arms  above  her  head 
in  a long  stretch,  she  threw  herself  down 
on  a low  couch.  “ Oh,  I’m  so  sleepy! 
And  I'm  hungry  too.  I wish  you  would 
let  me  have  my  coffee  in  here,  Margaret; 
then  I could  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  all 
about  it,  and  slip  off  to  bed  without  see- 
ing any  one.  Don’t  you  want  to  hear  all 
about  it  ?” 

Margaret  had  risen  to  ring  for  Telano. 
“ Of  course  I do,”  she  said,  as  she  crossed 

the  room. 

.“Let  me  see,”  began  Garda,  in  a nar- 
rating tone.  “I  went  to  sleep.  Then  I 
woke  up,  and  after  a while  I got  fright- 
ened.” She  put  her  hands  under  her 
head  and  closed  her  eyes.  Presently  she 
began  to  laugh.  “That's  all  there  is  to 
tell;  yes,  really.  I got  frightened  — the 
barren  was  so  dark  and  so  large  behind 


She  said  no  more.  As  she  had  once  re- 
marked of  herself,  she  was  not  a narrator. 

Margaret  did  not  question  her;  she  was 
engaged  in  clearing  one  of  the  tables  for 
the  coffee. 

After  a while  Garda,  still  with  her  eyes 
closed,  spoke  again:  “Margaret.” 

“Well  ?” 

“ You  will  have  to  tell  me  all  the  things 
I mustn’t  say  and  do.” 

“You  will  know  them  without  my 
telling.” 

“Never  in  the  world.” 

A few  minutes  more  of  silence,  and  then 
Garda’s  voice  a second  time:  “Margaret.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Tell  me  you  are  pleased,  or  I won’t  go 
on  with  it.” 

“Oh,  Garda,  that’s  not  the  tone — ” 

“Yes,  it  is.  The  very  one!  Don't  be 
afraid ; we  like  each  other.  He  likes  me  in 
his  way,  and  that  will  do.  That  is,  it  will 
do  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  please  him.” 

“You  must  ask  him  that.” 

“Oh y he'll  tell.  His  principal  occupa- 
tion for  a long  time  is  going  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  my  faults.”  But  as  she  looked 
up  at  Margaret,  re-awakened  and  laugh- 
ing, it  did  not  seem  to  the  latter  woman 
that  he  would  be  able  to  find  many. 

In  any  case,  he  had  not  set  about  it  yet. 
As  he  went  through  the  hall  toward  his 
room,  accompanied  by  the  Doctor,  “ I take 
it  that  it's  hardly  necessary,  Doctor,”  he 
said,  “to  formally  solicit  your  consent.” 

The  Doctor  waited  until  they  had  reach- 
ed the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed  be- 
hind them.  “ I think  it  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Winthrop,”lie  answered,  gravely. 

“Very  well,  then.  I ask  it,”  said  the 
younger  man.  And  his  voice,  as  he  spoke, 
had  a pleasant  sound. 

The  Doctor  had  liked  Evert  Winthrop. 
There  were  two  or  three  things  about  him 
which  he  should  have  preferred  to  see 
changed ; still,  faults  and  all,  he  had  liked 
him.  And  he  liked  his  present  demand 
(though  by  no  means  the  manner  of  it) ; 
the  Northerner  was  taking  the  proper 
course;  he  had  taken  it  promptly.  Still, 
the  idea  was  impossible,  perfectly  impossi- 
ble, that  Garda,  the  child  whom  they  all 
loved,  the  daughter  of  Edgar  Thorne  and 
all  the  Dueros,  could  be  appropriated,  car- 
ried off,  by  this  stranger,  without  any 
trouble  to  himself,  at  an  hour’s  notice! 
And  that  he,  Reginald  Kirby,  should  be 
asked  to  give  his  consent  to  it  in  that  light 
way ! Give  his  consent  ? Never ! 
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The  Doctors  feelings  were  conflicting. 
And  growing  more  so.  He  looked  at 
Winthrop,  and  thought  of  twenty  things. 
At  one  instant  he  felt  a strong  desire  to 
knock  him  down.  The  next,  he  was  grate- 
ful. He  said  to  himself,  almost  with  tears, 
that  at  least  it  should  not  be  so  easy. 
There  should  be  obstacles,  and  plenty  of 
them;  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  raise 
them,  he,  Reginald  Kirby,  would  raise 
them.  He  found  it  difficult  to  know  what 
he  really  did  think,  at  least  with  any  co- 
herence. 

But  Winthrop  was  waiting;  he  must 
say  something.  4 4 Edgarda  is  very  young, ” 
he  began,  in  rather  a choked  voice. 

44 1 know  it.  I should,  of  course,  wait 
until  she  was  older — at  least  eighteen.” 

“Two  years,”  said  the  Doctor,  mechan- 
ically. 

44  Yes,  two  years.” 

44  And  in  the  mean  time  ?” 

44In  the  mean  time  we  should,  I hope, 
go  on  much  as  we  are  going  now.  She  is 
under  Mrs.  Harold’s  charge,  you  know.” 

The  Southerner  thought  that  this  also 
wras  spoken  much  too  lightly.  “Would 
your  intention  be  to — to  educate  her  fur- 
ther ?”  he  asked,  bringing  out  the  question 
with  an  effort.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
never  could  consent  to  that,  to  have  their 
child  carried  off,  while  still  so  young  and 
impressible,  and  subjected  to  the  radical 
modern  processes  that  passed  as  education 
for  girls  at  the  high-pressure  North. 

4 4 No,”  Winthrop  answered,  divining  the 
Doctor’s  thought,  and  smiling  over  it,  “I 
have  no  intentions  of  that  kind.  How 
could  I have  ? If  Garda  should  choose  to 
study  for  a while,  that  would  be  her  own 
affair,  and  Mrs.  Harold’s.  She  will  be  en- 
tirely free.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  will  exercise 
no  authority  ?” 

“None  whatever. ” 

4 4 Then  you  do  not  consider  it  an  en- 
gagement ?”  said  the  Doctor,  drawing  him- 
self up  belligerently. 

“As  much  of  an  engagement  as  this: 
she  has  said  that  she  would  be  my  wife  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  if,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  she  should  find  herself  in  the  same 
mind.” 

44 For  God’s  sake,  sir,  don’t  smile;  don’t 
take  it  in  that  way!  At  what  are  you 
laughing  ? It  can  not  be  at  Garda;  it 
must  be  therefore  at  myself.  I am  not 
aware  in  what  respect  I am  a subject  for 
mirth.”  The  Doctor  was  suffocating. 


44  You  don’t  do  me  justice,”  said  Win- 
throp,  this  time  seriously  enough.  “ I ask 
you,  and  with  all  formality,  since  you  pre- 
fer formality,  for  your  permission,  as 
guardian,  to  make  Edgarda  Thome  my 
wife,  if,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  she  should 
still  be  willing.” 

44 And  if  she  shouldn’t  be?  She  is  a 
child,  sir— a child.” 

“That  is  what  I am  providing  for;  if 
she  shouldn’t  be,  I should  not  hold  her  for 
one  moment.” 

“And  in  the  mean  time  do  you  hold 
yourself  ?”  The  Doctor  was  still  fiery. 

44 1 hold  myself  completely.” 

“Do  I understand,  then,  that  you  con- 
sider yourself  engaged  to  her,  but  that  she 
is  not  to  be  engaged  to  you  ?” 

44  That  is  what  it  will  amount  to.  And 
it  should  be  so,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  our  ages.” 

There  was  a silence.  Then,  “It  is  an 
honorable  position  for  you  to  take,”  said 
Kirby. 

He  had  forced  himself  to  say  it.  For, 
now  that  he  was  sure  of  this  man  (he  had 
really  in  his  heart  been  sure  of  him  all 
along,  but  now  that  he  had  it  in  so  many 
words),  and  his  anxieties  of  one  sort  were 
set  at  rest,  he  could  allow  himself  the 
pleasure  of  freely  hating  him,  at  least  for 
a few  moments.  It  was  not  a violent  hate, 
but  it  was  deep — the  jealous  dislike,  the 
surprised  pain,  which  a father  who  loves 
his  young  daughter  has  to  surmount  be- 
fore he  can  realize  that  she  is  willing  to 
trust  herself  to  another  man,  even  the 
man  she  loves.  What  does  she  know  of 
love?  is  his  thought— his  fair  little  child. 

Winthrop  did  not  appear  to  be  especial- 
ly impressed  by  the  Doctors  favorable 
opinion  of  him — of  him  and  his  position. 
He  went  on  to  define  the  latter  further. 
44 1 think  it  would  be  more  agreeable  for 
us  all  now,  Garda  herself  included,  if  she 
could  be  made  independent,  even  if  only 
in  a small  way,  as  regards  money.  I had 
not  intended,  as  you  know,  to  buy  all  the 
outlying  land  of  East  Angels.  But  now 
I will  do  so;  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  it 
all.  The  money  will  be  in  your  charge, 
of  course;  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  see  to  the  investment  of  it,  as  I have 
good  opportunities  for  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
I think  it  is  probable  that  we  can  secure  for 
her,  between  us,  a tolerable  little  income.” 

4 4 As  you  please,”  said  the  Doctor.  Then 
he  tried  to  be  more  just.  44  Very  proper,” 
he  said. 
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This  was  the  only  allusion  between 
them  to  the  fact  that  the  suitor  was  a rich 
man.  And  Winthrop,  often  as  Kirby's 
unnecessary  (as  he  thought)  ceremonies 
and  stateliness  had  wearied  him,  forgave 
it  all  now  in  the  satisfaction  it  was  to  him 
to  be  considered  purely  for  himself — him- 
self alone  without  his  wealth;  yes,  even 
by  an  unknown  little  doctor  down  in  Gra- 
cias-a-Dios.  He  felt  quite  a flush  of  plea- 
sure over  this  as  he  realized  that  the  in- 
terview was  coming  to  an  end  without 
one  word  on  this  subject,  apparently  not 
one  thought.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
Doctor  warmly.  And  he  felt  that  all 
these  people  would  talk  and  care  far  more 
about  what  he  was  personally  than  about 
what  he  possessed.  It  was  very  refreshing. 

The  Doctor  allowed  his  hand  to  be  shak- 
en; but  his  feeling  of  dislike  was  still  en- 
joying its  short  season  of  free  play.  He 
looked  at  the  younger  man  and  felt  that  he 
detested  him;  he  had  a separate  (though 
momentary,  perhaps)  detestation  for  his 
gray  eyes,  for  his  white  teeth,  his  thick 
hair,  his  erect  bearing;  he  wanted  to 
strike  down  his  well-shaped  hands.  This 
stranger  (stranger,  indeed;  a few  months 
ago  they  had  never  heal'd  of  him)  was  to 
have  Garda,  carry  her  off,  and  make  what 
he  chose  of  her;  for  that  was  what  it  would 
come  to.  He,  as  guardian,  might  raise  as 
many  obstacles  as  he  pleased ; but  if  the 
child  herself  consented,  what  would  they 
amount  to?  And  the  child  had  chosen 
the  stranger.  A mist  rose  in  his  eyes. 
He  turned  quickly  toward  the  door. 

“I  am  afraid  you  have  had  no  break- 
fast,” said  Winthrop,  courteously,  as  he 
followed  him. 

The  Doctor  had  not  thought  of  this. 
He  seized  it  as  an  excuse.  “I  will  go 
and  ask  for  something  now,”  he  said,  and, 
with  a brief  bow,  he  left  the  room.  In 
the  hall  outside,  in  a dark  corner,  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  wipe  his  eyes.  Poor 
Doctor!  Poor  fathers  all  the  world  over! 
They  have  to,  as  the  phrase  is,  get  over  it. 

Before  Gracias  had  been  fully  apprised 
of  Garda’s  engagement,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  came  down  to  East  Angels  to  see 
Margaret;  they  came,  indeed,  the  morning 
after  Wiuthrop’s  interview  with  Dr.  Kir- 
by, and  explained  that  they  should  have 
come  on  the  previous  afternoon  if  they 
had  been  able  to  secure  old  Cato  and  his 
boat.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  Mrs. 
Moore  to  make  such  a journey.  And 
Margaret  expressed  her  acknowledgments. 
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“It  is,  in  fact,  an  especial  matter  that 
has  brought  me  down  to-day,”  answered 
Penelope.  ‘ ‘ Would  you  allow  Middleton 
to  go  out  and  look  at  the  roses  ? It  is  a 
long  time  since  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them.”  When  Middleton  had 
departed,  his  wife,  who  was  established  in 
an  easy-chair,  with  her  own  rubber  cush- 
ion, disguised  in  worsted-work,  behind  her, 
went  on  as  follows:  “I  have  come,  Mrs. 

Harold,  about  this  reported  engagement 
between  our  little  Garda  and  your  cousin 
Mr.  Winthrop”  (Winthrop  and  Margaret 
had  ceased  to  disclaim  this  relationship 
which  Gracias  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
establish  between  them).  “When  Mid- 
dleton returned  from  here  yesterday,  he 
told  me  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  speech — when 
they  first  reached  here,  you  know — and 
we  talked  it  over.  Middleton  was  pleased, 
of  course”  (Penelope  had  known,  then) — 

“I  mean  with  the  general  idea,  as  he  has 
the  highest  esteem  for  your  cousin.  But 
while  we  were  still  talking  about  it — for 
anything  that  so  nearly  touches  Garda 
touches  us  too — we  thought  of  something 
else.  And  I confess  it  troubled  us.  Ed- 
garda  is  lovely.  But  Edgarda  is  a child, 
or  nearly  so;  what  is  more,  we  remember 
that  your  cousin  has  always  treated  her 
as  one.  Now  a man  doesn’t  care  for  a 
child,  Mrs.  Harold,  in  the  way  he  cares 
for  a wife,  and  Middleton  and  I are  both 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  only  a love 
that  is  inevitable,  overwhelming”  (Penel- 
ope emphasized  these  adjectives  with  her 
forefinger),  “ should  be  the  foundation  of  a 
marriage.  Look  at  us,  we  are  examples 
of  this.  I couldn’t  have  lived  without 
Middleton  ; Middleton  couldn’t  have  lived 
without  me— I mean  after  we  had  become 
aware  of  the  state  of  our  feelings  toward 
each  other.  And  we  both  think  this 
should  be  the  test : can  he  live  without 
her  ? — can  she  live  without  him  ? If  they 
can,  either  of  them,  they  had  better  not 
marry.  Of  course,  as  to  what  may  hap- 
pen afterward ” (Penelope  had  suddenly 
remembered  to  whom  she  was  talking), 

“that  is  another  matter;  things  may  oc- 
cur; we  may  not  be  responsible.  But,  as 
a beginning , this  overmastering  love  is, 
we  are  convinced,  the  only  real  founda- 
tion. Now,  does  your  cousin  care  for  Gar- 
da in  this  way  ? that  is  what  we  ask.  And 
if  he  does  not,  is  there  any  other  reason 
that  could  have  influenced  him  in  making 
such  an  engagement?  At  this  point  of 
our  conversation,  Middleton  repeated  to 
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me  a remark  of  Dr.  Kirby’s — which  I will 
not  particularize  further  than  to  say  that 
it  contained  the  Kirbyly  coined  word — 
oatmealish.  But  it  was  that  very  epithet 
that  convinced  us  that  he  had  meant  to 
suggest  by  it  the  idea  that  what  had  hap- 
pened would  cause  remark  in  Gracias. 
Now,  Mrs.  Harold,  this  is  a mistake;  you 
and  your  cousin,  all  of  you,  in  fact,  are 
strangers;  you  do  not  know  either  Gracias 
a-Dios  or  Reginald  Kirby  as  we  do.  Gra- 
cias will  not  remark;  Gracias  has  not 
such  habits;  and  Reginald  Kirby’s  views 
must  not  be  taken  in  such  a serious  mat- 
ter as  this.  Much  as  we  like  Reginald 
Kirby,  indisputable  as  is  his  talent — and 
we  consider  him,  all  Gracias  considers 
him,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the 
time — he  is  in  some  of  his  judgments — I 
regret  to  say  it — but  he  is  light!  When 
he  speaks  on  certain  subjects,  one  might, 
indeed,  almost  think  that  he  was”  (here 
Penelope  lowered  her  voice)  “ French . 
And  so  Middleton  and  I have  come  down 
to-day  to  say  that  your  cousin  must  not 
be  in  the  least  influenced  by  anything  he 
may  have  suggested.  Gracias  will  not 
comment;  Middleton,  speaking  (through 
me)  as  rector  of  the  parish,  assures  you  of 
this,  and  he  knows  our  people.  I hope 
you  will  not  think  us  forward.  But  we 
could  not  possibly  stand  by  and  see  Garda 
sacrificed — married  to  a man  who  does  not 
love  her  in  the  only  true  way.  And  all 
on  account  of  a misconception !” 

u\  don’t  think  Evert  was  influenced  by 
anything  Dr.  Kirby  said,”  Margaret  an- 
swered. 

“ Or  would  say  ?” 

“Or  would  say.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  the  idea  of  pos- 
sible comment  in  Gracias  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  like  to  discuss  it,  Mrs.  Moore; 
it  seems  to  me  an  intrusion  on  our 
part.  But,  as  I understand  your  great 
interest  in  Garda,  and  as  she  is  under  my 
charge  at  present,  I will  say  that  though 
what  happened,  by  accident,  may  per- 
haps have  hastened  Evert’s  action,  he 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  long  interested 
in  her.” 

“ Oh,  interested.  We  are  all  interest- 
ed.” 

“I  mean  he  has  cared  for  her.” 

Mi*s.  Moore  shook  her  head,  and  folded 
her  gloved  hands  decisively.  “That  is 
not  enough,”  she  answered.  “ The  ques- 
tion is — does  he  love  her  ?”  And  she  drew 


in  her  lips  so  that  two  sharp  little  indenta- 
tions showed  themselves  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth. 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  him  that,”  said 
Margaret,  rising.  “Iam  going  to  get  you 
a glass  of  wine.” 

“ Now  that  is  the  only  unkind  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  you  say,  Mi’s.  Harold;  of 
course  we  can  not  ask  him;  his  position 
forces  him  to  say  yes,  and  we  should  know 
no  more  than  we  did  before.  But  could 
you  sit  by — I ask  you  as  a woman — and  see 
Garda  sacrificed  in  that  cruel  way  ?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  such  a sacrifice — mar- 
ry ing  Evert  Winthrop,”  said  Mrs.  Harold, 
in  a tone  which  was  almost  sharp. 

“It  makes  no  difference  who  it  is,  if  he 
doesn’t  love  her,”  responded  Penelope, 
solemnly;  and  she  believed  with  all  her 
heart  in  what  she  said.  She  looked  at 
Margaret.  But  Margaret’s  back  was  to- 
ward her.  She  rose,  and  with  her  weak 
little  step  crossed  the  room  to  where  Mar- 
garet was  standing,  taking  some  cake 
from  Mrs.  Thorne’s  shining  old  mahogany 
sideboard. 

This  champion  of  love,  as  she  made  her 
little  transit,  was  seen  to  be  attired  in  a 
gown  of  figured  green  delaine,  the  plain 
untrimmed  skirt,  which  was  gathered  at 
the  waist,  touching  the  floor.  The  upper 
part  of  this  garment  had  the  appearance 
of  being  worn  over  a night  dress.  But 
this  wras  because  Penelope  believed  in  ail 
persons  presenting  themselves  “exactly 
as  Nature  made  them.”  She  therefore 
presented  herself  in  that  way.  And  it  was 
seen  that  Nature  had  made  her  with  much 
shoulder-blade  and  elbowr,  a perfectly  flat 
chest,  over  which  the  green  gown  was,  in 
addition,  tightly  drawn,  to  expand  below, 
however  (with  plenty  of  room  to  show  the 
pattern),  over  one  of  those  large,  loose,  flat 
waists  concerning  wrhich  the  possessore, 
for  unexplained  reasons,  always  cherish 
evident  pride.  In  the  way  of  collar,  Penel- 
ope had  a broad  white  ruffle,  which,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  broadness,  was  loose 
enough  in  front  (though  fastened  with 
a large  shell-cameo  breastpin)  to  betray, 
when  she  turned,  two  collar-bones  and  an 
inch  or  two  of  neck  below.  An  edge  of 
black  lace,  upon  which  bugles  had  been 
sewed,  adorned  her  sleeves;  she  wore  a 
black  silk  bonnet  with  a purple  flower,  and 
black  kid  gloves  with  one  button.  Her 
black  shawl  lay  on  a chair. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Harold,”  she  said,  when  she 
reached  the  sideboard,  “we  are  thinking 
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only  of  Garda.  Do  content  us  if  you  can, 
and  relieve  our  anxiety.  We  have  the 
firmest  confidence  in  you.” 

“There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
have  it.” 

But  the  Southern  woman  took  her 
hands.  “Something  has  vexed  you — I 
don't,  of  course,  know  what.  We  should 
be  very  fond  of  you  if  we  dared  to  be,  Mar- 
garet; perhaps  some  day  you  will  let  us 
show  it.  But  this  is  another  matter;  this 
is  about  Garda.” 


“Yes,  it  is  another  matter,”  Margaret 
answered.  She  drew  her  hands  away,  but 
her  voice  took  on  its  old  sweetness  again. 
“ Don't  feel  the  least  trouble  about  it,  Mrs. 
Moore ; there's  no  cause.  If  you  want  my 
opinion,  here  it  is:  I think  he  loves  her. 
I think  he  has  loved  her,  though  perhaps 
without  knoWing  it,  for  a long  time.” 

And  ringing  for  Telano,  she  gave  her 
orders  about  the  wine,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Moore— in  case  he  had  completed  his  in- 
spection of  the  roses. 


(EMtor's  (East)  Cjinir. 


WHEN  Willis  wrote  his  Pcncillings  by  the 
Way , it  was  said  that  such  offenses 
against  the  social  amenities  had  never  been 
committed  as  his  vivid  aud  bright  little 
sketches  of  noted  figures  in  English  society. 
For  a long  time  afterward  it  was  understood 
that  Americans  were  looked  upon  askance 
in  London  drawing-rooms  as  possible  sin- 
ners of  the  same  kind.  Yet  Americans  at 
home  have  been  often  struck  with  the  free- 
dom of  Englishmen  at  table  in  commenting 
upon  other  persons  generally  known;  and 
even  distinguished  Englishmen  in  the  social 
circle  have  been  known  to  speak  of  other  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  in  a manner  which 
certainly  no  distinguished  American  would 
permit  himself  in  alluding  to  other  Americans. 

The  possible  explanation  that  the  American 
is  afraid  that  his  words  might  be  repeated 
points,  perhaps,  to  the  secret  of  the  English- 
man's freedom.  It  is  that  in  England  such 
remarks  are  not  repeated.  The  sacredncss  of 
the  social  circle  and  of  all  its  incidents  is  in- 
violable and  inviolate.  This,  at  least,  is  what 
is  said  when  wonder  is  expressed  at  the  license 
of  the  British  tongue;  and  it  is  this  feeling 
and  tradition,  of  course,  which  made  Willis’s 
letters  so  grievous  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Footmen  and  valets,  indeed,  may 
tattle,  it  may  be  said,  and  against  such  chances 
there  is  no  defense  but  silence.  But  if  society 
can  not  be  sure  of  its  own  honor,  what  be- 
comes of  it  ? 

There  should  be  added  to  this  statement 
the  fact  of  the  essential  courage  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Englishman.  He  speaks  his 
mind  more  freely  than  any  other  man.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  slave  of  many  conventionalities, 
and  submits  to  the  rigors  of  a social  caste  in  a 
manner  which  amazes  his  kin  beyond  the  sea. 
But  the  spirit  which  justifies  the  saying  that 
an  English  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  an  Eng- 
lishman’s hat  is  his  crown,  is  that  ability  to 
stand  by  himself  and  his  own  opinions  which 
explains  much  of  the  peculiar  ascendency  of 
the  Briton  in  the  world.  An  Englishman, 
said  a shrewd  cosmopolitan,  can  be  the  most 


disagreeable  man  in  the  world.  This  is  due 
to  a misapplication  of  his  immense  power  of 
self-assertion.  He  is  unable  to  be  a cosmopol- 
itan. John  Bright  says  that  the  Englishman 
really  despises  the  foreigner. 

Yet  this  disposition,  too,  has  its  great  ad- 
vantages for  the  Test  of  the  world.  The  Briton 
upon  his  travels  in  the  days  before  railroads 
were  general,  the  Briton  making  the  grand 
tour  in  his  carriage,  and  even  upon  the  Rhine 
steamer  not  alighting  from  it,  but  conde- 
scendingly and  a little  contemptuously  sur- 
veying Europe  from  that  wheeled  throne,  as 
from  a portable  piece  of  England,  was  an 
amusing  figure;  but  lie  was  very  character- 
istic, and  all  subsequent  travellers  may  call 
him  blessed.  He  was,  evidently,  not  a person- 
age who  proposed  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Ro- 
mans do,  and  for  that  very  refusal  going  to 
Rome  became  a thousandfold  pleasanter  jour- 
ney for  all  other  pilgrims. 

The  droll  Englishman  who  sat  in  his  car- 
riage and,  as  it  were,  lifted  his  nose  against 
foreign  countries,  was  yet  the  apostle  of  com- 
fort. People  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
country's  poets,  called  their  mothers  mares, 
and  all  their  daughters  fillies,  could  know  no- 
thing of  the  necessities  of  civilized  beings,  and 
he  therefore  took  all  his  appliances  with  him. 
Let  any  one  read  the  European  hand-book  of 
Mrs.  Marianne  Stark,  of  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore spoken — a book  which  preceded  Murray’s 
and  Harper's  inestimable  manuals  — and  see 
what  the  grand  tour  implied  of  preparation 
and  equipment.  To  arrange  for  the  journey, 
according  to  Mrs.  Stark,  was  like  providing 
for  the  inarch  of  a British  army  into  Central 
Africa.  The  very  detail  of  the  directions,  the 
enumeration  of  things  that  must  be  carried, 
implied  the  utter  poverty  of  the  land  in  all  the 
familiar  resources  of  civilized  comfort. 

And  what  was  the  result?  In  one  word, 
the  result  was  delightful  hotels  all  over  Eu- 
rope, with  every  kind  of  convenience.  It  was 
the  transfer  of  comfortable  England  to  un- 
comfortable Italy.  It  was  the  ability  to  do  in 
Rome  as  the  Englishman  does  in  London.  It 
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was  tlie  surrounding  of  enjoyment  with  com- 
fort. Obviously,  had  the  Briton  started  with 
the  blithe  theory  that  Italian  discomfort  was 
as  good  as  English  comfort,  and  that  a true 
cosmopolitan  would  not  trouble  himself  about 
a cup  of  tea,  and  a bath,  and  a mattress,  the 
pleasure  of  the  pleasure-seeking  American,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  seriously  impaired. 

It  is  this  same  courage  of  self-assertion 
which  explains  the  freedom  of  the  English 
talk  of  which  we  spoke — a freedom  which  is 
protected  by  an  honorable  understanding. 
But  it  is  curious  that  the  harmless  gossip  of 
Willis,  which  was  sharply  resented  as  a Yan- 
kee impertinence  and  want  of  honor  probably 
characteristic  of  Americans,  has  now  grown 
into  a system  of  newspapers  published  in 
London,  and  devoted  to  a hundredfold  more 
objectionable  tattle  about  London  society  and 
its  conspicuous  figures  than  can  be  found  in 
the  sketch  - book  of  any  stranger,  and  very 
much  more  vulgar  and  offensive  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  known  in  America.  Books 
are  now  published  in  London  under  foreign 
names  which  discuss  u society”  with  a free- 
dom unparalleled  in  any  other  country.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  book  called  Society  in  Lon- 
don, by  a foreign  resident,  which  the  Harpers 
have  issued  in  a very  convenient  form. 

It  is  a picture-gallery  of  London  society,  in 
which  the  portraits  arc  drawn  by  a very  clev- 
er artist.  He  frees  his  mind  upon  his  canvas, 
sketching  his  subjects  precisely  as  they  ap- 
pear to  him,  and  as  the  larger  part  of  them  are 
well-known  persons,  and  the  touch  is  vivid, 
the  result  is  very  entertaining.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  malice  in  the  work,  and  many  of 
the  portraits  of  more  familiar  persons  will  be 
recognized  as  probably  accurate.  It  contains, 
of  course,  no  account  of  conversations,  but  is 
confined  to  descriptions  and  characterizations 
of  famous  men  and  women.  It  has  also  the 
charm  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  incognito. 
Indeed,  the  secret  of  authorship  in  such  a 
case  must  be  sacredly  kept,  because  social  os- 
tracism would  necessarily  follow  discovery. 

No  book  corresponding  to  this  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  country,  which  seems 
to  many  Englishmen  guilty  of  having  pro- 
duced so  arrant  an  offender  of  the  kind  as 
Willis.  The  pungent  artist  of  Society  in  Lon- 
don is  doubtless  an  Englishman.  The  World 
of  Mr.  Yates  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
show  that  England  cau  supply  the  necessary 
disposition  and  talent.  But  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  the  daring  “society”  journal  and 
of  a work  like  this  will  necessarily  put  the 
dinner  table  upon  its  guard.  The  next  step 
will  be  an  advance  from  crisp  and  sparkling 
sketches  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
society  to  equally  sparkling  reports  of  the 
conversation  in  the  most  select  drawing- 
rooms. 

The  inquisitive  genius  of  the  frontier  which 
pulled  away  the  shade  from  the  window  of 
the  hotel  room  in  which  the  newly  arrived 
guest  was  dressing  himself,  in  order  to  discov- 
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cr  “what  you  are  so  private  for?”  is 

evidently  scrutinizing  the  British  drawing- 
room and  dining-room  with  the  same  child- 
like and  bland  interest. 


Victor  Hugo  was  a man  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  French  genius  for  enthusiasm.  That 
he  was  not  the  man,  however,  whom  the  funer- 
al orators  described,  “the  man  of  the  age,” 
u the  incarnation  of  the  nineteenth  century,” 
u the  world  poet,”  “ the  master,”  may  be  safe- 
ly affirmed.  All  that  was  said  and  done  at 
his  death  and  burial  partook  of  the  almost 
grotesque  extravagance  of  his  own  savings 
and  doings.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  in  the  weeks  immediately  following 
his  death  was  the  reported  anger  of  the  Paris 
press  with  the  aldermen  of  London  for  refus- 
ing a vote  of  condolence  upon  the  occasion. 
Rochefort  called  them  a band  of  44  ignorant, 
jealous  turtle-soup  eaters.” 

Indeed,  the  figure  of  Victor  Hugo  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  sensational  melodramatic  effect  of 
every  kind,  everything  about  him  is  and  long 
has  been  so  spectacular,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  define  his  exact  quality  and  influence. 
To  rank  him  among  the  great  men  or  great 
historic  figures  of  the  world,  as  is  the  French 
disposition,  is  a vain  endeavor.  Even  as  a 
political,  social,  or  moral  force  in  France,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  could  not  be  compared  with  Vol- 
taire, or  Rousseau,  or  Diderot.  As  a 44  libera- 
tor of  humanity,”  he  is  in  no  degree  whatever 
comparable  to  Goethe.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
the  French  phrase,  a 44  child  of  the  age”  and 
of  the  Revolution.  He  had  a quick  sympathy 
and  a flowing  tongue  for  the  oppressed  and 
the  suffering.  He  w as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Romantic  school  against  the  Classical  school 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  he  was 
w?hat  the  French  call  a marked  personality. 
His  conceit  wras  sublime.  He  sniffed  up  with 
an  Olympian  air  the  incense  of  incessant  adu- 
lation. Frenchmen  seemed  to  think  that  he 
wras  not  to  be  mentioned  but  with  an  explo- 
sion of  superlatives,  and  the  unbounded  ex- 
travagance of  all  allusion  to  him  destroyed 
the  expression  of  sincere  feeling. 

Victor  Hugo  w*as  mainly  a literary  man. 
As  an  efficient  public  man,  a statesman,  a 
counsellor,  a leader  in  critical  moments,  in  the 
midst  of  tierce  revolutionary  agitations,  his 
warmest  eulogist  could  hardly  claim  for  him 
eminence.  He  w’as  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
familiar  phrase  a sentimental  politician,  by 
which  we  mean  not  a man  w ho  acknowledges 
the  pow’er  of  sentiment  in  the  movement  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  a man  who  spoke  and  acted 
upon  theories  which  took  no  account  of  fact, 
of  experience,  and  of  human  nature.  Because 
men  are  poor  and  oppressed  and  suffering,  and 
shout  for  liberty,  equality,  aud  fraternity,  it 
does  not  followr  that  they  can  organize  and 
administer  a wrise,  just,  and  equal  government, 
nor  that  they  may  not,  even  with  humane  and 
excellent  impulses  and  desires,  introduce  an- 
archy and  the  maddest  injustice.  It  is  the 
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vital  evil  of  tyranny  and  long-continued  wrong 
to  men  that  they  become  dehumanized.  They 
are  reduced  by  oppression  and  continued  dep- 
rivation of  every  means  of  enlightenment  and 
intelligence  to  a semi-brutish  condition.  It 
is  the  deadly  sin  of  every  form  of  prolonged 
injustice  that  it  tends  to  extinguish  manhood 
in  the  victim.  The  prisoner  whose  legs  have 
been  bound  under  him  for  years  can  not  stand 
erect  and  walk  merely  because  you  cut  the 
bonds.  His  legs  are  withered. 

Victor  Hugo’s  kind  heart  and  earnest  plea 
for  such  victims  did  not  make  him  the  Moses 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of  their 
sorrow.  Indeed,  there  are  passages  in  his 
works  describing  his  conduct  in  certain  emer- 
gencies which  raise  inevitably  a pleasant  smile 
at  his  child-like  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
of  a ribbon  or  a phrase  to  appease  the  most 
turbulent  passions  and  change  the  current  of 
events.  Compared  with  Lamartine  in  the 
days  of  ’48,  who  more  than  once  by  his  tact 
and  oratorical  ascendency  commanded  and 
restrained  the  popular  passion  and  purpose, 
Victor  Hugo  is  ineffective.  He  stimulated  the 
feeling  and  expressed  it,  but  he  did  not  con- 
trol it  in  any  degree.  Therefore  as  a political 
leader  or  a statesman  he  holds  no  high  place. 

Testing  his  character  as  a poet  by  the  stand- 
ard of  greatness  which  is  applied  to  him,  the 
greatuess  of  the  historic  and  acknowledged 
great  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that,  con- 
ceding all  the  fine  passages  in  his  poetic  works, 
there  is  any  poem  of  his  which  the  world  will 
canonize  with  the  great  poems.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  his  prose  will  continue  to  be  more 
prized  than  his  verse,  and  of  all  that  he  wrote 
Ijts  MixeraUes  seems  to  be  surest  of  the  longest 
date,  because  it  is  a prose  epic  of  the  sorrow 
aud  suffering  that  arise  from  the  unchristian 
and  inhuman  conditions  of  civilized  society. 
But  in  this  as  in  his  other  wrorks  the  ait  is 
that  of  the  scene-painter,  and  it  has  its  share 
of  the  grotesque  rhetorical  excesses  which  dif- 
fuse an  air  of  unreality  over  the  whole. 

With  his  goodness  of  heart  and  his  warm 
sympathies,  and  his  fiery  wrath  with  wrong, 
and  his  constant  and  overwhelming  self-con- 
sciousness and  posturing,  and  his  great  liter- 
ary talent,  the  word  which  seems  most  truly 
to  describe  Victor  Hugo  is  rhetorician.  With 
that  character  all  the  fervor  of  the  panegyrics 
is  in  entire  accord,  and  all  the  pageant  of  his 
burial.  No  people  could  honor  the  greatest 
of  its  benefactors  with  a more  splendid  tribute 
of  spectacular  sorrow  than  Paris  lavished  upon 
the  remains  of  Victor  Hugo.  But  the  genu- 
ine, heart-felt  grief  that  the  English-speaking 
people  felt  in  the  death  of  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  silent  mourning  that  hushed  this  country 
while  the  dead  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
passed  to  its  final  rest,  were  Very  different.  It 
was  not  the  difference  of  the  nations  only,  but 
of  the  men. 


Tiie  fact  that  the  money  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  Bartholdi  statue  has  been  raised  so  slowly 
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is  not  surprising,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
show  that  there  is  very  little  popular  interest 
in  the  project.  If  the  proposal  of  any  monu- 
ment might  be  supposed  to  be  sure  of  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  and  a prompt  execution, 
it  was  that  of  a memorial  upon  Bunker  Hill. 

But  the  history  of  that  structure  is  not  the 
most  creditable  in  our  history.  It  was  in  1825, 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  battle,  that  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  the  presence  of  Lafayette, 
whose  visit  to  the  country  had  aroused  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
the  most  famous  of  his  occasional  orations. 

But  from  that  day  the  work  languished,  and 
all  kinds  of  plans  were  suggested  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  the  patriotic  popular  re- 
sponse which  had  been  confidently  anticipated. 

The  most  noted  of  these  devices  for  relief 
was  a great  fair,  which  waS  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  adjacent  Quincy  Market  Hall, 
and  of  which  the  late  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures.  The 
fair  was  very  successful,  but  it  did  not  provide 
for  finishing  the  work,  which  still  lingered  in 
rebuking  incompleteness.  But  when  Fanny 
Elssler  came  and  danced  away  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the 
amiable  bayadere  took  pity  upon  the  strug- 
gling monument,  and — as  was  merrily  said  in 
those  light-hearted  days,  when  enthusiastic 
youth  removed  the  horses  from  the  dancer’s 
carriage  and  drew  her  triumphantly  home  from 
the  theatre — Fanny  Elssler  turned  a pirouette 
and  lifted  Bunker  Hill  Monument  to  comple- 
tion upon  her  divine  toe  ! 

This  was  the  story  of  those  days,  and  there 
were  sturdy  patriots  who  insisted  that  it  was 
a kind  of  sacrilege  to  accept  such  aid,  and  that 
the  dancing  woman’s  money  should  be  re- 
turned to  her.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
and  as  subscriptions  had  been  welcomed  from 
all  who  desired  to  give,  and  as  there  was  no 
question  that  La  O itana'8  money  was  good 
money,  honestly  earned  and  freely  given,  it 
was  most  properly  received.  But  not  until 
1843,  in  the  days  of  John  Tyler,  eighteen  years 
after  the  foundation  was  laid,  did  the  monu- 
ment stand  complete  to  “ meet  the  sun  in  his 
coming,”  and  to  feel  “ parting  day  linger  and 
play  on  its  summit.”  There  was  another  brill- 
iant celebration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  President  went  in  the  procession  to 
the  hill,  and  the  same  orator  who  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  had  spoken  so  elo- 
quently spoke  again.  “Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 

Lunt  "dined  with  us,”  wrote  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  his  diary  on  the  18th  of  June. 

“They  were  both  at  the  Bunker's  Hill  cele- 
bration yesterday,  which  went  off  admirably 
well.  Webster's  oration  was  brilliant  aud  emi- 
nently successful — two  hours  and  seven  min- 
utes— suitable  to  the  occasion,  aud  often  rap- 
turously cheered.” 

If  wre  were  occupied  for  eighteen  years  in 
raising  so  purely  a patriotic  memorial  as  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument, it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  pedestal  for  the  Bartholdi  statue — a pedes- 
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tel  which  is  itself  a kind  of  monument — has  not 
been  erected  immediately.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  delay,  and  chief  among  them 
was  the  feeling  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  it  was  peculiarly  a local  work,  and  that 
New  York  could  easily  provide  a proper  base 
for  so  striking  a gift.  That  the  statue  is  not 
given  to  New  York,  but  to  the  country,  and 
that  the  alliance  which  it  commemorates  was 
not  with  New  York,  but  with  the  united  colo- 
nies, w’ere  facts  which  were  forgotten.  Then 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  sentiment  with 
which  the  French  alliance  in  the  Revolution 
is  now  regarded  is  very  different  from  that  of 
sixty  years  since,  when  Lafayette  w as  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  without  the  chivalric  devo- 
tion and  heroism  of  Lafayette  which  imper- 
sonate his  count™  to  the  American  imagina- 
tion, and  in  the  nglit  of  historic  facts  which 
have  now  become  familiar,  and  which  were 
most  effectively  marshalled  by  Mr.  Jay  in  his 
centennial  address  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  upon  the  peace  negotiations 
of  1783,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  alliance  would  be  very  intense 
or  romantic. 

M.  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor,  gave  in  the  Trib- 
une an  account  of  the  inception  of  the  statue, 
with  an  interesting  comparison  of  it  with  other 
colossal  statues.  The  “ Liberty  enlightening 
the  World”  is  the  largest  statue  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
statue  which  is  next  to  it  in  height,  that  of 
8an  Carlo  Borromeo  upon  the  shore  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  which  is  about  seventy  feet.  The 
Bartholdi  statue  grew  out  of  a conversation 
at  the  house  of  Laboulaye  twenty  years  ago, 
in  which  the  sentimental  relations  of  nations 
were  discussed,  and  the  preference  of  the 
United  States  for  France  wTas  attributed  by 
Laboulaye,  not  to  gratitude,  but  to  community 
of  thoughts  and  conflicts. 

After  the  French  and  German  war  M.  Bar- 
tholdi was  exhorted  by  M.  Laboulaye  and 
other  French  friends  of  America  to  come  here 
and  propose  a monument  to  the  ancient  friend- 
ship of  the  two  countries.  He  came,  and  Long- 
fellow and  Sumner  and  other  noted  Americans 
received  him  kindly  and  wished  him  well,  and 
by  various  persons  he  was  assured  that  when 
he  and  his  friends  in  France  began  the  good 
work,  Americans  would  co-operate ; and  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1875,  at  “ a banquet  which 
has  remained  memorable,”  the  enterprise  fair- 
ly began.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1877,  Con- 
gress voted  that  the  gift  should  be  accepted — 
not  by  the  government — and  designated  Bed- 
loe’s  Island  as  the  site  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue.  The  w-ork  was  begun,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  the  money  has  been  sub- 
scribed. 

But,  except  for  the  assiduity  of  the  New*  York 
World , which  opened  a popular  subscription 
and  stimulated  interest  every  day  by  publish- 
ing the  details  of  the  movement,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  grant  must  not  have  been  made  final- 
ly by  Congress.  The  World  is  apparently  to 


be  credited  with  the  honor  of  securing  the 
completion  of  a work  to  which  unassisted 
American  public  spirit  seemed  to  be  unequal. 

A very  different  statue  from  that  of  Bar- 
tholdi is  that  of  the  Pilgrim,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
which  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York 
has  erected  in  the  Central  Park.  It  stands 
upon  a beautiful  knoll  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance from  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Seventy-second 
Street,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  statue 
in  the  Park,  and  one  of  the  finest  memorial 
statues  in  the  country.  Of  heroic  size,  nine 
feet  in  height,  it  represents  a Puritan  of  the 
Plymouth  emigration  in  the  prime  of  life, 
standing  erect,  with  the  right  foot  advanced 
and  the  right  hand  resting  upon  the  muzzle 
of  the  old  wheel  firelock,  of  which  the  butt  is 
planted  upon  the  ground.  The  costume  is  the 
peaked  hat,  the  doublet  and  broad  collar,  the 
heavy,  flaring  boots,  with  the  wide  belt  and 
heavy  buckle,  and  the  string  of  charges  for 
the  firelock  hanging  at  the  nglit  side  from 
over  the  left  shoulder.  The  smooth  face  is 
that  of  a man  of  forty  years  of  age.  The  ex- 
pression is  lofty,  earnest,  and  undaunted,  and 
the  simplicity,  dignity,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
figure  are  finely  conceived  and  portrayed. 

It  is  both  a truthful  and  poetic  rendering  of 
the  Puritan  hero,  not  the  sour  and  lank  fanatic 
of  a hostile  tradition,  not  Praise -God  Bare- 
bones,  but  the  courtly  Winslow,  or  Bradford, 
or  the  young  Brewster,  rather.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  fortunate  work,  and  of  itself,  standing 
amid  the  verdure  and  blossoms  of  the  Park, 
will  unconsciously  but  truthfully  refine  and 
soften  the  familiar  conception  of  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrim  and  the  great  Puritan  body  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  day  of  the  unveiling  was 
in  every  way  a contrast  to  the  associations  of 
the  Pilgrim  landing,  and,  had  the  choice  been 
voluntary,  of  all  the  days  since  that  great  event 
no  more  charming  one  could  have  been  select- 
ed for  such  an  occasion. 

The  critical  student  of  the  statue  and  its 
inscription,  however,  will  remark  one  striking 
fact.  Although  for  many  a year  the  22d  of 
December  has  been  known  as  Forefathers’ 
Day,  the  date  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of 
the  “ Pilgrim”  is  December  21.  The  associa- 
tion with  the  22d,  however,  has  become  so  fix- 
ed a tradition  that  to  depart  from  it  required 
the  utmost  conviction  and  courage.  But  these 
are  precisely  the  distinctions  of  the  Pilgrim, 
and  the  committee  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety are  sons  of  the  Puritan.  Convinced, 
therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  it  was 
done.  The  general  belief  undoubtedly  is  that 
on  the  22d  of  December  the  whole  company 
ofPilgrims  landed  from  the  Mayflower  upon 
Plymouth  .Rock.  The  equally  unquestiona- 
ble fact  is  that  on  the  22d  of  December  there 
was  no  Pilgrim  within  many  miles  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  November,  new  style, 
that  the  Mayflower  cast  anchor  in  the  bay 
which  is  now  the  harbor  of  Provincetown, 
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farer,  at  that  moment,  a straight  plume  of 
smoke  is  going  up  from  one  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  hospitable-looking  dwelling,  most  sup- 
per-like  in  its  suggestions,  and  he  makes  for  it 
as  a haven  where  he  shall  find  rest  and  the 
creature  comforts  his  inner  man  is  now  loudly 
calling  for.  Nor  were  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions disappointed.  lie  is  cordially  received 
and  hospitably  entertained.  The  house  and 
its  belongings  gratify  his  aesthetic  taste,  while 
its  owners  minister  to  his  necessities.  It  is  a 
happy,  a wholesome,  and  a plentiful  home, 
equally  removed  from  fashion  and  from  rude- 
ness, dignified  in  its  simple  freedom,  in  the 
frank  independence  of  its  primitive  manners, 
in  the  capable  management  of  its  mistress,  and 
in  the  self-respect,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the 
fine  urbanity  of  its  master,  and  beautified  by 
the  presence  of  a daughter  whose  loveliness 
attracted,  and  whose  stately  grace  and  woman- 
ly purity  held  in  check,  the  admiring  stranger. 
He  soon  becomes  a favorite  with  the  old  peo- 
ple, ingratiates  himself  in  their  confidence,  is 
permitted  to  stay  on  indefinitely,  sets  up  his 
studio  in  one  of  the  commodious  out-buildings, 
and  begins  a rural  idyl  that  is  told  with  fe- 
licitous warmth  and  earnestuess  in  this  charm- 
ing story.  How  the  gracious  and  beautiful 
farmer’s  daughter,  strong  in  her  maiden  inno- 
cence, and  the  handsome  young  artist,  sensi- 
tively alive  to  beauty,  are  brought  closer  to- 
gether by  companionship  and  comradeship; 
how  they  mutually  influence  aud  regard  each 
other;  aud  whether  they  indulge  in  young 
love’s  dream,  or  whether  it  has  already  been 
indulged  in  to  the  disappointment  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  we  shall  not  now  reveal.  Is  it 
not  all  written  in  the  delightful  prose  poem 
that  awaits  aud  will  richly  reward  our  read- 
ers’ perusal  t 


Mignon ; or , Booties ’ Baby*  is  pne  of  those 
racy  morsels  which  are  too  good  for  a solitary 
meal,  and  most  relishing  when  enjoyed  in  tho 
companionship  of  others.  An  extravaganza, 
a literary  trifle,  its  audacious  fun  and  practi- 
cal humor,  tho  quasi-compromising  nature  and 
comicality  of  some  of  its  situations,  apd  its 
fine  under-tone  of  gentle  and  chivalrous  man- 
liness combined  with  moral  courage,  conspire 
to  make  it  a perfect  book  for  reading  aloud 
iu  tho  freedom  of  a circle  of  friends  who  are 
themselves  innocent  of  evil,  and  who  disregard 
the  shrugs  and  misconstructions  of  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy. There  is  a rollicking  flavor  of  soldier  and 
garrison  life  in  portions  of  tho  story,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  piquancy  without  transcend- 
ing true  delicacy,  and  which  also  by  its  gayety 
and  abandon  serves  to  bring  tho  finer  and  ten- 
derer passages  into  strong  relief. 


Mrs.  Macquoid’s  spellful  power  as  a story- 
teller has  never  been  more  agreeably  manifest- 

3 1 fignon ; or , Booties'  Baby.  A Novelette.  By  J.  S. 
W i ntk ii.  “Harper1*  Handy  Series.11  12m  o,  pp.  116. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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cd  than  in  her  new  novel,  Louisa .4  By  turns 
bright  and  sombre,  gay,  tender,  thoughtful, 
humorous,  passionate,  and  tragic,  in  this  vivid 
tale  of  misplaced  passion  conspiring  against 
loyal  and  honorable  love  she  touches  manifold 
chords  of  emotion,  and  gratifies  the  intellect 
while  exciting  the  imagination  and  arousing 
the  sympathies.  Although,  as  we  have  said, 
the  story  is  in  part  a tale  of  misplaced  pas- 
sion, it  is  free  from  unhealthful  or  impure  ex- 
citements. The  growth  which  it  delineates 
of  love  for  another  in  the  heart  of  the  woman 
who  is  already  a wife  is  a slow,  insidious,  and 
unconscious  one,  and  it  halts  far  awaj"  from 
overt  guilt,  and  is  tragically  expiated.  There 
is  no  parade  of  unclean  longings  or  doings,  nor 
any  suggestion  of  either,  in  the  story,  and  we 
look  on  coldly  indignant  at  the  self-deceptions, 
culminating  in  discontent  and  estrangement, 
and  ripening  into  envy  and  jealousy,  with  their 
inevitable  fruitage  of  unworthy  tricks  aud  per- 
fidies, by  which  the  nature  of  a cold,  virtuous, 
beautiful,  and  talented  woman  is  transformed 
and  marred,  and  uuder  whose  stings  she  inef- 
fectually writhes.  Contrasted  with  this  dark- 
er side  of  the  story  is  the  figure  of  a younger 
andvstill  more  beautiful  woman — resplendent 
with  loyal  love  and  stanch  affections,  pure  as 
a snow-drop,  endowed  with  great  capabilities 
of  passion  and  self-devotion,  but  withal  bright, 
buoyant,  and  sweetly  willful  in  her  maiden 
innocence — whose  evolution  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood,  and  whose  love  awakening  with 
its  fruition  of  pangs  and  joys,  are  finely  delin- 
eated. Tho  scene  of  the  story  is  in  Italy,  and 
vibrates  between  the  quiet  old  city  of  Um- 
bria and  beautiful  Florence,  aud  interspersed 
throughout  the  narrative  are  vivid  glimpses 
of  Italian  scenery,  life,  manners,  and  art  in 
town  and  country. 


Readers  who  have  a greater  relish  for  short 
sketches  and  stories  than  for  an  elaborate  book 
or  novel,  or  who  find  them  more  convenient  to 
read  upon  occasion,  w ill  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  are  repub- 
lishing, in  the  style  of  Pickering’s  justly  cele- 
brated “Aldine”  publications  of  the  British 
classics,  a series  of  choice  volumes  by  repre- 
sentative American  writers,  each  of  the  series 
being  a handy  and  handsomely  bound  book, 
suitable  for  the  pocket  or  satchel,  and  of  tho 
kind  that  invites  one  to  “cut  and  coinc  again.” 
The  series  is  styled  “The  Riverside  Aldine  Se- 
ries,” and  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  fiction, 
but  embraces  also  sketches,  essays,  and  de- 
scriptive and  other  pieces  by  favorite  authors. 
The  issues  of  the  series  thus  far  comprise  Ald- 
rich’s Marjorie  Daw , and  Othor  Stories ,5  Warner’s 

4 Louisa.  A Novel.  By  Katherine  S.  Macqitoid. 
“Harper's  Handy  Series.11  In  Two  Volumes,  l2mo. 
Paper,  pp.  218  aud  228.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

* Marjorie  Daw , and  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrich.  18mo,  pp.  287.  Boston : Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 
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My  Summer  in  a Garden, 1 Lowell’s  Fireside  Trav- 
els,1 Bret  Harte’s  Luck  of  Footing  Camp,  and  Oth- 
er Stories, 8 Howells’s  Venetian  Life,9  and  Bur- 
roughs’s Wake  Robin10 — in  all  seven  volumes. 

A similar  series,  different  in  form  and  size 
from  the  series  just  noticed,  and  handsomely 
but  less  elegantly  printed,  is  also  in  course  of 
publication  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  of 
this  city.  This  series  is  entitled  Tales  from  Many 
Sources,11  and  is  confined  exclusively  to  short 
stories  culled  from  the  English  magazines,  or 
the  production  of  well-known  English  writers. 
Among  the  selections  which  appear  in  the  three 
volumes  of  the  series  thus  far  published  are 
tales  by  Wi Hi  am  B1  a ek,  C h arles  Re ade,  “ Ou ida,” 
Hesba  Stratton,  “The  Duchess,”  Mrs.  Herbert 
Martin, Thomas  Hardy,  F.  Anstey,  W.  E.  Norris, 
and  others.  Although  most  of  the  stories  are 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  own  and  the 
leading  English  periodicals,  they  will  be  new 
to  many,  and  are  all  of  unexceptionable  quali- 
ty, both  as  regards  their  literary  workmanship 
and  the  fitness  of  their  contents  for  family 
reading.  


The  conditions  that  now  prevail  in  the  arc- 
tic regions  are  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of 
those  which  sacred  history  and  tradition  have 
described  as  prevailing  in  the  highly  favored 
spot  which  was  the  blissful  abode  of  our  first 
parents,  that  nothing  could  seem  moro  absurd 
to  the  ordinary  apprehension  than  to  associate 
the  north  pole  with  the  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Indeed,  even  the  most  daring  imagina- 
tion could  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more 
widely  unlike  than  the  arctic  pole,  with  its 
immitigable  rigors,  its  impenetrable  barriers 
of  ice  and  snow,  its  pitiless  desolation  and  ste- 
rility, its  death-like  silence,  and  its  implacable 
hostility  to  nearly  every  form  of  life,  and  that 
earthly  paradise  whoso  temperate  air  was  res- 
ouant  with  melody,  and  fragrant  with  odor 
from  leaf  and  tree  and  flower,  in  w hoso  equa- 
ble and  delightful  climate,  perpetually  vibra- 
ting between  fresh  and  joyous  spring  and  ripe 
and  beneficent  summer,  the  earth  teemed  with 
life  and  bfeauty  and  gladness,  and  where,  as 
our  great  epic  poet  has  sung,  “in  narrow’  room 
Nature’s  whole  wealth”  was  “ poured  forth  pro- 
fuse on  hill  and  dale  and  plain.”  And  yet,  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  blush,  these 
two  utterly  dissimilar  things,  in  the  common 
acceptance  so  w’idely  separated  by  distance  and 
so  entirely  opposite  in  their  conditions,  are  not 
merely  associated,  but  their  absolute  identity  is 

• My  Summer  in  a Garden.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  18mo,  pp.  290.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 

7 Fireside  Travels.  By  James  Russell  Lowtell. 
18mo.  pp.  283.  Boston : Houghton.  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

6 The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Bret  Haute.  18mo,  pp.  279.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 

» Venetian  Life.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes, 18mo,  pp.  279  aud  284.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 

>°  Wake  Robin.  By  John  Burroughs.  18mo,  pp.  289. 

I Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

11  Tales  from  Many  Sources.  Three  Volumes,  12mo, 
pp.  259,  271,  and  266.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 
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asserted  with  impressive  gravity  and  sincerity, 
and  with  convincing  arguments,  in  a remarka- 
ble volume  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  ripest  sci- 
entific and  archaeological  scholars,  William  F. 
Warren,  LL.D.,  president  of  Boston  University. 
In  this  volume,  to  which  its  author  has  given 
the  title  Paradise  Found,19  the  now*  and  startling 
hypothesis  is  broached  that  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  the  Eden  of  primitive  tradition, 
was  situated  at  the  north  pole,  in  a country 
since  submerged  at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
Before  outering  upon  the  evidence  by  which 
this  hypothesis  is  sustained,  the  author  reca- 
pitulates the  unsatisfactory  results  that  have 
been  hitherto  reached  by  historic  and  legend- 
ary explorers,  and  by  theologians,  naturalists, 
ethnologists,  archaeologists,  biologists,  and  oth- 
er scientific  observers  and  investigators,  and 
it  is  shown  that  their  researches  have  proven 
purely  negative  or  mutually  destructive — that 
the  problem  of  Eden  has  not  only  disappoint- 
ed every  effort,  but  has  even  baffled  every  con- 
jecture ; that  theory  after  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced, but  none  has  been  found  which  satis- 
fies the  required  conditions;  that  the  mother 
region  of  the  earth  is  equally  elusive  and  pro- 
tean to  scholars  and  men  of  science  in  every 
department ; and  that  representative  voices  in 
every  camp  have  been  driven  to  confess  their 
utter  iguoranco  as  to  the  region  where  human 
life  began.  The  author  then  subjects  his  own 
hypothesis  to  an  eightfold  scientific  test:  first, 
that  of  general  geogouy  or  scientific  cosmology, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  fact  that  the  arctic 
region  was  not  always  the  ice-bouud  region 
which  it  now  is,  and  that  while  Eden  condi- 
tions have  probably  at  one  time  or  another 
been  found  everywhere  upon  the  surfaco  of  the 
earth,  the  first  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  became  sufficiently  cool  to  present  the 
physical  conditions  of  Eden  life  were  assured- 
ly at  the  north  polo;  second,  that  of  astronom- 
ical geography,  from  which  he  gathers  that  ns 
respects  daylight  the  polar  regions  are  and 
have  ahvays  been  the  most  favored  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  in  the  prehistoric  days  were 
exceptionally  favorable  to  the  production  and 
prolongation  of  life ; fAirtf,  that  of  physiograpli- 
ical  geography,  which  reveals  that  a conti- 
nent once  existed  w’ithin  the  arctic  circle,  of 
which  at  present  only  slight  vestiges  remain, 
which  w’as  submerged  within  a comparatively 
recent  geological  period,  and  that  therefore 
the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water 
within  the  arctic  circle  is,  geologically  speak- 
ing, of  very  recent  origiu;  fourth , that  of  pre- 
historic climatology,  from  which  it  appears,  as 
is  admitted  by  almost  all  scientific  authorities, 
that  at  one  time,  as  is  revealed  by  the  remains 
of  eocene  animals  and  plants,  the  regions  with- 
in the  arctic  circle  enjoyed  a tropical  or  near- 
ly tropical  climate,  that  they  were  covered 

13  Paradise  Found:  The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Raoe 
at  the  North  Pole.  A Study  of  the  Prehistoric  World. 
By  William  F.  Warren,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  With  Original 
Illustrations.  12mo,  pp.  505.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 
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with  vegetation  everywhere  evergreen,  and 
that  in  the  age  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
human  race  their  temperature  was  the  most 
equable  and  delightful  possible;  fifth , that  of 
paleontological  botany,  which  has  lately  es- 
tablished the  conclusion  that  all  the  lloral 
types  and  forms  revealed  in  the  oldest  fossils 
of  the  earth  originated  in  the  region  of  the 
north  pole,  and  from  thence  spread  first  over 
the  northern  aud  then  over  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, invariably  proceeding  from  north  to 
south,  and  that  therefore  this  locality  was  the 
cradle  of  the  floral  life  forms  of  the  whole 
known  earth ; sixth , from  paleontological  zool- 
ogy, which  abounds  in  evidence  that  here  too 
originated,  and  from  this  centre  eradiated,  the 
fauna  of  the  prehistoric  world;  and  seventh 
and  eighth , from  paleontological  anthropology 
and  ethnology,  whose  latest  discoveries  point 
toward  the  circumpolar  regions  of  the  north, 
the  arctic  Eden  of  Dr.  Warren,  as  the  only  cen- 
tre from  which  the  migrations  of  the  human 
race  can  be  intelligibly  interpreted. 

The  convergent  and  cumulative  testimony 
derived  from  these  sources  is  certainly  surpris- 
ingly confirmatory  of  Dr.  Warren’s  hypothesis, 
and  if  he  had  rested  his  case  at  this  point  it 
would  even  then  have  been  a very  strong  one. 
But  he  has  strengthened  it  and  added  to  its 
impressiveness  by  subjecting  his  hypothesis  to 
the  further  test  of  ethnic  tradition,  which 
shows  not  only  that  Eden  is  not  a fable  or  an 
idealization,  but  that  its  quondam  seat  was  at 
the  north  pole  is  a fact  of  which  there  are  in- 
numerable and  unquestionable  traces  in  an- 
cient cosmology  and  mythical  geography,  and 
in  ancient  Japanese,  Chinese,  Aryan  and  Hin- 
du, Iranian  or  Old  Persian,  Akkadian,  Assyri- 
an, Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek,  no  less 
than  in  Hebrew,  thought.  Dr.  Warren’s  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  conducted  with  the 
utmost  candor  and  dignity,  combined  with 
great  earnestness  and  sincerity,  aud  also  with 
ftu  affluence  of  recondite  learning  and  a beauty 
and  lucidity  of  style  that  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  engrossing  problem  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  solve. 


The  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  whose  Gena'al 
Jlistorji  of  Greece , and  the  excellent  compends 
of  ancient  history  which  he  has  contributed 
to  Mr.  Morris’s  sterling  series  of  “Epochs  of 
Ancient  History,”  are  highly  esteemed  by  schol- 
ars for  their  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  for 
the  philosophic  breadth  of  their  generaliza- 
tions, has  projected  a series  of  Lives  of  Greek 
Statesmen , from  the  dawn  of  contemporary  his- 
tory to  the  last  days  of  the  Achaian  League, 
in  the  belief  that  the  personal  biographies  of 
the  great  men  who  moulded  or  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  Greek  commonwealths  would 
be  more  attractive  to  youthful  readers  and  to 
many  adult  readers  than  the  elaborate  histo- 
ries of  Greece,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
give  them  a closer  aud  more  familiar  view  of 
the  people  and  institutions  of  Greece  than 


they  would  be  able  to  get  from  the  more  ex- 
tensive works.  The  first  volume1*  of  the  se- 
ries has  been  completed  by  the  author,  aud  is 
now  published  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  a handy  and  serviceable  form.  The 
lives  in  this  volume  include  Solon,  Peisistra- 
tos,  Kleisthenes,  Polykrates,  Aristagoras,  Mil- 
tiades,  Aristeides,Themistokle8,  Pausanias,  aud 
Gelon,  and  present  a picture  of  the  whole 
Greek  world  down  to  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Persia.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  lives  the  historian  has  exercised  his  own 
independent  judgment,  aud  does  not  hesitate 
to  traverse  the  views  of  other  eminent  schol- 
ars where  he  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
inaccuracy  as  to  facts,  or  their  prejudice  or  in- 
justice as  to  institutions  and  individuals.  The 
biographies  are  admirably  written  in  a vein 
of  strict  impartiality,  in  a compact  and  grace- 
ful style,  and  they  leave  no  important  inci- 
dent or  policy  or  phase  of  the  national  life 
and  literaturo  uuconsidered. 


Tiie  deep  interest  in  Russian  and  Central 
Asian  affairs  which  has  beeu  excited  by  the 
recent  threatening,  though  happily  deferred, 
“unpleasantness”  between  Russia  aud  Great 
Britain  will  be  our  excuse,  in  the  lack  of  op-, 
portuuity  for  fuller  prompt  notice,  for  calling  V 
attention  very  briefly  to  several  publications 
bearing  upon  the  subject  more  or  less  directly. 
Russia  undo-  the  Tsars'*  gives  a view  of  Russia 
from  the  nihilistic  stand-point.  Its  author, 
Stepniak,  briefly  summarizes  its  past  history, 
and  while  bitterly  exposing  the  wrongs  to 
which  its  people  have  been  subjected  by  the 
government,  and  stating  their  grievances  with 
feverish  indignation,  yet  graphically  describes 
the  might  and  extent  of  the  nation  and  the 
ramifications  of  its  civil  organization  aud  of 
its  social  and  political  life.  The  volume  will 
scarcely  increase  the  sympathies  of  Americans 
for  the  Russian  government,  however  it  may 
impress  them  with  the  magnitude  of  the  em- 
pire over  which  the  Tsar  exercises  despotic 
sway,  aud  which,  if  wo  are  to  credit  the  author, 
is  little  different  from  a slumbering  volcauo. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a vehement  appeal  to  all  who  are 
for  progress,  for  peace,  and  for  humanity  to 
unite  in  a crusade  agaiust  Russian  despotism. 


The  Russian  Revolt,1*  by  Edmund  Noble,  is  a 
variation  upon  the  same  general  theme,  but 
with  a difference.  Its  tone  is  calmer  and  moro 
philosophical  than  that  of  the  work  just  no- 
ticed. Its  author  is  a theoretical  revolution- 
ist, but  he  is  neither  a nihilist  nor  a terrorist. 

13  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen.  Solon— Them  l stokles. 
By  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox.  12mo,  pp.  Ml  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  liussia  Under  the  Tsars.  By  Stepniak.  Render- 
ed into  English  by  William  Westall.  “Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  66.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  Same.  12mo,  Cloth,  pp.  381.  New  York  : Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons. 
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Still,  lie  believes,  and  very  clearly  demon- 
strates, that  nihilism  and  terrorism  are  the 
natural  and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  cruel 
and  repressive  political  system  which  lias  built 
and  maintains  itself  on  the  debasement  of  the 
individual  and  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 
After  an  exceedingly  able  historical  outline, 
in  which  he  describes  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  individual  which  was  a special  feature 
of  the  original  political  organization  of  the 
Slavs,  the  perfect  equality  of  the  members  of 
the  independent  Slav  tribes,  and  the  popular 
and  democratic  form  of  government  which 
bound  them  together  in  a federative  union, 
Mr.  Noble  enters  upon  an  elaborate  and  very 
able  exposition  of  the  influences — racial  and 
individual,  climatic  and  ethnic,  religious,  phil- 
ological, and  flowing  from  habit  and  physical 
environment — which  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  Russian  character, 
and  in  reshaping  the  destinios  of  the  Russian 
peoples,  finally  resulting  in  the  present  auto- 
cratic organization,  and  its  harvest  of  eternal 
discontent  on  the  part  of  all  save  the  favored 
few  who  share  wealth  and  place  and  power 
with  the  despot.  In  the  course  of  this  histor- 
ical review  Mr.  Noble  forcibly  depicts  some 
of  the  characteristic  traits  which  have  distin- 
guished the  Russian  people  under  all  the  cruel 
adversities  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  which  strongly  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  After  this  ho  in- 
stitutes a searching  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
the  eternal  discontent  that  exists  among  the 
people  of  Russia,  of  the  conditions  w hich  range 
them  in  perpetual  revolt  against  the  autocracy, 
and  of  the  methods  which  have  been  resorted 
to  for  arousing  the  people  to  a vindication  of 
the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled. 
Mr.  Noble  concludes  his  brilliant  monograph 
with  a withering  arraignment  of  the  Tsar,  and 
his  exercise  of  absolute  power,  at  the  bar  of 
the  public  opinion  of  mankind.  He  considers 
the  autocracy  a perpetual  menace  to  Europe, 
the  common  enemy  of  humanity  and  the  rights 
of  man,  and  an  intolerable  crime  against  the 
people  it  has  enslaved  and  ruthlessly  oppresses ; 
and  therefore  his  verdict  is  that  revolt,  in  what- 
soever form  it  may  be  constrained  to  manifest 
itself — whether  as  passive  discontent,  as  reli- 
gious protest,  as  philosophical  dogma,  as  eth- 
nological sentiment,  as  nihilism,  as  socialism,  as 
incitement  to  revolution,  or  as  violence  and  ter- 
rorism— is  a permanent  and  justifiable  element 
of  the  Russian  national  life. 


Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Dispute 16 
is  a succinct  and  valuable  contribution,  by 
General  Rodenbrugh,  of  the  United  States 
army,  to  the  military  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  a possible  hostile  contact  of  England 

*•  Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo- Russian  Dispute.  By 
Theodore  F.  Kodenbruoh,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
U.S.A.  12mo,  pp.  189.  Now  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s 

Sons. 


and  Russia  in  Afghanistan.  After  a brief  de- 
scriptive sketch  of  Afghanistan  and  a glance 
at  its  military  history,  General  Rodenbrugh 
discusses  in  two  separato  chapters  the  military 
resources,  including  the  army  organization, 
the  means  of  transportation,  and  the  effective 
forces  respectively  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  indicates  the  routes  that  must  be  pursued 
by  the  opposing  armies,  and  the  appro  'dies 
and  strategic  points  that  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  or  that  will  become  essential  to 
either  in  case  of  war.  In  this  connection  there 
is  a careful  study  of  the  probable  theatre  of 
operations,  which  is  assisted  by  maps,  one  of 
them  being  a valuable  military  map  compiled 
from  the  latest  Russian  and  British  official 
surveys.  


Although  they  have  very  slight  intrinsic 
literary  value,  the  letters  of  travel17  writteu 
to  his  friends  at  home  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  in  1830  and  1831,  when  he  was  in  the 
dawn  of  his  career,  and  had  just  won  his  spurs 
as  a writer  of  romance,  have  considerable  in- 
terest as  reflecting  the  natural  vivacity  and 
the  keen  powders  of  observation  of  the  youth 
whose  literary  and  political  life  was  destined 
to  prove  so  varied  and  influential.  We  also 
read  with  a mixture  of  curiosity  and  entertain- 
ment his  reflections  concerning  lauds  and  peo- 
ple and  governments  that  later  figured  prom- 
inently in  his  novels,  or  over  winch  he  after- 
ward exerted  a powerful  protecting  interest 
in  his  capacity  as  a statesman.  But  the  great- 
est charm  of  these  letters — and  it  is  no  mean 
or  inconsiderable  one — resides  in  the  thorough 
unreserve  and  hearty  affectionateness  of  their 
tone.  In  especial  the  letters  to  his  father  are 
models  of  what  letters  should  be  from  a son 
to  a father,  filial,  reverential,  yet  as  frank  and 
free  as  if  addressed  to  an  elder  brother  or  an 
intimate  and  dear  friend.  Very  lovable  mnst 
Disraeli's  nature  have  been  in  those  early  days, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  unstudied  pouriugs 
out  of  his  heart  and  mind  in  these  letters  to 
his  father,  and  in  the  other  letters  in  this  little 
volume,  addressed  to  his  sister  11  Sa”  and  his 
brother  Ralph.  He  had  not  yet  blossomed 
into  the  literary  coxcomb  that  he  became  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  his  success  as  a novel- 
ist, nor  had  ho  developed  into  the  combiuation 
of  political  cynic,  buslnvhacker,  dictator,  and 
sphinx  into  which  he  was  afterward  trans- 
formed. To  his  family  at  least  lie  wore  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  at  this  time,  and  these  let- 
ters also  afford  abundant  evidence  that  al- 
though he  had  a keen  6ense  of  his  importance 
even  then,  ho  could  be  genial  and  open-hearted 
wTith  the  friends  outside  of  the  home  circle 
that  he  left  behind  him,  or  that  he  made  while 
on  his  travels. 

17  Home  Letters  Written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  in  1830  and  1831.  Illustrated.  “ Harper’s  Handy 
Series.”  l2mo,  pp.  150.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tlie  18tli  of  June. — 
President  Cleveland  made  the  following 
appointments:  Colonel  Charles  Denby,  of  In- 
diana, Minister  to  China ; James  W.  Wlielplcy, 
of  New  York,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States ; General  W.  S.  Rose c rails,  of  California, 
Register  of  the  Treasury;  John  B.  Stallo,  of 
Ohio,  Minister  to  Italy. 

United  States  Senator  H.  W.  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  re-elected  June  1G. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
decreased  $3,350,833  in  May. 

The  New  Hampshire  Senate  and  House  met 
in  joint  convention  June  11,  and  elected  the 
following  State  officers  : Secretary  of  State,  A. 
B.  Thompson ; State  Printer,  John  B.  Clarke; 
State  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter;  and  Commis- 
sary-General, Frank  P.  Brown. 

The  Ohio  Greenback -Labor  Party,  June  5, 
nominated  J.  W.  Northrop  for  Governor. 

The  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention,  Juno 
11,  renominated  Judge  Joseph  B.  Foraker  for 
Governor. 

The  Illinois  State  Senate  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  Juno  4. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  vetoed  the  new 
Census  Bill  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Chief  Poundmaker  and  240  men  surrendered 
to  General  Middleton  May  27. 

Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  June  5,  that  Russia  and  England 
had  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  which  were 
to  bo  referred  to  arbitration.  He  also  stated 
that  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
had  likewise  agreed  upon  the  arbitrator.  But 
as  the  person  chosen  for  arbitrator  had  not  yet 
been  formally  asked  to  accept,  ho  was  there- 
fore unable  to  say  further  on  tho  subject 
then. 

The  Gladstone  government  was  defeated, 
June  8,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Budget, 
by  a vote  of  2G4  to  252.  Tho  ministry  there- 
upon resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Queen  to  form  a new  cabinet. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  June  8, 
passed  tho  Scrutin  de  Liste  Bill  with  the  Sen- 
ate’s amendments.  The  Chamber  also,  by  a 
vote  of  338  to  90,  adopted  a motion  approving 
the  decree  secularizing  tho  Pantheon,  in  order 
that  Victor  Hugo  might  be  buried  there. 

x\  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  China 
was  signed  June  9. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  replying  recently  to  a 
number  of  petitions  from  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Prussia  in  favor  of  a bimetallic  standard  for 
tho  coinage  of  money,  said  that  the  question 
was  being  studied  by  competent  .authorities, 
and  that  tho  government  would  await  their 
report  before  taking  action. 

The  rebels  under  Gytan  made  an  assault  ou 


the  city  of  Cartagena,  Colombia,  May  7,  but 
were  repulsed,  after  a severe  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  800  men. 

DISASTERS. 

May  21. — Fifteen  working- women  suffocated 
in  a burning  building  on  Sixth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. 

May  25. — French  fishing  bark  Georges  Jeanne 
sunk  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  by  steam- 
er City  of  Rome.  Twenty-two  men  lost. 

May  27. — Collapse  of  a three-story  tenement- 
house  in  Jersey  City,  burying  twenty-nine  oc- 
cupants in  the  ruins.  Four  killed. 

May  and  Jane. — Terrific  earthquakes  in  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere.  Whole  villages  were  de- 
stroyed, and  three  were  swallowed  up.  Over 
two  thousand  persons  killed. 

Juned. — Thirteen  miners  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion near  Durham,  England. 

June  8. — The  town  of  Paso  de  Cuarenta,  Mex- 
ico, destroyed  by  a water-spout.  One  hundred 
aud  seventy  persons  drowned. 

June  10. — Many  persons  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a stone  staircase  in  the  court-house  at 
Thiers,  France,  during  a murder  trial. 

June  II.— Six  men  killed  by  the  caving  in 
of  the  walls  of  the  new  river  tuunel  above 
Chattanooga. 

June  14. — News  of  sinking  of  British  steamer 
Speke  Hall , from  Liverpool  for  Bombay,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  Only  one  survivor. 

OBITUARY. 

May  19. — In  Paris,  Alphonse  de  Neuvillc, 
painter  of  military  pictures,  aged  forty -nine 
years. 

May  20. — In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  F.  T.  Fre- 
lingliuysen,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

May  22. — In  Paris,  Victor  Hugo,  the  poet, 
aged  eiglity-three  years. 

May  29. — At  Bregenz,  Alfred  Meissner,  Aus- 
trian poet,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

June  5. — In  London,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
musician  and  composer,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

June  8. — At  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey, 
Rev.  D.  D.  Whodon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years. 

June  12. — In  New  York,  James  Henry  Rutter, 
President  of  tho  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  aged  forty-nine  years. — In  Par- 
is, Charles  Alfonso  R^uier,  archaeologist,  aged 
seventy-six  years. 

June  15. — At  Potsdam,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  Nicholas,  only  son  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Prussia,  younger  brother  of  the  Emj)eror 
William,  aged  fifty-seven  years. — Ou  board  his 
ship,  the  Rayardy  Admiral  Courbet,  comman- 
dant of  t he  French  fleet  in  Chinese  waters,  aged 
fifty-eight  years. 

June  17. — At  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  Field -Mar- 
shal Baron  von  Mautouffel,  aged  seventy-six 
years. 


Go  gle 


C&itor'B  Dnutttr. 


CONSIDERING  the  facility  of  communica- 
tion and  the  amount  of  travel  between 
Europe  and  America,  tbe  Drawer  is  astouished 
at  tbe  slowness  with  wbicli  certain  foreign 
fashions  spread  and  prevail  here — not  only 
fashions  in  clothing  and  jewelry,  hut  in  atti- 
tudes, manner  of  walking,  and  general  carriage 
and  disposition  of  the  limbs.  A study  of  these 
phenomena  ought  to  yield  some  results  in  soci- 
ology. Female  fashions,  perhaps  because  wo- 
men are  more  alert  in  such  things,  are  caught 
more  quickly  than  male  fashions.  Changes  in 
women’s  dress  appear  often  to  come  by  cable, 
though  there  is  an  appreciable  time  between 
the  creation  of  a new  shade  and  a new  mode  in 
Paris  and  its  adoption  in  New  York,  and  it  re- 
quires many  months  (unless  it  happens  to  be 
Centennial  year)  for  the  change  to  bo  seen  in 
the  couutry  at  large.  Statistics  are  wanting 
to  show  how  long  it  was  after  the  adoption  in 
Paris  of  a certain  style  of  carrying  the  parasol 
before  it  prevailed  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
very  engaging  style.  The  right  arm  was  thrown 
forward,  the  elbow  elevated,  and  the  handle  of 
the  parasol  was  daintily  held  about  midway  by 
the  fingers,  the  little  fiuger  projecting.  This 
attitude  required  a little  mincing  in  the  step, 
which  was  equally  engaging.  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time  after  this  fashion  land- 
ed, every  girl  iu  America  carried  her  parasol  in 
this  manner.  This  attitude  was  succeeded  iu 
time  by  another  method  of  moving  the  arms, 
also  imported.  But  none  of  these  styles  were 
so  long  iu  coming  across  as  a certain  style  in 
men’s  scarf-pins.  The  horseshoe  scarf-pin 
originated  in  Paris  with  the  Jockey  men,  be- 
came all-prevailing,  and  ran  for  at  least  three 
years  before  it  became  popular  in  America. 
Either  our  jewellers  did  not “ catch  on”  prompt- 
ly, or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  left-over 
stock  of  French  pins  \yas  shipped  here  after 
the  market  there  was  supplied  and  the  stylo 
began  to  change.  In  regard  to  the  cut  of  the 
Lair,  for  men,  England  seems  more  successful 
in  imposing  its  style  on  this  country  than 
France.  The  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  out 
over  each  temple,  which  obtained  in  France, 
even  in  the  provinces,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
was  only  moderately  adopted  here,  and  a sort 
of  loose  tie  of  the  cravat  has  not  yet  reached 
ns.  But  our  men  have  taken  very  kindly  to 
the  close  crop  of  the  English,  which  suits  very 
few  people,  for  very  few  heads  are  shapely 
enough  to  bear  this  exposure.  In  regard  to 
gloves,  as  has  been  observed  before,  it  was 
folly  two  years  after  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  set 
made  it  the  fashion  to  go  without  gloves  to 
eveniug  entertainments  before  it  w’as  perfect- 
ly recognized  as  good  form  to  do  so  iu  New 
York.  And  it  is  likely  that  young  Now  York 
w ill  be  bare-handed  years  after  evening  Loudon 
is  gloved  again.  The  slowmess  of  adaptation 
to  the  mode  ought  to  be  mortifying  to  Ameri- 


can pride.  The  most  interesting  phenomenon 
of  the  summer  has  been  the  slow’  adoption  of  an 
English  style  of  walking.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  smart  young  Londoners, 
business  “parties,”  bank  clerks,  and  “Howell 
and  James  young  men,”  who  as  long  ago  as 
four  or  five  years  might  have  been  seen  hurry- 
ing along  Bond  Street,  Regent,  and  Pall  Mall. 
It  came  in  with  the  cut-away  coats  buttoned 
tightly  across  the  breast.  The  toes  were  turn- 
ed in,  tho  shoulders  w ere  elevated  so  as  to  nar- 
row’ the  chest,  the  elbow’s  wrere  turned  out.  and 
upward,  the  tightly  rolled  umbrella  was  car- 
ried at  a precise  angle,  and  tho  young  man 
moved  swiftly  forward  with  an  indescribable 
air  of  business  smartness — a sort  of  plunge. 
Why  this  commercial  and  dandiacal  sort  of 
gait  should  be  popular  hero  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  especially  as  its  associated  pertness  and 
hurry  contrast  with  the  weary  leisure  of  the 
so-called  dude.  But u it’s  English,  you  know’.” 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  to  a close 
observer  of  city  pavements  and  watering- 
places  the  gait  coining  into  use  hero  lacks  the 
push  and  dash  of  tho  Bond  Street  walk,  which 
w’as  satirized  years  ago  iu  Patience. 

Wo  have  not  introduced  this  subject  with- 
out a purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
wear  our  hair,  and  mount  our  scarf-pins,  and 
tie  our  cravats,  and  set  up  our  cut-throat  col- 
lars, and  to  w’alk,  in  the  foreigu  mode.  But  it 
is  ridiculous  to  be  so  slow’  in  our  imitation. 
Fashion  ought  to  have  more  alert  scouts  out- 
in  Europe,  and  quicker  methods  of  diffusing 
tho  new  styles  here.  We  are  always  behind 
time.  Now’  before  we  get  universally  and  w'ell 
settled  in  the  Bond  Street  w alk,  the  English 
youth  will  be  walking  iu  an  entirely  different 
manner,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  out  of  fash- 
ion as  a last  year’s  almanac.  How’  do  we  know 
now’  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  a young 
man  to  stand  with  a thumb  iu  each  trousers 
pocket!  It  may  be  as  out  of  date  as  that  old 
and  independent  American  w’ay  of  wearing  the 
thumbs  in  tho  armholes  of  the  vest.  Very 
likely  when  we  are  adepts  in  tho  high-slioul- 
dered,  crooked-elbow,  rushing  gait,  the  Pall 
Mall  clerks  may  bo  turning  out  their  toes,  and 
sauntering  along  with  a sort  of  bowie-knife 
nonchalance  caught  from  Texas  ranch  life. 
Wo  need  Decorative  Young  Men’s  Societies  to 
keep  us  up  to  the  mark. 


Thb  Vicar  of  Dewsbury,  England,  writes, 
touching  tho  article  on  “Christmas  Past”  in 
this  Magazine,  that  tho  ancient  custom  of 
“ringing  the  Devil’s  Knell”  still  prevails  iu 
tho  old  church,  as  it  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial. Church- wardens  and  parishioners 
ascend  to  the  ringers  room  in  the  tower  of 
tho  parish  church  a little  before  midnight  on 
Cliristmas-evc,  and  tho  bell  is  tolled  as  for  a 
funeral.  Up  to  1875,  w hen  the  peal  of  eight 
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bells  was  recast,  the  Devil’s  Knell  was  tolled 
on  one  of  the  bells  called  “ Black  Tom  of  Soot- 
liill.”  It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  given  to  the  church  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  Thomas  Soot  hi  11  as  an  expiatory  gift  for 
the  murder  of  a boy  wThom  he  threw  into  a 
mill-dam. 


SARAH  JANE. 

Far  to  the  north,  where  pines  and  snow-drifts  be, 
There  is  a realm  of  rigor  known  as  Maine. 

All  winter  there  the  fierce  winds  whistle  free. 

And  people  shovel  snow  with  toil  and  pain. 

And  yet  it  has  an  interest  for  me, 

Because  it  is  the  home  of  Sarah  Jane. 

A very  charming  girl  is  Sarah  Jane, 

But  prouder,  loftier,  chillier,  none  can  be. 

Whether  it  is  because  she  dwells  in  Maine, 

Where  girls,  like  pines,  grow  strong  and  straight 
and  free, 

I can  not  say ; I only  know,  with  pain, 

That  though  so  charming,  she  is  cold  to  me. 

And  this,  alas  1 is  very  hard  for  me. 

Because  I am  so  fond  of  Sarah  Jane. 

No  suitor  could  more  true  and  loyal  be ; 

There  beats  not  in  the  wiiole  extent  of  Maine 

A heart  from  guile  and  fickleness  more  free. 

And  her  unkindness  gives  me  keenest  pain. 

But  yet  she  scorns  and  ridicules  my  pain, 

And  utterly  contemns  my  love  and  me. 

There  seems  no  softer  Bide  to  Sarah  Jane ; 

Her  native  lakes  can  no  more  frosty  be 

When  zero  slips  from  Greenland  down  to  Maine, 
Binds  every  wave,  and  leaves  no  ripple  free. 

Soon  May  will  come  and  set  the  waters  free, 

And  lift  the  winter’s  paralyzing  pain; 

But  will  the  sunshine  warm  her  heart  to  me? 

Will  even  dog-days  melt  my  Sarah  Jane? 

If  I could  but  beiieve  that  this  might  be, 

What  rays  of  hope  w’ould  radiate  from  Maine ! 

How  with  the  bluebird  would  I fly  to  Maine, 

With  speed  as  tireless  and  with  wing  as  free, 

Forgetting  all  my  former  doubt  and  pain, 

If  only  she  at  last  would  turn  to  me, 

My  radiant  and  relenting  Sarah  Jane, 

Her  heart’s  thawed  sidel  But  will  it  ever  be? 

Would  it  could  be ! Would  I were  now  in  Maine  1 
How  would  my  pain  depart  and  leave  me  free ! 

O Fate,  give  me  to  win  my  Sarah  Jane ! 

H.  E.  S. 


Dr.  II , who  fill-s  a suburban  pulpit  out 

West,  is  of  a practical  turn  of  mind,  and  not 
infrequently  impresses  his  congregation  by 
original  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  In  one 
of  a recent  series  of  discourses  upon  Lazarus, 
the  doctor  said : “Now  some  fool  [sic]  of  an  in- 
fidel will  say,  ‘How  could  Abraham  hear  the 
rich  man  calling  all  tho  way  from  heaven  to 
Hades  f’  This,  my  friends,  will  not  be  difficult 
to  comprehend  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
are  talking  by  telephone  a hundred  miles  or 
more  every  day.”  We  being  tho  emphatic 
word,  gave  perhaps  an  unintentional  signifi- 
cance to  the  language. 

But  again  the  doctor:  “This  was  an  actual 
occurrence.  It  was  not  a mere  parable  that 
the  Lord  was  relating,  but  a real  happening. 
He  says, 4 There  was  a man/  etc.  Lazarus  was 


doubtless  the  real  name  of  the  poor  man,  but 
the  name  of  the  rich  man  is  not  given.  He  is 
called  Dives.  This  was  not  his  name,  however. 
Dives  is  simply  a Latin  word  meaning  rich,  or 
a rich  man.  Now  you  may  inquire,  why  was 
his  namo  not  also  given  f And  the  most  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  the  Lord  withheld  the 
name  of  the  deceased  out  of  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  his  suniving  fiends.” 


President  Cleveland’s  grandfather  was 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  born  at  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  February  3, 1744.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  a Federalist  of  the  school  of  Jay  and 
Hamilton,  whom  he  supported  w ith  more  than 
ordinary  zeal,  and  perhaps  not  without  some- 
thing of  the  prejudice  w hich  ranked  all  Jef- 
fersonians with  French  fatalists  and  infidels. 

Many  stories  are  told  illustrating  his  power 
of  repartee.  Among  them  is  the  following: 
On  horseback  one  day  Mr.  Cleveland  w as  riding 
from  Middletown  to  Durham ; a little  stream 
bounded  the  limits  of  the  townships.  He  halt- 
ed to  water  his  horse ; rneau  while  a young  man, 
having  come  from  the  opposite  direction,  drew 
rein  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the  water  by  the 
disturbance  unfit  to  serve  for  drink. 

“Good -morning,  Mr.  Minister,”  said  the 
youth. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Democrat,”  replied  the 
reverend  gentleman. 

“And  pray  why  did  you  take  me  for  a Dem- 
ocrat ?”  queried  the  young  man. 

“Pray  why  did  you  take  me  for  a minister  t” 
rejoined  Mr.  Cleveland. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  fellow,  “ that  is  plain  enough 
— by  your  dress” 

“And  that  you  are  a Democrat  is  plain 
enough  by  your  address”  was  the  retort  of  the 
preacher. 

While  visiting  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Cleveland  died  suddenly,  September  21, 
1815.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a ceme- 
tery in  that  city.  His  inheritance  was  a much- 
loved,  respected,  and  stainless  name. 

The  man  of  whom  w e are  speaking  mnst  not 
be  mistaken  for  his  father,  the  great-grand- 
father of  President  Cleveland,  although  each 
was  called  Aaron,  and  both  were  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  Tho  elder  became  a resident  of 
Halifax  tho  year  subsequent  to  the  founding 
of  that  city.  He  there  established  what  w^as 
known  as  “Mather’s  Church,”  so  called  after 
the  great  New  England  divine  of  that  time. 
His  pastorate  continued  five  years ; during 
that  period  he  founded  a church  library. 
Many  of  tho  volumes  were  his  gift.  The  li- 
brary is  still  in  existence,  aud  a number  of 
the  books  containing  his  autograph  presenta- 
tions may  still  be  seen. 

A Scottish  preacher  succeeded  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  the  society  has  since  that  date  been 
known  as  “ St.  Matthew’s.”  It  was  the  first 
organized  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  British 
lower  provinces.  To-day  it  is  the  fashionable 
church  of  that  denomination  in  Halifax.  The 
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Word  is  preached  from  the  old-fashioned  box- 
like pulpit,  to  which  the  miuister  asceuds  by 
two  long  winding  stairways.  The  pews  are, 
as  in  the  ancient  time,  padded  throughout 
with  scarlet,  and  the  British  “red-coats”  con- 
stitute a large  portion  of  the  audience  in  tho 
high  gallery  that  reaches  arouud  three  sides 
of  the  buildiug. 


NOT  TO  BE  KILLED. 

“If  there  were  a prize  for  suicide,  it  ought 
to  go  to  the  Irishman  who  vowed ‘ to  hang  him- 
self or  perish  in  the  attempt.'  ” 

“ Well,  / should  give  it  to  the  hero  of  Du- 
mas's Companions  of  Jehu.11 

u Why,  what  did  he  do  f” 

Our  talk  was  being  carried  on  upon  the  hur- 
ricane-deck of  a homeward-bound  steamer  from 
the  Cape,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  doing  no- 
thing, after  all  the  excitement  of  Zululand  aud 
the  Transvaal  border. 

“Well,  seemingly  he  objected  to  taking  bis 
own  life,  so  he  was  always  trying  to  get  some- 
body else  to  do  it  for  him,  and  the  more  ho 
tried,  the  more  he  didn't  succeed.  Once  he 
quarrelled  with  a first-rate  swordsman,  and 
killed  him  without  getting  a scratch  himself. 
Another  time  he  went  in  among  a band  of  rob- 
bers, and  they  let  him  go  scot-free.  Then  ho 
challenged  an  Englishman  who  was  a dead- 
shot,  and  John  Bull  fired  in  the  air.  At  last 
he  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  tired  his  pistol  into  a powder  wagon, 
aud  blew  up  not  only  himself,  but  an  entire 
Austrian  regiment  as  well.” 

“ His  report  in  that  magazine  must  have  made 
some  noise  in  the  world,”  remarked  Captain 
Crawford,  of  the th  Foot. 

“ Come,  don't  you  begin  trying  to  make  jokes, 
Crawford,  or  I'll  jump  overboard,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Mason,  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  “After 
all,  that  fellow  didn't  beat  the  wind-up  of  Bur- 
n ami’s  ‘ thrilling  tale'  in  the  dime  novel  stylo: 
‘And  with  a wild  cry  the  wretched  man 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  heart,  discharged 
the  revolver  through  his  brain, swallowed  the 
deadly  poison,  and  sprang  from  the  bridge  into 
the  gloomy  river  below.  But  his  hour  was 
not  yet  come.'” 

“Well,  he  deserved  no  credit,  because  ho 
didn't  succeed,  as  the  German  editor  said  of  the 
man  who  tried  to  kill  Bismarck.  But,  after  all, 
who  ever  heard  of  such  things  in  real  life!” 

“ Guess  I have,  anyhow.” 

We  all  started  and  looked  around,  no  one  hav- 
ing noticed  the  presence  of  Mr.  Iliram  P.  Dol- 
larsworth,  U.  S.,  who,  indeed,  was  as  habitual- 
ly silent  as  the  great  general  whom  fame  has 
credited  with  the  power  of  “ holding  his  tongue 
in  ten  languages.” 

“I  kin  beat  that,  I reckin,”  pursued  our  taci- 
turn friend.  “Hev  any  of  ye  ever  been  at  St. 

Malo  T” 

“ I was  there  in  1864,  Mr.  Dollars  worth,”  said 
I ; “ so  I can  guess  to  what  story  you  refer,  but 
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I'm  sure  these  gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  tell  it.” 

“ Wa'al,  I guess  it's  worth  tellin',”  rejoined 
tho  Yankee,  with  a grim  chuckle,  “though  I 
don't  know  if  they'll  believe  it,  neither.  You 
see,  thar  was  a young  Freuch  officer  thar  in  my 
time,  one  o’  them  young  geese  that  think  tho 
hull  world's  out  ofj'int  if  their  too  aches.  One 
day — having  nothin'  better  to  do,  I s'poso — 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  himself,  and,  like 
them  highfalutin'  Frenchers  always  do,  he  con- 
cluded to  fix  it  so  as  his  suicide  should  be ‘ the 
talk  of  all  Europe.'  So  up  he  gits  airly  one 
morn  in',  and  down  he  goes  to  the  beach,  takin' 
w ith  him  a rope,  and  a pistol,  and  a vial  of  pi- 
zon,  and  a match-box.  Then  he  climbs  up  one 
of  tho  tide-mark  posts  that's  set  iu  a row  thar, 
just  as  tho  sea  was  dost  up  to  it,  and  he 
hitches  one  eeud  o'  the  rope  around  the  cross- 
piece at  the  top,  and  the  other  cend  around 
liis  neck,  aud  then  he  set  his  clothes  afire  with 
a match,  and  swallered  the  pizon,  and  let  slap 
tho  pistol  at  his  head,  aud  chucked  himself  off 
the  post,  all  to  once.” 

“ Well,  he  certainly  deserved  to  succeed,  aft- 
er taking  so  much  pains,”  said  Lieutenant  Ma- 
son, as  well  as  he  could  speak  for  laughing. 

“ Guess  he  didn't,  though,” answered  Mr.Dol- 
larsworth  ; “ for  it  was  jist  a case  of  ‘ too  many 
cooks  spile  the  broth.'  Tho  bullet,  'stead  o' 
goiu' through  his  skull — whar  it  wouldn't  hev 
found  many  brains  to  stop  it,  I reckin — cut  the 
rope,  and  let  him  slick  down  ker-swosh  into 
the  sea,  and  put  out  the  fire  right  away.  Then 
swallerin'  the  salt-water  made  him  sick,  and 
so  he  got  rid  of  the  pizon ; and  as  if  all  that 
warn't  disapp’inting  enough,  tho  flood -tide 
washed  him  ashore  ‘all  alive  and  fresh,'  as 
them  lying  fish-dealers  say.  But  if  he  wanted 
to  be  ‘the  talk  of  all  Europe,'  I guess  he  got  his 
w ish ; for  every  newspaper  on  tho  hull  Conti- 
nent had  that  story  'fore  the  month  was  up, 
aud  the  poor  critter  got  so  e-tarnally  laughed 
at  that  lio  concluded  to  jino  tho  Mexikin  Ex- 
pedition till  the  thing  blew  over.” 

David  Kkr. 


The  following  stories  are  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  To  properly  understand  them  it  must 
be  premised  that  when  the  missionaries  reduced 
the  Hawaiian  to  a written  language,  they  found 
that  all  the  sounds  could  be  represented  by  the 
five  German  vowels  and  only  seven  consonants; 
so  w hen  foreign  words  are  used,  all  other  con- 
sonants are  changed  into  tho  ones  nearest  al- 
lied to  them.  Thus  to  the  native  eye  and  ear 
the  let  ter  K represents  the  sou  mis  of  D,  G,  J, 

Q,  S,  T,  and  Z,  L stands  for  its  sister  R,  and  B 
and  F are  written  P.  All  syllables  must  end 
in  a vowel. 

Doctor  Coan,one  of  the  early  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  this  group, one  day  baptized  a child 
“Maikia.”  He  was  an  excellent  native  schol- 
ar, and  yet  the  name  puzzled  him.  He  did  not 
remember  ever  having  heard  it.  After  the  par- 
ties were  gone  ho  searched  his  text-books  for 
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reply  to  tbo  request,  “Name  this 
child,”  he  was  shocked  to  receive 
the  reply,  “ Sam  Weller.” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  his 
lordship.  “Please  repeat  the 
name.” 

“ Sam  Weller,”  insisted  the 
father. 

“ But,”  expostulated  the  bish- 
op, “you  do  not  want  your  child 
named  after  a comic  character  in 
one  of  Dickens’s  novels  T I feel 
it  my  duty  to — ” 

Here  a deacon  interposed,  and 
explained  that  the  man  wanted 
the  child  baptized  Samuel,  and 
that  “Kamuela”  was  the  nearest 
that  a Hawaiian  usually  cauie 
to  it,  althongh  this  man  succeed- 
ed in  pronouncing  the  sibilant, 
and  made  it  “Samuela.”  The 
baptism  was  proceeded  with,  aud 
the  child  was  named  after  the 
Hebrew  prophet. 


SWEET  INNOCENCE. 


Mother.  “This  was  the  coach  of  Louis  XIV.” 

Mimi.  “Is  he  dead,  mamma?” 

Mother.  “Oh,  long  ago,  child  1” 

Mm i.  “Then  why  don't  they  stuff  him  and  put  him  in?” 


the  word,  but  failed  to  find  it.  He  sent  for  the 
father,  and  asked  him  what  the  name  meant. 

“Aole  ike  an”  (“I  don’t  know”). 

“Well,  where  did  you  get  the  name?” 

“ From  yon.” 

“ From  me  ?” 

“Yes;  I named  the  hoy  after  your  wife.” 

“Why, how  is  that?  My  wife’s  name  is  not 
Maikia.” 

“That  is  what  you  call  her  all  the  time.” 

A light  dawned  upon  Mr.  Coan’s  mind.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  his  wife  as  “ My 
dear,”  and  the  natives  supposed  that  was  her 
name,  aud  spelled  it  as  it  sounded  to  them. 
Putting  K iu  place  of  D,  and  leaving  off  the 
final  It,  and  using  the  German  vowels,  “Mai- 
kia” naturally  resulted. 

When  Bishop  Willis,  of  the  English  Church, 
came  here  to  take  charge  of  the  diocese  of 
Honolulu,  he  was  unlearned  in  tho  Hawaiian 
language.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
called  upon  to  baptize  a native  child.  In 


And  now  comes  a preacher 
who  gives  us  some  si>eeimens  of 
receut  eloquence.  The  readers 
of  tho  Drawer  will  rememl>er 
that  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert  Ha- 
ven was  reported  as  saying, when 
dying  of  weariness,  that  he  “ex- 
pected to  rest  iu  heaven  for  a 
thousand  years  with  his  head 
lying  in  the  lap  of  his  dear  wife 
Mary.”  This  poetic  fancy  made 
its  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
worthy  minister  who  had  recent- 
ly married  a second  wife.  Being 
called  to  preach  a funeral  ser- 
mon, his  new  but  second  wife  be- 
ing present,  lie  gave  bis  ideas  of 
the  rest  and  bliss  of  heaven,  and 
warming  up  with  his  theme,  he  exclaimed,  “I 
expect,  iu  the  language  of  the  lamented  Bish- 
op Haven,  to  spend  my  first  thousand  years  in 
heaven  with  my  head  on  the  lap  of  my  first 
tcife .”  What  occurred  when  the  funeral  was 
over  and  the  parsonage  doors  closed  has  not 
been  revealed.  

“ALIVE  TO  HER  PRIVILEGES.” 

A country  gentleman,  while  on  a visit  to 
New  York  for  the  first  time,  in  writing  to  his 
wife,  remarked  “that  amongst  the  many  priv- 
ileges of  city  life  nothing  he  appreciated  more 
than  being  able,  if  so  inclined,  to  attend  a lec- 
ture every  night.”  She  replied  to  that  par- 
ticular clause  in  liis  letter  thus:  “My  dear 
husband,  in  regard  to  what  you  say  about  lec- 
tures, I should  say  that  when  you  are  at  home 
I am  even  better  off  than  you  appear  to  l>e  in 
that  respect,  as  I not  only  am  able  to  hear  one 
every  night,  but  often  am  treated  to  a couple 
before  breakfast,  without  the  exertion  of  stir- 
ring from  my  chair  to  attend  them.” 
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THE  shadow  of  death  seemed  to  stretch 
before  me  for  a thousand  miles  as  I 
headed  ray  canoe  for  Labrador.  And  this 
impression  was  justified  by  the  nature  of 
the  region  and  its  history.  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  in  1534,  stigmatized  it  as  “the  land 
given  to  Cain.”  It  is  a treeless  waste  of 
rock  so  sterile  that  even  the  most  desira- 
ble places  have  barely  soil  enough  to  cov- 
er the  dead.  Life,  power,  wealth,  here  are 
all  in  the  sea,  and  after  drawing  men  to 
seek  its  treasures,  it  swallows  them  with- 
out remorse.  Thus,  with  its  treacherous 
currents,  reefs,  fogs,  icebergs,  and  tempests, 
the  sea  here  is  a fitting  companion  of  such 
a shore.  The  history  of  the  coast  records 
the  most  appalling  disasters,  the  extremes 
of  human  suffering,  the  brawls  of  outlaws 
and  pi  rates.  I could  not  know  in  advance 
the  attractive  features  of  the  region,  the 
purity  of  an  untarnishable  world  made  of 
rock,  sea,  and  air,  the  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  pictures,  the  overpowering 
solitude  of  its  arctic  desert,  and  more  than 
all  else  the  human  tenderness  and  hero- 
ism here  and  there  contrasting  so  forcibly 
with  the  relentless  character  of  the  region. 
The  perils  of  a canoe  cruise  on  such  waters 
were  manifest,  and  this  doubtless  helped  to 
give  an  uncertain  hue  to  the  prospect.  I 
was  to  float  alone  along  that  shore  whence 
so  many  have  never  returned,  and  where 
their  course  is  afterward  judged  only  by 
dead -reckoning.  The  sympathy  of  my 
friends  wishing  me  good-speed  from  the 
beach  could  not  have  met  a more  yearn- 
ing mood ; the  warmth  of  their  hands  still 
seemed  to  linger  in  mine  as  I paddled  out 
from  Tadousac  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Back  of  me  the  lofty  rock  heads 
of  the  Saguenay  stood  on  their  eternal 
watch,  and  before  me  they  led  off  to  Lab- 
rador in  a long  line  of  storm-breasting  gi- 
ants. I could  not  help  wishing  for  their 
strength  and  firmness,  as  I seemed  to  be 


venturing  into  a vast,  dim  cavern  of  the 
unknown,  walled  with  beetling  mount- 
ains, flooded  with  a heaving  sea,  and  arch- 
ed with  a sky  of  leaden  gloom.  I crept 
along  the  foot  of  the  headland  as  if  cling- 
ing to  the  last  mute  friend ; but  the  swells 
broke  on  the  rocks,  and  drove  me  out  on 
the  uncaring  sea.  So  I accepted  Solitude 
at  once  as  my  comrade;  she  had  often  met 
me  in  throngs  of  men,  but  here  she  took 
me  by  the  hand  to  lead  me  away  to  her 
own  shadowy  and  unknown  abode. 

My  route  is  along  that  part  of  Labra- 
dor bordering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
between  the  Saguenay  and  Belle  Isle. 
From  the  Saguenay  to  Mingan,  about 
300  miles,  the  coast  is  entirely  exposed  to 
the  seas  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  walls  of 
rock  and  sandy  beaches  very  rarely 
give  place  to  sheltering  bays.  The  Lau- 
rentide  Mountains  keep  on  diminishing 
in  height  as  you  go  eastward  from  the 
Saguenay,  the  forests  become  more  and 
more  stunted  and  scarce,  and  the  settle- 
ments soon  abandon  all  signs  of  agricul- 
tural life  for  the  odors  and  poverty  of 
fishing  stations.  From  Mingan  to  Blanc 
Sablon,  about  300  miles,  the  shore  is  pro- 
tected by  a more  or  less  continuous  line  of 
islands,  excepting  at  some  exposed  capes 
and  beaches,  and  the  wilderness  of  tree- 
less rock  begins  near  Mingan,  and  ex- 
tends, with  hardly  an  interruption,  east- 
ward through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  then  north  ward  to  the  arctic  regions. 
Here  you  follow  the  borders  of  two  des- 
erts, the  sea  and  the  rocks,  in  which  the 
solitude  is  rendered  only  the  more  im- 
pressive by  the  rare  appearance  of  a few 
fishermefi.  This  general  view  of  the 
coast  is  somewhat  discouraging  as  regards 
natural  attractions,  but  a nearer  view  re- 
veals many  unique  aspects  both  of  nature 
and  of  man. 

Soon  after  leaving  Tadousac  I found  the 
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shore  less  imposing  with  abrupt  mount- 
ains, and  more  attractive  with  little  coves 
between  clean  sea-washed  points  of  rock, 
and  now  and  then  a larger  bay  sheltering 
a saw -mill  or  some  houses  and  fields. 
Thus  it  was  consoling  to  still  get  glimpses 
of  human  life  as  I peeped  through  the 
shifting  veil  of  mists  into  the  pretty  bay 
of  Mille  Vaches,  with  its  farms  scattered 
over  fertile  terraces  sweeping  around  it, 
and  rising  at  the  back  to  a rugged  cliff, 
like  the  ruins  of  a colossal  fortress,  just 
then  illumined  by  strong  sunlight.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  the  loud  reports  of 
planks  falling  on  a barge’s  deck  up  a bay, 
or  the  voices  of  sailors  loading  a ship  hid- 
den by  the  fog.  I came  upon  other  way- 
farers now  and  then  in  picking  my  route 
among  the  bowlders  at  half  tide  ; they 
were  seals  calling  to  one  another  over  the 
water.  When  I happened  to  draw  near 
to  one,  under  cover  of  the  mist,  it  would 
raise  its  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rocks,  as  a hoary  giant  might  get  up  on 
his  elbow,  and  then,  after  gazing  a mo- 
ment, it  would  plunge  into  the  sea.  And 
when  I pitched  my  tent  on  Jeremy  Isl- 
ands, a still  more  social  companion  came 
to  my  camp  fire  and  bade  me  welcome  to 
the  coast. 


“ Ye  know  the  Astor  House,  sir?”  said 
this  old  man,  my  visitor,  as  he  lit  his  pipe. 
“Well,  sir,  I was  porter  in  that  same 
house,  more  ’an  fifty  year  gone.  That’s  the 
place  for  quarters!  I made  a good  bit,  so 
I did.  and  then  I went  to  see  me  auld  mo- 
ther, in  Canada,  in  1833— in  Papineau's 
time  that  was.  An’  they  says  to  me, 
there’s  goin’  to  be  a revelation,  and  ye’d 
better  stop  a bit.  So  I stopped,  and  divil  a 
ha’p’orth  did  I get  by  all  me  fightin’,  only 
to  escape  haugin’  down  here.  Are  there 
any  'busses  in  Broadway  now  ?”  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  tell  the  old  man  about  the 
wonderful  growth  of  New  York  since  his 
departure  from  it.  The  account  seemed 
to  him  like  a dream,  which  he  prolonged 
late  into  the  night.  And  when  he  finally 
paddled  away  into  the  darkness,  a certain 
social  warmth  still  lingered  about  my  tent, 
and  faint  echoes  of  life  in  Broadway  seem- 
ed to  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  surf. 

Notre  Dame  de  Betsliiamits,  the  chief 
mission  of  the  Montagnais  Indians,  gives 
you  the  last  glimpse  of  purely  terrestrial 
industry,  a saw  mill ; all  work  beyond  this 
is  connected  with  the  sea.  Four  ships 
rode  at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
beyond  the  breakers  on  the  bars.  The 
village  is  an  irregular  line  of  houses  and 
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wigwams  along  the  top  of  the  sand  bank. 
The  lack  of  roads  and  the  strange  experi- 
ences of  even  cattle  on  the  coast  were  illus- 
trated here  in  the  unloading  of  some  cows 
from  a schooner;  they  were  hoisted  out 
of  the  hold  by  the  head  and  lowered  over 
the  side  into  the  bay.  I had  my  last  taste 
of  civilization  at  the  parsonage  of  the  hos- 
pitable missionary,  Father  Arnaud.  After 
the  fatigues  of  a cruise,  and  in  the  antici- 
pation of  still  farther  experiences  of  the 
rough  sea,  it  was  delightful  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life.  But  I especial- 
ly relished  the  peculiar  Labrador  atmos- 
phere of  this  home,  a foretaste  of  the  wil- 
derness. I was  often  awakened  in  the 
early  morning  by  the  mystic  chants  of 
the  Indians  at  mass  in  the  chapel.  Soon 
afterward  Margaret,  the  squaw  servant,  in- 
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vited  us  to  the  table  by  giving  the  break- 
fast bell  one  single  shake,  typical  of  the 
Indian’s  habit  of  brevity.  It  was  strange 
to  stroll  about  a garden  in  such  a country, 
and  to  find  in  it  a peacock  spreading  his 
plumes  and  priding  himself,  perhaps,  on 
being  the  most  venturesome  arctic  ex- 
plorer of  his  feather,  and  to  see  the  royal 
fleur-de-lis  blooming  at  the  foot  of  a great 
black  cross.  “You  see,”  said  Father  Ar- 
naud, “I  am  a monarchist,  and  the  royal 
flower  recalls  my  king  and  my  country; 
and  the  peacock  screaming  and  the  pigeons 
flying  about  give  some  life  to  the  place.” 
He  sometimes  told  us  of  his  long  journeys 
among  the  northern  tribes,  while  one  of 
his  guests,  the  only  Indian  priest  in  the 
world,  I believe,  moralized  on  the  fortui- 
tous incidents,  and  I noted  them  down.  At 
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sunset  I used  to  wander  along  the  broad 
beach,  and  looking  eastward,  imagine  my- 
self further  away  in  the  desert  of  sea  and 
rock,  and  then  return  to  enjoy  a peep  into 


different  from  France!  Here,  if  you  are 
thirsty,  drink  water.  Bah ! Now  that’s  not 
a very  encouraging  drink,  is  it?  Here  I 
get  five  dollars  per  month,  and  have  to 


UNLOADING  CATTLK. 


the  populous  wigwams;  or  I sat  with  the 
missionary  among  his  tribe,  when  at  twi- 
light that  dusky  race — now  at  the  twilight 
of  its  life — gathered  on  the  bank,  and  we 
watched  the  breakers  about  the  river’s 
mouth  gleam  under  a warm  eastern  sky. 

The  gardener  was  a quaint  little  Bret- 
on, very  short  and  positive.  “How  do  I 
like  this  country  ?”  he  exclaimed.  “ Why, 
it’s  no  country  at  all.  Just  look  at  that 
sand!”  and  he  kept  on  with  his  thorough 
and  industrious  spading  of  a turnip  bed. 
“That’s  not  soil.  What  kind  of  climate  is 
it?  No,  sir;  it’s  no  climate  neither.  Nine 
months  in  a year  I’m  worse  than  a pris- 
oner at  forced  labor — can't  go  out  to  the 
barn  even  without  freezing  my  nose — and 
I can’t  speak  ten  words  of  Indian.  The 
beef  is  all  cod-fish,  and  if  you  get  short  of 
provisions  before  navigation  opens,  why, 
keep  short,  or  else  die,  that’s  all.  It’s  so 


spend  it  for  warm  clothes.  No,  no;  I’m 
going  back  to  France,  where  we  don’t  have 
to  wear  any  socks.”  One  day  we  were 
visited  by  an  Italian  jeweller,  a striking 
contrast  to  this  growling  but  sensible  lit- 
tle man.  With  an  elegant  person  and  a 
graceful  carriage,  how  like  a vision  he 
seemed  among  the  waddling  savages ! He 
went  about  the  place  mendingclocks,  and 
every  time  lie  appeared  we  were  struck 
by  the  dramatic  loneliness  of  his  expres- 
sion and  the  dignity  of  his  mien.  This 
kept  me  from  prying  into  the  causes  of 
his  exile  to  this  arctic  region.  In  the 
evening  the  sounds  of  a flute  drew  me  to 
the  kitchen.  The  room  was  almost  dark, 
but  the  warm,  rich  light  of  a ruddy  twi- 
light fell  on  a group  of  mute  and  won- 
dering Indians  in  the  doorway,  and  on 
the  little  Breton  swinging  his  legs  from 
a chair  and  keeping  step,  doubtless,  to  his 
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fancy  returning  to  France.  We  all  were 
silent.  In  the  window  the  classic  profile 
of  the  exile  cut  sharply  against  the  sky, 
his  nervous  figure  swayed  with  the  eager 
impulses  of  his  flute,  which  he  rarely  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  lips ; and  his  passionate 
playing  of  Italian  melodies  seemed  to  il- 
lumine that  sombre  nook  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
Venice. 

After  a few  days  I resumed  my  solitary 
journey.  The  shores  continued  to  present 
a succession  of  sandy  bluffs  and  beaches, 
rocky  hills  and  walls,  here  and  there  a 
little  bay,  and  a forest  stretching  f rom  the 
top  of  the  bluffs  back  to  the  mountains 
inland,  following  the  coast -line.  Now 
and  then  I met  a couple  of  silent  Indians 
in  a canoe  paddling  about  after  seal;  the 
sound  of  a shot  occasionally  broke  on  the 
ear;  but  the  days  generally  passed  in  ab- 
solute isolation.  As  I approached  Mani- 
kuagon  Point,  opposite  the  red  light-ship, 
warning  vessels  off  that  dangerous  shoal, 
I saw  a very  small  boat  standing  in  from 
the  open  sea,  so  far  off  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  must  have  come  up  out  of  the  sea, 
and  did  not  appreciate  the  dangers  about 
it.  As  we  both  approached  the  beach  I 
saw  that  it  contained  a man  and  two  chil- 
dren— a bright-eyed  boy  about  eight  years 
old  and  a girl  about  ten.  The  man  jump- 
ed from  the  bow  into  the  surf,  and  pushed 
the  boat  off,  while  directing  the  little  boy 
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at  the  stern  in  a gruff,  sea-worn  voice: 

4 'Heave  away,  lad;  get  your  oar  over  to 
starboard,  or  she'll  swing  around.  Now, 

Mary,  shove  her  head  over — hurry  up! 
don’t  you  see  that  heavy  swell  ? Hold 
hard!  Now  get  her  head  about,  quick  as 
you  can.  That’s  it.  Haul  in  your  sheet.” 

And  at  last  those  little  mites  were  standing 
out  to  sea  again,  and  settling  themselves 
down  in  th6  stern-sheets  as  composedly  as 
they  might  sit  down  on  a door-sill. 

“Where  oil  earth,  sir,  are  your  children 
going,  alone,  And  on  this  stormy  coast  ? 

Will  you  ever  &ee  them  again.” 

4 4 Oh  yes,  sir,”  he  replied,  smiling;  “they 
are  used  to  a bo&t;  they  are  taking  some 
seals  I have  just  brought  in  from  the  nets 
down  to  the  next  bay;  it’s  only  a few 
miles.  We  don't  think  much  about  such 
dangers;  but  we  are  perhaps  a little  too 
venturesome  sometimes.  Oue  of  my 
friends  on  Anticosti  sent  his  two  boys  to 
take  the  boat  across  the  mouth  of  their 
bay  for  a load  of  hay.  A squall  came  up 
so  heavy  that  the  boat  could  not  beat  into 
shelter,  and  they  were  carried  out  to  sea. 
Nothing  was  ever  seen  of  them  after- 
ward.” Here  he  scanned  the  horizon,  and 
looked  after  his  own  boat  with  a thought- 
ful expression.  “But  with  this  fair  wind 
the  children  will  soon  reach  home.  We 
have  another  danger  besides  the  weather: 
sharks  are  dangerous  here;  they  some- 
times follow  a boat  for  hours,  and  now 
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and  then  they  capsize  her  and  take  a man 
down.  At  least  we  suppose  it  must  be 
done  by  the  sharks.  Last  year,  right  out 
there,  an  Indian  was  after  a seal ; pretty 
soon  we  saw  him  stand  up  and  fight  some- 
thing in  the  water  with  his  paddle.  In  a 
minute  his  canoe  capsized  and  he  went 
’under.  When  we  got  there  all  we  found 
was  his  canoe  stove  in  amidships.” 

“But  that  seems  more  like  the  action 
of  the  devil-fish.” 

“Well,  yes,  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  devil-fish  here,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
sharks.” 

Fortunately  a calm  morning  gave  me  a 
safe  passage  along  the  next  fifteen  miles 
of  coast,  where  bold  rocky  shores  refuse 
even  a niche  for  shelter  until  you  reach 
the  Godbout  River.  Here  is  a shallow 


bay,  between  a bold 
headland  and  a curv- 
ing beach,  open  to  all 
southerly  winds, and 
the  water  is  so  deep 
that  a vessel  has  to 
run  her  nose  almost 
ashore  to  get  an- 
chorage. But  for  all 
that  it  has  a hospita- 
ble air,  with  its  few 
houses;  in  fact,  the 
lee  side  of  a rail  fence 
would  seem  home- 
like after  so  much 
isolation. 

Here  en  ded  the  fi  rst 
part  of  my  cruise ; for 
I embarked  on  the  steamer  Otter , to  omit 
canoeing  along  the  uninteresting  exposed 
beaches  and  rocks  extending  from  Pointe 
de  Monts  to  Mingan.  While  thus  loafing 
along  the  coast,  and  calling  at  various 
ports,  I had  time  to  note  something  of  the 
historic  associations  of  the  coast. 

The  coast  here,  viewed  from  the  Gulf, 
seems  to  be  a line  of  mountains  covered 
with  forest,  excepting  here  and  there 
where  a headland  raises  bald  cliffs  out  of 
the  sea  or  the  sandy  beaches.  The  coast 
turns  more  to  the  northward  at  Pointe  de 
Mons,  and  the  Gulf  widens  suddenly  as 
you  run  on  toward  Seven  Islands.  Egg 
Island,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Pointe 
de  Monts,  is  a place  of  historic  interest,  as 
the  locality  where  an  English  expedition 
against  the  French,  under  the  command 
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of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  came  to  a dis- 
astrous end  in  1711.  Eight  large  trans- 
ports were  wrecked  on  this  island  that  ter- 
rible night,  and  884  corpses  strewed  the 
coves  of  the  island  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  loss  by 
this  disaster,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
not  less  than  1100  men.  As  for  Admiral 
Walker,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  misfortunes 
and  mismanagement:  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace drove  him  from  England  to  a plan- 
tation in  South  Carolina;  even  there  pop- 
ular feeling  was  so  strong  that  he  fled  to 
the  Antilles  until  he  could  return  under 
the  shade  of  oblivion  and  indifference  to 
end  his  days  on  his  plantation.  The  sea 
still  preserves  some  mementos  of  this 
wreck  at  English  Point,  where  guns,  bay- 
onets, and  other  metal  pieces  are  now  and 
then  hauled  up. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  coast  I 
must  let  Mr.  Faucher  tell  of  two  incidents 
characteristic  of  its  life  and  of  the  experi- 
ences of  its  light  house  keepers.  The  keep- 
er of  the  light  at  Pointe  de  Monts  relates: 
“Just  imagine  that  toward  the  close  of 
the  fall,  at  the  first  snow,  my  family  was 
attacked  by  typhoid  fever.  The  first 
stroke  of  the  disease  was  to  put  seven  of 
us  in  bed,  and  very  soon  all  the  others  fol- 
lowed. I was  the  only  one  able  to  work. 
My  nearest  neighbor  (at  Egg  Island)  was 
twenty  miles  off,  and  as  bad  news  travels 
without  much  wind,  this  light-house  was 
avoided  even  by  Indians  as  an  infested 
place.  One  man,  however,  was  touched 
by  my  misfortunes,  and  volunteered  to 
help  me.  Things  went  better  then  for  a 
while;  but  as  we  were  then  at  the  last 
days  of  navigation,  fogs  and  snow  com- 
bined against  me,  and  obliged  us  to  fire 
the  cannon  every  half-hour,  or  even  every 
quarter-hour.  The  vibration  was  terrible 
in  the  tower,  seventy-five  feet  high,  and 
our  patients  could  not  endure  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  up  the  five  stories  of  the 
tower,  transformed  into  an  infirmary  [hos- 
pital], before  every  shot,  to  notify  the  poor 
fellows,  and  stuff  cotton  into  the  ears  of  the 
most  nervous.  Days  and  nights  thus  pass- 
ed, without  bringing  anything  else  than 
pain,  anxiety,  and  sleeplessness.  Lau- 
rent and  I were  ready  to  lose  our  senses, 
doing*  the  service  of  the  light  and  the  hos- 
pital like  machines,  when  the  Lord  took 
pity  on  us,  and  in  His  mercy  sent  us  some 
rest  and  joy  in  a general  convalescence.” 
The  light  at  Egg  Island  shows  a revolv- 
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ing  white  light,  visible  fifteen  miles,  and 
giving  a flash  every  minute  and  a half. 
“All  sailors  know  how  important  it  is 
that  a flash  light  should  revolve  with 
mathematical  accuracy;  otherwise  one 
light  might  be  taken  for  another,  and  a 
wreck  might  be  the  fatal  consequence  of 
such  an  error.  One  night,  toward  the 
close  of  the  autumn  of  1872,  a pivot  broke 
in  the  clock-wTork  regulating  these  revolu- 
tions. The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  get  help  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
at  Quebec;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  replace  the  machine  by  human  energy, 
and  the  keeper  and  his  family  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task.  During  five  weeks 
of  that  autumn  and  five  other  weeks  of 
the  next  spring,  man,  wrife,  girls,  and  boys 
turned  the  machine  by  hand.  Cold  and 
fatigue  stiffened  the  hands,  sleep  weigh- 
ed on  their  eyelids,  but  nevertheless  they 
must  turn,  turn,  without  haste  and  with- 
out rest,  all  through  those  long  watches, 
in  which  the  order  wTas  to  become  an  au- 
tomaton and  keep  turning  the  machine. 
Not  one,  from  the  child  to  the  master,  ei- 
ther complained  or  shirked  his  duty,  and 
the  light  at  Egg  Island  continued  each 
minute  and  a half  to  flash  its  protecting 
light  over  the  tempestuous  Gulf.” 

The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  is  the  finest 
harbor  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  the  bay, 
about  six  miles  in  diameter,  is  sheltered 
by  five  islands,  high  masses  of  rock  rising 
boldly  out  of  the  sea,  and  inland  by  mount- 
ains about  1500  feet  high,  covered  with 
stunted  forests  of  spruce.  The  beach  was 
dotted  with  wrigwams  of  Montagnais  In- 
dians, the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  post,  a 
chapel,  and  some  fishermen’s  houses, flakes, 
and  fishing-boats.  At  Moisie,  a little  vil- 
lage of  thirty  or  forty  cabins  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  wre  saw  the  taking  and  pack- 
ing of  salmon  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  of 
Quebec.  The  fish  are  taken  in  nets  set 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  dis- 
tance up  it;  they  are  packed  in  snow,  in 
boxes — four  to  ten  in  a box,  according  to 
their  size  — and  then  laid  away  in  ice- 
houses to  await  weekly  shipments  to  Que- 
bec and  other  markets.  While  the  sub- 
ject is  in  hand  I may  add  that  fresh 
salmon  are  taken  from  Labrador  to  Paris 
every  year  by  a steamer  that  comes  for 
the  purpose  to  Chateau  Bay,  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle.  The  fish  are  collected  from 
the  fishermen  along  the  coast  by  two 
steam-launches,  and  brought  to  the  steam- 
er, where  they  are  frozen  by  cold  air  blast, 
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and  then  packed  in  chill  rooms  in  the  hold. 
Besides  this  industry,  another  company 
is  kippering  salmon  at  the  same  port- 
putting  them  up  in  vinegar  and  spices  in 
kegs.  And,  lastly,  a limited  quantity  of 
salmon  is  taken  in  various  streams  every 
year  by  anglers.  These  wealthy  gentlemen 
bring  almost  the  only  luxuries  known  in 
this  wild  region,  and  their  camps  are  often 
the  scene  of  much  merriment.  Moisie 
was  a busy  place  some  years  ago,  judging 
by  the  remains  of  the  iron  furnaces  now 
deserted.  The  ore  is  magnetic  sand, found 
in  a layer  about  two  or  three  inches  deep 
on  the  beach;  the  mining  operations  con- 
sisted of  simply  cleaning  away  a superin- 
cumbent layer  of  white  sand,  and  then 
shovelling  up  the  ore  into  bags. 

From  this  point  we  took  the  steamer 
Otter.  From  her  deck  I saw  a woman 
leading  a bull  over  the  sandy  dunes  and 
along  the  beach,  now  and  then  stopping 
to  pick  up  stray  pieces  of  wood  or  toss 
some  dead  fish  into  the  cart.  With  scanty 
robes,  the  crown  of  a broken  straw  hat 
above  her  wind-flung  locks,  and  a dark 
face  with  sharp  features,  she  seemed  an 
evil  spirit  condemned  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  beast  and  the  dead  fishes. 
“What  an  extraordinary  creature!”  I 
said  to  a fisherman  of  the  place. 


“You  may  well  say  that,”  he  replied. 
“She  is  seventy- -five  years  old;  but  she 
will  light  her  pipe  and  mow  as  good  a 
swath  of  beach -grass  as  any  man,  and 
swear  better  than  any  of  us.  She  desert- 
ed her  family  on  the  south  shore  when  a 
young  woman,  and  came  over  here  headed 
up  in  a barrel  and  fed  by  her  lover  through 
the  bung-liole.  She  is  the  head  man  of 
this  settlement  in  winter,  by  her  vile 
tongue  and  her  strength  of  will.  She  al- 
ways has  a steer  or  a bull  on  hand  to 
break  in,  but  she  hates  cows.  Her  last 
husband  died  here  some  years  ago;  when 
he  was  to  be  laid  out,  she  insisted  that  a 
young  man  of  the  place  should  shave  him. 
In  the  operation  he  cut  the  skin  a trifle, 
and  the  next  spring  she  sued  the  fellow 
for  four  dollars  damages  for  having  cut  the 
chin  of  her  defunct  husband.  Now  and 
then  you  come  across  such  queer  people 
down  here;  for  the  coast  was  the  refuge  of 
a good  many  outlaws  and  scamps,  years 
ago,  who  lived  on  wrecks.  I could  talk 
all  day,  and  not  finish  the  yarns  of  this 
kind.” 

As  we  steamed  out  of  the  river  and  turn- 
ed eastward,  I had  a glimpse  of  Boule  Bay, 
which  I had  occasion  to  remember.  On  a 
previous  cruise  in  this  region,  while  White 
and  I were  paddling  from  Seven  Islands 
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to  Moisie  one  foggy  day,  I found  myself  on  the  Labrador  coast.  As  the  surf  broke, 
too  ill  to  proceed,  and  we  camped  on  the  I thought  how  like  a wreck  cast  up  is  a sick 
beach.  A high  fever  soon  declared  itself,  man  lying  on  the  sand.  I spent  much  of 
an  eruption  came  out,  and  altogether  I was,  • my  time  inventing  patent  medicines  that 
on  the  second  day,  in  a pitiable  condition,  excelled  every  compound  known  to  man ; 


watching  for  fish. 


We  discussed  whether  I had  scarlet  fever 
or  the  small-pox.  Whatever  it  was,  it  had 
to  be  fought  without  remedies  or  advice, 
on  a barren  beach,  where  the  only  sounds 
were  the  derisive  laughter  of  loons  and  the 
monotonous  beating  of  the  surf.  I kept 
dreaming  of  a shady  village  street  that 
leads  out  to  orchards  and  hay  fields;  of  a 
doctor’s  office  so  comfortable  and  comfort- 
ing, and  a drug -store  hard  by,  with  its 
lights  flashing  across  the  faces  of  chari- 
table women  as  they  pass  on  the  walk. 
But  in  fact  all  I could  see  on  opening  my 
eyes  was  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  night 
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and  flying-machines  swooped  through  my 
brain  till  I felt  dizzy  skimming  over  this 
stormy  Gulf.  But  the  most  practical  de- 
vice of  all  came  to  me  when  the  fever 
seemed  to  have  reachedan  alarming  height. 
I bethought  me  of  the  Indian’s  cure — a 
steam  bath.  And  forthwith  we  moved 
into  a very  small  hut  near  by,  built  of 
wrecks.  That  evening  the  hut  offered  a 
singular  tableau;  a helpless  man  sat  upon 
a three-legged  stool  before  the  fire,  while 
his  feet  rested  on  a mackerel  keg,  and  a 
blanket  covered  his  nakedness;  an  anxious 
man  waited  upon  the  helpless  one,  now  ad 
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justing  the  blankets,  then  getting  a red- 
hot  stone  from  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan 
and  dropping  it  into  the  keg  under  the 
blanket,  where  water  made  a cloud  of  steam. 
The  former  seldom  spoke,  for  lack  of 
breath;  and  the  latter,  I remember  well, 
never  lost  his  patience  or  failed  in  atten- 
tion. Repeated  baths  at  last  broke  up  the 
fever,  but  it  left  me  in  such  a condition 
that  this  cruise  had  to  be  given  up  until 
the  next  year. 

Meanwhile  the  Otter  is  steaming  on 
down  the  coast  of  dark,  rocky  shores,  al- 
ternating with  beaches  of  sand,  hills  cov- 
ered with  stunted  forest,  and  back  of  these 
a mountain  range,  generally  low,  but  here 
and  there  lifting  a peak  from  one  thou- 
sand to  seventeen  hundred  feet  high.  At 
a little  cove  or  the  mouth  of  a river  we 
passed  now  and  then  a fishing  settlement, 
such  as  Sheldrake  and  Thunder  River. 
The  Gulf  has  widened  to  about  sixty  miles, 
and  now  presents  to  the  southward  the 
boundless  horizon  of  the  sea;  and  the  ill- 
famed  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gulf  comes  into  view. 

At  Magpie  Bay  I left  the  steamer,  launch- 
ed the  Allegro  once  more,  and  returned  to 
ray  primitive  mode  of  travel.  As  I paddled 
toward  the  beach  the  little  cove  was  very 
animated,  with  a large  fleet  of  fishing 
barges  coming  in  to  the  two  wharves,  and 
with  groups  of  men  at  work  on  the  docks 
and  about  the  flakes  and  buildings  scatter- 
ed along  the  terraced  hills.  And  the  cor- 
dial hospitality  of  the  agents  of  the  fishing 
firms  added  still  more  to  the  impression 
that  one  was  in  civilization.  I shall  de- 
scribe elsewhere  a typical  fishing  village 
of  the  Gulf,  and  its  industries,  but  it  is  well 
to  give  here  at  least  one  of  the  peculiar 
scenes  connected  with  this  part  of  the  coast. 
The  county  judge,  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  hold- 
ing court  in  a building  on  the  hill,  to  ad- 
minister justice  then  for  the  entire  year. 
The  county  court-house  is  a small  yacht, 
the  Ruby , then  riding  at  anchor  within 
the  bar;  she  moves  up  and  down  the  coast 
during  the  summer,  and  anchors  at  any 
place  where  her  presence  may  be  required. 
The  judge  seems  well  fitted  for  the  post, 
being  a dignified  and  portly  man  of  an 
easy-going  nature,  who  can  wait  any 
length  of  time  for  a fair  wind,  while  his 
twinkling  eye  seeks  more  for  fun  than  for 
the  sternness  of  justice.  As  he  was  the 
only  officer,  the  court  was  organized  by 
his  sitting  down  behind  a deal  table, 
and  telling  the  people  that  they  must  be 


silent  excepting  when  called  on  to  plead 
their  causes  or  give  evidence.  One  case 
was  nominally  the  trial  of  a man  for  steal- 
ing an  auger;  but  as  the  Norman  blood 
of  the  defendant  and  plaintiff  warmed  to 
their  national  recreation  of  disputing, 
they  became  tremulous  with  excitement, 
and  turning  their  backs  to  the  court,  pass- 
ed a half-hour  in  mutual  recrimination,  in 
the  course  of  which  was  revealed  the  real 
point  at  issue — a fight  that  had  occurred  in 
the  past  winter.  Here  their  wives  came 
in  and  added  the  chorus  of  their  shrill  tes- 
timony; and,  taken  altogether,  the  uproar 
was  at  last  too  much  for  even  the  placid 
judge ; he  turned  them  all  out, and  courtad- 
journed  for  a cigar  and  a rest.  Once  out- 
side, the  litigants  had  the  affair  all  over 
again  in  their  own  way.  And  finally  the 
case  could  not  be  decided  until  the  auger 
could  be  produced.  Another  case  was  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  knives, 
which  the  rougher  characters  of  the  coast 
use  too  frequently  instead  of  their  fists.  A 
suit  brought  for  libel  was  announced  by 
the  husband  of  the  plaintiff  as  a case  of 
“inflamation  de  caractere.”  And  so  the 
proceedings  of  this  unique  court  continued 
their  revelation  of  some  of  the  manners 
and  traits  of  the  people. 

Lawlessness  is  naturally  quite  preva- 
lent in  this  wild  region,  especially  in  win- 
ter, when  famine  often  prompts  acts  of 
desperation.  Some  fishermen  often  play 
rather  serious  tricks  on  one  another — steal- 
ing, cutting  adrift  tackle,  injuring  boats, 
and  even  doing  outrageous  crimes;  and 
hunters  prowling  along  the  coast  some- 
times commit  depredations.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  such  charac- 
ters give  the  coast  a bad  reputation,  the 
region  has  also  many  honest  and  hospi- 
table residents. 

The  delight  of  dancing  on  the  waves  is 
so  keen  after  a tedious  delay!  The  Alle- 
gro bounded  with  joy  that  afternoon  as  a 
fresh  westerly  breeze  swept  us  away  from 
Magpie,  and  as  my  spirits  kept  pace  with 
her,  there  was  not  a merrier  couple  on  the 
sun-lit  sea.  Whose  blood  does  not  thrill 
as  he  stands  for  a moment  poised  on  an 
avalanche  of  water,  and  then  feels  himself 
swept  down  into  the  valley  surrounded 
by  tumultuous  crests  of  foam?  But  not- 
withstanding this  keen  deligh  t of  the  sailor, 
when  I thought  of  the  gales  I had  seen  on 
these  rocky,  unapproachable  shores,  the 
winning  smiles  of  the  sea  seemed  to  hide 
a grin  of  hypocrisy.  And  the  coquetrjr 
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of  the  canoe  with  wind  and  wave  in  such 
a region  had  an  anxious  interest  for  me, 
although  I felt  that  the  flirtation  of  these 
three  graces  wras  full  of  sprightliness.  As 
they  ran  on  together  she  would  turn  with 
many  a coy  protest,  or  even  loiter  an  in- 
stant in  a hollow;  but  she  only  went  more 
wildly  afterward  in  her  wavering  moods. 
When  we  were  alone  and  quiet,  she  seemed 
entirely  my  own,  so  sensible  and  comfort- 
ing; but  when  these  rivals  brushed  her 
sides,  I felt  that  she  only  tolerated  me, 
and  it  often  brought  my  heart  into  my 
mouth  to  see  how  she  yielded  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  wind,  and  even  returned  it,  or 
lay  at  full  length  quivering  on  the  bosom 
of  a heaving  swell.  Sometimes  I thought 
she  would  be  the  death  of  me;  but  I did 
my  best  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  her. 

The  shore  seemed  quite  populous,  with 
a hamlet  of  fishermen  every  few  leagues, 
as  at  St.  John,  Long  Point,  and  Mingan. 
Mingan,  a collection  of  the  Hudson  Bay 


Company’s  stores  and  Indian  wigwams 
on  a beach  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  posts  on  the  coast; 
fishing  schooners  in  the  good  harbor  add 
to  the  life  of  the  place;  and  the  islands 
and  trees  near  by,  and  the  mountains  in- 
land, all  streaked  with  strata  of  various 
rocks,  red,  white,  purple,  give  the  scene 
a certain  amount  of  interest. 

Here  begins  a feature  of  the  coast  that 
is  important  to  the  canoeist — a fringe  of 
islands  that  protects  the  shore  more  or  less 
for  about  three  hundred  miles.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  see  some  bamer  between  me 
and  the  great  Gulf,  to  feel  that  I was  not 
quite  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  and  of  eter- 
nity. A channel  a league  wide  now 
seemed  like  a brook  in  a door-yard. 

I enjoyed  wandering  about  Esquimaux 
Point.  This  village  of  1000  Acadian  fish- 
ermen is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  coast. 
The  houses  are  scattered  along  the  sandy 
shore,  and  the  fleet  of  sealing  and  fishing 
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schooners  find  shelter  inside  the  islands 
near  by.  The  hull  of  a schooner  build- 
ing* on  the  shore,  the  furnaces  for  trying 
out  seal  oil,  the  timorous  gardens  of  fishy 
sand,  the  coming  and  going  of  boats  load- 
ed ’with  coarse  salt  hay,  the  children, 
the  domestic  scenes  about  the  open  doors, 
were  all  agreeable  sights.  But  a long  dis- 
tance still  stretched  before  me,  and  I soon 
skimmed  away  again  over  the  water, 
bound  for  the  Ste.  Genevieve  Islands. 
There  I bade  good-by  to  the  last  forest  met 
on  the  coast,  and  I hope  it  was  not  senti- 
mental to  regret  parting  with  these  unob- 
trusive, serviceable,  and  beautiful  compan- 
ions met  at  many  a camp. 

At  Betchewun  I came  to  a group  of  ex- 
tremely shy  and  untutored  folk.  I need- 
ed a loaf  of  bread ; but  I dreaded  the  in- 
evitable delay  that  these  poor  people,  hun- 
gry for  news,  always  forced  me  to  make, 
to  answer  questions  on  private  matters. 
As  I paddled  through  the  fleet  of  fishing 
barges  at  anchor  and  came  to  the  beach, 
the  women  peered  timidly  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  cabins,  while  the  men  collect- 
ed in  a silent  group  on  the  bank.  Not 
one  ventured  to  approach  me;  but  I soon 
marched  up  to  them,  and  broke  the  ice  with 
a masterly  stroke  of  diplomacy.  I knew 
from  frequent  experiences  that  their  chief 
passion  was  curiosity,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  I should  have  to  gratify  it.  “ Good- 
morning, gentlemen;  don’t  be  afraid  — 
that’s  the  first  thing — and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I was  born  in  Dutchess  County, 
State  of  New  York.  My  honorable  and 
intelligent  parents  had  three  children  be- 
sides me,  one  daughter  and  two  sons.  I 
am  now  the  only  survivor  of  my  family; 
I am  not  married;  and  my  profession  is 
that  of  a man  of  letters.”  Here  some  of 
them  conferred  in  low  tones.  “I  travel 
on  this  coast  to  study  its  scenery,  manners 
and  customs,  and  industries;  and  I swear 
to  you  that  I am  not  a robber,  nor  an  ex- 
plorer seeking  mines.”  They  still  looked 
very  suspiciously  at  me.  “I  assure  you 
on  my  sacred  word  of  honor  that  I am  not 
a magician,  and  that  I will  not  force  you 
to  dig  for  me  in  hunting  lost  treasures.” 
At  this  two  of  them  came  forward  and  be- 
gan a closer  examination,  and  some  casual 
remarks  soon  encouraged  the  rest  to  ap- 
proach. In  a few  minutes  they  all  gath- 
ered about,  the  children  came,  then  the 
women  with  babes,  and  at  last  I was  the 
target  of  all  eyes,  and,  as  I felt,  the  centre 
of  a perfect  whirlpool  of  curiosity;  so  I 


continued : “ The  name  of  my  native  vil- 
lage is  Washington  Hollow;  I am  going 
eastward  as  far  as  Belle  Isle,  if  I live;  my 
sister’s  name  was  Mary,  and  my  brothers 
were  called  Charles  and  Edward;  my  fa- 
ther was  not  a fisherman,  but  a lawyer; 
mv  canoe  was  built  in  Williamsburg, 
New  York,  by  Everson;  she  cost  a hundred 
dollars;  and  I have  a few  cousins.”  Here 
I paused  for  a moment,  when  two  of  the 
men  began  to  show  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  acute  interrogation.  44  Yes,”  I re- 
sumed, 4 4 I’m  as  rich  as  any  of  you ; I have 
travelled  a good  deal ; we  have  bays  and 
tides  in  the  United  States,  and  missiona- 
ries; I live  in  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  I 
don’t  know  Jean  Savard.  Now  if  you 
will  sell  me  a loaf  of  bread,  I'll  be  much 
obliged.”  Two  lads  ran  off  at  once  to  a 
house  and  returned  with  a loaf  each.  I 
tried  to  get  afloat  at  once,  but  I was  de- 
tained half  an  hour  to  answer  questions 
about  my  personal  history  and  business. 
I then  gave  up  entirely  the  feeling  of  hur- 
ry, which  often  possessed  me  on  this 
cruise,  and  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
these  simple  people  while  I might,  for 
the  desert  was  just  ahead  of  me;  and  the 
interview  soon  afterward  acquired  a pow- 
erful interest  in  my  memory,  because  it 
came  so  near  being  the  last  human  touch 
I should  feel  on  earth. 

After  passing  Ste. Genevieve  Island  the 
coast  for  some  miles  is  without  much 
shelter;  but  as  the  wind  was  fair  and 
light,  and  the  long  rolling  swells  were 
quite  smooth,  I fully  expected  to  pass  this 
exposed  reach  in  safety.  I pushed  open 
the  apron  of  the  canoe,  and  lay  down  in  the 
hold  to  enjoy  a change  of  position.  The 
gulls  wheeled  overhead,  strongly  marked 
against  the  serene  blue  sky;  the  air  was 
balmy,  coming  from  the  homeward  direc- 
tion of  southwest.  But  all  at  once  my 
thoughts  were  recalled  from  distant  vis- 
ions by  the  breaking  of  a sea  just  astern, 
and  before  I could  get  up  in  my  proper 
place. and  close  the  apron,  a second  sea 
broke  just  at  her  waist,  poured  into  the 
cockpit,  and  lifted  her  on  its  crest  till 
she  seemed  ready  to  be  pitched  end  over 
end.  I thought  that  the  paddle  must 
surely  snap  in  keeping  her  from  broach- 
ing to,  and  when  she  plunged  her  head 
down,  down,  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  I 
thought  we  had  laid  our  course  for  the 
next  world.  A third  sea  half  filled  the 
canoe.  She  now  rolled  about  slowly  and 
heavily,  like  a log ; the  squall  seemed  bent 
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on  running  her  under.  The  halyards  had  in  a distant  part  of  the  Gulf  had  overtaken 
fouled,  so  that  I could  not  lower  the  sail,  me,  as  it  happened,  on  a reef  where  the 
It  was  impossible  to  bail  out,  both  because  shallowness  of  the  water  made  them  sud- 
I could  not  leave  the  cockpit  open  to  more  denly  break.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 


seas,  and  because  one  hand  was  required 
in  steering  with  the  paddle,  and  the  other 
in  holding  the  sheet.  Moreover,  I had  to 
give  the  most  careful  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  keeping  her  from  rolling  over.  I 
realized  now  that  I was  in  a water-logged 
canoe  three  miles  from  land.  I had  been 
surprised  by  conditions  not  uncommon  on 
these  waters : heavy  seas  made  by  a blow 


was  to  get  off  that  shoal,  and  the  second 
was  to  stand  in  for  the  shore.  As  she 
handled  so  very  slowly  now,  I risked  jib- 
ing at  once  rather  than  delaying  to  bring 
her  head  up  to  the  wind  to  wear  away  on 
the  port  tack.  The  boom  never  swung 
over  a craft  in  a more  critical  condition ; 
but  by  watching  her  sharply,  letting  the 
boom  swing  free,  and  leaning  well  over, 
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I managed  to  check  her  heavy  roll,  and 
soon  got  her  headed  for  the  shore.  Then 
began  the  keenest  contest  that  I remem- 
ber. She  rolled  in  such  an  ungovernable 
way,  with  the  water  in  her  hold,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  much  wind  in  the 
sail,  and  I had  to  depend  chiefly  on  pad- 
dling, even  with  the  liinderance  of  the 
sheet  and  sail  now  and  then  swinging  in- 
board. The  course  was  in  the  trough  of 
the  seas,  and  it  often  seemed  impossible 
to  bring  her  head  up  in  time  to  meet  the 
seas  that  broke.  The  water  in  which  I 
sat  was  so  cold  as  to  soon  make  me  shake, 
and  convince  me  that  if  she  capsized,  the 
struggle  would  be  short  to  swim  or  even 
to  hold  on  to  the  canoe.  I knew,  more- 
over, that  sharks  were  numerous  off  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  so  dangerous  that  the 
Indians  always  avoid  deep  water  and  fol- 
low the  shore.  By  great  good  fortune  I 
was  opposite  a bay  instead  of  a precipitous 
wall  of  granite.  But  the  heavy  seas  whit- 
ening the  water  ahead  made  it  seem  at 
times  quite  useless  to  struggle  any  longer 
to  reach  the  harbor.  I still  kept  on,  how- 
ever, often  in  a mood  of  cool  curiosity  to 
see  how  long  such  circumstances  could 
be  overcome,  and  each  success  made  the 
problem  more  interesting. 

I suppose  I may  have  passed  two  hours 
in  this  hand-to-hand  contest,  requiring  the 


utmost  tension  of  every  faculty.  Those 
towering  seas  seemed  to  leap  at  me  with 
savage  eagerness,  and  the  yawning  hoi  lows 
opening  to  swallow  me  seemed  to  lead 
down  to  fathomless  gloom.  Gradually, 
however,  I entered  quieter  water,  where  it 
was  possible  to  relax  my  nervous  grip  of 
the  paddle  and  the  sheet;  and  when  at 
last  I entered  a cove  just  within  the  east- 
ern point  of  the  bay,  I knew  what  it  is  to 
be  profoundly  thankful.  It  was  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  cautiously  I stepped  about 
on  the  safe  sand  beach,  as  if  the  general 
dangers  of  the  coast  still  threatened  me; 
and  my  devotion  to  the  fire,  to  the  drying 
clothes,  and  to  the  duties  of  camp  was 
as  persistent  as  if  I needed  to  withdraw 
my  thoughts  from  some  terrible  tragedy. 
Even  after  the  fire  had  warmed  again  the 
blood  in  my  veins  I still  felt  so  shaky  that 
I felt  an  inclination  to  shoot  a raven  croak- 
ing at  me  persistently. 

As  the  day  closed,  the  whole  scene  had 
a strange  tone;  the  seas  flashed  with  a 
purple  and  metallic  lustre  under  some 
crimson  clouds  ; the  island  of  Anticosti 
lay  out  pale  and  cold  along  the  horizon, 
and  the  beach  wore  a ghastly  green  hue. 
When  the  night  came,  the  beating  of  my 
own  pulse  was  the  only  sign  of  life  in  that 
world  of  gloom.  I was  glad  to  close  my 
eyes  and  hope  for  a brighter  day. 


DKYING  NETS. 
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TI1E  OLD  HOUSE  IN  FLEET  STREET. 


IF  the  interior  of  an  English  publisher's 
home  were  as  easily  accessible  as  the 
chief  show  places  of  British  authorship 
— Abbotsford  and  Newstead  and  Shake- 
speare's house  at  Stratford — there  is  a 
drawing-room  at  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don which  would  be  eagerly  visited  and 
explored  by  multitudes  of  literary  pil- 
grims, European  and  American.  It  is 
that  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent 
publisher  of  Albemarle  Street,  which  was 
for  years  the  daily  resort  and  meeting- 
place  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  au- 
thors of  the  cehtury.  Here  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  here  Southey  and 
Crabbe,  first  shook  hands,  and  its  fire- 
place is  that  ill  which  Byron’s  memoirs 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  Here,  in 
the  June  of  1815,  just  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  George 
Ticknor,  as  he  has  recorded  in  his  journal, 
heard  the  great  victory  discussed  in  the 


presence  of  Byron,  who,  both  as  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  Napoleon  and  as  an  anti- 
ministerialist, “received  the  satirical  con- 
gratulations of  his  ministerial  friends.” 
“Here,”  a more  distinguished  American 
visitor  than  Ticknor,  Washington  Irving, 
some  “ sixty  years  since,”  proudly  inform- 
ed his  friends  at  home,  “ I frequently  meet 
such  personages  as  Gifford,  Campbell,  Fos- 
colo, Hallam,  Southey,  Milman,  Scott,  Bel- 
zoni.”  How  many  shelves  of  Hansard 
would  not  be  gladly  sacrificed  to  procure 
a single  volume  of  reports  of  the  brilliant 
or  interesting  talk  which  went  on  for  gen- 
erations in  that  upper  chamber  of  No.  50  Al- 
bemarle Street,  from  Byron’s  days  to  Dar- 
win's, from  Gifford's  to  Gladstone’s  ? The 
present  occupant  of  the  house,  the  third 
John  of  the  publishing  dynasty  of  Mur- 
ray, has  much  to  tell  of  the  celebrities 
who  have  assembled  there,  and  many  of 
whose  portraits,  paiuted  expressly  for  his 
father  and  himself,  adorn  its  walls. 

The  first  John  Murray,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  occupant  of  No.  50  Albemarle 
Street,  a Scotchman,  well  born,  and,  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
writer  to  the  signet,  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  marines,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and, 
apparently  without  any  previous  training 
or  experience  to  fit  him  for  the  change, 
became  a bookseller,  and  founded  what  is 
now  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  fruitful  of  English  publishing 
houses.  Not  only  so,  he  narrowly  missed 
having  as  his  partner  at  starting  in  his 
new  enterprise  another  young  Scotchman, 
at  this  time  in  the  naval  service  of  his 
country,  who  is  doubly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  almost  our  solitary  nautical 
epic,  and  by  the  melanchohr  circumstance 
of  his  death.  Yes,  there  has  been  long 
in  print  the  letter  in  which  Lieutenant 
McMurray,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  invited 
his  friend  William  Falconer,  author  of 
“The  Shipwreck,”  and  at  that  time  a purs- 
er in  the  navy,  to  join  him  in  purchasing 
and  working  a bookselling  and  publish- 
ing business  in  London,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  he  himself  was  then  nego- 
tiating. The  letter,  dated  16th  October, 
1768,  from  Brompton,  in  Kent,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  Cheatham,  still  a chief 
station  of  the  Royal  Marines,  is  addressed 
to  Falconer,  at  Dover.  It  gives,  lucidly 
and  tersely,  particulars  of  a contemplated 
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purchase,  and  describes  the  character  and 
the  promise  of  the  business  of  William 
Sandby,  of  Fleet  Street,  ‘ 4 opposite  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church,”  and  close  to  Falcon  Court 
(so  called  from  the  sign  of  the  Falcon, 
which  had  been  that  of  the  venerable  old 
printer  Wynkvn  de  Worde,  the  successor 
of  the  still  more  venerable  William  Cax- 
ton).  The  sum  required  for  the  purchase, 
“ bound  stock”  included,  “would  not  prob- 
ably be  more  than  £400.”  And  Lieutenant 
McMurray  added,  alluringly,  “The  shop 
has  been  long  established  in  the  trade,  it 
retains  a good  many  old  customers,  and  I 
am  to  be  ushered  immediately  into  public 
notice  by  the  sale  of  a new  edition  of  Lord 
Lyttelton's  Dialogues , and  afterward  by  a 
like  edition  of  his  history.  These  works 
I shall  sell  by  commission,  upon  a certain 
profit,  "without  risque;  and  Mr.  Sandby 
has  promised  to  me  always  his  good  offices 
and  recommendation.”  The  young  lieu- 
tenant of  marines  had  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  seems  to  have  known  something 
of  the  new  arena  which  he  was  about  to 
enter,  since  he  proceeds  to  say:  “Many 
blockheads  in  the  trade  are  making  for- 
tunes, and  did  we  not  succeed  as  well  as 
they,  I think  it  must  be  imputed  only  to 
ourselves.”  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Falconer  did  not  accept  his  friend's  offer, 
which  was  one  of  partnership  on  equal 
terms.  In  the  following  year,  just  after 
the  appearance  of  a third  edition  of  “The 
Shipwreck,”  which  was  to  have  contained 
some  verses  to  McMurray,  he  sailed  for 
the  East  Indies  from  Gravesend  as  purser 
of  a government  vessel,  the  Aurora.  He 
hoped,  on  arriving,  to  be  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  three  commissioners  who  were 
on  board  with  him,  and  who  were  dis- 
patched by  the  home  government  to  re- 
port on  the  military  situation  in  India, 
where  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  were 
pressing  the  English  hard.  The  Aurora 
never  reached  its  destination.  After  leav- 
ing the  Cape,  it  was  seen  and  heard  of  no 
more.  Ship,  crew,  officers,  and  passen- 
gers, poet  and  commissioners,  all  were 
lost.  At  least  this  particular  doom,  one 
strangely  accordant  with  the  theme  of  the 
poem  by  which  chiefly  he  is  remembered, 
the  author  of  “ The  Shipwreck”  would  have 
escaped  had  he  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
friend,  the  young  lieutenant  of  marines. 

On  starting  as  a bookseller  and  publish- 
er in  Fleet  Street,  ex-Lieutenant  McMur- 
ray dropped  the  “Me,”  and  called  him- 
self simply  “Murray.”  This  was  a cur- 


tailment of  surname  significant  of  and 
due  to  the  keenly  anti -Scottish  feeling 
then  prevalent  in  London  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  popularity  of  John  Wilkes,  of 
the  North  Briton , the  reviler  of  Scotch- 
men in  general  and  of  Lord  Bute  in  par- 
ticular, was  at  its  height,  and  in  the  year 
of  Lieutenant  McMurray's  offer  to  Fal- 
coner, Boswell  is  found  recording  that 
“Dr.  Johnson’s  prejudice  agaiust  Scot- 
land appeared  remarkably  strong  at  that 
time.”  One  old  association,  however,  of 
his  pre-bibliopolic  days  the  new  John 
Murray  of  Fleet  Street  cherished  so  fond- 
ly that  as  a memorial  of  his  lieutenancy 
of  marines  and  of  service  afloat  “a  ship 
in  full  sail”  figured  in  the  bill-heads  of 
his  accounts.  This  founder  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Murray  was  an  able,  en- 
ergetic, and  enterprising  man,  though 
perhaps  more  of  a bookseller  than  a pub- 
lisher. Traffic  in  the  literature  of  medicine 
formed  a large  element  in  his  bibliopolic 
operations,  and  in  old  records  of  “the 
trade”  there  is  frequent  mention  of  “ Mr. 
Murray,  the  medical  bookseller  of  Fleet 
Street.”  Among  his  publishing  achieve- 
ments was  the  issue  of  Langhorne’s  Plu* 
tarch,  which  is  still  marketable,  of  Mit- 
ford's  now  almost  forgotten,  but  once  and 
justly  celebrated,  Histoi'y  of  Greece , and, 
still  more  noticeable,  of  the  thin  octavo  in 
which  Isaac  Disraeli  gave  to  the  world, 
without  an  author's  name,  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
Isaac  Disraeli  was  then  a shy,  studious 
young  man,  and  so  little  did  he  foresee 
the  success  of  his  anonymous  venture 
that  he  made  over  to  the  first  John  Mur- 
ray the  copyright  of  his  volume  as  an  in- 
ducement to  risk  its  publication.  He  re- 
purchased the  copyright,  as  his  still  more 
famous  son,  who  died  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
has  recorded,  at  a public  sale  some  years' 
subsequently,  probably  after  the  death  of  1 
the  publisher.  The  thin  octavo  was  the 
prolific  parent  of  a series  of  Curiosities  of 
Literature , which  created  a new  school  of 
literary  and  other  anecdote  at  a time  when 
everything  of  the  kind  was  so  dull  or  so 
worthless  that  Samuel  Rogers  pronounced 
the  world  to  be  “far  gone  in  its  anecdot- 
age.”  The  publication,  in  1791,  of  the 
first  installment  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lit- 
erature led  to  an  intimacy  between  the 
Murray  and  Disraeli  families,  of  which 
more  will  be  heard  hereafter. 

The  first  John  Murray  was  not  only  an 
energetic  seller  and  in  his  way  an  enter- 
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prising'  publisher  of  books.  He  seems  to 
have  started  newspapers,  and  he  certainly 
established  a review.  But  any  thing  more 
than  the  names  of  the  London  Mercury, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  founded  in  1780, 


wherever  English  books  found  and  find 
readers.  At  his  father’s  death  the  second 
John  Murray  was  a youth  of  fifteen,  and 
during  his  minority  the  Fleet  Street  busi- 
ness was  carried  on,  first  by  his  mother,  and 
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and  of  the  Political  Herald , of  literary 
labor  on  which  he  is  also  said  to  have  been 
an  employer,  has  eluded  my  searches 
among  the  newspaper  files  of  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
English  Review , however,  of  which  the 
first  number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1783.  with  its  imprint  of  “John  Mur- 
ray, 32  Fleet  Street,”  occupies,  in  rarely 
disturbed  repose,  several  shelves  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.  It  was  in- 
tended to  compete  with  the  monthly  and 
critical  reviews,  and  so  comparatively  in- 
considerable was  then  the  literary  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  English-speaking  races 
that  it  promised  to  “give  some  account  of 
every  book  and  pamphlet  issued  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  America,  with 
notices  of  the  chief  publications  of  the 
Continent.” 

After  selling  and  publishing  books  in 
Fleet  Street  for  a quarter  of  a century,  the 
first  John  Murray  died  (November,  1793), 
leaving  a son  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  foremost  of  British  publishers, 
and  to  make  the  name  of  Murray  known 
Vol.  LXXF.-No.  424.-34 
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then,  after  her  second  marriage,  by  a Mr. 
Highley,  who  had  long  been  a trusted  as- 
sistant of  the  father,  and  who  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Mrs.  Murray  was  taken  into 
partnership,  the  style  of  the  new  firm  be- 
ing “ Murray  and  Highley.”  Young  John 
Murray  had  received  and  profited  by  an 
excellent  education  at  the  then  famous 
Gosport  Academy  of  Dr.  Burney,  Fanny 
Burney's  brother.  He  grew  into  a young 
man  of  decidedly  superior  intelligence, 
well-informed,  bright,  gentleman  like,  act- 
ive, enterprising,  persevering — a combina- 
tion rare  among  London  publishers  of 
that  or  of  any  time.  Mr.  Highley  was 
staid,  plodding,  unspeculative,  more  dis- 
posed to  develop  the  bookselling  than  the 
publishing  department  of  the  business, 
while  young  John's  ambition  lay  in  the 
opposite  direction.  One  of  High  ley's  first 
proceedings  when  he  became  managing 
partner  was  to  dispose  of  the  English  Re - 
view * Accordingly,  in  1803,  three  years 
after  obtaining  his  majority,  the  second 
John  Murray  dissolved  the  partnership. 
Mr.  Highley  withdrew  with  the  medical 
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bookselling  business  to  a neighboring  shop, 
and  young  Mr.  Murray  remained  at  No.  32 
Fleet  Street,  sole  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed, the  owner  of  some  good  copyrights, 
and  of  shares  in  several  of  the  best  works 
then  current. 

The  British  literary  Renaissance  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  just  beginning 
when  the  second  John  Murray  started, 
single-handed,  in  his  long  career  as  a pub- 
lisher. Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge, patronized,  especially  the  former 
two,  by  the  Longmans,  had  seen  them 
selves  in  print,  though  with  scanty  recog- 
nition from  the  reading  public,  but  Byron 
was  as  yet  a school  boy  at  Harrow.  It 
was  north  of  the  Tweed,  however,  that  a 
new  activity  of  intellect  and  imagination 
was  commanding  general  attention.  The 
year  before  the  second  John  Murray  be- 
came sole  occupant  of  his  father's  shop  in 
Fleet  Street,  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  had  appeared,  and  with  its 
rapid  and  increasing  success  rose  the  star 
of  its  keen-sighted  publisher,  Archibald 
Constable.  While  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers were  championing  the  New,  Walter 
Scott  was  resuscitating  the  Old.  Already 
the  not  undistinguished  translator  of 
Goethe’s  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  was  compos- 
ing the  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  the 
popularity  of  which  (it  was  published  at 
the  opening  of  1805)  decided  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  But  it  was  a Lon- 
don house,  the  Longmans,  which  took  the 
principal  share  in  the  issue  of  the  new 
Scotch  poem. 

In  the  very  year  of  his  start  Murray 
made  a leap  forward,  thanks  to  his  own 
vigilance  and  perspicacity.  He  threw  out 
overtures  to  Constable  for  mutual  co-op- 
eration, and  the  astute  publisher  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  saw  the  merits  and 
promise  of  the  young  London  candidate 
for  his  favor.  A connection  was  estab- 
lished, which  became  closer  with  an  in- 
creasing strain  in  the  relations  between 
Constable  and  his  London  associates,  the 
Longmans,  who  were  part  proprietors  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1805  Mr.  J ohn 
Murray,  of  No.  32  Fleet  Street,  found  him- 
self superseding  the  Longmans  as  Lon- 
don agent  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Co., 
and  when,  by  1807,  they  had  been  bought 
out  of  the  Edinburgh  (in  which  they  aft- 
erward resumed  proprietary  rights),  his 
name  figured  on  its  title-page  as  that  of 
its  London  publisher. 
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The  business  connections  of  Constable 
and  Murray,  one  profitable  to  both  of 
them,  developed  a personal  intimacy  be- 
tween them.  In  the  autumn  of  1806 
Murray  was  Constable’s  guest  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  occasion  of  which  visit  to 
the  northern  capital  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
posed to  and  been  accepted  by  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife  in  the  following 
year,  Miss  Elliott,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  prosperous  of  Edin- 
burgh booksellers. 

Married  (and  as  there  were  “settle- 
ments,” some  money  came  to  him  with 
his  wife);  connected  and  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  greatest  author  of  the 
day,  of  whose  “Marmion”  he  was  a part 
owner,  and  who  had  edited  Queen  Hoo 
Hall  for  him ; London  publisher  of  the 
triumphant  Edinburgh  Review  ; owner  of 
a business  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his 
father  and  himself  for  some  forty  years; 
mixing  in  good  literary  society;  in  the 
prime  of  life  (he  was  now  thirty),  and  full 
of  ambition  and  energy — the  second  John 
Murray  was  soon  tempted  to  venture  on  a 
higher  flight  than  any  that  he  had  hith- 
erto essayed.  A coolness  with  Constable, 
which  became  a rupture,  gave  a stimulus 
to  his  aspirations.  As  its  London  pub- 
lisher, Murray  knew  well  the  great  and 
increasing  success  of  the  Edinburgh , and 
that  of  each  number  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold,  which  for  such  * 
a periodical  would  be  reckoned,  even  in  our 
own  day,  a very  considerable  sale.  An 
English  rival  to  it, he  bethought  him,  would 
have  a good  chance  of  success;  his  father 
had  established  the  English  Review , and 
he  himself  a year  or  two  before  had  been 
planning  with  the  poet  Campbell  the  estab- 
lishment of  a periodical  of  his  own.  And 
there  were  then  special  circumstances  very 
favorable  to  the  project.  The  literary 
ability  displayed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
made  it  far  the  most  prominent  periodical 
of  its  time.  But  never  were  its  politics 
less  acceptable  to  those  classes  among 
which  chiefly  it  circulated  than  when  the 
project  of  starting  a London  rival  to  it  was 
conceived  and  matured  by  John  Murray. 
The  year  1807  was  that  both  of  the  issue 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  provoked  by  the  • 
Berlin  decrees,  and  of  the  Peace  and  Trea- 
ty of  Tilsit  between  the  Emperors  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East,  the  first  Napoleou 
and  the  Czar  Alexander.  The  Continent 
lay  at  the  feet  of  France,  and  the  national 
independence  as  well  as  the  commercial 
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stability  of  England  was  endangered. 
Yet  here  in  number  after  number  was 
the  most  powerful  of  British  periodicals 
preaching  the  necessity  of  suing  to  Napo- 
leon for  peace,  and  treating  the  threats 
of  a French  invasion  of  England,  which 
made  the  blood  of  most  Englishmen  boil 
with  defiance,  as  a reason  why  its  govern- 
ment should  endeavor  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  arrogant  foe.  Walter  Scott,  stout- 
est of  Tories  and  most  strenuous  of  anti- 
Gallicans,  still  contributed  articles  on  lit- 
erary and  general  topics  to  the  Edinburgh , 
but  in  spite  of  his  old  friendship  with  Jef- 
frey he  felt  the  ground  hollow  beneath  him. 
Toward  the  close  of  1807,  Scott  is  found  ad- 
vising Southey  to  contribute  to  the  Edin- 
burgh as  a means  of  increasing  his  income, 
and  when  Southey  promptly  replied  that 
he  could  not  write /or  a periodical  of  such 
politics,  Scott  rejoined  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  reasons  for  his  brother 
poet’s  refusal,  and  himself  heartily  dis- 
liked what  had  become  the  politics  of  the 
Edinburgh.  Only  two  months  before  th  is 
letter  from  Scott  to  Southey  the  young 
bookseller  of  Fleet  Street  had  not  merely 
projected  a new  review,  but  had  commu- 
nicated his  project  to  the  high  political 
personage  most  likely  to  encourage  it,  and 
best  able  to  promote  its  success. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  ministry 
and  of  the  cabinet  who  was  an  author  and  a 
wit  as  well  as  a statesman,  and  who,  more- 
over, had  discovered  during  the  brief  ca- 
reer of  the  Anti-Jacobin  what  political 
influence  could  be  exercised  by  a periodi- 
cal of  talent.  That  man  was  Canning, 
to  whom,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  it  was  of  special  importance 
to  have  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
external  policy  of  the  government.  To 
him,  on  the  25th  September,  1807,  Murray 
wrote  the  letter  which  clearly  proves  the 
Fleet  Street  bookseller  to  have  been  the 
original  and  sole  projector  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Review , and  which,  long  vaguely  ru- 
mored of,  was  first  published  in  the  auto- 
biography of  Sir  John  Barrow,  himself  a 
copious  contributor  to  the  Quarterly. 

Canning  did  not  himself  answer  this 
both  modest  and  manly  letter.  But  he 
communicated  to  Murray,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  his  approval  of  the  scheme 
through  a youthful  cousin,  who  himself 
became  in  time  a famous  man,  the  “Great 
Elchi”  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  died  a 
few  years  ago  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  as  he  then  was, 
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had  some  reason  to  speak  of  the  Fleet 
Street  bookseller  favorably  to  his  kins- 
man the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  to  do 
him,  if  might  be,  a good  turn,  since  John 
Murray  had  behaved  kindly  in  the  matter 
of  a little  periodical  called  The  Miniature, 
started  by  some  young  Etonians,  one  of 
whom  was  this  very  Mr.  Stratford  Can- 
ning. But  no  immediate  action  was  taken, 
and  perhaps  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  was  thought  difficult  to  find  suita- 
ble contributors.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
had  been  started  by  able  young  writers,  by 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Brougham, 
and  it  was  easy  to  find  a publisher  for  it. 
For  the  projected  rival  to  it  a publisher 
offered  himself,  but  where  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  literary  world  could  men  fit  to 
cope  with  these  be  found  ? Scott,  with  his 
name,  literary  position,  and  connections, 
might  have  mustered  a competent  staff 
for  the  new  venture,  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  both  that  he  was  then  sounded  on 
the  subject,  and.  from  a remark  which  he 
dropped  sometime  afterward,  that  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  editor.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, was  Scott  very  busy,  but  he  had  so 
little  made  up  his  mind  to  break  with  Jef- 
frey and  Jeffrey’s  Review  that  after  Mur- 
ray’s letter  to  Canning,  as  has  been  seen, 
he  advised  his  Tory  friend  Robert  South- 
ey to  form  a connection  with  the  Edin- 
burgh. 

Within  a short  time  incidents  personal, 
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literary, commercial, and  national  occurred 
which  made  sucli  a breach  between  Walter 
Scott  on  the  one  side,  and  Jeffrey  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review's  publishers  on  the  other,  as  to  ren- 
der John  Murray  more  and  more  confident 
that  at  last  his  project  of  a new  periodical 
would  be  heartily  favored  and  encouraged 
by  the  poet  of  “Marmion.”  “Marmion” 
was  published  in  the  middle  of  February, 
1808,  and  in  the  April  number  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh appeared  a review  of  it,  on  the 
whole  carping  and  rasping,  from  the  pen 
of  its  editor,  the  arch-critic  Jeffrey  himself. 
As  it  happened,  Jeffrey  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  Scott  on  the  very  day  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  irritating  and  depreciating 
article,  and  in  the  morning  he  wrote  to  his 
Amphitryon  a little  note  forwarding  the 
number  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  hoping 
that  there  was  no  offense.  Scott  was  too 
much  of  a gentleman  and  of  a man  of  the 
world  to  show  outwardly  and  at  his  own 
table  what  he  felt  inwardly,  and  the  din- 
ner party  went  off  as  usual,  although  the 
plain-spoken  lady  of  the  house  was  not 
only  rather  cold  in  her  manner  to  the  of- 
fending critic,  but  when  he  took  his  de- 
parture, Mrs.  Scott  said  to  him,  with  the 
resentment  of  an  injured  wife  and  in  her 
broken  English,  “ Well,  good-night,  Mr. 
Jeffrey;  dey  tell  me  you  have  abused 
Scott  in  de  Review,  and  I hope  Constable 
has  paid  you  very  well  for  writing  it.”  John 
Murray,  though  the  owner  of  a fourth 
share  of  44  Marmion”  (the  success  of  which 
was  immediate),  may  have  been  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  offensive 
tone  and  tenor  of  Jeffrey's  review  of  it, 
since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  Scott  distinctly  favorable  to  his 
own  cherished  project  of  stalling  a rival  to 
the  Edinburgh.  Long  afterward  he  told 
Lockhart  that  44  when  he  read  the  article 
on  4 Marmion’  and  another  on  4 General 
Politics'  in  the  same  number” — doubtless 
Brougham's  denunciation  of  the  Orders 
in  Council — 44 he  had  said  to  himself, 
4 Walter  Scott  has  feelings  both  as  a gen- 
tleman and  a Tory  which  these  people 
must  now  have  wounded;  the  alliance 
between  him  and  the  whole  clique  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  shaken.’”  And 
indeed  Scott  at  once  ceased  to  contribute 
to  it. 

Things  soon  got  so  far  in  London  with 
the  project  of  a new  review  that  Scott  and 
Canning  had  been  indirectly  communica- 
ting through  the  Lord  Advocate  respecting 


it,  that  its  establishment  had  been  decided 
on,  and  that  at  Canning's  instance,  no 
doubt,  the  conduct  of  it  had  been  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  William  Gifford,  his 
old  literary  coadjutor  as  editor  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin. 

Full  of  hope  and  eagerness,  Murray 
speeded  on  to  visit  Scott  at  Ashestiel, 
doubtless  by  invitation,  direct  or  indirect 
Scott  entered  keenly  into  Murray’s  project. 
And  at  Ashestiel,  too,  was  Richard  Heber. 
the  bibliophile  (brother  of  Reginald,  after- 
ward the  good  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  who 
doubtless  bestowed  approval  on  the  scheme. 
Murray  could  tell  of  Gifford’s  expected  ed- 
itorship, and  soon  there  arrived  a commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  Advocate  confirm- 
ing the  news  on  the  authority  of  Canning 
himself. 

On  the  25tli  of  October,  in  consequence 
of  this  communication,  Scott  indited  a very 
long  and  a very  sensible  letter  to  Gifford 
on  the  general  plan  and  proper  mode  of 
conducting  such  a periodical  as  that  about 
to  be  established.  There  is  more  than  one 
commendatory  mention  in  it  of  the  pro- 
jector of  the  new  review.  Delighted  with 
the  project,  more  than  satisfied  with  its 
editor,  highly  pleased  with  its  publisher, 
Scott  went  zealously  to  work  to  promote 
its  success.  For  several  months  he  was 
busily  corresponding  on  behalf  of  the 
coming  Quarterly  — beating  up  for  con- 
tributors far  and  near,  trying  to  press  into 
the  service  such  men  as  Ellis,  Rose,  South- 
ey, Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  his  own  bro- 
ther Thomas,  to  whom  the  authorship  of 
the  “Waverley  Novels”  was  at  one  time 
confidently  ascribed.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  in  his  letter  to  Gifford,  Scott  said: 
44  The  name  to  be  assumed  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, though  any  one  of  little  preten- 
sion may  do.  We  might,  for  example, 
revive  the  English  Review .”  Was  this 
Scott's  own  suggestion,  or  had  it  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  John  Murray  in  pious 
memory  of  the  periodical  founded  by  his 
father,  and  which,  when  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Highley,  was  merged  into  the  Analyt- 
ical f There  was  some  talk,  too,  of  chris- 
tening the  new  venture  the  London  Re- 
view, antithetically  to  the  Edinburgh. 
But  periodicity,  not  country  or  place  of 
publication,  determined  the  title  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  second  John  Murray  must  have 
been  a busy  man  during  these  autumn 
and  wi nter  months  of  1808-9.  No.  1 of 
the  Quarterly  saw  the  light  on  the  1st  of 
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February,  1809.  Scott  came  to  London 
to  be  present  at  its  birth,  and  the  first 
number  contained  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  by  him,  one  on  the  “Reliques  of 
Burns,”  another  on  the  “ Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,”  and  a third  on  Sir  John  Carr's 
“Tour  through  Scotland.”  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere,  afterward  of  “ Whistlecraft” 
celebrity,  contributed  an  article,  so  did  the 
accomplished  Stewart  Rose,  while  Southey 


discoursed  on  Baptist  missions,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  (whom  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers had  perversely  and  too  success- 
fully reviled)  on  Laplace,  and  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli, a noted  man  of  forty  and  a stanch 
friend  of  his  first  publisher's  son,  wrote  on 
Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Last,  not  least,  the 
opening  article,  by  Scott's  friend  George 
Ellis,  was  a vigorous  and  able  protest 
against  the  view  taken  in  the  Edinburgh 
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of  the  policy  and  prospects  of  the  Spanish 
movement  against  Napoleon. 

No.  1 of  the  new  review  was  soon  sold 
off,  and  a second  edition  called  for.  Li- 
onized in  London  during  the  early  months 
of  1809,  Scott  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  rival  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
completely  successful,  and  frequent  were 
his  consultations  about  its  future  with 
Canning,  Ellis,  and  John  Wilson  Croker, 
a new  literary  and  political  ally  of  John 
Murray.  To  No.  2 Canning  undoubtedly 
contributed  the  important  political  article 
headed  “Austrian  State*  Papers.”  Aus- 
tria had,  to  the  joy  of  all  anti-Gallicans, 
declared  war  against  Napoleon — a sug- 
gestive theme  for  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  England — and  Cannings  spirited  and 
interesting  article  contained  some  singu- 
larly accurate  predictions  respecting  the 
future  career  of  the  French  Emperor,  es- 
pecially one  anticipating  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  although  he  was  then  in 
close  alliance  with  its  Czar.  In  No.  3 
there  was  an  article  on  Miss  Edgeworth's 
“Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,”  by  John 
Wilson  Croker,  who  was  to  the  end  of 
his  days  a constant  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly , and  became  and  long  remain- 
ed its  chief  political  inspirer. 

Perfect  harmony  subsisted  from  first  to 
last  between  editor  and  publisher.  Gif- 
ford soon  became,  moreover,  and  while  he 
lived  remained,  Murray's  chief  literary 
adviser  and  confidant,  whom  he  consult- 
ed on  every  occasion.  Nor  was  the  ex- 
editor of  the  Anti-Jacobin  and  seemingly 
merciless  satirist  of  the  Baviad  and  Mce- 
viad  at  all  a narrow-minded  or  an  ill- 
natured  man.  A few  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Quarterly  Review 
George  Ticknor  ( cetat . 23)  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  letters  of  introduction  to  Gifford 
among  others,  and  the  young  American 
thus  recorded  the  contrast  between  what 
he  thought  to  have  found  and  what  he 
did  find  the  Aristarch  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  “ Instead,”  Ticknor  writes,  “ of 
a tall,  handsome  man,  as  I had  supposed 
him  to  be  from  his  picture,  a man  of  sour 
and  bitter  remarks,  as  I had  good  reason 
to  believe  him  from  his  books,  I found 
him  a short,  deformed,  and  ugly  little 
man,  with  a large  head  sunk  between  his 
shoulders,  and  one  of  his  eyes  turned  out- 
ward, but  withal  one  of  the  best-natured, 
most  open,  and  well-bred  gentlemen  I have 
met.”  Gifford  was  from  a literary  point 
of  view  the  severest  and  strictest  of  edit- 
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ors,  writing  little  or  nothing  hiqiself,  but 
stern  and  sometimes  trying  in  his  revision 
of  his  contributors’  articles. 

It  was  just  six  weeks  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly 
that  Byron's  “English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers”  exploded  like  a bomb -shell 
among  British  literary  critics.  Scott  was 
vilified  in  it  as  mercenary,  “Apollo’s  ve- 
nal son”;  and  there  was  even  a hit  at 
Murray  and  his  Albemarle  Street  fellow- 
share-holder  in  “Marmion”: 

“ And  tliink’st  thou,  Scott,  by  vain  conceit  perchance 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half  a crown  per  line?” 

and  so  forth.  Scott  was  rather  angry 
with  “the  young  whelp  of  a Lord  By- 
ron,” as  he  called  him,  but  otherwise  the 
publisher  of  the  newly  born  Quarterly 
Review  doubtless  enjoyed  the  satire  lav- 
ished on  the  contributors  to  the  period- 
ical north  of  the  Tweed  which  he  was 
bent  on  rivalling  or  even  eclipsing.  Two 
years  afterward  “the  young  whelp  of  a 
Lord  Byron”  returned  to  England  from 
the  East  with  two  very  dissimilar  poetical 
performances  in  his  portmanteau.  One 
was  a satire,  intended  as  a sequel  to  the 
“English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, ’’ 
an  imitation,  and  rather  a poor  one,  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  but  of  it  Byron 
was  very  proud.  The  other  consisted  of 
the  first  two  cantos  of  “Childe  Harold,” 
and  of  them  he  thought  very  little.  On 
arriving  in  London,  and  with  an  eye  to 
printing,  Byron  sent  for  Dallas,  whose 
sister  was  married  to  his  cousin,  and  who 
w'as  a prolific  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  with  a connection  among  authors 
and  publishers.  Byron  was  most  anxious 
for  the  publication  of  the  “Hints  from 
Horace,”  but  casually  mentioned  that  he 
had  also  by  him  a poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  an  intimation  which  roused  Dal- 
las's curiosity.  Eventually  the  MS.  was 
produced,  and  so  slight  was  Byron's  esti- 
mate of  their  value  that  he  presented  his 
cousin-in-law  with  the  copyright  of  the 
opening  cantos  of  “Childe  Harold,”  leav- 
ing him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  them. 
Dallas  tried  unsuccessfully  at  least  one 
publisher,  Miller  of  Albemarle  Street.  It 
was  enough  to  make  Miller  decline  the 
poem  that  the  second  canto  contained  some 
stanzas  indignantly  denouncing  Lord  El- 
gin, of  the  Marbles,  for  despoiling  Athens 
of  those  treasures,  and  Miller  was  Lord 
Elgin's  publisher.  But  Murray  of  Fleet 
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Street,  Dallas  seems  to  have  heard,  had  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  publish  a work  of  Lord 
Byron’s,  and  from  the  publisher  that  was, 
to  him  that  was  to  be,  of  Albemarle  Street, 
Dallas  repaired.  Long  afterward  the  sec- 
ond John  Murray  often  spoke  of  the  joy 
and  pride  with  which  he  first  held  in  his 
hands  the  MS.  of  those  cantos  of  “Childe 
Harold.”  The  £600  which  he  cheerfully 
paid  for  them  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
lucky  Dallas.  Then  and  thus  began  the 
business  connection  which  lasted  until  By- 
ron's death,  and  the  personal  acquaintance 
which  ripened  into  cordial  friendship  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  publisher.  While 
“Childe  Harold”  was  being  printed,  Lord 
By  1*011  was  a frequent  visitor  in  Fleet  Street. 
A muscular  nnChristian,  fresh  from  An- 
gelo's and  Jackson’s  fencing  and  boxing 
schools,  he  would  often  enter  No.  32,  and, 
while  he  chatted  with  Murray,  amuse  him- 
self by  lunging  at  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
discomposing  their  spruce  array,  until  the 
publisher  of  the  Quarterly  would  (as  he  aft- 
erward laughingly  confessed)  have  some- 
times been  glad  to  be  rid  of  him. 

“Childe  Harold”  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  Byron,  known  previ- 
ously only  as  the  author  of  the  juvenile 
“Hours  of  Idleness,”  and  for  having  run 
amuck  at  the  most  as  well  as  at  the  least 
gifted  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  “ Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a poet  of  great  original 
genius  and  of  the  highest  promise.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
Scott’s  “Rokeby,”  the  reception  of  which 
by  the  public  made  its  author  conscious 
that  his  popularity  as  a poet  was  on  the 
wane,  and  that  he  must  try  something  else 
than  metrical  fiction.  Scott  was  not  be- 
hindhand in  recognizing  the  beauties  as 
well  as  the  defects  of  “Childe  Harold, 
though  he  still  resented  a little  Byron's 
gibes  at  him  in  the  “English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,”  which,  by-tlie-way,  the 
young  satirist  was  already  ashamed  of, 
and  had  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Murray  seems  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
their  connection  to  have  won  upon  Byron, 
and  it  was  doubtless  at  his  suggestion  that 
Murray  was  commissioned  by  him  to  write 
in  the  summer  of  1812  to  Scott,  reporting 
a conversation  between  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Byron  at  a ball,  where  the  Prince  had 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  poet, and  said 
some  flattering  things  of  Scott,  which  Mur- 
ray reproduced  in  his  letter.  The  ice  thus 
broken,  all  went  well.  Scott  wrote  direct 


to  Byron  a cordial  letter,  though  he  did 
not  forget  to  exculpate  himself  in  it  from 
the  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  sat- 
ire. Byron  responded  amicably,  admir- 
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ingly,  and  apologetically.  The  two  had 
thenceforth  none  but  the  most  friendly 
feelings  toward  each  other.and  communed 
kindly  when  they  met  a few  years  after- 
ward in  Albemarle  Street,  for  to  No.  50 
there,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  pub- 
lishing head-quarters  of  the  house,  John 
Murray  migrated  in  the  year  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  two  cantos  of  “Childe 
Harold”  (1811),  from  east  of  Temple  Bar 
to  the  West  End  and  fashionable  May- 
fair.  Murray  had  bought  the  business 
and  taken  the  premises  of  the  William 
Miller  of  Albemarle  Street  who  had  been 
a shareholder  with  him  in  “Marmion,” 
and  had  declined  the  first  cantos  of 
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“ Childe  Harold.”  The  temporary  recon- 
ciliation with  Constable  still  subsisted, but 
was  fast  coming  to  an  end,  when  in  the 
October  of  1812  Murray  thus  wrote  to  him 
respecting  the  migration  to  Albemarle 
Street:  “The  great  connection  which  I 
have  for  the  last  two  years  been  nfaking 
here  in  Fleet  Street  I am  now  only  going 
to  bring  into  action,  and  it  is  not  with  any 
view  to  or  with  any  reliance  on  what 
Miller  has  done,  but  upon  what  I know  I 
can  do  in  such  a situation,  that  I had  long 
made  up  my  mind  to  move.  It  is  no  sud- 
den thing,  but  one  long  matured.”  For 
the  publisher  of  the  great  Tory  review  and 
of  the  successful  “Childe  Harold”  the  Fleet 
Street  shop  was  no  longer  suitable,  and  Al- 
bemarle Street  lie  could  hope  to  convert 
into  a centre  round  which  what  was  most 
cultivated  in  London  would  gather.  Byron 
was  among  the  first  to  welcome  Murray 
to  his  new  quarters,  and  soon  No.  50  Al- 
bemarle Street  became  a chief  daily  re- 
sort of  the  principal  litterateurs  and  lit- 
erary amateurs  of  London.  In  one  of  his 
letters  Washington  Irving  says:  “Mur- 
ray’s drawing-room  is  a great  resort  of 
first-rate  literary  characters;  whenever  I 
have  a leisure  hour  I go  there,  and  seldom 
fail  to  meet  with  some  interesting  person- 
ages. The  hours  of  access  are  from  two 
to  five.  It  is  understood  to  be  a matter 
of  privilege,  and  that  you  must  have  a 
general  invitation.”  To  the  varied  celeb- 
rity of  Murray's  visitors,  and  to  their  de- 
sire that  he  should  possess  permanent  me- 
morials of  them,  testimony  is  still  borne 
by  the  portraits  now  hanging  in  the  Al- 
bemarle Street  drawing-room,by  sucli  art- 
ists as  Lawrence,  Philips,  Hoppner,  New- 
ton, Pickersgill,  and  Wilkie.  Among  the 
portraits  there  for  which  the  originals  sat 
to  please  John  Murray  are  those  of  Byron, 
Moore,  Campbell,  Southey,  Gifford,  Hal- 
lam,  Lockhart,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Mrs.  Somerville.  No  Tory  exclusiveness  is 
discernible  in  this  list.  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Campbell  were  Liberals;  Hallam  was 
a Whig  of  the  Whigs;  Washington  Ir- 
ving a Republican. 

During  the  few  years  of  his  stay  in 
England  after  Murray's  migration  west- 
ward, Byron  was  a constant  frequenter  of 
the  afternoon  gatherings  in  Albemarle 
Street,  and  he  has  left  a slight  and  playful 
record  of  them  in  his  imaginary  “Epistle 
from  Mr.  Murray  to  Dr.  Polidori,”  the 
poet's  eccentric  prot ege, in  which  Murray 
is  made  to  say : 
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“I  write  in  haste;  excuse  each  blunder; 

The  coaches  through  the  streets  so  thunder! 
My  room’s  so  full — we’ve  Gifford  here 
Reading  MS.  with  Hookham  Frere, 

Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forth-coming  articles. 

The  Quarterly — ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review! 

A smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 

Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 
Short  compass  what — But  to  resume: 

As  I was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room’s  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards; 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits, 

My  humble  tenement  admits. . . . 

A party  dined  with  me  to-day. 

All  clever  men  who  make  their  way: 

Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chan  trey 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 

They’re  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael’s  late  dissolution,”  etc.,  etc. 

“ A party  dined  with  me  to-day.”  Mur- 
ray, indeed,  was  famous  for  his  dinner  par- 
ties, at  which,  moreover,  however  distin- 
guished the  guests,  the  conversation  of  the 
host  contributed  not  inconsiderably  to  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  After 
an  afternoon  inspection  of  “two  or  three 
lions  of  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  in  Murray’s 
den” — George  Ticknor  in  rather  commer- 
cial language  generally  spoke  of  the  draw- 
ing-room in  Albemarle  Street  as  “Mur- 
ray's literary  exchange” — Washington  Ir- 
ving proceeds  to  give  a report  in  his  di- 
ary of  “a  very  pleasant  dinner  at  Mur- 
ray's,” when  he  had  “a  long  tete-a-tete 
with  old  Disraeli,”  an  unfailing  guest  of 
the  son  of  his  first  publisher.  “Murray, 
very  merry  and  loquacious,”  showed  Ir- 
ving the  MS.  of  the  fourth  canto  of 
“Childe  Harold,”  the  arrival  of  which  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  elevation  of  spir- 
its. “Dined  with  Murray,”  Ticknor  re- 
cords in  his  journal,  “and  had  a genuine 
bookseller's  dinner,  such  as  Lintot  used  to 
give  to  Pope  and  Gay  and  Swift,  Dilly  to 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith.”  Gifford,  Camp- 
bell, and  the  inevitable  Isaac  Disraeli  were 
the  other  guests,  and  the  conversation  was 
so  entertaining  that  the  American  visitor 
was  full  of  regret  when  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night broke  up  the  party,  “in  accordance 
with  English  habits.”  To  the  testimonies 
of  these  two  American  gentlemen  may  be 
added  those  of  a country-woman  and  coun- 
tryman of  Murray's,  both  of  them  distin- 
guished people.  “ No  house  in  London,” 
writes  Mrs.  Somerville,  “was  more  hos- 
pitable and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  late 
John  Murray  in  Albemarle  Street,”  and 
she  had  seeu  what  was  best  in  the  intel- 
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lectual  society  of  the  London  of  her  time. 
“His  dinner  parties  were  brilliant  with 
all  the  poets  and  literary  characters  of 
the  day,  and  Mr.  Murray  himself  was  gen- 
tleman-like,  full  of  information,  and  kept 
up  the  conversation  with  spirit.”  Mrs. 
Somerville  adds,  respecting  the  great  work 
which  made  her  famous,  “He  generously 
published  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens 
at  his  own  risk,  which,  from  its  analytical 
character,  could  only  be  read  by  mathe- 
maticians.” Then,  again,  the  following 
still  more  striking  verdict  on  the  impres- 
sion made  by  Murray's  conversational 
powers  is  furnished  by  Lady  Bell  as  that 


pronounced  by  her  husband.  Sir  Charles, 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  author  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise  on  The  Hand , “On 
Friday  we  dined  at  John  Murray’s,  Albe- 
marle Street.  A large  party  was  assembled 
there,  among  others  Tom  Moore.  I felt 
as  if  I had  been  gazing  all  night  at  sky- 
rockets. There  were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lockhart,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  Sir 
Martin  Shea,  who  led  on  Moore,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  and  our- 
selves. The  talk  was  of  wit,  and  Moore 
gave  specimens.  Charles  thought  that 
our  host  Murray  said  the  best  things  that 
brilliant  night.” 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that  the  two 
most  renowned  geniuses  of  the  time — in 
everything  but  the  possession  of  genius 
how  dissimilar !— Scott  and  Byron,  first  met, 
and  in  John  Murray’s  house  in  Albemarle 
Street.  Scott  found  Byron  “in  the  high- 
est degree  courteous  and  even  kind.”  “We 
met,”  he  adds,  44  for  an  hour  or  two  almost 
daily  in  Murray 'sdrawing-room, and  found 
a great  deal  to  say  to  each  other.”  In  the 
following  year,  separated  from  his  wife 
and  banned  by  London  society,  Byron 
quitted  England,  never  to  return  to  it  alive. 
Thus  Byron's  personal  connection  with 
Murray  and  the  Albemarle  Street  circle, 
which  began  in  1811,  and  in  Fleet  Street, 
lasted  only  for  a few  years.  But  from  1812 
and  the  first  cantos  of  “Childe  Harold” 
onward  to  1822  and  the  earlier  cantos  of 
“Don  Juan,”  every  printed  line  of  Byron's 
was  published  by  or  for  Murray.  From 
the  commencement  of  business  relations 
between  them  to  Byron's  death,  in  1824, 
their  intercourse  was,  with  a brief  inter- 
mission in  1823,  of  the  frankest  and  most 
cordial  kind.  Scarcely  with  Moore  him- 
self was  Byron  as  a correspondent  more 
familiar  and  confidential  than  with  his 
publisher,  and  great  indeed  would  have 
been  the  blank  in  Byron’s  epistolary  self- 
revelations if  his  letters  to  Murray  had 
been  left  out  of  Moore's  life  of  him.  The 
publisher  often  played  to  the  poet  the 
part  of  a Mentor,  sometimes  of  a generous 
and  helpful  friend.  Once  Byron  had  a 
transient  whim  for  purchasing  back  his 
copyrights  and  suppressing  all  that  he  had 
written,  and  his  publisher  had  to  treat  him 
as  a spoiled,  wayward,  and  fractious  child 
to  be  coaxed  into  better  behavior.  But 
when  about,  as  he  fancied,  to  abandon  au- 
thorship, Byron  did  not  intend  to  “cut” 
his  publisher.  “It  will  give  me,”  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Murray,  “great 
pleasure  to  preserve  your  acquaintance 
and  to  consider  you  my  friend.”  In  one 
of  his  freaks  he  insisted  on  making  Murray 
a present  of  the  “Siege  of  Corinth” and  of 
“Parisina.”  It  was  not  long  before  the  pub- 
lisher, declining  so  valuable  a gift,  sent  the 
poet  a draft  for  one  thousand  guineas, 
which  was  returned  torn.  Some  men 
would  have  pocketed  the  affront,  but  John 
Murray  insisted  on  paying  the  money,  and 
at  last  with  difficulty  induced  Byron  to 
take  it — a curious  and  in  truth  an  unpre- 
cedented controversy  between  a poet  and 
a publisher.  Murray's  conduct  to  Byron 
throughout  was  marked  by  extreme  liber- 


ality,even  when  there  is  taken  into  account 
the  considerable  profit  made  by  the  pub- 
lisher on  works  for  which  from  first  to 
last  he  paid  nearly  £20,000.  Byron  never 
asked  for  pecuniary  aid  from  Murray,  who 
once,  however,  could  not  forbear  from  of- 
fering it.  Thus,  when  the  poet,  being  in 
straits  for  money,  thought  of  selling  his 
books  to  raise  some,  the  publisher,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  difficulties  sent  the  peer  forth- 
with £1500,  with  the  assurance  that  an- 
other sum  of  the  same  amount  would  be 
ready  for  him  in  a few  weeks,  and  that  if 
this  was  not  sufficient  he  would  be  happy 
to  sell  his  copyright  of  Byron's  poems, 
and  place  the  proceeds  at  the  poet's  dis- 
posal. Byron  declined  to  avail  himself  in 
any  way  of  Murray’s  generous  kindness, 
but  in  declining  it  he  wrote  to  his  publish- 
er : “It  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  in- 
deed of  human  nature,  in  a different  light 
from  that  in  which  I have  been  accustom- 
ed to  consider  it.” 

In  literary  and  even  in  ethical  and  so- 
cial matters  Murray  was  the  friendly  coun- 
sellor of  the  poet,  and  should  his  letters 
to  Byron  ever  see  the  light,  they  will  show 
the  two  in  a relation  to  each  other  which 
never  probably  existed  before  or  since  be- 
tween a poet  and  his  publisher.  One  lit- 
tle note  from  Murray  to  Byron,  brief  but 
significant  in  the  blended  frankness  and 
deference  of  its  tone,  I lighted  on  lately 
imbedded  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Leigh  (‘‘Augusta”),  Byron's  sister,  recent- 
ly added  to  the  manuscript  collections  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time.  The  “room”  spoken 
of  in  it  is,  of  course,  the  drawing-room  in 
Albemarle  Street;  “Mr.  G.”  is  “Gifford,” 
and  “The  Siege”  must  be  “The  Siege  of 
Corinth,”  which  fixes  1816  as  the  year  in 
which  the  note  wras  written,  before  By- 
ron's final  departure  from  England.  It 
runs  thus: 

“My  lord,  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  to  your  desire.  I sent  the  MS. 
the  first  thing  this  morning  to  Mr.  G.,  and 
I rather  anxiously  await  his  opinion  of  it, 
for  I am  very  sanguine,  having  been  much 
interested.  You  are  a strange  man,  and 
to  have  your  own  way  no  one  can  be 
more  stoically  determined.  I will  send 
the  proofs  of  4 The  Siege’  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  go  on.  I write  with  the 
room  full,  and  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
haste  and  impudence.  J.  M.” 
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arrive,  he  is  vexed,  and  reproaches  his  pub- 
lisher with  being  possessed  by  the  “demon 
of  silence. ” To  his  criticisms  on  literary 
points  the  poet-peer  always  pays  some  at- 
tention, and  to  those  of  Gifford,  communi- 
cated by  Murray,  defereuce  wonderful  in 
such  a man. 

Mr.  Murray  made,  of  course,  misses  as 
well  as  hits.  But  the  misses  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  he  had  a happy 
knack  of  retrieving  them.  Washington 
Irving  furnislied  him  with  one  of  his  chief 
misses,  which  Murray,  however,  trans- 
formed into  one  of  his  chief  hits.  In 
1815,  Irving,  a young  man  of  twenty-two, 
embarked  for  what  he  fancied  was  to  be 
a brief  visit  to  Europe,  but  it  was  seven- 
teen years  before  he  saw  the  United  States 
again.  At  home  he  was  known  through 


of  Knickerbocker  to  Walter  Scott,  who 
relished  its  humor  exceedingly,  and  took 
note  of  its  authors  name  as  that  of  a man 
of  mark  and  likelihood.  Irving  came 
partly  to  see  Europe  in  that  fateful  year 
of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  partly 
flushed  with  hopes  of  the  success  of  the 
commercial  house  which  his  brother  and 
he  had  established  in  Liverpool;  least  of 
all  with  an  eye  to  authorship.  The  house 
in  Liverpool  failed;  Irving  and  his  bro- 
ther were  gazetted  bankrupts,  and  he  was 
thrown  on  the  world  and  his  own  resources. 
In  this  emergency  he  formed  a scheme  for 
the  re-issue  in  the  United  States  of  Eng- 
lish books  by  arrangement  with  their  Lon- 
don publishers,  and  with  the  chief  of  them, 
Murray  and  Longman  among  others,  the 
project  brought  him  into  contact.  Hence 
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With  Byron’s  departure  for  the  Conti-  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker , but 
nent,  Murray’s  letters,  of  course,  became  scarcely  at  all  in  the  Old  World,  though 
more  copious,  and  Byron  relied  on  him  by  a happy  chance  a friend  of  his  in  Eng- 
for  literary  gossip.  When  they  do  not  land  had  sent,  two  years  before,  a copy 
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his  first  visits,  already  recorded,  to  Albe- 
marle Street.  But  the  project  came  other- 
wise to  nothing,  and  Irving  resumed  his 
pen.  The  first  numbers  of  the  Sketch- 
Book , “ by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,”  were 
issued  in  the  United  States  during  the 
spring  of  1819,  without  any  previous  at- 
tempt to  procure  a London  publisher  for 
them,  Irving  mistakenly  thinking  that  any 
interest  which  they  possessed  was  for  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
relished  by  the  English  public.  He  was 
soon  and  agreeably  undeceived.  They 
were  praised  by  and  reprinted  in  a London 
literary  journal,  and  a London  bookseller 
thought  of  republishing  them  in  a volume 
without  the  author's  sanction.  Irving 
now  offered  the  work  to  Murray,  who  de- 
clined it,  adding,  however,  “I  will  do  all 
that  I can  to  promote  their  circulation” — 
Irving  had  sent  him  the  numbers  already 
published — “and  shall  be  most  ready  to 
attend  to  any  future  plan  of  yours.”  A 
minor  London  bookseller  undertook  what 
Murray  had  declined,  but  became  a bank- 
rupt while  the  book  was  at  press. 

Meanwhile  Irving  had  sent  the  num- 
bers of  the  Sketch-Book  to  Walter  Scott, 
whom,  in  his  Liverpool  days,  he  visited 
at  Abbotsford,  meeting  with  a most  cor- 
dial reception.  Scott  was,  of  course,  de- 
lighted with  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the 
other  contents  of  the  early  numbers.  He 
offered  to  negotiate  their  publication  by 
Constable,  and  proposed  that  Irving  should 
become  the  editor,  at  £500  a year,  of  a 
weekly  Anti-Jacobin  journal  to  be  started 
in  Edinburgh — a proposal  declined  by  Ir- 
ving on  the  plea  that  he  was  no  politician, 
and  deficient  in  the  habits  of  regular  ap- 
plication indispensable  in  newspaper  edit- 
ing. Ultimately  Scott  wrote  to  Murray 
urging  him — and  successfully — to  think 
better  of  it,  and  to  publish  the  Sketch- 
Book , which  proved  such  a success  that 
the  generous  publisher  spontaneously  pre- 
sented the  author  with  £200  over  and 
above  the  stipulated  price.  In  a preface 
to  the  Sketch-Book , written  long  after- 
ward, Irving  told  its  history  up  to  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Murray,  “and 
from  that  hour,”  he  added,  “Murray  be- 
came my  publisher,  conducting  himself  in 
all  his  dealings  with  that  free,  open,  and 
liberal  spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him 
the  well-merited  appellation  of  the  Prince 
of  Publishers.”  Murray  was  not  behind- 
hand in  recognizing  by  word  as  well  as 
deed  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in 


declining  the  Sketch-Book.  In  one  let- 
ter. after  urging  Irving  to  drop  his  pseu- 
donym and  give  I) is  name  to  the  world, 
lie  writes,  “I  am  convinced  I did  not  half 
know  you,  and  esteeming  you  as  I did, 
certainly  my  esteem  is  doubled  by  my 
better  knowledge  of  you.”  For  Brace- 
bridge  Hall , without  seeing  it  in  MS., 
Murray  signed  a check  for  1000  guineas, 
and  with  similar  trustfulness  gave  1500 
guineas  for  the  uninspected  Tales  of  a 
Traveller.  From  first  to  last  Irving  was 
paid  by  the  house  of  Murray  for  his  prose 
something  like  ten  thousand  pounds.  For 
the  Life  of  Columbus  he  received  £3150 
from  Murray,  who  was  satisfied  as  a pub- 
lisher with  its  sale,  and  as  a lover  of  good 
literature  with  its  contents,  saying  of  it 
and  its  author,  “ It  is  beautiful,  beautiful, 
the  best  thing  he  has  ever  written.”  The 
Life  of  Columbus  appeared  in  1828,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  Murray  was 
projecting,  for  at  least  the  third  time  in 
his  career,  and  always  without  practical 
result,  the  establishment  of  a monthly 
magazine,  to  be  purely  literary  and  scien- 
tific, and  free  from  any  party  or  politi- 
cal bias.  It  was  not  to  an  Englishman, 
but  to  the  American  Washington  Irving, 
that  Murray  offered  the  editorship  of  the 
projected  periodical,  with  a salary  of 
£1000  a year  (which  would  be  a high  one 
even  in  these  days),  besides  payment  for 
whatever  he  might  contribute  of  his  own 
to  it.  Irving  declined  the  offer  on  the 
patriotic  ground  that  to  accept  it  would 
entail  his  permanent  absence  from  the 
United  States,  which  he  did  at  last,  after  a 
long  absence,  revisit,  a famous  and  a feted 
man.  From  the  same  love  of  country  he 
almost  always  refused  Murray's  frequent 
invitations  to  contribute  to  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  liberal  offer  of  a hundred 
guineas  an  article  could  not  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  contribute  to  a periodical 
which  had  systematically  ridiculed  and 
reviled  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
Twice  only duringhislongconnection  with 
the  house  of  Murray  did  he  contribute  to 
the  Quarterly.  His  first  article,  in  1830, 
written  at  Murray’s  special  request,  was  il- 
lustrative and  explanatory  of  a work  of 
his  own,  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (com- 
posed while  he  was  minister  at  Madrid, 
and  not  very  successful,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived 2000  guineas  for  it),  and  clear- 
ed up  some  misconceptions  respecting  the 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an  imaginary  per- 
son, to  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott  knd 
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his  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  and  so  forth, 
he  had  ascribed  the  authorship  of  his 
book.  Irving  asked  for  no  remuneration 
for  the  article,  but  accepted  fifty  guineas. 
It  was  gratuitously,  however,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  contributed  his  second 
and  last  article  to  the  Quarterly , one 
written  to  attract  attention  to  a book  by  a 
friend  and  countryman,  Slidell’s  Year  in 
Spain.  He  recommended  to  Murray  for 
publication  in  England  Fenimore  Coop- 
er’s Spy.  Murray  declined  it,  but  be- 
came the  English  publisher  of  the  Pio- 

* The  11  trade  dinner”  to  which  Mr.  Murray  annu- 
ally invites  “the  booksellers  of  London  and  West- 
minster” is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  house  of  Murray.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  it  has  been  held  at  “ The  Albion”  tavern  in 
Aldgate  Street  After  coffee  is  served,  Mr.  Murray 
yields  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  to  the  auc- 
tioneer of  the  evening,  who  then  receives  bids  for 
the  number  of  books  which  each  bookseller  will  take. 
The  price  is  previously  fixed,  so  that  the  chief  advan- 
tage is  a special  discount  and  long  time  for  payment 
offered  to  large  purchasers  at  this  sale,  the  amount 
of  which  usually  exceeds  £20,000. 


neers.  On  the  ground  that  since  Byron’s 
death  new  poetry  was  in  little  demand, 
Murray  also  declined  to  publish  an  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  poems  of  William  Cul- 
len Bryant,  but  Irving  found  a London 
publisher  for  them  out  of  Albemarle 
Street.  Colburn’s  purchase  of  the  Al- 
hambra for  2000  guineas  was  a rare  break 
in  the  continuity  of  Irving's  business  con- 
nection with  Albemarle  Street.  In  1835 
he  received  from  his  old  publisher  £400 
for  the  Tour  on  the  Prairies , when  he 
said  he  was  “glad  to  be  once  more  in 
dealings  with  Murray.11 

Washington  Irving’s  connection  with 
the  house  of  Murray  is  an  interesting 
episode  in  its  history,  the  main  thread  of 
which  must  now  be  resumed.  In  1824, 
the  year  of  Byron’s  death,  Gifford,  with 
his  increasing  infirmities,  ceased  to  be  ed- 
itor of  the  Quarterly.  Long  tormented 
by  asthma,  he  resigned  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  with  the  same  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  which  once  made  him, 
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it  has  been  said,  actually  offer  to  return  a 
part  of  his  salary  because  lie  fancied  that 
he*  was  not  doing  work  enough  for  the 
money.  Before  Gifford’s  resignation, 
Southey,  it  seems,  was  offered  the  post, 
but  he  declined  it,  and,  on  his  recommen- 
dation apparently,  it  was  bestowed  on  Mr. 


and  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  amiable  and  accom- 
plished, but  not  strong  enough  for  the 
place.  Blackwood's  Magazine , as  a 
monthly  organ  of  Toryism,  opened  its 
batteries  on  the  new  management,  and 


mr.  Murray’s  library  at  newstkad,  wimbledon 

From  a drawing  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray. 


Coleridge,  then  a young  barrister,  who  was 
a nephew  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name, 
afterward  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  who  became  Mr.  Justice 
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there  were  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  Albemarle  Street  circle.  Murray  saw 
his  mistake,  and  remedied  it  in  a way  that 
delighted  his  old  friend  and  promoter  of 
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the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly , Sir 
Walter  Scott.  When  Gifford,  who  died 
three  years  or  so  after  his  resignation,  was 


brief  visit  to  Abbotsford,  during  the  nego- 
tiations between  Murray  and  Lockhart, 
received  the  first  hint  respecting  the  new 


JOHN  MURRAY  III. 


borne  in  the  first  days  of  1827  to  his  last 
home  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  mourn- 
ing-coach with  the  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  was  its  new  ed- 
itor, the  clever,  satirical,  scholarly,  and  ac- 
complished author  of  Peter's  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk , of  Valerius , of  Reginald 
Dalton , the  translator  of  Frederick  Schle- 
gefs  History  of  Literature  and  of  the  An- 
cient Spanish  Ballads , the  noted  contrib- 
utor to  Blackwood , the  young  and  brief- 
less Edinburgh  advocate,  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,  who  had  married  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  favorite  daughter.  Moore,  on  a 


arrangement.  Sir  Walter  grew  confi- 
dential one  evening  after  dinner,  and,  as 
Moore  chronicles  in  his  journal,  “told 
me  that  Lockhart  was  about  to  undertake 
the  Quarterly , had  agreed  for  live  years, 
salary  £1200  a year,  and  if  he  writes  a 
certain  number  of  articles  it  will  be  £1500 
a year  to  him,”  so  that  Scott's  favorite 
daughter  and  her  husband  had  a fair  pros- 
pect before  them  in  London,  thanks  to  the 
success  of  the  periodical  which  owed  so 
much  to  himself.  Neither  Murray  nor 
Lockhart  had  reason  to  regret  the  con- 
nection thus  formed.  Lockhart  more 
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than  sustained  the  reputation  which  the 
Quarterly  had  won  under  Gifford,  and 
remained  its  editor  until  his  death — not 
for  five  years  merely,  but  for  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

To  the  year  in  which  he  lost  his  sound 
and  shrewd  adviser,  William  Gifford,  be- 
longs the  second  John  Murray’s  one  con- 
spicuously disastrous  speculation.  This 
was  the  year  in  which  Murray  started  a 
new  daily  London  newspaper,  the  Repre- 
sentative, a costly  and  hazardous  enter- 
prise, since  it  was  meant  to  rival  the  long- 
established  and  prosperous  Times.  The 
Representative  lived  only  a few  months, 
and  might  have  been  as  little  remembered 
now  as  the  London  Mercury  or  the  Polit- 
ical Herald , of  the  first  John  Murray,  but 
that  its  projector  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  England.  Murray  and 
Isaac  Disraeli,  it  has  been  seen,  were  close 
friends,  visitors  at  each  other’s  houses,  and 
their  intimacy  extended  to  their  families; 
in  fact,  the  two  households  were  almost  as 
one.  In  early  youth  Benjamin  Disraeli 
was  ambitious  and  aspiring.  Murray  nat- 
urally encouraged  the  clever  young  man, 
and  of  his  earliest  encouragement  there 
survives  a curious  memorial,  of  which  this 
is  the  first  mention  ever  made  in  print.  Be- 
fore me  lies,  in  its  original  gray  pasteboard 
binding,  a small  octavo  volume  of  some 
three  hundred  pages,  and  its  title-page 
runs  thus:  44  The  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  from 
original  documents  in  the  possession  of 
John  Henry  Sherburne,  Esq.,  Register  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  London; 
John  Murray;  Albemarle  Street;  1825.” 
The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  now 
in  the  undoubted  fact  that  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  it  was  seen  through  the  press 
and  furnished  with  a preface  by  no  other 
a person  than  young  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  and  it  is  curious 
that  probably  the  very  first  literary  at- 
tempt of  his  should  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  biography  of  a daring 
adventurer. 

The  young  Disraeli,  having  got  his 
hand  in,  and  done  something  for  John 
Murray,  was  soon  flying  at  higher  liter- 
ary game  than  preface -writing  and  the  re- 
vision of  proof-sheets.  To  be  the  editor 
of  a new  London  daily  newspaper  rival- 
ling the  Times , and  perchance  becoming 
the  organ  of  the  government,  might  give 
him  the  footing  in  high  Tory  circles  which 
Barnes,  as  editor  of  the  Times , had  enjoy- 
ed among  the  Whig  aristocracy.  All  the 
Vol.  LXXI.-No.  434.-35 
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preliminary  arrangements  were  made  by 
Disraeli;  but  as  the  day  approached  for 
the  appearance  of  No.  1,  the  young  edit- 
or’s unfitness  for  the  post  became  so  glar- 
ing that  his  engagement  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. In  point  of  fact,  Disraeli’s  connec- 
tion with  the  Representative  ceased  at  the 
moment  of  its  existence.  The  aid  of  Lock- 
hart seems  to  have  been  invoked  and  giv- 
en, but  the  impression  produced  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  file  of  the  Representative 
is  that  it  never  was  edited  at  all. 

The  Representative , consisting  of  two 
meagre  leaves  (and  price  sevenpence),  be- 
gan its  disastrous  career  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1826,  and  died  of  inanition  on  the  fol- 
lowing 29th  of  July.  In  after-years,  when 
sanguine  projectors  enlarged  to  John  Mur- 
ray on  44  the  excellent  opening  for  a new 
daily  paper,”  he  was  wont  to  point  with  a 
rueful  visage  to  a thin  folio  on  his  shelves, 
and  reply,  “Twenty  thousand  pounds  are 
buried  there.” 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  which 
its  founder,  proprietor,  and  publisher  lived 
to  see  was  that  for  June,  1843.  His  latest 
successful  publication  was  Lady  Sales’s 
Journal  in  Afghanistan , for  which  there 
was  an  immense  demand.  Seven  days 
before  his  death  the  second  John  Murray 
made  his  will,  a brief  one,  bequeathing  ev- 
erything to  his  wife.and  he  died, aged  sixty- 
five,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1843,  a few  weeks 
after  Robert  Southey,  who  was  some  six 
years  his  junior.  With  the  manners  and 
education  of  a gentleman,  sprightly,  clev- 
er, genial,  the  friend  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lisher and  employer  of  many  of  the  first 
authors  and  most  successful  literary  ama- 
teurs of  his  age,  absolutely  princely  in  his 
dealings,  he  was  more  than  what  Byron 
called  him,  “Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot,  of 
the  times.” 

Born  in  1808,  and  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-House and  at  Edinburgh  University, 
the  present  Mr.  Murray  was  early  in  life 
the  confidant  and  business  associate  of  his 
father,  as  whose  destined  heir  and  success- 
or he  became  an  important  member  of  the 
literary  and  social  circle  of  Albemarle 
Street.  He  had  early  in  life  the  advan- 
tage of  frequent  foreign  travel,  and  it  was 
personal  experience  of  the  defects  of  then 
existing  guide-books  that  led  him  to  com- 
pose the  first  of  those  44  Continental  Hand- 
books,” the  manipulation  of  which  denotes 
everywhere  the  presence  of  the  travelling 
Briton. 

The  business  which  on  his  father’s 
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death  the  present  Mr.  Murray  inherited 
was  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  as 
well  as  varied  description.  The  variety 
as  well  as  the  solidity  and  substantial 
character  of  the  works  issued  from  Albe- 
marle Street  has  been  sustained,  and 
while  some  departments  of  literature  in 
which  it  was  formerly  productive  have 
been  abandoned,  others  have  been  opened 
up  and  substituted  for  them. 

The  present  Mr.  Murray  was  born  a year 
before  the  Quarterly  Review , and  has  in- 
herited the  liberality  of  his  father.  With 
him  are  associated  his  son,  a fourth  John, 
and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Cooke  (a  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  John),  two  gentlemen 


eminent  for  ability  and  courtesy.  Mr. 
Cooke's  long  and  intimate  connection  of 
not  much  short  of  half  a century  with  the 
house  began  in  1838,  five  years  before  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray.  He  has  been 
a partner  since  1850.  Mr.  John  Murray, 
Jun.,  has  recently  joined  the  firm.  The 
house  of  Murray,  like  its  own  great  peri- 
odical, combines  much  that  is  venerable  in 
age  with  much  that  is  vigorous  in  youth. 

Note. — In  preparing  this  history  of  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Murray  the  writer  has  made  occasion- 
al use  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  which  he  con- 
tributed to  an  English  periodical,  and  much  of  the 
matter  contained  in  which  has  been  appropriated,, 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  by  Mr.  M Hen- 
ry Curwen”  in  his  History  of  Booksellers. 


EAST  ANGELS. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ONE  beautiful  morning  toward  the  last 
of  November  three  skiffs  were  making 
their  way  up  a tide-water  creek  which  led 
into  Patricio  toward  its  southern  end. 
The  little  boats  were  each  propelled  by  one 
person,  who  stood  erect  facing  the  prow, 
and  using,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  a single  light  paddle;  the  stream, 
though  deep,  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  use  of  two  oars,  and  it  wound  and 
doubled  so  tortuously  upon  itself  that  the 
easiest  way  to  guide  it  was  to  stand  up  and 
paddle  in  the  Indian  fashion.  At  the 
stern  of  each  boat,  seated  on  the  bottom  on 
cushions,  leaning  back  in  the  shade  of  a 
white  parasol,  was  a lady,  Margaret  Har- 
old, Garda  Thorne,  Mrs.  Lucian  Spenser. 

Mr.  Moore  was  propelling  the  boat  in 
which  Mrs.  Spenser  was  reclining;  Lu- 
cian’s skiff  held  Garda;  De  Torrez  had  the 
honor  of  piloting  Mrs.  Harold.  Mr.  Moore 
looked  taller  and  narrower  than  ever,  out- 
lined against  the  sky  and  flat  green ; he 
had  on  his  straw  hat,  and  was  using  his 
oar  with  careful  deliberation,  not  speaking 
often — only  vaguely  conscious,  indeed,  of 
what  the  others  were  saying  behind  him; 
for  he  was  acting  as  guide,  and  felt  his 
responsibilities  deepen  with  the  creek’s 
every  bend.  The  skiffs  were  advancing 
together,  though  in  single  file,  and  the  oth- 
er voyagers  talked. 

“How  delightful  it  is  that  one  never 
has  to  speak  loud  here!”  said  Margaret; 
“the  air  is  so  soft  and  still  that  the  voice 
carries — all  out-doors  is  like  a room.  I be- 


lieve it's  our  high  wide  skies  and  the  winds 
we  have  at  the  North,  as  much  as  the  clat- 
ter of  our  towns  and  our  own  tremendous 
hurry,  that  make  us  all  public  speakers 
from  our  cradles.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you ; that  is,  I don’t 
if  you  mean  that  you  prefer  the  Southern 
articulation,”  said  Mrs.  Spenser. 

“Yet  I’m  sure  you  prefer  mine,  Rosa- 
lie,” said  her  husband,  laughing. 

“You’re  not  a real  Southerner,  Lucian. ,r 

“Oh  yes,  I am.  But  even  if  I’m  not, 
here's  Miss  Thorne;  she  certainly  is.” 

“Miss  Thorne  is  Spanish,”  answered 
Mrs.  Spenser,  briefly;  “she  doesn’t  come 
under  the  term  Southerner,  as  I use  it,  at 
all.  She  is  Spanish — though  she  speaks 
like  a New- Englander.”  Then  feeling, 
perhaps,  that  this  statement  had  been 
rather  dry,  she  turned  her  head  and  gave 
Garda  a little  bow  and  smile. 

“You  have  described  it  exactly,”  said 
Garda,  who  was  letting  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  trail  in  the  Avater  over  the  skiff's 
low  side.  “Try  this,  Margaret;  it  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  swimming.” 

“The  Southern  pronunciation,”  went 
on  Mrs.  Spenser,  in  a general  way,  “/do  not 
admire.”  (She  spoke  as  though  combat- 
ing somebody.)  “And  they  have,  too, 
such  a curious  habit — the  women,  I mean — 
of  talking  about  their  State.  1 We  Caro- 
linians,’ ‘we  Virginians,’  they  keep  say- 
ing. And  then,  when  they  are  excited,  they 
will  call  themselves  all  sorts  of  names — 
4 daughters  of  Georgia,’  for  instance.*  Im- 
agine Northern  women  speaking  of  them- 
selves seriously  (and  the  Southern  women 
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are  as  serious  as  possible  about  it)  as 
4 daughters  of  Connecticut,’ 4 daughters  of 
Minnesota.’  We  care  as  little  about  the 
especial  State  we  happen  to  live  in  as  the 
county.” 

“ The  more’s  thepity,  then,”  said  Lucian. 
“ That  State  feeling  you  criticise,  Rosalie, 
is  patriotism.” 

“Northern  women  are  patriotic  too,” 
said  Margaret.  “ But  it's  for  the  country 
as  a whole,  not  for  a State.  And  we’re 
not  incapable  of  fine  language,  Mrs. 

I Spenser;  haven’t  we  been  known  to  revert 

upon  occasion  to  * Columbia’  ? I myself, 
at  a late  period  of  my  school-life,  address- 
ed her  (in  a composition)  as  ‘our  starry 
mother,’  I think.” 

Margaret  had  made  remarks  of  this  sort 
a good  many  times  since  the  arrival  of 
Lucian  and  his  wife,  three  weeks  before; 
she  compared  them  in  her  own  mind  to  the 
cushions  in  bags  of  netting  which  sailors 
are  accustomed  to  let  down  by  ropes  over 
a ship’s  side  as  she  enters  port,  to  prevent 
too  close  a grazing  against  other  ships. 
Not  that  Lucian  and  his  wife  quarrelled. 
A quarrel  requires  two  persons,  and  Lucian 
quarrelled  with  no  one;  he  had  possessed 

Fa  charming  disposition  when  he  first  visit- 
ed Gracias;  he  possessed  a charming  dis- 
position now.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  his 
wife  thought  otherwise,  or  that  she  wished 
to  quarrel  with  him;  on  the  contrary,  any 
woman  could  have  detected  immediately 
that  she  adored  him,  that  she  had  but  the 
one  desire,  namely,  to  please  him.  Her 
very  irritations — and  they  were  many — 
came  from  the  depth  of  this  desire. 

She  was  a tall  woman,  rather  heavy  in 
figure,  though  not  ill  made;  she  had  a 
dark  complexion,  a good  deal  of  color-, 
thick  low-growing  dark  hair,  heavy  eye- 
brows that  almost  met,  very  white  teeth, 
and  fairly  good,  though  rather  thick,  fea- 
tures. With  more  animation  and  a hap- 
pier expression — an  occasional  smile,  for 
instance,  which  would  have  revealed  the 
white  teeth  — she  might  have  passed  as 
handsome  in  a certain  way.  As  it  was, 
she  was  a woman  who  walked  with  an  in- 
elastic tread,  her  eyes  had  a watchful  ex- 
pression, her  brow  was  often  lowering; 
her  rather  long  upper  lip  came  down 
moodily,  projecting  slightly  over  the  un- 
der one,  which  was  not  quite  so  full.  She 
had  stout  white  hands,  with  square  fingers. 
Her  large  shoulders  stooped  forward  a lit- 
• tie.  She  was  always  too  richly  dressed. 
When  Rosalie  Bogardus  had  insisted 
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upon  marrying  Lucian  Spenser  the  win- 
ter before,  all  her  relatives  had  shaken 
their  heads.  They  were  shaking  them 
still.  The  sign  of  negation  had  signified 
that,  to  their  minds,  Lucian  was  a fortune- 
hunter.  Not  that  they  had  meant  to  insin- 
uate that  Miss  Bogardus  had  not  sufficient 
personal  charm  to  attract  for  herself ; on  the 
contrary,  they  all  thought  Rosalie  a “hand- 
some woman.”  But  the  fact  still  remain- 
ed that  she  had  a good  deal  of  money,  while 
the  young  engineer  had  not  one  cent — a 
condition  of  things  which  they  could  have 
pardoned,  perhaps,  if  lie  had  shown  any 
activity  of  mind  in  relation  to  plans  for 
obtaining  the  lacking  coin.  But  here  was 
where  Lucian,  so  active  (unnecessarily)  in 
many  other  matters,  seemed  to  them  sin- 
gularly inert.  The  truth  of  the  case  was 
not  what  the  relatives  supposed:  money 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  marriage, 
and  love  had  had  everything. 

Rosalie  had  been  a silent,  rather  dull- 
looking  girl,  with  a brooding  dark  eye 
which  had  a spark  slumbering  at  the  back 
of  it.  She  had  a deep-seated  pride  which 
never  found  its  outlet  in  speech,  and  she 
had  led  always  a completely  repressed  life 
among  her  relatives,  who  were  kind  enough 
in  their  way,  but  who  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  her.  She  was  without  doubt 
difficult  to  understand.  A mother  might 
have  divined  her;  but  the  girl  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  an  orphan.  Her  disposi- 
tion was  reserved,  jealous  in  the  extreme; 
but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  reserved  wo- 
men, there  was  an  ocean  of  pent-up  ten- 
derness surging  below,  which  made  her 
sombre  and  unhappy.  For  indiscriminate 
friendship  she  had  no  taste,  while  as  to 
the  more  intimate  ones,  she  had  always 
found  herself  forced,  sooner  or  later,  to 
share  them  with  some  one  else,  and  the 
pain  her  jealousies  had  given  her  upon 
these  occasions  had  been  so  keen  that  she 
had  learned  to  abstain  from  them  entirely. 

It  was  easier  to  live  quite  alone.  When, 
therefore,  at  last  she  believed  that  she  was 
loved,  loved  for  herself,  these  long-repress- 
ed feelings  burst  forth;  like  the  released 
spirit  of  the  magician’s  vial,  they  expand- 
ed and  filled  her  life,  they  could  never  be 
put  back  in  their  prison  again. 

Five  years  before,  Miss  Bogardus  had 
met  Lucian  Spenser  at  the  White  Mount- 
ains. For  a number  of  weeks  they  had 
been  thrown  together  almost  daily  in  ex- 
cursions and  mountain  walks,  and  the 
young  engineer,  with  his  easy,  happy  tem- 
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per,  his  wit  and  his  kindness,  had  seemed 
to  her  the  most  agreeable  person  she  had 
ever  met.  There  happened  to  be  no  one 
else  there  at  the  moment  whom  Lucian 
cared  to  talk  to;  still,  it  was  really  his 
good  qualities  rather  than  this  mere  acci- 
dent of  there  being  no  one  else  that  led 
him  on.  For  he  had  divined  the  unhap- 
piness under  the  pride.  He  could  not  re- 
sist the  charity  (as  well  as  the  small  en- 
tertainment to  himself,  perhaps,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  diversions)  of  drawing  a 
smile  from  that  dark  reserved  face,  a look 
of  interest  from  those  moody  eyes;  yes, 
and  it  even  gave  him  pleasure  to  put  some 
animation  into  that  inert  figure,  so  that 
the  step  grew  almost  light  beside  his.  For 
Lucian  had  endless  theories  about  the  pos- 
sible good  points  of  many  of  the  people  he 
met,  and  all  of  the  people  he  liked.  He 
was  constantly  saying  of  plain  women 
that  if  they  would  only  be  a little  more 
this  or  a little  less  that,  they  would  be 
positively  handsome.  And  he  fully  be- 
lieved in  these  possibilities.  Perhaps  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  so 
agreeable.  It  is  such  a charming  talent, 
the  divining  the  best  there  is  in  every- 
body. At  any  rate,  he  was  so  genuinely 
kind-hearted,  so  proselytingly  so,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  used,  that  it  gave  him  real 
pleasure  to  make  people  happy,  even  if  it 
were  only  for  the  moment.  Of  possible 
reactions  he  never  thought,  because  he 
never  had  reactions  himself.  If  one  thing 
had  come  to  an  end,  was  it  not  always 
easy  to  find  another  ? Easy  for  him. 

He  cared  nothing  about  Miss  Bogar- 
dus's  money,  as  in  reality  he  cared  no- 
thing for  Miss  Bogardus  herself.  But 
when  the  weeks  of  their  mountain  life 
were  over,  Miss  Bogardus  found  that  she 
was  caring  for  him,  though  (as  he  would 
have  honestly  and  earnestly  maintained 
if  he  had  known  it)  he  had  never  in  the 
least  tried  to  make  her.  He  had  only 
tried  to  make  her  happier.  But  with 
Rosalie  Bogardus  that  was  the  same 
thing.  She  had  passed,  owing  to  him,  the 
one  interesting  summer  of  her  dull  rich 
life.  She  did  not  know  that  she  could  be 
so  light-hearted;  she  did  not  know  that 
any  one  could  be.  She  had  had  the  vague 
idea  that  all  persons  must  go  more  or  less 
unsatisfied,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  so  many  women  (if  they  had  not 
children  to  bring  up)  took  to  good  works 
and  charitable  societies,  and  so  many  men 
to  horses  and  wine.  Her  life  had  been 


dull  because  the  people  she  lived  with  and 
those  she  saw  frequently  (as  has  been  said, 
she  had  never  been  a woman  who  made 
many  acquaintances)  were  for  the  most 
part  extremely  dull.  She  had  not  had 
among  them  even  the  secondary  impor- 
tance which  money  often  bestows,  because 
they  were  all  rich  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  in  the  same  circle  young- 
er cousins  much  handsomer  than  she  had 
ever  been.  The  summer  she  had  first  met 
Lucian  she  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 
Her  relatives  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  unexciting  round  of  her  life— at  home 
in  the  winter;  at  the  mountains  in  the 
summer ; a few  concerts ; some  good  works. 
They  looked  for  nothing  new  from  her; 
she  was  “only  Rosalie”  to  them.  She 
had  every  comfort,  of  course,  every  lux- 
ury. It  never  occurred  to  their  minds 
that  she  might  like  also  a taste  of  the  lead- 
ing rdle  for  a short  time,  of  life  at  first 
hand.  Families  are  very  apt  to  make  this 
mistake  regarding  the  left-over  sisters  and 
daughters  whom  they  shelter  so  carefully, 
perhaps,  but  also  so  dully,  under  their  pro- 
tecting wing. 

That  summer  Lucian  was  twenty -three; 
but,  tall,  handsome,  and  in  one  way  very 
mature,  he  had  looked  quite  as  old  as  he 
did  now,  five  years  later.  He  was  always 
sunny,  always  amusing.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  least  afraid  of  her,  of  her  age, 
her  moodiness,  or  her  money,  but  had 
joked  with  her  and  complimented  her  with 
an  ease  which  had  at  first  disconcerted  her 
almost  painfully.  He  had  noticed  and 
criticised  her  reserve.  He  had  discover- 
ed and  praised  her  one  little  talent,  a con- 
tralto voice  of  smallest  possible  compass, 
but  some  sweetness  in  a limited  range  of 
old  English  songs.  He  had  teased  her  to 
make  him  a pocket  pincushion;  and  then 
when  her  unaccustomed  hands  had  pain- 
fully fashioned  one  (on  her  own  behalf 
she  never  touched  a needle),  he  had  made 
all  manner  of  sport  of  it  and  of  her.  He 
had  helped  her  dry-shod  over  brooks  (un- 
expectedly she  had  a pretty  foot),  stand- 
ing ankle-deep  in  water  himself;  he  had 
gone  miles  for  some  dark  red  roses, because 
one  of  them  would  “look  so  well”  (as  it 
did)  in  her  hair.  He  had  laughed  at  her 
books,  and  made  her  feel,  though  without 
the  least  approach  to  saying  so,  that  she 
was  ignorant;  made  her  realize,  simply 
through  her  own  quickened  sense  of  com- 
parison, that  she,  Rosalie  Bogardus,  who 
belonged  among  the  “best  people,”  and 
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who  had  enjoyed  what  is  vaguely  but  op- 
ulently summed  up  as  “every  advan- 
tage/’ was  yet  an  uncultivated  and  even 
a stupid  sort  of  person,  by  the  side  of  a 
certain  young  idler  who  had  no  back- 
ground whatever  (so  her  relatives  would 
have  said),  no  connections,  no  ambitions 
or  industry  of  the  tangible  sort,  and  no 
money,  no  appreciable  baggage,  in  short, 
with  which  to  go  through  life,  save  a 
graceful  little  talent  forpainting  in  water- 
colors,  and  the  most  delightful  disposition 
in  the  world.  Her  relatives  would  have 
added — an  immense  assurance.  But  Rosa- 
lie did  not  call  it  that.  To  her  it  seemed 
courage — courage  indomitable,  was  the 
term  in  her  mind. 

She  overestimated  this  trait  in  Lucian, 
as  she  did  one  or  two  other  traits.  He 
himself  would  never  have  dreamed  of  be- 
ing so  brave  as  she  supposed  him  to  be. 
He  was  brave  enough ; physically  he  had 
never  known  a fear;  but  that  it  was  in- 
domitable courage  which  made  him  smile 
so  light-heartedly  in  the  face  of  fortunes 
so  modest — that  it  was  a splendid  defiance 
— this  was  where  the  slow,  silent,  passion- 
ate-hearted Rosalie  was  entirely  mistaken. 
It  was  temperament  more  than  anything 
else.  But  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
fall  into  error,  brought  up  as  she  had  been 
among  people  who  were  immovably  set  in 
all  their  ideas,  proud  of  their  mediocrity 
(they  called  it  conservatism),  who  had  in- 
herited their  wealth  through  several  gen- 
erations, and  who,  while  close  and  careful 
in  all  their  ways,  enemies  to  everything  in 
the  least  like  extravagance,  were  yet  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  respectability  as  well 
as  happiness  depended  upon  an  unassail- 
able foundation  of  solid  fixed  income — 
having  always  lived  in  this  atmosphere, 
and  possessing  small  talent  for  remarking 
anything  outside  of  her  own  narrow  little 
world,  it  was  impossible  for  Rosalie  Bo- 
gardus  to  grasp  at  once  a plan  of  life 
which  differed  so  widely  from  the  only 
one  she  knew.  She  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  at  first  of  a person  like  Lucian  living 
on  with  contented  enjoyment,  day  after 
day,  without  any  fortune,  any  hope  of  in- 
heriting it,  or  any  effort  toward  obtaining 
it.  She  knew  people,  of  course,  who  had 
no  fortunes;  but  if  young,  as  he  was,  they 
were  all  engaged  in  either  planning  for 
them,  waiting  for  them,  or  working  for 
them,  with  more  or  less  eagerness  and  en- 
ergy. Lucian  appeared  to  be  neither 
waiting  nor  working;  the  only  plan  he 


had  with  regard  to  such  matters  was  to  go 
back  to  the  office  of  the  company  that  em- 
ployed him  (because  he  must)  when  his 
summer  should  be  ended.  So  long  as  he 
was  earning  his  mere  living  from  year  to 
year  (not  a difficult  task,  as  he  had  no 
very  extravagant  tastes,  and  only  himself 
to  provide  for),  he  seemed  to  think  that 
he  was  doing  sufficiently  well  as  regarded 
material  things — always  to  him  subordi- 
nate: a state  of  mind  which  Rosalie's  rel- 
atives, if  they  had  known  it,  would  have 
deemed  either  a negligence  that  was  al- 
most criminal,  or  downright  idiocy,  one  or 
the  other.  Rosalie  herself,  not  conceiv- 
ing such  an  unambitious  creed  in  a nature 
so  rich,  idealized  what  she  did  not  under- 
stand. She  dressed  up  this  lack  of  ener- 
getic acquisitiveness,  and  made  of  it  forti- 
tude; in  her  long  reveries  she  grew  at 
last  to  think  of  it  in  unspoken  words 
which,  if  written  down,  would  have  been 
almost  poetry. 

But  though  she  thus  idealized  his  brav- 
ery, she  did  not  have  to  idealize  his  kind- 
ness; that  had  been  real.  He  had  not 
cared  about  her  money;  she  had  divined 
that;  what  he  did  had  been  done  for  her- 
self alone.  When,  therefore,  they  met 
again,  as  they  did  in  the  winter,  the  ac- 
quaintance continued  to  grow  because  she 
fostered  it;  she  had  had  time  to  think 
everything  over,  to  realize  what  it  would 
be  to  live  without  it,  during  the  four 
months  that  had  passed  since  they  parted. 
Lucian,  responsive  and  delightful  as  ever, 
and  never  so  conceited  (this  is  what  he 
would  himself  have  called  it)  as  to  bring 
that  pretentious  thing,  a conscience,  into 
such  a simple  matter  as  this,  lent  himself, 
as  it  were,  to  her  liking  for  the  time  being, 
whenever  he  happened  to  see  her.  With 
him  it  was  a temporary  and  even  a local 
interest,  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same 
on  her  side.  When  he  thought  of  the 
part  of  the  city  in  which  she  lived,  he 
thought  of  her : “ Second  Avenue — oh  yes ; 
Miss  Bogardus.”  But  he  did  not  think  of 
it  or  of  her  for  days  together : he  wras  a man 
wrho  had  a thousand  interests,  who  roam- 
ed in  many  and  widely  differing  fields. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Bogardus  thought  of  him 
without  ceasing.  She  lived  upon  his  vis- 
its, going  over  in  her  own  mind  the  last 
one,  and  all  that  he  had  said,  or  failed  to 
say,  upon  that  occasion,  until  he  had  come 
again.  She  dwelt  upon  every  look  and 
gesture,  and  made  the  woman’s  usual  mis- 
take of  giving  a significance  to  little  acts 
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and  phrases  which  they  were  very  far  from 
having.  (If  men  should  really  be  actu- 
ated by  the  number  and  complex  variety 
of  motives  which  women  are  apt  to  see 
hidden  under  their  most  casual  words  and 
deeds,  their  lives  would  become  so  bur- 
dened, their  suffering  minds  so  charged, 
with  the  million  cross- wires  of  purpose  by 
the  time  they  were  twenty-five,  that  the 
most  ancient  mummy  of  the  Nile  would 
be  fresh  beside  them.  Fortunately  their 
mental  processes  are  not  so  tortuous.  Their 
mental  processes  are  much  moresimple  and 
direct,  more  masterful  and  untroubled  by 
details,  than  women  believe,  or  perhaps 
wish  to  believe.)  Lucian  did  not  in  the 
least  realize  that  he  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  reverie.  Nor  did  he  in  the  least  real- 
ize the  absorbed,  concentrated  nature  with 
which  he  had  to  do.  His  life  moved  on 
with  its  usual  evenness;  for  three-quarters 
of  the  day  he  occupied  himself  in  a third  - 
story  office;  then  he  sallied  forth  to  see 
what  the  remaining  hours  held  for  him  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  generally  they  held  an  abun- 
dance. Other  people  liked  him  besides  Ro- 
salie Bogardus;  he  was  a man  who,  from 
first  to  last,  was  dear  to  very  many.  About 
once  in  so  often  he  went  to  see  his  friend 
of  the  summer.  He  no  longer  thought  of 
her  as  a person  who  needed  his  help  es- 
pecially. But  he  knew  that  a visit  pleased 
her,  and,  when  other  things  were  not  over- 
amusing, he  would  go  for  a while  and  give 
her  that  trifling  pleasure.  He  never 
dreamed  that  it  was  a great  one. 

Long  afterward  the  character  of  Lu- 
cian Spenser  was  summed  up  as  follows 
by  a man  of  his  own  age  who  had  a taste 
for  collecting  and  classifying  characteris- 
tics; he  even  ventured  to  think  such  col- 
lections almost  as  interesting  as  old  china. 
“He  was  the  most  delightful  and  lovable 
fellow  I have  ever  known;  and  a great 
many  persons  thought  so  besides  myself. 
But  he  never  was  hampered  with,  he  never 
took,  a grain  of  responsibility  in  his  whole 
life.  This  not  from  selfishness,  or  any 
particular  plan  for  evading  it;  he  simply 
never  thought  about  that  at  all.” 

This  was  true.  Even  in  the  case  of  so 
serious  a thing  as  his  marriage,  the  respon- 
sibility was  all  assumed  by  Rosalie. 

How  she  came  to  have  the  idea  that  he 
loved  her,  she  herself  alone  could  have 
told.  Probably  she  was  deceived  by  his 
manner,  which  was  often  intangibly  lover- 
like simply  through  the  genius  for  kind- 


ness that  possessed  him ; or  by  the  tones 
which  his  voice  fell  into  now  and  then 
when  he  was  with  any  woman  he  liked 
even  in  a small  degree.  All  this  was  gen- 
eral, for  women  in  general.  But  poor 
concentrated  Rosalie,  w ho  seldom  saw  him 
with  other  w omen,  thought  that  it  was  for 
one.  However  her  belief  had  been  ob- 
tained, it  was  a sincere  one.  And  she  ac- 
counted for  his  silence  by  saying  to  her- 
self that  he  w^ould  not  speak  on  account  of 
her  fortune.  Here  again  she  completely 
misjudged  him.  Southerner  as  he  was, 
Lucian's  thoughts  did  not  dwell  upon 
money;  Southerner  as  he  was,  too,  twenty 
fortunes  would  not  have  kept  him  from 
the  woman  he  loved.  But,  once  con- 
vinced in  her  own  heart,  Rosalie  no  long- 
er fought  against  her  love  for  him.  Why 
should  she  ? It  w as  the  one  bright  spot 
of  her  life.  It  w as  possible,  after  all,  then, 
for  life  to  be  happy  I 

She  worshipped  every  glance  of  his  eye, 
every  w^ord  that  he  spoke;  it  was  pathetic 
to  see  the  adoration  which  that  repressed 
nature  w’as  lavishing  upon  a nature  so  dif- 
ferent from  its  own.  But  no  one  saw*  the 
adoration  save  Lucian ; she  concealed  it 
from  all  the  w^orld  besides.  For  a long 
time  even  he  did  not  see  it,  lie  was  so  ac- 
customed to  being  liked.  When  sudden- 
ly he  did  become  awrare  of  it  (long  after 
the  evil  was  done),  he  left  her  and  left 
Newr  York.  There  had  never  been  a word 
of  explanation  between  them. 

Rosalie  did  not  yield ; she  knew  her  own 
heart;  she  knew*  that  she  loved  him;  she 
believed  that  he  loved  her.  She  trusted  to 
time.  And  she  kept  up  the  acquaintance. 

Here,  again,  Lucian’s  invincible  habit 
of  kindness  kept  him  from  telling  he*-  the 
truth.  His  invincible  habit  of  not  taking 
responsibility  made  him  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  telling  her.  He  too  trusted  to 
time. 

And  there  was  time  enough,  certainly. 
That  is,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  any 
one  but  Rosalie  Bogardus.  Five  years 
passed,  five  years  of  all  the  torture  inter- 
mixed with  delight  w hich  a woman  who 
loves  goes  through.  Now  and  then  they 
met,  and  she  always  wrote  to  him.  She 
tried  to  write  lightly,  as  she  knew  he  liked 
that;  she  anathematized  herself  for  taking 
everything  in  such  a ponderous  way.  She 
composed  long  letters  about  books,  about 
Spanish  and  Italian,  both  of  which  she  was 
studying,  about  music,  and  about  pictures. 
She  went  to  see  every  picture  she  could 
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hear  of,  because  he  painted,  not  realizing, 
poor  soul,  that  those  who  paint  them- 
selves, especially  those  who  paint  “a  lit- 
tle,” do  not  as  a general  rule  care  much 
for  pictures,  or  at  least  care  only  for  those  of 
a few  of  their  immediate  contemporaries, 
that  interest  being  principally  curiosity. 
Who  fill  the  great  galleries  of  Europe  day 
after  day  ? Who  are  the  people  that  go 
again  and  again  ? Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  people  who  do  not  paint;  for  the 
people  who  do,  it  is  noticed  that  one  or  two 
visits  amply  suffice. 

But  nature  will  out — at  least  some  na- 
tures will.  At  the  end  of  these  five  years 
of  a fictitious  existence  Rosalie  Bogardus 
fell  seriously  ill.  Her  life  was  threaten- 
ed. Then  she  wrote  three  trembling  lines 
to  Lucian,  at  Gracias-a-Dios.  Her  one 
wish  now  was  to  marry  him,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  leave  him  her  fortune.  She  did 
not  allude  to  this,  but  she  said  that  she 
was  probably  dying,  and  hoped  to  see  him 
soon.  Lucian,  kind  as  always,  hurried 
north  to  Washington,  where  she  was  stay- 
ing with  some  friends — much  more  inde- 
pendent now,  as  regarded  her  relatives, 
than  she  had  been  before  the  growth  of 
her  love.  He  married  her.  It  was  as 
well  that  he  had  been  perfectly  sincere, 
when  he  did  so,  in  not  thinking  about  her 
money,  because  her  money  did  not  come 
to  him ; she  did  not  die,  but  improved  rap- 
idly; in  two  months  she  was  well. 

Mrs.  Lucian  Spenser,  as  has  been  said, 
was  not  a quick  or  a clever  woman.  But 
she  had  the  clairvoyance  of  love.  A year 
had  not  passed  since  her  marriage;  but  it 
does  not  take  a year  for  a wife  to  discover 
that  her  husband  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  in  love  with  her,  and  this  wife  had 
no  longer  any  illusions  on  that  subject. 
Lucian  s manner  toward  her  was  invari- 
ably gentle,  his  temper  was  always  sweet; 
she  could  say  to  herself,  miserably  enough, 
but  truthfully  too,  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  dislike  her.  If  she  had  known  it, 
this  was  something,  as  things  stood.  But 
she  did  not  know  it.  How  should  she, 
without  a grain  of  experience,  and  with 
her  passionate  nature,  comprehend  and  en- 
dure the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  great 
wisdom,  of  holding  on  simply  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  his  wife,  and  that  no  one  on 
earth  could  rout  her  from  that  position, 
and  that  in  time  his  heart  might  come 
round  to  her?  She  did  know,  however, 
she  had  learned,  that  such  love  as  their 
marriage  was  to  have  at  present  must  be 
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supplied  principally  by  herself.  And  she 
had  accustomed  her  mind  to  accept  this 
idea  ; if  she  was  ever  discontented,  she 
had  only  to  recall  the  dreary  void  of  her 
life  before  she  knew  him,  and  she  was  rec- 
onciled. But  while  she  was  still  arran- 
ging her  existence  upon  these  foundations, 
a new  element  rose;  her  jealousy  was  ex- 
cited, and  it  was  the  strongest  passion  she 
had.  She  discovered  that  Lucian  was 
very  apt  to  be  more  or  less  in  love  with 
every  attractive  woman,  every  lovely 
young  girl,  he  happened  to  meet.  True, 
it  was  only  a temporary  absorption.  But 
it  was  real  enough  while  it  lasted.  To 
this  the  jealous  wife  could  not  accustom 
herself.  This  she  found  herself  unable 
to  take  “lightly.”  All  the  moodiness 
came  back  to  her  eyes ; she  grew  suspicious 
and  sharp.  Such  good  looks  as  she  had 
were  obscured;  in  her  unhappiness  she 
seemed  larger  and  more  round-shouldered 
than  ever. 

She  was  too  proud  to  appeal  to  her  hus- 
band, to  tell  him  that  he  was  torturing 
her.  So  they  lived  on.  He  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  extent  of  her  suffer- 
ings, though  he  knew  that  she  had  a 
jealous  nature.  He  felt  that  he  was  a 
good  husband;  he  had  really  married  her 
more  to  please  her  than  to  please  himself; 
she  had  not  so  much  as  one  unkind  word, 
one  unkind  look,  with  which  to  reproach 
him.  He  never  neglected  her;  she  could 
not  say  that  he  did.  She  did  not  say  it; 
her  only  wish  was  that  he  would  neglect 
some  other  persons.  She  preferred  this 
condition  of  things,  however,  racked 
though  she  often  was,  to  any  open  discus- 
sions between  them,  any  explanations; 
her  instinct  warned  her  that  explanations 
might  be  worse  than  the  reality.  A wo- 
man who  loves  is  capable  of  any  cow- 
ardice. Or  is  it — any  courage  ? 

Margaret's  little  conversational  cushion 
had  brolight  to  Mrs.  Spenser’s  mind  the 
thought  that  she  had  perhaps  been  speak- 
ing rather  acrimoniously.  She  did  not 
mean  to  be  acrimonious;  but  she  was  not 
a Southerner,  as  Lucian  was,  by  birth  at 
least,  and  he  was  making  a great  deal  of 
this  Southern  origin  of  his  whenever  he 
was  with  Garda  Thorne.  He  was  with 
her  every  day.  True,  his  wife  was  pre- 
sent, and  other  persons.  And  Garda 
herself  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Rutherford’s 
nephew,  Evert  Winthrop,  who  had  gone 
north  for  three  weeks  or  so  on  business 
just  before  they  came.  But  there  might 
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have  been  fifty  wives  and  five  hundred  oth- 
er persons  present,  poor  Rosalie  thought, 
Lucian  would  look  at  that  beautiful  girl 
and  talk  to  that  beautiful  girl,  engaged  or 
not  engaged,  whenever  he  pleased.  She 
accused  him  in  her  heart  of  not  having 
told  her  that  there  was  any  such  person 
in  Gracias.  But  the  truth  was  (and  she 
knew  it)  that,  as  she  had  never  been  able 
to  respond  with  sympathy  to  allusions  on 
his  part  to  such  acquaintances,  much  less 
to  any  recitals  concerning  them,  he  had 
learned  (as  he  had  not  a grain  of  malice) 
not  to  make  them.  As  for  Gracias,  she 
herself  had  proposed  their  coming  there. 
She  had  not  cared  to  spend  the  winter  in 
New  York  or  Washington,  and  see  her 
husband  cajoled  by  society ; she  had  nev- 
er loved  society,  and  now  she  hated  it. 
Lucian’s  content  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
pendent upon  it,  fortunately.  He  had 
described  this  little  Florida  town  to  her 
with  a good  deal  of  amusing  decoration; 
she  had  thought  that  she  should  like  to 
see  it  for  herself.  In  her  painstaking,  de- 
voted way  she  had  studied  the  sketches  he 
had  made  while  there  until  she  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  them  than  he  was 
himself.  There  had  been  no  sketch  of 
Garda  Thorne,  no  sketch  in  words  or  wa- 
ter-colors. But  perhaps  if  her  jealousies 
had  been  less  evident,  there  might  have 
been.  She  knew  that  her  jealousies  were 
a weakness.  That  did  not  make  them 
any  the  less  hard  to  bear.  It  was,  each 
separate  time,  as  if  Lucian  and  the  per- 
son he  was  for  the  moment  admiring 
were  engaged  in  stabbing  her  to  the  heart. 
Only,  in  some  miraculous  way,  she  lived 
on. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  said  no 
more  about  Southern  patriotism,  but 
gazed  in  silence  at  the  near  shores  as  the 
skiffs  glided  round  the  next  bend.  They 
were  in  a wide  salt-marsh,  a flat  reedy 
sea.  The  horizon  line,  unbroken  by  so 
much  as  a bush,  formed  an  even  circle 
round  them.  It  was  high  tide,  the  myriad 
little  channels  were  full,  the  whole  marsh 
was  afloat.  The  breeze  fanning  their 
faces  had  a strong  salty  odor,  the  sedges 
along  shore  were  stiff  with  brine.  Tall 
herons  waded  about,  or,  poised  on  one  leg 
among  the  reeds,  gazed  at  them,  as  they 
passed,  with  higli-shouldered  indifference. 
Now  and  then  a gray  bird  rose  from  the 
green  as  they  approached,  and  with  a whir 
of  wings  sped  away  before  them,  sound- 
ing his  peculiar  wild  cry.  But  he  did  not 


fly  up,  this  gray  bird,  he  flew  off  horizon- 
tally. There  did  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
room  for  him  to  dart  up,  up,  and  become 
a mere  mote  in  the  blue;  the  idea  remain- 
ed to  the  people  below  in  the  boats  that, 
if  he  should  do  so,  he  would  infallibly 
strike  his  head.  For  the  blue  seemed  to 
come  down  and  rest  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  all  round  them,  like  the  top  of  a 
tent.  If  the  land  was  low,  the  sky  match- 
ed it.  It  was  like  sailing  through  a pic- 
ture of  which  they  could  always  see 
(though  they  never  reached  it)  the  frame. 

The  stream  they  were  following  was 
not  one  of  the  marsh  channels;  it  was  a 
tide-water  creek  which  penetrated  several 
miles  into  Patricio,  and  after  a while  they 
came  to  the  solid  land. 

“The  odor  of  Florida — I perceive  it,” 
said  Lucian;  “the  odor  of  a pitch-pine 
fire.  And  I don’t  know  any  odor  I like 
better.  People  who  have  lived  here  any 
length  of  time  must  be  deadly  homesick 
for  it  when  they  go  away ; it  certainly  has 
the  most  cheering  and  inspiring  influence 
in  the  world.” 

“I’m  glad  we’re  coming  to  some  cheer- 
ing and  inspiring  people,”  said  Garda. 
“So  different  from  ourselves!” 

“They  may  not  be  inspired — they  leave 
that  to  the  fire.  But  they’ll  be  cheering — 
you’ll  see ; they’ll  be  cheering  just  because 
so  perfectly  contented.  We  can’t  be  far 
from  the  house  now.” 

But  it  was  some  time  before  tlie^"  reach- 
ed it.  The  stream  wound  on,  the  banks 
grew  higher.  Palmettoes  began  to  ap- 
pear; they  all  leaned  forward  a little  in 
the  golden  air;  they  formed  the  most 
graceful  groups  of  curiosity.  At  length 
the  skiffs  turned  the  last  bend,  and  the 
house  came  into  sight.  It  was  a ruined 
heap  of  stones. 

But  the  fire  was  there,  all  the  same;  it 
had  been  made  on  the  ground  behind  a 
small  out -building  which  stood  not  far 
from  the  central  ruin.  This  out-building 
had  preserved  three  of  its  sides  and  the 
frame-work  of  its  roof;  the  roof  had  been 
completed  by  a thatch  of  reeds;  the  van- 
ished fagade  had  been  gayly  replaced  by  a 
couple  of  red  calico  counterpanes  suspend- 
ed from  the  thatch.  Here  lived  a family  of 
“poor  whites” — father,  mother,  and  six 
children.  Their  drawing-room  was  the 
green  space  before  the  kitchen ; their  bed- 
chambers were  behind  the  calico  facade; 
their  kitchen  was  an  iron  pot,  at  this  mo- 
ment suspended  over  the  fragrant  fire. 
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The  father  had  just  come  home  in  his 
roughly  made  cart,  drawn  by  the  most 
wizened  of  ponies,  with  a bear  which  he 
had  killed  in  the  neighboring  swamp;  the 
elder  boys  were  bringing  up  fish  from  their 
dug-out  in  the  creek ; the  mother,  her  baby 
on  her  arm,  lifted  her  bed-quilt  wall  to  smile 
hospitably  upon  the  visitors.  They  did  not 
own  the  land,  these  people;  they  were  not 
even  tenants;  they  were  squatters,  and 
mere  temporary  squatters  at  that.  They 
had  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  the  few 
poor  possessions  their  cart  could  hold. 
They  were  all  round  and  well,  and  appar- 
ently perfectly  happy. 

“They  look  contented,”  said  Margaret, 
as,  after  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  the 
place,  which  the  family  hastened  to  offer 
— the  best  in  their  power — a clean  gourd 
with  water  from  the  mansion’s  old  well, 
two  oranges  from  the  straggling  remains 
of  the  grove,  a look  at  the  bear,  the  baby, 
and  the  pet  alligator  of  tender  years  con- 
fined in  a pen  near  by,  they  took  their 
way  along  an  old  road  leading  down  the 
island  toward  the  south. 

“They  are  contented,”  said  Lucian. 
“For  one  thing,  they  are  never  cold. 
Poor  people  can  stand  a great  deal  when 
winter  is  taken  out  of  their  lives.  Here, 
too,  they  can  almost  get  their  food  for  the 
asking — certainly  for  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Yes,  yes:  if  I had  to  be  very  poor — 
if  we  had  to  be  very  poor,  Rosalie — I should 
say,  with  all  my  heart,  let  it  be  in  Florida !” 

These  sallies  of  Lucian's  fancy  were  al- 
ways rather  hard  for  his  wife.  She  ad- 
mired them,  of  course — she  admired  every- 
thing Lucian  said;  but  she  could  not  see 
any  reasonable  connection  between  their 
life,  under  any  emergencies  that  could 
come  to  them,  and  the  life  of  people  who 
lived  behind  a fac^ade  of  counterpane, who 
caught  bears,  and  ate  them  from  an  iron 
pot.  However,  there  must  be  one,  since 
Lucian  saw  it;  she  smiled  assent,  there- 
fore, and  did  her  best  to  answer  warmly, 
“Oh  yes , in  Florida!” 

“But  I suppose  they  have  very  little 
chance  to  improve  here,  to  rise,”  began 
Margaret. 

“I  don’t  want  them  to  rise,”  said  Lu- 
cian, in  his  light  way ; “too  much  4 rising,’ 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  bane  of  our  Amer- 
ican life.  The  ladder’s  free  to  all,  or 
rather  the  elevator;  we  spend  our  lives, 
the  whole  American  nation, in  elevators.” 

Rosalie  fully  agreed  with  her  husband 
here.  This  was  a subject  upon  which  she 


had  definite  opinions.  She  thought  that 
every  one  should  be  as  charitable  as  pos- 
sible, and  she  herself  lived  up  to  this  be- 
lief by  giving  away  a generous  sum  in 
charity  every  year.  Her  ideas  were  lib- 
eral; she  thought  that  the  poor  should 
have  plenty  of  soup  and  blankets  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  coals  (somehow,  in 
charity,  it  seemed  more  natural  to  say 
“coals”).  There  should  be  a Christmas 
tree  for  every  Sunday-school,  with  a pre- 
sent for  each  child ; she  would  have  liked, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  re-introduce  May- 
poles  on  Majr-day : May-day  would  come, 
at  the  North,  as  regarded  temperature, 
about  the  middle  of  June.  She  had  a dis- 
like (though  she  did  not  express  it)  for  the 
free-school  system,  and  she  had  long  ago 
determined  that  in  the  event  of  her  ever 
buying  a house  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  a little  school  “outside  the 
gates”  (they  had  gates  now,  with  porters’ 
lodges,  at  almost  all  the  summer  residences 
along  the  Hudson),  which  should  be 
“free”  enough,  because  she  herself  should 
pay  all  its  expenses,  but  where  the  chil- 
dren should  be  at  least  “ properly  taught.” 
What  she  meant  by  this  phrase  she  could 
not  perhaps  have  stated  with  much  con- 
ciseness herself  ; but  if  everything  else 
had  been  poured  off,  there  would  have 
been  left  in  her  mind  a residuum  of 
courtesies— courtesies  which  the  little  girls 
should  be  taught  to  make  at  the  door 
when  they  came  in  or  went  out,  and  also 
at  the  road-side  wrhen  a private  carriage 
passed.  They  should  be  instructed  in 
good  manners.  She  looked  at  De  Tor- 
rez, who  was  by  her  side,  wondering  if 
he  would  understand  these  ideas  if  she 
should  explain  them;  she  thought  that 
perhaps  he  might.  She  was  doing  her 
best,  as  Lucian's  wife — she  had  been  doing 
it  ever  since  she  arrived  in  Gracias — to  dis- 
cover the  “gold  mine”  which  he  saw  in 
this  young  man.  So  far  (as  she  had  but 
little  sense  of  humor)  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Once  she  asked  Lucian  what  it 
was  that  he  found  so  amusing  in  the  Cu- 
ban. 

“Oh,  well,  he  has  so  many  fixed  ideas, 
you  know,”  Lucian  answered. 

His  wife  said  nothing.  She  too  had 
fixed  ideas.  She  could  not  see,  though 
she  tried  to,  humbly  enough,  how  any 
one  could  help  having  them.  De  Torrez 
could  now  speak  a little  English;  but  as 
Rosalie  could  talk  in  Spanish  in  a slow, 
measured  sort  of  way,  their  conversations, 
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which  were  never  lively,  were  carried  on 
in  the  last-named  language.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  in  Gracias  that  they 
were  “great  friends.” 

De  Torrez  had  been  brought  from  his 
retirement  by  Lucian.  Lucian,  who  told 
everybody  that  he  delighted  in  him,  had 
gone  down  to  the  Giron  plantation  to  find 
him  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Gra- 
cias. De  Torrez,  yielding  to  his  friends 
entreaties,  had  consented  to  appear  in  so- 
ciety again. 

In  his  own  estimation,  the  Cuban  had 
never  swerved  from  his  original  posture, 
that  dignified  “posture  of  waiting.”  He 
had  not  believed  his  aunt's  story  of  Gar- 
da's engagement;  after  an  hour  of  fixed 
meditation  in  the  garden  he  had  thrown 
it  aside  as  impossible.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Winthrop  felt  a benignant  interest  in  Gar- 
da; Dr.  Kirby  might  have  sanctioned  to  a 
certain  degree  the  friendly  feeling;  from 
this  simple  fact  the  story  had  arisen.  Mrs. 
Carew  and  the  Moores  were  provincial  peo- 
ple; it  was  not  necessary  to  believe  what 
they  believed.  His  aunt  and  Madam 
Ruiz,  it  was  true,  were  not  provincial ; his 
aunt  and  Madam  Ruiz  were  Spanish. 
But  they  were  also  women,  and  therefore 
credulous  where  betrothals  were  concern- 
ed; women  were  congenitally  weak  in  all 
such  matters.  Manuel — a masculine  mind 
though  unregulated — was  still  absent,  en- 
gaged in  seeing  the  world  (at  Cedar  Keys) ; 
but  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a good  deal 
of  consolation  from  the  society  of  Sefior 
Ruiz,  who  had  not  credited  the  ridiculous 
tale  any  more  than  he  himself  had. 

He  had  first  heard  of  the  sefior's  rich 
disbelief  through  Madam  Giron.  He  im- 
mediately went  over  to  Patricio  to  pay 
his  respects  to  him.  Since  then  he  had 
paid  his  respects  regularly  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  just  before  sundown.  The 
two  never  alluded  to  the  story  when  they 
were  together;  they  would  have  consid- 
ered it  ill-bred  to  speak  familiarly  of  such 
private  matters.  True,  the  Senor  Ruiz, 
having  been  confined  for  a long  time  to 
his  arm-chair,  had  grown  a little  lax  in 
the  strict  practice  of  etiquette,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  he  would  have  enjoyed 
just  a trifle  of  conversation  upon  the  ru- 
mor in  question.  But  De  Torrez  was 
firm;  De  Torrez  kept  him  up  to  the  mark; 
the  subject  had  never  once  been  put  into 
actual  words,  though  the  Sefior  Ruiz  skirt- 
ed all  around  it,  talking  now  about  Win- 
throp, now  about  East  Angels,  now  about 


the  detention  of  the  Northern  party  all 
summer,  owing  to  the  long  illness  of  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  “that  majestic  and  distin- 
guished lady.” 

The  Sefior  Ruiz  had  had  time  to  skirt 
round  every  subject  he  knew.  De  Torrez 
having  paid  his  biweekly  respects  regu- 
larly now  for  eight  long  months.  De  Tor- 
rez said  that  there  was  much  “hidden 
congeniality"  between  them.  On  the  Se- 
fior Ruiz's  side  the  congeniality  was  ex- 
tremely well  hidden,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  it 
himself.  But  on  De  Torrez's  side  it  was 
more  evident;  he  had  found  that  he  could 
think  of  Garda  with  especial  comfort  over 
there  on  quiet  Patricio,  in  the  presence  of 
a masculine  mind  so  much  resembling  his 
own.  And  think  of  her  he  did  by  the 
hour,  answering  with  a bow  and  brief 
word  or  two  now  and  then  the  long  de- 
spairing monologues  of  the  Senor  Ruiz, 
who.  impelled  by  his  Spanish  politeness  to 
keep  up  the  conversation,  was  driven  into 
frenzy  (concealed)  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  his  visitor  remained  seated 
opposite  to  him,  stiff  as  a wooden  statue, 
and  almost  equally  silent. 

Because  the  poor  senor  could  not  move 
his  legs  very  easily,  De  Torrez  (on  much 
the  same  principle  w hich  induces  people 
to  elevate  their  voices  w hen  speaking  to  a 
foreigner,  as  though  he  were  deaf)  alw  ays 
sat  very  near  him,  so  that  their  knees  were 
not  more  than  twro  inches  apart.  This 
also  enraged  the  Sefior  Ruiz,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  wrhen  fingering  the 
cane  which  always  stood  beside  him,  he 
had  come  near  to  bringing  it  down  with 
an  of  course  unintentional  violence  upon 
the  offending  joints.  The  unconscious  Er- 
nesto little  knew  how  near  he  had  come 
to  an  accidental  but  bone-breaking  occur- 
rence of  that  sort. 

“Two  years,”  De  Torrez  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  to  himself  during  these 
Patricio  meditations;  “they  were  safe 
enough  in  putting  off  the  verification  of 
their  impossible  gossip  until  then.”  The 
matter  now  stood  arranged  in  his  mind  as 
follows:  Mr.  Winthrop  was  an  old  man; 
he  was  older  than  they  knew';  he  was 
probably  forty.  It  was  a pastime  for  him, 
at  that  dull  age,  to  amuse  himself  for  a 
while  with  the  rdle  of  father.  And  he 
filled  it  wall;  De  Torrez  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  him  here.  To  the  Cuban,  Win- 
throp's  manner  could  very  easily  take  its 
place  in  the  class  “parental*';  it  was  at 
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once  too  familiar  and  too  devoid  of  ardor 
to  answer  in  the  least  to  his  idea  of  what 
the  manner  of  “a  suitor”  would  natural- 
ly be.  The  most  rigid  and  distant  respect, 
covering  every  word  and  look  as  the  snow 
covers  Vesuvius,  but  underneath,  all  the 
same,  the  gleam  of  the  hidden  fires  below; 
that  was  his  idea.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimination often  to  be  observed  in  Fate, 
Garda  had  had  a Northern  mother  (a  de- 
lightful woman  in  herself,  of  course),  and 
on  account  of  this  accident  she  had  been  in- 
trusted for  a time  to  these  strangers.  But 
this  would  soon  come  to  an  end  of  itself: 
it  was  impossible  that  a Duero  should  be 
long  contented  in  that  atmosphere.  These 
Northerners,  at  the  end  of  their  time  (and 
pastime),  w’ould  go  away.  They  would 
return  to  their  remote  homes,  and  Gracias 
would  know  them  no  more.  Garda  would 
not  consent  to  go  with  them;  and  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
before  their  departure  they  would  be 
pleased  to  see  her  make  a fit  Alliance — 
there  was  but  one  that  could  be  called  fit. 
It  was  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  had  been  planned  as  a test  of  his 
own  qualities;  they  wished  to  see  whether 
he  had  equanimity,  comprehension,  en- 
durance. One  had  to  forgive  them  their 
ignorance — the  doubting  whether  or  not 
he  possessed  these  qualities — as  one  had 
to  forgive  them  many  other  things.  They 
should  see,  at  any  rate,  how  triumphantly 
he  would  issue  from  their  trial. 

He  now  walked  down  the  old  road  with 
his  usual  circumspect  gait.  He  was  with 
Lucian's  wife,  whom  he  always  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  an  estimable  elder- 
ly lady. 

Lucian  was  first  with  Garda;  he  had 
gathered  for  her  some  sprays  of  wild- 
orange  blossoms,  and  these  she  was  com- 
bining in  various  ways  as  she  walked. 
She  scarcely  spoke.  But  her  silence  seem- 
ed only  part  of  a supreme  indolent  content. 

Mrs.  Spenser  was  behind  with  De  Torrez 
— close  behind.  Margaret,  too,  did  not  lin- 
ger. Mr.  Moore,  who  was  with  her,  would 
have  preferred,  perhaps,  a less  direct  ad- 
vance; a few  light  expeditions  into  the 
neighboring  thickets,  for  instance.  He 
carried  his  butterfly  pole,  and  looked 
about  him  scrutinizingly.  They  were  go- 
ing in  search  of  an  old  tomb,  which  Lu- 
cian was  to  sketch.  It  was  a mysterious 
old  tomb;  no  one  had  any  idea  who  lay 
there.  The  ruined  mansion  they  had 
passed  had  its  own  little  burial  - ground, 


standing  in  a circle  of  trees  like  the  one  at 
East  Angels.  But  this  old  tomb  was  alone 
in  the  woods,  isolated  and  unaccounted 
for;  there  was  no  trace  of  a house  or  any 
former  cultivation  near.  Its  four  stone 
sides  were  standing,  but  the  top  slab  was 
gone,  and  from  within  — there  was  no 
mound — grew  a cedar  known  to  be  so  an- 
cient that  it  threw  back  the  lifetime  of  the 
person  who  lay  beneath  to  unrecorded 
days.  For  he  must  have  been  placed  at 
rest  there  before  the  old  tree,  as  a baby 
sapling,  had  raised  its  miniature  head 
above  the  ground. 

They  had  advanced  about  a mile,  when 
Mrs.  Spenser  stopped;  she  found  herself 
unable  to  go  further.  She  made  her  con- 
fession with  curt  speech  and  extreme  re- 
luctance. They  all  looked  at  her  and  saw 
her  fatigue.  That  made  her  more  curt 
still.  But  it  could  not  be  helped ; she  was 
flushed  in  an  even  dark  red  hue  all  over 
her  face  from  the  edge  of  her  hair  to  her 
throat;  she  was  breathing  quickly;  her 
hands  shook.  The  heat  had  affected  her. 
She  was  always  affected  by  the  heat,  and 
it  was  a warm  day.  She  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  walking  far. 

“You  must  not  go  another  step,  Rosa- 
lie,” said  Lucian,  who  had  come  back  to 
her.  “The  others  can  go  on,  and  I will 
wait  here  with  you.  When  you  are  quite 
rested  we  will  go  slowly  back  to  the  shore; 
there  will  still  be  time,  I presume,  for  me 
to  get  in  my  sketch.” 

But  Rosalie  never  could  bear  to  give  her 
husband  trouble.  ‘ 1 1 will  wait  here,  ” she 
said,  “but  you  need  not.  Please  go  with 
the  others,  as  you  first  intended;  you  will 
find  me  here  on  your  way  back.” 

“I  shall  stay  with  you/’  repeated  Lu- 
cian. 

She  looked  so  tired  that  they  all  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  a seat  for  her; 
they  made  it  of  the  light  mantles  which 
the  ladies  had  been  carrying  over  their 
arms,  spreading  them  on  the  ground  un- 
der a large  tree  where  there  was  a circle  of 
shade.  Here  she  sat  down,  leaning  against 
the  tree’s  trunk.  ‘ 4 If  you  don’t  go  on  with 
the  others,  Lucian,  I shall  be  perfectly 
wretched,”  she  said.  “There’s  nothing 
in  the  world  the  matter  with  me;  you  have 
seen  me  in  this  way  before,  and  you  know 
it  is  nothing — I have  only  lost  my  breath.” 

“Yes,  I know  it’s  nothing,”  Lucian  an- 
swered, kindly.  “ But  I can  not  leave  you 
here  alone,  Rosalie;  don’t  ask  it.” 

Mr.  Moore,  who  had  been  standing  with 
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his  hands  patiently  folded  over  his  butter- 
fly pole,  now  had  an  inspiration;  it  was 
that  he  himself  should  remain  with  “Cous- 
in Rosalie.’’  “I  have  no  talent  for  sketchy 
ing,”  he  said,  looking  round  upon  them; 
“really  none  whatever,  I assure  you. 
Thus  it  will  be  no  deprivation.  And  I 
have  observed  some  interesting  butterflies 
in  this  neighborhood,  which  I should  like 
to  obtain,  if  possible.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  all  desert  Mr. 
Spenser?”  said  Margaret.  “I  have  no 
doubt  his  sketch  will  be  quite  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  reality.  It’s  very  warm;  I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  (those  not  inspired 
by  artistic  intentions)  care  to  go  further  at 
present.” 

Mrs.  Spenser  watched  her  husband’s 
face.  She  was  afraid  he  would  not  be 
pleased.  But  under  no  circumstances  was 
Lucian  ever  ill-natured.  He  now  made 
all  manner  of  sport  of  their  laziness,  sin- 
gling out  De  Torrez  especially  as  the  tar- 
get for  his  wit.  De  Torrez  grinned — Lu- 
cian was  the  only  person  who  could  bring 
out  that  grin ; then  he  repressed  his  un- 
seemly mirth  by  passing  his  hand  over 
his  face,  the  thumb  on  one  side,  all  the  fin- 
gers on  the  other,  and  letting  them  move 
downward  and  come  together  at  the  chin, 
thus  closing  in  the  grin  on  the  way.  Re- 
stored to  his  usual  demeanor,  he  bowed 
and  was  ready  for  whatever  should  be  the 
ladies’  pleasure.  Their  pleasure,  after  Lu- 
cian’s departure,  was  simply  to  recline  un- 
der the  large  tree.  Mr.  Moore  had  already 
begun  his  search  in  the  neighboringthick- 
ets,  and  was  winding  in  and  out,  now  in 
sight,  now  gone  again,  with  alert  step  and 
hopeful  eye. 

The  three  ladies  sat  idly  perforating  the 
ground  with  the  tips  of  their  closed  para- 
sols. “ What  are  we  going  to  do  now  to 
amuse  ourselves  ?”  said  Garda. 

“ You  think  a good  deal  of  your  amuse- 
ment, don’t  you,  Miss  Thorne  ?”  said  Rosa- 
lie. She  spoke  in  rather  an  acid  tone: 
Lucian,  too,  thought  a good  deal  of  his 
amusement. 

But  Garda  never  noticed  Rosalie’s  in- 
tonations ; acid  or  not,  they  never  seemed 
to  reach  her.  “Yes ; I hate  to  be  just  dull, 
you  know,”  she  answered,  frankly.  “I'd 
much  rather  be  asleep.” 

De  Torrez  was  standing  at  the  edge  of 
their  circle  of  shade  in  his  usual  taut  atti- 
tude. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  De  Torrez,  do  either  sit  down 
or  lie  down,”  urged  Garda.  “ It  tires  me  to 


look  at  you ! If  you  won’t  do  either,  then 
go  and  lean  against  a tree.” 

De  Torrez  looked  about  him  with  serious 
eyes.  There  was  a tree  at  a little  distance 
which  had  no  low  branches ; he  went  over 
and  placed  himself  close  to  it,  his  back  on 
a line  with  the  trunk,  but  without  touch- 
ing it. 

“You’re  not  leaning,”  said  Garda. 
4 4 Lean  back ! Lean !” 

Thus  adjured,  De  Torrez  stiffly  put  his 
head  back  far  enough  to  graze  the  bark. 
But  the  rest  of  his  person  stood  clear. 

“ Oh,  how  f unny  you  always  are !”  said 
Garda,  breaking  into  a peal  of  laughter. 

De  Torrez  did  not  stir.  He  was  very 
happy  to  furnish  amusement,  inscrutable 
as  the  nature  of  it  might  be  (it  never  oc- 
curred to  De  Torrez  that  his  attitudes  were 
peculiar),  for  the  senorita. 

But  Garda  was  now  seized  with  anoth- 
er idea,  which  was  that  they  should  dine 
where  they  were,  instead  of  at  the  shore. 
It  was  much  prettier  here,  as  the  shore 
was  sandy.  The  squatter’s  boys  would  be 
delighted  to  bring  the  baskets.  De  Tor- 
rez, no  longer  required  to  make  a Daphne 
of  himself,  was  detached  from  the  bark 
and  sent  upon  this  errand.  He  was  to 
convoy  back  baskets  and  boys.  Obedient 
as  ever,  he  departed.  And  then  Garda 
relapsed  into  silence.  After  a while  she 
put  her  head  down  on  Margaret’s  lap,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  try  the  condition  that 
was  better  than  being  “just  dull,  you 
know.”  It  was  true  that  they  were  a lit- 
tle dull.  Mr.  Moore  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ; Rosalie  was  never  very  scintillant ; 
Garda  was  apparently  asleep;  Margaret, 
whatever  her  gifts  might  have  been,  could 
not  very  well  be  brilliant  all  alone.  Aft- 
er a while  Garda  suddenly  opened  her  eyes, 
took  up  her  hat,  and  rose. 

“I  think  I will  go  down,  after  all,  and 
join  Mr.  Spenser,”  she  said.  “I  like  to 
watch  him  sketch  so  much.  I’ll  bring  him 
back  in  an  hour  or  so.” 

Rosalie’s  eyes  flashed.  But  she  con- 
trolled herself.  “Aren’t  you  afraid  of  the 
heat?”  she  said. 

4 4 Don’t  go,  Garda,  ” said  Margaret.  4 4 It’s 
very  warm.” 

“You  forget,  you  two,  that  I was  born 
here,  and  like  the  heat,”  said  Garda,  look- 
ing for  her  gloves. 

44  Surely  it  can  not  be  safe  for  you  to  go 
alone,”  pursued  Rosalie.  “We  are  very 
far  from — from  everything  here.” 

“It’s  safe  all  about  Gracias,” answered 
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Garda.  “And  we’re  not  very  far  from 
Lucian  at  least.  I shall  find  him  at  the 
end  of  the  path;  it  goes  only  there.” 

It  was  a simple  slip  of  the  tongue.  She 
had  talked  so  constantly  of  him,  and  al- 
ways as  “Lucian,”  to  Margaret  and  Win- 
throp  the  winter  before,  that  it  was  nat- 
ural for  her  to  use  the  name.  She  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  using  it  merely  to 
Tex  Mrs.  Spenser.  To  begin  with,  she 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  for 
Mrs.  Spenser ; not  even  the  trouble  to 
vex  her. 

“I  fear  Lucian,  as  you  call  him,  will 
hardly  appreciate  your  kindness,”  respond- 
ed Rosalie,  stiffly.  “ He  is  fond  of  sketch- 
ing by  himself.  And  especially,  when  he 
has  once  begun,  he  can  not  bear  to  be  in- 
terrupted.” 

“I  shall  not  interrupt  him,”  said  Gar- 
da. “I  hardly  think  he  calls  me  an  in- 
terruption.” 

She  spoke  carelessly.  And  her  careless- 
ness about  it  increased  Mrs.  Spenser's  in- 
ward indignation. 

“Do  you  sanction  this  wild-goose  chase, 
Mrs.  Harold?”  she  said,  turning  to  Mar- 
garet. 

“No,  no;  Garda  is  not  really  going,  I 
think,”  Margaret  answered. 

“Yes,  Margaret,  this  time  I am,”  said 
Garda’s  undisturbed  voice. 

Mrs.  Spenser  waited  a moment.  Then 
she  rose.  “We  will  all  go,”  she  said,  with 
a good  deal  of  dignity.  “ I could  not  feel 
easy,  and  I don't  think  Mrs.  Harold  could, 
to  have  you  go  alone,  Miss  Thorne.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  there  is  to  be  afraid 
of — unless  you  mean  poor  Lucian,”  said 
Garda,  laughing  a little. 

Mrs.  Spenser  rested  her  hands  upon  her 
arms  with  a firm  pressure,  the  right  hand 
on  the  top  of  the  left  arm,  the  left  hand 
under  the  right  arm  as  a support.  In  this 
pose  (which  gave  her  a majestic  appear- 
ance) she  left  the  shade,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  path. 

“I’m  afraid  you  will  suffer  from  the 
heat,”  said  Garda,  guilelessly.  It  really 
was  guileless  — a guileless  indifference. 
But  to  a dark,  easily  flushed  woman  it 
sounded  much  like  malice. 

They  had  gone  but  a short  distance 
when  Garda’s  prophecy  came  true;  the 
deep  red  hue  re  appeared ; it  was  even 
darker  than  before.  Margaret  was  alarm- 
ed. “Do  go  back  to  the  shade,”  she 
urged. 

Mrs.  Spenser,  who  had  stopped  for  a 


moment,  glanced  at  her  strangely.  “I 
am  perfectly  well,”  she  answered,  in  a 
husky  whisper. 

Margaret  looked  at  Garda,  who  was 
standing  at  a little  distance,  waiting.  The 
girl,  who  was  much  amused  by  this  scene, 
mutely  laughed  and  shook  her  head;  ev- 
idently she  would  not  yield. 

“I  will  go  on  with  Garda,”  Margaret 
said ; “ but  I do  beg  you  not  to  attempt  it, 
Mrs.  Spenser.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  are  going,”  murmured  Ro- 
salie, her  eyes  still  shining  strangely  from 
her  copper-colored  face. 

“Yes,  I am  going,”  answered  Margaret, 
with  decision. 

Rosalie  said  something  about  its  being 
“ much  better,”  as  the  road  was  “so  lone- 
ly”; and  then,  turning,  she  made  her  way 
back  to  the  tree. 

“It’s  not  like  you,  Garda,  to  be  so  will- 
ful,” said  Margaret,  when  she  was  out  of 
hearing. 

“Why,  yes,  it  is.  Your  will  is  nice 
and  beautiful,  so  I don’t  come  into  con- 
flict with  it;  hers  isn’t,  so  I do.  I don't 
weigh  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
and  I don’t  mind  the  heat.  Why,  then, 
should  I sit  under  a tree  forever  because 
she  has  to  ?” 

“I  wish  you  would  sit  under  it  to  oblige 
me.” 

“It  isn’t  to  oblige  you;  it’s  to  oblige 
Mrs.  Rosalie.  I can’t  possibly  take  the 
trouble  to  oblige  a Mrs.  Rosalie.  You 
don’t  really  mind  the  sun  any  more  than 
I do, you  slim  fair  thing!  it’s  all  pretense. 
Let  red  people  sit  under  trees;  you  and  I 
will  go  on.”  She  put  her  arm  round  Mar- 
garet and  drew  her  forward.  “ Don’t  be 
vexed  with  me ; you  know  I love  you  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  on  earth.” 

“ Yet  never  wish  to  please  me.” 

“Yes,  I do.  But  I please  you  as  I am. 
Is  that  impertinent  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Margaret,  gravely. 

“It’s  your  fault,  then;  you’ve  spoiled 
me.  When  have  you  done  one  thing  or 
said  one  thing  through  all  this  long  sum- 
mer which  was  not  the  sweetest  kindness 
to  me  ? Nobody  in  the  world,  Margaret, 
has  ever  dreamed  of  being  as  devoted  to 
me  as  you  have  been.  And  if  that’s  im- 
pertinent too — the  saying  so — I can’t  help 
it:  it’s  true.” 

Margaret  made  no  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, which  had  been  made  without  the 
least  vanity;  it  had  been  made,  indeed, 
with  a detached  impartiality  which  was 
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remarkable,  as  though  the  girl  had  been 
speaking  of  some  one  else. 

Rosalie  watched  their  two  figures  go 
down  the  path  out  of  sight.  A few  min- 
utes later  Mr.  Moore  made  a brief  appear- 
ance, flying  with  extended  pole  across  the 
glade  like  a man  possessed.  But  he  had 
seen  that  she  was  alone,  and  he  therefore 
returned,  after  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
catching  his  prey.  He  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  read  the 
Westover  Manuscript. 

Margaret  and  Garda  reached  the  paths 
end — it  ended  in  a wood — and  found  Lu- 
cian sketching. 

“Ali-h-h!  curiosity!”  he  said,  as  they 
came  up. 

“Yes,”  answered  Garda,  seating  herself 
on  the  ground  beside  him,  and,  as  usual, 
taking  off  her  hat;  “I  never  was  so  curi- 
ous in  my  life.  Show  me  your  sketch, 
please.” 

He  held  it  toward  her. 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  bent  from  his 
camp-stool.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
curious  as  her  previous  statement  had 
seemed  to  indicate.  She  smiled  and  fell 
into  her  old  silence  again  as  he  returned 
to  his  work,  that  old  silence  of  tranquil 
enjoyment,  leaving  Margaret  to  carry  on 
the  conversation,  in  case  she  should  wish 
for  conversation. 

Apparently  Margaret  wished  for  it.  She 
too  was  resting  in  the  shade.  She  spoke 
of  various  things — of  the  large  white  bird 
they  had  seen  sitting  on  its  nest,  which 
had  been  constructed  across  the  whole  top 
of  a small  tree,  so  that  the  white-bosomed 
mother  sat  enthroned  amid  the  green ; of 
the  song  of  the  mocking-bird,  which  had 
made  a greater  impression  upon  her  than 
anything  in  Florida. 

“Excuse  my  straying  answers,”  said 
Lucian,  after  a while.  “ However,  paint- 
ing is  not  so  bad  as  solitaire.  Did  you  ever 
have  the  felicity  of  conversing  with  a 
friend  (generally  a lady)  while  a third 
person  is  engaged  at  the  same  table  with 
that  interesting  game  ? Your  lady  listens 
to  you  with  apparent  attention,  you  are 
led  on,  perhaps,  to  talk  your  best,  when 
suddenly,' as  you  least  expect  it,  her  hand 
gives  a swoop  down  on  her  friend’s 
spread-out  cards,  she  moves  one  of  them 
quickly,  with  a 4 There !’  or  else  an  inar- 
ticulate little  murmur  of  triumph  over 
his  heedlessness,  and  then  transfers  her 
gaze  back  to  you  again,  with  an  innocent 
candor  which  seems  to  say  that  it  has 


never  been  abstracted.  I don’t  know  any- 
thing pleasanter  than  conversation  under 
such  circumstances.” 

Margaret  laughed.  “ Fm  afraid  my  re- 
marks have  been  as  astray  as  your  an- 
swers,” she  said.  “Come,  Garda,  let  us 
go  and  have  a nearer  look.”  For  Lu- 
cian had  placed  himself  at  some  distance 
from  the  tomb;  he  was  giving  a view  of 
it  at  the  end  of  a forest  vista. 

But  Garda  did  not  care  for  a nearer 
look.  She  had  seen  the  old  tomb  many 
times. 

“Let  us  make  a wreath  for  it,  then, 
while  Mr.  Spenser  is  sketching.  So  that 
it  can  feel  that  for  once — ” 

“ It's  too  old  to  feel,” said  Garda. 

Margaret,  who  had  risen,  went  to  look 
at  the  sketch  over  Lucian’s  shoulder. 
“Why  not  put  Garda  in  ?”  she  suggested. 
“She  could  be  bending  over  as  if  looking 
for  the  name, 4 Et  in  Arcadia,’  you  know.” 

“There  isn’t  any  name,”  said  Garda, 
“and  I don’t  want  to  be  in.” 

Margaret  gathered  a quantity  of  a 
glossy-leaved  vine  which  was  growing 
over  some  bushes  near.  “ I shall  make  a 
wreath,  even  if  you  don’t,”  she  said.  And 
she  sat  down  and  began  her  task. 

“I  think  this  will  do,”  said  Lucian,  aft- 
er another  ten  minutes,  surveying  his 
work.  “I  can  finish  it  up  at  home.” 

Margaret  threw  down  her  vines,  and  be- 
gan to  collect  his  scattered  possessions. 

“ Don’t  go  yet ; it's  so  lovely  here,”  said 
Garda.  “ Make  a second  sketch  for  me.” 

“I  will  copy  you  one  from  this,”  he  an- 
swered. 

“No.  I want  one  made  especially  for 
me,  even  if  it's  only  a beginning;  and  I 
want  it  made  here.” 

44  But  we  really  ought  to  be  going  back, 
Garda,”  said  Margaret. 

“I  never  want  to  go  back,”  Garda  de- 
clared. She  laughed  as  she  said  it.  But 
she  looked  at  Lucian  with  the  same  serene 
content  in  her  eyes.  It  was  very  infec- 
tious; he  sank  down  on  his  camp-stool, 
and  began  again. 

Margaret  stood  a moment  as  if  uncer- 
tain. Then  she  sat  down  beside  Garda, 
and  went  on  with  her  wreath. 

44  How  perfectly  still  it  is  here !”  said  Lu- 
cian. 4 4 Florida's  a very  still  land.  There 
are  no  hot  sounds  any  more  than  cold 
ones.  What’s  your  idea  of  the  hottest 
sound  you  know,  Mrs.  Harold  ?” 

Margaret  considered.  “The  sound — 
coming  in  through  your  closed  green 
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bliuds  on  a warm  summer  afternoon 
when  you  want  to  sleep — of  a stone-ma- 
son chipping  away  on  a large  block  of 
stone  somewhere  outside  in  the  hot  sun.” 

“Good!  Do  you  know  the  peculiar 
odor  made  by  summer  rain  on  those  same 
green  blinds  you  speak  of  ? Dusty  ones  ?” 

“They  needn't  be  dusty.  Yes,  I know 
it  well.” 

1 4 I’m  afraid  you’re  an  observer.  I hope 
you  don’t  turn  the  talent  toward  nature  ?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  people  who  observe  nature 
don’t  observe  their  fellow-man ; the  more 
devoted  you  are  to  rocks  and  trees,  and 
zoophytes  and  moths,  the  less  you  care  for 
human  beings ; bless  you ! didn’t  you  know 
that?  You  get  to  thinking  of  them  in 
general,  lumping  them  as  ‘humanity.’ 
But  you  always  think  of  the  zoophytes  in 
minutest  particulars.” 

“ I’ve  changed  my  mind,”  said  Garda. 
“ Never  mind  sketching  the  tomb;  sketch 
me.” 

Both  Margaret  and  Lucian  looked  at 
her.  She  appeared  to  have  heard  nothing 
that  they  had  been  saying;  she  was  sitting 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  one  knee, 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  downcast. 

“Sketch  you  ?”  Lucian  repeated. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  without  looking 
up.  “ Please  begin  at  once.” 

“In  that  attitude ?” 

“You  may  choose  your  attitude.” 

“ Oh,  if  I may  choose!”  he  said,  spring- 
ing up.  He  stood  for  a moment  looking 
at  her  as  she  sat  there.  Unrepressed  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty  shone  in  his  eyes. 
“There  isn’t  one  of  them  but  would  envy 
xne!”  he  said,  bringing  one  hand  down 
upon  the  other.  His  action  was  uncon- 
scious; he  was  thinking  of  the  great  por- 
trait painters  of  Paris,  whose  work  he  in- 
tensely admired. 

“Never  mind  ‘them.’  It’s  you,”  said 
Garda. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  could  paint  por- 
traits, Mr.  Spenser,”  remarked  Margaret. 

“I  can  now;  at  least  I shall  try,”  he 
answered,  with  enthusiasm.  “Will  you 
give  me  all  the  sittings  I want,  Miss 
Thorne  ?” 

“Yes.  This  is  the  first.” 

“To-morrow — ” began  Margaret. 

4 4 Do  you  want  me  to  keep  this  position  ?” 
said  Garda,  looking  up  at  Lucian. 

“Yes  — no.  I think  I’ll  take  Mrs. 
Harold's  idea;  it  shall  be  an  American 
Poussin — ‘I  too  have  been  in’  Florida! 


Come  over  to  the  tomb,  please.”  In  his 
eagerness  he  put  out  his  hands,  took  hers, 
assisted  her  to  rise,  and  they  went  toward 
the  tomb.  Here  he  placed  her  in  two  or 
three  different  positions;  but  was  satisfied 
with  none  of  them. 

Margaret  had  made  no  further  objec- 
tions. She  followed  them  slowly.  Then 
her  manner  changed,  and  she  gave  her  as- 
sistance and  advice.  “She  should  be  car- 
rying flowers,  I think,”  she  suggested. 

“Yes;  orange  branches — I see  them,” 
said  Lucian. 

“But  as  for  the  attitude — perhaps  we 
had  better  leave  it  to  her.  Suppose  your- 
self, Garda,  to  be  particularly  happy — ” 

“I’m  happy  now,”  said  the  girl.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  the  old  tomb’s  edge, 
and  folded  her  hands. 

“Well,  more  joyous,  then.” 

“I’m  joyous.”  And  she  continued  to 
look  at  Lucian  with  the  same  tranquil 
gaze. 

“ I shall  never  finish  my  legend  if  you 
interrupt  me  so,”  said  Margaret,  putting 
her  hand  on  Garda’s  shoulder.  “ Listen. 
You  are  on  your  way  home  from  an  Ar- 
cadian revel,  with  some  shepherds  who  are 
playing  on  their  pipes,  when  you  come 
suddenly  upon  an  old  tomb  in  the  forest. 
No  one  knows  who  lies  there;  you  stop  a 
moment  to  make  out  the  inscription,  which 
is  barely  legible,  and  it  tells  you,  4 1 too 
lived  in — ” 

“ Florida,”  said  Lucian. 

44 1 am  to  do  that?”  asked  Garda,  look- 
ing at  him. 

He  nodded.  She  went  back,  took  Mar- 
garet’s nearly  finished  wreath  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  gathered  vines,  and  returning 
to  the  tomb,  one  arm  loaded  with  them, 
the  long  sprays  falling  over  her  dress,  she 
laid  her  other  hand  on  Lucian’s  shoulder, 
and  drawing  him  near  the  old  stones, 
clung  to  him  a little  as  if  half  afraid, 
bending  her  head  at  the  same  time  as 
though  reading  the  inscription  which  was 
supposed  to  be  written  there.  The  atti- 
tude was  extremely  graceful,  ahalf-shrink- 
ing,  half-fascinated  curiosity.  “This  it?” 
she  asked. 

44  Not  the  least  in  the  world ! What  has 
Mr.  Spenser  to  do  with  it  ?”  said  Margaret. 

44  He’s  the  Arcadian  shepherds.” 

“Let  me  place  you.”  And  Margaret 
drew  her  away. 

Garda  yielded  passively.  Nothingcould 
have  been  sweeter  than  the  expression  of 
her  face  when  Margaret  had  at  length  sat- 
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isfied  herself  as  regarded  position.  The 
girl  stood  behind  the  tomb,  which  rose  a 
little  higher  than  her  knees ; she  rested  one 
hand  on  its  gray  edge,  holding  the  wreath 
on  her  other  arm,  which  was  pressed 
against  her  breast. 

“You  ought  to  be  looking  down,”  said 
Margaret. 

But  Garda  did  not  look  down. 

“She  is  supposed  to  have  read  the  in- 
scription, and  to  be  musing  over  it,”  sug- 
gested Lucian. 

He  fell  to  work  immediately. 

“We  have  been  here  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  we  promised  to  be  back  in  an 
hour — remember  that,  Mr.  Spenser,”  said 
Margaret,  who  had  seated  herself  under  a 
tree  near  him. 

4 4 The  bare  outlines,”  murmured  Lucian. 

He  did  not  appear  to  wish  to  speak.  As 
for  Garda,  she  looked  as  though  she  should 
never  speak  again;  she  looked  like  a pic- 
ture more  than  a real  presence— a picture, 
but  not  of  nineteenth-century  painting. 
She  did  not  stir.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  a 
wonderful  light.  After  a while  it  seemed 
to  oppress  Margaret — this  glowing  vision 
beside  the  gray  tomb  in  the  still  wood. 
She  rose  and  went  to  Lucian,  watching 
him  work.  She  began  to  talk.  “ It’s  for- 
tunate that  you  have  already  sketched  the 
tomb,”  she  said;  “ you  can  use  that  sketch 
for  the  details.” 

He  did  not  reply.  Garda's  softly  fixed 
eyes  seemed  to  hold  him  bound. 

Margaret  looked  at  her  watch.  Then 
she  went  to  Garda,  took  the  wreath  from 
her,  and,  putting  her  arm  in  hers,  led  her 
back  toward  the  path.  “ I am  obliged  to 
use  force,”  she  said.  “ The  sitting  is  de- 
clared over.” 

“Till  the  next,  then,”  said  Garda  to  Lu- 
cian. 

As  he  began  to  pack  up  his  sketching 
materials,  Margaret  went  back  and  hung 
her  wreath  upon  the  old  stones.  “In 
some  future  world  that  shade  will  come 
and  thank  me,”  she  said. 

Then  they  left  the  wood,  and  started 
down  the  path  on  their  way  back  to  the 
shore. 

They  found  Mrs.  Spenser  with  both  com- 
plexion and  temper  improved.  Her  great- 
est wish  always  was  to  hide  her  jealousies 
from  Lucian,  and  this  time  she  succeeded. 
Mr.  Moore  had  made  a fire  at  a distance, 
and  boiled  their  coffee.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged in  grilling  their  cold  meat  by  spear- 
ing each  slice  with  the  freshly  peeled  end 


of  one  of  the  long  stiff  leaf-stalks  of  the 
saw-palmetto.  These  impromptu  toasting- 
forks  of  his,  four  feet  in  height,  he  had 
stuck  in  the  ground  in  an  even  circle  all 
round  the  fire,  their  heads  bending  slight- 
ly toward  the  flame;  when  one  side  of 
their  range  of  slices  was  browned,  he  deft- 
ly turned  each  slice  with  a fork,  so  as  to 
give  the  other  side  its  share. 

De  Torrez  had  made  no  attempts  as  re- 
garded grilling  and  boiling;  he  and  Rosa- 
lie had  spent  the  time  in  conversation. 
Rosalie  had,  in  fact,  detained  him,  when, 
after  bringing  the  boys  and  baskets  safely 
to  her  glade,  he  had  looked  meditatively 
down  the  road  which  led  to  the  old  tomb. 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  Alhambra  ?” 
she  asked,  earnestly. 

The  Alhambra  and  the  Inquisition  were 
her  two  Spanish  topics. 

“I  have  not  thought  of  it,”  De  Torrez 
mildly  replied. 

“Well,  the  Inquisition,  then;  what  do 
you  think  of  the  Inquisition  ? I am  sure 
you  must  have  studied  the  subject,  and  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  your  real  opin- 
ion.” (She  was  determined  to  keep  him 
from  following  Garda.) 

De  Torrez  reflected  a moment.  “It 
would  take  some  time,”  he  observed,  with 
another  glance  down  the  road. 

“The  more  the  better,”  said  Rosalie. 
This  sounded  effusive ; and  as  she  was  so 
loyal  to  Lucian  that  everything  she  did 
was  scrupulously  conformed  to  that  feel- 
ing, from  the  way  she  wore  her  bonnet  to 
the  colors  she  selected  for  her  gloves,  she 
added,  immediately  and  rather  coldly,  “It 
is  a subject  in  which  I have  been  interest- 
ed for  year 8.” 

De  Torrez  looked  at  her  with  gloom. 
He  wished  that  she  had  not  been  interest- 
ed in  it  so  long,  or  else  that  she  could 
be  interested  longer,  carrying  it  over  iuto 
the  future.  The  present  he  yearned  for; 
he  wanted  to  follow  that  road. 

But  Rosalie  sat  there  inflexible  as  Fate, 
and  he  was  chivalrous  to  all  women,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young.  He  noticed  that 
she  was  very  strongly  buttoned  into  her 
dress.  And  then  he  gave  her  the  opinion 
she  asked  for.  He  was  still  giving  it 
when  the  sketching  party  returned. 

Lucian  was  in  gayest  spirits.  He  seized 
the  coffee-pot.  ‘ 4 No  one  should  be  trusted 
to  pour  out  coffee,”  he  said,  4 4 but  a genuine 
lover  of  the  beverage,  such  as  myself.  See 
the  people  pour  out  who  are  not  real  coffee- 
drinkers  themselves;  they  pour  stingily, 
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reluctantly;  they  give  you  cold  coffee,  or 
coffee  half  milk,  or  cups  half  full.  They 
‘can  not  understand’  how  you  can  wish 
for  more.  Coffee  doesn’t  agree  with  them 
very  well;  they  find  it,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  believe — in  fact  they  never  do  be- 
lieve— that  it  should  really  agree  with 
you.  It  may  have  been  all  talked  over 
in  the  family  circle,  and  a fair  generosity 
on  the  part  of  that  non-loving  pourer 
guaranteed ; but  I tell  you  that  in  spite  of 
everything,  guarantees  or  no  guarantees, 
invariably  she  will  scrimp.” 

Mr.  Moore,  a delicate  pink  flush  on  his 
cheeks,  now  came  up  with  his  grilled 
slices,  which  proved  to  be  excellent. 

“ My  cousin,  you  are  a wonderful  per- 
son,” said  Lucian. 

Mr.  Moore  made  a little  disclaiming 
murmur  in  his  throat;  “Er-um,  er-um,” 
he  said,  waving  his  hand  in  a deprecatory 

way. 

“ But  you  ought  to  have  been  a French- 
man,” pursued  Lucian. 

Mr.  Moore  opened  his  eyes. 

“Because  then  your  goodness  would 
have  been  so  resplendent,  my  cousin.  As 
it  is,  it  shines  on  an  American  back- 
ground, and  eight-tenths  of  native-born 
Americans  are  good  men.” 

“ Yes,  we  have,  I think,  a high  standard 
of  morality,”  said  Mr.  Moore,  with  appro- 
bation. 

“And  also  a high  standard  of  splen- 
dor,” continued  Lucian;  “we  are,  I am 
sure,  the  most  splendid  nation  in  the 
world.  Some  years  ago,  my  cousin,  a 
clergyman  at  the  West  was  addressing 
his  congregation  on  a bright  Su nday  morn- 
ing; he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with- 
out notes,  and  of  preaching  what  are  call- 
ed practical  sermons.  Wishing  to  give 
an  example  of  appropriate  Christian  sim- 
plicity, he  began  a sentence  as  follows: 
4 For  instance,  my  friends,  none  of  you 
would  think  of  coming  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in’ — here  he  saw  a glitter  from  dia- 
mond ear-rings  in  several  directions— 4 of 
coming  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  I say, 
in’ — here  he  caught  the  gleam  from  a 
number  of  breastpins — ‘in’ — here  two  or 
three  hands,  from  which  the  gloves  had 
been  removed,  stirring  by  chance,  sent 
back  to  him  rays  from  wrists  as  well  as 
fingers — 4 in  tiaras  of  diamonds,  my 
friends,’  he  concluded  at  last,  desperate- 
ly. His  congregation  had  on  there,  be- 
fore his  eyes,  every  other  known  arrange- 
ment of  the  stone.” 
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Mr.  Moore  smiled  slightly— just  enough 
not  to  be  disagreeable.  Then  he  turned 
the  conversation.  Mr.  Moore  was  strong 
at  that;  he  thought  it  a great  moral  en- 
gine, and  had  often  wondered  (to  Penelo- 
pe) that  it  was  not  employed  oftener.  For 
instance,  in  difficult  cases:  if  violent  lan- 
guage were  being  used  in  one’s  presence 
— turn  the  conversation  ; in  family  quar- 
rels and  disagreements — the  same;  in  po- 
litical discussions  of  a heated  nature,  in 
company  that  had  become  too  convivial 
— surely  there  could  be  no  method  so  sim- 
ple or  so  efficacious. 

It  proved  efficacious  now  in  the  face  of 
Lucian’s  frivolity.  “Our  next  course” 
(this  was  the  turning)  “will  consist  of 
oysters,”  he  remarked,  with  decision. 

“ Where  are  they  ?”  demanded  Lucian, 
hungrily. 

“For  the  present  concealed;  I con- 
jectured that  the  sight  of  two  fires  might 
prove  oppressive.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, have  been  well  made;  they  are  in 
progress  behind  that  far  thicket,  and  the 
sons  of  the  squatter  are  in  charge.” 

The  sons  of  the  squatter  being  sum- 
moned by  what  Mr.  Moore  called  “yodel- 
ing,”  a pastoral  cry  which  he  sounded 
forth  unexpectedly  and  wildly  between 
his  two  hands,  brought  the  hot  rocks  to 
the  company  by  the  simple  process  of 
tumbling  them  into  a piece  of  sackcloth 
and  dragging  them  over  the  ground. 
They  were  really  rocks,  fragments  broken 
off,  studded  with  small  oysters.  Many 
parts  of  the  lagoon  were  lined  with  these 
miniature  peaks.  Mr.  Moore  produced 
oyster-knives;  and,  with  the  best  con- 
science in  the  world,  they  added  another 
to  the  shell  heaps  of  Florida  for  the  la- 
bors of  future  antiquarians. 

And  then  presently  they  embarked. 
The  sun  was  sinking;  they  floated  away 
from  the  squatter’s  camp,  down  the  wind- 
ing creek  between  the  leaning  palmettoes, 
across  the  salt-marsh,  over  which  the  crows 
were  now  flying  in  a long  line,  and  out 
upon  the  sunset-tinted  lagoon.  The  Em - 
peradora  was  waiting  for  them.  It  was 
moonlight  when  they  reached  home. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  next  afternoon  Margaret  was  stroll- 
ing in  the  old  garden  of  East  Angels.  The 
place  now  belonged  to  Evert  Winthrop; 
but  it  had  not  pleased  him  to  make  many 
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changes,  and  the  garden  remained  almost 
as  much  of  a blooming  wilderness  as  be- 
fore. When  at  home  (and  it  was  seldom 
that  she  was  absent  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  she  had  been  the  previous  day) 
Margaret  was  occupied  at  this  hour;  it 
was  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Rutherford  liked 
to  have  “some  one”  read  to  her.  This 
“ some  one”  was  always  her  niece.  But 
Aunt  Katrina  never  allowed  the  fact  to 
pass  into  the  domain  of  fixed  arrange- 
ments. She  kindly  accepted  Margaret 
each  afternoon  as  provisional  reader  for 
that  day,  and  she  always  spoke  as  though 
there  were  four  or  five  other  persons  most 
anxious  to  take  her  place.  In  reality  she 
would  not  have  listened  three  minutes  to 
any  one  else. 

Poor  Aunt  Katrina  had  been  a close 
prisoner  all  summer;  an  affection  of  the 
spine  had  prostrated  her  so  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  leave  East  Angels,  or  her 
bed.  Everything  that  care  or  money  could 
do  for  her  had  been  done,  WintHrop  hav- 
ing sent  North  for  “fairly  shiploads  of 
every  known  luxury,”  as  Betty  Carew  de- 
clared, “so  that  it  makes  a real  my  ship 
comes  from  India,  you  know,  loaded  with 
everything  under  the  sun,  from  brass  beds 
down  to  verily  ice-cream /”  It  was  true 
that  a schooner  had  brought  ice.  And 
many  articles  had  been  sent  down  from 
New  York  by  sea.  The  interior  of  the  old 
house  now  showed  its  three  eras  of  occu- 
pation, as  an  old  Roman  tower  shows  its 
antique  travertine  at  the  base,  its  mediaeval 
sides,  and  modern  top.  In  the  lower  rooms 
and  in  all  the  corridors  and  halls  there  re- 
mained the  original  Spanish  bareness,  the 
cool  open  spaces  empty  of  furniture.  Then 
came  the  attempted  prettinesses  of  Mrs. 
Thorne,  chiefly  manifested  in  toilet  tables 
made  out  of  wooden  boxes,  covered  with 
blue  paper  - cambric,  and  ruffled  and 
flounced  in  white  muslin,  in  a large  vari- 
ety of  table  mats,  in  pincushions,  in  paste- 
board brackets  adorned  with  woollen  em- 
broidery, and  in  an  infinite  succession  of 
tidies  pinned  to  everything  that  could  hold 
a pin.  Last  of  all,  incongruously  placed 
here  and  there,  came  the  modern  furni- 
ture which  had  been  ordered  from  the 
North  by  Winthrop  when  Dr.  Kirby  final- 
ly said  that  Mrs.  Rutherford  would  not  be 
able  to  leave  East  Angels  for  many  a 
month  to  come. 

The  thick  walls  of  the  old  house,  the 
sea-breeze,  the  spaciousness  of  her  shaded 
room,  together  with  her  own  reduced  con- 


dition, had  prevented  the  invalid  from 
feeling  the  heat.  Margaret  and  Win- 
throp, who  had  not  left  her,  had  learned 
to  lead  the  life  which  the  residents  led; 
they  went  out  in  the  early  morning,  and 
again  at  night-fall,  but  through  the  sunny 
hours  they  kept  within-doors;  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  no  one  stirred ; even  the 
negroes  slept.  Several  of  the  rooms  had 
been  fitted  up  with  broad  square  fans  sus- 
pended in  a swinging  frame  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  moved  by  means  of  a long  cord, 
which  was  slowly  pulled,  when  the  fans 
were  in  motion,  by  a little  negro  boy  at- 
tired in  white  linen,  and  squatted  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor — like  a little  East-In- 
dian  image,  Margaret  always  thought. 
These  small  boys  (two  of  them  were 
Looth’s)  were  in  Telano's  charge.  He 
drilled  them  as  though  they  had  been  a 
regiment.  Already  they  were  immovably 
serious  when  on  duty,  and  rolled  their 
eyes  solemnly;  they  had  manners  much 
like  liis,  and  therefore  (according  to  Celes- 
tine)  like  those  of  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  trouble  with  the  spine  had  declared 
itself  on  the  very  day  Winthrop  had  an- 
nounced his  engagement  to  the  group  of 
waiting  friends  at  the  lower  door;  the 
news,  therefore,  had  not  been  repeated  in 
the  sick-room.  Mrs.  Rutherford  did  not 
knowr  it  even  now.  Her  convalescence 
was  but  just  beginning;  throughout  the 
summer,  and  more  than  ever  at  present. 
Dr.  Kirby  told  them, the  hope  of  permanent 
recovery  for  her  lay  in  the  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, mental  as  well  as  physical,  in 
which  they  should  be  able  to  maintain 
her,  day  by  day.  Winthrop  and  Marga- 
ret knew  that  tranquillity  would  be  at  an 
end  if  she  should  learn  what  had  happen- 
ed ; they  therefore  took  care  that  she  should 
not  learn.  There  was,  indeed,  no  occasion 
for  hurry ; there  was  to  be  no  talk  of  mar- 
riage until  Garda  should  be  at  least  eight- 
een. In  the  mean  time  Aunt  Katrina 
lived,  in  one  way,  in  the  most  complete 
luxury.  She  had  now  but  little  pain,  and 
endless  was  the  skill,  endless  the  patience, 
with  which  the  six  people  who  were  de- 
voted to  her  — Margaret,  Winthrop,  Dr. 
Kirby,  Betty  Carew,  Celestine,  and  Looth 
— labored  to  maintain  her  serenity  unbro- 
ken, to  increase  and  vary  her  few  plea- 
sures. Betty,  it  is  true,  had  to  stop  out- 
side the  door  each  time  she  came,  and 
press  back  almost  literally,  with  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  the  danger  of  betraying 
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the  happiness  of  “dear  Evert”  and  “ dar- 
ling Garda”  through  her  own  inadvert- 
ence. But  her  genuine  affection  for  Ka- 
trina accomplished  the  miracle  of  making 
her  for  the  time  being  almost  advertent, 
though  there  was  sure  to  a vast  verbal  ex- 
pansion afterward,  when  she  had  left  the 
room,  which  was  not  unlike  the  physical 
one  that  ensued  when  she  released  herself, 
after  paying  a visit  or  receiving  company, 
from  her  own  tightly  fitting  best  gown. 

In  her  lassitude,  Aunt  Katrina  had  gone 
back  to  some  of  the  tastes  of  her  youth ; 
the  romance  which  Margaret  was  now 
reading  aloud  to  her  was  one  to  which 
she  had  been  devoted  when  she  was  still 
Katrina  Beekman ; it  bore  the  title  Santo 
Sebastiano . To-day  she  had  felt  sudden- 
ly tired,  and  the  reading  had  been  post- 
poned ; Margaret  had  come  out  to  the  gar- 
den, hoping  to  hear  the  mocking-birds. 
She  strolled  down  a path  which  had  re- 
cently been  re-opened  to  the  garden’s 
northern  end.  Here  there  was  a high 
hedge,  before  which  she  paused  for  a mo- 
ment to  look  at  a sensitive-plant  which 
was  growing  against  the  green.  With  a 
start,  suddenly  she  became  conscious  that 
she  heard  the  sound  of  low  voices  outside. 
Tlken  followed  a laugh  which  she  was  sure 
she  knew  well.  She  stepped  across  the 
boundary  ditch,  full  of  bloom,  and  looked 
through  the  foliage.  Beyond  was  an  old 
field;  then  another  high  hedge.  Outside 
the  second  hedge  began  the  barren.  In 
the  old  field,  a little  to  the  right,  there  was 
a thicket,  and  here,  protected  by  its  cres- 
cent-shaped bend,  which  inclosed  them 
both  in  its  half-circle,  were  Garda  and 
Lucian.  Lucian  was  sketching  his  com- 
panion. 

Only  the  sound  of  their  voices  reached 
Margaret,  not  their  words.  She  looked 
at  them  for  a moment.  Then  she  stepped 
back  over  the  ditch,  passed  through  the 
garden,  and  returned  to  the  house,  where 
she  seated  herself  on  a stone  bench  which 
stood  near  the  lower  door.  Here  she 
waited  half  an  hour.  Then  Garda  appear- 
ed. She  was  alone. 

Margaret  rose,  went  to  meet  her,  and 
putting  her  arm  in  hers,  turned  her  toward 
the  orange  walk.  “Come  and  stroll 
awhile,”  she  said. 

“You  are  tired,  Margaret;  I wish  you 
didn’t  have  so  much  care,”  said  Garda, 
affectionately,  as  she  looked  at  her.  4 4 Mrs. 
Kutlierford  isn’t  worse,  I hope  ?” 

“No;  she  is  sleeping,”  Margaret  an- 
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swered.  After  a pause : 4 4 You  heard  from 
Evert  this  morning,  I believe  ?” 

“ Yes;  didn’t  I show  you  the  letter  ? I 
meant  to.  I think  it’s  in  my  pocket  now,  ” 
and  searching,  she  produced  a crumpled 
missive. 

Margaret  took  it ; mechanically  her  fin- 
gel's  smoothed  out  its  creases,  but  she  did 
not  open  it.  “You  have  been  out  for  a 
walk  ?”  she  said  at  last,  with  something  of 
an  effort. 

But  Garda  did  not  notice  the  effort: 
she  was  enjoying  her  own  life  very  fully 
that  afternoon.  44 No,”  she  answered. 

Then  she  laughed.  “You  could  not  pos- 
sibly guess  where  I have  been.” 

“ I am  afraid  I couldn’t  make  the  effort 
to-day.” 

44  And  you  shall  not— I’ll  tell  you;  I’ve 
been  in  the  green  studio.  Fortunately 
you  haven’t  the  least  idea  where  that  is.” 

44  Have  you  taken  to  painting,  then  ?” 

44 No;  painting  has  taken  to  me.  Lu- 
cian has  been  here.” 

44 1 didn’t  see  him ; when  did  he  come  ?” 

“About  two  hours  ago,  I should  say. 

You  didn’t  see  him  because  he  did  not 
come  to  the  house.  I met  him  in — in  the 
green  studio,  of  course.  I gave  him  an- 
other sitting.” 

“Then  you  expected  him?”  said  Mar- 
garet, looking  at  her. 

“Yes ; we  made  the  arrangement  in  the 
only  instant  you  gave  us  yesterday — when 
you  went  to  hang  your  wreath  on  that  old 
tomb.” 

44  Why  was  it  necessary  to  be  so  secret 
about  it  ? Am  I such  an  ogre  ?” 

44  No;  you’re  a fairy  godmother.  But 
you  would  have  objected  to  it,  and  spoiled 
it  all  beforehand.  You  know  you  would,” 
said  Garda,  w ith  gay  accusation. 

Margaret’s  eyes  w^ere  following  the  lit- 
tle inequalities  of  the  ground  before  them 
as  they  advanced. 

“Perhaps  you  could  have  brought  me 
round,”  she  answered.  44  At  any  rate, 
you  must  admit  me  to  the  next  sitting.” 

“No;  that  I can  not  do,  Margaret;  so 
don’t  ask  me.  I love  to  be  with  you,  and 
I love  to  be  with  Lucian.  But  I don’t 
love  to  be  with  you  two  togetlier — you 
w’atcli  him  so.” 

44 1 — wratch  Mr.  Spenser  ? Oh  no!” 

44  Well,  then — and  it’s  the  same  thing — 
you  wratch  me.” 

44  Is  that  the  word  to  use,  Garda  ? You 
are  under  my  charge — I have  hoped  that  it 
wras  not  disagreeable  to  you ; I have  tried — ” 
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Garda  stopped  and  kissed  her.  “It 
isn’t  disagreeable ; it’s  beautiful,”  she  said, 
with  impulsive  warmth.  “But  there’s 
no  use  in  your  trying  to  keep  me  from 
seeing  Lucian,”  she  added,  as  they  walked 
on;  “I  can’t  imagine  how  you  should 
even  think  of  it,  when  you  know  so  well 
how  much  I have  always  liked  him.  Oh, 
what  a comfort  it  is  just  to  see  him  here 
again !” 

“ You  must  remember  that  he  has  oth- 
er things  to  think  of  now.” 

“Only  his  wife.  He  needn’t  take  long 
to  think  of  her.” 

“ He  took  long  enough  to  leave  Gracias 
last  winter  and  go  north  and  marry  her.” 

“Yes;  and  wasn't  it  good  of  him  ? I 
couldn’t  bear  to  have  him  go  at  the  time. 
But  I’ve  forgotten  all  about  that  now 
that  lie’s  back  again.” 

“ But  not  alone  this  time.” 

“Lucian’s  always  alone  for  me,”  re- 
sponded Garda.  “But  why  do  you  keep 
talking  about  Mrs.  Rosalie,  Margaret  ? 
Isn’t  it  enough  that  we  have  to  talk  to 
her  ? She  isn’t  an  object  of  pity  in  the 
least;  she’s  got  everything  she  wants,  and 
six  times  more  than  she  deserves.  I de- 
test people  who,  when  they’re  cross,  are 
all  upper  lip.” 

A vision  of  Rosalie’s  face  rose  in  Mar- 
garet’s mind.  But  she  did  not  at  present 
discuss  its  outlines  with  Garda.  She  sim- 
ply said : “ I must  come  to  the  next  sitting. 
And  don’t  choose  for  it  the  exact  hour 
when  I’m  reading  to  Aunt  Katrina.” 

“I  chose  that  hour  on  purpose,  so  that 
you  shouldn’t  know.” 

“Yes,  because  you  thought  I should 
object.  But  if  I don’t  object — ” 

“You  do,”  said  Garda,  laughing; 
“ you’re  only  pretending  you  don’t.  Very 
well,  then.  Only — you  mustn’t  keep  stop- 
ping me.” 

“Stopping  you  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Oh,  stopping,  stopping — I mean  just 
that;  there’s  no  other  word.  I want  to 
look  at  Lucian  and  talk  to  him  exactly  as 
I please.” 

“I’m  not  aware  that  I’ve  blinded  or 
gagged  you,”  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

“ No,  but  you  have  a way  of  saying 
something  that  makes  a change ; you  make 
him  either  get  up  or  turn  his  head  away, 
or  else  you  stop  what  lie’s  saying.  You 
see,  he  follow's  your  lead.” 

“Though  you  do  not.” 

“He  does  it  from  politeness — politeness 
to  you,”  Garda  went  on. 


“Yes,  he  has  very  good  manners,”  said 
Margaret,  dryly. 

“Haven’t  I good  manners  too?”  de- 
manded the  girl,  in  a caressing  tone,  cross- 
ing her  hands  upon  her  friend’s  arm. 

“Very  bad  ones  sometimes.  I have 
pardoned  them  so  far;  you  have  seemed 
to  me  a child;  but  don’t  you  think  now, 
Garda,  don’t  you  really  think — ” 

“I  never  really  think;  I never  even 
think  without  the  really.  People  who 
think  are  always  pale  and  tired.  There 
was  mamma;  she  was  always  thinking- 
dear  little  mamma!  You  think  toa,  and 
sometimes  you  are  so  white  that  it  quite 
frightens  me.” 

“Never  mind  my  whiteness;  I never 
had  any  color,”  said  Margaret,  a nervous 
impatience  showing  itself  suddenly  in 
every  syllable.  Then  she  controlled  her- 
self. “Are  you  thinking  of  having  an- 
other sitting  to-morrow?” 

“Perhaps;  it  isn’t  quite  certain  yet.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  know*  that  Lu- 
cian is  trying  to  persuade  Madam  Giron 
to  take  him  in  for  a while?” 

“To  take  him  in  ?” 

“Them-m-m,”  said  Garda,  “since  you 
insist  upon  it.” 

“I  can’t  imagine  Madam  Giron  con- 
senting,” said  Margaret.  She  was  much 
surprised  by  this  intelligence. 

“She  wouldn’t  unless  it  were  to  please 
Ernesto — if  he  should  urge  her  to  do  it. 
And  I think  he  will  urge  her,  because — 
because  he  and  Mrs.  Spenser  are  such 
‘great  friends.’” 

“They’re  nothing  of  the  sort.  You 
know-  as  well  as  I do  that  she  only  talks 
to  him  because  her  husband  likes  him  so 
much.” 

“ Well,  then,  Ernesto  will  urge  because 
I told  him  to.” 

“You  told  him  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Garda,  serenely;  “I  told 
him  we  could  make  so  many  more  excur- 
sions if  they  were  staying  down  here. 
And  so  we  can,  I hope — Lucian  and  I,  at 
any  rate.  We're  light  on  our  feet.” 

“If  Madam  Giron  should  consent, 
when  would  the  Spensers  come  down  ?” 
said  Margaret,  pursuing  her  investiga- 
tions. 

“To-morrow  at  ten,”  Garda  answered, 
promptly. 

“Mrs.  Spenser  knew  nothing  of  it  yes- 
terday.” 

“ Oh  yes,  she  did;  a little.” 

“She  didn’t  speak  of  it.” 
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“She  didn’t  speak  of  it  because  she’s  not 
pleased  with  the  idea.  At  least  not  much.” 

“Then  it’s  Mr.  Spenser  who  is  pleased  ?” 

“Well,  yes.  Still,  I am  the  most  pleased 
of  all.  I suggested  it  to  him;  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  it  himself.  You 
see,  he  was  losing  so  much  time  in  coming 
and  going.  If  he  were  at  Madam  Giron’s, 
too,  I could  hope  to  see  him  sometimes  in 
the  evening.  For  instance,  to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  he  is  coming  to  see 
us  then  ?” 

“ He  is  coming  to  see  me ; that  is,  if  they 
are  down  there.  I shall  not  let  him  see 
any  of  the  rest  of  you.  It  isn’t  a sitting, 
you  know;  we  don’t  have  sittings  by 
moonlight.  I shall  send  him  word  when 
and  where  to  come.  And  then  I shall 
slip  out  and  find  him.” 

Margaret  stopped.  44  Garda,”  she  said, 
in  a changed  tone,  “you  told  me  yesterday 
that  I had  been  very  kind  to  you — ” 

“So  you  have  been.” 

“Then  I hope  you  won’t  think  me  un- 
kind—I hope  you  will  yield  to  my  judg- 
ment—when  I tell  you  that  you  must  not 
send  any  such  message  to  Mr.  Spenser.” 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  you  would  try  to 
stop  it?”  said  Garda,  gleefully. 

“Of  course  I shall  try.  And  I think 
you  will  do  as  I wish.”  She  spoke  gen- 
tly. But  her  eyes,  meeting  Garda’s,  were 
firm;  her  slender  hands  held  Garda’s 
hands  closely. 

Garda  did  not  answer.  She  only  look- 
ed at  her  friend  with  a vague  little  smile 
of  amusement.  She  seemed  not  to  be  giv- 
ing her  full  attention  to  what  she  was 
saying;  and  at  the  same  moment,  singu- 
larly enough,  she  seemed  to  be  admiring 
her,  taking  that  time  for  it — admiring  the 
delicate  moulding  of  her  features,  her 
oval  cheeks,  which  had  now  a bright  flush 
of  color.  The  expression  of  her  own  face, 
meanwhile,  remained  as  soft  as  ever ; there 
was  not  a trace  of  either  opposition  or  an- 
noyance. 

“Isn’t  there  some  one  else,  too,  who 
would  not  like  to  have  you  do  such— such 
childish  things  ?”  Margaret  went  on. 
“Shouldn’t  you  think  a little  of  Evert  ?” 

“ Evert’s  too  far  off  to  think  of.  He’s  a 
thousand  miles  away.” 

“ What  difference  does  that  make  ?” 

“ You’re  right,  it  doesn’t  make  any,” 
said  Garda.  “I  should  do  just  the  same, 
I presume,  if  he  were  here.”  She  spoke 
in  a matter-of-fact  tone — the  tone  of  a per- 
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son  who  states  something  so  evident  that 
it  requires  no  comment. 

Margaret  looked  at  her,  and  seemed 
hardly  to  know  what  to  say  next. 

In  the  position  in  which  they  were 
standing,  Garda  was  facing  the  entrance 
of  the  orange  walk.  Her  eyes  now  be- 
gan to  gleam.  “Isn’t  this  funny?”  she 
said.  “ Here  he  is  himself !” 

Margaret  turned,  expecting  to  see  Lu- 
cian. But  it  was  Evert  Winthrop  who 
was  coming  toward  them. 

“You  didn’t  expect  me  ?”  he  said  as  he 
took  their  hands,  Garda’s  in  his  right 
hand,  Margaret’s  in  his  left,  and  held  them 
for  a moment.  “But  I told  you  in  the 
postscript  of  my  last  letter,  Garda,  that  I 
might  perhaps  follow  it  immediately.” 

“I  haven’t  had  time  to  get  to  the  post- 
script yet,”  Garda  answered.  “The  let- 
ter only  came  this  morning;  and  Margaret 
has  it  now.” 

“You  know  I haven’t  opened  it, Garda,” 
said  Margaret,  hastily  returning  it. 

“No;  but  I meant  you  to,”  said  the  girl. 
Something  in  this  little  scene  seemed  to 
strike  her  as  comical,  for  she  covered  her 
face  with  both  hands  and  began  to  laugh. 
“What  a bad  account  you  will  give  of 
me !”  she  said. 

“You  will  have  to  give  it  yourself,”  re- 
plied Margaret.  “I  must  go;  Aunt  Ka- 
trina is  probably  asking  for  me.” 

“She  is  pale,”  said  Winthrop,  looking 
after  her  as  she  left  them.  * 

“She  had  color  enough  before  you 
came,  ” remarked  Garda,  sm ilin g and  laugh- 
ing at  the  recollection  he  could  not  share. 
Then  she  grew  serious.  4 4 She’s  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  whole  world.  It’s  a perfect 
mystery  to  me  your  not  appreciating  her. 
Have  you  come  back  as  blind  as  you  went 
away  ?” 

“How  blind  is  that ?” 

“Blind  to  all  my  faults,”  she  respond- 
ed, swinging  her  hat  by  its  ribbons. 

“Don’t  spoil  your  hat.  No,  I’m  not 
blind  to  them ; but  we’re  going  to  cure 
them,  you  know.”  i 

“I’m  so  glad!”  • 

He  had  taken  a case  from  his  pocket, 
and  was  now  opening  it.  It  held  a deli- 
cate gold  bracelet,  exquisitely  fashioned, 
which  he  clasped  round  her  arm. 

“ How  pretty!”  said  Garda.  Her  plea- 
sure was  genuine;  she  turned  her  hand 
so  that  she  could  see  the  ornament  in 
every  position. 

“You  prefer  diamonds,  I know,”  said 
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Winthrop.  “But  you’re  not  old  enough 
to  wear  diamonds  yet.” 

She  continued  to  look  at  her  bracelet 
until  she  had  satisfied  herself  fully.  Then 
she  let  her  hand  drop.  “Will  you  give 
me  some  beautiful  diamonds  later?”  she 
asked,  turning  her  eyes  toward  him. 

“ To  be  quite  frank,  I don’t  like  them 
much.” 

“But  if  I like  them?”  She  seemed  to 
be  curious  as  to  what  he  would  reply. 

“You maynotlike them  yourself  then.” 

She  regarded  him  a moment  longer. 
Then  her  eyes  left  him;  she  looked  off 
down  the  long  walk.  “ I shall  not  change ; 
no,  not  as  you  seem  to  think,”  she  said, 
half  to  herself.  When  she  turned  toward 
him  again  there  was  a very  different  ex- 
pression in  her  face.  She  took  his  arm, 
and  as  they  wralked  back  to  the  house 
talked  her  gayest  nonsense.  He  listened 
indulgently. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  me  what  I have 
been  doing  all  these  weeks  while  you  have 
been  away  ?”  she  said  at  last,  suddenly. 

‘ 1 1 suppose  I know,  don’t  I ? You  have 
written.” 

“You  haven’t  the  least  idea.  I have 
been  amused — really  amused  all  the  time.” 

“Is  that  such  a novelty?  I’ve  always 
thought  you  had  a capital  talent  for  amus- 
ing yourself.” 

4 ‘ That’s  just  what  I mean ; this  time  I’ve 
been  amused,  I didn’t  have  to  do  it  myself. 
Oh,  promise  me  you  won’t  stop  anything 
now  you’ve  come.  We’ve  had  some 
lovely  excursions,  and  I want  more.” 

“When  did  I ever  stop  an  excursion  in 
Florida?”  said  Winthrop. 

“ Yes,  you’ve  been  very  good,  very  good 
always,”  answered  Garda,  with  conviction. 

“ Not  good.  Appreciative.” 

“Whatever  you  call  it,  it's  very  nice 
— that  I know.  Still,  all  the  same,  I 
wouldn’t  be  you,  I wouldn’t  be  like  you, 
for  anything  you  could  name.” 

She  spoke  heartily.  But  W inthrop  only 
laughed.  Nothing  seemed  harsh  coming 
/rom  those  lips  ; with  those  eyes  sharp 
meanings  had  no  existence. 

The  next  day  Lucian  and  his  wife  came 
down  to  Madam  Giron’s  old  house  on  the 
lagoon. 

Three  nights  afterward,  Margaret, 
awake  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock, 
thought  she  heard  Garda’sdoor  open ; then, 
light  steps  in  the  hall.  She  left  her  bed, 
and  opening  the  door  between  their  two 
rooms,  went  through  into  Garda’s  cham- 


ber. It  was  empty;  the  moonlight  shone 
across  the  floor.  She  returned  to  her  own 
room,  hastily  threw  on  a white  dressing- 
gown,  twisted  up  her  long  soft  hair,  and 
put  on  a pair  of  low  shoes.  Then  she 
stole  out  quietly,  went  down  the  stone 
staircase  and  through  the  lower  hall,  and 
found,  as  she  expected,  the  outer  door 
unfastened.  She  opened  it,  closed  it  soft- 
ly after  her,  and  stood  alone  in  the  night. 
She  had  to  make  a choice,  and  she  had 
only  the  faintest  indication  to  guide  her— 
a possible  clew  in  a remembered  conversa- 
tion; she  followed  this  clew  and  turned 
toward  the  live-oak  avenue.  Her  step 
was  hurried  ; she  almost  ran.  As  she 
drew  the  floating  lace- trimmed  robe  more 
closely  about  her,  the  moonlight  shone, 
beneath  its  upheld  folds, on  her  little  white 
feet.  She  had  never  before  been  out  alone 
under  the  open  sky  at  that  hour ; she 
glanced  over  her  shoulder,  and  shivered 
slightly,  though  the  night  was  as  warm 
as  July.  Her  own  shadow  was  like  a liv- 
ing thing.  The  moonlight  on  the  ground 
was  so  white  that  by  contrast  all  the  trees 
looked  black. 

The  live-oak  avenue,  when  she  entered 
it,  seemed  a shelter;  at  least  it  was  a roof 
over  her  head,  shutting  out  the  wide  sky. 
The  moonlight  only  came  at  intervals 
through  the  thick  foliage,  making  silver 
checker- work  on  the  path;  she  did  not  feel 
so  conspicuous  and  unwonted  to  every- 
thing as  she  felt  in  the  radiant  light  out- 
side, which  had  seemed  in  some  way  an 
atmosphere  she  did  not  know,  like  the 
beautiful  but  strange  light  of  another 
world. 

There  were  two  or  three  bends.  Then 
a long  straight  stretch.  As  she  came  into 
this  straight  stretch  she  saw  at  the  far  end, 
going  toward  the  lagoon,  a figure— Garda. 
Behind  Garda,  doubly  grotesque  at  that 
hour  and  in  that  changing  shade  and 
light,  stepped  the  crane. 

Margaret’s  footfalls  made  no  sound  on 
the  soft  sand  of  the  path ; she  hurried  on- 
ward, and  passing  the  crane,  laid  her  hand 
on  the  girl’s  shoulder.  “ Garda,”  she  said. 

Garda  stopped,  surprised.  But  though 
surprised,  she  was  not  startled ; she  was  as 
calm  as  though  she  had  been  found  walk- 
ing there  at  noonday.  She  was  fully 
dressed,  and  carried  a light  shawl. 

“ Margaret,  is  it  you  ? Oh,  are  you  go- 
ing to  faint  ?”  she  added,  hastily,  putting 
her  arm  round  her  friend  as  if  to  keep 
her  from  falling. 
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Margaret  let  her  head  rest  for  a moment 
on  Garda’s  shoulder ; her  heart  was  beat- 
ing with  suffocating  rapidity,  but  she  was 
not  going  to  faint,  as  the  girl  had  feared. 
She  recovered  herself,  stood  erect,  and 
looked  at  her  companion.  “Where  are 
you  going  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  try  and  find  Lucian; 
but  it  may  be  only  trying.  He  was  to  start 
from  the  Giron  landing  at  one,  when  the 
tide  would  serve,  he  said.  But  you  heard 
him, so  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I do.” 

“No.  For  I don't  know  what  you're 
going  to  do.” 

“Why,  I’ve  told  you;  I'm  going  to  try 
to  go  with  him,  if  I can.  I'm  going  down 
to  stand  out  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and 
then  when  he  comes  perhaps  he  will  see 
me — it's  so  light— and  take  me  in.  I want 
to  sail  through  that  thick  soft  fog  he  told 
us  about  (when  it  comes  up  later),  with  the 
moonlight  making  it  all  queer  and  white; 
and  the  scents  from  off  the  land;  and 
the  odd  muffled  sounds  you  hear;  and 
the  gulls  fast  asleep  and  floating— don't 
you  remember  ?” 

“Then  he  doesn’t  expect  you ?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Garda;  “it’s  nry  own 
idea.  I knew  he  would  be  alone, because 
Mrs.  Rosalie  can't  go  out  in  fogs;  she's 
afraid  of  rheumatism.” 

“And  you  see  nothing  out  of  the  way 
in  all  this  ?” 

“No.” 

“ —Stealing  out  secretly — ” 

“Only  because  you  would  have  stopped 
it  if  you  had  known.” 

“ — At  night,  and  by  yourself  ?” 

“The  night's  as  good  as  the  day  when 
there's  moonlight  like  this.  And  I shall 
not  be  by  myself;  I shall  be  with  Lucian. 
I’d  rather  be  with  him  than  anybody.” 

“And  Evert?” 

“Evert's  very  nice,”  said  Garda,  pity- 
ingly. “But  he  still  talks  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a little  girl.” 

“I  have  talked  to  you  in  that  way  too,” 
said  Margaret,  after  a moment's  pause. 

“I  know  you  have,”  answered  Garda, 
laughingly.  4 4 But  I don’t  mind  it  in  you, 
Margaret;  it's  lovely,  like  everything  else 
about  you.  Evert's  different,  I think;  he 
ought  to  see,  he  ought  to  know,  that  I’m 
not  a child  any  more — if  I ever  was  a child 
of  the  kind  he  means.  Evert ! I’m  tired  of 
Evert.” 

“ You'd  better  tell  him  that,”  said  Mar- 
garet, with  a quick  and  curious  change  in 
her  voice. 


“ I will,  if  you  think  best.” 

“No,  don’t  tell  him;  you’re  not  in  ear- 
nest,” said  Margaret,  calming  herself. 

“Yes,  I am  in  earnest.  But  I shall 
miss  Lucian  if  I stay  here  longer.” 

“Garda,  give  this  up.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  happened  to  hear 
me  come  out,”  said  the  girl,  laughing  and 
vexed. 

44  Have  you  been  out  in  this  way  be- 
fore ?” 

“No;  how  could  I ? Lucian  has  only 
just  come  down  here.  I should  a great 
deal  rather  tell  you  everything,  Margaret, 
as  fast  as  I think  of  it,  and  I would — only 
you  would  be  sure  to  stop  it.” 

“I  want  to  stop  this.  Give  it  up — if 
you  care  at  all  for  me;  I make  it  a test.” 

“You  know  I care.  If  you  put  it  on 
that  ground,  of  course  I shall  have  to  give 
it  up,”  said  Garda,  disconsolately. 

“Come  back  to  the  house,  then,”  said 
Margaret,  taking  her  hand. 

“No,  I’m  not  going  back;  I'm  going 
down  to  the  landing,”  answered  the  girl. 
She  appeared  to  think  that  she  had  earned 
some  obstinacy  by  her  larger  concession. 

“But  you  said  you  would  give  up—” 

“If  we  keep  back  under  the  trees  he 
can  not  see  us.  I mean  what  I say — he 
shall  not  see  us.  But  I want  to  see  him; 
I want  to  see  him  go  by.” 

She  drew  Margaret  onward.  And  pre- 
sently they  reached  the  shore.  “There 
he  comes!”  she  said — “I  hear  the  oars.” 
And  she  held  tightly  to  Margaret's  hand, 
as  if  to  keep  herself  from  running  out  to 
the  platform’s  edge. 

The  broad  lagoon,  rippling  in  the  moon- 
light, lay  before  them.  The  night  was  so 
still  that  they  heard  the  dip  of  the  oars 
long  before  they  saw  the  boat  itself.  Pa- 
tricio, opposite,  looked  like  a country  in  a 
dream.  The  giant  limbs  of  the  live-oak 
under  which  they  stood  rose  high  in  the 
air  above  them,  and  then  drooped  down 
again  far  forward,  the  dark  shade  beneath 
concealing  them  perfectly,  in  spite  of  Mar- 
garet’s ivory-white  robe.  Now  the  boat 
shot  into  sight.  Its  sail  was  up,  white  as 
silver;  but  as  there  was  no  wind,  Lucian 
was  rowing.  It  was  a small,  light  boat, 
almost  too  small  for  the  great  silver  sail. 
But  that  was  what  Lucian  liked.  He  kept 
on  his  course  far  out  in  the  stream;  he 
was  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Garda  gave  a long  sigh.  “ I ought  to 
be  there !”  she  murmured.  “Oh,  I ought 
to  be  there !”  Then  she  stood  motionless 
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watching  the  boat  come  nearer,  pass,  and 
disappear,  when  she  turned  and  looked  at 
Margaret  in  silence. 

41  We  can  go  out  to-morrow  evening, 
if  you  like,”  said  Margaret,  ignoring  the 
expression  of  her  face. 

“Yes,  at  eight  o’clock,  I suppose,  with 
Evert!  and  Ernesto!  and  Mrs.  Rosalie!” 
said  Garda,  coming  back  to  reality  and 
sarcasm. 

“Would  you  prefer  to  go  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  ?” 

“Infinitely.  And  with  Lucian  alone.” 

“I  should  think  that  might  be  a little 
tiresome.” 

“Oh,  come,  don’t  pretend;  you  don’t 
know  how,”  said  Garda,  laughing,  and 
kissing  her.  “ At  heart  you’re  as  serious 
as  death  about  all  this — you  know  you 
are.  Tiresome  ? Just  looking  at  him,  to 
begin  with — do  you  call  that  tiresome  ? 
And  then  the  way  he  talks,  the  way  he 
says  things!  He  is  never  solemn.  He  nev- 
er speaks  for  my  good ! Oh,  Margaret,  I 
give  you  my  word  I adore  being  amused 
as  Lucian  amuses  me.”  She  turned  as 
she  said  this  and  met  Margaret's  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  “You  can’t  understand  it,” 
she  commented.  “ You  can’t  understand 
that  I should  prefer  Lucian  to  Evert.” 

Margaret  turned  from  her.  But  the 
next  instant  she  came  back.  “We  could 
not  talk  at  the  house,  we  might  disturb 
Aunt  Katrina,  and  there  are  some  things 
I must  ask  you,  Garda.” 

“Yes;  do  stay  here  a little  longer,  it’s 
so  lovely;  we’ll  sit  down  on  the  bench, 
gut  perhaps  you’ll  be  chilled — you’re  so 
lightly  dressed.  What  have  you  on  your 
feet  ? Oh,  Margaret ! only  those  thin  shoes 
— no  more  than  slippers  ?”  She  took  her 
shawl,  and  kneeling  down,  wrapped  it 
round  Margaret’s  ankles.  “What  little 
feet  you  have !”  she  said,  admiringly.  “ It 
reminds  me  of  my  wet  shoes  that  night 
on  the  barren,”  she  added,  rising.  And 
then,  standing  there  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her,  she  appeared  to  be 
meditating.  “Now  that  time  I was  in 
earnest  too,”  she  said,  with  a sort  of  won- 
der at  herself. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

“Ob,  nothing  of  consequence.”  She 
took  off  the  black  lace  scarf  which  she 
had  been  wearing  mantilla  fashion,  over 
her  head,  and  put  it  round  Margaret’s 
neck.  4 4 That’s  every  single  thing  I have,  ” 
she  said,  regretfully. 


“I’m  quite  warm;  it’s  like  summer.” 

“Yes,  it’s  warm,”  said  Garda,  sitting 
down  beside  her.  44  Oh,  I wish  I were  in 
that  boat!”  And  she  put  her  head  down 
on  Margaret's  shoulder. 

After  a moment  Margaret  began  her 
interrogatory.  “You  consider  yourself 
engaged  to  Evert,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  just  as  a form.  He  doesn’t  care 
about  it.” 

44  Yes,  he  does.  You  don’t  comprehend 
him.” 

44  Don’t  you  think  he  ought  to  make  me 
comprehend,  then  ? It  seems  to  me  that 
that’s  his  part.  But  no;  the  real  trouble 
is  that  he  doesn’t  in  the  least  comprehend 
me.  He  has  got  some  idea  of  his  own 
about  me ; he  has  had  it  all  this  time.  But 
I’m  not  like  his  idea  at  all.  I wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  he  will  find  that 
out  ?” 

44  Don't  you  care  for  him,  Garda  ?” 

“No,  not  any  more.  I did  once;  at 
least  that  night  on  the  barren  I thought 
I did.  But  if  I did,  I am  sure  I don't 
know  what  has  become  of  the  feeling. 
At  any  rate  it  has  gone,  gone  entirely.  I 
only  care  for  Lucian  now.” 

“And  would  you  give  up  Evert,  en- 
gaged to  him  as  you  are,  with  your  own 
consent  and  the  consent  of  all  your  friends, 
for  a mere  fancy  like  this  ?” 

“ Mere  fancy?  I shall  begin  to  think, 
Margaret,  that  you  don’t  know  what 4 mere 
fancies,’  as  you  call  them,  are,”  said  Gar- 
da, laughing. 

“And  what  view  do  you  take  of  the  fact 
that  Lucian  is  a married  man  ?”  Margaret 
went  on,  gravely. 

44  A horribly  melancholy  one,  of  course. 
Still,  it’s  a great  pleasure  just  to  see  him. 
I try  to  see  him  as  often  as  I can.” 

“And  you’re  willing  to  follow  him 
about  as  you  do — let  him  see  how  much 
you  like  him,  when,  in  reality,  he  doesn't 
care  in  the  least  for  you  ? If  he  had  cared 
he  would  never  have  left  you,  as  he  did 
last  winter,  at  a moment’s  notice  and  with- 
out a word.” 

44 No;  I know  he  doesn’t  care  for  me  as 
I care  for  him,”  said  Garda.  “But  per- 
haps he  will  care  more  in  time.  I have 
thought  that  perhaps  he  would  care  more 
when  he  found  out  how  I felt  toward 
him.” 

Margaret  got  up.  She  made  a motion 
with  her  hands  almost  as  if  she  were  cast- 
ing the  girl  off.  “ Garda,” she  said,  “you 
frighten  me.  I have  tried  to  speak  with 
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the  greatest  moderation,  because  I have 
not  thought  you  realized  at  all  what  you 
were  saying.  But  you  are  so  calm,  you 
speak  in  such  a tone  I I can  not  under- 
stand it !” 

“ Well,  Margaret,  I’ve  never  tried  to  un- 
derstand it  myself.  Why,  then,  should 
you  try?”  said  Garda,  in  her  indolent  way. 

Then,  as  she  looked  at  Margaret,  she  be- 
came conscious  of  the  marked  change  in 
her  face,  and  it  seemed  to  startle  her.  She 
rose  and  came  to  her.  “One  thing  I 
know,”  she  said,  “if  you  are  vexed  with 
me,  so  vexed  that  you  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  me,  I don’t  know  what  will 
become  of  me — what  I may  not  do.  You 
are  the  only  woman  I care  for,  the  only 
woman  I admire  as  well  as  love.  Don't 
throw  me  over,  Margaret.  There’s  ©ne 
thing  that  may  happen,”  she  added,  look- 
ing at  her  friend  with  luminous  gaze,  “I 
may  stop  caring  for  Lucian  of  my  own 
accord  before  long.  You  know  I stopped 
caring  for  Evert.” 

“Oh,  Garda!  GardaP  murmured  Mar- 
garet, putting  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

“You  are  shocked  because  I tell  you 
the  exact  truth.  I believe  you  would  like 
it  better  if  I should  dress  it  up,  and  pre- 
tend to  have  all  sorts  of  excellent  reasons. 
But  I never  have  reasons ; I only  know  how 
I feel.  And  you  can’t  make  me  believe, 
either,  that  it  isn’t  better  to  be  true  about 
your  feelings  than  to  tell  lies  just  to  make 
people  think  well  of  you.” 

“Garda,  promise  me  not  to  see  Lucian 
in  this  way  again;  that  is,  not  to  plan  to 
see  him,”  said  Margaret,  with  a kind  of 
desperation  in  her  tone. 

“Why,  how  can  you  suppose  I would 
ever  promise  that  ?”  asked  Garda,  aston- 
ished. 

“Very  well.  Then  I shall  speak  to 
him  myself.”  And  as  she  stood  there,  her 
tall  slender  figure  outlined  in  white,  and 
her  dark  blue  eyes,  which  had  a flash  in 
them,  fixed  on  the  girl,  Margaret  Harold 
looked  almost  menacing. 

“No;  I don’t  think  you  would  do  that,” 
answered  Garda;  “because  as  he  doesn’t 
care  for  me,  it  would  be  like  throwing  me 
at  his  head  to  let  him  see  how  much  I care 
for  him.  And  that  you  wouldn’t  like  to 
do,  because  you  have  such  a pride  about 
it— for  Evert’s  sake,  I mean.  Why  don’t 
you  tell  Evert  instead  of  Lucian  ? I've 
thought  seriously  of  telling  Evert  myself. 
The  idea  of  his  needing  to  be  told !” 

“ It’s  because  he  has  such  a perfect  be- 


lief in  you,”  began  Margaret.  “He  would 
never  dream  that  you  could — ” She 
stopped,  her  lips  had  begun  to  tremble  a 
little. 

But  Garda’s  face  was  turned  away.  She 
was  not  paying  heed  to  what  Margaret  was 
saying.  “No,  you  mustn’t  tell  Lucian,” 
she  went  on.  “You  wouldn’t  tell  him  on 
your  own  account,  and  you  mustn’t  tell 
him  on  mine.  For  I don’t  want  him  to 
begin  to  like  me  in  that  way.  The  feel- 
ing must  grow  up  of  itself.” 

“You  are  right.  I couldn’t  tell  him. 
And  the  reason  would  be  because  I should 
be  ashamed — ashamed  for  you.” 

But  Garda  was  not  moved  by  this. 
“I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  our  real  feelings,”  she  said 
again,  with  a sort  of  sweet  stolidity. 

“ We  go  through  life,  Garda,  more  than 
half  of  us — women,  I mean — obliged  al- 
ways to  conceal  our  real  feelings.” 

“Then  that  I never  will  do,”  said  Gar- 
da, warmly.  “And  you  shall  see  wheth- 
er I come  out  any  the  worse  for  it  in  the 
end.” 

“You  intend  to  do  what  you  please,  no 
matter  who  suffers  ?” 

“They  needn’t  suffer.  It’s  silly  to  suf- 
fer. They’d  better  go  and  do  what  they 
please.” 

“And  you  think  that  right?  You  see 
nothing  wrong  in  it  ?” 

“Oh,  right,  wrong  — no  two  people 
agree  as  to  what  those  words  mean.  I 
think  it’s  right  to  be  happy,  as  right  as 
possibly  can  be,  and  wrong  to  be  unhap- 
py, as  wrong  as  possibly  can  be.  I think 
unhappy  people  do  a great  deal  of  harm 
in  the  world,  besides  being  so  very  tire- 
some. I was  a goose  to  be  as  unhappy  as 
I was  last  winter.  I might  have  known 
that  I should  either  get  over  caring  for 
him  like  that,  or  else  that  I should  see 
him  again.  In  this  case  both  happened.” 

After  this  declaration  of  principles  the 
girl  walked  down  the  slope  and  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  little  platform,  where  she  stood 
in  the  moonlight  looking  northward  up 
the  lagoon. 

“ I can  just  make  out  his  sail,”  she  said, 
calling  back  to  Margaret,  excitedly,  and 
evidently  having  entirely  forgotten  her 
reasoning  mood  (which  was  indeed  a very 
unusual  mood  with  her)  of  the  moment 
before.  “The  fog  is  rising.  Come  and 
look.” 

But  Margaret  did  not  come.  When  the 
sail  finally  disappeared,  Garda  came  back, 
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bright  and  happy.  Then,  as  she  saw  her 
friend’s  face,  her  own  face  changed  to  sud- 
den sympathy. 

“Margaret,”  she  said,  taking  her  hands, 
“I  can  not  bear  to  see  you  so  distressed.” 

“How  can  I help  it?”  murmured  Mar- 
garet. She  looked  exhausted;  her  eye- 
lashes drooped  and  rested  on  her  cheeks. 

“You  wouldn’t  care  about  all  this  as 
you  do — care  so  deeply,  I mean — if  it  were 
not  for  Evert,”  Garda  went  on.  “ It’s  that 
that  hurts  you  so.  Don’t  care  so  much 
about  Evert.  Throw  him  over,  as  I have 
done.” 

“It’s  true  that  I care  about  Evert — 
about  his  happiness,”  answered  Margaret, 
in  the  same  lifeless  tone.  “I  have  missed 
happiness  myself;  I don’t  want  him  to  miss 
it.”  Here  she  raised  her  eyes.  She  looked 
at  Garda  for  a long  moment  in  silence. 

The  girl  smiled  under  this  inspection. 
Then  she  leaned  forward,  and  put  her  soft 
cheek  against  Margaret’s,  and  her  arm 
round  Margaret’s  shoulders  with  a caress- 
ing touch. 

A revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  the 
elder  woman.  She  took  the  girl’s  face  in 
both  her  hands,  and  looked  at  it. 

“Promise  me  to  say  nothing  to  Evert 
— I mean  about  this  renewal  of  fancy  you 
have  for  Lucian,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“You  call  it  fancy — ” 

“Never  mind  what  I call  it.  Promise.” 

“Why,  that’s  as  you  choose.  I left  it 
to  you,”  Garda  answered. 

“I  choose,  then,  that  you  say  nothing. 
You’re  not  really  in  earnest;  you  don’t 
know  what  you’re  talking  about.  It’s  a 
a girl’s  foolishness.  You  will  come  to  your 
senses  in  time.” 

“Is  that  the  way  you  arrange  it  ? Any 
way  you  like.  Perhaps  you  really  do 
know  more  about  me  than  I know  about 
myself,”  said  Garda,  with  a momentary 
curiosity  as  to  her  own  characteristics, 

“I  must  go  back,”  said  Margaret,  her 
fatigue  again  showing  in  her  voice. 

Garda  put  her  arm  round  her  as  a sup- 
port, and,  thus  linked,  they  walked  back 


through  the  long  avenue,  now  in  dark- 
ness, now  over  the  silver  lace-work  cast 
by  the  moon  upon  the  path.  Carlos  Mateo, 
who  had  been  off  on  unknown  excursions, 
joined  them  again,  issuing  in  a ghostly 
manner  from  the  Spanish-bayonet  walk, 
and  falling  into  his  usual  place,  about 
three  yards  behind  them.  The  two  linked 
figures  crossed  the  open  space,  which  was 
again  as  white  as  snow,  with  black  trees 
standing  at  the  edges,  and  went  softly  in 
through  the  unfastened  door. 

“ I’m  going  to  get  you  a glass  of  wine,” 
Garda  whispered. 

Margaret  declined  the  wine.  She  went 
to  her  own  room. 

But,  twenty  minutes  later,  Garda  stole 
in  and  leaned  over  her.  “You’re  cry- 
ing,” she  said;  “I  knew  it.  Oh,  Mar- 
garet! Margaret!  why  do  you  suffer  so? 
There’s  nothing  worth  it;  there's  nothing 
in  the  whole  world,  Margaret,  worth  so 
much  pain.”  And,  crying  herself,  she 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  pillow  beside  her 
friend,  and  took  her  cold  hands  in  hers. 

“Don’t  mind,”  said  Margaret,  control- 
ling herself.  “I  have  my  own  troubles, 
Garda,  and  must  bear  them  as  I can.  Go 
back  to  your  room.” 

But  Garda  would  not  go.  As  there 
was  no  place  for  her  in  Margaret’s  nar- 
row white  bed,  she  got  a coverlet  and  pil- 
lows and  lay  down  on  a lounge  that  was 
near.  Here,  almost  immediately,  though 
she  said  she  should  not,  she  fell  asleep. 
The  elder  woman  did  not  sleep;  she  lay 
watching  the  moonlight  steal  over  the 
girl,  then  fade  away.  Later  came  the 
pink  flush  of  dawn.  It  touched  the 
lounge;  but  Garda  slept  on ; she  slept  like 
a little  child.  Her  curling  hair  fell  over 
her  shoulders ; her  cheek  was  pillowed  on 
her  round  arm. 

“So  much  truthfulness — such  absolute 
truthfulness!”  the  elder  woman  was  think- 
ing; “there  must  be  good  in  it;  there 
must” 

To  this  thought  she  clung  as  though  it 
had  been  an  anchor. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


IT  is  borne  in  upon  me,  as  the  Friends 
would  say,  that  I ought  to  bear  my  tes- 
timony of  certain  impressions  made  by  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Gulf  States.  In  doing 
this  I am  aware  that  I shall  be  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  received  kindness  and 


hospitality,  and  of  forming  opinions  upon 
a brief  sojourn.  Both  these  facts  must  be 
confessed,  and  allowed  their  due  weight  in 
discrediting  what  I have  to  say.  A month 
of  my  short  visit  was  given  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  spring,  during  the  Exposition, 
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that  was  not  broken  up,  we  lost  not  only 
the  cause  on  which  we  had  set  our  hearts, 
and  for  which  we  had  suffered  privation 
and  hardship,  were  fugitives  and  wander- 
ers, and  endured  the  bitterness  of  defeat  at 
the  end,  but  our  property  was  gone,  we 
wrere  stripped,  with  scarcely  a home,  and 
the  whole  of  life  had  to  be  begun  over 
again,  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  a 
sudden  social  revolution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
or  to  heighten  it,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  observe  the  temper  of  the 
South,  and  especially  when  we  are  looking 
for  remaining  bitterness,  and  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  after  so  short  a space  of  time 
there  is  remaining  so  little  of  resentment 
or  of  bitter  feeling  over  loss  and  discom- 
fiture. I believe  there  is  not  in  history 
any  parallel  to  it.  Every  American  must 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Americans  have 
so  risen  superior  to  circumstances,  and 
come  out  of  trials  that  thoroughly  thresh- 
ed and  winnowed  soul  and  body  in  a tem- 
per so  gentle  and  a spirit  so  noble.  It  is 
good  stuff  that  can  endure  a test  of  this 
kind. 

A lady,  whose  family  sustained  all  the 
losses  that  were  possible  in  the  war,  said 
to  me — and  she  said  only  what  several 
others  said  in  substance:  “We  are  going 
to  get  more  out  of  this  war  than  you  at 
the  North,  because  we  suffered  more.  We 
were  drawrn  out  of  ourselves  in  sacrifices, 
and  were  drawn  together  in  a tenderer 
feeling  of  humanity;  I do  believe  we  were 
chastened  into  a higher  and  purer  spirit.” 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
people  who  thus  recognize  the  moral 
training  of  adversity  and  its  effects  upon 
character,  and  who  are  glad  that  slavery 
is  gone,  and  believe  that  a new  and  better 
era  for  the  South  is  at  hand,  would  not 
for  a moment  put  themselves  in  an  atti- 
tude of  apology  for  the  part  they  took  in 
the  war,  nor  confess  that  they  were  wrong, 
nor  join  in  any  denunciation  of  the  lead- 
ers they  followed  to  their  sorrow.  They 
simply  put  the  past  behind  them,  so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  present  life  is  concern- 
ed. They  do  not  propose  to  stamp  upon 
memories  that  are  tender  and  sacred,  and 
they  cherish  certain  sentiments  which  are 
to  them  loyalty  to  their  past  and  to  the 
great  passionate  experiences  of  their  lives. 
When  a woman,  who  enlisted  by  the  con- 
sent of  Jeff  Davis,  whose  name  appeared 
for  four  years  upon  the  rolls,  and  who 
endured  all  the  perils  aud  hardships  of 


the  conflict  as  a field  nurse,  speaks  of 
“President”  Davis,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
It  is  only  a sentiment.  This  heroine  of 
the  war  on  the  wrong  side  had  in  the  Ex- 
position a tent,  where  the  veterans  of  the 
Confederacy  recorded  their  names.  On 
one  side,  at  the  ba,ck  of  the  tent,  was  a ta- 
ble, piled  with  touching  relics  of  the  war, 
and  above  it  a portrait  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
wreathed  in  immortelles.  It  was  surely 
a harmless  shrine.  On  the  other  side  was 
also  a table,  piled  with  fruit  and  cereals — 
not  relics,  but  signs  of  prosperity  and 
peace — and  above  it  a portrait  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Here  was  the  sentiment,  cheis 
islied  with  an  aching  heart  maybe,  and 
here  was  the  fact  of  the  Union  and  the 
future. 

Another  strong  impression  made  upon 
the  visitor  is,  as  I said,  that  the  South  has 
entirely  put  the  past  behind  it,  and  is  de- 
voting itself  to  the  work  of  rebuilding  on 
new  foundations.  There  is  no  reluctance 
to  talk  about  the  war,  or  to  discuss  its  con- 
duct and  what  might  have  been.  But  all 
this  is  historic.  It  engenders  no  heat. 
The  mind  of  the  South  to-day  is  on  the 
development  of  its  resources,  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  affairs.  I think  it  is 
rather  more  concerned  about  national 
prosperity  than  it  is  about  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  negro — but  I will  refer  to  this 
further  on.  There  goes  with  this  interest 
in  material  development  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try that  exists  at  the  North — the  anxie- 
ty that  the  country  should  prosper,  ac- 
quit itself  well,  and  stand  well  with  the 
other  nations.  There  is,  of  course,  a sec- 
tional feeling — as  to  tariff,  as  to  internal 
improvements— but  I do  not  think  the 
Southern  States  are  any  more  anxious  to 
get  things  for  themselves  out  oi  the  Feder- 
al government  than  the  Northern  States 
are.  That  the  most  extreme  of  Southern 
politicians  have  any  sinister  purpose  (any 
more  than  any  of  the  Northern  “rings” 
on  either  side  have)  in  wanting  to  “rule” 
the  country,  is,  in  ray  humble  opinion, 
only  a chimera  evoked  to  make  political 
capital. 

Illustrations  in  point  as  to  the  absolute 
subsidence  of  hostile  intention  (this  phrase 
I know  will  sound  queer  in  the  South), 
and  the  laying  aside  of  bitterness  for  the 
past,  are  not  necessary  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  general  impression,  but  they  might 
be  given  in  great  number.  I note  one 
that  was  significant  from  its  origin,  re- 
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membering,  what  is  well  known,  that  wo- 
men and  clergymen  are  always  the  last  to 
experience  subsidence  of  hostile  feeling 
after  a civil  war.  On  the  Confederate 
Decoration  Day  in  New  Orleans  I was 
standing  near  the  Confederate  monument 
in  one  of  the  cemeteries  when  the  veter- 
ans marched  in  to  decorate  it.  First  came 
the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  last 
those  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  be- 
tween them  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Union  soldiers  now 
living  in  Louisiana.  I stood  beside  a lady 
whose  name,  if  I mentioned  it,  would  be 
recognized  as  representative  of  a family 
which  was  as  conspicuous,  ant^  did  as 
much  and  lost  as  much,  as  any  other  in 
the  war — a family  that  would  be  popular- 
ly supposed  to  cherish  unrelenting  feel- 
ings. As  the  veterans,  some  of  them  on 
crutches,  many  of  them  with  empty  sleeves, 
grouped  themselves  about  the  monument, 
we  remarked  upon  the  sight  as  a touching 
one,  and  I said,  “I  see  you  have  no  ad- 
dress on  Decoration  Day;  at.  the  North  we 
still  keep  up  the  custom.”  “ No,”  she  re- 
plied; “we  have  given  it  up.  So  many 
imprudent  things  were  said  that  we 
thought  best  to  discontinue  the  address.” 
And  then,  after  a pause,  she  added, 
thoughtfully,  “Each  side  did  the  best  it 
could;  it  is  all  over  and  done  with,  and 
let’s  have  an  end  of  it.”  In  the  mouth  of 
the  lady  who  uttered  it,  the  remark  was 
very  significant,  but  it  expresses,  I am 
firmly  convinced,  the  feeling  of  the  South. 

Of  course  the  South  will  build  monu- 
ments to  its  heroes,  and  weep  over  their 
graves,  and  live  upon  the  memory  of  their 
devotion  and  genius.  In  Heaven’s  name, 
why  shouldn't  it  ? Is  human  nature  itself 
to  be  changed  in  twenty  years  ? 

A long  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
the  dis-likeness  of  North  and  South,  the 
difference  in  education,  in  training,  in 
mental  inheritances,  the  misapprehen- 
sions, radical  and  very  singular  to  us,  of 
the  civilization  of  the  North.  We  must 
recognize  certain  historic  facts,  not  only 
the  effect  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  but 
other  facts  in  Southern  development. 
Suppose  we  say  that  an  unreasonable  pre- 
judice exists,  or  did  exist,  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North.  That  prejudice  is  a 
historic  fact,  of  which  the  statesman  must 
take  account.  It  enters  in  to  the  question 
of  the  time  needed  to  effect  the  revolution 
now  in  progress.  There  are  prejudices  in 
the  North  about  the  South  as  well.  We 


admit  their  existence.  But  what  impress- 
es me  is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
disappearing  in  the  South.  Knowing 
what  human  nature  is,  it  seems  incredible 
that  they  could  have  subsided  so  rapidly. 
Enough  remain  for  national  variety,  and 
enough  will  remain  for  purposes  of  social 
badinage,  but  common  interests  in  the 
country  and  in  making  money  are  melt- 
ing them  away  very  fast.  So  far  as  loy- 
alty to  the  government  is  concerned,  I am 
not  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  but 
it  is  expressed  as  vividly,  and  felt  with 
a good  deal  of  fresh  enthusiasm.  The 
“American”  sentiment,  pride  in  this  as 
the  most  glorious  of  all  lands,  is  genuine, 
and  amounts  to  enthusiasm  with  many 
who  would  in  an  argument  glory  in  their 
rebellion.  “We  had  more  loyalty  to  our 
States  than  you  had,”  said  one  lady,  “and 
we  have  transferred  it  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.” 

But  the  negro  ? Granting  that  the 
South  is  loyal  enough,  wishes  never  an- 
other rebellion,  and  is  satisfied  to  be  rid  of 
slavery,  do  not  the  people  intend  to  keep  the 
negroes  practically  a servile  class,  slaves 
in  all  but  the  name,  and  to  defeat  by  chi- 
canery or  by  force  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  war  and  of  enfranchisement  ? This 
is  a very  large  question,  and  can  not  be 
discussed  in  my  limits.  If  I were  to  say 
what  my  impression  is,  it  would  be  about 
this:  the  South  is  quite  as  much  perplex- 
ed by  the  negro  problem  as  the  North  is, 
and  is  very  much  disposed  to  await  devel- 
opments, and  to  let  time  solve  it.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  admitted  in  all 
this  discussion.  The  Southerners  will 
not  permit  such  Legislatures  as  those 
assembled  once  in  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  to  rule  them  again.  “ Will  you 
disfranchise  the  blacks  by  management  or 
by  force?”  “Well,  what  would  you  do 
in  Ohio  or  in  Connecticut?  Would  you 
be  ruled  by  a lot  of  ignorant  field  hands 
allied  with  a gang  of  plunderers?” 

In  looking  at  this  question  from  a 
Northern  point  of  view  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  two  things:  first,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment imposed  colored  suffrage  without 
any  educational  qualification — a hazard- 
ous experiment ; in  the  second  place,  it  has 
handed  over  the  control  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  each  State  to  the  State,  under  the 
Constitution,  as  completely  in  Louisiana 
as  in  New  York.  The  responsibility  is  on 
Louisiana.  The  North  can  not  relieve  her 
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of  it,  and  it  can  not  interfere,  except  by 
ways  provided  in  the  Constitution.  In  the 
South,  where  fear  of  a legislative  domina- 
tion has  gone,  the  feeling  between  the  two 
races  is  that  of  amity  and  mutual  help. 
This  is,  I think,  especially  true  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  Southerners  never  have  forgot- 
ten the  loyalty  of  the  slaves  during  the 
war,  the  security  with  which  the  white 
families  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a black 
population  while  all  the  white  men  were 
absent  in  the  field;  they  often  refer  to 
this.  It  touches  with  tenderness  the  new 
relation  of  the  races.  I think  there  is 
generally  in  the  South  a feeling  of  good- 
will toward  the  negroes,  a desire  that  they 
should  develop  into  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Undeniably  there  is  in- 
difference and  neglect  and  some  remain- 
ing suspicion  about  the  schools  that 
Northern  charity  has  organized  for  the 
negroes.  As  to  this  neglect  of  the  negro, 
two  things  are  to  be  said:  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  (as  we  have  understood 
it  in  the  North)  is  comparatively  new  in 
the  South ; and  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living  since  the  war  has  distracted  atten- 
tion from  it.  But  the  general  develop- 
ment of  education  is  quite  as  advanced  as 
could  be  expected.  The  thoughtful  and 
the  leaders  of  opinion  are  fully  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  educated,  and  that  the  only  settlement 
of  the  negro  problem  is  in  the  education 
of  the  negro,  intellectually  and  morally. 
They  go  further  than  this.  They  say  that 
for  the  South  to  hold  its  own — since  the 
negro  is  there  and  will  stay  there,  and  is 
the  majority  of  the  laboring  class — it  is 
necessary  that  the  great  agricultural  mass 
of  unskilled  labor  should  be  transformed, 
to  a great  extent,  into  a class  of  skilled  la- 
bor, skilled  on  the  farm,  in  shops,  in  fac- 
tories, and  that  the  South  must  have  a 
highly  diversified  industry.  To  this  end 
they  want  industrial  as  well  as  ordinary 
schools  for  the  colored  people. 

It  is  believed  that,  with  this  education 
and  with  diversified  industry,  the  social 
question  will  settle  itself,  as  it  does  the 
world  over.  Society  can  not  be  made  or 
unmade  by  legislation.  In  New  Orleans 
the  street  cars  are  free  to  all  colors;  at  the 
Exposition  white  and  colored  people  min- 
gled freely,  talking  and  looking  at  what 
was  of  common  interest. 

W©  who  live  in  States  where  hotel- 
keepers  exclude  Hebrews  can  not  say 
much  about  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from 


Southern  hotels.  There  are  prejudices  re- 
maining. There  are  cases  of  hardship  on 
the  railways,  where  for  the  same  charge 
perfectly  respectable  and  nearly  white  wo- 
men are  shut  out  of  cars  while  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  dirty  and  disagree- 
able white  people.  In  time  all  this  will 
doubtless  rest  upon  the  basis  it  rests  on  at 
the  North,  and  social  life  will  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  ne- 
groes are  no  more  desirous  to  mingle  so- 
cially with  the  whites  than  the  whites  are 
with  the  negroes.  Among  the  negroes 
there  are  social  grades  as  distinctly  mark- 
ed as  in  white  society.  What  will  be  the 
final  outcome  of  the  juxtaposition  nobody 
can  tell;  meantime  it  must  be  recorded 
that  good-will  exists  between  the  races. 

I had  one  day  at  the  Exposition  an  in- 
teresting talk  with  the  colored  woman  in 
charge  of  the  Alabama  section  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  colored  people.  This  exhibit, 
made  by  States,  was  suggested  and  pro- 
moted by  Major  Burke  in  order  to  show 
the  whites  what  the  colored  people  could 
do,  and  as  a stimulus  to  the  latter.  There 
was  not  much  time — only  two  or  three 
months — in  which  to  prepare  the  exhibit, 
and  it  was  hardly  a fair  showing  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  colored  people.  The  work 
was  mainly  women's  work — embroidery, 
sewing,  household  stuffs,  with  a little  of 
the  handiwork  of  artisans,  and  an  exhibit 
of  the  progress  in  education ; but  small  as  it 
was,  it  was  wonderful  as  the  result  of  only 
a few  years  of  freedom.  The  Alabama  ex- 
hibit was  largely  from  Mobile,  and  was 
due  to  the  energy,  executive  ability,  and 
taste  of  the  commissioner  in  charge.  She 
was  a quadroon,  a widow,  a woman  of  char- 
acter and  uncommon  mental  and  moral 
quality.  She  talked  exceedingly  well,  and 
with  a practical  good  sense  which  would 
be  notable  in  anybody.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  the  whole  social  and  po- 
litical question  was  gone  over.  Herself  a 
person  of  light  color,  and  with  a confirm- 
ed social  prejudice  against  black  people, 
she  thoroughly  identified  herself  with  the 
colored  race,  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
sympathies  were  with  them.  She  con  finn- 
ed what  I had  heard  of  the  social  grades 
among  colored  people,  but  her  whole  soul 
was  in  the  elevation  of  her  race  as  a 
race,  inclining  always  to*  their  side,  but 
with  no  trace  of  hostility  to  the  whites. 
Many  of  her  best  friends  were  whites, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
her  education  was  acquired  in  families  of 
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social  distinction.  “I  can  illustrate/’  she 
said,  “the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two 
races  in  Mobile  by  an  incident  last  sum- 
mer. There  was  an  election  coming  off  in 
the  city  government,  and  I knew  that  the 
reformers  wanted  and  needed  the  colored 
vote.  I went,  therefore,  to  some  of  the 
chief  men,  who  knew  me  and  had  confi- 
dence in  me,  for  I had  had  business  rela- 
tions with  many  of  them  [she  had  kept  a 
fashionable  boarding-house], and  told  them 
that  I wanted  the  Opera-house  for  the  col- 
ored people  to  give  an  entertainment  and 
exhibition  in.  The  request  was  extraor- 
dinary. Nobody  but  white  people  had 
ever  been  admitted  to  the  Opera-house. 
But,  after  some  hesitation  and  consulta- 
tion, the  request  was  granted.  We  gave 
the  exhibition,  and  the  white  people  all  at- 
tended. It  was  really  a beautiful  affair, 
lovely  tableaux,  with  gorgeous  dresses, 
recitations,  etc.,  and  everybody  was  aston- 
ished that  the  colored  people  had  so  much 
taste  and  talent,  and  had  got  on  so  far  in 
education.  They  said  they  were  delight- 
ed and  surprised,  and  they  liked  it  so  well 
that  they  wanted  the  entertainment  re- 
peated— it  was  given  for  one  of  our  chari- 
ties— but  I was  too  wrise  for  that.  I didn’t 
want  to  run  the  chance  of  destroying  the 
impression  by  repeating,  and  I said  we 
would  wait  awhile,  and  then  show  them 
something  better.  Well,  the  election  came 
off  in  August,  and  everything  went  all 
right,  and  now  the  colored  people  in  Mo- 
bile can  have  anything  they  want.  There 
is  the  best  feeling  between  the  races.  I 
tell  you  we  should  get  on  beautifully  if 
the  politicians  wTould  let  us  alone.  It  is 
politics  that  has  made  all  the  trouble  in 
Alabama  and  in  Mobile.”  And  I learned 
that  in  Mobile,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  negroes  were  put  in  minor  official  po- 
sitions, the  duties  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable of  discharging,  and  had  places  in  the 
police. 

On  “Louisiana  Day”  in  the  Exposition 
the  colored  citizens  took  their  full  share 
of  the  parade  and  the  honors.  Their  so- 
cieties marched  with  the  others,  and  the 
races  mingled  on  the  grounds  in  uncon- 
scious equality  of  privileges.  Speeches 
were  made,  glorifying  the  State  and  its  his- 
tory,by  able  speakers,  the  Governor  among 
them,  but  it  was  the  testimony  of  Demo- 
crats of  undoubted  Southern  orthodoxy 
that  the  honors  of  the  day  were  carried  off 
by  a colored  clergyman,  an  educated  man, 
who  united  eloquence  with  excellent  good 
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sense,  and  who  spoke  as  a citizen  of  Lou- 
isiana, proud  of  his  native  State,  dwelling 
with  richness  of  allusion  upon  its  history. 
It  was  a perfectly  manly  speech  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  and  the  position  of 
his  race,  and  it  breathed  throughout  the 
same  spirit  of  good-will  and  amity  in  a 
common  hope  of  progress  that  character- 
ized the  talk  of  the  colored  woman  com- 
missioner of  Mobile.  It  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and  accepted,  so  far  as  I heard, 
as  a matter  of  course. 

No  one,  however,  can  see  the  mass  of 
colored  people  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
plantations,  the  ignorant  mass,  slowly 
coming  to  moral  consciousness,  without  a 
recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ne- 
gro problem.  I am  glad  that  my  State 
has  not  the  practical  settlement  of  it,  and 
I can  not  do  less  than  express  profound 
sympathy  with  the  people  who  have. 
They  inherit  the  most  difficult  task  now 
anywhere  visible  in  human  x^rooress- 
They  will  make  mistakes,  and  they  will 
do  injustice  now  and  then;  but  one  feels 
like  turning  away  from  these,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  what  they  do  well. 

There  are  many  encouraging  things  in 
the  condition  of  the  negro.  Good-will, gen- 
erally, among  the  people  where  he  lives  is 
one  thing ; their  tolerance  of  his  weakness- 
es and  failings  is  another.  He  is  himself, 
here  and  there,  making  heroic  sacrifices  to 
obtain  an  education.  There  are  negro  mo- 
thers earning  money  at  the  wash-tub  to 
keep  their  boys  at  school  and  in  college. 
In  the  Southwest  there  is  such  a call 
for  colored  teachers  that  the  Straight 
University  in  New  Orleans,  which  has 
about  five  hundred  pupils,  can  not  begin 
to  supply  the  demand,  although  the  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  are  paid  from  thir- 
ty-five to  fifty  dollars  a month.  A color- 
ed graduate  of  this  school  a year  ago  is 
now  superintendent  of  the  colored  schools 
in  Memphis,  at  a salary  of  $1200  a year. 

Are  these  exceptional  cases  ? Well,  I 
suppose  it  is  also  exceptional  to  see  a col- 
ored clergyman  in  his  surplice  seated  in  the 
chancel  of  the  most  important  white  Epis- 
copal church  in  New  Orleans,  assisting  in 
the  service;  but  it  is  significant.  There 
are  many  good  auguries  to  be  drawn  from 
the  improved  condition  of  the  negroes  on 
the  plantations,  the  more  rational  and 
less  emotional  character  of  their  religious 
services,  and  the  hold  of  the  temperance 
movement  on  all  classes  in  the  country 
places. 

Original  from 
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IN  the  whole  West  there  is  no  other  col- 
ony in  which  original  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  are  so  distinctly  pre- 
served as  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  many  towns  which  beauti- 
fy the  shores  of  la  belle  riviere . The 
Western  Reserve,  as  a whole,  is  essentially 
a reproduction  of  Connecticut — a copy  in 
which  the  colors  of  the  prototype  appear 
at  once  faded  and  freshened;  but  Mariet- 
ta is  a brilliant,  faithfully  exact  minia- 
ture of  New  England — a picture  in  which 
not  only  the  outward  form  of  resemblance, 
but  the  very  spirit  of  likeness,  is  present- 
ed. Possibly  the  peculiarly  Eastern  or 
New  England  aspect  of  the  town  is  height- 
ened by  contrast  with  its  near  neighbors 
upon  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and 
with  the  composite  population  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  surrounding  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  traveller  from  Massachusetts  or  Con- 
necticut, who  feels  a most  uncomfortable 
stranger  within  the  gates  of  almost  any 
other  town  along  the  Ohio,  finds  himself 
at  home  in  Marietta.  If  he  sojourns  there 
a few  days,  he  discovers  that  the  names  of 
the  people  whom  he  meets  are  familiar 
ones  in  his  native  State.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  detect  resem- 
blances to  New  England  facial  types,  to 
New  England  manners,  and  to  New  Eng- 
land speech.  The  substantial  dwellings 
have  a comfortable,  thrifty  appearance,  a 
homely  dignity  of  expression  which  re- 
calls those  of  the  older  Eastern  States;  the 
stately  elms  which  shade  the  streets  and 
spacious  door-yards  offer  a pleasant  sug- 
gestion of  the  New  England  village;  the 
surrounding  landscape  seems  but  to  sus- 
tain the  illusion;  and  even  the  little 
steamboats  upon  the  Muskingum  are  like 
those  which  ply  upon  the  Connecticut 
River,  far  up  in  Massachusetts.  The  vis- 
itor is  surprised  at  nothing  which  meets 
his  eye — except  the  whole.  How  came  it 
here,  this  typical  New  England  village,  set 
in  its  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ? As  the  earliest  set- 
tlement in  Ohio — in  fact,  the  first  organ- 
ized permanent  English  settlement  in  the 
old  Northwest  Territory,  from  which  were 
carved  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — Marietta 
possesses  a peculiar  historic  interest. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  was  very  nat- 
urally developed  in  the  young,  strong, 
expansive  nation,  born  amid  the  throes  of 


the  Revolution,  and  yet  the  first  move- 
ment westward  was  as  much  the  result  of 
a pressing  necessity  as  of  the  growth  of 
independence  and  enterprise  among  the 
people.  During  the  closing  years  of  the 
war  the  subject  of  Western  colonization 
was  strongly  agitated  among  the  officers 
of  the  colonial  army.  In  177G  the  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation  had  taken  steps 
toward  making  an  appropriation  of  lands 
for  these  officers,  and  passed  laws  pre- 
scribing the  number  of  acres  each  one,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  should  receive.  In 
1783,  seeing  that  the  final  reduction  of  the 
army  must  soon  take  place,  the  officers,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  anxious  for  definite  action,  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  locate  the  lands  they 
were  entitled  to  somewhere  in  the  region 
now  known  as  eastern  Ohio,  but  even  the 
great  influence  of  Washington  was  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  object  sought, 
and  no  legislation  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  petitioners  was  enacted.  Congress 
had  not  yet  a perfect  title  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  did  not  receive 
money  for  their  priceless  services,  but  al- 
most valueless  certificates.  In  1784  they 
were  worth  only  about  3 8.  6d.  to  4s.  to  the 
pound,  face  value,  and  as  late  as  1788  they 
brought  not  more  than  5s.  or  6s. 

Such  wTas  the  situation  when  a new 
scheme,  and  one  which  finally  proved  ef- 
fective—that  of  buying  outright  what  the 
nation  refused  to  bestow — began  to  form 
itself  in  the  minds  of  a few  earnest  think- 
ers in  Massachusetts. 

Early  in  January,  17S6,  a conversation 
occurred  between  General  Rufus  Putnam 
and  General  Benjamin  Tupper,  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  New  England 
Ohio  Company,  and  the  founding  of  Ma- 
rietta. This  conference  took  place  at 
Putnam’s  home,  in  Rutland,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  General  Putnam  retired  to  his 
farm  and  followed  agriculture  and  sur- 
veying. He  was  not  contented,  howev- 
er, writh  a quiet  life ; his  energy  sought 
grander  channels  of  action.  He  was 
foremost  among  the  men  who  sought  by 
argument  and  appeal  to  induce  Congress 
to  grant  the  petition  of  the  officers  for 
the  bestowal  of  their  bounty  lands.  He 
carried  on  a long  correspondence  with 
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Washington  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  lie  proposed  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  township  division 
which  was  ultimately  adopted  in  the 
West,  and  which  was  the  natural  pre- 
cursor of  the  planting  of  the  township 
organization  called  by  Tocqueville  the 
“miniature  republic.”  General  Put- 
nam was  not  an  educated  man,  but  he 
possessed  strong  native  ability,  keen 
judgment,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
an  almost  superhuman  energy.  Like 
most  of  his  fellow-officers,  he  was  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

To  this  man  came  General  Benjamin 
Tupper,  just  returned  from  the  West, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  1785  as  one  of 
a company  of  surveyors,  appointed  by 
Congress  to  lay  out  in  ranges  and  town- 
ships the  lands  now  comprised  in  south- 
eastern Ohio.  Like  Putnam,  Tupper 
was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  he 
had  fought  bravely  in  two  wars,  his  gal- 
lant services  in  the  Revolution  resulting 
in  his  being  made  a brigadier. 

These  men,  formerly  comrades  in  arms, 
seated  before  the  great  fire-place  in  Put- 
nam’s farm-house,  upon  a winter  evening, 
conversed  earnestly  and  long — so  long 
that  the  massive  logs  before  them  burned 
to  crumbling  embers,  and  the  gray  light 
of  dawn  came  to  mingle  wfith  the  fire- 
glow  while  they  were  still  engaged.  Their 
eventful  past,  their  campaigns  and  victo- 
ries, their  troubled  present,  their  poverty 
and  disappointments,  their  hopeful  future, 
their  anticipation  of  adventure  in  a re- 
mote wilderness,  which  General  Tupper 
probably  painted  in  roseate  hues,  were 
probably  all  touched  upon.  Doubtless 
the  conversation  was  desultory,  but  it 
bore  definite  results.  The  old  soldiers  so 
strengthened  each  other’s  faith 
in  the  future  that  they  could 
no  longer  rest  inactive.  They 
joined  in  a brief  address  to 
the  people,  proposing  a plan 
of  organization.  This  first 
appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  Boston  upon  the 
25th  of  January,  under 
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the  caption  of  “Information,”  signed  by 
Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper,  and 
dated  Rutland,  January  10,  1786.  The 
subscribers  stated  that  they  took  “ this 
method  to  inform  all  officers  and  soldiers 
who  have  served  in  the  late  war,  and  who 
are  by  a late  ordinance  of  the  honorable 
Congress  to  receive  certain  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Ohio  country,  and  also  all  other 
good  citizens  who  wish  to  become  adven- 
turers in  that  delightful  region,  that  from 
personal  inspection,  together  with  other 
incontestable  evidences,  they  are  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  lands  in  that  quarter  are  of 
a much  better  quality  than  any  other 
known  to  the  New  England  people ; that  the 
climate, seasons,  products, etc., are,  in  fact, 
equal  to  the  most  flattering  accounts  that 
have  ever  been  published  of  them;  that 
being  determined  to  become  purchasers, 
and  to  prosecute  a settlement  in  that  coun- 
try, and  desirous  of  forming  a general  as- 
sociation with  those  who  entertain  the 
same  ideas,  they  beg  leave  to  propose  the 
following  plan,  viz. : That  an  association 
by  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company  be 
formed  of  all  such  as  wish  to  become  pur- 
chasers, etc.,  in  that  country,  who  reside 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
only,  or  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  States,  as  shall  be  agreed  on.” 

It  was  further  proposed  that  in  order 
to  bring  such  a company  into  existence 
all  persons  who  wished  to  promote  the 
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scheme  should  meet  in  their  respective 
counties,  at  places  designated,  on  the  15th 
of  February  following,  and  choose  dele- 
gates, who  should  assemble  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  Tavern,  in  Boston,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  1st  of  March,  1786,  and  there  de- 
termine upon  a plan  of  association. 

The  plan  proposed  was  duly  executed, 
the  delegates  meeting  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, and  three  days  later  adopting  articles 
of  agreement,  and  electing  officers.  The 
delegates  at  this  historic  meeting,  which, 
small  as  it  was,  may,  from  the  nature  of 
its  object,  have  attracted  some  attention 
in  colonial  Boston,  consisting  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  were  Manas- 
seh  Cutler,  of  Essex  County;  Wintlirop 
Sargent  and  John  Mills,  of  Suffolk;  John 
Brooks  and  Thomas  Cushing,  of  Middle- 
sex; Benjamin  Tupper,  of  Hampshire; 
Crocker  Sampson,  of  Plymouth;  Rufus 
Putnam,  of  Worcester;  Jelaliel  Wood- 
bridge  and  John  Patterson,  of  Berkshire; 
and  Abraham  Williams,  of  Barnstable. 
It  was  decided  to  raise  a fund  of  not  less 
than  one  million  dollars,  in  shares  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each.  After  the  lapse 
of  a little  more  than  a year,  upon  March 
8,  1787,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Company  was  held  at  Brackett's  Tavern, 
Boston,  and  it  was  reported  that  although 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  had  been 
subscribed  for,  there  were  many  in  Massa- 
chusetts, also  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  New  Hampshire,  who  were  in- 
clined to  become  adventurers,  and  who 
were  only  restrained  by  the  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  a sufficient  tract  of  country, 
collectively,  for  a good  settlement. 

It  was  now  decided  to  make  direct  and 
immediate  application  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  as  an  agent  to  negotiate 
with  Congress  the  associates  chose  one  of 
their  own  number,  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, pastor  of  a little  Congregational  church 
in  the  hamlet  of  Ipswich  (now  Hamilton), 
Massachusetts. 

The  company  could  have  employed  no 
better  man  than  Dr.  Cutler.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  was,  per- 
haps, second  in  general  genius  and  cul- 
ture to  no  living  American,  except  Frank- 
lin, and  his  name  possessed  a prestige  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Since 
his  graduation  from  Yale,  twenty -two 
years  before,  he  had  studied  and  taken 
degrees  in  the  three  learned  professions, 


divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  His  educa- 
tion was  one  of  unusual  solidity,  and  the 
versatility  of  his  genius  was  attested  by 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  his  clerical  du- 
ties he  had  written  upon  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy, and  botany.  His  strength  was 
rendered  readily  effective  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a keen  insight  into  human  nature 
and  of  a courtly  grace  of  conversation. 
He  was  further  qualified  for  the  duty  he 
was  to  undertake  by  his  deep  sympathy 
with  the  Revolutionary  soldiers.  He  had 
been  among  them  as  chaplain  through 
two  campaigns. 

Had  Dr.  Cutler  gone  forth  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  a powerful  nation,  his  mission 
could  not  have  been  more  vastly  impor- 
tant than  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  agent 
for  this  feeble,  struggling  colonization  so- 
ciety, nor  could  it  have  demanded  more 
consummate  tact.  He  journeyed  in  hum- 
ble style  in  his  one-horse  shay  or  gig,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  quiet,  comfortable,  dignified  New  Eng- 
land parson,  leisurely  jogging  along  the 
country  roads  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, suggestive  of  the  mighty  influ- 
ence he  was  to  exert  in  moulding  the  fu- 
ture of  the  West  and  of  the  nation.  He 
left  his  home  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
preached  in  two  towns  (Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Middletown,  Connecticut), 
where  he  tarried  for  Sunday  rest,  and  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  where  the  Continental 
Congress  was  then  in  session,  on  July  5, 
“by  the  road,” he  chronicles,  “that  enters 
the  Bowery.”  He  put  up  his  horse  “at  the 
sign  of  the  ‘ Plow  and  the  Harrow1  in  the 
Bowery  barns.” 

The  work  which  this  man  was  to  per- 
form in  Congress  was  twofold.  He  sought 
to  purchase  a large  tract  of  public  land  at 
the  most  advantageous  terms  possible,  and 
to  procure  such  legislation  for  the  territo- 
ry as  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  intend- 
ing immigration  to  it.  The  purchase  would 
have  been  almost  entirely  valueless,  in  the 
minds  of  a majority  of  the  Ohio  Company 
associates,  if  they  could  not  have  it  clothed 
with  the  laws  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. They  were  almost  to  a man  fully 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  which  seven  years 
before  had  prohibited  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
prospective  purchase  was  used  as  a pow- 
erful lever  to  effect  the  formation  and 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  Ordinance  of  Free- 
dom. The  details  of  the  plan  by  which 
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Dr.  Cutler  accomplished  his  dual  object 
would  fill  a volume.  In  brief,  he  used 
every  argument,  every  element  of  person- 
al persuasion,  every  art  of  diplomacy, 
which  could  have  an  effect  in  his  favor. 
He  pictured  the  needs  of  the  brave  men 
who  sought  to  make  the  purchase  and 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation 
owed  them.  He  urged  as  an  important 
consideration  the  revenue  which  would 
accrue  to  the  government  from  the  sale, 
and  from  others  which  would  probably 
quickly  follow.  There  was  at  this  time 
a strong  feeling  of  disaffection  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  imminent  danger  that  that 
Territory  would  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  join  her  fortunes  with  Spain. 
The  plantingbeyond  the  Ohio  of  a strong 

1 colony  of  men  whose  patriotism  was  un- 
questioned, Dr.  Cutler  argued,  would  be 
a measure  well  calculated  to  bind  the 
West  to  the  East  and  promote  union. 
Virginia  and  the  South  generally  were 
intensely  patriotic,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  consideration  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  opinion  of  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  and  led  them  not 
only  to  favor  comparatively  easy  terms 
of  sale  to  the  Ohio  Company,  but  to 
permit  the  enactment  of  such  an  ordi- 
nance as  that  body  of  men  desired.  Up 
to  this  time  every  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory containing  an  antislavery  clause 
had  been  voted  down,  and  even  the  in- 
operative ordinance  of  1784,  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author,  had  be- 
fore its  passage  been  shorn  of  its  article 
prohibiting  slavery  after  the  year  1800. 
The  ordinance  before  Congress  when  Dr. 
Cutler  arrived  in  New  York  contained  no 
restriction  of  slavery  whatever.  Still,  it 
had  come  down  to  the  9th  of  July,  and 
passed  its  second  reading.  Upon  that 
day  was  appointed  a new  committee, 
which  was  authorized  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a plan  of  government  for  the  Federal 
territory,  and  four  days  later,  upon  the 
13th  of  July,  the  result  of  their  labors,  the 
Ordinance  of  Freedom,  passed.  The  com- 
mittee had  sent  a draft  of  the  ordinance  to 
Dr.  Cutler,  “ with  leave  to  make  remarks 
and  propose  amendments,1’  and  he  found 
afterward  that  the  amendments  suggested 
by  him  were  all  made,  except  one  (relating 
to  taxation),  which  was  better  qualified. 
There  is  evidence  extant,  indisputable, 
that  the  measures  introduced  by  his  agency, 
and  the  passage  of  which  was  secured 
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through  his  sagacity,  were  those  forever 
proscribing  slavery  and  encouraging  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  education.  A con- 
cession made  to  the  South,  which  doubtless 
had  some  weight  in  influencing  the  vote 
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approving  the  ordinance,  was  the  insertion 
of  a clause  allowing  owners  to  reclaim 
runaway  slaves  who  escaped  into  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Dr.  Cutler  labored  most  zealously  with 
the  Southern  members  of  Congress,  and  it 
was  by  their  votes  the  law  was  passed. 
His  jovial  conversation  and  genial,  hearty 
manner  evidently  won  their  friendship, 
as  his  culture  commanded  their  admira- 
tion. In  the  divine,  the  bookworm,  the 
scientist,  they  doubtless  failed  to  see  the 
skillful  diplomatist  with  a shrewd  know- 
ledge of  men — the  pioneer  and  the  prince 
of  lobbyists.  Dr.  Cutler  in  his  journal  men- 
tions one  of  them,  who,  he  says,  “calls 
me  a frank,  open,  honest  New  England 
man,  which  he  considers  as  an  uncommon 
animal.” 

At  the  time  the  ordinance  was  passed, 
Dr.  Cutler  was  in  Philadelphia  visiting 
Benjamin  Franklin,  but  he  returned  to 
New  York  upon  the  17th  of  July.  Upon 
the  27th  of  that  month  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  a sale  of  lands  to  the 
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Ohio  Company  upon  the  precise  terms 
offered  by  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  associate, 
Winthrop  Sargent.  The  contract,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  ever  before  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  closed  in  New  York  on  the 
27tli  of  October  following,  being  signed  by 
Samuel  Osgood  and  Arthur  Lee  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  and  Cutler  and  Sar- 
gent for  the  Ohio  Company.  It  covered 
1,500,000  acres  of  land  upon  the  Ohio, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  for 
which  the  price  to  be  paid  was  one  dollar 
an  acre,  with  an  allowance  for  bad  land 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  a dollar  per 
acre.  Dr.  Cutler  secured  the  grant  of  two 
townships  of  land  for  the  support  of  a 
university,  and  incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract clauses  setting  apart  one  mile  square 
in  each  township  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  and  the  same  amount  for  religious 
institutions.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
declaration  of  the  ordinance,  “schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged,”  did  not  stand  upon  the 
statute-books  as  an  empty  flourish  of 
words. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  ordinance  was 
passed  and  contract  secured,  Generals  Put- 
nam and  T upper,  Dr.  Cutler,  General  Sam- 
uel H.  Parsons,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and 
other  prominent  men  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  they  now  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  sought  everywhere  for 
responsible  people  who  would  become  sub- 
scribers to  their  fund,  and  for  men  who 
were  willing  to  go  to  the  West  as  pioneers. 
The  work  of  arousing  a spirit  of  emigra- 
tion among  the  masses  was  attended  with 


many  difficulties.  The 
public  prints  were  used 
to  disseminate  know- 
ledge concerning  the 
Ohio  country  and  the 
scheme  for  its  settle- 
ment. Dr.  Cutler  pub- 
lished anonymously  at 
Salem,  Massach  usetts. 
a small  pamphlet,  in 
which  was  presented  the 
fullest  information  at- 
tainable in  regard  to  the 
region  beyond  the  Ohio, 
and  especially  that  part 
about  the  Muskingum. 
It  contained  also  some 
prophecies  which  were 
undoubtedly  regarded 
as  the  wildest  of  im- 
probabilities or  impossibilities, born  in  the 
brain  of  a sanguine  visionary.  Among 
other  things,  the  pamphlet  set  forth  what 
was  probably  the  first  suggestion  ever  made 
in  print  of  the  mighty  commerce  that  the 
future  would  witness  upon  the  Western  riv- 
ers, and  of  the  employment  of  steam  in  its 
service.  The  author  said  that  the  “current 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi”  would  be 
“more  loaded  than  any  streams  on  earth,” 
and  “in  all  probability  steamboats  will  be 
found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  our  riv- 
er navigation.”  This  was  published  just 
twenty  years  before  Fulton’s  successful  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation ; but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Miller  in  Scotland  had 
that  very  year  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  propelling  boats  by  this  power, 
and  Dr.  Cutler  being  a scientist,  fully 
abreast  with  the  times,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  certain  savants  and  scientific 
societies  of  Europe,  in  all  probability  had 
had  early  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

It  was  natural  that  a publication  con- 
taining the  predictions  that  many  people 
then  living  would  see  the  Western  rivers 
navigated  by  steamboats,  and  that  in  fifty 
years  the  Northwest  Territory  would  con- 
tain more  people  than  all  New  England, 
should  be  very  generally  ridiculed,  for  the 
masses  then  more  universally  than  now 
were  wont  to  receive  new  ideas  with  skep- 
ticism and  scoffing.  The  idea  of  Western 
emigration  and  its  enthusiastic  advocates 
were  alike  the  subjects  of  wide-spread  scorn 
and  derision.  The  accounts  of  the  West- 
ern country  circulated  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  Ohio  Company  were  very  generally 
received  with  incredulity,  and  commented 
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upon  with  sarcasm.  The  Ohio  Valley  was 
derisively  dubbed  “Putnam's  Paradise'’ 
and  “Cutler's  Indian  Heaven,”  and  the 
wags  of  the  day  exercised  their  wit  in  the 
invention  of  extravagant  and  burlesqued 
recitals  of  the  charms  of  the  region  to 


Ohio” — the  Marietta  which  was  to  be — laid 
out  on  paper. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1787,  the  ad- 
vance detachment  of  the  company’s  first 
band  of  pioneers  departed  for  the  West 
from  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  under  the 


which  a few  of  their  fellow-citizens  were 
endeavoring  to  turn  the  serious  attention 
of  the  people.  There  was  opposition,  too, 
of  a more  dignified  and  possibly  more  dan- 
gerous order.  There  was  really  much  to 
be  feared  from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
and  many  influential  men  in  Massachu- 
setts from  various  motives  were  seeking  to 
direct  the  tide  of  emigration  toward  Maine. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ohio  Company  associ- 
ates were  enabled  to  carry  out  their  long- 
cherished  plans.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
they  seem  never  to  have  wavered  in  their 
faith  of  ultimate  success.  At  meetings  of 
the  directors  held  at  intervals  in  Boston 
taverns  (the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  Brackett’s, 
and  Cromwell's  Head)  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  organization  had  been  ar- 
ranged, multitudinous  details  decided 
upon,  a plan  for  surveying  the  lands  of 
the  purchase  formulated,  and  “a  city  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and 
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command  of  Major  Haffield  White,  being 
sent  ahead  to  build  boats  upon  the  Yough- 
iogheny,  a small  affluent  of  the  Monon- 
galiela,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  An- 
other party,  including  the  surveyors  and 
a number  of  the  Ohio  Company  pro- 
prietors, under  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat, 
left  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January  1, 
1788.  General  Putnam,  who  was  to  have 
commanded  the  march,  was  detained  by 
business  in  New  York,  and  overtook  the 
company  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  on  the 
24th  of  the  month.  Their  progress  from 
this  time  was  slow  and  tedious,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  and  a heavy 
fall  of  snow.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Alleglianies  the  situation  was  such  as 
might  have  appalled  men  less  brave  and 
less  inured  to  hardship.  General  Putnam 
in  his  journal  says  they  “ found  nothing 
had  crossed  the  mountains  since  the  great 
snow,  and  in  the  old  snow,  twelve  inches 
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deep,  nothing  but  pack-horses.”  The  trail,  of  March  was  consumed  in  the  building 
difficult  of  travel  at  any  time,  was  now  al-  of  boats,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  united 
most  impassable.  But  the  march  of  these  company,  embarking  upon  a little  flotilla 
hardy,  resolute  men  toward  their  destina-  consisting  of  three  log  canoes,  a flat-boat, 
tion  was  not  to  be  stayed  by  storm  or  dan-  and  a galley  of  fifty  tons  burden,  called 
ger.  “ Our  only  resource,”  continues  the  originally  the  Adventure  Galley , but  aft- 
leader  of  the  expedition  in  his  simple  nar-  erward  the  Mayflower,  left  Sum  rill's  Ferry, 
rati ve,  “was  to  build  sleds  and  harness  on  the  Youghiogheny,  and  floating  down 
our  horses  to  them  tandem,  and  in  this  that  stream  to  the  Monongahela,  was 
way,  with  four  sleds,  and  men  marching  borne  on  wal'd  to  the  Ohio.  Peacefully 
in  front,  we  set  forward.”  Winding  slowly  and  uneventfully  the  great  river  swept 
and  with  infinite  toil  through  the  mount-  them  southward,  the  weather  becoming 
ain  passes,  the  men  breaking  a way  in  the  daily  more  balmy  and  vegetation  farther 
trackless,  drifted  snow  along  which  their  advanced  as  they  proceeded.  They  ar- 
jaded  horses  could  more  easily  draw  the  rived  and  disembarked  at  the  site  of  Mari- 
cumbrous,  heavily  laden  sledges,  the  little  etta  upon  April  7,  1788,  and  thus  by  forty- 
company, consisting  of  less  than  a score  of  eight  men  was  begun  the  settlement  of  the 
souls,  journeyed  on.  At  night  they  slept  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
around  huge  blazing  fires,  which,  however,  tory. 
they  often  had  difficulty  in  kindling. 

They  were  two  weeks  in  the  mountains,  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  two  men 
and  suffered  much  from  excessive  cold  who  sprang  ashore  from  the  Mayflower 
and  the  arduousness  of  their  labors.  Gen-  began  a good-natured  but  zealous  rivalry 
eral  Putnam,  writing  to  Dr.  Cutler,  says,  to  see  who  should  chop  down  the  first 
“It  would  give  you  pain,  and  me  no  pleasure,  tree,  one  of  them  selecting  a buckeye,  and 
to  detail  our  march  over  the  mountains,  the  other,  in  his  undue  haste,  some  spe- 
or  our  delays  afterward  on  account  of  bad  cies  of  hard  timber,  and  it  has  been  assert- 
weather  and  other  misfortunes.”  x On  the  ed  that,  from  the  very  natural  circum- 
14th  of  February,  a month  and  a half  aft-  stance  of  the  former  being  the  first  brought 
er  leaving  Hartford,  they  arrived  at  Sum-  to  the  ground  originated  the  application 
rill’s  Ferry, on  the  Youghiogheny  (in  pio-  of  the  name  to  the  people  and  the  State 
neer  parlance  the  “Yoh”),  where  they  which  afterward  came  into  existence.  It 
met  the  men  who  had  preceded  them,  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
The  remainder  of  February  and  the  whole  sobriquet  had  its  origin  in  another  way. 
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The  attention  of  the  Delaware  Indians  who 
greeted  the  pioneers  was  quickly  attracted 
by  the  tall,  erect,  soldierly  figure  of  Col- 
onel Ebenezer  Sproat,  whom  they  desig- 
nated as  Hetuck,  or  the  big  Buckeye — 
an  appellation  which  might  easily  have 
grown  into  use  as  a generic  one  for  the 
pioneers,  as  the  majority  of  them  possess- 
ed figures  which  would  suggest  to  the  In- 
dians, always  poetical  and  descriptive  in 
their  nomenclature,  a comparison  with 
the  stately,  symmetrical  tree  which  grows 
by  the  Western  water-courses. 


sides  measured  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  surrounded  by  a line  of  heavy  pali- 
sades. It  contained  seventy-two  rooms, 
each  one  eighteen  feet  square  or  more, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity nearly  nine  hundred  people  could 
live  within  its  walls.  Tastefully  as  well 
as  strongly  constructed.  Campus  Martius 
doubtless  merited  the  words  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  who,  in  writing  to  relatives  in 
Massachusetts,  said,  “ It  is  the  handsomest 
pile  of  buildings  this  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.” 


CAMPUS  MARTIUS,  THE  FIRST  HOME  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 


Fort  Harmar,  the  second  fort  erected 
by  the  English  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  at 
the  time  the  colonists  arrived  the  only 
one  in  existence,  had  been  built  in  1785 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite 
the  site  of  Marietta.  Very  likely  the  Ohio 
Company,  in  selecting  the  locality  for 
their  city,  had  been  influenced  in  some 
measure  by  the  idea  of  securing  its  pro- 
tection. General  Putnam,  however,  with 
the  prudence  and  good  judgment  which 
ever  characterized  him,  took  immediate 
measures  for  the  building  of  another  de- 
fense, exclusively  for  the  people  of  the 
colony.  This  was  Campus  Martius,  the 
first  home  of  the  pioneers,  and  destined 
to  be  for  five  long  years  the  military 
camp  which  its  name  implied.  It  was  a 
substantial  structure  of  timber,  a paral- 
lelogram or  hollow  square,  of  which  the 
t 
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The  same  somewhat  pedantic  predilec- 
tion for  classical  nomenclature  which  led 
to  the  naming  of  Campus  Martius  ac- 
counts for  the  terms  applied  to  portions 
of  the  extensive  and  wonderful  system  of 
ancient  works  which  the  colonists  found 
covering  the  ground  on  which  they  pro- 
posed to  build  their  city,  as  Quadranaon , 
Capitolium , and  Cecelia  (elevated  squares 
of  earth  apparently  constructed  as  the 
foundations  of  temples),  and  Sacra  Via  (a 
great  graded  way,  leading  from  the  walls 
of  the  Mound-builders’  fortification  down 
to  the  Muskingum).  For  the  town  such 
names  were  proposed  as  Castrapolis,  Pro- 
tepolis,  Urania,  Tempe,  Adelphia,  Gene- 
sis, and  the  like.  The  name  adopted — 
Marietta — was  taken  from  that  of  the  then 
Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
its  bestowal  was  a graceful  tribute  from 
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T1IK  MUSKINGUM  ACADEMY. 

As  it  was,  the  pioneers  were  confined  much 
of  the  time  to  their  garrisons.  Thirty  per- 
sons were  killed  within  a radius  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  of  Marietta,  and  more  than 
once  the  inmates  of  Campus  Martius,  and 
of  the  block-houses  at  Belpre  and  Water- 
ford, which  settlements  had  been  establish- 
ed as  offshoots  of  Marietta,  were  threatened 
with  the  horrors  of  starvation.  Added  to 
these  evils — the  practical  existence  of  a state 
of  siege,  enforced  idleness, and  the  cessation 
of  immigration  — the  financial  affaire  of 
the  company  became  involved  through  the 
failure  of  its  treasurer  in  the  East.  Many 
of  the  shareholders  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  fund  for  purely  speculative  purposes, 
gaining  no  immediate  benefit  from  their 
investment,  desired  to  withdraw,  and  it 
thus  became,  through  the  operation  of 
many  causes,  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  association  to  seek 
a release  from  their 
original  contract.  Here 
Dr.  Cutler  and  General 
Putnam  became  the  sav- 
ing, as  they  had  been 
largely  the  creating, 
geniuses  of  the  compa- 
ny and  its  settlement. 

The  amount  of  lands 
wThich  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany finally  received 
was  less  than  two-thirds 
of  that  for  which  they 
originally  contracted. 

The  patents,  bearing 
date  of  March  3.  1792, 
and  signed  by  George 
Wash  i n g ton , Presi  dent, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Secretary,  were,  with  the 


exception  of  one  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  issued  by  the  United 
States. 

When  peace  came,  in 
1795,  it  was  too  late  for  the 
Marietta  region  to  rejoice 
in  all  of  the  benefits  which 
at  an  earlier  date  would 
have  been  possible.  The 
Miami  settlements,  which 
eventually  developed  Cin- 
cinnati, were  already  as- 
suming importance,  and 
thousands  of  pioneers  pass- 
ed down  the  river  to  them. 
A little  later  the  Connect- 
icut Western  Reserve,  in 
northeastern  Ohio,  was  thrown  open  to 
settlers,  and  drew  a strong  current  of  im- 
migration from  the  very  fountain-head  to 
which  the  Ohio  Company  had  looked  for 
its  chief  re  - enforcement  of  population. 
Many,  however,  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  States  became 
residents  of  the  Muskingum  country,  and 
an  era  of  fair  prosperity  was  begun. 

It  was  natural  that  in  a New  England 
colony,  and  the  first  planted  under  a law 
of  which  one  of  the  provisions  declared 
that  “schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged/- an  institu- 
tion of  learning  should  be  brought  quick- 
ly into  existence.  As  early  as  the  spring 
of  1797  a subscription  list,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam,  was  circulated,  and  a 
fund  raised  for  the  building  of  a school- 
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house.  Primary  schools  had  been  held 
in  Campus  Marti  us,  but  in  the  house  now 
provided  there  was  opened,  in  the  year 
1800,  the  Muskingum  Academy,  the  first 
advanced  school  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  pre- 
sided over  by  David  Putnam,  the  grand- 
son of  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College.  In  the  same 
year  Marietta  delegates  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  procured  the  passage  of  a law 
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go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  which  may 
account  for  their  making  Marietta,  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  by  a 
water  route,  a port  of  clearance  whence 
full-rigged  barks  and  brigs  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  country  sailed  for  foreign 
ports.  Down  the  devious  channel  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  more  than  a score 
of  ships  made  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  between  the  years  1800  and  1808, 


■ 


authorizing  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands 
and  lands  set  apart  for  religious  purposes 
in  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  and 
creating  a corporate  body  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  carry  out  that  important  and 
beneficent  measure.  This  corporation  im- 
pressed upon  its  indentures  a seal  bearing 
as  its  device  an  altar,  and  the  legend  ‘ 4 Sup- 
port Religion  and  Learning.”  Then  the 
spirit  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  a liv- 
ing influence  in  the  land,  and  thus  New 
England's  favorite  institutions  were  liter- 
ally made  to  grow  upon  the  soil  of  the 
West. 

One  of  the  curious  industries  in  which 
the  energy  of  Marietta  pioneers  found  ex- 
ercise was  the  building  and  sailing  of 
ocean  ships.  Many  of  them  had  come 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  familiar  with  the  ways  of  men  “who 
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when  the  embargo  act  first  put  a stop  to 
this  commerce.  The  first  full-rigged  ves- 
sel built  at  Marietta,  the  St.  Clair , com- 
manded by  Commodore  Whipple,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  the  sea,  left  the  Muskingum 
in  May,  1800,  went  to  Havana,  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  Marietta  sea- 
captains  greatly  astonished  a Liverpool 
official  when,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
make  him  understand  what  port  he  hailed 
from,  he  took  a map,  and  sweeping  his 
hand  across  the  broad  Atlantic  and  around 
Florida,  he  traced  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio,  and  the  latter  stream  to  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

But  it  wras  not  in  material  prosperity 
that  Marietta  was  to  attain  its  highest 
success  or  fulfill  its  highest  destiny.  Its 
first  citizens  came  to  Ohio,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not.  as  the  guardians  of  an 
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idea  which  wras  to  be  the  most  valuable 
heritage  of  the  whole  State  and  of  the  na- 
tion. Had  slavery  gained  a foot-liold 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  gained  such  strength 
as  to  have  resisted  overthrow  in  the 
United  States.  Although  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  never  became  a resident  of  Mari- 
etta, his  son  Ephraim  immigrated  at  an 
early  day  to  the  settlement,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  eminent  citizens.  It  was  his 
privilege  to  perpetuate  in  Ohio  the  work 
his  father  had  begun  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation.  Few 
people  of  this  day  know  how  narrowly  the 
State  of  Ohio  escaped  being  made  slave 
territory  in  the  year  1802.  When  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  session  in 
Chillicothe,  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a bill  of  rights,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  sought  to 
introduce  a clause  allowing  limited  slav- 
ery. It  was  believed  by  many  that  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  would  operate  against 
immigration  to  Ohio  from  the  Slave  States, 
and  that  the  insertion  of  a clause  allowing 
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modified  slavery  wrould  encourage  such 
immigration.  This  consideration  led  a 
number  of  delegates,  whose  districts  de- 
pended principally  upon  the  South  for 
population,  to  labor  for  the  pro-slavery 
clause  wTitli  great  pertinacity.  The  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson  was  doubtless  exerted  to 
advance  the  cause.  In  the  committee  of 
the  whole  it  wTas  found  that  there  was  a ma- 
jority of  one  in  favor  of  the  introduction 
of  slavery.  The  defeat  of  the  measure 
and  the  vindication  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Freedom  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
State  government  under  its  provisions 
rested  upon  and  was  accomplished  chiefly 
through  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler.  Among 
his  colleagues  in  the  Convention  from 
Marietta,  or  Washington  County,  were 
General  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman.  They  came  to  him  in  his 
room,  to  which  he  had  been  confined  by 
sickness,  and  urged  that  he  should  imme- 
diately exert  his  influence  against  the  ob- 
noxious clause. 

“We  must  prevent  this,”  said  Gilman. 
“I  can  not,  will  not,  live  in  a community 
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where  such  injustice  is  sanctioned  by 
law.  ” 

“Cutler,  get  up,  get  well;  be  in  your 
place  to-morrow,”  exclaimed  Putnam. 

He  did  get  well,  or  at  least  forced  him- 
self into  a condition  in  which  he  could 
make  a speech,  and  that  speech  brought 
over  the  one  vote  necessary  to  defeat  the 
slavery  clause. 

Judge  Cutler  was  also  the  author  of 
those  sections  of  the  Constitution  which 
related  to  education  and  religion.  In  1819, 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  he  began  the  agi- 
tation which  resulted  in  giving  to  the 
State  an  excellent  public-school  system 
and  a just  plan  of  taxation. 

The  quality  which  Marietta  possessed  in 
1802,  and  which,  as  exemplified  in  one  of 
its  citizens,  served  the  State  so  well  at  its 
founding,  has  never  ceased  to  be  a charac- 
teristic of  the  community.  It  has  pro- 
duced more  than  its  full  quota  of  men  will- 
ing and  able  to  defend  the  principles  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  who  planted 
the  colony.  Socially  and  intellectually 
it  is  the  peer  of  any  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  West.  Prominent  in  its  population, 
after  the  lapse  of  almost  a century,  are  the 
Putnams  and  Cutlers  and  a score  more  of 
the  families  who  w^ere  in  the  van-guard  of 
the  army  of  civilization  which  has  occupied 
the  West.  As  these  old  families  are  repre- 
sented in  the  community,  so  are  the  old 
New  England  ideas  which  were  dominant 
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when  the  Ohio  Company  was  formed.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  noticeable  in  the  staid  re- 
ligious status  and  advanced  condition  of 
education  and  culture  which  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  town.  In  Marietta  College, 
which  has  already  filled  a half-century  of 
usefulness,  and  been  “justly  regarded  as 
the  child  of  the  pioneers,”  the  seed  of  edu- 
cation planted  and  nurtured  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  has  flourished  to  a fru- 
ition grander  than  they  could  possibly 
have  foreseen. 


Note. — The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta  and  of  Ohio,  upon  April  7,  1888, 
for  which  judicious  preparations  are  already  making,  will  be  an  occasion  interesting  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  its  sister  States  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  but  to  many  in  New  England  whose  ancestors 
and  kindred  laid  the  corner-stone  of  civilization  in  the  West.  The  year  1888  will  close  the  first  century 
of  Western  development  and  round  the  most  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  7th  of  April  anniversary  at  Marietta  not  merely  a pleasant  holiday,  but  a memorial 
observance  worthy  in  dignity  and  moaning  of  the  event  which  it  w ill  commemorate,  and  which  led  to  the 
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44  WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO,  THE  GODS  ARRIVE.” 


44  TTTHAT  a beautiful  girl!”  said  Mr. 

\\  Ambrose  Drayton  to  himself;  “and 
how  much  she  looks  like — ” He  cut  the 
comparison  short,  and  turned  his  eyes  sea- 
ward, pulling  at  his  mustache  meditatively 
the  while. 

44  This  American  atmosphere,  fresh  and 
pure  as  it  is  in  the  nostrils,  is  heavy-laden 
with  reminiscences,”  his  thoughts  ran  on. 
“Reminiscences,  but  always  with  differ- 
ences, the  chief  difference  being,  no  doubt, 
in  myself.  And  no  wonder.  Nineteen 
years;  yes,  it's  positively  nineteen  years 
since  I stood  here  and  gazed  out  through 
yonder  gap  between  the  headlands.  Nine- 
teen years  of  foreign  lands,  foreign  men 
and  manners,  the  courts,  the  camps,  the 
schools;  adventure,  business,  and  pleasure 
— if  I may  lightly  use  so  mysterious  a 
word.  Nineteen  and  twenty  are  thirty- 
nine;  in  my  case  say  sixty  at  least.  W hy, 
a girl  like  that  lovely  young  thing  walk- 
ing away  there  with  her  light  step  and  her 
innocent  heart  would  take  me  to  be  sixty 
to  a dead  certainty.  A rather  well  pre- 
served man  of  sixty — that's  how  she'd  de- 
scribe me  to  the  young  fellow  she’s  given 
her  heart  to.  Well,  sixty  or  forty,  what 
difference?  When  a man  has  passed  the 
age  at  which  he  falls  in  love,  he  is  the  peer 
of  Methuselah  from  that  time  forth.  But 
what  a fiery  season  that  of  love  is  while  it 
lasts!  Ay,  and  it  burns  something  out  of 
the  soul  that  never  grows  again.  And 
well  that  it  should  do  so:  a susceptible 
heart  is  a troublesome  burden  to  lug 
round  the  world.  Curious  that  I should 
be  even  thinking  of  such  things:  associa- 
tion, I suppose.  Here  it  was  that  we  met, 
and  here  we  parted.  But  what  a different 
place  it  was  then ! A lovely  cape,  half 
bleak  moorland  and  half  shaggy  wood,  a 
few  rocky  headlands  and  a great  many 
coots  and  gulls,  and  one  solitary  old  farm- 
house standing  just  where  that  spick-and- 
span  summer  hotel,  with  its  balconies  and 
cupolas,  stands  now.  So  it  was  nineteen 
years  ago,  and  so  it  may  be  again,  perhaps, 
nine  hundred  years  hence ; but  meanwhile, 
what  a pretty  array  of  modern  aesthetic 
cottages,  and  plank  walks,  and  bridges, 
and  bathing -houses,  and  pleasure-boats! 
And  what  an  admirable  concourse  of  well- 
dressed  and  pleasurably  inclined  men  and 
women!  After  all,  my  countrymen  are 
the  finest-looking  and  most  prosperous-ap- 
pearing people  on  the  globe.  They  have 


travelled  a little  faster  than  I have,  and 
on  a somewhat  different  track;  but  I 
would  rather  be  among  them  than  any- 
where else.  Yes,  I won’t  go  back  to  Lon- 
don, nor  yet  to  Paris,  or  Calcutta,  or  Cairo. 
I'll  buy  a cottage  here  at  Squittig  Poiut, 
and  live  and  die  here  and  in  New  York.  I 
wonder  whether  Mary  is  alive  and  mother 
of  a dozen  children,  or — not!” 

“Auntie,”  said  Miss  Leithe  to  her  rel- 
ative, as  they  regained  the  veranda  of 
their  cottage  after  their  morning  stroll  on 
the  beach,  “who  was  that  gentleman  who 
looked  at  us  ?” 

“Hey  ? — who?”  inquired  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Corwin,  absently. 

“The  one  in  the  thin  gray  suit  and  Pan- 
ama hat:  you  must  have  seen  him.  A 
very  distinguished-looking  man,  and  yet 
very  simple  and  pleasant;  like  some  of 
those  nice  middle-aged  men  that  you  see 
in  Punch , slenderly  built,  with  handsome 
chin  and  eyes,  and  thick  mustache  and 
whiskers.  Oh,  auntie,  why  do  you  never 
notice  things  ? I think  a man  between 
forty  and  fifty  is  ever  so  much  nicer  than 
when  they’re  younger.  They  know  how 
to  be  courteous,  and  they’re  not  afraid  of 
being  natural.  I mean  this  one  looks  as 
if  he  would.  But  he  must  be  somebody  re- 
markable in  someway — don’t  you  think  so  ? 
There's  something  about  him — something 
graceful  and  gentle  and  refined  and  man- 
ly— that  makes  most  other  men  seem  com- 
mon beside  him.  Who  do  you  suppose  lie 
can  be  ?” 

“Who? — what  have  you  been  saying, 
my  dear?”  inquired  Aunt  Corwin,  rous- 
ing herself  from  the  perusal  of  a letter. 
44  Here's  Sarah  writes  that  Frank  Redmond 
was  to  sail  from  Havre  the  20th;  so  he 
won't  be  here  for  a week  or  ten  days  yet.” 

44  Well,  he  might  not  have  come  at  all,” 
said  the  girl,  coloring  slightly.  44  I'm  sure 
I didn't  think  he  would,  when  he  went 
away.” 

44  You  are  both  of  you  a year  older  and 
wiser, ’’said  the  widow,  meditatively;  “and 
you  have  learned,  I hope,  not  to  irritate  a 
man  needlessly.  I never  irritated  Corwin 
in  all  my  life.  They  don’t  understand  it.” 

“ Here  comes  Mr.  Haymaker,”  observed 
Miss  Leithe.  44 1 shall  ask  him.” 

44  Don’t  ask  him  in,”  said  Mrs.  Corwin, 
retiring;  44  he  chatters  like  an  organ- 
grinder.” 
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“Oh,  good-morning,  Miss  Mary!”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Haymaker,  as  he  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  veranda,  with  his  hands 
extended  and  his  customary  effusion. 
“How  charmingly  you  are  looking,  after 
your  bath  and  your  walk  and  all!  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a charming  morning  ? 
I never  was  at  a plaee  I liked  so  much  as 
Squittig  Point;  the  new  Newport,  I call  it 
— eh  ? the  new  Newport.  So  fashionable 
already,  and  only  been  going,  as  one  might 
say, three  or  four  years!  Such  charming 
people  here ! Oh,  by-the-  way,  whom  do  you 
think  I ran  across  just  now  ? You  wouldn't 
know  him,  though — been  abroad  since  be- 
fore you  were  born,  I should  think.  Most 
charming  man  I ever  metj  and  awfully 
wealthy.  Ran  across  him  in  Europe — 
Paris,  I think  it  was — stop!  or  was  it  Vi- 
enna ? Well,  never  mind.  Drayton,  that's 
his  name;  ever  hear  of  him?  Ambrose 
Drayton.  Made  a great  fortune  in  the  tea 
trade ; or  was  it  in  the  mines  ? I’ve  forgot- 
ten. Well,  no  matter.  Great  traveller, 
too — Africa  and  the  Corea,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  fought  under  Garibal- 
di, they  say;  and  he  had  the  charge  of 
some  diplomatic  affair  at  Pekin  once.  The 
quietest,  most  gentlemanly  fellow  you  ever 
saw.  Oh,  you  must  meet  him.  He's  come 
back  to  stay,  and  will  probably  spend  the 
summer  here.  I'll  get  him  and  intro- 
duce him.  Oh,  he'll  be  charmed — we  all 
shall.” 

“What  sort  of  a looking  person  is  he  ?” 
Miss  Leithe  inquired. 

“Oh,  charming  — just  right!  Trifle 
above  medium  height  ; rather  lighter 
weight  than  I am,  but  graceful;  grayish 
hair,  heavy  mustache,  blue  eyes;  style  of 
a retired  English  colonel,  rather.  You 
know  what  I mean  — trifle  reticent,  but 
charming  manners.  Stop!  there  he  goes 
now — see  him?  Just  stopping  to  light  a 
cigar — in  a line  with  the  light-house.  Now 
he's  thrown  away  the  match,  and  walking 
on  again.  That's  Ambrose  Drayton.  In- 
troduce him  on  the  sands  this  afternoon. 
How  is  your  good  aunt  to-day  ? So  sorry 
not  to  have  seen  her!  Well,  I must  be 
off ; awfully  busy  to-day.  Good-by,  my 
clear  Miss  Mary;  see  you  this  afternoon. 
Good-by.  Oh,  make  my  compliments  to 
your  good  aunt,  won't  you  ? Thanks.  So 
charmed!  Au  revoir.” 

“Has  that  fool  gone?”  demanded  a 
voice  from  within. 

“ Yes,  auntie,”  the  young  lady  answer- 

ed. 


“Then  come  in  to  your  dinner,”  the 
voice  rejoined,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a chair  being  drawn  up  to  a table  and 
sat  down  upon.  Mary  Leithe,  after  cast- 
ing a glance  after  the  retreating  figure  of 
Mr.  Haymaker  and  another  toward  the 
light -house,  passed  slowly  through  the 
wire-net  doors  and  disappeared. 

Mr.  Drayton  had  perforce  engaged  his 
accommodations  at  the  hotel,  all  the  cot- 
tages being  either  private  property  or  rent- 
ed, and  was  likewise  constrained,  therefore, 
to  eat  his  dinner  in  public.  But  Mr. Dray- 
ton was  not  a hater  of  his  species,  nor  a 
fearer  of  it;  and  though  he  had  not  ac- 
quired precisely  our  American  habits  and 
customs,  he  was  disposed  to  be  as  little 
strange  to  them  as  possible.  According- 
ly, when  the  gong  sounded,  he  entered  the 
large  dining-mom  with  great  intrepidity. 
The  arrangement  of  tables  was  not  con- 
tinuous, but  multifarious  small  tables,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  from  two  to  six, 
were  dotted  about  everywhere.  Mr.  Dray- 
ton established  himself  at  the  smallest  of 
them,  situated  in  a part  of  the  room  whence 
he  had  a view  not  only  of  the  room  itself, 
but  of  the  blue  sea  and  yellow  rocks  on 
the  other  side.  This  preliminary  feat  of 
generalship  accomplished,  he  took  a fold- 
ed dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and  silently 
held  it  up  in  the  air,  the  result  being  the 
speedy  capture  of  a waiter  and  the  intro- 
duction of  dinner. 

But  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Haymaker  came 
pitching  into  the  room,  as  his  nature  was, 
and  pinned  himself  to  a stand-still,  as  it 
were,  with  his  eyeglass,  in  the  central  aisle 
of  tables.  Drayton  at  once  gave  himself 
up  for  lost,  and  therefore  received  Mr. 
Haymaker  with  kindness  and  serenity 
when,  a minute  or  two  later,  he  came 
plunging  up,  in  his  usual  ecstasy  of  sput- 
tering amiability,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  with 
an  air  as  if  everything  were  charming  in 
the  most  charming  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  he  himself  the  most  charming  person 
in  it. 

“My  dear  Drayton,  though,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Haymaker,  in  the  interval  between 
the  soup  and  the  blue-fish,  “there  is  some 
one  here  you  must  know — most  charming 
girl  you  ever  knew  in  your  life,  and  has 
set  her  heart  on  knowing  you.  We  were 
talking  about  you  this  morning-^- Miss 
Mary  Leithe.  Lovely  name  too ; pity 
ever  to  change  it — he!  he!  he!  Why, 
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you  must  have  seen  her  about  here ; has 
an  old  aunt,  widow  of  Jim  Corwin,  who’s 
dead  and  gone  these  five  years.  You  rec- 
ognize her,  of  course  ?” 

“Not  as  you  describe  her,”  said  Mr. 
Drayton,  helping  his  friend  to  fish. 

“Oh,  the  handsomest  girl  about  here; 
tallish,  wavy  brown  hair,  soft  brown  eyes, 
the  loveliest-shaped  eyes  in  the  world,  my 
dear  fellow;  complexion  like  a Titian, 
figure  slender  yet,  but  promising.  A way 
*of  giving  you  her  hand  that  makes  you 
wish  she  would  take  your  heart,”  pursued 
Mr.  Haymaker,  impetuously  filling  his 
mouth  with  blue-fish,  during  the  disposal 
of  which  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  harangue. 
Drayton,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  re* 
cover  it  for  him. 

“Is  this  young  lady  from  New  Eng- 
land ?”  be  inquired. 

“ New-Yorker  by  birth,”  responded  the 
ever  - vivacious  Haymaker;  “ father  a 
Southern  man  ; mother  a Bostonian.  Fa- 
ther died  eight  or  nine  years  after  mar- 
riage; mother  survived  him  six  years;  girl 
left  in  care  of  old  Mrs.  Corwin— good  old 
•creature,  but  vague — very  vague.  Don't 
fancy  the  marriage  was  a very  fortunate 
one;  a little  friction,  more  or  less.  Leitlie 
was  rather  a wild,  unreliable  sort  of  man; 
Mrs.  Leithe  a woman  not  easily  influenced 
— immensely  charming,  though,  and  all 
that,  but  a trifle  narrow  and  set.  Well, 
you  know,  it  was  this  way : Leithe  was  an 
immensely  wealthy  man  when  she  mar- 
ried him ; lost  his  money,  struggled  along, 
good  deal  of  friction ; Mrs.  Leithe  proba- 
bly felt  she  had  made  a mistake,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  Miss  Mary  here,  very 
•different  style,  looks  like  her  mother,  but 
softer,  more  in  her,  too.  Very  little 
money,  poor  girl,  but  charming.  Oh ! you 
must  know  her.” 

“ What  did  you  say  her  mother’s  maid- 
en name  was  ?” 

“ Maiden  name  ? Let  me  see.  Why — 
•oh  no— oh  yes — Cleveland,  Mary  Cleve- 
land.” 

“Mary  Cleveland,  of  Boston;  married 
Hamilton  Leithe,  about  nineteen  years 
.ago.  I used  to  know  the  lady.  And  this 
is  her  daughter!  And  Mary  Cleveland  is 
dead  ! — Help  yourself,  Haymaker.  I never 
take  more  than  one  course  at  this  hour  of 
the  day.” 

“But  you  must  let  me  introduce  you, 
you  know,”  mumbled  Haymaker,  through 
.his  succotash. 

“I  hardly  know,”  said  Drayton,  rub- 
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bing  his  mustache.  “Pardon  me  if  I 
leave  you,”  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch. 
“It  is  later  than  I thought.” 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Drayton  for 
the  rest  of  that  day.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  Mary  Leithe  sat  on  the  Bowlder 
Rock,  with  a book  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
on  the  bathers,  and  her  thoughts  else- 
where, she  heard  a light,  leisurely  tread 
behind  her,  and  a gentlemanly,  effective 
figure  made  its  appearance,  carrying  a 
malacca  walking-stick,  and  a small  tele- 
scope in  a leather  case  slung  over  the 
shoulder.  ' 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Leithe,”  said  this 
personage,  in  a quiet  and  pleasant  voice. 
“I  knew  your  mother  before  you  were 
born,  and  I can  not  feel  like  a stranger  to- 
ward her  daughter.  My  name  is  Ambrose 
Drayton.  You  look  something  like  your 
mother,  I think.” 

“I  think  I remember  mamma’s  having 
spoken  of  you,”  said  Mary  Leithe,  looking 
up  a little  shyly,  but  with  a smile  that  was 
the  most  winning  of  her  many  winning 
manifestations.  Her  upper  lip,  short,  but 
somewhat  fuller  than  the  lower  one,  was 
always  alive  with  delicate  movements ; the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  blunt,  the  teeth 
small ; and  the  smile  was  such  as  Psyche’s 
might  have  been  when  Cupid  waked  her 
with  a kiss. 

“It  was  here  I first  met  your  mother,” 
continued  Drayton,  taking  his  place  be- 
side her.  “We  often  sat  together  on 
this  very  rock.  I was  a young  fellow 
then,  scarcely  older  than  you,  and  very 
full  of  romance  and  enthusiasm.  Your 
mother — ” He  paused  a moment,  looking 
at  his  companion  with  a grave  smile  in  his 
eye.  “ If  I had  been  as  dear  to  her  as  she 
was  to  me,”  he  went  on,  “ you  would  have 
been  our  daughter.” 

Mary  looked  out  upon  the  bathers,  and 
upon  the  azure  bay,  and  into  her  own  vir- 
gin heart.  “Are  you  married  too?”  she 
asked  at  length. 

“ I was  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor,  and 
I have  been  true  to  my  destiny,”  was  his 
reply.  “Besides,  I’ve  lived  abroad  till  a 
month  or  two  ago,  and  good  Americans 
don’t  marry  foreign  wives.” 

“I  should  like  to  go  abroad,”  said  Mary 
Leithe. 

“ It  is  the  privilege  of  Americans,”  said 
Drayton.  “ Other  people  are  born  abroad, 
and  never  know  the  delight  of  real  travel. 
But,  after  all,  America  is  best.  The  life  of 
the  world  culminates  here.  We  are  the 
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prow  of  the  vessel;  there  may  be  more 
comfort  amidships,  but  we  are  the  first  to 
touch  the  unknown  seas.  And  the  fore- 
most men  of  all  nations  are  foremost  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  at  heart  American ; 
that  is  to  say,  America  is,  at  present,  even 
more  an  idea  and  a principle  than  it  is  a 
country.  The  nation  has  perhaps  not  yet 
risen  to  the  height  of  its  opportunities.  So 
you  have  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  ?” 

“No;  my  father  never  wanted  to  go; 
and  after  he  died,  mamma  could  not.” 

“Well,  our  American  Emerson  says, 
you  know,  that,  as  the  good  of  travel  re- 
spects only  the  mind,  we  need  not  depend 
for  it  on  railways  and  steamboats.” 

“It  seems  to  me,  if  we  never  moved 
ourselves,  our  minds  would  never  really 
move  either.” 

“Where  would  you  most  care  to  go  ?” 

“To  Rome,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Egypt, 
and  London.” 

“Why  ?” 

“ They  seem  like  parts  of  my  mind  that 
I shall  never  know  unless  I visit  them.” 

“ Is  there  no  part  of  the  world  that  an- 
swers to  your  heart  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  beautiful  parts  everywhere,  I 
suppose.” 

“I  can  well  believe  it,”  said  Drayton, 
but  with  so  much  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness that  Mary  Leithe’s  cheeks 
scarcely  changed  color.  “And  there  is 
beauty  enough  here,”  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

“Yes;  I have  always  liked  this  place,” 
said  she,  “though  the  cottages  seem  a 
pity.” 

“ You  knew  the  old  farm-house,  then  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  I used  to  play  in  the  farm- 
yard when  I w’as  a little  girl.  After  my 
father  died,  mamma  used  to  come  here 
every  year.  And  my  aunt  has  a cottage 
here  now.  You  haven’t  met  my  aunt,  Mr. 
Drayton  ?” 

“ I wished  to  know  you  first.  But  now 
I want  to  know  her,  and  to  become  one  of 
the  family.  There  is  no  one  left,  I find, 
who  belongs  to  me.  What  would  you 
think  of  me  for  a bachelor  uncle  ?” 

“ I would  like  it  very  much,”  said  Mary, 
with  a smile. 

“Then* let  us  begin,” returned  Drayton. 

Several  days  passed  away  very  plea- 
santly. Never  was  there  a bachelor  un- 
cle so  charming,  as  Haymaker  would  have 
said,  as  Drayton.  The  kind  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  found  himself  wras  al- 


together novel  and  delightful  to  him.  In 
some  aspects  it  was  like  enjoying  for  the 
first  time  a part  of  his  existence  which  he 
should  have  enjoyed  in  youth,  but  had 
missed;  and  in  many  ways  he  doubtless 
enjoyed  it  more  now  than  he  would  have 
done  then,  for  he  brought  to  it  a maturity 
of  experience  which  had  taught  him  the 
inestimable  value  of  simple  things ; a quiet 
nobility  of  character  and  clearness  of 
knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  perceive 
and  follow  the  right  course  in  small 
things  as  in  great;  a serene  yet  cordial 
temperament  that  rendered  him  the  cheer- 
fulest  and  most  trustworthy  of  compan- 
ions; a generous  and  masculine  disposi- 
tion, as  able  to  direct  as  to  comply;  and 
years  which  could  sympathize  impartial- 
ly with  youth  and  age,  and  supply  some- 
thing which  each  lacked.  He,  meanwhile, 
sometimes  seemed  to  himself  to  be  walk- 
ing in  a dream.  The  region  in  which  he 
was  living  changed,  yet  so  familiar,  the 
thought  of  being  once  more,  after  so  many 
years  of  homeless  wandering,  in  his  own 
land  and  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  the  companionship  of  Mary  Leithe, 
like,  yet  so  unlike,  the  Mary  Cleveland  he 
had  knowm  and  loved,  possessing  in  real- 
ity all  the  tenderness  and  lovely  virginal 
sweetness  that  he  had  imagined  in  the 
other,  writh  a warmth  of  heart  that  re- 
juvenated his  own,  and  a depth  and  fresh- 
ness of  mind  answering  to  the  wisdom 
that  he  had  drawTn  from  experience,  and 
rendering  her,  though  in  her  different  and 
femininesphere,  hisequal— all  these  things 
made  Drayton  feel  as  if  he  would  either 
awake  and  find  them  the  phantasmagoria 
of  a beautiful  dream,  or  as  if  the  past  twen- 
ty were  the  dream,  and  this  the  reality. 
Certainly  in  this  ardent,  penetrating  light 
of  the  present,  the  past  looked  vaporous 
and  dim,  like  a range  of  mountains  scaled 
long  ago  and  vanishing  on  the  horizon. 

And  was  this  all  ? Doubtless  it  was,  at 
first.  It  was  natural  that  Drayton  should 
regard  with  peculiar  tenderness  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  woman  he  had  loved.  She  was 
an  orphan,  and  poor;  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  with  no  one  dependent  upon  him, 
and  with  vrealth  which  could  find  no  bet- 
ter use  than  to  afford  this  girl  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  enjoyments  which  she 
else  must  lack.  His  anticipations  in  re- 
turning to  America  had  been  somewhat 
cold  and  vague.  It  wras  his  native  land; 
but  abstract  patriotism  is,  after  all,  rather 
chilly  diet  for  a human  being  to  feed  his 
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heart  upon.  The  unexpected  apparition 
of  Mary  Leithe  had  provided  just  that 
vividness  and  particularity  that  were 
wanting*.  Insensibly  Drayton  bestowed 
upon  her  all  the  essence  of  the  love  of 
country  which  he  had  cherished  untaint- 
ed throughout  his  long  exile.  It  was  so 
much  easier  and  simpler  a thing  to  know 
and  appreciate  her  than  to  do  as  much  for 
the  United  States  and  their  fifty  million 
inhabitants,  national,  political,  and  social, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  Drayton,  as  a mod- 
est and  sane  gentleman,  preferred  to  make 
the  former  the  symbol  of  the  latter — of  all, 
at  least,  that  was  good  and  lovable  there- 
in. At  the  same  time,  so  clear-headed  a 
man  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  aware 
that  his  affection  for  Mary  Leithe  was  not 
actually  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  her 
being  an  emblem.  Upon  what,  then, was 
it  dependent  ? Upon  her  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mary  Cleveland  ? It  was  true  that 
he  had  loved  Mary  Cleveland;  but  she 
had  deliberately  jilted  him  to  marry  a 
wealthier  man,  and  was  therefore  con- 
nected with  and  responsible  for  the  most 
painful  as  well  as  the  most  pleasurable 
episode  of  his  early  life.  Mary  Leithe 
bore  some  personal  resemblance  to  her 
mother;  but  had  she  been  as  like  her 
in  character  and  disposition  as  she  was 
in  figure  and  feature,  would  Drayton, 
knowing  what  he  knew,  have  felt  drawn 
toward  her  ? A man  does  not  remain  for 
twenty  years  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
reasonable and  mistaken  passion.  Dray- 
ton certainly  had  not,  although  his  disap- 
pointment had  kept  him  a bachelor  all  his 
life,  and  altered  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence.  But  when  we  have  once  em- 
barked upon  a certain  career,  we  continue 
in  it  long  after  the  motive  which  started 
us  has  been  forgotten.  No:  Drayton's  re- 
gard for  Mary  Leithe  must  stand  on  its 
own  basis,  independent  of  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

What,  in  the  next  place,  was  the  nature 
of  this  regard  ? Was  it  merely  avuncu- 
lar, or  something  different  ? Drayton  as- 
sured himself  that  it  was  the  former.  He 
was  a man  of  the  world,  and  had  done 
with  passions.  The  idea  of  his  falling  in 
love  made  him  smile  in  a deprecatory 
manner.  That  the  object  of  such  love 
should  be  a girl  eighteen  years  his  junior 
rendered  the  suggestion  yet  more  irration- 
al. She  was  lustrous  with  lovable  quali- 
ties, which  he  genially  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated ; nay,  he  might  love  her,  but  the 
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love  would  be  a quasi-paternal  one,  not 
the  love  that  demands  absolute  possession 
and  brooks  no  rivalry.  His  attitude  was 
contemplative  and  beneficent,  not  selfish 
and  exclusive.  His  greatest  pleasure 
would  be  to  see  her  married  to  some  one 
worthy  of  her.  Meantime  he  might  de- 
vote himself  to  her  freely  and  without  fear. 

And  yet,  once  again,  was  he  not  the 
dupe  of  himself  and  of  a convention  ? 
Was  his  the  mood  in  which  an  uncle  stud- 
ies his  niece,  or  even  a father  his  daugh- 
ter ? How  often  during  the  day  was  she 
absent  from  his  thoughts,  or  from  his 
dreams  at  night  ? What  else  gave  him 
so  much  happiness  as  to  please  her,  and 
what  would  he  not  do  to  give  her  plea- 
sure ? Why  was  he  dissatisfied  and  aim- 
less when  not  in  her  presence  ? wThy  so 
full-orbed  and  complete  when  she  was 
near  ? He  was  eighteen  years  the  eld- 
er, but  there  was  in  her  a fullness  of 
nature,  a balanced  development,  which 
went  far  toward  annulling  the  discrepan- 
cy. Moreover,  though  she  was  young, he 
was  not  old,  and  surely  he  had  the  know- 
ledge, the  resources,  and  the  will  to  make 
her  life  happy.  There  would  be,  he  fan- 
cied, a certain  poetical  justice  in  such  an 
issue.  It  would  illustrate  the  slow,  seem- 
ingly severe,  but  really  tender  wisdom  of 
Providence.  Out  of  the  very  ashes  of  his 
dead  hopes  would  arise  this  gracious  flow- 
er of  promise.  She  would  afford  him 
scope  for  the  employment  of  all  those 
riches,  moral  and  material,  which  life  had 
brought  him ; she  would  be  his  reward  for 
having  lived  honorably  and  purely  for 
purity’s  and  honor’s  sake.  But  why  mul- 
tiply reasons  ? There  was  justification 
enough;  and  true  love  knows  nothing  of 
justification. 

He  loved  her,  then ; and  now,  did  she 
love  him  ? This  was  the  real  problem — 
the  mystery  of  a maiden's  heart,  which 
all  Solomon’s  wisdom  and  Bacon’s  logic 
fail  to  elucidate.  Drayton  did  what  he 
could.  Once  he  came  to  her  with  the 
news  that  he  must  be  absent  from  an  ex- 
cursion which  they  had  planned,  and  he 
saw  genuine  disappointment  darken  her 
sweet  face,  and  her  slender  figure  seem  to 
droop.  This  was  well  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  beyond  that  it  proved  nothing.  An- 
other time  he  gave  her  a curious  little 
shell  which  he  had  picked  up  while  they 
were  rambling  together  along  the  beach, 
and  some  time  afterward  he  accidently 
noticed  that  she  was  wearing  it  by  a rib- 
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bon  round  her  neck.  This  seemed  better. 
Again,  on  a night  when  there  was  a social 
gathering  at  the  hotel,  he  entered  the 
room  and  sat  apart  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  there  he  felt 
that  her  gaze  was  upon  him,  and  twice  or 
thrice  when  he  raised  his  eyes  they  were 
met  by  hers,  and  she  smiled;  and  after- 
ward, when  he  was  speaking  near  her,  he 
noticed  that  she  disregarded  what  her 
companion  of  the  moment  was  saying  to 
her,  and  listened  only  to  him.  Was  not 
all  this  encouragement  ? Nevertheless, 
whenever,  presuming  upon  this,  he  haz- 
arded less  ambiguous  demonstrations,  she 
seemed  to  shrink  back  and  appear  strange 
and  troubled.  This  behavior  perplexed 
him;  he  doubted  the  evidence  that  had 
given  him  hope,  feared  that  he  was  a fool, 
that  she  divined  his  love,  and  pitied  him, 
and  would  have  him,  if  at  all,  only  out  of 
pity.  Thereupon  he  took  himself  sternly 
to  task,  and  resolved  to  give  her  up. 

It  was  a transparent  July  afternoon, 
with  white  and  gray  cl&uds  drifting  across 
a clear  blue  sky,  and  a southwesterly  breeze 
roughening  the  dark  waves  and  showing 
their  white  shoulders.  Mary  Leithe  and 
Drayton  came  slowly  along  the  rocks,  he 
assisting  her  to  climb  or  descend  the  more 
rugged  places,  and  occasionally  pausing 
with  her  to  watch  the  white  canvas  of  a 
yacht  shiver  in  the  breeze  as  she  went 
about,  or  to  question  whether  yonder  flash 
amidst  the  waves,  where  the  gulls  were 
hovering  and  dipping,  were  a blue - fish 
breaking  water.  At  length  they  reached 
a little  nook  in  the  seaward  face,  which, 
by  often  resorting  to  it,  they  had  in  a man- 
ner made  their  own.  It  was  a small  shelf 
in  the  rock,  spacious  enough  for  two  to  sit 
in  at  ease,  with  a back  to  lean  against,  and 
at  one  side  a bit  of  level  ledge  which  served 
as  a stand  or  table.  Before  them  was  the 
sea,  which,  at  high-water  mark,  rose  to 
within  three  yards  of  their  feet;  while 
from  the  shoreward  side  they  were  con- 
cealed by  the  ascending  wall  of  sandstone. 
Drayton  had  brought  a cushion  with  him, 
which  he  arranged  in  Mary’s  seat;  and 
when  they  had  established  themselves,  he 
took  a volume  of  Emerson’s  poems  from 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  rock  beside 
him. 

“Are  you  comfortable?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes ; I wish  it  would  be  always  like  this 
— the  weather,  and  the  sun,  and  the  time — 
so  that  we  might  stay  here  forever.” 


“Forever  is  the  least  useful  word  in  hu- 
man language,”  observed  Drayton.  “ In 
the  perspective  of  time,  a few  hours,  or 
days,  or  years,  seem  alike  inconsiderable.” 

“But  it  is  not  the  same  to  our  hearts, 
which  live  forever,”  she  returned. 

“The  life  of  the  heart  is  love,”  said 
Drayton. 

“And  that  lasts  forever,”  said  Mary 
Leithe. 

‘ 4 True  love  lasts,  but  the  object  changes,” 
was  his  reply. 

“It  seems  to  change  sometimes,”  said 
she.  “But  I think  it  is  only  our  percep- 
tion that  is  misled.  We  think  we  have 
found  what  we  love;  but  afterward,  per- 
haps, we  find  it  was  not  in  the  person  we 
supposed,  but  in  some  other.  Then  we 
love  it  in  him ; not  because  our  heart  has 
changed,  but  just  because  it  has  not.” 

“Has  that  been  your  experience?'’  Dray- 
ton asked,  with  a smile. 

“Oh,  I was  speaking  generally,”  she 
said,  looking  down. 

“ It  may  be  the  truth;'  but  if  so,  it  is  a 
perilous  thing  to  be  loved.” 

“Perilous  ?” 

“Why,  yes.  How  can  the  lover  be 
sure  that  he  really  is  what  his  mistress 
takes  him  for  ? After  all,  a man  has  and 
is  nothing  in  himself.  His  life,  his  love, 
his  goodness,  such  as  they  are,  flow  into 
him  from  his  Creator,  in  such  measure  as 
he  is  capable  or  desirous  of  receiving  them. 
And  he  may  receive  more  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  How  shall  he  know  when  he 
may  lose  the  talisman ic  virtue  that  won 
her  love  — even  supposing  he  ever  pos- 
sessed it  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  argue,”  said 
Mary  Leithe;  “I  can  only  feel  when  a 
thing  is  true  or  not — or  when  I think  it  is 
— and  say  what  I feel.” 

“Well,  I am  wise  enough  to  trust  the 
truth  of  your  feeling  before  any  argu- 
ment.” 

This  assertion  somewhat  disconcerted 
Mary  Leithe,  who  never  liked  to  be  con- 
fronted with  her  own  shadow,  so  to  speak. 
However,  she  seemed  resolved  on  this  oc- 
casion to  give  fuller  utterance  than  usual 
to  what  was  in  her  mind ; so,  after  a pause, 
she  continued,  “It  is  not  only  how  much 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  God,  but 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  each  one  of  us 
shows  what  is  in  him,  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  people.  It  is  not  the  talisman  so 
much  as  the  manner  of  using  it  that  wins 
a girl’s  love.  And  she  may  think  one 
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manner  good,  until  she  comes  to  know 
that  another  is  better.” 

“And,  later,  that  another  is  better 
still  ?” 

“You  trust  my  feeling  less  thai^you 
thought,  you  see,”  said  Mary,  blushing, 
and  with  a tremor  of  her  lips. 

“Perhaps  I am  afraid  of  trusting  it  too 
much,”  Drayton  replied,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her.  Then  he  went  on,  with  a changed 
tone  and  manner:  “This  metaphysical 
discussion  of  ours  reminds  me  of  one  of 
Emerson's  poems,  whose  book,  by-the-bye, 
I brought  with  me.  Have  you  ever  read 
them  ?” 

“Very  few  of  them,”  said  Mary;  “I 
don’t  seem  to  belong  to  them.” 

“Not  many  people  can  eat  them  raw, 
I imagine,”  rejoined  Drayton,  laughing. 
“They  must  be  masticated  by  the  mind 
before  they  can  nourish  the  heart,  and 
some  of  them — However,  the  one  I am 
thinking  of  is  very  beautiful,  take  it  how 
you  will.  It  is  called, 4 Give  All  to  Love.’ 
Do  you  know  it  ?” 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

“Then  listen  to  it,”  said  Drayton,  and 
he  read  the  poem  to  her.  “What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?”  he  asked  when  he  had  ended. 

“It  is  very  short,”  said  Mary,  4 4 and  it 
is  certainly  beautiful;  but  I don’t  under- 
stand some  parts  of  it,  and  I don’t  think  I 
like  some  other  parts.” 

“It  is  a true  poem,” returned  Drayton ; 
“it  has  a body  and  a soul;  the  body  is 
beautiful,  but  the  soul  is  more  beautiful 
still;  and  where  the  body  seems  incom- 
plete, the  soul  is  most  nearly  perfect.  Be 
loyal,  it  says,  to  the  highest  good  you 
know;  follow  it  through  all  difficulties 
and  dangers;  make  it  the  core  of  your 
heart  and  the  life  of  your  soul;  and  yet, 
be  free  of  it!  For  the  hour  may  always 
be  at  hand  when  that  good  that  you  have 
lived  for  and  lived  in  must  be  given  up. 
And  then — what  says  the  poet  ? 

44  4 Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 

As  a self  of  purer  clay, 

Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive, 

Heartily  know, 

When  half-gods  go, 

The  gods  arrive.’  ” 

There  was  something  ominous  in  Dray- 
ton's tone,  quiet  and  pleasant  though  it 
sounded  to  the  ear,  and  Mary  could  not 
speak;  she  knew  that  he  would  speak 
again,  and  that  his  words  would  bring  the 
issue  finally  before  her. 


He  shut  the  book  and  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et. For  some  time  he  remained  silent, 
gazing  eastward  across  the  waves,  which 
came  from  afar  to  break  against  the  rock 
at  their  feet.  A small  white  pyramidal 
object  stood  up  against  the  horizon  verge, 
and  upon  this  Drayton’s  attention  appear- 
ed to  be  concentrated. 

44  If  you  should  ever  decide  to  come,”  he 
said  at  length,  “ and  want  the  services  of 
a courier  who  knows  the  ground  well,  I 
shall  be  at  your  disposal.” 

44  Come  where?”  she  said,  falteringly. 

4 4 Eastward.  To  Europe. ” 

44  You  will  go  with  me  ?” 

44  Hardly  that.  But  I shall  be  there  to 
receive  you.” 

44  You  are  going  back  ?” 

“ In  a month,  or  thereabouts.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Drayton ! Why  ?” 

44  Well,  for  several  reasons.  My  com- 
ing here  was  an  experiment.  It  might 
have  succeeded,  but  it  was  made  too  late. 
I am  too  old  for  this  young  country.  I 
love  it,  but  I can  be  of  no  service  to  it. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I was  anything, 
I should  be  in  the  way.  It  does  not  need 
me,  and  I have  been  an  exile  so  long  as 
to  have  lost  my  right  to  inflict  myself 
upon  it.  Yet  I am  glad  to  have  been 
here;  the  little  time  that  I have  been  here 
has  recompensed  me  for  all  the  sorrows  of 
my  life,  and  I shall  never  forget  an  hour 
of  it  as  long  as  I live.” 

44  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  country 
does  not  want  you — need  you  ?” 

“I  should  not  like  my  assurance  to  be 
made  more  sure.” 

44  How  can  you  know  ? Who  has  told 
you  ? Whom  have  you  asked  ?” 

“There  are  some  questions  which  it  is 
not  wise  to  put;  questions  whose  answers 
may  seem  ungracious  to  give,  and  are  sad 
to  hear.” 

44  But  the  answer  might  not  seem  so. 
And  how  can  it  be  given  until  you  ask  it  ?” 

Drayton  turned  and  looked  at  her.  His 
face  was  losing  its  resolute  composure,  and 
there  was  a glow  in  his  eyes  and  in  his 
cheeks  that  called  up  an  answering  warmth 
in  her  own. 

44  Do  you  know  where  my  country  is  ?” 
he  demanded,  almost  sternly. 

44  It  is  where  you  are  loved  and  wanted 
most,  is  it  not  ?”  she  said,  breathlessly. 

44  Do  not  deceive  yourself — nor  me  1”  ex- 
claimed Drayton,  putting  out  his  hand  to- 
ward her,  and  half  rising  from  the  rock. 
44  There  is  only  one  thing  more  to  say.” 
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A sea-gull  flew  close  by  them,  and  swept 
on,  and  in  a moment  was  far  away,  and 
lost  to  sight.  So  in  our  lives  does  happi- 
ness come  so  near  us  as  almost  to  brush 
our  cheeks  with  its  wings,  and  then  pass 
on,  and  become  as  unattainable  as  the 
stars.  As  Mary  Leithe  was  about  to  speak, 
a shadow  cast  from  above  fell  across  her 
face  and  figure.  She  seemed  to  feel  a sort 
of  chill  from  it,  warm  though  the  day  was ; 
and  without  moving  her  eyes  from  Dray- 
ton’s face  to  see  whence  the  shadow  came, 
her  expression  underwent  a subtle  and  sud- 
den change,  losing  the  fervor  of  a moment 
before,  and  becoming  relaxed  and  dismay- 
ed. But  after  a moment  Drayton  looked 
up,  and  immediately  rose  to  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, “Frank  Redmond!” 

On  the  rock  just  above  them  stood  a 
young  man,  dark  of  complexion,  with 
eager  eyes,  and  a figure  athletic  and  strong. 
As  Drayton  spoke  his  name,  his  counte- 
nance assumed  an  expression  half-way  be- 
tween pleased  surprise  and  jealous  suspi- 
cion. Meanwhile  Mary  Leithe  had  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands. 

“I’m  sure  I’d  no  idea  you  were  here, 
Mr.  Drayton,”  said  the  young  man.  “I 
was  looking  for  Mary  Leithe.  Is  that 
she?” 

Mary  uncovered  her  face,  and  rose  to 
her  feet  languidly.  She  did  not  as  yet 
look  toward  Redmond,  but  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  “ How  do  you  do,  Frank  ? You 
— came  so  suddenly !” 

“I  didn’t  stop  to  think — that  I might 
interrupt  you,”  said  he,  drawing  back  a 
little  and  lifting  his  head. 

Drayton  had  been  observing  the  two  in- 
tently, breathing  constrainedly  the  while, 
and  grasping  a jutting  point  of  rock  with 
his  hand  as  lie  stood.  He  now  said,  in  a 
genial  and  matter-of-fact  voice,  “Well, 
Master  Frank,  I shall  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  you  when  you  and  my  niece 
have  got  through  your  first  greetings.” 

“Mary  your  niece !”  cried  Redmond,  be- 
wildered. 

4 4 My  niece  by  courtesy ; her  mother  was 
a dear  friend  of  mine  before  Mary  was 
born.  And  now  it  appears  that  she  is  the 
young  lady,  the  dearest  and  loveliest  ever 
heard  of,  about  whom  you  used  to  rhapso- 
dize to  me  in  Dresden ! Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  her  name?  By  Jove,  you  young 
rogue,  I’ve  a good  mind  to  refuse  my  con- 
sent to  the  match ! What  if  I had  mar- 
ried her  off  to  some  other  young  fellow, 
and  you  been  left  in  the  lurch ! However, 


luckily  for  you,  I haven’t  been  able  thus 
far  to  find  any  one  who  in  my  opinion 
would  suit  her  better.  Come  down  here 
and  shake  hands,  Frank,  and  then  I’ll  leave 
you  *o  make  your  excuses  to  Miss  Leithe. 
And  the  next  time  you  come  back  to  her 
after  a year’s  absence,  don’t  frighten  her 
heart  into  her  mouth  by  springing  out  on 
her  like  a jack-in-the-box.  Send  a bunch 
of  flowers  or  a signet-ring  to  tell  her  you 
are  coming,  or  you  may  get  a cooler  re- 
ception than  you’d  like!” 

“Ah!  Ambrose  Drayton,”  he  sighed  to 
himself  as  he  clambered  down  the  rocks 
alone,  and  sauntered  along  the  shore, 
“ there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  Where 
were  your  eyes  that  you  couldn’t  have 
seen  what  was  the  matter  ? Her  heart  was 
fighting  against  itself  all  the  time,  poor 
child!  And  you,  selfish  brute,  bringing 
to  bear  on  her  all  your  antiquated  charms 
and  fascinations — Heaven  save  the  mark! 
— and  bullying  her  into  the  belief  that 
you  could  make  her  happy!  Thank  God, 
Ambrose  Drayton,  that  your  awakening 
did  not  come  too  late.  A minute  more 
would  have  made  her  and  you  miserable 
for  life — and  Redmond  too,  confound  him ! 
And  yet  they  might  have  told  me;  one  of 
them  might  have  told  me,  surely.  Even 
at  my  age  it  is  hard  to  remember  one’s 
own  insignificance.  And  I did  love  her. 
God  knows  how  I loved  her!  I hope  he 
loves  her  as  much ; but  how  can  he  helj)  it ! 
And  she — she  won’t  remember  long!  An 
old  fellow  who  made  believe  he  was  her 
uncle,  and  made  rather  a fool  of  himself; 
went  back  to  Europe,  and  never  been  heard 
of  since.  Ah,  me!” 

“Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Drayton,  Frank  ?” 

“At  Dresden.  It  was  during  the  va- 
cation at  Freiberg  last  winter,  and  I had 
come  over  to  Dresden  to  have  a good  time. 
We  staid  at  the  same  hotel.  We  played 
a game  of  billiards  together,  and  he  chat- 
ted with  me  about  America,  and  asked  me 
about  my  mining  studies  at  Freiberg;  and 
I thought  him  about  the  best  fellow  I'd 
ever  met.  But  I didn’t  know  then — I 
hadn’t  any  conception  what  a splendid 
fellow  he  really  was.  If  ever  I hear  any- 
body talking  of  their  ideal  of  a gentleman, 
I shall  ask  them  if  they  ever  met  Ambrose 
Drayton.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“Well,  the  story  isn’t  much  to  my  cred- 
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it;  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  him,  you  might 
oeverfliave  heard  of  me  again;  and  it  will 
serve  me  right  to  confess  the  whole  thing 
to  you.  It’s  about  a — woman.” 

“ What  sort  of  a woman  ?” 

“She  called  herself  a countess;  but 
there's  no  telling  what  she  really  was.  I 
only  know  she  got  me  into  a fearful  scrape, 
and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mr.  Drayton — ” 

“Did  you  do  anything  wrong,  Frank  ?” 

“No:  upon  my  honor  as  a gentleman! 
If  I had,  Mary,  I wouldn’t  be  here  now.” 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  a sad  face. 
■“  Of  course  I believe  you,  Frank,”  she  said. 
“ But  I think  I would  rather  not  hear  any 
more  about  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  only  tell  you  what  Mr.  Dray- 
ton did.  I told  him  all  about  it — how  it 
began,  and  how  it  went  on,  and  all;  and 
how  I was  engaged  to  a girl  in  America — 
I didn't  tell  him  your  name;  and  I wasn’t 
sure,  then,  whether  you’d  ever  marry  me, 
after  all ; because,  you  know,  you  had  been 
awfully  angry  with  me  before  I wentaway, 
because  I wanted  to  study  in  Europe  in- 
stead of  staying  at  home.  But,  you  see, 
I’ve  got  my  diploma,  and  that  ’ll  give  me  a 
better  start  than  I ever  should  have  had 
if  I'd  only  studied  here.  However — what 
was  I saying  ? Oh ! so  he  said  he  would 
find  out  about  the  countess,  and  talk  to 
her  himself.  And  how  he  managed  I 
don’t  know ; and  he  gave  me  a tremendous 
hauling  over  the  coals  for  having  been  such 
an  idiot;  but  it  seems  that  instead  of  being 
a poor  injured,  deceived  creature,  with  a 
broken  heart,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
she  was  a regular  adventuress — an  old  hand 
at  it,  and  had  got  lots  of  money  out  of  oth- 
er fellows  for  fear  she  would  make  a row. 
But  Mr.  Drayton  had  an  interview  with 
her.  I was  there,  and  I never  shall  forget 
it  if  I live  to  a hundred.  You  never  saw 
anybody  so  quiet,  so  courteous,  so  resolute, 
and  so  immitigably  stern  as  he  was.  And 
yet  he  seemed  to  be  stern  only  against  the 
wrong  she  was  trying  to  do,  and  to  be  feel- 
ing kindness  and  compassion  for  her  all 
the  time.  She  tried  everything  she  knew', 
but  it  wasn’t  a bit  of  use,  and  at  last  she 
broke  down  and  cried,  and  carried  on  like 
a child.  Then  Mr.  Drayton  took  her  out 
of  the  room,  and  I don’t  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  I’ve  always  suspected  that  he 
sent  her  off  with  money  enough  in  her 
pocket  to  become  an  honest  woman  with 
if  she  chose  to;  but  he  never  would  admit 
it  to  me.  He  came  back  to  me  after  a while 
-and  told  me  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
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with  any  woman,  good  or  bad,  except  the 
woman  I meant  to  marry,  and  I promised 
him  I wouldn’t,  and  I kept  my  promise. 
But  we  have  him  to  thank  for  our  happi- 
ness, Mary.”  • 

Tears  came  silently  into  Mary’s  eyes; 
she  said  nothing,  but  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  around  one  knee,  gazing  seaw'ard. 

“You  don’t  seem  very  happy,  though,” 
pursued  Redmond,  after  a pause;  “and 
you  acted  so  oddly  when  I first  found  you 
and  Mr.  Drayton  together  — I almost 
thought  — well,  I didn't  know  what  to 
think.  You  do  love  me,  don’t  you  ?” 

For  a few  moments  Mary  Leithe  sat 
quite  motionless,  save  for  a slight  tremor 
of  the  nerves  that  pervaded  her  whole 
body;  and  then,  all  at  once,  she  melted 
into  sobs.  Redmond  could  not  imagine 
what  was  the  matter  with  her;  but  he  put 
his  arms  round  her,  and  after  a little  hesi- 
tation or  resistance,  the  girl  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept  for  the  secret 
that  she  would  never  tell. 

But  Mary  Leithe's  nature  was  not  a 
stubborn  one,  and  easily  adapted  itself  to 
the  influences  with  wThich  she  was  most 
closely  in  contact.  When  she  and  Red- 
mond presented  themselves  at  Aunt  Cor- 
win’s cottage  that  evening  her  tears  were 
dried,  and  only  a tender  dimness  of  the 
eyes  and  a droop  of  her  sweet  mouth  be- 
trayed that  she  had  shed  any. 

“Mr.  Drayton  wanted  to  be  remember- 
ed to  you,  Mary,”  observed  Aunt  Corwin, 
shortly  before  going  to  bed.  She  had  been 
floating  colored  sea-w'eeds  on  paper  all  the 
time  since  supper,  and  had  scarcely  spoken 
a dozen  words. 

“Has  he  gone ?”  Mary  asked. 

“Who ? Oh  yes;  he  had  a telegram,  I 
believe.  His  trunks  were  to  follow  him. 
He  said  he  would  write.  I liked  that  man. 
He  was  not  like  Mr.  Haymaker;  he  wras  a 
gentleman.  He  took  an  interest  in  my 
collections,  and  gave  me  several  nice  spe- 
cimens. Your  mother  was  a fool  not  to 
have  married  him.  I wish  you  could  have 
married  him  yourself.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  care  for  a child 
like  you,  even  if  your  head  were  not  turn- 
ed by  that  Frank  Redmond.  How  soon 
shall  you  let  him  marry  you  ?” 

“Whenever  he  likes,”  answered  Mary 
Leithe,  turning  away. 


As  a matter  of  fact  they  were  married 
the  following  winter.  A week  before  the 
ceremony  a letter  arrived  for  Mary  from 
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New  York,  addressed  in  a legal  hand.  It 
contained  an  intimation  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  their  client, 
Mr.  Ambrose  Drayton,  the  undersigned 
had  placed  to  her  account  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  as  a preliminary  bequest, 
it  being  the  intention  of  Mr.  Drayton  to 
make  her  his  heir.  There  was  an  inclos- 
ure from  Drayton  himself,  which  Mary, 
after  a moment’s  hesitation,  placed  in  her 
lover’s  hand,  and  bade  him  break  the 
seal.  ^ 

It  contained  only  a few  lines,  wishing 
happiness  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
hoping  they  all  might  meet  in  Europe, 


should  the  wedding  trip  extend  so  far. 
“ And  as  for  you,  my  dear  niece,”  contin- 
ued the  writer,  “whenever  you  think  of 
me  remember  that  little  poem  of  Emer- 
son’s that  we  read  on  the  rocks  the  last 
time  I saw  you.  The  longer  I live  the 
more  of  truth  do  I find  in  it,  especially  in 
the  last  verse : 

“ * Heartily  know, 

When  half-gods  go. 

The  gods  arrive  P” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  demanded 
Redmond,  looking  up  from  the  letter. 

“We  can  not  know  except  by  experi- 
ence,” answered  Mary  Leithe. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HILLS. 

MY  thoughts  go  home  to  that  old  brown  house, 

With  its  low  roof  sloping  down  to  the  east, 

And  its  garden  fragrant  with  roses  and  thyme, 

That  blossom  no  longer,  except  in  rhyme, 

Where  the  honey-bees  used  to  feast. 

Afar  in  the  west  the  great  hills  rose, 

Silent  and  steadfast  and  gloomy  and  gray: 

I thought  they  were  giants,  and  doomed  to  keep 
Their  watch,  while  the  world  should  wake  or  sleep, 

Till  the  trumpet  should  sound  on  the  judgment  day. 

I used  to  wonder  of  what  they  dreamed 

As  they  brooded  there  in  their  silent  might, 

While  March  winds  smote  them,  or  June  rains  fell, 

Or  the  snows  of  winter  their  ghostly  spell 

Wrought  in  the  long  and  lonesome  night. 

They  remembered  a younger  world  than  ours, 

Before  the  trees  on  their  top  were  born, 

When  the  old  brown  house  was  itself  a tree, 

And  waste  were  the  fields  where  now  you  see 
The  winds  astir  in  the  tasselled  corn. 

And  I was  as  young  as  the  hills  were  old, 

And  the  world  was  warm  with  the  breath  of  spring,. 
And  the  roses  red  and  the  lilies  white 
Budded  and  bloomed  for  my  heart’s  delight, 

And  the  birds  iu  my  heart  began  to  sing. 

But  calm  in  the  distance  the  great  hills  rose, 

Deaf  unto  raptures  and  dumb  unto  pain, 

Since  they  knew  that  Joy  is  the  mother  of  Grief, 

And  remembered  a butterfly’s  life  is  brief, 

And  the  sun  sets  only  to  rise  again. 

They  will  brood,  and  dream,  and  be  silent,  as  now, 

When  the  youngest  children  alive  to-day 
Have  grown  to  be  women  and  men,  grown  old, 

And  gone  from  the  world  like  a tale  that  is  told, 

And  even  whose  echo  forgets  to  stay. 
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INTO  every  city  there  must  be  constant- 
ly brought  water,  food,  fuel,  and  other 
matters  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  animals  in  it.  In  the 
use  of  these  things  not  a grain  of  the  mat- 
ter of  which  they  are  composed  is  destroy- 
ed, but  much  of  it  undergoes  a great 
change  in  form  and  in  properties.  The 
warning  cry  of  a common  game  among 
children  that  “what  goes  up  must  come 
down”  may  be  changed  in  such  case  to 
“ what  goes  in  must  come  out.”  A large 
part  of  the  used  material  is  disposed  of  by 
the  atmosphere,  into  which  it  passes  in  the 
form  of  gases  of  various  kinds,  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion,  respiration,  fermen- 
tation, etc.,  but  there  is  still  left  a very 
large  amount  of  liquid  and  solid  refuse 
which  is  not  only  useless  within  the  city, 
and  in  the  way,  but  is,  or  is  liable  to  be- 
come, offensive  and  dangerous. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  dis- 
posing of  this  refuse  matter,  including 
ashes,  garbage,  street  sweepings,  excreta, 
and  water  befouled  by  domestic  or  factory 
uses,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
with  which  a municipality  has  to  deal. 

The  ancient,  uncivilized  way  of  answer- 
ing the  question  is  to  leave  it  to  each  in- 
dividual householder  to  get  rid  of  his 
waste  products  as  best  he  can. 

In  the  cities  of  mediaeval  times  these 
were  usually  deposited  in  the  streets,  the 
excreta  being  collected  during  the  day  in 
jars  which  were  emptied  at  night. 

The  nuisances  and  pestilences  which  re- 
sulted from  this  method  of  sewage  disposal 
gradually  led  to  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  giving  less  offense  to  the  senses, 
and  chief  among  these  was  the  formation 
of  pits  or  special  receptacles  in  the  ground 
for  the  storage  of  filth,  or  what  is  known 
as  the  privy  or  cess-pool  system. 

The  term  cess-  or  sess-pool,  known  also 
as  “ sos-,”  or  “sus-pool,”  signifies  literally 
a “ soak-pool,”  and  this  is  a good  charac- 
terization of  the  majority  of  them.  For  a 
time  this  method  gets  rid  of  visible  nui- 
sances, and  seems  to  produce  good  results, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  gives  rise  to  the 
gravest  danger  to  health,  and  to  serious 
loss  to  the  city  which  persists  in  it.  In 
order  to  understand  how  and  why  it  does 
this  we  must  know  something  of  the  com- 
position of  that  form  of  refuse  known  as 
sewage. 

. Sewage,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
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is  used  in  this  paper,  includes  not  only  ex- 
creta, but  all  water  rendered  impure  by 
domestic  use  or  by  waste  products.  It 
consists  therefore  of  water  holding  in  sus- 
pension and  in  solution  very  diverse  sub- 
stances, but  its  most  important  peculiari- 
ties depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a large  amount  of  organic  matter,  part  of 
which  is  alive  in  the  form  of  myriads  of 
extremely  minute  organisms,  and  a part  of 
which  is  dead  and  in  process  of  decompo- 
sition into  simpler  combinations  of  the 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus  of  which  its  mole- 
cules have  been  built  up. 

This  decomposition  is  for  the  most  part 
effected  by  micro-organisms,  and  if  these 
are  killed,  as  may  be  done  by  heat  or  by 
certain  chemicals,  decomposition  ceases. 

Each  tiny  microbe  consumes  in  its 
growth  and  multiplication  a minute  por- 
tion of  dead  matter,  and  excretes  as  prod- 
ucts certain  substances  which,  while  inju- 
rious or  poisonous  to  itself,  may  be  the  food 
necessary  for  another  species. 

The  changes  thus  produced  are  known 
as  fermentation,  nitrification,  putrefaction, 
etc.,  the  latter  term  being  applied  when 
offensive  gases  are  produced.  The  chief 
function  of  dead  organic  matter  is  as  a 
store  of  force  in  the  shape  of  food  for  liv- 
ing beings,  of  which,  until  quite  recently, 
little  has  been  known,  and  the  importance 
of  which  in  the  economy  of  nature  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  discover. 

Life  in  this  world  is,  as  it  were,  a bal- 
ancing or  seesaw  between  different  or- 
ganisms, in  which  each  helps  the  rest — a 
cycle  of  actions  which  are  to  a certain  ex- 
tent dependent  on  each  other. 

The  molecules  of  the  grain  of  wheat  in 
part  help  to  construct  the  muscle  cells  in 
a man’s  arm,  and  in  part  furnish  fuel  or 
motive  power  to  these  cells,  while  the  ex- 
creted products  of  these  cells  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  urea,  etc.,  and  finally  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  these  cells, 
may  go  to  construct  a new  grain  of  wheat. 

But  to  enable  the  vegetable  to  make  use 
of  the  animal  cell  as  food,  the  latter  must 
be  split  up  into  simpler  combinations,  and 
this  is  effected  by  micro-organisms  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  great  majority  of  these 
minute  beings  are  harmless  to  man  so  long 
as  they  are  confined  to  his  skin  and  ali- 
mentary canal ; in  fact,  every  one  carries 
millions  of  them  on  and  within  himself. 
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-and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  prop- 
erly digest  his  food  without  their  help. 
There  are,  however,  some  forms  of  these 
little  granules  and  rods,  or  micrococci  and 
bacteria,  which  are  not  so  innocent  and 
harmless,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duce disease  and  death  in  many  of  those 
to  whose  systems  they  gain  admittance. 

Some  of  these  disease  germs  multiply 
only  within  the  bodies  of  living  animals, 
-as,  for  instance,  those  which  give  rise  to 
small-pox  and  scarlet  fever;  they  retain 
their  vitality  for  a time  when  thrown  off 
in  excretions;  but  they  do  not  increase  in 
number  until  they  gain  access  to  living 
tissues,  and  hence  the  diseases  which  they 
-cause  are  propagated  by  contagion  only. 
Other  disease  germs  multiply,  so  far  as  we 
know,  almost  exclusively  outside  the  liv- 
ing body,  and  produce  their  effects  on  man 
not  by  growing  within  him,  but  by  poison- 
ing him  with  their  products,  as  common 
yeast  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  delir- 
ium tremens  through  the  agency  of  the 
alcohol  which  it  produces.  Malaria  is  a 
type  of  this  class. 

A third  kind  multiply  both  within  and 
without  the  living  body,  and  some  of  these 
appear  to  especially  multiply  and  flourish 
in  human  excreta.  As  yet  we  know  very 
little  of  the  life  history  of  these  disease 
germs,  or  as  to  how  they  produce  their  ef- 
fects ; we  are  not  even  certain  as  to  wheth- 
er they  are  distinct  separate  species  or 
whether  they  may  not  be  some  of  the  com- 
mon micro-organisms  which  by  over-feed- 
ing or  otherwise  have  become  abnormal, 
microscopic  monsters  as  it  were,  produ- 
cing evil  instead  of  good. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  a very  minute 
quantity  of  excreta  from  a case  of  cholera 
or  of  typhoid  fever  may,  when  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a healthy 
person,  produce  in  that  person  a disease 
similar  to  the  one  from  which  the  germ 
originally  came;  and  we  also  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  a few  such  germs 
fall  into  a mass  of  excreta,  as  in  a cess- 
pool, they  may  under  certain  conditions 
multiply  very  rapidly  and  render  the 
whole  mass  of  filth  infectious,  so  that  any 
portion  of  it  will  be  capable  of  conveying 
the  disease. 

Their  action  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  yeast,  and  the  diseases  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  such  action  are  known 
as  the  zymotic  or  ferment  diseases. 

Hence  comes  one  great  danger  of  re- 
taining or  storing  in  the  vicinity  of  human 


habitations  quantities  of  organic  matter 
suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  such  or- 
ganisms, for  the  channels  through  which 
such  collections  may  become  dangerously 
inoculated  are  so  numerous  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  so  impos- 
sible to  guard  against,  that  casks  of  powder 
or  cases  of  dynamite  would  be  really  safer 
neighbors. 

Sewage  is  not  only  a source  of  danger 
in  this  way,  but  also  through  the  products 
of  its  decomposition.  The  most  important 
of  these  in  this  connection  are  the  gases 
and  effluvia  evolved  in  putrefaction,  such 
as  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium  sul- 
phide, carbon  dioxide,  and  certain  organic 
vapors  of  very  complex  constitution,  chief- 
ly characterized  by  unpleasant  odors. 

When  concentrated,  as  in  old  cess  pools 
or  vaults,  these  may  produce  suffocation 
and  almost  immediate  death,  or  great  pros- 
tration, violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
convulsions,  and  death  in  from  one  to  two 
days. 

The  circumstances  are  rare  which  pro- 
duce such  effects  as  these;  usually ^the 
gases  are  greatly  diluted  before  being 
breathed,  and  the  effects  are  less  marked. 

Constant  exposure  to  such  air  impairs 
health  gradually,  but  distinctly,  especially 
in  infants  and  children,  the  symptoms 
produced  being  loss  of  appetite,  languor, 
slight  headache,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  gases  from  de- 
composing sewage  can  not  be  very  injuri- 
ous or  their  effects  would  be  observed 
among  scavengers,  workers  in  sewers,  and 
plumbers,  all  of  whom  are  specially  ex- 
posed to  these  exhalations. 

The  fact  is  that  a certain  number  of 
those  employed  in  these  occupations  be- 
come sick  soon  after  they  engage  in  them, 
a few  are  forced  to  take  to  some  other 
trade,  a few  die,  and  the  survivors  of  this 
process  of  natural  selection  are  those  best 
able  to  resist  the  deleterious  influences  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  their  power  of 
resistance  to  which  is  strengthened  by 
habit.  Such  men  can  breathe  without  ap- 
parent ill  effect  the  air  from  a foul  choked 
sewer,  a few  whiffs  of  which  will  sicken 
the  unaccustomed  by-standers,  when  the 
drain  is  opened. 

Unpleasant  sights  and  smells  are  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  health,  although 
they  may  turn  the  scale  in  the  case  of  a 
feeble  invalid  just  hesitating  between  life 
and  death,  but  they  are  to  be  avoided  and 
averted  as  far  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
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public  comfort.  One  may  become  so  ac- 
customed to  them  as  hardly  to  perceive 
their  presence,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
those  not  so  wonted  should  be  compelled 
to  suffer  from  them. 

The  gaseous  and  other  products  of  de- 
composition of  sewage  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  pre- 
sent, for  upon  this  depends  largely  the 
character  of  the  micro-organisms  which  are 
at  work.  Some  of  these  can  only  exist  in 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  others  only 
in  its  absence,  and  thus  two  very  different 
kinds  may  be  at  work  in  the  same  cess- 
pool, the  oxygen  lovers  at  the  top  and  the 
oxygen  haters  in  the  depths. 

I What  may  be  termed  the  normal  and 

beneficient  processes  of  decomposition  go 
on  most  rapidly  and  efficiently  where  there 
is  a free  and  constant  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  methods  of  sewage  disposal  which 
provide  for  this  supply  are.  other  things 
being  equal,  the  best.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a porous  soil,  alternately  moistened 
with  sewage  and  then  dried,  so  that  each 
particle  of  the  soil  becomes  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  organic  matter,  thus  exposing 
an  enormous  area  to  the  air  when  this 
again  finds  its  way  into  the  interstices  of 
the  soil,  and  so  giving  the  aerobic  organ- 
isms the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
their  development,  produces  such  excel- 
lent results;  and  in  like  manner  the  agi- 
tation of  sewage  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  or  the  forcing  of  air  through  it,  so 
as  to  allow  access  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
to  every  particle,  results  in  rapid  decom- 
position and  the  ultimate  purification  of 
the  mass,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prod- 
ucts are  compounds  of  nitrogen  which  are 
very  valuable  in  many  ways. 

On  the  other  hand,  a soil  constantly 
saturated  with  sewage,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
a leaky  cess-pool,  can  not  thus  purify  itself, 
and  the  decomposition  which  goes  on  un- 
der such  circumstances  gives  rise  to  prod- 
ucts which  are  specially  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous, contaminating  the  ground  water, 
and  through  this  the  wells  and  springs  in 
the  vicinity,  and  contaminating  also  the 
ground  air,  which  in  cold  weather  is  drawn 
into  all  houses  which  have  not  air-tight 
cellar  floors  and  walls. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  which  arise  from  the  storage 
of  filth  in  or  near  human  habitations  are 
so  great,  why  is  it  that  in  so  many  cities 
the  people  appear  to  prefer  to  make  use  of 
cess-pools  even  after  sewers  have  been  con- 
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structed,  that  wells  containing  polluted 
water  continue  in  use,  and  that  proposals 
to  do  away  with  these  evils  meet  with 
stubborn  opposition,  and  sometimes  give 
rise  to  bitter  hostility  against  the  proposers 
of  such  improvements?  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  danger  is  in  most  cases  not 
apparent  to  the  great  majority  of  people, 
and  that  sights  and  odors  which  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  them  are  extremely  of- 
fensive may  be  unnoticed  or  tolerated 
with  complacency  by  those  who  are  con- 
stantly in  their  presence. 

Cleanliness  is  a relative  term ; the  ideas 
of  a Polish  Jew  of  the  lower  classes,  of  a 
New  England  housewife,  and  of  a chem- 
ist are  very  different  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  a glass  which  all  these  con- 
sidered clean  would  be  at  once  rejected  as 
impure  by  the  experimenter  who  wishes 
to  know  whether  the  fluid  which  he  places 
in  it  is  free  from  living  germs. 

Moreover,  cleanliness  is  not  to  be  secured 
without  some  cost  and  labor,  and  sanitary 
improvements  almost  always  involve  some 
immediate  inconveniences  which  to  the 
ignorant  majority  seem  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  possible  future  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  them. 

In  attempting  to  teach  the  people  that  it 
is  true  economy  to  furnish  this  cost  and 
labor  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  privy  vaults  and  cess-pools 
cause  no  immediate  and  self-evident  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  those  living  in  the 
midst  of,  or  over,  them:  that  water  con- 
taminated with  the  products  of  decompos- 
ing sewage  is  drunk  with  apparent  impu- 
nity by  many  persons ; and  that  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  it  is  often  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  prove  that  the  sick- 
ness and  death  rate  of  a community  are 
increased  by  the  presence  of  filth,  especial- 
ly if  this  filth  is  not  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  streets  and  yards,  but  is  con- 
cealed in  the  soil  beneath. 

No  one  whose  attention  has  not  been 
specially  directed  to  the  subject,  and  who 
has  had  no  practical  experience  in  sanitary 
investigations,  has  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  air,  water,  and 
food  are  rendered  impure  and  unfit  for  use 
by  sewage  and  its  products. 

The  soil  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
thiscountry  is  honeycombed  by  over  70,000 
vaults  and  cess  pools,  and  the  general  sat- 
uration of  the  soil  with  filth  is  such  that  no 
wells  in  the  place  are  fit  for  use. 

Other  large  cities  have  sewers  badly 
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planned  and  worse  constructed,  leaky, 
clogged,  so  nearly  level  in  some  places  as 
to  be  little  more  than  long  cess-pools,  with 
outlets  so  placed  as  to  silt  up  docks  and 
befoul  the  sides  of  piers  and  shipping,  or 
so  that  at  times  their  contents  mingle  with 
the  water  supply — buried  monuments  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  men  who  planned  them, 
of  the  rascality  of  those  who  constructed 
them,  and  of  the  blind  folly  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  continuance.  Yet 
those  who  urge  improvement  in  these 
things  are  met  by  the  objection  that  the 
death  rate  is  only  two  or  three  per  thou- 
sand in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  create  alarm,  because 
it  will  injure  the  commerce  of  the  place. 

Physicians  and  sanitarians  have  con- 
cluded that  stored  filth,  and  air  or  water 
contaminated  by  sewage  or  its  products, 
are  dangerous,  from  observations  of  the 
course  of  certain  epidemic  diseases,  and 
from  comparisons  of  the  death  rates  of  dif- 
ferent localities,  or  of  the  same  locality  at 
different  times,  where  different  methods 
of  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  have 
been  made  use  of.  The  teachings  of  epi- 
demic cholera  and  typhoid  are  sometimes 
terribly  plain,  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a fool,  need  not  err  therein, 
but, unfortunately,  they  are  soon  forgotten. 

The  memory  of  the  Plymouth  outbreak 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  news- 
paper-reading public,  but  how  many  now 
remember  the  lessons  of  the  North  Boston, 
the  Guildford,  the  Over  Darwen,  or  the 
Caterham  outbreaks,  all  of  which  were  due 
to  the  same  cause  ? 

In  like  manner  the  literature  of  cholera 
contains  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  polluted  soil  and  water  on  the 
spread  of  this  disease,  but  the  details  of 
this  evidence  are  almost  totally  unknown 
to  the  public. 

Great  as  is  the  influence  of  sewage  pol- 
lution in  the  presence  of  the  specific  germs 
of  cholera  or  typhoid,  the  sum  of  the  in- 
jury to  health  and  loss  of  life  produced  by 
noteworthy  epidemics  of  these  diseases  is 
really  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  continued  slow  poisoning  pro- 
duced upon  communities  by  the  organisms 
and  products  of  filth. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  loss  of  health 
and  wealth  which  occurs  in  this  way  we 
must  study  the  vital  statistics  of  different 
localities  for  long  periods,  and  we  shall 
then  find  that  in  all  towns  in  which  a 
proper  system  of  sewerage  has  been  intro- 


duced the  death  rate  has  been  reduced, 
and  especially  that  typhoid  fever  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

For  example,  in  Munich,  from  1854  to 
1859,  when  leaky  cess-pools  were  in  use, 
the  mortality  from  fever  was  24.2;  from 
1860  to  1865,  when  the  cess-pools  were  ce- 
mented and  made  water-tight,  it  was  16.8; 
from  1866  to  1873,  when  there  was  partial 
sewerage,  it  was  13.3,  and  from  1876  to 
1883,  when  sewerage  was  complete,  it  was 
8.7. 

In  Hamburg,  from  1838  to  1844,  when 
there  was  no  sewerage,  48.5  out  of  every 
1000  deaths  were  due  to  typhoid ; from  1871 
to  1880,  after  the  sewerage  was  completed, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fell 
to  13.3. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  im- 
provement to  health  from  a system  of  sew- 
erage does  not  follow  immediately ; it  re- 
quires a year  or  twro  for  the  filth-sodden 
soil  to  be  relieved  of  its  burden  by  natures 
little  scavengers,  but  the  result  is  none  the 
less  certain. 

The  ideal  system  of  disposal  of  the  sew- 
age of  a city  is  one  which  removes  it 
promptly  and  completely  beyond  the  city 
limits,  wrhich  makes  full  use  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing powers,  which  neither  causes  danger 
to  health  nor  gives  offense  to  the  senses 
of  sight  or  smell  either  within  or  without 
the  city,  which  is  to  the  least  possible  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  ordinary  municipal  laborer,  and  which 
does  not  involve  too  great  cost  either  in 
its  construction  or  its  management. 

This  ideal  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
one,  but  it  is  so  for  many  cities.  The  ma- 
jority must  make  the  best  compromise 
they  can,  and  must  do  this  while  hamper- 
ed with  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil,  of 
badly  planned  and  constructed  w^orks,  and 
of  debt,  the  heritage  from  ignorant,  care- 
less, or  corrupt  governing  bodies. 

No  two  cities  present  the  same  condi- 
tions. Each  requires  special  study  and 
treatment. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  in  each 
case  is,  What  shall  be  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  the  sewage  ? As  stated  above,  it  is  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  make  use  of  its  ferti- 
lizing powers. 

Among  the  most  important  sources  of 
stored  force  in  the  world  which  are  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  man  are  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen.  They  are  essential 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  are  limited  in  quantity, 
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and  at  present  it  is  uncertain  whether 
there  are  any  processes  in  either  the  or- 
ganic or  the  inorganic  world  by  which, 
when  wholly  decomposed,  they  are  renew- 
ed to  any  material  extent,  by  which  the 
free  gaseous  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
enters  into  such  combinations  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Yet 
we  are  constantly  wasting  and  throwing 
away  these  compounds,  burning  them  in 
explosives,  sending  them  to  the  rivers  and 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  sewage,  or  allowing 
them  to  decompose  in  such  a way  as  to 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  force  thus  pro- 
duced. 

We  borrow  and  do  not  repay;  our  soil 
grows  poorer,  and  the  demand  for  ferti- 
lizers increases;  from  large  areas  of  this 
country  the  most  valuable  constituents  of 
the  land  have  been,  and  are  still  being, 
extracted  and  sent  to  Europe  to  be  ulti- 
mately run  into  the  sea  through  the  sew- 
ers of  her  great  cities. 

It  is  true  that  what  is  lost  in  this  way 
to  one  locality  is  in  many  cases  gained  by 
another:  the  sewage  which  goes  into  the 
rivers  and  the  sea  contributes  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  support  of  life  of  fish,  etc., 
which  are  of  use  to  man ; but  the  loss  to  a 
given  state  is  none  the  less  grievous,  and 
none  the  less  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  be- 
cause a distant  land  at  some  future  time 
may  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

The  advocates  of  the  various  storage  sys- 
tems of  disposal  of  excreta,  including  the 
dry-earth  system,  the  Chinese  and  pail  sys- 
tems, and  the  privy  odorless  excavating 
system,  urge  this  as  an  argument  against 
tiie  system  of  water  carriage,  saying  that 
we  should  not  send  to  distant  islands  for 
fertilizers  and  at  the  same  time  waste  the 
same  materials  at  home.  The  reply  to 
this  is  that  the  conversion  of  sewage  into 
a fertilizer  is  not  profitable  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  involves  more 
or  less  of  the  evils  of  storage. 

The  comment  of  the  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer upon  the  statement  that  Boston  has 
just  paid  four  or  five  million  dollars  for  a 
tube  through  which  to  throw  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars’  worth  of  fertilizing 
matters  into  the  sea  yearly  is  as  follows: 

44  Admitting  the  supposed  value  of  the 
sewage — in  the  same  sense  that  the  value 
of  some  mines  is  estimated,  viz.,  by  multi- 
plying the  cubic  contents  of  a vein  so 
many  feet  thick  by  the  value  of  one  cubic 
foot  obtained  by  an  assay  yielding  so  many 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton — admitting  that 
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the  $800,000  may  all  be  there,  the  practical 
question  before  the  Bostonians  is,  What 
will  it  cost  to  get  that  value  out  of  the 
sewage  ? We  believe  that  it  would  cost 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  million  dol- 
lars annually  in  interest  and  current  ex- 
penditure to  accomplish  this  result.” 

At  present  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  go 
West  and  get  a new  farm  than  it  Ls  to  re- 
store an  exhausted  one,  and  fertilizers  can 
be  made  from  other  materials  much  cheap- 
er than  from  sewage.  This  state  of  things 
will  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  sewage 
will  become  more  valuable;  but  until  the 
time  comes  when  it  pays  to  collect  it,  it  will 
be  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  which  will  prevent  nuisance  and 
danger  to  health. 

Where  land  suitable  for  sewage  farming 
is  available,  it  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  does  not  materially  increase  the 
cost ; and  even  if  it  does  increase  the  cost, 
if  the  alternative  is  the  discharge  of  the 
sewage  into  fresh-water,  unless  the  stream 
is  very  large. 

This  system  of  sewage  irrigation  has 
now  been  fairly  tested  at  a number  of 
places,  and  where  the  circumstances  are 
favorable  it  gives  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  less  dilute  the  sewage,  and  the  less 
its  dilution  varies,  the  greater  its  value, 
and  hence  those  systems  of  sewerage 
which  separate  the  sewage  from  the  rain- 
fall and  soil  water  will  hereafter  have  the 
advantage,  and  hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  of 
sewers  of  a city  should  be  such  that  in  the 
future  the  sewage  can  be  utilized. 

For  sewage  farming,  properly  so  called, 
a large  amount  of  land  is  necessary,  for  if 
the  fertilizing  material  be  supplied  in  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  growing  crops,  this 
excess  is  not  stored  up  so  as  to  increase 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  but  is  dissolved 
out  and  passes  off  with  the  effluent  water. 
It  is  most  profitable  when  applied  to  green 
crops,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method 
of  what  is  called  ensilage,  or  storage  of 
green  crops  so  as  to  allow  only  a limited 
and  special  form  of  fermentation  to  occur 
in  the  mass,  will  be  specially  important  in 
this  connection.  To  dispose  of  the  sew- 
age of  a city  by  water  carriage,  a general 
and  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  necessary, 
and  conversely,  when  a town  has  obtain- 
ed a general  system  of  water  supply  a sys- 
tem of  sewers  should  be  provided  for  the 
removal  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  made 
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foul  by  use.  In  the  Liernur  system  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  water  is  admitted 
to  the  pipes  designed  to  convey  excreta, 
and  a general  water  supply  is  not  neces- 
sary ; but  this  point  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance to  us,  since  all  our  cities  have 
such  a water  supply. 

In  a city  which  has  a general  water  sup- 
ply, but  no  sewers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  fouled  by  household  use,  or  by  waste 
products  from  manufactories,  is  allowed 
to  run  off  over  the  surface  in  gutters 
until  it  reaches  a natural  water-course. 
No  more  water  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
cess  - pools  than  is  necessary  to  work  the 
water-closets,  in  order  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  pits  must  be  emp- 
tied, and  for  the  same  reason  those  forms 
of  closets  are  preferred  which  use  the  least 
water,  which  forms  are,  as  a rule,  the  least 
desirable.  The  results  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  especially  so  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  town,  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a rule  that,  in  a city  which  has  a gener- 
al water  supply,  a system  of  sewers  should 
be  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  fouled 
water  whether  the  excreta  be  removed  in 
this  way  or  not. 

But  the  addition  of  the  excreta,  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  to  insure  its 
carriage,  does  not  require  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  or  cost  of  the  sewers, 
nor  does  it  materially  add  to  the  offensive- 
ness of  their  contents,  and  hence,  both  for 
economical  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  all  fouled 
water  shall  be  removed  by  the  sewers. 

In  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a system 
of  sewerage  for  a city  the  following  points 
must  be  considered,  viz.,  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  sewage,  position  of  the  out- 
let, area  to  be  sewered,  proportion  of  rain- 
fall to  be  admitted  to  the  sewers,  nature 
and  amount  of  water  supply,  population  to 
be  provided  for,  topography  of  the  place, 
drainage,  whether  there  is  a necessity  for 
pumping-works,  means  of  flushing  and 
cleansing  the  sewers,  and  provisions  for 
their  ventilation. 

The  methods  of  disposal  to  be  consider- 
ed may  be : first,  the  discharge  of  the  sew- 
age directly  into  a stream,  lake,  harbor,  or 
sea;  second,  to  treat  the  sewage  by  some 
process  designed  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  organic  matter,  allowing  only 
a comparatively  pure  effluent  to  pass  into 
the  stream;  third,  to  compel  the  sewage 
to  flow  over  or  through  land  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  thus  to  purify  it. 
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The  first  system  is  the  one  usually  adopt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  but  the  results 
are  often  very  unsatisfactory. 

If  the  sewage  be  discharged  into  a run- 
ning stream,  there  is  the  risk  of  pollution 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  itself,  or 
of  that  of  its  neighbors  lower  down  the 
stream,  and  of  injury  to  the  fish. 

It  might  be  thought  that  at  least  the 
point  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  is  taken  would  be  located  so  far  up 
the  stream  from  the  point  or  points  at 
which  sewage  is  discharged  that  there 
would  be  no  risk  of  the  contamination  of 
the  former  by  the  latter,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  and  engineers  know  that, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  a city  above  the 
point  of  in-take  of  its  water  supply,  or  to 
reflux  currents  at  certain  times,  due  to 
tides,  or  winds,  or  high  water,  there  are 
several  cities  in  this  country  which  occa- 
sionally supply  their  inhabitants  with  wa- 
ter contaminated  with  their  own  sewage, 
while  those  whose  water  supply  is  more 
or  less  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  other  lo- 
calities are  so  numerous  as  to  form  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

As  regards  the  destruction  of  fish  by 
sewage,  this  is  mainly  due  to  chemical 
wastes  rather  than  to  excreta.  Fresh  ex- 
creta, not  in  a state  of  putrefaction,  may 
be  discharged  into  a stream  in  compara- 
tively large  quantity  without  injury  to  its 
inhabitants;  on  the  contrary, such  excreta 
furnish  food  to  myriads  of  organisms 
which  in  their  turn  become  food  for  fish. 

Putrefying  sewage  is  injurious  to  fis^i, 
as  it  is  to  all  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life. 

The  effect  of  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  water  which  is  turbid  from  minute 
particles  of  clay  is  to  form  a precipitate 
with  these  particles, and  thus  to  clarify  the 
water. 

Sooner  or  later  many  of  our  cities  will 
be  compelled  by  their  neighbors  to  provide  i 
some  means  of  purification  of  their  sewage  \ ! 
before  allowing  it  to  flow  into  streams. 
Such  purification  is  best  effected  by  apply-  \\ 
ing  the  sewage  to  land  either  by  ordinary 
irrigation  or  by  intermittent  downward  \ 
filtration.  Where  land  is  not  available  1 
for  this  purpose, purification  may  be  effect- 
ed by  chemicals  of  various  kinds,  among  j 
the  most  important  of  which  are  lime, 
alumina,  iron,  etc.  All  of  these  processes 
involve  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  precipitated  matter  or  sludge,  which 
must  be  dried  and  disposed  of,  and  all  of 
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them  which  are  really  efficacious  in  giv- 
ing an  effluent  which  may  be  discharged 
into  a stream  without  danger  are  expen- 
sive. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to 
be  settled  in  connection  with  sewerage 
plans  fora  given  locality  is  the  method  of 
disposal  of  storm  water  and  of  ground 
water  which  is  to  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  first  urgent  needs  as  a city 
grows  is  for  channels  to  convey  away  the 
rain-fall  in  order  to  prevent  the  flooding 
of  streets,  cellars,  etc.  The  open  ditches 
or  small  natural  water-courses  at  first  used 
for  this  purpose  are  in  the  way  of  traffic, 
and  are  liable  to  become  offensive,  and  the 
next  step  is  to  construct  under-ground 
channels  for  the  removal  of  the  surface 
water  and  of  soil  drainage. 

These  are  not  intended  to  convey  sew- 
age, and  in  most  cities,  until  within  the  last 
forty  years,  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  dis- 
charge sewage  into  them. 

In  St.  Louis  it  was  not  permissible  to 
drain  a privy  into  a sewer  prior  to  1842 ; in 
London  not  until  1844,  in  Baltimore  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  Paris  it  is  forbidden 
to  this  day. 

The  prohibition  was  a wise  one,  for  the 
older  drain  sewers  are  as  a rule  entirely 
unfit  for  conveying  the  waste  of  houses 
fitted  up  with  the  modern  conveniences, 
and  it  is  to  attempts  to  use  such  channels 
for  this  purpose  that  many  of  the  com- 
plaints made  against  sewers  are  due. 

In  the  older,  closely  built,  and  almost 
completely  paved  portions  of  a city,  unless 
an  unusually  perfect  system  of  street 
cleaning  is  carried  out,  the  first  washings 
of  a street  by  a storm,  after  a dry  season,  or 
after  the  melting  of  the  layers  of  snow  and 
filth  which  accumulate  in  the  winter,  are 
practically  sewage,  and  will  pollute  a wa- 
ter-course or  harbor  quite  as  effectually  as 
the  discharge  from  a sewer,  but  for  a very 
short  time  only. 

The  improvement  in  health  which  the 
construction  of  sewers  has  been  found  to 
produce  in  cities  has  been  in  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  due  quite  as  much  to  the  drain- 
age and  removal  of  ground  water  thus 
produced  as  to  the  removal  of  filth,  but  it 
is  in  most  cases  not  desirable  to  use  sewers 
as  drains,  though  all  sewers,  however  im- 
pervious, produce  some  effect  in  this  way, 
and  would  do  so  were  they  solid  instead  of 
hollow,  since  the  ground  water  will  find  an 
easier  route  along  their  external  surface 
than  through  the  undisturbed  and  solid 


earth.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  sewers 
as  subsoil  drains  is  that  if  water  can  pass 
from  without  inward  through  their  joints, 
sewage  may  in  a dry  season  pass  out  and 
pollute  the  soil,  leaving  solid  matters  strand- 
ed within  to  obstruct  the  pipe.  This  ob- 
jection may  be  to  a certain  extent,  and 
under  some  circumstances  entirely,  over- 
come by  making  the  invert  or  lower  part 
of  the  sewer  water-tight,  and  leaving  the 
upper  part,  or  arch,  pervious,  so  as  to  drain 
the  surrounding  soil,  but  this  should  only 
be  done  if  the  sewage  is  to  be  neither  util- 
ized nor  pumped,  since  under  either  of 
these  conditions  it  should  be  diluted  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  As  a rule  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  drainage  channels  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  those  intended  for  conveying 
sewage,  although  they  should  often  follow 
the  same  lines,  and  even,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  be  laid  in  the  same  trenches. 

The  importance,  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  of  thorough  and  deep  drainage  in 
cities  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. In  speaking  of  the  ultimate  dispos- 
al of  sewage,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  a porous  soil,  by  virtue  of  the 
oxygen  which  it  contains,  and  the  micro- 
organisms which  develop  in  its  interstices, 
has  great  power  to  decompose  organic 
matter,  and  to  starve  out  disease  germs; 
and  this  power  is  as  important  for  the  soil 
beneath  a city  as  it  is  for  that  of  a sewage 
farm. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  this  or 
that  particular  system  of  sewerage,  or  to 
discuss  details  of  construction.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  what  may  be  desirable  in  old 
and  closely  built  streets,  with  high  build- 
ings lining  either  side,  and  subject  to 
heavy  traffic,  may  be  neither  desirable  nor 
possible,  on  account  of  expense,  in  a town 
where  the  houses  are  scattered,  having 
large  yards,  and  where  the  traffic  on  the 
streets  is  light. 

In  the  first  case  it  may  be  the  truest 
economy  to  construct  a subway  sufficient- 
ly capacious  to  contain  not  only  the  chan- 
nels for  sewage  and  for  street  wash,  but 
all  the  water,  gas,  and  steam  pipes  which 
form  such  a labyrinth  in  such  localities, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  expense  and  delay 
which  excavation  in  such  a street  for  ex- 
tension or  repairs  always  causes;  while,  in 
the  second  case,  a comparatively  simple 
and  cheap  system  of  earthen  pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  sewageonly,  combined  with 
another  still  cheaper  system  for  subsoil 
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drainage,  may  be  the  only  thing  which  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  property  will  justify. 

No  one  system  is  best  for  all  places. 

Although  sewers  are  intended  to  carry 
foul  water,  they  can,  and  should,  be  so  con- 
structed and  connected  as  not  to  be  offens- 
ive, and  a very  important  means  of  secur- 
ing this  is  to  have  the  house  drainage  so 
arranged  that  all  foul  water  shall  be  at 
once  delivered  to  the  sewer.  Fresh  sew- 
age is  not  specially  offensive  or  dangerous, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  any  system 
of  sewers  free  from  bad  odors  if  putrefy- 
ing sewage  is  turned  into  them. 

The  worst  of  all  arrangements  is  that 
by  which  cess-pools  are  preserved  and  the 
overflow  allowed  to  drain  into  the  sewers; 
and  where  this  is  done  the  sewers  will  al- 
ways be  offensive. 

Sewers  cost  money,  but  there  is  no  bet- 
ter investment  for  property  owners.  The 
•cost  of  a system  of  sewers  for  a city  varies 
from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  head  of 
population,  and  the  increase  in  value  in 
real  estate  which  they  serve  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  idea  that  any 
one  who  can  run  levels  and  plot  contour 
lines  can  plan  a system  of  sewerage,  that 
the  average  contractor  can  be  trusted  to 
•carry  out  the  plans  properly,  and  that 
when  the  work  is  completed  anybody  is 
fit  to  take  care  of  it.  All  this  is  a great 
mistake.  Properly  constructed  sewers  are 
among  the  most  permanent  works  of  the 
engineer;  they  should  last  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  be  planned  for  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present,  and  the  employment 
of  the  best  experts  obtainable,  both  for  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  careful 


superintendence  of  the  construction,  is  the 

only  true  economy. 

The  supervision  of  the  sewers  after  they 
are  constructed  should  be  also  given  to  a 
skilled  engineer,  and  it  should  include  all 
house  connections.  In  a system  of  sew- 
ers thus  planned,  constructed,  and  man- 
aged there  will  be  no  collection  of  danger- 
ous and  offensive  gases,  and  no  risk  of  the 
causation  and  spread  of  disease  through 
their  agency.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  such  a system  in 
most  of  our  large  cities  is  the  fact  that 
they  already  have  a number  of  under- 
ground channels,  forming  a dilapidated 
patchwork,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
a system  of  sewers,  and  which  they  are 
unwilling  to  abandon. 

The  wisest  course  in  such  a case  is  often 
to  begin  entirely  anew  and  carry  out  a 
proper  plaif.  As  such  a plan  is  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  no  less,  and 
even  more,  than  for  the  present  one,  it  is 
eminently  proper  that  a large  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  its  construction 
should  l>e  borne  by  the  future  population, 
and  there  are  no  objects  of  municipal  ex- 
penditure for  which  it  is  more  proper  to 
defray  the  cost  by  borrowing  money  than 
for  a pure  water  supply  and  for  sewerage. 

As  regards  water  supply  this  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted;  but  the  public  does  not 
yet  understand  that  sewers  are  equally 
important,  that,  in  fact,  the  one  necessi- 
tates the  other;  and  the  sooner  this  lesson 
is  learned  and  acted  upon,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned,  but  especially  for 
four  classes,  viz.,  owners  of  city  real  es- 
tate, merchants,  the  industrious  poor,  and 
young  children. 


SUMMER  COMPANIONS. 


’Ti/TID  the  flowers  and  the  brakes, 
1VL  In  the  sun,  in  the  shower, 
One  with  insect  and  bird, 

Children  born  for  an  hour; 

They  pitched  their  white  tent 
On  my  wild  blooming  sward, 
Contented  with  summer 
And  nature  unbarred. 

One  morning  when  sform-wind 
Swept  over  the  laud, 

And  the  fog-bell  was  tolling 
Blind  ships  from  the  strand, 

I sought  my  green  pasture 
And  sail  sheltered  birds; 

There  was  silence  for  laughter, 

And  sadness  for  words. 


Nor  again  with  the  season 
When  soft  waves  return, 

God’s  sweetness  of  sunshine. 

And  lilies  that  burn, 

Do  they  pitch  on  my  green  sward 
Their  white-wingM  tent, 

Nor  dance  in  cool  sunshine 
When  clover  is  bent. 

Then  come,  mighty  storm-wind, 
Companion  thou  me. 

For  in  dark  and  in  tempest 
My  spirit  is  free! 

The  summer  may  go, 

And  the  flowers  they  may  dia 
On  thy  wing  to  my  dearest 
Ever  nearer  I fly. 
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BY  AN  OFFICER  OF  HIS  STAFF. 
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THE  story  of  General  Grant’s  life  savors 
more  of  romance  than  reality;  it  is 
more  like  a fable  of  ancient  days  than  the 
history  of  an  American  citizen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  light  and  shade  pro- 
duce the  most  attractive  effects  in  a pic- 
ture, so  the  contrasts  in  the  career  of  the 
lamented  General,  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  his  eventful  life,  surround  him  with  an 
interest  which  attaches  to  few  characters 
in  history. 

His  rise  from  the  obscure  lieutenant  to 
the  commander  of  the  veteran  armies  of 
the  great  republic,  his  transition  from  a 
frontier  post  of  the  untrodden  West  to  the 
Executive  Mansion  of  the  nation;  his  sit- 
ting at  one  time  in  a little  store  in  Galena, 
not  even  known  to  the  Congressman  from 
his  district;  at  another  time  striding 
through  the  palaces  of  the  Old  World 
with  the  descendants  of  a line  of  kings 
rising  and  standing  uncovered  in  his  pre- 
sence; his  humble  birth  in  an  Ohio  town 
scarcely  known  to  the  geographer : his  dis- 
tressing illness  and  courageous  death  in 
the  bosom  of  the  nation  he  had  saved — 
these  are  the  features  of  his  marvellous 
career  which  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
excite  men's  wonder,  and  fascinate  the 
minds  of  all  who  make  a study  of  his  life. 

Many  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
him  and  the  real  sources  of  strength  em- 
ployed in  the  putting  forth  of  his  singular 
powers  will  never  be  fully  understood, 
for  added  to  a habit  of  communing  much 
with  himself  was  a modesty  which  always 
seemed  to  make  him  shrink  from  speaking 
of  a matter  so  personal  to  him  as  an  analy- 
sis of  his  own  mental  powers,  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  sometimes  understood 
him  the  least.  His  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates often  had  to  judge  the  man  by  the 
results  accomplished,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  causes  which  produced  them. 
Even  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  after  hav- 
ing served  with  the  General  for  nine  years 
continuously,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the 
Presidential  Mansion,  he  will  in  some  re- 
spects always  remain  an  enigma.  His 
memoirs,  written  on  his  death-bed,  to  be 
published  only  after  his  decease,  furnish 
the  first  instance  of  his  consent  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  the  world.  In  his  inter- 
course he  did  not  study  to  be  reticent 
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about  himself ; he  seemed  rather  to  be  un- 
conscious of  self.  When  visiting  St.  Louis 
with  him  while  he  was  President,  he  mado 
a characteristic  remark  showing  how  little 
his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  those  events  of 
his  life  which  made  such  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  others. 

Upon  his  arrival  a horse  and  buggy 
were  ordered,  and  a drive  taken  to  his 
farm,  about  eight  miles  distant.  He 
stopped  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  city,  and  stood  for  a time  by  the  side 
of  the  little  log  house  which  he  had  built 
partly  with  his  own  hands  in  the  days  of 
liis  poverty  and  early  struggles.  Upon 
being  asked  whether  the  events  of  the  past 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  did  not  seem  to 
him  like  a tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights , 
especially  in  coming  from  the  White 
House  to  visit  the  little  farm-house  of  early 
days,  he  simply  replied,  “Well,  I never 
thought  about  it  in  that  light.” 

He  was  never  a secretive  man  until  the 
positions  of  responsibility  in  which  he  was 
placed  compelled  him  to  be  chary  of  giv- 
ing expression  to  his  opinions.  He  then 
learned  the  force  of  the  philosopher’s  max- 
im that  the  unspoken  word  is  a sword  in 
the  scabbard,  while  the  spoken  word  is  a 
sword  in  the  hands  of  one's  enemy. 

In  the  field  there  wrere  constant  visitors 
in  camp  ready  to  circulate  any  intima- 
tions of  the  commander’s  movements,  at 
the  risk  of  having  such  valuable  informa- 
tion reach  the  enemy ; in  the  White  House, 
every  encouraging  expression  to  an  appli- 
cant for  favors  was  apt  to  be  tortured  into 
a promise,  and  the  President  naturally 
became  guarded  in  his  intercourse  with 
general  visitors.  When  questioned  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  propriety,  his  lips 
closed  like  a vise,  and  the  obtruding  par- 
ty was  left  to  supply  all  the  subsequent 
conversation.  These  circumstances  pro- 
claimed him  a man  who  studied  to  be  un- 
communicative, and  gave  him  a reputa- 
tion for  reserve  which  could  not  fairly  be 
attributed  to  him.  He  was  called  the 
“American  Sphynx”  and  “Ulysses  the 
Silent,”  and  he  was  popularly  supposed 
to  move  about  with  sealed  lips. 

When  accompanying  him  through  New 
England  the  summer  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  stories  of 
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his  reticence  had  preceded  him.  The  trip 
was  the  first  of  those  grand  ovations  with 
which  he  was  always  greeted  by  the  peo- 
ple through  whose  communities  he  trav- 
elled. The  train  stopped  for  a few  min- 
utes at  a small  town  in  Maine,  and  the 
people,  as  usual,  took  the  opportunity  of 
extending  a greeting  and  delivering  their 
words  of  welcome.  As  the  General  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  rear  car,  a tall,  gaunt- 
looking  woman  elbowed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  till  she  got  near  the  platform. 
Here  she  stopped,  and  put  on  a pair  of 
spectacles  with  glasses  in  them  that  look- 
ed about  as  big  as  the  lenses  in  large 
telescopes,  and  taking  a good  look  at 
the  General,  said,  gasping  for  breath  as 
she  spoke,  “Well,  I’ve  come  down  hyere 
a-runnin’  right  on  the  clean  jump,  nigh 
on  to  tew  mile,  just  to  git  a look  at  the  man 
that  lets  the  women  do  all  the  talkin’.” 

It  is  true  he  had  no  4 4 small-talk,”  intro- 
duced merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and 
many  a one  will  recollect  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a first  encounter  with  him,  result- 
ing from  this  fact.  But  while,  like  Shake- 
speare’s soldier,  he  “never  wore  his  dag- 
ger in  his  mouth,”  yet  in  talking  to  a 
small  circle  of  friends  upon  general  sub- 
jects he  was  always  a charming  conversa- 
tionalist; and  when  he  spoke  of  matters  to 
which  he  had  given  special  consideration, 
his  conversation  was  so  thoughtful,  philo- 
sophical, and  original  that  he  fascinated 
all  who  heard  him.  Public  speaking  al- 
ways had  a terror  for  him,  even  in  later 
years  when  he  spoke  so  well.  These 
speeches  were  impromptu,  for  the  best  of 
reasons — the  fact  that  he  could  never  mem- 
orize a sentence  that  had  been  written  out 
for  the  purpose.  From  his  early  school- 
days he  never  possessed  the  faculty  of 
learning  a speech  by  heart,  and  the  forcible 
words  he  spoke  on  public  occasions  were 
due  entirely  to  his  natural  faculty  of  clear 
expression.  He  wrote  very  much  as  he 
talked,  but  more  readily  and  directly. 
While  he  sometimes  halted  in  speech  or 
hesitated  for  a word,  he  wrote  swiftly  and 
uninterruptedly.  His  thoughts  flowed  as 
freely  as  the  ink  from  his  pen;  he  was 
never  at  a loss  for  an  expression,  and  sel- 
dom interlined  a wrord  or  made  a material 
correction. 

His  style  was  clear  and  terse,  with  lit- 
tle of  ornament.  He  used  Anglo-Saxon 
words  much  more  frequently  than  those 
derived  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.  He 
seldom  indulged  in  metaphor,  but  when 


he  did  employ  a figure  of  speech  it  was 
original  and  graphic,  as  wrhen  he  spoke 
of  the  commander  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
being  44 in  a bottle  strongly  corked,”  or 
alluded  to  our  armies  at  one  time  moving 
44  like  horses  in  a balky  team,  no  two  ever 
pulling  together.”  His  style  inclined  to 
the  epigrammatic  without  his  being  con- 
scious of  it.  There  is  scarcely  a docu- 
ment written  by  him  from  which  brief 
sentences  could  not  be  selected  fit  to  be 
set  in  mottoes  or  placed  upon  transparen- 
cies. As  examples  may  be  mentioned: 
44 1 propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works;”  44 1 shall  take  no  backward 
step;”  the  famous  44 1 propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer;” 

4 4 Let  us  have  peace;”  “The  best  means 
of  securing  the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law 
is  its  vigorous  enforcement.” 

About  half  past  eight  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  1864,  during 
a lull  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  standing  in  front  of  his 
tent  saying  a few  parting  words  to  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne,  M.C.,  who  had  accom- 
panied head-quarters  from  the  day  opera- 
tions began  in  the  Wilderness,  and  was 
now  about  to  return  to  Washington. 
There  had  been  six  days  of  hard  fighting 
since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and 
Mr.  Washburne  asked  General  Grant  to 
let  him  take  with  him  some  message  of  en- 
couragement to  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  General  hesitated,  and  said 
while  he  was  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress, he  did  not  want  to  say  much  about 
the  results  at  present  for  fear  he  might 
hold  out  false  hopes  to  the  people;  but 
Mr.  Washburne  impressed  upon  him  the 
extent  of  the  anxiety  that  was  felt,  and 
the  eagerness  in  Washington  to  have  a 
message  written  by  the  General’s  own 
hand  giving  the  actual  situation. 

The  General  was  smoking  at  the  time. 
Keeping  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  stepped 
into  his  tent,  and  while  the  escort  was 
waiting  wrote  a dispatch  very  rapidly, 
containing  about  two  hundred  words,  and 
addressed  to  General  Halleck,  chief  of 
Staff  at  Washington.  In  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  note  occurred  the  famous  words, 
“I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if 
it  takes  all  summer.” 

This  communication  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Washburne,  and  he  started  at  once  with  it 
for  Washington.  The  staff  officers  read 
the  retained  copy,  but  it  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention,  and  neither  the  General 
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himself  nor  any  one  at  head-quarters  real- 
ized the  force  of  the  famous  sentence  un- 
til the  New  York  papers  reached  camp  a 
few  days  afterward  with  the  words  dis- 
played in  large  head-lines. 

His  powers  of  concentration  of  thought 
were  often  shown  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote.  Nothing  that 
was  going  on  around  him  on  the  field  or 
in  his  quarters  could  interrupt  him.  With 
a tent  full  of  officers  talking  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices  he  would 
turn  to  his  field  table  and  write  the  most 
important  communications.  There  would 
then  be  an  immediate  “Hush”  and  “Ex- 
cuse us”  from  the  company,  but  he  always 
insisted  upon  the  conversation  going  on, 
and  after  a while  his  officers  got  to  under- 
stand his  desires  in  this  respect,  and  to  re- 
alize that  nothing  short  of  a general  at- 
tack along  the  whole  lino  could  interrupt 
him  or  attract  his  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject on  which  his  mind  was  concentrated. 

General  Grant  has  often  been  misun- 
derstood and  not  unfrequently  misrepre- 
sented in  regard  to  his  personal  manners, 
the  refinement  of  his  tastes,  and  the  de- 
gree of  his  mental  acquirements.  He 
has  in  some  measure  passed  into  history 
as  a man  whose  chief  characteristics  were 
the  bluntness  of  the  soldier,  the  lack  of 
personal  accomplishments,  and  an  indif- 
ference to  the  refinements  which  consti- 
tute the  charm  of  cultivated  minds.  He 
has  been  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as 
a modern  Othello,  “ rude  in  speech  and 
little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace.” 
Such  an  estimate  of  his  character  does  in- 
justice to  him  as  well  as  to  the  nation 
which  educated  him  and  made  him  its 
representative  in  court  as  well  as  camp. 
The  early  impressions  regardinghim  arose 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  people  first 
heard  of  him  as  coming  out  of  a country 
store,  then  as  striking  sledge-hammer 
blows  and  conducting  relentless  pursuits 
of  his  foes  through  the  swamps  of  the 
Southwest.  He  was  pictured  as  “beard- 
ed like  the  pard,”and  striding  about  in  the 
most  approved  swash-buckler  style.  The 
earliest  pictures  purporting  to  be  photo- 
graphs of  him  were  circulated  when  he 
was  at  the  distant  front,  never  stopping 
long  enough  to  be  focussed.  The  prac- 
tices of  that  art  which  is  the  chief  solace 
of  the  vain,  nothing  daunted,  photograph- 
ed a burly  beef  contractor  at  the  rear,  and 
spread  the  pictures  broadcast  as  the  deter- 
mined but  rather  robust  features  of  the 


coming  hero.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  real  photographs  which  followed  were 
believed  to  be  genuine. 

When  his  great  victories  were  heralded, 
his  enemies  tried  to  degrade  him  with  the 
stigma  of  “butcher.”  Then  came  parti- 
san attacks,  inseparable  from  public  life, 
and  gross  caricatures  exhibiting  him  as 
slovenly  in  dress  and  stolid  in  feature. 
These  for  a time  had  their  effect  in  giv- 
ing many  people  a total  misconception  of 
the  true  personal  character  of  the  man. 
He  was  educated  at  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing which,  whatever  its  faults,  has  never 
been  charged  with  being  lacking  in  its  re- 
quirements as  to  scholarship.  In  general 
standing  he  was  graduated  about  the  mid- 
dle of  a class  composed  of  many  gifted 
minds.  In  the  exact  sciences  he  stood 
particularly  well.  In  the  year  in  which 
the  principal  mathematics  were  taught 
he  -was  tenth  in  a class  of  fifty-two  mem- 
bers. In  landscape  painting  in  water- 
colors,  which  occupied  in  his  day  a place 
in  the  West  Point  course,  he  stood  above 
the  middle  of  the  class,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  always  exhibited  a taste  for 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 

He  had  no  particular  aptitude  for  lan- 
guages. While  in  Mexico,  during  our 
war  with  that  country,  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  when  a cadet 
he  learned  French,  but  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  continuing  the  study  or  prac- 
tice of  that  language,  and  in  later  years 
had  lost  all  familiarity  with  it. 

When  in  Paris  he  was  given  a hand- 
some entertainment  by  President  McMa- 
hon. While  walking  on  the  boulevards 
by  himself,  a few  days  after,  he  met  the 
President,  wrho  was  also  alone,  and  who 
joined  the  General  in  his  walk.  The  Gen- 
eral offered  the  President  a cigar,  and 
then  began  to  chat  with  him  in  good  old 
mother  English.  The  President  chimed 
in  in  French,  and  the  conversation  soon 
became  quite  animated.  Crowds  of  prom- 
enaders  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  two  sol- 
dier Presidents,  wliosfr  speech,  no  doubt, 
reminded  them  of  voices  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  But  they  were  both  men  of 
common-sense,  and  evidently  did  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  mere  matter  of  a difference 
in  languages  interfere  with  their  notions 
of  civility.  Barring  whatever  there  was 
of  inconvenience  arising  from  the  fact 
that  neither  understood  a word  the  other 
said,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  inter- 
course amazingly. 
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The  General  was  fond  of  the  drama, 
and  was  a diligent  reader  of  current  liter- 
ature. He  derived  great  enjoyment  from 
the  society  of  cultivated  men,  but  made 
no  pretensions  himself  to  any  knowledge 
which  he  did  not  possess.  He  seemed  to 
feel  with  Addison  that  “pedantry  in  learn- 
ing is  like  hypocrisy  in  religion — a form 
of  knowledge  without  the  power  of  it.” 
His  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was 
but  slight,  and  was  acquired  from  the 
limited  knowledge  he  gained  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  before  entering  West  Point. 
The  appreciation  of  music  was  to  him  a 
lost  sense ; the  musician’s  score  was  a 
sealed  book.  He  used  to  say  he  knew 
only  two  tunes;  one  was  “Yankee  Doo- 
dle,” and  the  other  wasn’t.  In  the  days 
when  he  was  received  on  all  occasions  to 
the  music  of  brass  bands  he  would  say 
with  mock  pride  that  he  really  believed 
he  had  added  a third  tune  to  his  reper- 
toire— “ Hail  to  the  Chief!” 

When  the  head-quarters  were  pitched 
at  City  Point,  at  the  time  the  armies  sat 
down  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, a general  officer  who  commanded 
the  brigade  stationed  at  that  place  wanted 
to  do  something  that  would  afford  the 
commanding  General  especial  delight,  so 
he  sent  the  brigade  band  over  to  the  head- 
quarters camp  to  play  while  the  mess  were 
dining.  About  the  third  evening  the  Gen- 
eral remarked:  “I’ve  noticed  that  that 
band  always  begins  its  ‘ noise’  just  about 
the  time  I am  sitting  down  to  dinner  and 
want  to  talk.”  A staff  officer  at  once  went 
to  suppress  it,  and  see  whether  it  could  be 
made  to  obey  an  order  to  “cease  firing.” 
The  broad -belted  band-master  was  puff- 
ing with  all  the  vigor  of  a quack-medicine 
advertisement.  His  eyes  were  glued  to 
his  music,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  a task  to 
attract  his  attention.  Like  a sperm-whale, 
he  had  come  up  to  blow,  and  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  put  down  till  he  had  finished; 
but  finally  he  was  made  to  understand 
that,  like  the  hand-organ  man,  he  was  de- 
sired to  move  on.  With  a look  of  disin- 
heritance on  his  countenance  he  marched 
off  his  band  to  its  camp,  feeling  that  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  had  lived  in  vain. 

In  the  company  of  ladies  the  General 
was  studiously  polite  in  manner,  at  times 
even  courtly.  When  reclining  upon  a 
sofa  to  catch  a little  well-earned  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  the  White  House 
or  in  his  own  home,  if  a lady  entered  the 
room,  even  though  she  were  an  intimate 


friend  or  a near  relative,  he  invariably 
arose  and  sat  in  a deferential  attitude.  This 
and  other  exhibitions  of  courtesy,  which 
seemed  in  him  instinctive,  could  not  fail 
to  be  noticed  in  his  own  home  as  instances 
of  those  little  acts  of  personal  politeness 
which  often  have  greater  weight  in  stamp- 
ing the  true  character  of  the  gentleman 
than  the  more  pretentious  acts  of  civility 
displayed  in  public. 

No  one  ever  heard  an  irritable  word  or 
a disagreeable  expression  addressed  to  any 
member  of  his  household,  and  a more  af- 
fectionate family,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  never  dwelt  under  one  roof. 

General  Grant  was  essentially  a man  of 
peace.  No  one  rejoiced  more  when  hos- 
tilities came  to  an  end.  A Quaker  in  Phil- 
adelphia once  met  Mr.  Borie,  afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  said: 

“Friend  Adolph,  I am  going  to  vote  for 
thy  friend  Ulysses  Grant  for  President.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  said 
Mr.  Borie;  “but  how  happens  it  that  a 
Quaker  is  going  to  vote  for  a soldier  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  Quaker,  “that  is  exact- 
ly why  I vote  for  him.  I believe  war  to 
be  such  a curse  that  no  sensible  man  can 
witness  its  evils  without  becoming  a con- 
firmed man  of  peace,  and  I feel  that  Grant, 
with  his  experience,  will  never  let  us  get 
into  a war  while  he  is  President.” 

This  reasoning  was  logical.  General 
Grant  persistently  urged  the  ratification 
of  the  constitutional  amendments  and 
many  other  measures  upon  the  ground 
that  they  would  settle  disturbing  ques- 
tions, and  make  peace  more  permanent  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  country. 

When  the  Virginius  affair  came  up, 
during  his  administration,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  war  with  Spain,  and  only  the 
practice  of  forbearance  and  a disposition 
to  avoid  a conflict  succeeded  in  holding 
the  country  to  a course  wdiich  finally 
brought  satisfactory  explanation  and  full 
reparation.  When  many  leading  men 
were  urging  v’ar like  measures  against  Eng- 
land for  the  part  she  had  played  during 
the  rebellion,  President  Grant  was  the 
great  advocate  of  pacific  measures,  and  liis 
efforts  after  a time  led  to  the  assembling 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  and  then  to 
peaceable  arbitration  at  Geneva.  While 
travelling  in  Europe  the  General  almost 
invariably  declined  invitations  to  attend 
reviews  of  troops,  saying  he  had  seen 
enough  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  en- 
joyed much  more  witnessing  scenes  of 
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peace  and  evidences  of  a country’s  material 
prosperity.  The  closing  line  of  his  letter 
of  acceptance  when  first  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  was  not  a phrase  written  at 
random,  but  an  utterance  of  the  true  senti- 
ment of  his  heart:  “ Let  us  have  peace.” 

The  statement  that  he  was  reckless  of 
human  life  hurt  his  feelings  more  than 
any  charge  made  against  him,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  unjust,  and  so  at  va- 
riance with  his  nature.  His  heart  was  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  every  form  of  human 
suffering.  This  trait  was  often  the  subject 
of  remark  by  those  who  were  with  him  un- 
der the  varied  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  his  sensibilities 
in  this  respect  never  became  blunted  dur- 
ing all  the  memorable  scenes  of  carnage 
through  which  he  passed.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career,  in  his  earliest  battles,  lie 

(never  failed  to  give  minute  instruction 
beforehand  regarding  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  At  Shiloh,  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  he  sought  shelter  in  a hut  to 
catch  a few  hours  of  much-needed  sleep. 
The  surgeons  had  taken  possession  of  the 
place,  and  soon  began  their  horrid  work 
of  amputating  the  limbs  of  the  wounded. 
The  General  found  the  sight  so  painful 
that  he  said  it  was  “more  unendurable 
than  the  fire  of  the  enemy.”  He  soon 
left  this  only  place  of  shelter,  preferring 
to  brave  the  storm  which  was  raging  out- 
side, and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  sit- 
ting under  a tree  with  torrents  of  rain 
pouring  down  upon  him. 

But  his  sensitiveness  never  interfered 
with  the  stem  duties  of  the  soldier.  He 
knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  hew  rocks 
with  a finely  tempered  razor,  he  realized 
that  paper  bullets  were  not  to  be  fired  in 
war,  and  he  felt  that  more  men  died  from 
disease  in  sickly  camps  than  from  shot 
and  shell  in  battle.  He  knew  that  great 
sacrifices  were  demanded  to  conquer  a 
lasting  peace,  and  saw  that  hard  blows 
would  stop  the  war  the  soonest  and  save 
life  in  the  end. 

The  General  was  always  ready  to  rough 
it  in  the  field  like  the  commonest  soldier 
in  the  ranks.  He  generally  wore  a light 
blue  cavalry  overcoat  such  as  is  issued  to 
private  soldiers.  He  would  ride  hard  all 
day,  and  often  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night 
on  the  ground,  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
places,  without  any  covering.  In  such 
cases  some  one  would  watch  him  till  he 
got  to  sleep,  and  then  spread  a cloak  or 
blanket  over  him. 
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The  General  ate  less  than  any  man  in 
the  army.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  food 
taken  did  not  seem  enough  to  keep  a bird 
alive.  His  mess,  consisting  of  himself 
and  staff,  was  frugal  enough  in  its  fare  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  an  anchorite.  A bottle 
of  wine  was  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  cold  water  was  the  habitual  bev- 
erage. He  usually  spent  but  a few  min- 
utes at  meals,  and  often  took  little  more 
than  a cup  of  coffee,  some  hard  bread,  and 
a sliced  cucumber,  or  a little  fruit,  when 
any  could  be  found. 

His  smoking  lias  become  historical. 
This  habit  in  the  field  has  not  been  exag- 
gerated. During  the  second  day  of  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  smoked  twenty- 
four  strong  cigars.  The  number  of  cigars 
generally  bore  some  relation  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  occasion,  and  when  his 
pockets  were  loaded  up  with  an  extra  sup- 
ply in  starting  out  in  the  morning,  it  usu- 
ally meant  that  the  enemy  was  going  to 
have  as  much  work  on  hand  that  day  as 
he  could  conveniently  attend  to. 

The  General  was  a natural  bushwhack- 
er, in  the  sense  of  having  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  country.  He  was  seldom 
known  to  make  a mistake  in  taking  a 
road,  and  when  he  did  he  had  an  aversion 
to  turning  back  which  amounted  almost 
to  a superstition.  To  reach  the  road  he 
had  missed  he  would  undertake  all  sorts 
of  cross-cuts,  ford  streams,  and  jump  any 
number  of  fences,  rather  than  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  fork  at  which  he  had  made 
the  wrong  turn.  If  he  had  been  in  the 
place  of  the  famous  apprentice  boy  who 
wandered  away  from  London,  he  never 
would  have  been  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
that  city,  for  with  him  Bow-bells  would 
have  appealed  to  deaf  ears  when  they 
chimed  out,  “Turn  again,  Whittington.” 
The  enemy  when  it  encountered  him  nev- 
er failed  to  feel  the  effect  of  this  inborn 
prejudice  against  going  back. 

Being  a capital  rider,  he  sat  his  horse 
with  such  ease  that  he  seemed  to  come 
into  camp  at  night  as  fresli  as  when  he 
started  out  in  the  morning.  His  heal th 
was  nearly  perfect,  and  his  spirits  were 
never  depressed  by  bodily  or  mental  fa- 
tigue. He  could  drop  to  sleep  at  will,  and 
always  tried  to  get  eight  hours’  repose  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Of  course  this  was 
often  made  up  of  snatches  of  sleep  of  a few 
hours  in  length  when  in  active  service. 

The  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  1864,  the 
second  day  of  the  Wilderness,  was  a crit- 
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ical  occasion.  A desperate  attack  was 
made  on  the  right,  Seymour  was  captured, 
then  Shaler,  Sedgwick’s  corps  was  forced 
back,  the  right  was  partly  turned,  and  a 
confusion  arose  which  for  a little  time 
seemed  destined  to  run  into  a panic.  The 
General  hurried  re  - enforcements  to  the 
point  of  danger,  and  made  every  disposi- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  right.  As 
soon  as  the  attack  had  spent  its  fury  he 
gave  orders  for  the  next  day’s  movements, 
threw  himself  on  his  camp  bed,  and  in  two 
minutes  fell  into  a sleep  that  was  not  bro- 
ken till  the  firing  began  in  the  morning. 

When  on  his  death-bed,  tortured  by  in- 
somnia, he  remarked  to  the  writer,  “Ah! 
I have  now  lost  the  power  to  sleep.” 
Upon  being  reminded  of  the  night  in  the 
Wilderness,  he  dwelt  upon  it  for  a time, 
and  said,  “It  seems  strange  that  I,  who 
always  slept  so  well  on  the  field,  should 
now  pass  whole  nights  without  closing  my 
eyes  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  house.” 

Courage  assumes  so  many  forms,  and 
varies  so  much  under  different  circum- 
stances, that  one  needs  to  particularize  in 
referring  to  this  quality  in  man.  One 
person  may  be  fearless  on  land  and  a cow- 
ard on  the  water;  the  most  intrepid  sail- 
or at  sea  may  be  afraid  on  shore  to  go  up- 
stairs alone  in  the  dark.  General  Grant 
was  possessed  of  a rare  and  conspicuous 
courage,  which,  seen  under  all  circum- 
stances, appeared  never  to  vary.  It  was 
not  a courage  inspired  by  excitement;  it 
was  a steady  and  patient  courage  in  all  the 
scenes  in  which  it  was  displayed.  It 
might  be  better  described  as  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  there  was  danger  to  him 
or  to  any  one  about  him.  When  his  son 
Fred,  then  a mere  youngster,  visited  the 
armies  in  front  of  Petersburg,  while  fol- 
lowing along  with  the  staff  he  several 
times  got  under  a heavy  fire.  His  father 
was  the  most  affectionate  of  parents,  and 
one  whose  grief  would  have  known  no 
bounds  if  anything  had  happened  to  his 
son,  but  the  very  consciousness  of  danger 
seemed  wanting  in  him,  and  he  did  not 
once  rebuke  the  boy,  who  had  inherited 
the  spirit  of  the  father,  for  enjoying  his 
first  sniff  of  gunpowder.  TheGeneral  once 
spoke  laughingly  of  the  first  time  he  got 
under  fire,  and  insisted  that  his  heart  came 
up  into  his  mouth;  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  did  not  stay  there  long.  During  one 
of  the  fights  south  of  Petersburg,  the  tel- 
egraph line  had  been  cut  down,  and  the 


twisted  wires  were  lying  about  in  confu- 
sion upon  the  ground.  At  a critical  part 
of  the  fight  the  General's  horse  got  his 
foot  through  a loop  of  the  wire,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  free  himself  the  coil  became 
twisted  still  tighter.  The  enemy  was  de- 
livering a heavy  fire  and  advancing  rap- 
idly, and  every  body's  face  except  the 
General's  began  to  wear  an  anxious  look. 
He  sat  coolly  in  his  saddle  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  orderly  who  had  dismounted 
and  was  struggling  nervously  to  uncoil 
the  wire,  and  kept  cautioning  him  in  the 
most  deliberate  and  unruffled  manner  not 
to  hurt  the  horse's  leg.  In  a few  minutes 
the  horse  was  released  without  injury,  but 
none  too  quickly,  as  the  enemy  was  soon 
after  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  field. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  ever 
experienced  by  General  Grant  in  his  mili- 
tary operations  was  the  failure  of  the  fa- 
mous mine  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The 
mine  was  not  commenced  by  his  orders. 
It  w’as  rather  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
Forty  - eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
composed  of  men  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  that  State.  The  enemy's  forti- 
fied line  opposite  was  on  a hill,  and  with 
a miner's  instinct  for  burrowing  into  the 
earth,  the  men  began  running  a gallery 
into  the  hill,  in  the  belief  that  it  could  be 
made  useful  in  blowing  up  the  earth- 
works that  confronted  them.  It  had  pro- 
gressed for  some  time  before  it  was  report- 
ed to  the  General.  He  let  the  work  con- 
tinue, and  finally  decided  to  make  its  ex- 
plosion the  occasion  for  a movement  to 
penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines  at  that  point. 

Then  began  a display  of  strategy  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  the  enemy  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River  and  weak- 
ening his  line  on  the  south,  which  in  in- 
genuity and  perfection  of  detail  equals 
the  devices  that  made  the  reputation  of 
Hannibal.  The  General  and  staff  moved 
from  the  head -quarters  camp  the  even- 
ing before  the  attack,  and  bivouacked  in 
rear  of  the  troops  who  were  to  make  the 
assault.  The  mine  was  to  have  been  ex- 
ploded just  before  the  dawn  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1864.  At  the  appointed  hour 
the  General  and  his  staff  were  up,  and 
listening  eagerly  to  catch  the  first  sound 
of  the  explosion.  The  watched-for  hour 
passed,  daylight  began  to  break,  but  no 
sound  from  the  mine.  The  gray  of 
the  morning  had  disappeared,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  was  breaking  upon  the 
scene,  when  a message  came  that  the  fuse 
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bad  failed,  it  was  supposed  from  an  im- 
perfection in  the  connection  at  the  point 
where  it  bad  been  spliced.  Every  mo- 
ment now  became  an  hour  of  anxious  sus- 
pense. Lieutenant  Doughty  and  Sergean  t 
Rees,  of  the  miners’  regiment,  with  a fear- 
lessness which  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  command,  entered  the  long 
gallery,  reached  the  splice  in  the  fuse,  per- 
fected the  connection,  and  the  fatal  train 
now  did  its  work.  But  over  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  that  was  the  hour  which  lay 
between  success  and  failure.  For  an  in- 
stant there  was  a low,  rumbling  noise, 
then  a sudden  flash,  followed  by  a sound 
that  shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake. 
Then  the  earth  rose  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  carrying  up  with  it  infantry 
and  artillery,  guns,  carriages,  and  ammu- 
nition. Our  troops  were  now  pushed  for- 
ward to  pass  through  the  breach  that  had 
been  made  in  the  works,  but  there  had 
been  a failure  to  obey  the  orders  to  clear 
away  the  abatis  and  other  obstructions  in 
our  own  front.  The  movement  was  slow 
and  irregular,  and  the  enemy  lost  no  time 
in  throwing  up  a second  line  of  defense 
and  rushing  his  troops  back  to  the  threat- 
ened position. 

It  was  the  old  story.  “Some  one  had 
blundered.”  The  General  rode  forward 
to  get  a better  view  of  the  situation.  He 
saw  at  a glance  the  mistakes  that  were  be- 
ing made,  and  determined  to  go  to  the 
front  and  give  directions  in  person. 
Jumping  from  his  horse  and  throwing 
the  reins  to  an  orderly,  he  motioned  to 
the  writer  to  accompany  him,  and  with 
but  a single  officer  started  off  on  foot  for 
the  point  of  assault. 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer. As  the  General  edged  his  way 
through  the  assaulting  columns  while 
they  poured  out  of  the  rifle-pits  and  cov- 
ered ways  and  crawled  over  the  abatis, 
the  heat  was  suffocating.  He  wore  a 
single-breasted  blue  blouse  with  no  con- 
spicuous insignia  of  rank.  For  a time 
none  of  the  men  seemed  to  recognize  him, 
and  they  were  no  respecters  of  persons  as 
they  crowded  to  the  front.  They  little 
• thought  that  the  plainly  dressed  man  who 
was  elbowing  his  way  past  them  so  vigor- 
ously was  the  chief  who  had  led  them  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg. 

Seeing  that  the  crater  left  by  the  mine 
was  becoming  a slaughter  pen,  and  that  the 
lives  of  the  troops  must  no  longer  be  wasted 
in  an  attempt  that  would  only  prove  fruit- 


less in  the  end,  his  sole  anxiety  now  was  to 
communicate  with  the  officers  who  were  in 
immediate  command  of  the  movement,  and 
direct  them  to  withdraw  their  men.  He 
saw  the  officers  standing  on  the  parapet 
of  a field-work,  about  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  left.  To  reach  them  by 
passing  inside  of  our  rifle-pits  would  be  a 
slow  process,  as  the  place  was  crowded  with 
troops;  so  he  decided  to  keep  in  front  of 
the  line  of  earth -works  and  take  the 
chances.  The  shots  were  flying  thick  and 
fast,  and  what  with  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  the  heat  of  a July  sun,  there  was  a 
warmth  about  the  undertaking  that  ought 
to  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  most 
advanced  cremation ist.  The  very  recol- 
lection of  it,  twenty  years  after,  starts  the 
perspiration.  Scarcely  a word  was  spoken 
in  crossing  this  distance.  Sometimes  the 
gait  was  a fast  walk,  sometimes  a dog-trot. 
The  officers  were  not  a little  astonished  to 
see  the  General-in-chief  approaching  on 
foot  from  this  direction,  and  no  time  was 
now  lost  in  sending  orders  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops. 

The  General  gave  way  to  no  outbursts 
of  feeling  and  no  useless  expressions  of 
regret,  but  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  failure  were  made  to  feel  the  full 
weight  of  his  displeasure. 

The  day  the  outer  line  around  Peters- 
burg was  carried  and  the  troops  were 
moving  upon  the  inner  line,  the  General 
took  up  his  position  near  a house  which 
stood  on  a knoll  overlooking  the  field  of 
operations.  The  spot  was  under  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  the  group  of  officers  who  com- 
posed the  staff  were  seen,  one  of  the  ene- 
my’s batteries  began  paying  its  respects  to 
the  party  in  a manner  which  left  no  one 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  was  going 
to  be  slighted.  The  General  had  dis- 
mounted and  seated  himself  at  the  foot 
of  a tree,  and  was  soon  busied  in  reading 
dispatches  brought  to  him,  and  writing 
orders  to  the  officers  conducting  the  ad- 
vance. 

The  fire  had  become  pretty  hot,  and  sev- 
eral officers,  apprehensive  for  his  safety, 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  moving 
to  another  position  less  conspicuous.  He 
kept  on  writing,  without  the  slightest  in- 
terruption from  the  shots  falling  around 
him,  and  apparently  not  noticing  what  a 
target  the  place  was  becoming,  or  pay- 
ing any  heed  to  the  suggestions  offered. 
When  he  had  finished  the  dispatches  he 
got  up,  took  a view  of  the  situation,  slow- 
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ly  mounted  his  horse,  and,  as  he  started 
toward  another  part  of  the  field,  said,  with 
a quizzical  look  at  the  group  around  him, 
“Well,  they  do  seem  to  have  the  range 
on  us.” 

The  unbounded  generosity  at  all  times 
displayed  by  General  Grant  toward  friends 
and  foes  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  world  continues  to  honor  manly  qual- 
ities. His  unselfishness  in  relation  to  his 
subordinates  was  one  of  the  chief  secrets 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  and  the  im- 
mediate and  unstinted  praise  he  gave 
them  for  their  work  was  one  of  the  great 
incentives  which  aroused  them  to  the  ef- 
forts they  put  forth.  After  the  successes 
in  the  West,  in  writing  to  Sherman  he 
said:  “What  I want  is  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  and  McPherson  as  the  men 
to  whom  above  all  others  I feel  indebted 
for  whatever  I have  had  of  success.  How 
far  your  advice  and  assistance  have  been 
of  help  to  me  you  know.  How  far  your 
execution  of  whatever  has  been  given  to 
you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I am 
receiving  you  can  not  know  as  well  as  I. 
I feel  all  the  gratitude  this  letter  would 
express,  giving  it  the  most  flattering  con- 
struction.” 

Sherman  wrote  a no  less  manly  letter  in 
reply.  After  insisting  that  General  Grant 
assigned  to  his  subordinates  too  large  a 
share  of  merit,  he  went  on  to  say;  “I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  as  brave,  patriotic,  and  just 
as  the  great  prototype  Washington;  as 
unselfish,  kind-hearted,  and  honest  as  a 
man  should  be;  but  the  chief  character- 
istic is  the  simple  faith  in  success  you 
have  always  manifested,  which  I can 
liken  to  nothing  else  than  the  faith  a 
Christian  has  in  the  Saviour ....  I knew 
wherever  I was  that  you  thought  of  me, 
and  if  I got  in  a tight  place  you  would 
help  me  out  if  alive.” 

After  Sherman's  successful  march  to 
the  sea  there  was  a rumor  that  Congress 
was  to  create  a Lieutenant-Generalcy  for 
him,  and  give  him  the  same  grade  as  that 
of  Grant.  By  this  he  would  have  become 
eligible  to  the  command  of  the  army.  He 
wrote  at  once  to  his  commander  saying  he 
had  no  part  in  the  movement,  and  should 
certainly  decline  such  a commission  if  of- 
fered to  him. 

General  Grant  wrote  him  in  reply: 
“ No  one  would  be  more  pleased  at  your 
advancement  than  I;  and,  if  you  should 
be  placed  in  my  position,  and  I put  subor- 
dinate, it  would  not  change  our  relations 


in  the  least.  I would  make  the  same  ex- 
ertions to  support  you  that  you  have  ever 
done  to  support  me,  and  I would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  our  cause  win.” 

When  Joe  Johnston’s  army  surrendered 
to  Sherman  and  was  given  terms  which 
the  government  recalled,  Stanton  de- 
nounced Sherman's  conduct  unsparingly, 
and  Grant  was  ordered  by  the  President 
to  go  at  once  to  Sherman's  head-quarters 
and  conduct  further  operations  there  in 
person. 

The  General-in-chief  went  to  Raleigh, 
and  remained  there  in  the  background  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  the  front,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  share  the  credit  of  receiving 
Johnston’s  final  surrender.  He  left  that 
honor  solely  to  Sherman,  and  stood  man- 
fully by  him  when  his  motives  were  ques- 
tioned and  his  patriotism  unjustly  assailed. 

General  Grant  never  tired  of  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Sheridan  and  other  com- 
manders who  had  shown  great  qualities 
in  the  field.  He  said  Sheridan's  coura- 
geous words  and  brilliant  deeds  encou- 
raged his  commanders  as  much  as  they 
inspired  his  subordinates.  He  often  com- 
pared Sheridan's  traits  to  similar  ones  in 
the  character  of  Hannibal,  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  of  Napoleon  himself.  He 
was  always  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  de- 
fense of  his  generals.  He  spoke  one  day 
with  great  warmth  in  reply  to  a person 
who  alluded  to  Sheridan  as  merely  a hard 
hitter  in  battle.  He  said:  “ While  Sheri- 
dan has  a magnetic  influence  possessed  by 
few  over  men  in  an  engagement,  and  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  battle,  he  does 
as  much  beforehand  to  contribute  to  vic- 
tory as  any  living  commander.  His  plans 
are  always  well  matured,  and  in  every 
movement  he  strikes  with  a definite  pur- 
pose in  view.  No  man  is  better  fitted  to 
command  all  the  armies  in  the  field.” 

At  Appomattox  Grant  treated  Lee  with 
every  possible  respect.  His  sword  was  not 
demanded,  the  firing  of  salutes  and  other 
demonstrations  of  rejoicing  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  vanquished  were  paroled 
and  allowed  to  take  their  horses  with  them 
to  their  homes.  The  conqueror  never  for 
a moment  forgot  that  the  conquered  were 
his  own  countrymen. 

Two  months  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  Lee  applied  by  letter  for  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  those  included  in  the 
President’s  amnesty  proclamation,  Gen- 
eral Grant  put  an  indorsement  on  the 
communication,  which  began  as  follows: 
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“Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  the  President,  with  the 
earnest  recommendation  that  the  applica- 
tion of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  for  amnesty 
and  pardon  may  be  granted  him.” 

But  instead  of  pardoning  rebels,  Andrew 
Johnson  was  engaged  in  hk>  boasted  work 
of  “making  treason  odious,”  and  he  was 
determined  to  have  Lee  and  others  in- 
dicted and  punished  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  General  Lee  appealed  by  letter 
to  General  Grant  for  protection,  and  he 
knew  he  would  not  appeal  in  vain.  Gen- 
eral Grant  put  a long  and  emphatic  in- 
dorsement upon  this  letter  of  appeal,  in 
which  the  following  language  occurs: 
“In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men 
paroled  at  Appomattox  Court-House  and 
since,  upon  the  same  terms  given  to  Lee, 
can  not  be  tried  for  treason  so  long  as 
they  observe  the  terms  of  their  parole.  . . . 
The  action  of  Judge  Underwood  in  Nor- 
folk lias  already  had  an  injurious  effect, 
and  I would  ask  that  he  be  ordered  to 
quash  all  indictments  found  against  j>a- 
roled  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist  from 
further  prosecution  of  them.” 

The  touching  messages  of  sympathy 
which  poured  in  from  the  people  of  the 
South  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Gener- 
al’s life — messages  which  “made  anguish 
smile  and  smoothed  the  bed  of  death” — 
testified  how  well  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion remembered  the  justice  and  generos- 
ity of  the  great  heart  whose  tlirobbings 
were  then  so  soon  to  cease. 

General  Grant  had  a keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor, which  often  cropped  out  from  the 
most  serious  surroundings.  His  heart 
was  not  especially  attuned  to  mirth;  its 
chords  were  often  set  to  strains  of  sadness ; 
but  there  was  not  a really  humorous  or 
grotesque  occurrence  which  failed  to  af- 
ford him  amusement. 

There  was  a grim  joke  in  the  dispatch 
he  sent  to  the  War  Department  after  hav- 
ing failed  in  repeated  efforts  to  have  a 
general  officer  relieved  from  a separate 
command.  It  read,  “ I beg  that  you  will 
relieve  General , at  least  until  all  dan- 

ger is  over.”  During  a campaign  he 
would  often  refer  to  the  period  since  the 
movement  began  as  the  time  “since  this 
army  started  out  gunning.” 

The  night  of  October  19, 1864,  the  staff 
were  sitting  in  front  of  the  General’s  tent 
at  City  Point,  anxiously  awaiting  news 
from  Cedar  Creek,  where  a fight  had  been 
reported  in  progress.  The  telegraph  opera- 


tor came  up  hurriedly  with  a long  dis- 
patch from  Sheridan.  The  General  took 
it  and  read  it  over  carefully.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  him  to  try  and  read  some- 
thing in  his  features,  but  as  usual  his 
calm  and  impassive  face  failed  to  give  the 
slightest  indication  as  to  whether  the  news 
was  good  or  bad.  He  soon  turned  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  dispatch  and  be- 
gan to  read  it  aloud.  With  a discoura- 
ging shake  of  the  head,  he  went  on  reading 
how  Wright  had  been  attacked,  eighteen 
guns  had  been  lost,  our  troops  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  and  driven  back 
six  miles.  Here  the  General  stopped, 
looked  around  at  the  dejected  listeners, 
and  said,  solemnly,  “That’s  pretty  bad, 
isn’t  it?” 

A melancholy  chorus  replied,  “It's  too 
bad — too  bad.” 

“Now  wait  till  I read  you  the  rest  of 
it,”  said  the  General,  with  a twinkle  in 
his  eye.  Then  he  went  on  to  read  how 
Sheridan  had  ridden  twenty  miles  at 
break-neck  speed  to  reach  the  front,  had 
recaptured  the  guns,  snatched  victory 
from  defeat,  and  left  the  enemy  a wreck. 

The  listeners  had  by  this  time  rallied 
from  their  dejection,  and  were  wild  with 
delight.  The  General  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  bomb-shell  he  had  thrown  amongst  the 
staff  almost  as  much  as  the  news  of  Sheri- 
dan’s signal  victory. 

If  there  is  one  word  which  describes 
better  than  any  other  the  predominating 
characteristic  of  General  Grant’s  nature, 
that  wrord  is  loyalty.  He  was  loyal  to 
whatever  work  or  cause  he  was  engaged 
in;  loyal  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  loyal  to  his  country. 

This  trait  naturally  produced  a recipro- 
cal effect  in  those  who  were  brought  into 
relations  with  him,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  men  became  so  loyally 
attached  to  him.  Though  its  dominating 
power  led  him  in  some  instances  to  stand 
heroically  by  friends  who  were  unworthy 
of  his  friendship,  and  to  continue  to  trust 
those  who  were  betraying  the  faith  he  re- 
posed in  them,  yet  the  strength  which 
made  him  proof  against  the  influence  of 
unfounded  aspersions  of  others  and  raised 
a barrier  between  worthy  men  and  their 
detractors,  stamped  him  as  one  who  had 
the  courage  to  be  just,  and  who  let  gener- 
ous sentiments  have  a voice  in  an  age  in 
which  the  heart  plays  so  small  a part  in 
public  life. 

Many  a public  man  has  had  troops  of 
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adherents  who  clung  to  him  only  for  the 
patronage  at  his  command,  or  has  had 
admirers  who  followed  him  because  they 
were  dazzled  by  his  power  or  had  be- 
come blind  partisans  in  a cause  he  rep- 
resented. Perhaps  no  other  man  than 
Grant  ever  had  so  many  personal  friends 
who  loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  whose 
affection  only  strengthened  w’ith  time, 
and  whose  attachment  never  varied  in  its 
devotion,  whether  he  was  General  or  Pre- 
sident or  private  citizen. 

General  Grant  was  created  for  great 
emergencies.  It  was  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  called  forth  the  powers  by 
which  he  mastered  it.  In  ordinary  mat- 
ters he  was  an  ordinary  man ; in  moment- 
ous affairs  he  became  a giant. 

When  performing  the  routine  duties  of 
a frontier  camp  there  was  no  act  to  make 
him  conspicuous  above  his  fellow-officers, 
but  when  he  wielded  corps  and  armies  the 
great  qualities  of  the  commander  flashed 
forth,  and  his  master-strokes  of  genius 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  world's  great  captains. 

When  he  hauled  wood  from  his  little 
farm  and  sold  it  in  St.  Louis,  with  all  his 
industry  he  did  not  drive  as  advanta- 
geous bargains  or  make  as  good  a living 
as  most  of  the  farmers  about  him;  but 
when  he  came  to  cope  with  the  trained 
diplomatists  of  Europe  in  conducting  the 
intricate  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
forcing  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  he  put  forth  abilities 
which  showed  from  the  start  that  the  mat- 
ter was  in  the  hands  of  a master.  When 
conducting  the  business  of  his  store  in 
Galena  his  financiering  wras  hardly  equal 
to  that  of  the  average  country  merchant, 
but  when  a mossage  was  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress that  would  puncture  the  fallacies  of 
the  inflationists  and  throttle  by  a veto  the 
attempts  of  unwise  men  to  cripple  the 
finances  of  the  nation,  a State  paper  was 
produced  which  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  every  believer  in  a sound  curren- 
cy. He  could  collect  for  the  nation  fifteen 
millions  from  Great  Britain;  he  could  not 
protect  his  own  personal  savings  from  the 
miscreants  who  lately  robbed  him  in  New 
York. 

His  methods  in  warfare  all  bore  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  ingenuity.  His 
success  depended  upon  his  powers  of  in- 
vention rather  than  adaptation.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  compared  at  times  to 
nearly  all  the  great  commanders  of  histo- 


ry is  the  best  proof  that  he  was  like  none 
of  them.  He  saw  that  the  art  of  war  as 
practiced  in  Europe,  with  its  open  coun- 
try, macadamized  highways,  and  densely 
populated  states,  would  not  answer  for 
America,  with  its  dense  forests,  impenetra- 
ble swamps,  difficult  rivers,  mud  roads, 
and  sparse  population.  He  found  the 
necessity  of  devising  an  American  system 
of  warfare  applicable  to  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding him,  and  while  it  had  been  part 
of  his  education  to  study  the  instructive 
lessons  derived  from  the  great  European 
campaigns,  yet  he  never  wasted  time  in 
trying  to  fit  a European  square  peg  into 
an  American  round  hole. 

The  importance  of  celerity  in  action 
was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There 
was  a spur  in  the  heel  of  every  order  he 
sent.  No  one  could  “feed  a fight”  more 
rapidly,  that  is,  rush  fresh  troops  prompt- 
ly to  the  spot  where  they  were  needed. 
Every  point  gained  wTas  tenaciously  held, 
and  the  enemy  never  recaptured  an  im- 
portant position  which  had  once  been 
wrested  from  him. 

The  combinations  and  movements  of  the 
several  great  armies  of  the  Union  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war  were  on  a scale  nev- 
er before  or  since  attempted.  Over  half  a 
million  of  men  were  in  the  field  in  com- 
mands separated  by  more  than  a thou- 
sand miles,  and  all  moving  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  their  chief:  Meade  ma- 
noeuvring around  Petersburg,  Ord  hang- 
ing on  to  Richmond,  Sheridan  galloping 
through  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Sherman 
cutting  the  Confederacy  in  two,  Canby 
seizing  the  strongholds  on  the  Gulf,  Thom- 
as crushing  Hood  in  Tennessee,  armies 
defending  the  Mississippi  and  resisting 
raids  in  Missouri.  When  communication 
was  open,  daily  reports  came  in  to  the 
chief,  who  sat  in  his  little  hut  quietly 
smoking  his  cigar,  studying  the  maps,  and 
sending  out  instructions  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.  His  self-reliance  in  the 
field  was  perhaps  his  most  characteristic 
trait.  He  never  convened  formal  conn-' 
cils  of  war,  though  he  always  consulted 
and  advised  with  his  officers,  whose  opin- 
ions never  failed  to  have  with  him  the 
wreiglit  to  which  they  were  entitled.  He 
manifested  no  pride  of  opinion,  but  in  a 
campaign  he  felt  that  the  person  who  had 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  ought  to  de- 
cide the  movement.  One  of  his  objec- 
tions to  a council  of  war  was  that  there 
would  naturally  be  some  officers  who 
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would  oppose  his  plans,  and  in  urging 
their  objections  and  finding  arguments 
with  which  to  fortify  the  position  they 
had  taken,  they  would  reach  a frame  of 
mind  which,  in  case  they  were  overruled, 
might  make  them  lukewarm  in  executing 
the  movement. 

General  Sherman  once  made  a very  fair 
criticism  when  he  said,  in  his  graphic  way, 
and  with  his  crisp  style  of  expression : 
“Grant  always  seemed  pretty  certain  to 
win  when  he  went  into  a fight  with  any- 
thing like  equal  numbers.  I believe  one 
great  reason  why  he  was  so  much  more 
successful  than  others  was  that  while  they 
were  thinking  so  much  about  what  the 
enemy  was  going  to  do,  Grant  was  think- 
ing all  the  time  about  what  he  was  going 
to  do  himself.” 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  the  Gen- 
erals character  should  have  borne  so  high 
a tone  throughout  his  life,  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  he  had  to  encounter  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  frontier  camps  and 
pass  through  so  many  vicissitudes  of  life 
calculated  to  blunt  the  morals  and  weak- 
en the  finer  sensibilities.  In  the  sixty- 
three  years  ot  his  career  an  oath  never 
passed  his  lips,  and  an  obscene  word  was 
never  uttered  by  him.  His  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  imprecation  was  a “Con- 
found it!”  Once  when  recalling  this  fact 
and  remarking  upon  it  to  him,  he  said: 
“I  never  learned  to  swear.  When  a boy 
I seemed  to  have  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
when  a man  I saw  the  folly  of  it.  I have 
always  noticed,  too,  that  swearing  helps 
to  arouse  men’s  ire,  and  when  people  get 
into  a passion,  their  adversaries  who  keep 
cool  always  get  the  better  of  them.”  His 
example  in  this  respect  was  once  quoted 
by  a member  of  the  Christian  Commission 
to  a teamster  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  volume  of 
oaths  with  which  he  was  italicizing  his 
language,  and  upon  which  he  seemed  to 
be  placing  his  main  reliance  in  moving 
his  mule  team  out  of  a mud  hole.  His 
only  reply  was,  “Then  thar’s  one  thing 
certain— the  old  man  never  druv  mules.” 

The  absolute  truthfulness  of  his  nature 
was  manifested  in  the  most  unimportant 
as  well  as  the  most  important  statements. 
In  relating  even  the  most  trivial  incident, 
if  he  found  he  had  made  a mistake  in  a 
name  or  a place,  he  would  go  back  and 
correct  it  with  the  utmost  particularity,  as 
if  he  had  been  testifying  to  it  under  oath. 
Th  is  habit  was  frequently  commented  upon 


by  those  about  him,  who  were  often  amused 
by  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  stating  little  occurrences  with 
all  the  accuracy  of  a translator  of  the  new 
version  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  General  was  brought  up  a Method- 
ist, and  was  always  a regular  attendant  at 
worship.  He  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
church  conferences,  and  had  many  warm 
personal  friends  amongst  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  that  denomination,  but  was  en- 
tirely non-sectarian  in  his  feelings.  He 
was  imbued  with  a deep  reverence  for  all 
subjects  of  a religious  nature,  and  nothing 
was  more  offensive  to  him  than  attempts 
to  make  light  of  serious  matters,  or  show 
a disrespect  for  sacred  things.  It  was  his 
custom  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day  upon 
all  occasions,  and  he  manifested  his  regard 
for  it  down  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 
One  Saturday  night  during  the  last  stages 
of  the  fatal  disease  which  sapped  his  life, 
one  of  the  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing 
came  on  accompanied  by  sensations  of 
choking.  He  begged  his  eldest  son  to 
keep  him  awake,  feeling  that  if  he  yielded 
to  sleep  he  would  die  of  suffocation.  A 
game  of  cribbage  was  proposed.  When 
about  to  begin  to  play  he  asked  the  time, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  five  minutes  past 
twelve.  Pushing  the  cribbage-board  aside, 
he  said,  “We  must  not  play;  it  is  now 
Sunday.  ” With  nothing  to  divert  his  mind, 
he  dropped  into  a doze  every  few  minutes; 
then  started  upright  to  gasp  for  breath 
and  struggle  with  the  distressing  cough; 
and  thus  throughout  that  terrible  night 
the  painful  struggle  for  life  continued. 
Death  had  no  more  terrors  for  him  on  his 
bed  of  suffering  than  on  the  field  of  battle 
where  he  had  so  often  faced  it.  In  one 
of  the  last  interviews  the  writer  had  with 
him  he  said:  “It  is  not  death  I fear.” 
And  then  setting  his  lips  firmly  in  the  old- 
time  fashion,  as  when  he  gave  orders  in 
the  field,  he  added:  “I  never  feared  that. 
I fear  only  the  sufferings  I may  still  have 
to  go  through.  My  only  wish  now  is  that 
the  end  may  come  quick.” 

A friend  one  day  said  to  him,  “ General, 
there  are  many  good  friends  who  will  be 
very  sad  to  have  you  leave  them.” 

He  replied,  “There  are  just  as  many 
waiting  to  meet  me  on  the  other  side.” 

The  effects  of  hard  service  had  been 
telling  upon  him  for  some  time.  The  se- 
rious responsibilities  thrust  upon  him 
had  continued  through  a greater  num- 
ber of  years  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
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any  of  America’s  public  men.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  he  assumed  im- 
portant commands.  His  trials  increased 
as  the  struggle  advanced.  When  re- 
lieved from  his  cares  in  the  field  he  found 
renewed  anxiety  in  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  engaged  in  a bitter  con- 
test with  Congress,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  of  the  South  was  lagging,  poli- 
ticians were  quarrelling,  and  the  land 
seemed  again  on  the  borders  of  revolu- 
tion. Then  he  was  made  a candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  served  eight  years  a; 
Chief  Magistrate,  at  a time  when  the  cares 
of  the  Executive  office  were  x>eculiarly  per- 
plexing. He  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  subjected  to  severe  physical  exposure 
in  malarious  sections  of  country,  and  the 
effect  began  to  show  itself  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  In  December,  1884,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  he  slipped  upon  the  ice  and  met 
with  a severe  fall,  striking  his  hip  upon 
his  door-step.  The  injury  proved  to  be 
of  so  severe  a nature  that  he  never  recov- 
ered from  the  lameness  it  produced.  This 
dep rived  him  of  the  exercise  from  walk- 
ing, of  wdiich  he  had  always  been  fond, 
and  his  system  soon  began  to  break  down. 
A few  months  later  the  financial  bubble 
blown  by  Ward  and  Fish  burst.  It  was 
a severe  shock  to  an  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion, and  a crushing  blow  to  the  proud 
spirit  of  a man  of  honor.  This  was  the 
canker  which  gnawed  at  the  heart  while 
the  cancer  was  eating  at  the  throat. 

He  had  always  looked  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life.  He  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  could  say,  as  he  had  often  said,  in 
philosophizing  upon  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  that  there  was  not  a 
day  of  his  life  which  he  would  not  like  to 
live  over  again.  He  might  have  said  this 
even  down  to  the  beginning  of  his  final 
sufferings  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
scienceless scoundrels  who  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life  robbed  him  and  his  children  of 
their  property,  and  labored  to  tarnish  his 
fair  name  by  trying  to  couple  it  with  that 
of  rascals;  who  devised  schemes  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  knavery  to  lure 
him  into  corresjxmdence  which  might  be 
so  tortured  as  to  serve  their  unworthy 
purposes;  who  played  upon  the  kindly 
sentiments  of  a man  whose  heart  knew 
no  guile,  and  overshadowed  with  grief  the 
last  year  of  a singularly  happy  life  and  a 
great  historic  career. 

The  American  people,  by  their  tribute 
of  affection,  furnished  the  only  balm 


which  could  assuage  his  sufferings.  Con- 
gress placed  him  on  the  retired  list  as  a 
General,  restoring  to  him  the  rank  which 
he  had  vacated  when  called  to  a higher 
field  of  duty  as  President;  legislatures 
passed  resolutions  of  sympathy;  crowned 
heads  of  other  lands  telegraphed  kind  in- 
quiries ; church  organizations  sent  mes- 
sages of  condolence;  civil  societies,  Grand 
Army  posts,  and  veteran  associations  ten- 
dered words  of  friendship;  and  all  over 
the  land  prayers  were  offered  in  public 
and  private  invoking  God's  blessing  upon 
the  illustrious  sufferer.  Processions  of 
little  Sunday-school  children  sang  an- 
thems as  they  filed  past  his  door.  Trib- 
utes of  flowers  poured  in  upon  the  house- 
hold. Men  who  had  voted  for  him  and 
men  who  had  voted  against  him,  old  sol- 
diers who  had  served  with  him,  and  stran- 
gers who  had  never  seen  him,  lined  the 
sidewalk  opposite  his  city  house,  and  stood 
for  hours  gazing  with  moistened  eyes  upon 
the  windows  of  the  sick  man’s  room. 

It  was  these  demonstrations  of  the  peo- 
ple’s affection  more  than  the  work  of  the 
physicians,  great  as  was  their  devotion 
and  their  skill,  that  buoyed  up  his  spirits, 
so  often  rallied  his  waning  powers,  tri- 
umphed for  a time  over  the  disease  itself, 
and  cheered  the  remnant  of  his  days. 
But  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  malady  had  been 
sown,  and  Death  stood  ready  to  reap  the 
harvest.  Thousands  of  old  soldiers  with 
their  old-time  devotion  would  have  stood 
between  him  and  death  as  willingly  as 
they  once  threw  their  bodies  between  him 
and  the  enemy’s  bullets,  but  their  devotion 
availed  nothing  now.  The  hand  which  had 
seized  the  surrendered  swords  of  countless 
thousands  could  scarcely  return  the  press- 
ure of  a friendly  grasp ; the  voice  which  had 
cheered  on  to  triumphant  victory  the  con- 
quering legions  of  America's  manhood 
could  no  longer  call  for  the  cooling 
draught  that  slaked  the  thirst  of  a fevered 
tongue.  With  his  family  gathered  about 
him,  with  no  fears  to  trouble  him,  with 
the  blessings  and  prayers  of  the  nation 
following  him,  at  rest  with  God  and  at 
peace  with  his  fellow-man,  his  spirit  pass- 
ed away.  The  flag  which  no  enemy  had 
ever  been  permitted  to  lower  in  his  pre- 
sence now  dropped  at  half-mast  as  if  it  felt 
that  his  arms  were  no  longer  there  to  up- 
hold it.  At  last  he  was  permitted  to  en- 
joy what  he  had  pleaded  for  in  behalf 
of  others,  for  the  Lord  had  let  him  have 
peace. 
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IN  the  exhibition  of  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1831,  the  public  was  charmed  and  fas- 
cinated by  a half  life-size  group  represent- 
ing a “Tiger  devouring  a Crocodile.” 
With  ears  laid  back  and  eyes  gleaming 
savagely,  the  tiger  grasps  the  reptile  with 
his  cruel  talons,  and  bites  furiously  into 
the  scaly  body,  while  the  crocodile,  wind- 
ing its  tail  around  the  tiger’s  neck,  doubles 
upon  itself  in  fear  and  agony,  writhing 
and  struggling  vainly  to  escape.  Such 
realism  in  the  sculpture  of  animals,  such 
forcible  and  passionate  rendering  of  life 
and  movement,  had  never  before  been 
seen.  Indeed,  the  tiger  had  not  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  honors  of  sculpture, 
much  less  the  crocodile,  for  academic  zo- 
ology recognized  only  two  animals,  the 
lion  and  the  horse,  and  both  had  degener- 
ated into  mere  conventional  forms,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  study  or  consulta- 
tion of  nature  would  have  been  misleading 
to  the  artist.  This  group  had  therefore 
all  the  attraction  of  novelty  of  subject,  as 
well  as  of  treatment,  and  the  leading  critics 
joined  with  the  public  in  pronouncing  it 
the  strongest  and  most  original  work  in 
the  exhibition,  and  declaring  its  author, 
Antoine  Louis  Barye,  to  be  the  creator  of 
a new  art.  In  the  same  exhibition  Barye 
had  a statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  conceived  in 
Vol.  LXXI.—No.  4-24.— 39 


the  academic  spirit,  but  yet  with  great  nat- 
uralness of  posture  and  truthfulness  in  de- 
tails. Whether  it  was  for  the  tiger  or  for 
the  saint — the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more 
probable — Barye  received  a second-class 
medal,  which  completed  the  public  recog- 
nition of  his  talent.  At  the  time  of  this 
brilliant  debut  Barye  was  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  and  his  apprenticeship  of  misery, 
disappointment,  and  patient  labor  had  then 
lasted  over  a period  of  some  twenty-two 
years. 

Barye  was  born  on  September  24, 1795, 
at  Paris,  where  his  father,  who  came 
from  Lyons,  had  married  and  established 
himself  as  a silversmith.  Details  about 
his  boyhood  are  wanting.  The  family 
was,  it  appears,  numerous,  and  not  partic- 
ularly prosperous,  and  so,  after  a very 
summary  education,  young  Barye  was  ap- 
prenticed in  1809  to  an  engraver  and  die- 
sinker  named  Fourier,  who  manufactured 
stamps  for  clasps,  buttons,  and  other  mili- 
tary ornaments,  and  was  considered  very 
clever  in  making  matrices  of  steel  for  gold- 
smiths’ repousse-work.  Fourier  also  work- 
ed in  the  precious  metals,  and  many  beau- 
tiful gold  snuff-boxes  which  were  present- 
ed by  Napoleon  to  various  sovereigns  were 
manufactured  by  him.  Barye  remained 
with  Fourier  until  1813,  learning  all  the 
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secrets  of  delicate  chiselling  and  fine 
work  in  gold  and  silver.  The  conscrip- 
tion then  took  him,  and  he  was  drafted 
into  a topographical  engineers’  brigade, 
and  employed  in  making  relief  plans  of 
towns  and  fortresses  until  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  in  1814  liberated  him  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  profession.  But  he  was  already  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  to  become  a .sculptor, 
and  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to 
drawing  and  modelling.  Finally, by  dint 
of  efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  Barye’s  re- 
serve and  modesty  never  allowed  him  to 
reveal,  he  succeeded  at  the  end  of  1816  in 
entering  the  studio  of  Bosio.  But  he 
seems  soon  to  have  become  convinced 
that,  apart  from  the  mere  material  process- 
es of  the  art,  this  masters  example  could 
only  teach  him  what  to  avoid,  namely 
conventionality,  pomposity,  and  false 
grandeur;  and  so,  in  the  spring  of  1817, 
we  find  Barye  studying  painting  in  the 
studio  of  Gros.  The  painter  of  the  “ Bat- 
tle of  Aboukir”  and  of  the  “Plague  of 
Jaffa”  can  not  but  have  had  a good  influ- 
ence over  Barye.  There  is  a spirit,  a sen- 
timent of  life,  a dramatic  accent,  in  Gros’s 
work,  combined  with  a knowledge  of 
masses,  of  harmony  and  of  expression, 
which  certainly  made  a profound  impres- 
sion upon  his  pupil,  and  served  him  after- 
ward in  his  sculpture  even  better  than  in 
his  painting. 

Having  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
Barye  naturally  thought  of  profiting  by 


the  advantages  offered  by  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  by  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
which  enables  its  holder  to  pass  five  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  amidst  the 
treasures  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  com- 
peted for  the  first  time  in  1819  in  the  sec- 
tion of  engraving  in  medals  and  precious 
stones,  and  obtained  only  the  third  prize. 
The  subject  was  “Milo  of  Crotona.”  Ba- 
rye’s  medallion,  of  which  a few  rare  proofs 
exist,  reveals  the  qualities  which  afterward 
assured  the  popularity  of  his  talent.  The 
lion  biting  Milo’s  thigh  is  rendered  with 
singular  energy  and  verity  of  movement, 
and  the  head  and  attitude  of  the  athlete 
express  eloquently  the  struggle  of  courage 
against  pain.  In  1820,  in  the  section  of 
sculpture,  Barye  obtained  only  a second 
prize.  In  1821,  1822,  and  1823  he  com- 
peted in  the  same  section,  but  without  ob- 
taining even  an  “honorable mention,” and 
the  last  year  he  was  not  accepted  after  the 
preliminary  trial.  This  series  of  defeats 
obliged  Barye  not  only  to  give  up  all  ideas 
of  going  to  Italy,  but  even  to  abandon,  at 
least  temporarily,  his  artistic  studies,  and 
so  in  1823  he  resumed  his  workman's  tools, 
and  entered  the  establishment  of  Faucon- 
nier,  a goldsmith  then  in  great  vogue,  and 
enjoying  court  patronage.  Fauconuier 
could  teach  Barye  nothing,  for  his  only 
quality  was  his  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  the  talent  of  others.  Barye  remained 
with  him  eight  years,  modelling  all  kinds 
of  objects  in  gold  and  silver,  and  especial- 
ly ornaments  and  animals,  the  credit  of 
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HKAD  Of  TIIE  LION  Or  THE  TUILERIES. — FRONT  VIEW. 

Engraved  by  W.  B.  Cloaaon,  from  a photograph  of  the  bronze  in  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore. 


which  Fauconnier  naturally  claimed  for 
himself. 

However,  after  the  first  shock  of  disap- 
pointment, Barye  married,  settled  in  the 
Passage  Sainte-Marie.  where  Fauconnier 
had  his  workshop,  and,  his  home  comfort 
being  secured  by  a devoted  wife,  lie  re- 
sumed his  ambitious  projects  and  his  art 
studies.  The  rare  hours  of  leisure  left  by 
his  work  for  the  daily  bread  of  himself  and 
his  family  were  zealously  devoted  to  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
to  studying  human  and  animal  anatomy 
in  the  dissecting-rooms,  to  taking  mea- 
surements of  lengths  and  proportions, 
and  to  drawing  from  nature  and  after 
the  masters  in  the  Louvre.  At  the  same 
time  he  carefully  studied  all  the  processes 
and  details  of  casting  in  various  metals, 
and  thus  acquired  a mass  of  observations 
and  documents,  and  a knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  sculptor's  art,  which 
enabled  him  finally  to  come  forth  with  al- 
most a masterpiece,  and  thereafter  to  con- 
tinue his  career  without  hesitation  or  un- 
certainty. But  we  must  not  imagine  that 
Barye  destined  himself  merely  to  the 
sculpture  of  animals,  or  even  to  sculpture 
alone.  In  the  Salon  of  1827,  when  his 
name  appears  in  the  catalogue  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  represented  by  some  me- 
dallion portraits  and  busts  which  passed 
unnoticed.  From  a letter  of  Eugene  De- 
lacroix's, dated  from  Tours  in  1828,  we 
11ml  that  Barye  called  himself  a “sculp- 
teur  paysagiste.”  In  the  Salon  of  1831, 
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besides  the  groups  of  “St.  Sebastian”  and 
of  the  “Tiger  devouring  a Crocodile,”  he 
exhibited  a portrait  of  his  two  daughters, 
and  some  studies  of  animals  in  water-col- 
ors. In  the  Salon  of  1833  he  exhibited 
six  water-colors,  a frame  of  medallions, 
and  eleven  pieces  of  sculpture,  including 
a bust  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a fifteenth- 
century  cavalier,  the  equestrian  group  of 
“Charles  VI.  in  the  Forest  of  Le  Mans,” 
and  the  famous  “Lion  and  Serpent,”  now 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  In  the  versatility  of  his  talent  and 
in  the  multitude  of  his  studies  Barye  had 
something  in  common  with  those  univer- 
sal artists  of  the  Renaissance  w ho  were  at 
once  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  gold- 
smiths, alchemists,  and  engineers.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we  shall  see,  he  was  born 
in  an  age  when  his  talents  could  with  dif- 
ficulty find  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  full  development. 

The  purchase  of  the  “Lion  and  Ser- 
pent” by  the  government  and  the  decora- 
tion of  its  author  with  the  crocs  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  seemed  to  open  up  for 
Barye  the  road  to  success  and  glory.  An 
order  to  execute  a bass-relief  for  the  Bas- 
tile  Column  revealed  a perspective  of  olfi- 
cial  support  without  which  the  sculptor 
can  not  produce  monumental  wTorks.  The 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of 
his  royal  brothers  was  also  of  good  omen 
to  the  artist.  There  was  talk,  too,  of  com- 
missioning Barye  to  compose  groups  of 
animals  for  the  decoration  of  the  Pont  dc 
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moillin’s  bust  os  barye. 

Engraved  by  R.  G.  TieUe. 


la  Concorde,  while  Thiers  requested  him 
to  make  a project  for  adorning  the  summit 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  In  short,  the  fu- 
ture looked  altogether  bright. 

Of  Barye*  s personal  appearance  at  this 
time  we  may  form  some  idea  from  an  ex- 
cellent lithograph  by  JeanGigoux,  which 
represents  him  in  the  costume  of  1835, 
dressed  in  a black  coat  with  light  sleeves, 
ample  collar  and  sloping  shoulders,  a long 
waistcoat  crossed  by  a modest  double 
watch  chain,  a high  linen  collar  with  a 
black  neckerchief  wrapped  round  and 
round  in  voluminous  folds.  Barye  was 
above  medium  stature,  rather  slender,  and 
always  scrupulously  neat  in  his  dress  and 
person.  Even  in  the  hard  times — real 
misery,  I have  been  told— of  the  begin- 
nings in  the  Passage  Sainte-Marie  his  linen 
was  always  spotless  and  his  hands  and 
finger-nails  scrupulously  cared  for.  Barye 
never  sacrificed  to  those  eccentricities  of 
unkempt  hair  and  strange  costume  which 
were  so  much  in  fashion  among  the  ar- 
tistic revolutionaries  of  his  epoch.  His 
brown  hair,  slightly  curling,  was  always 
carefully  combed  and  parted  on  one  side, 
and  his  pale  face  cleanly  shaven  with  the 


exception  of  small,  closely  cut 
taches  left  just  below  the  nostrils.  The 
head  was  vigorously  modelled,  with 
strongly  accentuated  cheek-bones  and  a 
prominent  chin,  indicative  of  determi- 
nation and  firmness  of  character.  His 
forehead  was  high,  broad,  and  ample, 
the  eyebrows  straight  and  regular,  and 
the  light  blue  eyes,  of  full  oval  form, 
vigilant  and  calm,  looked  at  you  frank- 
ly, but  without  insolence  or  provoca- 
tion. The  nose,  rather  thick  at  the 
bridge  and  slightly  retrousse,  was  mod- 
elled in  solid  facets;  the  nostrils,  fairly 
open,  indicated  neither  a sensual  nor 
an  ascetic  temperament ; the  small 
mouth,  with  its  thin,  tightly-closed  lips, 
seemed,  as  many  of  his  friends  have 
told  me,  “to  have  a padlock  upon  it.” 
so  hardly  and  so  sparingly  did  words 
pass  that  severe  barrier. 

The  ordinary  impression  conveyed 
by  Barye's  bearing  and  manner  was 
that  of  a man  cold,  melancholy,  and 
not  easy  to  get  on  with.  His  look  was 
hard  and  slightly  disdainful,  and  his 
rare  utterances  were  made  in  a dry  and 
curt  tone,  each  word  issuing  from  his 
lips  with  clean  and  trenchant  enuncia- 
tion. When  he  smiled  his  lips  parted 
just  sufficiently  to  show  two  canine 
teeth,  which  gave  him  literally  a mordant 
air,  and  the  older  he  grew  the  more  mor- 
dant and  caustic  he  became,  but  only  in 
the  intimate  society  of  tried  friends,  for  in 
general  company  lie  remained  invariably 
a silent  listener.  But  Barye  was  by  no 
means  a recluse.  On  the  contrary,  after 
working  all  day,  he  liked  to  amuse  himself 
in  the  evening  and  to  associate  with  his 
fellows.  His  society  was  much  sought 
after,  and  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
a select  circle  of  friends  and  of  connois- 
seurs, for  whom  he  worked,  and  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
brothers  and  the  Due  de  Luynes.  Dela- 
croix, the  great  romantic  painter,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  friends,  and  his  frequent 
companion  in  study  before  the  cages  at 
the  wild-beast  shows  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Corot,  Diaz,  and  Theodore  Rous- 
seau were  also  very  intimate  with  Barye, 
and  also  the  great  J.  F.  Millet,  whose 
neighbor  at  Barbizon  he  afterwa  rd  became. 
Barye  was  an  assiduous  attendant  at  the 
joyous  dinners  of  artists  and  literary  then 
which  used  to  take  place  around  the  rough 
tables  of  modest  cabarets  and  wine  shops, 
for  in  those  days  artists  were  less  slaves  of 
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luxury  than  they  noware,  and  their  purses 
were  rarely  heavy  with  gold.  Barye  was 
fond  of  the  theatre  too,  and  his  desire  to 
study  types  of  humanity  led  him  into  all 
kinds  of  queer  places  of  popular  amuse- 
ment. On  Saturdays  he  used  regularly 
to  visit  the  horse-market;  on  Sundays  he 
would  often  go  to  study  animal  life  at  the 
dog-market,  and  he  was  even  a frequent 
spectator  of  the  ignoble  dog-fights  which 
were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  A rule  and  a sketch-book  were  his 
inseparable  companions  in  these  excur- 
sions, and  he  would  frequently  stop  in  the 
street  to  measure  a horse  or  to  note  a 
movement.  Like  Delacroix,  considering 
justly  that  the  tiger  is  but  a sublime  de- 
velopment of  the  cat,  he  used  to  study  the 
wild  animal  in  its  reduced  domestic  coun- 
terpart. When  Barye  had  his  studio  in 
the  Rue  de  Boulogne,  about  1846,  one  of 
the  apprentices  had  reared  a very  fine  cat 
to  live  in  the  workshop  with  the  chasers 
and  mounters,  and  often  of  an  afternoon 
Barye  would  come  in,  sit  down  on  a stool, 
and  entice  the  cat  to  his  knees.  “Tiens! 
v’la  le  patron  qui  va  faire  ses  etudes !”  one 
of  the  boys  would  say,  and  there  the  great 
artist  would  sometimes  sit  for  an  hour  at 
a time,  stroking  the  cat,  tickling  her  feet, 
in  order  to  make  her  push  out  her  talons, 
pulling  her  legs,  and  feeling  the  play  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  as  he  induced  her  by 
caresses  and  playful  ruses  to  take  all  kinds 
of  positions  and  to  execute  the  most  di- 
verse movements. 

By  some  happy  gift  of  independence 
Barye  escaped  that  burden  of  precedent 
which  rests  so  heavily  on  the  young  art- 
ist, and  thanks  to  the  accident  of  his  love 
of  animal  life,  he  started  without  having 
his  vision  troubled  or  distorted  by  the  ac- 
complished fact  of  classical  sculpture  with 
its  overwhelming  authority  on  every  point 
of  the  conduct  of  wrork.  At  a time  when 
the  abstract  and  arid  school  of  David  wras 
in  its  worst  and  decadent  stage,  and  when 
sculpture  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  to  which 
the  exclusive  and  unintelligent  copyingof 
Roman  antiquity  could  reduce  it,  Barye 
boldly  and  simply  took  nature  for  his 
model  and  guide,  and  began  in  sculpture 
a reaction  analogous  to  the  reaction  w hich 
Gericault  began  in  painting  by  his  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  sentiment  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  by  his  naive  study  of  reality. 
Barye  introduced  into  sculpture  an  ele- 
ment which  several  generations  of  artists 
had  forgotten,  namely,  the  element  of  vi- 


vacity, of  drama,  of  passion.  His  groups 
of  animals  are  all  admirable  in  panto- 
mime. His  “Lion  and  Serpent1’  is  the 
last  word  of  realistic  imitation ; in  the  play 
of  physiognomy  of  the  beast  with  his 
snarling  mouth  and  uplifted  paw  there 
is  a mingled  expression  of  anger,  disgust, 
and  fear  of  the  cold,  scaly,  mysterious  rep 
tile;  it  is  the  image  of  strength  struggling 
against  ruse.  In  his  figure  groups,  as  for 
instance  in  the  “Charles  VI.  in  the  Forest 
of  Le  Mans,”  there  is  the  same  research  of 
dramatic  movement  and  expression.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unlike  the  convention- 
al curly-pated  lions  which  w^ere  then  pro- 
duced by  orthodox  artists  under  the  belit- 
tling but  well-dressed  arch i tec tural  term 
of  “lions  d'ornement,”  and  nothing  less 
like  the  cold,  smooth,  and  insipid  sculpture 
wrhich  wras  then  accepted  in  high  places, 
than  these  powerful  and  living  wTorks  of 
Barye. 

It  is  needless  to  retrace  here  the  story 
of  the  great  literary  struggle  between  the 
Romanticists  and  the  Classicists:  it  will 
suffice  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  In- 
stitute, which  then  had  full  control  over 
the  Salon,  was  the  stronghold  of  blind 
conservatism,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  had  formed 
themselves  into  a holy  league  for  the 
maintenance  of  sound  doctrines  and  the 
monopoly  of  all  public  works.  The  lau- 
reates of  the  Ecole  de  Rome  held  together, 
helped  each  other  on,  creating  vast  social 
and  official  ramifications  and  influences, 
and  for  years  succeeded  in  making  the  In- 
stitute a close  corporation,  into  which 
none  could  penetrate  unless  he  had  pass- 
ed through  the  regular  course  of  submis- 

Note. — The  “ Tiger  Hunt”  is  the  most  important 
in  many  respects  of  Barye’s  works,  and  it  is  the 
piece  of  chief  interest  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Walters,  of  Baltimore — a collection  in  all  respects 
unique  and  interesting,  and  the  most  notable  and 
complete  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found  of  the  works 
of  this  great  artist.  Mr.  Walters’s  acquaintance 
with  Barye  began  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  Paris, 
and  the  illustrations  of  this  article  have  been  pre- 
pared from  objects  contained  in  a gallery  in  his 
house,  which  has  been  set  apart  and  dedicated  to 
Barve  and  his  works.  A majority  of  the  many  nota- 
ble examples  that  it  contains  are  either  the  original 
models,  or  Barye’s  proofs  finished  in  the  metal  by 
the  master  himself.  Their  rarity  and  value  will  be 
readily  appreciated,  particularly  by  the  many  ama- 
teurs who  liave  of  late  years  sought  to  possess  them- 
selves of  fine  examples.  The  4*  Tiger  Hunt”  was 
modelled  as  a commission  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  is  unique  and  uncopied,  being  a wonderfully 
fine  example  of  the  process  d cive  perdue,  which  Mr. 
Child  explains  in  the  course  of  his  paper. — W.  M.  L. 
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sion,  camaraderie , and  intrigue.  During 
the  first  half  of  this  century  the  Institute 
tyrannized  over  French  art,  admitting  no 
doctrines  and  no  manifestations  at  vari- 


ance with  its  own,  and  carrying  its  jea- 
lous care  so  far  that  the  guardians  of  the 
Louvre  Museum  had  orders  to  prevent 
students  from  drawing  any  but  certain 
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statues  selected  by  the  infallible  Areopa- 
gus. It  was  absolutely  forbidden,  for  in- 
stance, even  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  to  copy  an  Etruscan  vase, 
the  members  of  the  Institute  being  of 
opinion  that  such  examples  would  tend  to 
corrupt  the  taste  of  the  student.  The  Ro- 
mantic movement  of  1830  was  directed 
against  this  positive  oppression  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  instances  such  as  the  one  just 
cited  will  help  to  explain  the  virulence  of 
the  combat.  As  regards  Barye,  who  was 
evidently  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  an 
innovator  as  Delacroix,  the  Institute,  un- 
able to  ignore  him  on  account  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  works  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  independent  critics, 
adopted  at  first  the  policy  of  depreciating 
him  and  treating  him  as  a mere  animalier, 
a modeller  of  animals,  of  beings  belonging 
to  a lower  rank  of  creation ! Now  Barye 
was  longing  for  a chance  to  model  figures 
in  monumental  style,  and  when  Thiers, 
who  was  one  of  his  early  admirers,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Institute  suggested  that 
groups  of  animals  would  be  advisable,  as 
Barye  was  only  an  animalier . 

In  1835,  when  it  was  decided  to  com- 
plete the  Arc  de  Triomplie,  Thiers  com- 
missioned Rude  to  decorate  the  facades 
with  four  colossal  trophies.  Etex,  who 
was  then  young  and  zealous,  and  had 
just  come  to  Paris,  hearing  of  this 
scheme,  called  upon  the  minister  and 
said:  “Monsieur  Thiers,  you  must  not 
put  trophies  on  those  vast  spaces;  groups, 
colossal  groups,  are  the  decoration  re- 
quired.” “Tiens!  c’est  une  idee!  your 
suggestion  is  excellent!”  replied  Thiers, 
and  Etex  obtained  an  order  for  two  groups 
as  his  reward.  Rude  was  thus  left  with 
orders  for  two  groups  instead  of  four  tro- 
phies; then  shortly  afterward  another 
group  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
Cortot,  a member  of  the  Institute.  Rude, 
furious  at  this  unceremonious  treatment, 
wished  to  refuse  the  commission  for  one 
group  which  had  been  left  him,  but  his 
friends  dissuaded  him,  saying:  “No;  keep 
the  order;  you  will  make  the  best  group 
of  all.”  And  so  Rude  set  to  work  and 
composed  the  magnificent  allegory  of  the 
“ Departure  of  the  Volunteers  of  1792,”  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  wrongly  called,  “La 
Marseillaise.”  This  decoration  was  to  be 
crowned  by  a colossal  eagle  with  out- 


spread wings,  grasping  in  its  victorious 
claws  the  thunder-bolts,  and  hovering 
over  the  emblems  of  the  nations  which 
the  empire  had  conquered  or  abased. 
Barye  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  eagle,  which  was  to  have  measured 
some  seventy  feet  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  With  liis 
usual  conscientiousness  the  artist  went  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  study  the  mus- 
cles and  postures  of  eagles,  and  then  made 
his  first  sketch  in  wax,  and  after  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  verity  and  ex- 
actitude of  every  detail,  he  invited  Thiers 
to  come  to  see  it  at  the  studio.  Thiers 
came,  and  in  his  little  squeaky  and  shrill 
voice  complimented  the  sculptor:  “ CTest 
tres  bien,  Monsieur  Barye;  your  eagle  is 
very  fine ; but  allow  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation. Your  eagle  has  not  got  firmly 
hold  of  the  thunder-bolts;  liis  talons  do 
not  grip  well.” 

“Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Thiers,  but  I 
have  studied  that  movement  precisely 
from  nature.” 

“ No,  no,  Monsieur  Barye;  that  does  not 
matter.  Your  eagle,  I tell  you,  does  not 
grip  the  thunder-bolts. . . 

“Enfin,  Monsieur  Thiers,”  exclaimed 
Barye,  somewhat  impatiently,  “you  are 
not  an  eagle !” 

Like  the  commission  for  decorating  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  this  project  also  fell 
through.  The  composition  of  the  colossal 
eagle  trampling  on  the  patriotic  emblems 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  might,  it  was 
said,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  continent, 
and  so  no  more  was  heard  about  it.  Barye 
received,  by  way  of  consolation,  an  order 
for  a colossal  lion,  and  there  was  an  end, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  of  all  idea  of  ex- 
ercising his  talent  on  monumental  public 
works.  The  Institute  triumphed,  and  the 
audacious  innovator  was  relegated  to  his 
rank  of  an  animalier . Nay,  more:  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  projects,  and  as  it  were 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  after 
his  bronzes  had  won  him  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  obtained  for 
him  orders  from  the  government,  com- 
missions from  high  persons,  and  almost 
the  mucli-desired  opportunity  of  executing 
a monumental  work,  the  Institute  suddenly 
refused  to  admit  his  bronzes  to  the  Salon. 
In  1837  the  five  groups  representing  scenes 
of  lion,  tiger,  bear,  bull,  and  elk  hunting, 
ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  re- 
fused admission  to  the  Salon,  as  not  being 
sculpture,  but  goldsmith’s  work. 
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From  1837  to  1847  there  is  a lacuna  in 
Barye’s  life.  Naturally  offended  by  this 
last  insult  offered  to  his  talent,  he  did  not 
exhibit  again  at  the  Salon  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  a freely  elected 
jury  had  replaced  the  vexatious  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Academy.  Meanwhile  he  by 
no  means  posed  as  a martyr,  but  seeing 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  producing 
monumental  works,  he  pocketed  his  dis- 
appointment, and  keeping  all  his  feelings 
to  himself,  continued  to  live  his  life  with 
that  austere  calm  and  reserve  which  had 
been  as  remarkable  in  Barye  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  as  it  was  in  Barye  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  During  these  ten  years  he  pro- 
duced a quantity  of  small  bronzes,  mostly 
animals,  which  he  himself  made,  publish- 
ed, and  sold  at  his  studio,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  dealers  or  middle-men ; 
he  worked  also  for  a few  intelligent  ama- 
teurs; but,  above  all,  he  worked  for  him- 
self, striving  ever  after  perfection  in  con- 
ception as  well  as  in  execution. 


Barye's  programme  of  work  was  free 
invention  and  slow  execution;  he  con- 
ceived his  idea  boldly,  and  labored  pa- 
tiently in  order  to  realize  it  in  a pure 
form,. and  with  that  element  of  select- 
ness, dignity,  and  distinction  which  is 
called  style.  He  was  constantly  medi- 
tating. Often  he  would  go  and  sit  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  a bench  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  while  he  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  or  idling,  he  was  really  reflect- 
ingover  some  difficulty  of  his  art.  Then 
suddenly  he  would  rise  to  his  feet,  walk 
briskly  toward  the  tiger  or  lion  cages,  or 
walk  borne  to  his  studio  to  work.  The 
modelling  of  his  important  groups  oc- 
* cupied  him  for  months  and  even  years 
together.  “ Theseus  and  the  Centaur,1’ 
or,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  the  “ Centaur 
and  Lapitha,”  was  begun  in  1846,  and 
remained  in  hand  more  than  two  years, 
the  clay  model  standing  carefully  cov- 
ered with  damp  rags  in  the  workshop  in 
the  Rue  de  Boulogne.  Some  days  Barye 
would  come  in  and  tell  one  of  the  ap- 
prentices to  uncover  the  model.  Then, 
holding  his  chin  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  he  would  stand  and  look  at 
it,  first  from  one  point  of  view  and  then 
from  another;  sometimeshe  would  break 
off  a bit  of  clay  and  remodel  some  detail ; 
other  times  he  would  not  touch  it,  but 
telling  the  apprentice  to  cover  it  up 
again,  he  would  return  to  his  studio, 
and  go  on  with  some  less  noble  work. 
But  on  this  group,  which  is  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  and  truly  a work  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  monuments 
of  ancient  art,  Barye  never  toiled  as  at  a 
task,  but  waited  until  the  happy  moment 
came— that  moment  of  bien-ttre  which  to 
imaginative  men  is  a moment  of  inven- 
tion. 

The  details  and  processes  of  casting  his 
works  preoccupied  Barye  greatly,  and  as 
his  business  was  not  extensive  enough  to 
justify  him  in  having  a foundry  attached 
to  his  studio,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  professional  founders,  who  have 
all  retained  a lively  remembrance  of  his  ex- 
acting criticism.  Barye  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing a particular  alloy,  which  is  still  known 
in  the  Paris  foundries  as  “bronze  Barye,” 
and  is  composed  of  virgin  copper  and  pure 
tin.  He  wanted  the  untouched  rough  cast- 
ing to  be  perfection.  4 4 Whenever  a bad  lot 
of  castings  came  in  from  the  foundry,”  said 
one  of  Barye’s  workmen  to  me,  “it  made 
him  ill,  and  he  would  not  be  seen  again  in 
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the  shop  for  a week.”  His  great  desire  was 
always  to  get  absolutely  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  his  models — reproductions  which 
would  not  need  the  treacherous  finishing 
touches  of  the  chisel.  Hence  various  es- 
says of  gal  vano-plastic  processes,  and  above 
all,  many  trials  of  the  difficult,  hazardous, 
and  costly  process  of  cire perdue.  To  de- 
scribe this  process  in  detail  would  require 
many  pages,  for,  simple  as  it  may  appear, 
casting  a cire  perdue  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  of  the  founder's  art.  In 
principle  the  operation  is  threefold:  the 
artist  first  makes  his  model  in  pure  wax; 
over  this  model  the  mould  is  formed  of  a 
clay  composition,  and  the  wax  model  is 
melted  out  by  heat ; the  liquid  metal  is  then 
poured  into  the  matrix  thus  formed,  and 
when  the  whole  mass  is  cold,  the  mould  is 
broken  off,  and  the  model  appears  repro- 
duced in  bronze  with  the  most  minute 
fidelity,  and  furthermore  with  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  rarity,  for  a model  repro- 
duced a cire  perdue  is  unique  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  model  disappears  in  the  mak- 
ing1 of  the  mould,  and  the  mould  disap- 
pears in  the  birth  of  the  bronze. 
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Barye’s  thoughts,  too,  were  concentrated 
rather  on  his  art  than  on  the  making  of 
his  fortune.  He  neither  sought  orders  nor 
did  he  take  any  particular  pains  to  sell 
his  bronzes  for  the  very  moderately  remu- 
nerative prices  which  he  asked.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  influence  of  the  Institute 
prevented  him  from  participating  in  that 
official  patronage  which  is  even  more  ne- 
cessary to  the  sculptor  than  to  the  painter; 
his  modesty  and  reserve  never  allowed  him 
to  vaunt  his  own  talents,  much  less  to  ven- 
ture into  those  domains  of  intrigue  and 
solicitation  where  self-assertion  has  gener- 
ally more  chances  of  success  than  simple 
genius  or  work.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of 
the  great  expense  and  restricted  sale  of  the 
exquisite  work  which  he  produced  with  un- 
sparing labor  and  by  expensive  processes, 
and  we  shall  understand  without  difficul- 
ty that  when  in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  called  upon  by 
a capitalist  to  reimburse  certain  funds 
which  had  been  advanced,  Barye  found 
himself  unable  to  pay,  and  was  obliged  to 
deposit  his  models  as  a guarantee.  Barye 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a painful 
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memory  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassment 
at  this  epoch,  and  his  irritation  was  in- 
creased .by  the  indelicate  use  which  the 
capitalist  in  question  made  of  his  models 
while  they  were  in  his  possession.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  1857  that  Barye  finally 
succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  this  debt 
and  recovering  his  property. 

The  revolution  of  1848  brought,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  to  Barye.  The  Sa- 
lon having  ceased  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Institute,  the  artists  at  once  testified 
their  recognition  of  his  talent  by  electing 
him  a member  of  the  jury  in  the  section 
of  sculpture,  and  the  new  administration 
of  Fine  Arts  appointed  him  director  of 
the  44  atelier  des  moulages”  in  the  Louvre 
Museum,  where  he  had  his  own  private 
studio,  and  where  he  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  reproduction  of  the  an- 
tique statues  and  plaster  casts.  In  1854 
another  mark  of  recognition  came  in  his 
nomination  as  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1855  he  received  the  grand 
medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  artistic 
bronzes,  and  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  time 
success  seemed  sure,  but  how  late  it  came! 
Barye  was  sixty  years  of  age ; he  was  al- 
ready “le  pere  Barye,”  and  when  finally 
orders  came  for  grand  public  works,  he 
complained  sadly  that  the  customers  were 
coming  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
thinking  of  “putting  up  the  shutters.” 
But  even  now  the  orders  did  not  come 
quite  spontaneously,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  initiative  of  enthusiastic  friends, 
Barye  might  have  remained  neglected  un- 
til the  end  of  his  life. 

Barye  was  a regular  guest  at  a dinner 
of  artists  founded  in  1849  by  Corot,  Paul 
Chenavard,  Troyon,and  Frangais,and  aft- 
erward joined  by  Jean  Gigoux,  Aime  Mil- 
let, Leroy  the  engraver,  Hanoteau,  Ma- 
tout,  Ch.  Busson,  Cabanel,  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Paul  de  Musset,  Gustave  Planche  the 
art  critic,  Jules  Sandeau  the  novelist,  Du- 
bouis,  Asselineau,  and  Henri  Dumesnil, 
who,  being  a man  of  means  and  leisure, 
as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  arts, 
acted  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company.  The  “ Amis  du  Vendredi,”  as 
they  called  themselves,  numbered  in  all 
some  five- and- twenty,  and  their  weekly 
meetings  always  saw  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
them  gathered  round  the  table  of  some 
hospitable  and  modest  wine-shop.  At  first 
the  Friday  friends  used  to  meet  at  a wine- 


shop in  the  Rue  du  Chantre,  an  old  street 
which  disappeared  when  modern  improve- 
ments began  to  beautify  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. “We  were  not  all  rich  enough 
in  those  days  to  dine  at  restaurants,"  said 
the  painter  Fran£ais,  as  he  related  to  me 
the  history  of  this  famous  dining  club. 
“The  guardians  of  the  Louvre  Museum 
used  to  tell  us  where  there  was  good  wine 
to  be  had.  Now  it  was  so  and  so,  Rue  de 
Ri  voli ; then  it  would  be  another.  Place  du 
Louvre ; and  then  so  and  so,  who  had  open- 
ed a new  wineshop  at  the  Barrie  re  de 
TEtoile.  Dumesnil  used  to  go  before- 
hand, order  a leg  of  mutton,  some  cheese, 
some  wine,  and  a little  cognac,  and  there 
was  our  dinner.  Afterward  we  went  to 
the  Cafe  Fleurus,  opposite  the  Garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  but  the  cost  of  our  dinner 
was  not  greatly  augmented.  Those  who 
were  in  funds,  or  who  had  sold  a picture, 
or  had  some  particular  stroke  of  luck,  paid 
for  extra  wine  for  the  company;  this  one 
sent  in  a pate  de  Pilhiviers;  that  one  some 
other  delicacy.  Barye  was  a regular  at- 
tendant, and  though  never  speaking  to 
the  company  at  large,  he  talked  abundant- 
ly to  his  immediate  neighbor.  He  was 
particular  about  his  food;  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent stomach,  drank  his  coffee  and  his 
cognac,  and  was  not  worried  with  nerv- 
ousness. I remember  well  we  used  often 
to  say  to  him,  ‘Well,  Barye,  what  shall 
we  have  by  way  of  an  extra  next  week  V 
And  Barye  would  reply  with  the  sincerity 
and  unction  of  a fine  gourmet:  4 Je  con- 
nais  un  certain  pate  de  inaquereau  de  Ca- 
lais....’” 

When,  after  the  death  of  Visconti,  Hec- 
tor Lefuel  was  charged  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Palais  du  Louvre,  which 
was  the  great  architectural  event  of  the 

Note. — The  Grand  Prix  of  1865,  which  fell  to  the 
Count  de  la  Grange’s  44  Fille  de  l’Air,”  was  a com- 
mission that  Barye  greatly  enjoyed.  In  motive  it  is 
almost  identical  with  his  44  Lion  qui  Marche,”  but  in 
execution  it  is  larger  in  style  and  more  majestic  in 
effect.  Barye  promised  the  committee  when  the  de- 
sign was  ordered  that  it  should  be  of  a certain  weight 
of  silver,  but  when  he  weighed  it  on  the  day  of  its 
completion  he  found  that  the  chasing  and  various 
tooling  had  made  it  lighter.  He  accordingly  made 
a lot  of  little  silver  bars,  and  screwed  them  to  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  beneath  the  design  until  it  at- 
tained the  desired  weight.  Madame  Barye,  hearing 
that  it  had  come  into  Mr.  Walters’s  possession,  wrote 
to  him  and  told  him  the  above  particulars,  stating 
that  she  had  not  seen  the  piece  in  twenty  years,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  silver  bars  would  still 
be  found  in  their  places.  They  were  there,  but  their 
presence  would  have  been  inexplicable  without  Ma- 
dame Barye’s  letter. — W.  M.  L. 
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went  to  work  and  modelled  his  sketch, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  Lefuel  went 
to  see  it  at  the  studio,  accompanied  by 
Franyais  and  Matout,  for  the  architect’s 
great  esteem  of  Barye’s  talent  was  min- 
gled with  a certain  fear  of  his  humor. 

No  sooner  had  Lefuel  seen  the  group 
than  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically:  “I 
congratulate  you  heartily,  Monsieur  Ba- 
rye;  the  composition  is  admirable — admi- 
rable. But  you  have  placed  me  in  a very 
embarrassing  position.” 

“How  so?”  said  Barye,  springing  for- 
ward with  an  expression  of  mingled  fear 
and  irritation. 

“Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  Barye,  yourgroup 
could  not  be  finer;  it  is  so  admirable  that 
really  I am  very  much  embarrassed.” 

“Monsieur,  I beg  you  be  good  enough 
to  explain  yourself,”  said  Barye,  more  and 
more  impatiently,  and  fearing  some  catas- 
trophe. 

“Why,  I shall  simply  be  obliged  to 
commission  you  to  execute  the  three  other 
groups.” 

It  was  thus  that  Barye  obtained  the 


reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  Franyais  and  Ma- 
tout being  very  intimate  with  him,  pleaded 
for  their  friend,  and  intimated  that  he 
now  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  re- 
habilitating Barye.  They  talked  so  well 
and  so  earnestly  that  Lefuel  was  convert- 
ed, and  promised  that  he  would  give  Barye 
some  lions  to  execute  for  the  interior 
courts.  “ What  are  you  thinking  about  ?” 
exclaimed  Franyais  and  Matout.  4 4 Barye 
is  not  a mere  animalier ; you  must  give 
him  some  figures.”  Having  thus  talked 
over  Lefuel,  Matout  told  Barye  at  their 
next  dinner  that  the  architect  of  the 
Louvre  was  disposed  to  give  him  an  order; 
but  Barye,  remembering  his  past  experi- 
ence of  official  commissions,  received  the 
news  with  a lively  expression  of  irritation 
and  impatience.  At  the  next  dinner  Ma- 
tout and  Franyais  returned  to  the  subject, 
but  Barye  received  them  more  angrily 
than  ever:  “I  pray  you  never  speak  to 
me  of  the  subject  again;  it  is  impossible.” 
The  next  morning,  however,  Barye  re- 
ceived the  official  paper  ordering  a figure 
group  representing  “War,”  and  he  at  once 
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order  for  those  four  groups  of  u War,” 
4 4 Peace, 1,44  Order,  ” and 4 4 Strength, ” which 
were  executed  in  stone,  and  now  adorn 
the  pavilions  Richelieu  and  Denon  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre.  The  original  mod- 
els of  these  groups,  reproduced  in  bronze, 
form  part  of  the  admirable  Barye  monu- 
ment recently  presented  to  the  town  of 
Baltimore  by  a great  admirer  of  the  sculp- 
tor’s genius,  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters.  The  ar- 
chitect of  the  Louvre  did  not  limit  his 
patronage  of  Barye  to  these  four  groups. 
One  of  the  pediments  of  the  Louvre,  rep- 
resenting ‘‘Napoleon  dominating  History 
and  the  Arts,”  was  executed  in  stone  from 
Barye’s  design,  and  over  the  triple  arch- 
way of  the  Quai  du  Louvre  he  designed 
two  recumbent  figures  of  youths  repre- 
senting rivers,  which  served  as  support- 
ers for  the  slab  in  which  was  inserted  his 
bronze  bass-relief  equestrian  portrait  of 
Napoleon  III.  in  the  costume  of  a Roman 
emperor,  his  brow  circled  with  a laurel 
crown.  This  bass-relief  was  modelled  by 
Barye  in  the  manner  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Parthenon,  and,  as  I have  been  told 
by  those  who  saw  it,  the  model  was  a fine 
work,  but  the  reproduction  in  galvano- 
plasty  by  Christophle  was  a failure.  The 
bronze  came  out  full  of  holes,  which  were 
filled  up  with  lead  and  wax,  and  the  whole 


surface  had  a botched  and  soapy  appear- 
ance. After  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1870,  this  bass-relief  was  hidden 
beneath  a layer  of  plastdt  as  an  emblem 
of  a hated  and  fallen  dynasty.  Now  it 
has  gone  to  join  the  statues  of  Napoleon 
I.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  in  that 
strange  museum  of  forgotten  greatness 
the  Garde  -Meuble  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
and  between  Barye’s  two  recumbent  fig- 
ures is  at  present  placed  Antonin  Mercie’s 
group  of  44  Le  G6nie  des  Arts.”  Mean- 
while Barye’s  4 4 Seated  Lion”  found  a glo- 
rious pedestal  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
palace  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  and  orders 
came  from  the  provinces  too  for  groups 
to  adorn  public  monuments;  for  instance, 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  for  the 
town  of  Ajaccio,  and  four  groups  for  the 
cascade  of  the  Palais  des  Arts  de  Long- 
champs  at  Marseilles.  These  latter  groups, 
representing  a tiger  attacking  a stag, a lion 
attacking  a boar,  a lion  and  an  antelope, 
and  a panther  and  roebuck,  were  modelled 
two-thirds  life-size  by  Barye,  but  he  did 
not  even  superintend  the  reproduction  in 
stone,  and  only  went  to  Marseilles  simply 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  palace. 

The  statue* of  Napoleon  made  for  the 
town  of  Ajaccio  was  executed  by  Barye 
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with  the  greatest  care.  M.  Paul  Mantz, 
who  saw  the  work  in  1864,  before  its  de- 
parture for  Corsica,  says  that  4 ‘ Barye 
never  modelled  a finer  horse  than  this 
one.”  Another  equestrian  statue  was 
ordered  for  the  town  of  Grenoble,  but 
the  project  fell  through  in  a manner 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  Barye.  In 
this  statue  the  Emperor  was  to  be  repre- 
sented in  modern  costume,  and  Barye, 
with  his  usual  conscientiousness,  hired  a 
costume,  for  which  he  paid  five  francs  a 
day  during  a whole  year  that  he  worked 
on  his  sketch.  Furthermore,  by  some 
means  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
measurements  of  Napoleon’s  body,  and 
he  tried  model  after  model  until  finally 
he  discovered  a cuirassier  whose  height, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  correspond- 
ed precisely  with  the  dimensions  of  Na- 
poleon. Then  he  went  to  work  and 
made  his  clay  sketch,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished the  Mayor  of  Grenoble  came  to  see 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  statue  was  destined  for 
that  city,  and  as  the  municipality  was  to 
pay  half  the  cost.  Unfortunately  this 
mayor  had  seen  the  entry  of  Napoleon 
into  Grenoble  when  he  was  a boy,  and, 
proud  of  his  memory,  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  Barye  a change  in  the  attitude  of 
an  arm.  “ It  was  thus  that  I saw  the  Em- 
peror.” And  Efcrye  replied  with  perfect 
politeness  that  the  change  would  be  easy 
to  make,  but,  irritated  by  the  interference 
of  the  worthy  mayor,  he  never  touched 
his  model  again.  Some  time  afterward 
his  friend  the  sculptor  Geoffroy  De- 
chaume,  happening  to  have  business  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  was  told  that 
a sum  of  10,000  francs  had  been  waiting 
there  for  Barye  for  several  months  On 
his  way  home  Dechaume  called  at  Barve's 
studio  and  told  him  that  there  was  money 
waiting  for  him  at  the  ministry. 

44  Yes,  I know,”  replied  Barye;44  it  is  for 
the  Napoleon.  I shall  not  take  it.” 

“ Why  not?”  asked  Geoffroy  Dechaume. 

44  The  order  is  not  regular.” 

44  But  the  fact  of  the  order  having  been 
given  to  pay  you  the  money?” 

44  No  matter,”  replied  Barye,  impatient- 
ly. 44 1 shall  not  touch  the  money.  Be- 
sides, I have  had  enough  of  making  stat- 
ues of  Napoleon.  I shall  not  execute  the 
order.”  And  so  he  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed his  labor  and  outlay  of  time  and  mon- 
ey, and  finally  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon  for  the  town  of  Grenoble  was 
made  by  another. 


In  1866  Barye  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  and  offered  himself  as  a can- 
didate at  the  Institute— at  that  hated  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  which  had  been  so  per- 
sistently hostile  to  him,  but  which  had 
finally  to  accept  Delacroix  under  penalty 
of  losing  all  public  esteem,  and  was  by  this 
time  gradually  becoming  a little  more  lib- 
eral. He  obtained  nine  votes,  and  vowed 
never  to  make  the  experiment  a second 
time.  Thanks,  however,  to  a friendly  sub- 
terfuge, he  was  induced  to  become  a candi- 
date again  in  1868,  and  this  time  he  was 
elected,  and  so,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Le- 
fuel,the  Institute  was  saved  from  the  shame 
of  not  having  counted  Barye  amongst  its 
members.  The  story,  as  it  was  related  to 
me  by  M.  Henri  Dumesnil,  is  this:  Lefuel, 
after  having  talked  several  times  to  Barye 
about  again  becoming  a candidate,  invited 
him  to  breakfast  one  morning.  After  the 
coffee  Lefuel  pretended  that  he  had  a num- 
ber of  visits  to  make,  and  insisted  that 
Barye  should  come  with  him  in  his  car- 
riage. 4 4 We  can  continue  our  chat  en 
route”  said  the  architect,  as  he  put  Barye 
in  his  coup6,  and  gave  the  coachman  the 
address  of  a member  of  the  Institute. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door, 
Lefuel  said  to  Barye,  “I  am  just  going 
up  to  see  so-and-so;  you  know  him;  come 
up  with  me;  he  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.”  And  Barye  went  up  with  Lefuel, 
and  as  they  were  coming  down  stairs,  when 
the  visit  w’as  over,  he  said  to  the  sculptor: 
“There!  you  have  made  your  first  visit. 
Now  go  and  make  the  others,  ce  n’est  pas 
plus  difficile  que  ga.”  And  at  last,  after 
the  renewed  assurances  on  the  part  of  Le- 
fuel that  his  election  was  this  time  certain, 
Barye  made  the  visits  which  the  etiquette 
of  the  Institute  demands  from  all  candi- 
dates, and  so  he  was  finally  elected. 

After  1848  Barye  had  lived  successively 
at  Rue  St.  Anastase  in  the  Marais  quarter, 
Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor,  and  Rue  Mon- 
taigne Sainte-Genevieve,  and  finally  he 
had  settled  on  the  Quai  des  C61estins, 
where  he  continued  up  to  the  end  of  his 
life  to  publish  and  sell  his  own  bronzes. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife  and  the  children 
he  had  of  her,  he  had  remarried,  and  a new 
family  had  grown  up  around  him;  but  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  seek,  Barye 
never  invited  friends  to  his  house,  and 
very  few  ever  entered  even  his  private 
studio.  He  generally  received  visitors  in 
the  show-room,  where  his  bronzes  were  ar- 
ranged, and  where  Madame  Barye  presided 
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over  the  sales.  Barye  himself  took  but 
little  interest  in  business  matters;  he  rare- 
ly wrote  a letter  in  his  life,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  care  and  attention  of  his 
wife,  it  is  hard  to  say  into  what  state  his 
affairs  might  have  fallen.  Whenever, 
for  instance,  a bronze  happened  to  be  a 
very  fine  proof,  and  chiselled  and  mount- 
ed in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner, 
Barye  would  caress  it,  examine  it  with 
loving  eye,  and  recommend  his  wife  to 
put  it  aside,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  sell  it 
except  “to  a real  amateur.”  Naturally 
the  good  lady  piously  disregarded  these 
injunctions  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
But  Barye  was  so  devoted  to  his  art,  so 
scrupulous  and  so  severe  a critic  of  him- 
self, that  when  an  order  came  for  a new 
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proof  of  one  of  his  works  lie  would 
often  revise  and  improve  the  mod- 
el in  this  or  that  detail,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  proofs  made  under 
his  direction  and  sold  directly  by 
him  are  from  a certain  point  of 
view  unique.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
bronze,  and  the  beauty  of  the  pa- 
tine,  which  Barye  obtained  by  the 
most  subtle  manipulations  when 
he  had  sufficient  time  allowed 
him,  explains  the  high  prices  now 
paid  by  amateurs  for  old  proofs  of 
his  works,  whereas  modern  proofs 
may  be  bought  at  an  ordinary  fig- 
ure. 

With  the  exception  of  summer 
visits  to  his  cottage  at  Barbizon, 
where  he  amused  himself  with 
making  studies  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau rocks  and  trees  in  oil  and 
water -colors,  Barye  passed  his 
whole  life  in  Paris.  His  health 
remained  excellent  until  toward 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  suffered  from  gout  and 
swollen  legs.  During  this  time 
he  spent  most  of  his  days  paint- 
ing in  water-colors  in  his  cabinet 
on  the  Quai  des  Celestins,  and 
more  rarely  handling  the  model- 
ling tools.  In  the  beginning  of 
1875  gout  became  complicated 
with  dropsy;  he  was  tapped  two 
or  three  times,  and  lingered  on 
for  several  months,  an  unruly  pa- 
tient, and  having  no  faith  in  doc- 
tors. On  June  25,  1875,  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  full  of 
years,  and  full  of  hardly  and  late 
conquered  honors,  which  were  enumer- 
ated as  follows  on  the  funeral  card : “ An- 
toine Louis  Barye,  Statuary,  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes.” 

At  the  exhibition  of  Barye's  work  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a few  months  after 
his  death,  everybody  was  struck  by  the 
immensity  and  variety  of  his  genius.  The 
show  was  imposing  by  its  quantity  as  well 
as  by  its  quality,  for  it  comprised  no  less 
than  350  bronzes  and  plaster  models,  100 
oil-paintings,  70  water-colors,  and  upward 
of  100  drawings  and  sketches.  These  works 
represented  the  contents  of  Barye’s  studio 
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at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  it,  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  his  life-work,  we  should 
have  to  add  many  unique  pieces  dispersed 
here  and  there  in  private  collections  or  in 
public  galleries.  But,  as  it  was,  what  an 
impression  of  mighty  creative  genius,  what 
a sensation  of  sublime  beauty,  and  what  a 
thrill  and  glow  of  life  was  conveyed  by 
the  sight  of  all  those  men,  heroes,  and  mon- 
sters, surrounded  by  all  the  animals  of  the 
field  and  of  the  desert  and  forest,  howling, 
roaring,  snarling,  fighting, panting,  and  de- 
vouring each  other  in  virtue  of  their  mys- 
terious internecine  destiny  I Theseus  was 
seen  on  the  point  of  plunging  his  poniard 
into  the  stupid  brow  of  the  Minotaur;  in 
another  group  Theseus,  his  knees  firmly 
grasping  the  flanks  of  the  centaur  Bienor, 
is  dealing  a death-blow  upon  the  human 
head  of  the  strange  antique  monster;  here 
is  the  hippogriff,  half  bird,  half  horse, 
straining  forward  over  the  waves  in  mid- 
air, and  bearing  on  his  back  the  romantic 
hero  of  Ariosto’s  story,  who  holds  in  his 
stalwart  arms  the  graceful  form  of  Angel- 
ica; here  are  equestrian  statues  that  re- 
mind you  of  the  precious  bronzes  of  the 
Renaissance  — Gaston  de  Foix,  Charles 
VII.,  Tartar  and  Arab  cavaliers,  and  the 
great  Caesar  of  our  century,  General  Bo- 
naparte; here  are  the  goddesses  of  Olym- 
pus, Venus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  seated  be- 
neath a triple-faced  chimaera  from  which 
spring  the  twelve  floriated  branches  of  a 
candelabrum,  around  a crowning  group 
composed  of  the  three  Graces ; here  are  the 
plaster  models  of  the  groups  of  “War,” 
“Peace,”  “Order,”  and  “Strength,”  and 
the  “Lion  of  the  Bastile  Column,”  that 
splendid  bass-relief  in  which  Barye  has 


solved  the  great  problem  of  reconciling 
the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  achieving  sub- 
limity without  abandoning  truth. 

We  can  not  conclude  our  consideration 
of  Barye  the  sculptor  without  devoting  a 
few  words  to  Barye  the  painter.  The  pu- 
pil of  Gros,  all  sculptor  that  he  was,  loved 
color  as  well  as  form,  and  delighted  to 
study,  against  some  background  of  bowl- 
ders and  trees,  the  tones  of  a tiger’s  tawny 
coat,  the  spots  of  a leopard, or  the  blue  and 
yellow  markings  of  some  knotted  serpen- 
tine monster.  How  sincere,  profound, 
and  varied  are  these  studies  of  animals 
which  the  stay-at-home  painter,  by  mere 
force  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  has 
succeeded  in  depicting  in  appropriate  and 
suggestive  scenery!  Some  of  his  water- 
colors  are  magnificently  executed,  and  of  a 
splendor  of  color  which  perhaps  explains 
why  Delacroix  used  to  profess  a warmer 
admiration  for  the  paintings  of  his  friend 
Barye  than  for  his  sculpture.  For  Barye 
himself  these  water-colors,  even  the  least 
successful  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a mas- 
ter’s hand,  were  a simple  amusement  and 
distraction;  he  worked  upon  them  in  the 
intervals  of  his  other  labors,  or  during  his 
summer  rambles  at  Fontainebleau.  But 
even  during  his  lifetime  they  were  much 
sought  for  by  his  admirers,  and  now  they 
are  most  highly  prized  wherever  the 
nameof  Barye  is  known.  Nothingcouldbe 
more  characteristic  of  the  great  sculptor’s 
temperament  than  their  sincerity,  frank- 
ness, and  vigor.  So  rudely  did  he  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  coarse-grained  paper  that 
Th^ophile  Gautier  used  to  say  that  Barye’s 
brush  was  made  with  the  mustaches  of  a 
Numidian  lion. 
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rpHE  day's  march  has  been  just  long 
X enough  to  make  one  comfortably  tired, 
and  the  bountiful  dinner  which  the  “ Em- 
peror”— the  skillful  soldier  cook  to  the 
head-quarters  mess — had  set  before  us  an 
hour  ago  having  been  duly  discussed,  we 
feel  a quiet  satisfaction  with  everything 
and  everybody  as  we  lie  stretched  on  the 
soft  grass  or  lounge  in  camp-stools  before 
our  tents,  lazily  puffing  at  our  cigars  and 
pipes,  and  enjoying  the  calm  of  the  even- 
ing. Before  us  run  the  rows  of  roomy 
Sibley  tents  of  the  different  troops  of  cav- 
alry that  compose  our  command,  relieved 
against  the  bushes  of  wild  roses  and  wil- 
lows lining  the  banks  of  the  dancing, 
singing,  merry  little  stream  by  which  the 
camp  is  pitched,  while,  rolling  in  soft  un- 
dulations on  all  sides  the  prairie  stretches 


far  away  to  the  distant  foot-hills,  rising 
in  gently  rounded  forms  to  the  snow- 
capped mountains  that  bound  the  horizon. 
The  horses,  munching  their  evening  al- 
lowance of  grain,  stand  in  long  lines  teth- 
ered to  ropes  stretched  along  and  pinned 
at  intervals  to  the  ground  by  huge  iron 
pegs,  or  run  from  wagon  to  wagon,  as  the 
fancy  or  habit  of  the  company  command- 
er directs,  while  the  soldiers  are  busied 
with  curry-comb  and  brush  grooming 
them  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  ser- 
geants. Huge  mess  chests,  bags  of  grain, 
cooking  utensils  black  with  the  smoke  of 
many  a fire,  lie  about,  and  some  of  the 
men  are  engaged  in  arranging  the  saddles 
and  equipments.  Through  the  open  flaps 
of  one  of  the  tents  the  bedding  of  the  sol- 
diers can  be  seen  spread  in  a circle  on  the 
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ground,  the  gray  blankets  neatly  folded, 
while  around  the  pole  in  the  centre  hang 
carbines  and  cartridge-filled  prairie  belts, 
surmounted  by  a lantern  swinging  by  a 
cord,  and  as  yet  unlighted.  Back  of  the 
tents  huge  fires  are  crackling  and  blazing 
merrily,  the  smoke  from  them  rising 
straight  upward  in  the  still  air,  the  com- 
pany cooks  busied  about  them,  clearing 
away  after  the  evening  meal,  or  relishing 
some  tidbit  reserved  from  the  general  fare 
for  their  own  private  benefit,  as,  being 


long  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  wagon 
mules  are  being  driven  in  from  pasture, 
and  their  discordant  braying  and  the 
shouts  of  the  teamsters  mingle  harshly 
with  the  clanging  notes  of  the  trumpets, 
which  now  begin  to  sound  the  “ assem- 
bly. ” We  watch  the  companies  “ fall  in” 
in  front  of  their  respective  quarters,  and 
the  details  for  the  new  guard  assemble, 
for,  being  in  the  field  and  on  the  march, 
and  an  early  start  being  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  guard  is  mounted  in  the  evening 


TAPS. 


cooks,  they  no  doubt  feel  to  be  one  of  the 
privileges  of  their  position.  Coming  to- 
ward the  camp,  and  moving  in  a cloud  of 
dust,  yellow  as  the  purest  gold  in  the  last 


instead  of  in  the  morning,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  garrison.  Guard-mounting  does 
not  take  long  in  this  case,  although  it  is 
thorough  enough  in  all  its  detail  under 
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BREAKING  CAMP. 


the  vigilance  of  the  experienced  and  sol- 
dierly adjutant,  and  when  the  last  notes 
of  44  retreat”  die  away  the  various  officers 
come  forward  from  their  places  in  front 
of  their  commands,  and,  hands  raised  to 
hat  in  salute,  give  the  short  official  report 
of,  “such  and  such  company  present  and 
accounted  for.”  Turning  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  with  the  rest  of  us 
has  been  enjoying  his  cigar  in  front  of 
his  quarters,  the  old  and  new  officers  of 
the  day  make  their  reports  and  receive 
their  instructions,  the  guard  is  marched 
off,  the  adjutant  unbuckles  his  heavy  sa- 
bre, and,  lighting  his  pipe,  joins  our  little 
group,  and  the  camp  settles  down  to  the 
quiet  repose  so  well  earned  by  the  day's 
work. 

Gradually  our  party  around  the  fire  is 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  officers 
from  their  quarters  down  the  line,  until  a 
large  and  merry  circle  surrounds  the  cheer- 
ful blaze.  The  conversation  becomes  gen- 
eral, and  the  great  flames,  lighting  up  the 
animated  countenances  of  the  speakers, 
and  reflected  a hundred  times  in  the  bright 
buttons  of  their  uniforms,  cast  great  shad- 
ows back  from  the  dark  figures  up  to  the 


walls  of  the  tents  in  our  rear,  that  are 
glowing  in  the  warm  light,  the  more  in- 
tensely so  from  the  blackness  of  the  gloom 
behind  them.  And  strong  and  manly 
faces  they  are  that  gleam  in  the  fire-light, 
from  our  chief,  seated  in  his  camp-chair, 
wrapped  in  his  cape,  and  the  snows  of  for- 
ty years  of  active  service  in  field  and  gar- 
rison crowning  his  head,  from  the  merry- 
hearted  junior  major,  with  his  twinkling 
eyes  and  laughter- provoking  jokes  and 
yarns,  the  stalwart  adjutant,  stretching 
his  great  frame  on  the  grass,  puffing  at 
his  cigar  and  chuckling  at  the  sallies  of 
his  senior,  down  to  the  young  subaltern 
fresh  from  the  discipline  of  West  Point, 
and  on  his  first  service  in  the  field.  The 
good-humored,  weather-beaten  face  of  the 
trusty  scout  and  guide  beams  out  from 
under  the  great  flapping  brim  of  his  felt 
hat  as  he  tells  with  modest  and  homely 
eloquence  of  many  a brave  deed  and  stir- 
ring adventure  in  the  Virginia  mountains 
and  on  the  Western  frontier  under  his 
gallant  leader  Sheridan;  and  the  grim, 
quiet  humor  of  the  senior  major,  our  sec- 
ond in  command — a brave  and  unassum- 
ing soldier,  whose  bloody  encounters  with 
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the  savage  foe  of  the  pioneer  form  part  of 
the  history  of  the  great  Northwest,  calls 
forth  an  occasional  hearty  laugh  from  the 
circle  about  the  fire.  He  will  be  long 
and  kindly  remembered  by  his  comrades. 
He  has  made  his  report  to  the  Great  Cap- 
tain since  then,  and  has  joined  the  grand 
army  of  the  dead.  Requiescat  in  pace! 

With  the  sad  sweet  strains  of  “taps” 
rising  in  the  night  air,  our  party  begins 
to  disperse.  The  lights  in  the  men’s  tents 
go  out,  the  hum  of  their  voices  ceases. 
One  or  two  of  us  still  linger  a moment  by 
the  glowing  embers,  loath  to  leave,  and 
taking  the  last  puffs  at  our  cigars;  but 
soon  we  too  seek  the  shelter  of  our  canvas 
houses,  and  quiet  reigns  in  the  little  com- 
mand. 

“Trata,  tarata!  I can’t  get  ’em  up,  I 
can’t  get  ’em  up,  I can’t  get  ’em  up  in  the 
mo-or-ning!”  The  trumpets  are  ringing 
out  in  a lively  manner,  44  tata-taraing” 
and  clamoring  away  fit  to  wake  the  seven 
sleepers,  and  we  spring  up,  broad  awake 
at  once. 

How  brightly  the  sun  is  shining  as  we 
unloosen  the  cords  that  hold  the  flaps  of 
our  tent  together,  and  step  out  in  front! 
Whew!  but  it  is  cold  too,  the  morning 
air,  and  the  water  in  the  tin  basin,  perched 
on  three  stakes  driven  upright  into  the 
ground  on  one  side  of  our  temporary 
abode,  is  just  as  near  being  ice  as  it  can 
be  and  yet  remain  in  a fluid  state.  Two 
or  three  tents  down  the  line  the  cheery 
junior  major  is  polishing  his  face  with 
a rough  towel  till  it  shines  again,  and 
his  jolly,  hearty  “Good-morning!”  greets 
us  cordially  as  soon  as  we  make  our  ap- 
pearance. All  is  life  and  bustle  over 
among  the  men  as  they  go  trooping  off, 
some,  tin  cup  and  platter  in  hand,  for 
breakfast  and  the  steaming  hot  coffee 
that  the  cooks  are  already  preparing, 
some  to  look  after  the  horses  or  to  make 
a hasty  toilet  by  the  stream,  the  dogs, 
of  which  we  have  several  in  the  com- 
mand, barking  and  jumping  up  to  their 
masters  with  morning  greetings,  or  for- 
aging around  the  mess  tents  in  search 
of  a stray  bone  or  other  such  luxury. 
The  horses  and  mules,  refreshed  by  the 
night's  rest,  are  neighing  and  stamping, 
awaiting  the  coming  meal,  “stable  call” 
having  been  sounded  immediately  after 
reveille,  and  the  men  are  attending  to  the 
wants  of  their  trusty  four-footed  friends. 
It  does  not  take  us  long  to  make  our  toi- 
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let  and  to  pack  our  valises,  ready  for  our 
“strikers”  to  take  away  to  the  baggage 
wagons.  The  “Emperor”  announces, 
“Sheneral,  preakvast  is  retty,  sir,”  and 
each  of  us  bringing  whatever  we  can  lay 
our  hands  on  in  the  way  of  a seat,  from 
a camp-chair  to  a cracker -box,  we  are 
soon  assembled  around  the  little  table  in 
the  mess  tent,  which  is  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  the  bountiful  breakfast  the 
“Emperor”  has  laid  upon  it.  An  ante- 
lope steak,  some  frizzled  beef,  trout  (fresh 
caught),  fried  potatoes,  coffee  fit  for  the 
gods,  with  condensed  milk  in  lieu  of 
cream — everything  smoking  hot  and  in 
lavish  profusion. 

Breakfast  over,  we  make  ready  for  the 
day’s  march.  The  camp  presents  a most 
animated  scene.  The  tents  are  already 
down,  and  the  details  are  busy  rolling 
them  up  ready  for  transportation;  our 
bedding,  neatly  rolled  and  strapped,  lies 
alongside  our  valises,  and  is  being  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  wagon,  which,  drawn 
by  its  six  sturdy  mules,  has  been  driven 
up  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  Our  sad- 
dles are  packed  and  placed  upon  our  horses, 
the  orderlies  standing  at  their  heads  with 
their  own  mounts  alongside  of  them.  Our 
young  quartermaster  is  already  on  horse- 
back. He  has  received  his  orders  for  the 
march, and  under  his  directions  the  wagon- 
master  is  attending  to  the  last  details,  and 
getting  the  wagons  into  line.  The  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  form  the  escort  to  the 
train,  are  standing  by  their  horses,  ready 
to  mount.  “Boots  and  saddles”  has  been 
sounded,  and  the  troops  stand  near  then* 
fluttering  guidons,  officers  in  their  front, 
awaiting  the  command  to  march. 

It  must  be  confessed  they  look  a rather 
motley  assemblage  for  regular  troops,  as 
they  lounge  there  in  picturesque  groups, 
and  their  uniforms  certainly  are  rather 
shabby  in  appearance.  The  majority 
wear  the  ungraceful  slouched  felt  hat; 
there  are  some  with  the  more  jaunty  for- 
aging cap,  and  one  man  wears  a civilian’s 
straw  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

We  can  not  help  smiling  as  wre  think  of 
what  the  astonishment  of  some  of  our 
European  friends — the  natty  English  artil- 
leryman, the  dashing  French  chasseur,  or 
closely  buttoned,  precise  German  dragoon 
— would  be,  could  they  be  dropped  down 
here  in  front  of  this  command,  and  how 
they  would  inwardly  comment  in  no  very 
favorable  terms  on  the  appearance  of  Un- 
cle Sam’s  troopers  in  the  field. 
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The  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  scattered 
groups  quickly  form  in  serried  ranks. 
Another  trumpet  blast.  Like  one  man 
they  rise  into  their  saddles  and  sit  motion- 
less. Still  another  signal,  and  like  a ma- 
chine started  by  some  invisible  power  the 
column  moves.  Let  us,  too,  mount  and 
ride  across  the  prairie,  till  we  reach  the 
head  of  the  column,  swinging  out  now  and 
followingthecourseof  the  littlestream ; we 
can  stop  a moment  and  let  it  pass.  In 
spite  of  the  guerrilla-like  and  careless  look 
of  the  men,  one  can  not  help  but  admire 
the  soldierly  ease  and  grace  with  which 
they  sit  in  their  saddles, ranks  well  aligned, 
shoulders  squared,  heads  erect,  eyes  to  the 
front,  their  harness  and  equipments  shin- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  not  a buckle  or  strap 
out  of  place,  carbines  clean  and  swinging 
at  their  sides  ready  for  immediate  use, 
brass-shelled  cartridges  peeping  from  the 
well-filled  prairie-belts,  horses  and  riders 
moving  with  the  quiet  and  orderly  preci- 
sion that  long  training  and  constant  hab- 
its of  discipline  alone  can  create.  And 
the  horses ! Did  you  ever  see  better 
mounts  ? See  that  troop  of  sorrels  that 
is  just  now  passing!  They  have  been  in 
the  field  for  weeks,  and  have  passed 
through  stream  and  canon,  over  plain  and 
desert,  through  thick  alkali  dust  and  sticky 
mud,  yet  how  their  coats  glisten,  and  how 
proudly  they  arch  their  necks  and  clamp 
their  bits,  moving  along  at  a rapid  walk, 
guided  by  the  firm  pressure  of  the  prac- 
ticed hands  of  their  well-drilled  riders! 
Though  the  uniforms  are  dim  and  wea- 
ther-beaten, though  the  harness  and  sad- 
dlery are  of  the  simplest  description,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  ornamentation, 
do  not  men  and  horses  look  ready  for  in- 
stant work,  and  work,  too,  of  the  most  se- 
rious kind  ? And  well  have  they  proved 
by  many  a hard  ride,  by  many  a wakeful 
night,  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  pitiless  blasts  of  many 
a Northern  winter,  harder  to  contend 
against  than  their  savage  adversaries  of 
the  wilderness,  their  readiness  at  all  times, 
for  this  is  a famous  regiment,  and  their 
motto  of  “Toujours  pret,”  which  they 
proudly  bear,  is  no  idle  boast. 

The  sun  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the 
heavens,  beating  down  upon  us  with  piti- 
less rays  and  dazzling  our  eyes  with  its 
brilliant  light.  The  alkali  dust,  stirred 
up  by  the  beat  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  hangs 
over  the  column  in  thick,  stifling  clouds, 
making  eyes  and  nostrils  tingle,  and  al- 


most shutting  out  from  view  the  squad- 
rons ahead  of  us;  now  and  then  we  can 
see  the  silken  folds  of  their  guidons  wave 
languidly,  and  make  out  the  forms  of  the 
rearmost  riders. 

Prairie  again  all  around  us,  but  more 
rolling,  and  covered  with  long  waving 
grass;  in  the  distance  clumps  of  bright 
green  cottonwoods.  We  halt  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  brow  of  a high  butte  to  rest 
our  heated  horses  and  throw  ourselves 
down  in  the  soft  grass.  Some  one  has 
been  provident  enough  to  save  a canteen- 
ful of  coffee,  and  from  this  we  have  a re- 
freshing draught,  and  with  cigarettes 
lighted  enjoy  our  short  rest  to  the  ut- 
most. Ahead  of  us,  on  the  top  of  the 
next  butte,  we  can  see  the  staff  reclining 
on  the  grass.  The  major  has  evidently 
been  “at  it”  again,  for  we  can  hear  the 
hearty  laugh  of  the  adjutant  as  he  rises, 
and  the  staff  trumpeter  sounds  the  order 
to  mount  again,  and  away  we  go  brushing 
through  the  high  grass.  We  are  compar- 
atively free  from  dust  now,  and  although 
the  sun  shoots  down  its  fiercest  heat  as  the 
hour  of  noon  passes,  we  can  bear  it  more 
easily.  The  eye,  too,  is  refreshed  by  the 
wonderful  color  of  the  rolling  hills  far 
in  our  front,  where  the  millions  of  wild 
flowers  covering  their  smoothly  rounded 
sides  blend  their  bright  hues  harmonious- 
ly in  strong  contrast  with  the  deep  blue 
shadows  of  the  mountains.  As  we  near 
the  cottonwoods  the  rushing  of  a stream 
is  heard,  and  we  are  soon  standing  on  its 
high  banks,  looking  down  upon  the  swift- 
flowing torrent.  The  signal  to  let  our 
horses  drink  is  given,  and  we  scramble 
down  the  steep  sides,  and  ford  the  rapid 
current,  rising  almost  up  to  our  knees  as 
we  sit  in  our  saddles;  the  thirsty  brutes 
suck  in  the  sweet  water,  cooled  by  the 
melting  snows  in  the  distant  mountains. 

The  day  wears  on  in  this  manner.  Now 
we  traverse  tracts  of  cactus  desert ; now 
dip  down  througli  some  sudden  break  in 
the  plain,  and  ford  streams  more  or  less 
deep  and  rapid ; now  weclimbover  mound- 
shaped buttes  until  we  enter  a little  grassy 
valley  in  the  foot-hills,  and  halt  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  wagon  train,  and 
to  make  our  camp  for  the  night. 

Days  pass  in  this  way.  We  cross  the 
great  plains,  almost  imperceptibly  reach- 
ing a higher  altitude  day  by  day;  we 
march  over  the  divides,  and  move  up 
through  the  foot-hills,  higher  and  higher 
into  the  mountains. 
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A STRONG  soft  south  wind  had  been 
blowing  the  day  before,  and  the 
trees  had  dropped  nearly  all  their  leaves. 
There  were  left  only  a few  brownish-golden 
ones  dangling  on  the  elms,  and  hardly  any 
at  all  on  the  maples.  There  were  many 
trees  on  the  street,  and  the  fallen  leaves 
were  heaped  high.  Mrs.  Wilson  Torry’s 
little  door-yard  was  ankle-deep  with  them. 
The  air  was  full  of  their  odor,  which  could 
affect  the  spirit  like  a song,  and  mingled 
with  it  was  the  scent  of  grapes. 

The  minister  had  been  calling  on  Mrs. 
Torry  that  afternoon,  and  now  he  stood 
facing  her  on  the  porch,  taking  leave.  He 
was  very  young,  and  this  was  his  first 
parish.  He  was  small  and  light  and  mild- 
looking;  still  he  had  considerable  nervous 
volubility.  The  simple  village  women 
never  found  him  hard  to  entertain. 

Now,  all  at  once,  he  made  an  exclama- 
tion, and  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a fold- 
ed paper.  “There,”  said  he,  “I  nearly 
forgot  this.  Mr.  Plainfield  requested  me 
to  hand  this  to  you,  Mrs.  Torry.  It  is  a 
problem  which  he  has  been  working  over; 
lie  gave  it  to  me  to  try,  and  wanted  me  to 
propose,  when  I called,  that  you  should 
see  what  you  could  do  with  it.” 

She  seized  it  eagerly.  “Well,  I’ll  see 
what  I can  do;  but  you  an’  he  mustn’t 
make  no  great  calculations  on  me.  You 
know  I don’t  know  anything  about  the 
’ritlimetic  books  an’  the  rules  they  hev 
nowadays;  but  I’m  willin’  to  try.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  have  it  done  while  Mr. 
Plainfield  and  I are  thinking  of  it,  Mrs. 
Torry.” 

“You  ’ain’t  neither  of  you  done  it, 
then  ?” 

“He  had  not  at  last  accounts,  and — I 
have  not,”  replied  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing, but  coloring  a little. 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  gleamed  as  she  look- 
ed at  him,  then  at  the  paper.  “I  dare 
say  I can’t  make  head  nor  tail  of  it,”  said 
she,  “ but  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  by-an’-by.” 

She  had  something  of  a childish  air  as 
she  stood  there.  She  was  slender,  and 
so  short  that  she  was  almost  dwarfed;  her 
shoulders  were  curved  a little  by  spinal 
disease.  She  had  a small  round  face,  and 
a mouth  which  widened  out  innocently 
into  smiles  as  she  talked.  Her  eyes  look- 
ed out  directly  at  one,  like  a child’s;  over 
them  loomed  a high  forehead  with  bul- 
ging temples  covered  with  deep  wrinkles. 
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“You  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
mathematics,  haven’t  you,  Mrs.  Torry  ?” 
said  the  minister,  in  his  slow  retreat. 

“Lor’,  yes.  1 can’t  remember  the  time 
when  I wa’n’t  crazy  to  cipher.” 

4 4 Arithmetic  is  a very  fascinating  study, 
I think,”  remarked  the  minister,  trying  to 
slide  easily  off  the  subject  and  down  the 
porch  steps. 

“’Tis  to  me.  An’  there’s  somethin’  I 
was  thinkin’  about  this  very  forenoon — 
seein’  all  them  leaves  on  the  ground  made 
me,  I s’pose.  It’s  always  been  a sight 
of  comfort  to  me  to  count.  When  I was 
a little  girl  I'd  ’most  rather  count  than 
play.  I used  to  sit  down  an’  count  by 
the  hour  together.  I remember  a little 
pewter  porringer  I had,  that  I used  to  fill 
up  with  beans  an’  count  ’em.  Well,  it 
come  into  my  head  this  forenoon  what  a 
blessed  privilege  it  would  be  to  count  up 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  this  creation. 
Just  think  of  countin’  all  them  red  an’ 
gold-colored  leaves,  an’  all  the  grapes  an’ 
apples  in  the  fall ; an’  when  it  come  to  the 
winter,  all  the  flakes  of  snow,  an’  the 
sparkles  of  frost;  an’  when  it  come  to 
the  spring,  all  the  flowers,  and  blades  of 
grass,  an’ the  little  new  light  green  leaves. 
I don’  know  but  you’ll  think  it  ain’t  ex- 
actly reverent,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
I’d  rather  do  that  than  sing  in  the  other 
world.  Mebbe  somebody  does  have  to  do 
the  countin’;  mebbe  it’s  singin’  for  some.” 

She  stared  up  into  the  warm  blue  air, 
in  which  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
glistened,  with  a sweet,  solemn  wonder  in 
her  old  face. 

The  minister  in  a bewildered  way  pon- 
dered all  the  old  woman  had  said,  as  he 
rustled  down  the  street.  Later,  Mr.  Plain- 
field  (the  young  higli-school  teacher)  and 
he  would  have  a discussion  over  it.  They 
often  talked  over  Mrs.  Wilson  Torry. 

After  her  caller  had  gone,  the  old  wo- 
man entered  the  house.  On  the  left  of 
the  little  entry  was  the  best  room,  where 
she  had  been  entertaining  the  minister; 
on  the  right,  the  kitchen.  A young  girl 
was  in  there  eating  an  apple.  She  looked 
up  when  Mrs.  Torry  stood  in  the  door. 

“ He’s  gone,  ain’t  he  ?”  said  she. 

“ Why,  Letty,  when  did  you  come  ?” 

“A  few  minutes  ago.  School’s  just 
out.  I came  in  the  back  door,  and  heard 
him  talking,  so  I kept  still.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  come  in  an’  see  him  ?” 
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“Oh,  I didn’t  want  to  see  him.  What 
you  got  there,  grandma  ?” 

“Nothin’  but  a sum  the  minister 
brought  me  to  do.  He  an’  Mr.  Plainfield 
have  been  workin’  over  it.” 

“ Couldn’t  they  do  it  ?” 

“Well,  he  said  they  hadn’t  neither  of 
’em  done  it  yet.” 

“Is  it  awful  hard  ?” 

“ I don’  know.  I ’ain’t  looked  at  it  yet.” 

“Let  me  see.  He  didn’t  get  it  out  of 
any  of  our  books,  I know.  We  never  had 
anything  like  this.” 

“I  s’pose  it’s  one  he  come  across  some- 
where. I guess  I’ll  sit  down  and  look  at 
it  two  or  three  minutes.” 

An  old  bureau  stood  against  the  wall; 
on  it  were  arranged  four  religious  news- 
papers in  the  exact  order  of  their  issues, 
the  latest  on  top,  Farmers’  Almanacs  for 
the  last  four  years  filed  in  the  same  way, 
and  a slate  surmounted  by  an  old  arith- 
metic. The  pile  of  newspapers  was  in  the 
middle;  the  slate  and  almanacs  were  on 
either  end. 

Letty,  soberly  eating  her  apple,  watch- 
ed her  grandmother  getting  out  the  arith- 
metic and  slate.  She  was  a pretty  young 
girl;  her  small  innocent  face,  in  spite  of 
its  youthful  roundness  and  fairness,  re- 
minded people  of  Mrs.  Torry’s. 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  Mr.  Plainfield, 
anyhow,”  said  she,  as  the  click  of  her 
grandmother’s  pencil  on  the  slate  began ; 
“and  he  knows  I don’t.  He  overheard 
me  telling  Lizzie  Bascom  so  to-day.  He 
came  right  up  behind  us  on  the  street,  and 
I know  he  heard.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
his  face  1” 

“ I don’t  see  what  you’ve  got  agin  him,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Torry,  absently,  as  she 
dotted  down  figures. 

“I  haven’t  much  of  anything  that  I 
know  of  against  him,  only  I don’t  think 
he’s  much  of  a teacher.  He  can’t  do  ex- 
amples as  quickly  as  you,  I know,  and  I 
don’t  think  a man  has  any  business  to  be 
school-teaching  if  he  can’t  do  examples  as 
quickly  as  an  old  lady.” 

Mrs.  Torry  stopped  her  work,  and  fixed 
her  round  unwinking  eyes  full  on  the  girl’s 
face. 

“Letty  Torry,  there’s  some  things  you 
don’t  understand.  You  never  will  under- 
stand ’em,  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Me- 
tliuseleh,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  But 
you’ll  get  so  you  know  the  things  air. 
Sometimes  it  don’t  make  any  difference  if 
anybody’s  ignorant,  an’  ’ain’t  got  any 


book-learnin’ ; air  old,  an'  had  a hard- work- 
in’  life.  There’ll  be  somethin’  in  ’em  that 
everybody  else  ’ain't  got;  somethin’  that 
growed,  an’  didn’t  have  to  be  learned.  I’ve 
got  this  faculty;  I can  cipher.  It  ain’t  no- 
thin’ agin  Mr.  Plainfield  if  he  'ain’t  got  it; 
it’s  a gift .” 

Her  voice  took  on  a solemn  tone  and 
trembled.  Letty  looked  at  her  with  child- 
ish wonder.  “Well,”  said  she,  with  a 
subdued  manner,  “he  has  no  right  to 
teach,  anyhow,  without  it.  I guess  I’ll 
have  another  apple.  I was  real  hungry.” 

So  Letty  ate  another  apple  silently, 
while  her  grandmother  worked  at  the 
problem  again. 

She  did  not  solve  it  as  easily  as  usual. 
She  worked  till  midnight,  her  little  lamp 
drawn  close  to  her  on  the  kitchen  table ; 
then  she  went  to  bed,  with  the  answer  still 
in  doubt. 

“It  ain’t  goin’  to  do  for  me  to  set  up  any 
longer,”  said  she,  forlornly,  as  she  re- 
placed the  slate  on  the  bureau.  “ I shall 
be  sick  if  I do.  But  I declare  I don’t  see 
what's  got  into  me.  I hope  I ain’t  losin’ 
my  faculty.” 

She  could  not  sleep  much.  The  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  their  simple  break- 
fast was  eaten  and  Letty  had  gone  to 
school,  she  seated  herself  with  her  slate 
and  pencil. 

When  Letty  came  home  at  noon  she 
found  her  grandmother  still  at  work,  and 
no  dinner  ready. 

“I  do  declare!”  cried  the  old  woman. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  home, 
Letty ! It  ain't  twelve  o’clock,  is  it  ?” 

“Course  it  is;  quarter  past.” 

“I  ’ain’t  got  one  mite  of  dinner  ready, 
then.  I’ve  been  so  took  up  with  the  sum 
I hadn’t  no  idea  how  the  £ime  was  goin’. 
I don’  know  what  you  will  do,  child.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  some  bread  and  milk, 
grandma;  just  as  soon  have  it  as  any- 
thing else.  Got  the  problem  done  ?” 

“No,  I ’ain’t.  I feel  real  bad  about  your 
dinner.  I’ll  kindle  up  a fire  now  an’  fry 
you  an  egg — there  be  time  enough.” 

“I’d  rather  have  bread  and  milk.” 

After  Letty  had  gone  to  school  for  the 
afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Torry  had  been  work- 
ing fruitlessly  for  an  hour  longer,  she 
dropped  her  pencil. 

“ I declare,”  said  she,  “I’m  afraid  I am 
losin’  my  faculty!” 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  “ I won't  give 
up  that  I am,  anyhow,”  said  she,  and 
took  the  pencil  again. 
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home.  It  was  lucky  he  was  boarding  with  all  the  time,  but  I've  gone  agin  it,  an’  now 
us.  He’ll  find  her  if  anybody  can ; he’s  as  I’ve  got  my  pay.  What  shall  I do?” 
-quick  as  lightning.  He  turned  white’s  a Mrs.  Bascom  remained  with  her  all 
sheet  when  I told  him.”  night,  but  she  could  not  pacify  her  in  the 

“Oh,  Mis’  Bascom!”  least.  She  was  nearly  distracted  herself. 

“Now,  don’t  give  up  so,  Mis’  Torry.  She  was  fearful  that  her  Lizzie  might  be 
He’ll  find  her.  She  can’t  be  very  far  off.  blamed. 

You'll  see  her  walking  in  here  first  thing  The  next  day  people  flocked  to  the  house 
you  know.  He’s  got  a real  fast  team,  an’  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  news  from  Let- 
he's started  for  Ellsworth  now.  He  went  ty,  and  to  comfort  her  grandmother.  Sym- 
past  me  like  a streak  when  I was  coming  pathy  seemed  fairly  dripping  like  fragrant 
up  the  road.  He’ll  have  her  back  safe  oil  from  these  simple,  honest  hearts;  but 
and  sound  before  morning.”  the  poor  old  woman  got  no  refreshing  in- 

‘ 1 Oh,  Letty ! Letty  ! Oh,  w hat  shall  I do  ? fluence  from  it.  She  kept  on  her  old  strain 
It's  my  own  fault,  every  mite  of  it’s  my  in  their  ears.  She  had  lost  Letty,  and  it 
own  fault.  ’Tis;  you  don't  know  nothin’  wras  all  her  own  fault,  and  what  should 
about  it.  The  minister  brought  me  a sum,  she  do?  Mr.  Plainfield  did  not  come  home, 
he  an’  Mr.  Plainfield  had  been  workin’  on.  The  minister  took  his  place  in  school.  No- 
to  do,  yesterday  afternoon,  an’  I jest  sat  thing  was  heard  until  noon;  then  a tele- 
an’  ciphered  half  the  night,  an’  all  day.  I gram  from  the  teacher  came.  He  thought 
didn’t  know  no  more  what  Letty  asked  me,  he  was  on  Letty ’s  track,  he  said;  they 
when  she  came  in  from  school,  than  no-  should  hear  again. 

thin’  at  all.  I didn't  more'n  half  know  Next  day  there  was  a second  message: 
when  she  come.  I didn’t  know  nothin’  Letty  was  safe;  coming  home  as  soon  as 
but  them  figgers,  an’  now  Letty’s  lost,  an’  possible.  The  following  day  passed  then, 
it’s  my  fault.”  and  not  another  word  came.  The  old 

“Why,  you  might  have  let  her  gone  if  grandmother’s  faith  and  hope  seemed  to 
you'd  known.”  have  deserted  her.  She  knew  Letty  was 

“I  guess  I shouldn’t  let  her  gone,  all  not  found;  she  never  would  be  found, 
alone  with  your  Lizzie,  to  come  home  after  She  and  Mr.  Plainfield  were  both  lost  now. 
dark  in  the  last  train,  little  delicate  thing  Something  dreadful  had  happened  to  both 
as  she  was.  I guess  I shouldn’t ; an’  I guess  of  them. 

I should  have  started  up  an'  done  some-  “The  worst  of  it  is,” she  told  Mrs.  Bas- 
t.hing,  if  I’d  knowm,  when  she  wasn’t  here  com  one  afternoon,  with  a fierce  indigna- 
at  train  time.  I didn’t  get  the  sum  done,  tion  at  herself,  “ I can’t  help  thinkin’  about 
an’  I’m  glad  of  it ; it  seems  to  me  jest  as  if  that  awful  sum  now  after  all  that’s  happen- 
I was  losin’  my  faculty  as  I’m  growin’  ed.  Them  figgers  keep  troopin’  into  my 
older,  an’ I hope  I am.”  head  right  in  the  midst  of  my  thinkin1 

“Now  don’t  talk  so,  Mis’  Torry.  Sit  about  Letty.  It’s  all  I can  do  to  let  that 
down  an’  try  to  be  calm.  You’ll  be  sick.”  slate  alone,  an’  not  take  it  off  the  bureau. 

“ I guess  there  ain’t  much  bein’  calm.  But  I won’t — I won’t  if  it  kills  me  not  to. 
I tell  you  what  ’tis,  Mis’  Bascom,  I’ve  An’  all  the  time  I jest  despise  myself  for 
been  a wicked  woman.  I’ve  been  thinkin’  it:  a-lettin’  my  faculty  for  cipherin’  get 
so  much  of  this  faculty  I’ve  had  for  ci-  ahead  of  things  that’s  higher  an’ sacreder. 
pherin’  that  I’ve  set  it  afore  everything — I I do  think  I’ve  lost  my  faculty  now,  an’  I 
hev.  Only  yesterday  that  poor  child  ’most  hope  I hev.  But  it  won’t  make  no 
didn’t  hev  any  dinner  but  crackers  an’  difference  ’bout  Letty  now.  Oh  dear! 
milk,  ’cause  I was  so  took  up  with  the  sum  dear ! What  shall  I do  ?” 
that  I forgot  it.  An’  she  was  jest  as  pa-  On  the  fourth  day  after  Letty’s  disap- 
tient  as  a lamb  about  it;  said  she’d  rather  pearance,  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
hev  crackers  an’  milk  than  anything  else,  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Torry  was  sitting 
Oh,  dear!  dear!”  alone  in  her  kitchen.  The  last  sympa- 

“ Don’t  cry,  Mis’  Torry.”  thizer  had  gone  home  to  eat  her  supper. 

“ I can’t  help  it.  It  don’t  make  no  dif-  The  distressed  old  woman  had  drank  a 
ference  what  folks  are  born  with  a faculty  cup  of  tea;  that  was  all  she  would  touch, 
for — whether  it’s  cipherin’,  or  singin’,  or  The  pot  was  still  on  the  stove.  There  was 
writin’  poetry — the  love  that’s  betwixt  hu-  a soft  yellow  light  from  the  lamp  over  the 
man  beings  an’  the  help  that’s  betwixt  room.  The  warm  air  was  full  of  the  fra- 
’em  ought  to  come  first.  I’ve  known  it  grance  of  boiling  tea. 
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Mrs.  Torry  sat  looking  over  at  the  bureau. 
She  would  have  looked  the  same  way  if  she 
had  been  starving  and  seen  food  there. 

u Oh,”  she  whispered,  “if — I could — only 
work  on  that  sum  a little  while,  it  does 
seem  as  if  ’twould  comfort  me  more’n  any- 
thing. Oh  Lord!  I wonder  if  I was  to 
blame  ? ’Twas  the  way  I was  made,  an’  I 
couldn't  help  that.  P’rhaps  I should  hev 
letLetty  gone,  an’  she'd  been  lost,  anyway. 
I wonder  if  I hev  lost  my  faculty  ?” 

She  sat  there  looking  over  at  the  slate. 
At  last  she  rose  and  started  to  cross  the 
room.  Midway  she  stopped. 

“ Oh, what  am  I doin’?  Letty’s  lost,  an’ 
I'm  goin’  to  cipherin’ ! S'pose  she  should 
come  in  an’  ketch  me?  She’d  be  so  hurt 
she’d  never  get  over  it.  She  wouldn’t  think 
I cared  anything  about  her.” 

She  stood  looking  at  the  slate  and  think- 
ing for  a moment.  Then  her  face  settled 
into  a hard  calm. 

“Letty  won’t  come  back  7— she  won't 
never  come  back.  I might  as  well  cipher 
as  anything  else.” 

She  went  across  the  room,  got  the  slate 
and  pencil,  and  returned  to  her  seat.  She 
had  been  ciphering  for  a minute  or  so  when 
a sound  outside  caused  her  to  start  and 
stop.  She  sat  with  mouth  open  and  chin 
trembling,  listening.  The  sound  came 
nearer;  it  was  at  the  door.  Of  all  the 
sweet  sounds  which  had  smote  that  old 
woman’s  ears  since  her  birth— songs  of 
birds,  choral  hymns,  Sabbath  bells— there 
had  been  none  so  sweet  as  this.  It  was 
Letty’s  thin  girlish  treble  which  she  heard 
just  outside  the  door. 

For  a second,  as  she  sat  listening,  her 
face  was  rapt,  angelic;  in  spite  of  its  sal- 
lowness  and  wrinkles  it  might  have  fig- 
ured in  an  altarpiece.  Then  it  changed. 
The  slate  was  in  her  lap.  What  would 
Letty  think  ? 

It  was  all  passing  swiftly;  the  door- 
latch  rattled;  she  slipped  the  slate  under 
her  gingham  apron,  and  sat  still. 

44 Oh,  poor  grandma!”  cried  Letty,  run- 
ning in;  “you’ve  been  frightened  ’most 
to  death  about  me,  haven’t  you  ?”  She 
bent  over  her  grandmother  and  laid  her 
soft  pretty  cheek  against  hers. 

“Oh,  Letty!  I didn’t  think  you’d  ever 
come  back.” 

“ I have;  but  I did  have  the  dreadfulest 
time.  I got  carried  ’way  out  West  on  an 
express  train.  Just  think  of  it!  I got  on 
the  wrong  train  while  I was  waiting  for 
Lizzie.  I was  frightened  almost  to  death. 
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But  Mr.  Plainfield  telegraphed  ahead.  He 
found  out  where  I was  going,  and  they 
took  me  to  a hotel ; and  then  he  came  for 
me.  You  haven’t  said  anything  to  Mr. 
Plainfield,  grandma.” 

The  young  man  was  standing  smiling 
behind.  Letty.  She  looked  astonished 
when  her  grandmother  did  not  rise  to 
speak  to  him,  but  sat  perfectly  still  as  she 
uttered  some  broken  thanks. 

“Why,  grandma,  you  ain’t  sick,  are 
you  ?”  said  she. 

“No — I ain’t  sick,”  said  her  grandmo- 
ther, with  a meek  tone. 

When  Mr.  Plainfield  left,  in  a few  mo- 
ments, Letty  gave  a half- defiant,  half- 
ashamed  glance  at  her  grandmother,  and 
followed  him  out,  closing  the  door. 

When  she  returned,  Mrs.  Torry  was 
standing  by  the  table  pouring  out  a cup 
of  tea  for  her.  The  slate  was  in  its  usual 
place  on  the  bureau. 

“Grandma,” said  Letty,  blushing  inno- 
cently, “I  thought  I ought  to  say  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Plainfield,  you  know.  I 
hadn’t,  and  I knew  he  heard  what  I said 
to  Lizzie  that  day.  I thought  I ought  to 
ask  his  pardon,  when  he’d  done  so  much 
for  me.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
do  like  him.  There’s  other  things  besides 
doing  arithmetic  examples.” 

“I  guess  there  is,  child.  Them  things 
is  all  second.  I think  I’d  rather  have  a 
man  who  hadn’t  got  any  special  faculty, 
if  I was  goin’  to  git  married.” 

“Nobody  said  anything  about  getting 
married,  grandma.” 

Pretty  soon  Letty  went  to  bed.  She 
was  worn  out  with  her  adventures. 

“ Ain’t  you  going  too,  grandma  ?”  asked 
she,  turning  around,  lamp  in  hand,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

“Pretty  soon,  child ; pretty  soon.  I’ve 
— got  a little  somethin’  I want  to  do  first.” 

The  grandmother  sat  up  till  nearly 
morning  working  over  the  problem. 
Once  in  a while  she  would  lay  down  her 
slate  and  climb  upstairs  and  peep  into 
Letty’s  little  peaceful  girl-chamber  to  see 
if  she  was  safe. 

“ If  I have  got  that  dear  child  safe,  and 
’ain’t  lost  my  faculty,  it’s  more’n  I deserve,  ” 
muttered  she,  as  she  took  her  slate  the  last 
time. 

The  next  evening  the  minister  came 
over.  “So  Letty’s  come,”  he  said,  when 
Mrs.  Torry  opened  the  door. 

44  Yes,  Letty’s  come,  and — I’ve  got  that 
sum,  you  gave  me,  done.” 
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VIII. 

IN  that  still  air  of  the  Florentine  winter 
time  seems  to  share  the  arrest  of  the 
natural  forces,  the  repose  of  the  elements. 
The  pale  blue  sky  is  frequently  overcast, 
and  it  rains  two  days  out  of  five;  some- 
times, under  extraordinary  provocation 
from  the  north,  a snow-storm  whirls  along 
under  the  low  gray  dome,  and  whitens  the 
brown  roofs,  where  a growth  of  spindling 
wreeds  and  grass  clothes  the  tiles  the  whole 
year  round,  and  shows  its  delicate  green 
above  the  gathered  flakes.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  winds  are  laid,  and  the  sole 
change  is  from  quiet  sun  to  quiet  shower. 
This  at  least  is  the  impression  w’hich  re- 
mains in  the  senses  of  the  sojourning 
stranger,  whose  days  slip  away  with  so 
little  difference  one  from  another  that 
they  seem  really  not  to  have  passed,  but, 
like  the  grass  that  keeps  the  hill-sides 
fresh  round  Florence  all  the  winter  long, 
to  be  waiting  some  decisive  change  of  sea- 
son before  they  begin. 

The  first  of  the  Carnival  sights,  that 
marked  the  lapse  of  a month  since  his  ar- 
rival, took  Colville  by  surprise.  He  could 
not  have  believed  that  it  was  February  yet 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  straggling  mask- 
ers in  armor  whom  he  met  one  day  in 
Via  Borgognissanti,  wTith  their  visors  up 
for  their  better  convenience  in  smoking. 
They  were  part  of  the  chorus  at  one  of 
the  theatres,  and  they  were  going  about 
to  eke  out  their  salaries  with  the  gifts  of 
people  whose  windows  the  festival  season 
privileged  them  to  play  under.  The  silly 
spectacle  stirred  Colville’s  blood  a little, 
as  any  sort  of  holiday  preparation  was  apt 
to  do.  He  thought  that  it  afforded  him 
a fair  occasion  to  call  at  Palazzo  Pinti, 
where  he  had  not  been  so  much  of  late  as 
in  the  first  days  of  his  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Bowen.  He  had  at  one 
time  had  the  fancy  that  Mrs.  Bowen  was 
cool  toward  him.  He  might  very  well 
have  been  mistaken  in  this;  in  fact,  she 
had  several  times  addressed  him  the  po- 
litest reproaches  for  not  coming;  but  he 
made  some  evasion,  and  went  only  on  the 
days  when  she  was  receiving  other  peo- 
ple, and  when  necessarily  he  saw  very 
little  of  the  family. 

Miss  Graham  was  always  very  friendly, 
but  always  very  busy,  drawing  tea  from 
the  samovar,  and  looking  after  others. 


Effie  Bowen  dropped  her  eyes  in  re-estab- 
lished strangeness  when  she  brought  the 
basket  of  cake  to  him.  There  was  one 
moment  when  he  suspected  that  he  had 
been  talked  over  in  family  council,  and 
put  under  a certain  regimen.  But  he  had 
no  proof  of  this,  and  it  had  really  nothing 
to  do  with  his  keeping  away,  which  was 
largely  accidental.  He  had  taken  up, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  he  could  rea- 
sonably expect  of  himself,  that  notion  of 
studying  the  architectural  expression  of 
Florentine  character  at  the  different  peri- 
ods. He  had  spent  a good  deal  of  money 
in  books,  he  had  revived  his  youthful  fa- 
miliarity with  the  city,  and  he  had  made 
what  acquaintance  he  could  with  people 
interested  in  such  matters.  He  met  some 
of  these  in  the  limited  but  very  active  so- 
ciety in  which  he  mingled  daily  and  night- 
ly. After  the  first  strangeness  to  any 
sort  of  social  life  had  worn  off,  he  found 
himself  very  fond  of  the  prompt  hospital- 
ities which  his  introduction  at  Mrs.  Bow- 
en’s had  opened  to  him.  His  host — or 
more  frequently  it  was  his  hostess — had 
sometimes  merely  an  apartment  at  a ho- 
tel; perhaps  the  family  was  established 
in  one  of  the  furnished  lodgings  which 
stretch  the  whole  length  of  the  Lung’  Arno 
on  either  hand,  and  abound  in  all  the  new 
streets  approaching  the  Cascine,  and  had 
set  up  the  simple  and  facile  housekeeping 
of  the  sojourner  in  Florence  for  a few 
months;  others  had  been  living  in  the 
villa  or  the  palace  they  had  taken  for 
years. 

The  more  recent  and  transitory  people 
expressed  something  of  the  prevailing 
English  and  American  aestheticism  in  the 
decoration  of  their  apartments,  but  the 
greater  part  accepted  the  Florentine  draw- 
ing-room as  their  landlord  had  imagined 
it  for  them,  with  furniture  and  curtains 
in  yellow  satin,  a cheap  ingrain  carpet 
thinly  covering  the  stone  floor,  and  a fire 
of  little  logs  ineffectually  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  flickering  on  the  carved 
frames  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the 
nakedness  of  the  frescoed  allegories  in  the 
ceiling.  Whether  of  longer  or  shorter 
stay,  the  sojourners  were  bound  together 
by  a common  language  and  a common  so- 
cial tradition;  they  all  had  a Day,  and  on 
that  day  there  was  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
for  every  comer.  They  had  one  another 
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to  dine;  there  were  evening  parties,  with 
dancing  and  without  dancing.  Colville 
even  went  to  a fancy  ball,  where  he  was 
kept  in  countenance  by  several  other  Flor- 
entines of  the  period  of  Romola.  At  all 
these  places  he  met  nearly*  the  same  peo- 
ple, whose  alien  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  community  struck  him  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  modern  civilization  worthy 
of  note,  if  not  particular  study ; for  he  fan- 
cied it  destined  to  a wider  future  through- 
out Europe,  as  the  conditions  in  England 
and  America  grow  more  tiresome  and 
more  onerous.  They  seemed  to  see  very 
little  of  Italian  society,  and  to  be  shut  out 
from  practical  knowledge  of  the  local  life 
by  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  them- 
selves insisted.  Our  race  finds  its  sim- 
plified and  cheapened  London  or  New 
York  in  all  its  Continental  resorts  now, 
but  nowhere  has  its  taste  been  so  much 
studied  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Flor- 
ence. It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  real  Eng- 
lishman or  American  who  had  been  con- 
sidered, but  a forest iere  conventionalized 
from  the  Florentine’s  observation  of  many 
Anglo-Saxons.  But  he  had  been  so  well 
conjectured  that  he  was  hemmed  round 
with  a very  fair  illusion  of  his  national 
circumstances. 

It  w*as  not  that  he  had  his  English  or 
American  doctor  to  prescribe  for  him  when 
sick,  and  his  English  or  American  apothe- 
cary to  compound  his  potion;  it  was  not 
that  there  was  an  English  tailor  and  an 
American  dentist,  an  English  bookseller 
and  an  English  baker,  and  chapels  of 
every  shade  of  Protestantism,  witli  Cath- 
olic preaching  in  English  every  Sunday. 
These  things  were  more  or  less  matters  of 
necessity,  but  Colville  objected  thatthe  bar- 
bers should  offer  him  an  American  sham- 
poo; that  the  groceries  should  abound  in 
English  biscuit  and  our  own  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  that  the  grocers’  clerks 
should  be  ambitious  to  read  the  labels  of 
the  Boston  baked  beans.  He  heard — 
though  he  did  not  prove  this  by  experi- 
ment— that  the  master  of  a certain  trat- 
toria had  studied  the  doughnut  of  New 
England  till  he  had  actually  surpassed  the 
original  in  the  qualities  that  have  under- 
mined our  digestion  as  a people.  But 
above  all  it  interested  him  to  see  that  in- 
tense expression  of  American  civilization, 
the  horse-car,  triumphing  along  the  mag- 
nificent avenues  that  mark  the  line  of  the 
old  city  walls;  and  he  recognized  an  in- 
stinctive obedience  to  an  abstruse  natural 
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law  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  omnibus, 
which  the  Italians  have  derived  from  the 
English,  was  not  filled  beyond  its  seating 
capacity,  the  horse-car  was  overcrowded 
without  and  within  at  Florence  just  as  it 
is  with  us  who  invented  it. 

4 4 1 wouldn’t  mind  even  that,  ” he  said  one 
day  to  the  lady  who  was  drawing  him  his 
fifth  or  sixth  cup  of  tea  for  that  afternoon, 
and  with  whom  he  was  naturally  making 
this  absurd  condition  of  things  a matter 
of  personal  question ; 4 4 but  you  people  here 
pass  your  days  in  a round  of  unbroken 
English,  except  when  you  talk  with  your 
servants.  I’m  not  sure  you  don’t  speak 
English  with  the  shop  people.  I can 
hardly  get  them  to  speak  Italian  to  me.” 

“Perhaps  they  think  you  can  speak 
English  better,”  said  the  lady. 

This  went  over  Florence;  in  a week  it 
was  told  to  Colville  as  something  said  to 
some  one  else.  He  fearlessly  reclaimed  it 
as  said  to  himself,  and  this  again  was  told. 
In  the  houses  where  he  visited  he  had  the 
friendly  acceptance  of  any  intelligent  and 
reasonably  agreeable  person  who  comes 
promptly  and  willingly  when  he  is  asked, 
and  seems  always  to  have  enjoyed  him- 
self when  he  goes  away.  But  besides  this 
sort  of  general  favor,  he  enjoyed  a very 
pleasing  little  personal  popularity  which 
came  from  his  interest  in  other  people, 
from  his  good-nature,  and  from  his  inert- 
ness. He  slighted  no  acquaintance,  and 
talked  to  every  one  with  the  same  appar- 
ent wish  to  be  entertaining.  This  was  be- 
cause he  was  incapable  of  the  cruelty  of 
open  indifference  when  his  lot  was  cast 
with  a dull  person,  and  also  because  he  was 
mentally  too  lazy  to  contrive  pretenses  for 
getting  away;  besides,  he  did  not  really 
find  anybody  altogether  a bore,  and  he 
had  no  wish  to  shine.  He  listened  with- 
out shrinking  to  stories  that  he  had  heard 
before,  and  to  things  that  had  already  been 
said  to  him;  as  has  been  noted,  he  had 
himself  the  habit  of  repeating  his  ideas 
with  the  recklessness  of  maturity,  for  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  this 
can  be  done  with  almost  entire  safety. 

He  haunted  the  studios  a good  deal, 
and  through  a retrospective  affinity  with 
art,  and  a human  sympathy  with  the  sac- 
rifice which  it  always  involves,  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  sculptors  and  painters 
who  were  not  in  every  case  so  friendly 
with  one  another.  More  than  once  he  saw 
the  scars  of  old  rivalries,  and  he  might 
easily  have  been  an  adherent  of  two  or 
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three  parties.  But  he  tried  to  keep  the 
freedom  of  the  different  camps  without 
taking  sides;  and  lie  felt  the  pathos  of  the 
case  when  they  all  told  the  same  story  of 
the  disaster  which  the  taste  for  bric-&-brac 
had  wrought  to  the  cause  of  art ; how  peo- 
ple who  came  abroad  no  longer  gave  or- 
ders for  statues  and  pictures,  but  spent 
their  money  on  curtains  and  carpets,  old 
chests  and  chairs,  and  pots  and  pans. 
There  were  some  among  these  artists  whom 
he  had  known  twenty  years  before  in 
Florence,  ardent  and  hopeful  beginners; 
and  now  the  backs  of  their  gray  or  bald 
heads,  as  they  talked  to  him  with  their 
faces  toward  their  work,  and  a pencil  or  a 
pinch  of  clay  held  thoughtfully  between 
their  fingers,  appealed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
remained  young  and  prosperous,  and  they 
had  gone  forward  to  age  and  hard  work. 
They  were  very  quaint  at  times.  They 
talked  the  American  slang  of  the  war  days 
and  of  the  days  before  the  war;  without 
a mastery  of  Italian,  they  often  used  the 
idioms  of  that  tongue  in  their  English 
speech.  They  were  dim  and  vague  about 
the  country,  with  whose  affairs  they  had 
kept  up  through  the  newspapers.  Here 
and  there  one  thought  he  was  going  home 
very  soon ; others  had  finally  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  return.  These  had,  per- 
haps without  knowing  it,  lost  the  desire  to 
come  back;  they  cowered  before  the  ex- 
pensiveness of  life  in  America,  and  doubt- 
ed of  a future  with  which,  indeed,  only  the 
young  can  hopefully  grapple.  But  in 
spite  of  their  accumulated  years,  and  the 
evil  times  on  which  they  had  fallen,  Col- 
ville though  t them  mostly  very  happy  men, 
leading  simple  and  innocent  lives  in  a 
world  of  the  ideal,  and  rich  in  the  inex- 
haustible beauty  of  the  city,  the  sky,  the 
air.  They  all,  whether  they  were  ever 
going  back  or  not,  were  fervent  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  ineffaceable  nationality 
marked  them,  perhaps,  all  the  more  strong- 
ly for  the  patches  of  something  alien  that 
overlaid  it  in  places.  They  knew  that  he 
was  or  had  been  a newspaper  man ; but  if 
they  secretly  cherished  the  hope  that  he 
would  bring  them  to  the  dolce  lume  of  print, 
they  never  betrayed  it;  and  the  author- 
ship of  his  letter  about  the  American  art- 
ists in  Florence,  which  he  printed  in  the 
American  Register  at  Paris,  was  not 
traced  to  him  for  a whole  week. 

Colville  was  a frequent  visitor  of  Mr. 
Waters,  who  had  a lodging  in  Piazza  San 
Marco,  of  the  poverty  which  can  always  be 


decent  in  Italy.  It  was  bare,  but  for  the 
books  that  furnished  it ; with  a table  for  his 
writing,  on  a corner  of  which  he  breakfast- 
ed, a wide  sofa  with  cushions  in  coarse 
white  linen  that  frankly  confessed  itself  a 
bed  by  night,  and  two  chairs  of  plain  Italian 
walnut;  but  the  windows,  which  had  no 
sun,  looked  out  upon  the  church  and  the 
convent  sacred  to  the  old  Socinian  for  the 
sake  of  the  meek,  heroic  mystic  whom 
they  keep  alive  in  all  the  glory  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. No  two  minds  could  well  have 
been  farther  apart  than  the  New  England 
minister  and  the  Florentine  monk,  and  no 
two  souls  nearer  together,  as  Colville  rec- 
ognized with  a not  irreverent  smile. 

When  the  old  man  was  not  looking  up 
some  point  of  his  saint's  history  in  his 
books,  he  was  taking  with  the  hopefulness 
of  youth  and  the  patience  of  age  a lesson 
in  colloquial  Italian  from  his  landlady’s 
daughter,  which  he  pronounced  with  a 
scholarly  scrupulosity  and  a sincere  atonic 
Massachusetts  accent.  He  practiced  the 
language  wherever  he  could,  especially  at 
the  trattoria  where  he  dined,  and  where  he 
made  occasions  to  detain  the  waiter  in  con- 
versation. They  humored  him, out  of  their 
national  good-heartedness  and  sympathy, 
and  they  did  what  they  could  to  realize  a 
strange  American  dish  for  him  on  Sundays 
— a combination  of  stock-fisli  and  potatoes 
boiled,  and  then  fried  together  in  small 
cakes.  They  revered  him  as  a foreign 
gentleman  of  saintly  amiability  and  incom- 
prehensible preferences;  and  he  was  held 
in  equal  regard  at  the  next  green -grocer's, 
where  he  spent  every  morning  five  cente- 
simi  for  a bunch  of  radishes  and  ten  for  a 
little. pat  of  butter  to  eat  with  his  bread 
and  coffee : he  could  not  yet  accustom  him- 
self to  mere  bread  and  coffee  for  break- 
fast, though  he  conformed  as  completely 
as  he  could  to  the  Italian  way  of  living. 
He  respected  the  abstemiousness  of  the 
race;  he  held  that  it  came  from  a spirit- 
uality of  nature  to  which  the  North  was 
still  strange,  with  all  its  conscience  and 
sense  of  individual  accountability.  He 
contended  that  he  never  suffered  in  his 
small  dealings  with  these  people  from  the 
dishonesty  which  most  of  his  countrymen 
complained  of;  and  he  praised  their  un- 
failing gentleness  of  manner:  this  could 
arise  only  from  goodness  of  heart,  which 
was  perhaps  the  best  kind  of  goodness, 
after  all. 

None  of  these  humble  acquaintance  of 
his  could  well  have  accounted  for  the  im- 
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pression  they  all  had  that  he  was  some 
sort  of  ecclesiastic.  They  could  never 
have  understood— nor,  for  that  matter, 
could  any  one  have  understood  through 
European  tradition — the  sort  of  sacerdo- 
tal office  that  Mr.  Waters  had  filled  so 
long  in  the  little  deeply  book -clubbed 
New  England  village  where  he  had  out- 
lived most  of  his  flock,  till  one  day  he 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  surviving  dyspep- 
tics and  consumptives  and,  following  the 
example  of  Mr.  Emerson,  renounced  his 
calling  forever.  By  that  time  even  the 
paleUnitarianism  thinning  out  into  paler 
doubt  was  no  longer  tenable  with  him. 
He  confessed  that  while  he  felt  the  Divine 
goodness  more  and  more,  he  believed  that 
it  was  a mistake  to  preach  any  specific 
creed  or  doctrine,  and  he  begged  them  to 
release  him  from  their  service.  A young 
man  came  to  fill  his  place  in  their  pulpit, 
but  he  kept  his  place  in  their  hearts.  They 
raised  a subscription  of  seventeen  hundred 
dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  this  being 
submitted  to  the  new  button  manufacturer, 
who  had  founded  his  industry  in  the  vil- 
, lags,  he  promptly  rounded  it  out  to  three 

thousand,  and  Mr.  Waters  came  to  Flor- 
ence. His  people  parted  with  him  in 
terms  of  regret  as  delicate  as  they  were 
awkward,  and  their  love  followed  him. 
He  corresponded  regularly  with  two  or 
three  ladies,  and  his  letters  were  some- 
times read  from  his  pulpit. 

Colville  took  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in 
on  his  way  to  Palazzo  Pinti  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
there,  and  he  stood  at  the  window  looking 
out  with  the  old  man  when  some  more 
maskers  passed  through  the  place — two 
young  fellows  in  old  Florentine  dress, 
with  a third  habited  as  a nun. 

“Ali,”  said  the  old  man,  gently,  “I 
wish  they  hadn’t  introduced  the  nun! 
But  I suppose  they  can't  help  signaliz- 
ing their  escape  from  the  domination  of 
the  Church  on  all  occasions.  It's  a nat- 
ural reaction.  It  will  all  come  right  in 
time.” 

“You  preach  the  true  American  gos- 
pel,” said  Colville. 

“Of  course.  That  is  the  gospel.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  Savonarola  would 
think  it  had  all  come  out  right,”  asked 
Colville,  a little  maliciously,  “ if  he  could 
look  from  the  window  with  us  here  and 
see  the  wicked  old  Carnival,  that  he  tried 
so  hard  to  kill  four  hundred  years  ago, 
still  alive  ? And  kicking  ?”  he  added,  in 
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cognizance  of  the  caper  of  one  of  the 
maskers. 

“Oh  yes;  why  not  ? By  this  time  he 
knows  that  his  puritanism  was  all  a mis- 
take, unless  as  a thing  for  the  moment 
only.  I should  rather  like  to  have  Savo- 
narola here  with  us;  he  would  find  these 
costumes  familiar;  they  are  of  his  time. 
I shall  make  a point  of  seeing  all  I can  of 
the  Carnival,  as  part  of  my  study  of  Sa- 
vonarola, if  nothing  else.” 

“I'm  afraid  you’ll  have  to  give  your- 
self limitations,”  said  Colville,  as  one  of 
the  maskers  threw  his  arm  round  the 
mock-nun’s  neck.  But  the  old  man  did 
not  see  this,  and  Colville  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  explain  himself. 

The  maskers  had  passed  out  of  the  pi- 
azza now,  and  “ Have  you  seen  our  friends 
at  Palazzo  Pinti  lately  ?”  said  Mr.  Waters. 

“ Not  very,”  said  Colville.  “ I was  just 
on  my  way  there.” 

“ I wish  you  would  make  them  my  com- 
pliments. Such  a beautiful  young  crea- 
ture.” 

“Yes,”  said  Colville,  “she  is  certainly 
a beautiful  girl.” 

“I  meant  Mrs.  Bowen,”  returned  the 
old  man,  quietly. 

“Oh;  I thought  you  meant  Miss  Gra- 
ham. Mrs.  Bowen  is  my  contemporary*, 
and  so  I didn’t  think  of  her  when  you 
said  young.  I should  have  called  her 
pretty  rather  than  beautiful.” 

“No;  she’s  beautiful.  The  young  girl 
is  good-looking — I don't  deny  that;  but 
she  is  very  crude  yet.” 

Colville  laughed.  “Crude  in  looks? 
I should  have  said  Miss  Graham  was  rath- 
er crude  in  mind,  though  I’m  not  sure  I 
wouldn’t  have  stopped  at  saying  young” 

“No,”  mildly  persisted  the  old  man; 
“she  couldn’t  be  crude  in  mind  without 
being  crude  in  looks.” 

“ You  mean,”  pursued  Colville,  smiling, 
but  not  wholly  satisfied,  “that  she  hasn't 
a lovely  nature  ?” 

“ You  never  can  know  what  sort  of  na- 
ture a young  girl  has.  Her  nature  de- 
pends so  much  upon  that  of  the  man 
whose  fate  she  shares.” 

“The  woman  is  what  the  man  makes 
her  ? That  is  convenient  for  the  woman, 
and  relieves  her  of  all  responsibility.” 

“The  man  is  what  the  woman  makes 
him,  too,  but  not  so  much  so.  The  man 
was  cast  into  a deep  sleep,  you  know — ” 

‘ ‘ And  the  woman  was  what  he  dreamed 
her.  I wish  she  werej” 
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“ In  most  cases  she  is,”  said  Mr.  Waters. 

They  did  not  pursue  the  matter.  The 
truth  that  floated  in  the  old  minister’s 
words  pleased  Colville  by  its  vagueness, 
and  flattered  the  man  in  him  by  its  impli- 
cation of  the  man’s  superiority.  He 
wanted  to  say  that  if  Mrs.  Bowen  were 
what  the  late  Mr.  Bowen  had  dream- 
ed her,  then  the  late  Mr.  Bowen,  when 
cast  into  his  deep  sleep,  must  have  had 
Lina  Ridgely  in  his  eye.  But  this  seemed 
to  be  personalizing  the  fantasy  unwarrant- 
ably, and  pushing  it  too  far.  For  like 
reason  he  forbore  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Wa- 
ters’s theory  were  correct,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  begin  with  some  one  whom  nobody 
else  had  dreamed  before;  then  you  could 
be  sure  at  least  of  not  having  a wife  to 
somebody  else’s  mind  rather  than  your 
own.  Once  on  his  way  to  Palazzo  Pinti, 
he  stopped,  arrested  by  a thought  that  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before  in  relation  to 
what  Mr.  Waters  had  been  saying,  and 
then  pushed  on  with  the  sense  of  security 
which  is  the  compensation  the  possession 
of  the  initiative  brings  to  our  sex  along  with 
many  responsibilities.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  this,  no  man  stops  to  consider  the  other 
*side,  which  must  wait  his  initiative,  how- 
ever they  mean  to  meet  it. 

In  the  Por  San  Maria,  Colville  found 
masks  and  dominoes  filling  the  shop  win- 
dows and  dangling  from  the  doors.  A 
devil  in  red  and  a clown  in  white  crossed 
the  way  in  front  of  him  from  an  intersect- 
ing street;  several  children  in  pretty  mas- 
querading dresses  flashed  in  and  out 
among  the  crowd.  He  hurried  to  the 
Lung’  Arno,  and  reached  the  palace  where 
Mrs.  Bowen  lived  with  these  holiday  sights 
fresh  in  his  mind.  Imogene  turned  to 
meet  him  at  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
running  from  the  window  where  she  had 
left  Effie  Bowen  still  gazing. 

“We  saw  you  coming,”  she  said,  gayly, 
without  waiting  to  exchange  formal  greet- 
ings. “We  didn’t  know  at  first  but  it 
might  be  somebody  else  disguised  as  you. 
We’ve  been  wTatching  the  maskers  go  by. 
Isn’t  it  exciting  ?” 

“Awfully,”  said  Colville,  going  to  the 
window  with  her,  and  putting  his  arm  on 
Effle’s  shoulder,  where  she  knelt  in  a 
chair  looking  out.  “What  have  you 
seen  ?” 

“Oh,  only  two  Spanish  students  with 
mandolins,”  said  Imogene;  “ but  you  can 
see  they’re  beginning  to  come.” 

“They’ll  stop  now,”  murmured  Effie, 


with  gentle  disappointment;  “it’s  com- 
mencing to  rain.” 

“Oh,  too  bad!”  wailed  the  young  girl. 
But  just  then  two  mediaeval  men-at-arms 
came  in  sight,  carrying  umbrellas.  “ Isn’t 
that  too  delicious  ? Umbrellas  and  chain 
armor !” 

“You  can’t  expect  them  to  let  their 
chain  armor  get  rusty,”  said  Colville. 
“You  ought  to  have  been  with  me — min- 
strels in  scale  armor,  Florentines  of  Sa- 
vonarola’s times,  nuns,  clowns,  demons, 
fairies — no  end  to  them.” 

“It’s  very  well  saying  we  ought  to  have 
been  with  you ; but  we  can’t  go  any  wliere 
alone.” 

“I  didn’t  say  alone,”  said  Colville. 
“Don’t  you  think  Mrs.  Bowen  would 
trust  you  with  me  to  see  these  Carnival 
beginnings?”  He  had  not  meant  at  all  to 
do  anything  of  this  kind,  but  that  had  not 
prevented  his  doing  it. 

“How  do  we  know,  when  she  hasn’t 
been  asked  ?”  said  Imogene,  with  a touch 
of  burlesque  dolor,  such  as  makes  a digni- 
fied girl  enchanting,  when  she  permits  it 
to  herself.  She  took  Effie’s  hand  in  hers, 
the  child  having  faced  round  from  the 
window,  and  stood  smoothing  it,  with  her 
lovely  head  pathetically  tilted  on  one  side. 

“What  haven’t  I been  asked  yet  ?”  de- 
manded Mrs.  Bowen,  coming  lightly  to- 
ward them  from  a door  at  the  side  of  the 
salon.  She  gave  her  hand  to  Colville 
with  the  prettiest  grace,  and  a cordiality 
that  brought  a flush  to  her  cheek.  There 
had  really  been  nothing  between  them  but 
a little  unreasoned  coolness,  if  it  were  even 
so  much  as  that ; say  rather  a dryness,  ag- 
gravated by  time  and  absence,  and  now, 
as  friends  do,  after  a thing  of  that  kind, 
they  were  suddenly  glad  to  be  good  to 
each  other. 

“Why,  you  haven’t  been  asked  how 
you  have  been  this  long  time,”  said  Col- 
ville. 

“I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  a 
wfiiole  week,”  returned  Mi’s.  Bowen,  seat- 
ing the  rest  in  taking  a chair  for  herself. 
“ Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“Oh,  shut  up  in  my  cell  at  Hotel  d’Atene, 
writing  a short  history  of  the  Florentine 
people  for  Miss  Effie.” 

“Effie,  take  Mr.  Colville’s  hat,”  said  her 
mother.  “ We’re  going  to  make  you  stay 
to  lunch,”  she  explained  to  him. 

“ Is  that  so  ?”  he  asked,  with  an  effect  of 
polite  curiosity. 

“Yes.”  Imogene  softly  clapped  her 
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hands,  unseen  by  Mrs.  Bowen,  for  Col- 
ville’s instruction  that  all  was  going  well. 
If  it  delights  women  to  pet  an  undanger- 
ous  friend  of  our  sex,  to  use  him  like  one 
of  themselves,  there  are  no  words  to  paint 
the  soft  and  flattered  content  with  which 
his  spirit  purrs  under  their  caresses.  “You 
must  have  nearly  finished  the  history,” 
added  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“Well,  I could  have  finished  it,”  said 
Colville,  “if  I had  only  begun  it.  You 
see,  writing  a short  history  of  the  Floren- 
tine people  is  such  quick  work  that  you 
have  to  be  careful  how  you  actually  put 
pen  to  paper,  or  you’re  through  with  it  be- 
fore you’ve  had  any  fun  out  of  it.” 

“I  think  Eflie  will  like  to  read  that  kind 
of  history,”  said  her  mother. 

The  child  hung  her  head,  and  would  not 
look  at  Colville;  she  was  still  shy  with 
him ; his  absence  must  have  seemed  long- 
er to  a child,  of  course. 

At  lunch  they  talked  of  the  Carnival 
sights  that  had  begun  to  appear.  He  told 
of  his  call  upon  Mr.  Waters  and  of  the 
old  minister’s  purpose  to  see  all  he  could 
of  the  Carnival  in  order  to  judge  intelli- 
gently of  Savonarola’s  opposition  to  it. 

“Mr.  Waters  is  a very  good  man,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  with  the  air  of  not  meaning 
to  approve  him  quite,  nor  yet  to  let  any 
notion  of  his  be  made  fun  of  in  her  pre- 
sence. “ But  for  my  part  I wish  there  were 
not  going  to  be  any  Carnival ; the  city  will 
be  in  such  an  uproar  for  the  next  two 
weeks.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Bowen!”  cried  Imogene,  re- 
proachfully. Effie  looked  at  her  mother  in 
apparent  anxiety  lest  she  should  be  mean- 
ing to  put  forth  an  unquestionable  power 
and  stop  the  Carnival. 

“The  last  Carnival,  I thought  there  was 
never  going  to  be  any  end  to  it;  I was  so 
glad  when  Lent  came.” 

“Glad  when  Lent  came!”  breathed 
Imogene,  in  astonishment;  but  she  ven- 
tured upon  nothing  more  insubordinate, 
and  Colville  admired  to  see  this  spirited 
girl  as  subject  to  Mrs.  Bowen  as  her  own 
child.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  wo- 
man should  establish  another  woman  over 
her,  but  nearly  all  women  do  it  in  one  sort 
or  another,  from  love  of  a voluntary  sub- 
mission, or  from  a fear  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, if  they  are  younger  and  more  inex- 
perienced than  their  lieges.  Neither  the 
one  passion  nor  the  other  seems  to  reduce 
them  to  a like  passivity  as  regards  their 
husbands.  They  must  apparently  have  a 
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fetich  of  their  own  sex.  Colville  could 
see  that  Imogene  obeyed  Mrs.  Bowen  not 
only  as  a protegee  but  as  a devotee. 

“Oh,  I suppose  you  will  have  to  go 
through  it  all,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  in  reward 
of  the  girl’s  acquiescence. 

“ You’re  rather  out  of  the  way  of  it  up 
here,”  said  Colville.  “You  had  better  let 
me  go  about  with  the  young  ladies — if  you 
can  trust  them  to  the  care  of  an  old  fellow 
like  me.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  you’re  so  very  old, 
at  all  times,”  replied  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  a 
peculiar  look,  whether  indulgent  or  re- 
proachful he  could  not  quite  make  out. 

But  he  replied,  boldly,  in  his  turn:  “I 
have  certainly  my  moments  of  being 
young  still;  I don’t  deny  it.  There’s  al- 
ways a danger  of  their  occurrence.” 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
with  a graceful  effect  of  not  listening, 
“ that  you  would  let  me  go  too.  It  would 
be  quite  like  old  times.” 

“ Only  too  much  honor  and  pleasure,” 
returned  Colville,  “if  you  will  leave  out 
the  old  times.  I’m  not  particular  about 
having  them  along.”  Mrs.  Bowen  joined 
in  laughing  at  the  joke,  which  they  had 
to  themselves.  “I  was  only  consulting 
an  explicit  abhorrence  of  yours  in  not  ask- 
ing you  to  go  at  first,”  he  explained. 

“Oh  yes;  I understand  that.” 

The  excellence  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  grow  upon  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“ Of  course,”  she  said,“  Imogene  ought  to 
see  all  she  can  of  the  Carnival.  She  may 
not  have  another  chance,  and  perhaps  if 
she  had,  he  wouldn’t  consent.” 

“I’ll  engage  to  get  his  consent,”  said 
the  girl.  “What  I was  afraid  of  was 
that  I couldn’t  get  yours,  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“Am  I so  severe  as  that  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Bowen,  softly. 

“ Quite,”  replied  Imogene. 

“Perhaps,”  thought  Colville,  “it  isn’t 
always  silent  submission.” 

For  no  very  good  reason  that  any  one 
could  give, the  Carnival  that  year  was  not 
a brilliant  one.  Colville’s  party  seemed 
to  be  always  meeting  the  same  maskers 
on  the  street,  and  the  maskers  did  not 
greatly  increase  im  numbers.  There  were 
a few  more  of  them  after  night-fall,  but 
they  were  then  a little  more  bacchanal, 
and  he  felt  it  was  better  the  ladies  had 
gone  home  by  that  time.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  tempered  pleasure  of  look- 
ing up  the  maskers  he  was  able  to  make 
the  reflection  that  their  fantastic  and  vivid 
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dresses  sympathized  in  a striking  way 
with  the  architecture  of  the  city,  and 
gave  him  an  effect  of  Florence  which  lie 
could  not  otherwise  have  had.  There 
came  by-and-by  a little  attempt  at  a cor  so 
in  Via  Cerratani  and  Via  Tornabuoni. 
There  were  some  masks  in  carriages,  and 
from  one  they  actually  threw  plaster  con- 
fetti;  half  a dozen  bare-legged  boys  ran 
before  and  beat  one  another  with  blad- 
ders. Some  people,  but  not  many,  watch- 
ed the  show  from  the  windows,  and  the 
footways  were  crowded. 

Having  proposed  that  they  should  see 
the  Carnival  together,  Colville  had  made 
himself  responsible  for  it  to  the  Bowen 
household.  Imogene  said,  “Well,  is  this 
the  famous  Carnival  of  Florence  ?” 

“ It  certainly  doesn’t  compare  with  the 
Carnival  last  year,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“Your  reproach  is  just,  Mrs.  Bowen,” 
he  acknowledged.  “ I’ve  managed  it  bad- 
ly. But  you  know  I’ve  been  out  of  prac- 
tice a great  while  there  in  Des  Vaches.” 

“Oh,  poor  Mr.  Colville!”  cried  Imo- 
gene. “He  isn’t  altogether  to  blame.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  hu- 
moring the  joke  in  her  turn.  “ It  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  had  consulted  us  a little 
earlier,  he  might  have  done  better.” 

He  drove  home  with  the  ladies,  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  made  him  stay  to  tea.  As  if 
she  felt  that  lie  needed  to  be  consoled  for 
the  failure  of  his  Carnival,  she  was  espe- 
cially indulgent  with  him.  She  played 
to  him  on  the  piano  some  of  the  songs 
that  were  in  fashion  when  they  were  in 
Florence  together  before.  Imogene  had 
never  heard  them ; she  had  heard  her  mo- 
ther speak  of  them.  One  or  two  of  them 
were  negro  songs,  such  as  very  pretty 
young  ladies  used  to  sing  without  harm 
to  themselves  or  offense  to  others;  but 
Imogene  decided  that  they  were  rather 
rowdy.  “Dear  me,  Mrs.  Bowen!  Did 
you  sing  such  songs  ? You  wouldn’t  let 
Effie!” 

“No,  I wouldn’t  let  Effie.  The  times 
are  changed.  I wouldn’t  let  Effie  go  to 
the  theatre  alone  with  a young  gentle- 
man.” 

“The  times  are  changed  for  the  worse,” 
Colville  began.  “ What  harm  ever  came 
to  a young  man  from  a young  lady’s  going 
alone  to  the  theatre  with  him  ?” 

He  staid  till  the  candles  were  brought 
in,  and  then  went  away  only  because,  as 
he  said,  they  had  not  asked  him  to  stay  to 
dinner. 


He  came  nearly  every  day,  upon  one 
pretext  or  another,  and  he  met  them  often- 
er  than  that  at  the  teas  and  on  the  days  of 
other  ladies  in  Florence;  for  he  was  find- 
ing the  busy  idleness  of  the  life  very  plea- 
sant, and  he  went  every  where.  He  form- 
ed the  habit  of  carrying  flowers  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pinti,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  so  cheap  and  so  abundant 
as  to  be  impersonal.  He  brought  violets 
to  Effie  and  roses  to  Imogene;  to  Mrs. 
Bowen  he  always  brought  a bunch  of  the 
huge  purple  anemones  which  grow  so 
abundantly  all  winter  long  about  Flor- 
ence. “ I wonder  why  purple  anemones?” 
he  asked  her  one  day  in  presenting  them 
to  her. 

“ Oh,  it  is  quite  time  I should  be  wear- 
ing purple,”  she  said,  gently. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Bowen !”  he  reproached  her. 
“Why  do  I bring  purple  violets  to  Miss 
Effie  ?” 

“You  must  ask  Effie !”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
with  a laugh. 

After  that  he  staid  away  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  appeared  with  a bund/ of 
the  red  anemones,  as  large  as  tulips,  which 
light  up  the  meadow  grass  when  it  begins 
to  stir  from  its  torpor  in  the  spring.  ‘ ‘They 
grew  on  purpose  to  set  me  right  with 
you,”  he  said,  “and  I saw  them  when  I 
was  in  the  country.” 

It  was  a little  triumph  for  him,  which 
she  celebrated  by  putting  them  in  a vase 
on  her  table,  and  telling  people  who  ex- 
claimed over  them  that  they  were  some 
Mr.  Colville  gathered  in  the  country.  He 
enjoyed  his  privileges  at  her  house  with  the 
futureless  satisfaction  of  a man.  He  liked 
to  go  about  with  the  Bowens ; he  was  seen 
with  the  ladies,  driving  and  walking,  in 
most  of  their  promenades.  He  directed 
their  visits  to  the  churches  and  the  gal- 
leries; he  was  fond  of  strolling  about  with 
Effie's  daintily  gloved  little  hand  in  his. 
He  took  her  to  Giocosa's  and  treated  her 
to  ices;  he  let  her  choose  from  the  confec- 
tioner's prettiest  caprices  in  candy;  he 
was  allowed  to  bring  the  child  jireseuts  in 
his  pockets.  Perhaps  he  was  not  as  con- 
scientious as  he  might  have  been  in  his 
behavior  with  the  little  girl.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  spoil  her,  or  at  least  to  relax 
the  severity  of  the  training  she  had  re- 
ceived ; he  liked  to  see  the  struggle  that 
went  on  in  the  mother's  mind  against 
this,  and  then  the  other  struggle  with 
which  she  overcome  her  opposition  to 
it.  The  worst  he  did  was  to  teach  Effie 
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some  picturesque  Western  phrases,  which 
she  used  with  innocent  effectiveness;  she 
committed  the  crimes  against  convention 
which  he  taught  her  with  all  the  con- 
ventional elegance  of  her  training.  The 
most  that  he  ever  gained  for  her  were 
some  concessions  in  going  out  in  weather 
that  her  mother  thought  unfit,  or  sitting 
up  for  half-hours  after  her  bed-time.  He 
ordered  books  for  her  from  Goodban's,  and 
it  was  Colville  now,  and  not  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton,  who  read  poetry  aloud  to  the  la- 
dies on  afternoons  when  Mrs.  Bowen  gave 
orders  that  she  and  Miss  Graham  should 
be  denied  to  all  other  comers. 

It  was  an  intimacy ; and  society  in  Flor- 
ence is  not  blind,  and  especially  it  is  not 
dumb.  The  old  lady  who  had  celebrated 
Mrs.  Bowen  to  him  the  first  night  at  Pa- 
lazzo Pinti  led  a life  of  active  question  as 
to  what  was  the  supreme  attraction  to  Col- 
ville there,  and  she  referred  her  doubt  to 
every  friend  with  whom  she  drank  tea. 
She  philosophized  the  situation  very  scien- 
tifically, and  if  not  very  conclusively,  how 
few  are  the  absolute  conclusions  of  science 
upon  any  point! 

“ He  is  a bachelor,  and  there  is  a natu- 
ral affinity  between  bachelors  and  widows 
— much  more  than  if  lie  were  a widower 
too.  If  he  were  a widower,  I should  say  it 
was  undoubtedly  mademoiselle.  If  he  were 
a little  bit  younger,  I should  have  no 
doubt  it  was  madame ; but  men  of  that  age 
have  such  an  ambition  to  marry  young 
girls ! I suppose  that  they  think  it  proves 
they  are  not  so  very  old,  after  all.  And 
certainly  he  isn’t  too  old  to  marry.  If  he 
were  wise — wljfich  he  probably  isn't,  if  he's 
like  other  men  in  such  matters— there 
wouldn’t  be  any  question  about  Mrs.  Bow- 
en. Pretty  creature ! And  so  much  sense ! 
Too  much  for  him.  Ah,  my  dear,  how  we 
are  wasted  upon  that  sex!” 

Mrs.  Bowen  herself  treated  the  affair 
with  masterly  frankness.  More  than  once 
in  varying  phrase  she  said:  “You  are 
very  good  to  give  us  so  much  of  your  time, 
Mr.  Colville,  and  I won't  pretend  I don't 
know  it.  You're  helping  me  out  with  a 
very  hazardous  experiment.  When  I un- 
dertook to  see  Imogene  through  a winter 
in  Florence,  I didn't  reflect  what  a very 
gay  time  girls  have  at  home,  in  Western 
towns  especially.  But  I haven't  heard  her 
breathe  Buffalo  once.  And  I'm  sure  it's 
doing  her  a great  deal  of  good  here.  She's 
naturally  got  a very  good  mind;  she's 
very  ambitious  to  be  cultivated.  She's 
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read  a good  deal,  and  she’s  anxious  to 
know  history  and  art;  and  your  advice 
and  criticism  are  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage to  her.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Colville,  with  a fine, 
remote  dissatisfaction.  “I  supposed  I was 
merely  enjoyiug  myself.” 

He  had  lately  begun  to  haunt  his  bank- 
er's for  information  in  regard  to  the  Car- 
nival balls,  with  the  hope  that  something 
might  be  made  out  of  them.  But  either 
there  were  to  be  no  great  Carnival  balls, 
or  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  his 
banker  ought  to  know  about  them.  Col- 
ville went  experimentally  to  one  of  the 
people’s  balls  at  a minor  theatre,  which  he 
found  advertised  on  the  house  walls.  At 
half  past  ten  the  dancing  had  not  begun, 
but  the  masks  were  arriving;  young  wo- 
men in  gay  silks  and  dirty  white  gloves; 
men  in  women’s  dresses,  with  enormous 
hands;  girls  as  pages;  clowns,  pantaloons, 
old  women,  and  the  like.  They  were 
all  very  good-humored;  the  men,  who 
far  outnumbered  the  women,  danced  con- 
tentedly together.  Colville  liked  two 
cavalry  soldiers  who  waltzed  with  each 
other  for  an  hour,  and  then  went  off  to  a 
battery  on  exhibition  in  the  pit,  and  had 
as  much  electricity  as  they  could  hold. 
He  liked  also  two  young  citizens  who 
danced  together  as  long  as  he  staid,  and 
did  not  leave  off  even  for  electrical  refresh- 
ment. He  came  away  at  midnight,  push- 
ing out  of  the  theatre  through  a crowd  of 
people  at  the  door,  some  of  whom  were 
tipsy.  This  certainly  would  not  have 
done  for  the  ladies,  though  the  people 
were  civilly  tipsy. 

IX. 

The  next  morning  Paolo,  when  he 
brought  up  Colville's  breakfast,  brought 
the  news  that  there  was  to  be  a veglione 
at  the  Pergola  Theatre.  This  news  re- 
vived Colville’s  courage.  “Paolo,”  he 
said,  “you  ought  to  open  a banking 
house.”  Paolo  was  used  to  being  joked 
by  foreigners  who  could  not  speak  Ital- 
ian very  well;  he  smiled  as  if  lie  under- 
stood. 

The  banker  had  his  astute  doubts  of 
Paolo’s  intelligence;  the  banker  in  Eu- 
rope doubts  all  news  not  originating  in 
his  house;  but  after  a day  or  two  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers  carried 
conviction  even  to  the  banker. 

When  Colville  went  to  the  ladies  with 
news  of  the  veglione  he  found  that  they 
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had  already  heard  of  it.  “Should  you 
like  to  go  ?”  he  asked  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“I  don’t  know.  What  do  you  think  ?” 
she  asked  in  turn.  ^ 

“ Oh,  it’s  for  you  to  do  the  thinking.  I 
only  know  what  I want.” 

Imogene  said  nothing,  while  she  watch- 
ed the  internal  debate  as  it  expressed  itself 
in  Mrs.  Bowen’s  face. 

“ People  go  in  boxes,”  she  said, thought- 
fully; “but  you  would  feel  that  a box 
wasn’t  the  same  thing  exactly  ?” 

“We went  on  the  door,”  suggested  Col- 
ville. 

“It  was  very  different  then.  And,  be- 
sides, Mrs.  Finley  had  absolutely  no  sense 
of  propriety.”  When  a woman  has  ex- 
plicitly condemned  a given  action,  she  ap- 
parently gathers  courage  for  its  commis- 
sion under  a little  different  conditions. 
“Of  course,  if  we  went  upon  the  floor,  I 
shouldn’t  wish  it  to  be  known  at  all, 
though  foreigners  can  do  almost  anything 
they  like.” 

“ Really,”  said  Colville,  “ when  it  comes 
to  that,  I don’t  see  any  harm  in  it.” 

“ And  you  say  go  ?” 

“ I say  whatever  you  say.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  looked  from  him  to  Imo- 
gene. “I  don’t  either,”  she  said  finally, 
and  they  understood  that  she  meant  the 
harm  which  he  had  not  seen. 

“Which  of  us  has  been  so  good  as  to 
deserve  this  ?”  asked  Colville. 

“Oh,  you  have  all  been  good,”  she 
said.  “We  shall  go  in  masks  and  domi- 
noes,” she  continued.  “Nothing  will 
happen ; and  who  should  know  us  if  any- 
thing did  ?”  They  had  received  tickets 
to  the  great  Borghese  ball,  which  is  still 
a fashionable  and  desired  event  of  the  Car- 
nival to  foreigners  in  Florence;  but  their 
preconceptions  of  the  veglione  threw  into 
the  shade  the  entertainment  which  the 
gentlemen  of  Florence  offer  to  favored 
sojourners. 

“Come,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  “you  must 
go  with  us  and  help  us  choose  our  domi- 
noes.” 

A prudent  woman  does  not  do  an  impru- 
dent thing  by  halves.  Effie  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  veglione  too,  and  she 
went  with  them  to  the  shop  where  they 
were  to  hire  their  dominoes.  It  would  be 
so  much  more  fun,  Mrs.  Bowen  said,  to 
choose  the  dresses  in  the  shop  than  to 
have  them  sent  home  for  you  to  look  at. 
Effie  was  to  be  in  black;  Imogene  was  to 
have  a light  blue  domino,  and  Mrs.  Bow- 


en chose  a purple  one:  even  where  their 
faces  were  not  to  be  seen  they  consider- 
ed their  complexions  in  choosing  the  col- 
ors. If  you  happened  to  find  a friend,  and 
wanted  to  unmask,  you  would  not  want 
to  look  horrid.  The  shop  people  took  the 
vividest  interest  in  it  all,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  thing  to  them,  and  these  were  the 
first  foreigners  they  had  ever  served  with 
masks  and  dominoes.  They  made  Mrs. 
Bowen  and  Imogene  go  into  an  inner 
room  and  come  out  for  the  mystification 
of  Colville,  hulking  about  in  the  front 
shop  with  his  mask  and  domino  on. 

“Which  is  which?”  the  ladies  both 
challenged  him,  in  the  mask’s  convention- 
al falsetto,  when  they  came  out. 

With  a man’s  severe  logic  he  distin- 
guished them  according  to  their  silks; 
but  there  had  been  time  for  them  to  think 
of  changing,  and  they  took  off  their  masks 
to  laugh  in  his  face. 

They  fluttered  so  airily  about  among 
the  pendent  masks  and  dominoes,  from 
which  they  shook  a ghostly  perfume  of 
old  carnivals,  that  his  heart  leaped. 

“Ah,  you'll  never  be  so  fascinating 
again!”  he  cried.  He  wanted  to  take 
them  in  his  arms,  they  were  both  so  de- 
licious; a man  has  still  only  that  prim- 
itive way  of  expressing  his  supreme  satis- 
faction in  women.  “Now,  which  am  I ?” 
he  demanded  of  them,  and  that  made  them 
laugh  again.  He  had  really  put  his  arm 
about  Effie. 

“Do  you  think  you  will  know  your 
papa  at  the  veglione?”  asked  one  of  the 
shop-women,  with  a mounting  interest  in 
the  amiable  family  party. 

They  all  laughed;  the  natural  mistake 
seemed  particularly  droll  to  Imogene. 

“Come,”  cried  Mrs.  Bowen;  “it’s  time 
we  should  be  going.” 

That  was  true;  they  had  passed  so  long 
a time  in  the  shop  that  they  did  not  feel 
justified  in  seriously  attempting  to  beat 
down  the  price  of  their  dresses.  They  took 
them  at  the  first  price.  The  woman  said 
with  reason  that  it  was  Carnival,  and  she 
could  get  her  price  for  the  things. 

They  went  to  the  veglione  at  eleven,  the 
ladies  calling  for  Colville,  as  before,  in 
Mrs.  Bowen's  carriage.  He  felt  rather 
sheepish,  coming  out  of  his  room  in  his 
mask  and  domino,  but  the  corridors  of  the 
hotel  were  empty,  and  for  the  most  part 
dark ; there  was  no  one  up  but  the  porter, who 
wished  him  a pleasant  time  in  as  matter-of- 
fact  fashion  as  if  he  were  going  out  to  an 
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evening  party  in  his  dress-coat.  His  spirits 
mounted  in  the  atmosphere  of  adventure 
which  the  ladies  diffused  about  them  in  the 
carriage ; Effie  Bowen  laughed  aloud  when 
he  entered,  in  childish  gayety  of  heart. 

The  narrow  streets  roared  with  the 
wheels  of  cabs  and  carriages  coming  and 
going;  the  street  before  the  theatre  was  so 
packed  that  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  reach  the  door.  Masks  were  pass- 
ing in  and  out;  the  nervous  joy  of  the  la- 
dies expressed  itself  in  a deep-drawn  quiv- 
ering sigh.  Their  carriage  door  was  open- 
ed by  a servant  of  the  theatre,  who  wished 
them  a pleasant  veglione,  and  the  next 
moment  they  were  in  the  crowded  vesti- 
bule, where  they  paused  a moment,  to  let 
Imogene  and  Effie  really  feel  that  they 
were  part  of  a masquerade. 

“ Now,  keep  all  together,”  said  Mrs.  Bow- 
en, as  they  passed  through  the  inner  door 
of  the  vestibule,  and  the  brilliantly  light- 
ed theatre  flashed  its  colors  and  splendors 
upon  them.  The  floor  of  the  pit  had  been 
levelled  to  that  of  the  stage,  which,  stripped 
of  the  scenic  apparatus,  opened  vaster 
spaces  for  the  motley  crew  already  eddying 
over  it  in  the  waltz.  The  boxes,  tier  over 
tier,  blazed  with  the  light  of  candelabra 
which  added  their  sparkle  to  that  of  the 
gas  jets. 

“You  and  Effie  go  before,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen  to  Imogene.  She  made  them  take 
hands  like  children,  and  mechanically 
passed  her  own  hand  through  Colville’s 

arm. 

A mask  in  red  from  head  to  foot  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  party,  and  began  to  make 
love  to  her  in  excellent  pantomime. 

Colville  was  annoyed.  He  asked  her 
if  he  should  tell  the  fellow  to  take  himself 
off. 

“Not  on  any  account!”  she  answered. 
“It’s  perfectly  delightful.  It  wouldn’t 
be  the  veglione  without  it.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  good  acting  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  it's  remarkable  for  any- 
thing but  its  fervor,”  said  Colville. 

“ I should  like  to  see  you  making  love 
to  some  lady,  ” she  rejoined,  mischievously. 

“I  will  make  love  to  you,  if  you  like,” 
he  said,  but  he  felt  in  an  instant  that  his 
joke  was  in  bad  taste. 

They  went  the  round  of  the  theatre. 
“That  is  Prince  Strozzi,  Imogene,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  leaning  forward  to  whisper 
to  the  girl.  She  pointed  out  other  people 
of  historic  and  aristocratic  names  in  the 
boxes,  where  there  was  a democracy  of 
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beauty  among  the  ladies,  all  painted  and 
powdered  to  the  same  marquise  effect. 

On  the  floor  were  gentlemen  in  evening 
dress  without  masks,  and  here  and  there 
ladies  waltzing  who  had  masks  but  no 
dominoes.  But  for  the  most  part  people 
were  in  costume;  the  theatre  flushed  and 
flowered  in  gay  variety  of  tint  that  teased 
the  eye  with  its  flow  through  the  dance. 

Mrs.  Bowen  had  circumscribed  the  ad- 
venture so  as  to  exclude  dancing  from  it. 
Imogene  was  not  to  dance.  One  might 
go  to  the  veglione  and  look  on  from  a box ; 
if  one  ventured  further  and  went  on  the 
floor,  decidedly  one  was  not  to  dance. 

This  was  thoroughly  understood  before- 
hand, and  there  were  to  be  no  petitions 
or  murmurs  at  the  theatre.  They  found 
a quiet  corner,  and  sat  down  to  look  on. 

The  mask  in  red  followed,  and  took  his 
place  at  a little  distance,  where,  whenever 
Mrs.  Bowen  looked  that  way,  he  continued 
to  protest  his  passion. 

“You’re  sure  he  doesn’t  bore  you?” 
suggested  Colville. 

“ No,  indeed.  He’s  very  amusing.” 

'“Oh,  all  right!” 

The  waltz  ceased ; the  whirling  and  wind- 
ing confusion  broke  into  an  irregular 
jstreamingliither  and  thither,  up  and  down. 
They  began  to  pick  out  costumes  and 
characters  that  interested  them.  Clowns 
in  white,  with  big  noses,  and  harlequins 
in  their  motley,  with  flat  black  masks, 
abounded.  There  were  some  admirable 
grasshoppers  in  green,  with  long  antennae 
quivering  from  their  foreheads.  Two  or 
three  Mephistos  reddened  through  the 
crowd.  Several  knights  in  armor  got 
about  with  difficulty,  apparently  burdened 
by  their  greaves  and  breastplates. 

A group  of  leaping  and  dancing  masks 
gathered  around  a young  man  in  evening 
dress,  with  long  hair,  who  stood  leaning 
against  a pillar  near  them,  and  wTho  un- 
derwent their  mockeries  with  a smile  of 
patience,  half  amused,  half  tormented. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  baiting  him, 
and  were  looking  about  for  other  prey, 
the  red  mask  redoubled  his  show  of  devo- 
tion to  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  the  other  masks 
began  to  flock  round  and  approve. 

“Oh,  now,”  she  said,  with  a little  em- 
barrassed laugh,  in  which  there  was  no 
displeasure,  “ I think  you  may  ask  him  to 
go  away.  But  don’t  be  harsh  with  him,” 
she  added,  at  a brusque  movement  which 
Colville  made  toward  the  mask. 

“Oh,  why  should  I be  harsh  with  him  ? 
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We’re  not  rivals.”  This  was  not  in 
good  taste  either,  Colville  felt.  “Besides, 
I’m  an  Italian  too,”  he  said,  to  retrieve 
himself.  He  made  a few  paces  toward  the 
mask,  and  said  in  a low  tone,  with  gentle 
suggestion,  “Madame  finds  herself  a little 
incommoded.” 

The  mask  threw  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  burlesque  despair,  bowed  low  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  in  token  of  submission, 
and  vanished  into  the  crowd.  The  rest 
dispersed  with  cries  of  applause. 

“How  very  prettily  you  did  it,  both  of 
you!”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “I  begin  to  be- 
lieve you  are  an  Italian,  Mr.  Colville.  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  you.” 

“ You  weren’t  afraid  of  Atm.” 

“ Oh,  he  was  a real  Italian.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  mamma  is  getting 
all  the  good  of  the  veglione,”  said  Effie,  in 
a plaintive  murmur.  The  well-disciplined 
child  must  have  suffered  deeply  before  she 
lifted  this  seditious  voice. 

“Why,  so  I am,  Effie,”  answered  her 
mother,  “and  I don't  think  it’s  fair  my- 
self. » What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?” 

“I  should  like  something  to  eat,”  said 
the  child. 

“So  should  I,”  said  Colville.  “That's 
reparation  your  mother  owes  us  all.  Let’s 
make  her  take  us  and  get  us  something. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  an  ice,  Miss  Graham  ?” 

“Yes,  an  ice,”  said  Imogene,  with  an 
effect  of  adding,  “nothing  more  for 
worlds,”  that  made  Colville  laugh.  She 
rose  slowly,  like  one  in  a dream,  and  cast 
a look  as  impassioned  as  a look  could  be 
made  through  a mask  on  the  scene  she  was 
leaving  behind  her.  The  band  was  play- 
ing a waltz  again,  and  the  wide  floor  swam 
with  circling  couples. 

The  corridor  where  the  tables  were  set 
was  thronged  with  people,  who  were  drink- 
ing beer  and  eating  cold  beef  and  boned 
turkey  and  slices  of  huge  round  sausages. 
“ Oh,  how  can  they?”  cried  the  girl,  shud- 
dering. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  so  ethereal- 
minded  about  these  things,”  said  Colville. 
“I  thought  you  didn’t  object  to  the  salad 
at  Madame  Uccelli's.” 

“Oh,  but  at  the  veglione!”  breathed  the 
girl  for  all  answer.  He  laughed  again ; 
but  Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  laugh  with  him: 
he  wondered  why. 

When  they  returned  to  their  corner  in 
the  theatre  they  found  a mask  in  a black 
domino  there,  who  made  place  for  them, 
and  remained  standing  near.  They  be- 


gan talking  freely  and  audibly,  as  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  incorrigibly  do  in  It- 
aly, where  their  tongue  is  all  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

“ Really,”  said  Colville,  “ I think  I shall 
stifle  in  this  mask.  If  you  ladies  will  do 
what  you  can  to  surround  me  and  keep 
me  secret,  I’ll  take  it  off  a moment.” 

“I  believe  I will  join  you,  Mr.  Col- 
ville,” said  the  mask  near  them.  He 
pushed  up  his  little  visor  of  silk,  and  dis- 
covered the  mild,  benignant  features  of 
Mr.  Waters. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  cried  Colville. 

Mrs.  Bowen  was  apparently  too  much 
shocked  to  say  anything. 

“ You  didn't  expect  to  meet  me  here  ?” 
asked  the  old  man,  as  if  otherwise  it  should 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
After  that  they  could  only  unite  in  sup- 
pressing their  astonishment.  “It's  ex- 
tremely interesting,”  he  went  on,  “ex- 
tremely! I've  been  here  ever  since  the 
exercises  began,  and  I have  not  only  been 
very  greatly  amused,  but  greatly  instruct- 
ed. It  seems  to  me  the  key  to  a great 
many  anomalies  in  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  people.” 

If  Mr.  Waters  took  this  philosophical 
tone  about  the  Carnival,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  Colville  to  take  any  other. 

“And  have  you  been  able  to  divine 
from  what  you  have  seen  here,”  he  asked, 
gravely,  “ the  grounds  of  Savonarola's  ob- 
jection to  the  Carnival  ?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  old  man,  prompt- 
ly. “I  have  seen  nothing  but  the  most 
harmless  gayety  throughout  the  evening.” 

Colville  hung  his  head.  He  remem- 
bered reading  once  in  a passage  from 
Swedenborg  that  the  most  celestial  an- 
gels had  scarcely  any  power  of  perceiving 
evil. 

“Why  aren't  you  young  people  dan- 
cing ?”  asked  Mr.  Waters,  in  a cheerful 
general  way  of  Mrs.  Bowen's  party. 

Colville  was  glad  to  break  the  silence. 
“ Mrs.  Bowen  doesn't  approve  of  dancing 
at  vegliones.” 

“No? — why  not?”  inquired  the  old  man, 
with  invincible  simplicity. 

Mrs.  Bowen  smiled  her  pretty,  small 
smile  below  her  mask. 

“The  company  is  apt  to  be  rather  mix- 
ed,” she  said,  quietly. 

“Yes,”  pursued  Mr.  Waters;  “ but  you 
could  dance  with  one  another.  The  com- 
pany seems  very  well-behaved.” 

“ Oh,  quite  so,”  Mrs.  Bowen  assented. 
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c<  Shortly  after  I came,”  said  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, 4 4 one  of  the  masks  asked  me  to  dance. 
I was  really  sorry  that  my  age  and  tradi- 
tions forbade  my  doing  so.  I tried  to 
explain,  but  I’m  afraid  I didn’t  make  my- 
self quite  clear.” 

“Probably  it  passed  for  a joke  with 
her,”  said  Colville,  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing. 

“Ah,  very  likely;  but  I shall  always 
feel  that  my  impressions  of  the  Carnival 
would  have  been  more  definite  if  I could 
have  danced.  Now,  if  I were  a young  man 
like  you — ” 

Imogene  turned  and  looked  at  Colville 
through  the  eye-holes  of  her  mask;  even 
in  that  sort  of  isolation  he  thought  her 
eyes  expressed  surprise. 

“It  never  occurred  to  you  before  that  I 
was  a young  man,”  he  suggested,  gravely. 

She  did  not  reply. 

After  a little  interval, 44  Imogene,”  asked 
Mrs.  Bowen,  “ would  you  like  to  dance  ?” 

Colville  was  astonished.  44  The  vegli- 
one  has  gone  to  your  head,  Mrs.  Bowen,” 
he  tacitly  made  his  comment.  She  had 
spoken  to  Imogene,  but  she  glanced  at 
him  as  if  she  expected  him  to  be  grateful 
to  her  for  this  stroke  of  liberality. 

“What  would  be  the  use?”  returned 
the  girl. 

Colville  rose.  44  After  my  performance 
in  the  Lancers,  I can't  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  but  I really  do  know  how  to 
waltz.”  He  had  but  to  extend  his  arms, 
and  she  was  hanging  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  they  were  whirling  away  through  a 
long  orbit  of  delight  to  the  girl. 

“Oh,  why  have  you  let  me  do  you 
such  injustice  ?”  she  murmured,  intensely. 
44 1 never  shall  forgive  myself.” 

44  It  grieved  me  that  you  shouldn’t  have 
divined  that  I was  really  a magnificent 
dancer  in  disguise,  but  I bore  it  as  best  I 
could,”  said  Colville,  really  amused  at  her 
seriousness.  “ Perhaps  you’ll  find  out  aft- 
er a while  that  I’m  not  an  old  fellow  either, 
but  only  a 4 Lost  Youth.’  ” 

“ Hush,”  she  said;  “I  don’t  like  to  hear 
you  talk  so.” 

“How?” 

44 About — age!”  she  answered.  44 It 

makes  me  feel — Don’t  to-night!” 

Colville  laughed.  “It  isn’t  a fact 
that  my  blinking  is  going  to  change  mate- 
rially. You  had  better  make  the  most  of 
me  as  a lost  youth.  I'm  old  enough  to  be 
two  of  them.” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  as  they  wound 
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up  and  down  through  the  other  orbing 
couples  he  remembered  the  veglione  of 
seventeen  years  before,  when  he  had  dream- 
ed through  the  waltz  with  the  girl  who 
jilted  him ; she  was  very  docile  and  sub- 
missive that  night;  he  believed  afterward 
that  if  he  had  spoken  frankly  then,  she 
would  not  have  refused  him.  But  he  had 
veiled  his  passion  in  words  and  phrases 
that,  taken  in  themselves,  had  no  meaning 
— that  neither  committed  him  nor  claimed 
her.  He  could  not  help  it;  he  had  not 
the  courage  at  any  moment  to  risk  the  loss 
of  her  forever,  till  it  was  too  late,  till  he 
must  lose  her. 

“Do  you  believe  in  pre-existence  ?”  he 
demanded  of  Imogene. 

“Oh  yes!”  she  flashed  back.  “This 
very  instant  it  was  just  as  if  I had  been 
here  before,  long  ago.” 

44  Dancing  with  me  ?” 

“ With  you  ? Yes — yes— I think  so.” 

He  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
she  was  making  herself  believe  what  she 
said,  and  that  she  had  not  lived  long 
enough  to  know  this. 

4 4 Then  you  remember  what  I said  to 
you — tried  to  say  to  you— that  night  ?” 
Through  one  of  those  psychological  jug- 
gles which  we  all  practice  with  ourselves 
at  times,  it  amused  him,  it  charmed  him, 
to  find  her  striving  to  realize  this  past. 

“No;  it  was  so  long  ago.  What  was 
it  ?”  she  whispered,  dreamily. 

A turn  of  the  waltz  brought  them  near 
Mrs.  Bowen ; her  mask  seemed  to  wear  a 
dumb  reproach.  He  began  to  be  weary ; 
one  of  the  differences  between  youth  and 
later  life  is  that  the  latter  wearies  so  soon 
of  any  given  emotion. 

“ Ah,  I can’t  remember,  either!  Aren’t 
you  getting  rather  tired  of  the  waltz  and 
me  ?” 

44 Oh  no;  go  on!”  she  deeply  murmur- 
ed. 44  Try  to  remember.” 

The  long,  pulsating  stream  of  the  music 
broke  and  fell.  The  dancers  crookedly 
dispersed  in  wandering  lines.  She  took 
his  arm ; he  felt  her  heart  leap  against  it; 
those  innocent,  trustful  throbs  upbraided 
him.  At  the  same  time  his  own  heart 
beat  with  a sort  of  fond,  protecting  ten- 
derness; he  felt  the  witchery  of  his  pow- 
er to  make  this  young,  radiant,  and  beauti- 
ful creature  hang  flattered  and  bewildered 
on  his  talk;  he  liked  the  compassionate 
worship  with  which  his  tacit  confidence 
had  inspired  her,  even  while  he  was  not 
without  some  satirical  sense  of  the  crude 
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sort  of  heart-broken  hero  he  must  be  in 
the  fancy  of  a girl  of  her  age. 

“Let  us  go  and  walk  in  the  corridor 
a moment,”  he  said.  But  they  walked 
there  till  the  alluring  melancholy  music 
of  the  waltz  began  again.  In  a mutual 
caprice,  they  rejoined  the  dance. 

It  came  into  his  head  to  ask,  “ Who  is 
he¥}  and  as  he  had  got  past  denying  him- 
self anything,  he  asked  it. 

“He?  What  he?” 

“He  that  Mrs.  Bowen  thought  might 
object  to  your  seeing  the  Carnival  ?” 

“Oh!— oh  yes!  That  was  the  not  im- 
possible he.” 

“Is  that  all ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  he’s  not  even  the  not  improb- 
able he  ?” 

“ No,  indeed.” 

They  waltzed  in  silence.  Then,  “Why 
did  you  ask  me  that  ?”  she  murmured. 

“ I don’t  know.  Was  it  such  a strange 
question  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  You  ought  to.” 

“Yes,  if  it  was  wrong,  I’m  old  enough 
to  know  better.” 

“You  promised  not  to  say  ‘old’  any 
more.” 

“Then  I suppose  I mustn’t.  But  you 
mustn’t  get  me  to  ignore  it,  and  then 
laugh  at  me  for  it.” 

“Oh!”  she  reproached  him,  “you  think 
I could  do  that  ?” 

“ You  could  if  it  was  you  who  were  here 
with  me  once  before.” 

“ Then  I know  I wasn’t.” 

Again  they  were  silent,  and  it  was  he  who 
spoke  first.  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
why  you  object  to  the  interdicted  topic  ?” 

“ Because — because  I like  every  time  to 
be  perfect  in  itself.” 

“Oh ! And  this  wouldn’t  be  perfect  in 
itself  if  I were — not  so  young  as  some  peo- 
ple ?” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that.  No;  but  if  you 
didn’t  mention  it,  no  one  else  would  think 
of  it  or  care  for  it.” 

“Did  any  one  ever  accuse  you  of  flat- 
tering, Miss  Graham  ?” 

“ Not  till  now.  And  you  are  unjust.” 

“Well,  I withdraw  the  accusation.” 

“And  will  you  ever  pretend  such  a 
thing  again  ?” 

“ Oh,  never!” 

“Then  I have  your  promise.” 

The  talk  was  light  word-play,  such  as 
depends  upon  the  talker’s  own  mood  for 
its  point  or  its  pointlessness.  Between 


two  young  people  of  equal  years  it  might 
have  had  meanings  to  penetrate,  to  sigh 
over,  to  question.  Colville  found  it  deli- 
cious to  be  pursued  by  the  ingenuous  fer- 
vor of  this  young  girl,  eager  to  vindicate 
her  sincerity  in  prohibiting  him  from  his 
own  ironical  depreciation.  Apparently, 
she  had  a sentimental  mission  of  which 
he  was  the  object : he  was  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  unnecessarily  morbid ; he  was 
to  be  cheered  up,  to  be  kept  in  heart. 

“I  must  believe  in  you  after  this,”  he 
said,  wflth  a smile  which  his  mask  hid. 

“ Thanks,”  she  breathed.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  her  hand  closed  convulsively 
upon  his  in  their  light  clasp. 

The  pressure  sent  a real  pang  to  his 
heart.  It  forced  her  name  from  his  lips. 
“ Imogene  1 Ah,  I’ve  no  right  to  call  you 
that.” 

“Yes.” 

“From  this  out  I promise  to  be  twenty 
years  younger.  But  no  one  is  to  know  it 
but  you.  Do  you  think  you  will  know 
it?  I shouldn’t  like  to  keep  the  secret  to 
myself  altogether.” 

“No;  I will  help  you.  It  shall  be  our 
secret.” 

She  gave  a low  laugh  of  delight.  He 
convinced  himself  that  she  had  entered 
into  the  light  spirit  of  banter  in  which  he 
believed  that  he  was  talking. 

The  music  ceased  again.  He  whirled 
her  to  the  seat  where  he  had  left  Mrs. 
Bowen.  She  was  not  there,  nor  the  others. 

Colville  felt  the  meanness  of  a man  who 
has  betrayed  his  trust,  and  his  self-con- 
tempt was  the  sharper  because  the  trust 
had  been  as  tacit  and  indefinite  as  it  was 
generous.  The  effect  of  Mrs.  Bowen's  ab- 
sence was  as  if  she  had  indignantly  flown, 
and  left  him  to  the  consequences  of  his 
treachery. 

He  sat  down  rather  blankly  with  Imo- 
gene to  wait  for  her  return;  it  was  the 
only  thing  they  could  do. 

It  had  grown  very  hot.  The  air  was 
thick  with  dust.  The  lights  burned 
through  it  as  through  a fog. 

“I  believe  I will  take  off  my  mask,” she 
said.  “ I can  scarcely  breathe.” 

“No,  no,”  protested  Colville;  “that 
won’t  do.” 

“ I feel  faint,”  she  gasped. 

His  heart  sank.  “Don’t,”  he  said,  in- 
coherently. “Come  with  me  into  the  ves- 
tibule, and  get  a breath  of  air.” 

He  had  almost  to  drag  her  through  the 
crowd,  but  in  the  vestibule  she  revived, 
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and  they  returned  to  their  place  again. 
He  did  not  share  the  easy  content  with 
which  she  recognized  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“Why,  they  must  be  lost.  But  isn’t 
it  perfect,  sitting  here  and  watching  the 
maskers  ?” 

“Perfect,”  said  Colville,  distractedly. 

“Don’t  you  like  to  make  romances 
about  the  different  ones  ?” 

It  was  on  Colville’s  tongue  to  say  that 
he  had  made  all  the  romances  he  wished 
for  that  evening,  but  he  only  answered, 
“Oh,  very.” 

“Poor  Mrs.  Bowen,”  laughed  the  girl. 
“It  will  be  such  a joke  on  her,  with  her 
punctilious  notions,  getting  lost  from  her 
protegee  at  a Carnival  ball ! I shall  tell 
every  one.” 

“Oh  no,  don’t,”  said  Colville,  in  horror 
that  his  mask  scarcely  concealed. 

“Why  not?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  at  all  the  thing.” 

“Why,  are  you  becoming  European- 
ized too?”  she  demanded.  “I  thought 
you  went  in  for  all  sorts  of  unconvention- 
alities. Recollect  your  promise.  You 
must  be  as  impulsive  as  I am.” 

Colville,  staring  anxiously  about  in  ev- 
ery direction,  made  for  the  first  time  the 
reflection  that  most  young  girls  probably 
conform  to  the  proprieties  without  in  the 
least  knowing  why. 

“Do  you  think,”  he  asked,  in  despera- 
tion, “that  you  would  be  afraid  to  be  left 
here  a moment  while  I went  about  in  the 
crowd  and  tried  to  find  them  ?” 

“ Not  at  all,  ” she  said.  But  she  added : 
“ Don’t  be  gone  long.” 

“Oh  no,”  he  answered,  pulling  off  his 
mask.  “Be  sure  not  to  move  from  here 
on  any  account.” 

He  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
that  buffeted  him  from  side  to  side  as  he 
struck  against  its  masses.  The  squeaking 
and  gibbering  masks  mocked  in  their  fal- 
setto at  his  wild-eyed,  naked  face  thrust- 
ing hither  and  thither  among  them. 

“I  saw  your  lady  wife  with  another 
gentleman, ’’cried  one  of  them,  in  a subtle 
misinterpretation  of  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
traction. 

The  throng  had  immensely  increased; 
the  clowns  and  harlequins  ran  shrieking 
up  and  down,  and  leaped  over  one  anoth- 
er’s heads. 

It  was  useless.  He  went  back  to  Imo- 
gene  with  a heart-sickening  fear  that  she 
too  might  have  vanished. 
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But  she  was  still  there. 

“You  ought  to  have  come  sooner,” she 
said,  gayly.  “That  red  mask  has  been 
here  again.  He  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
make  love  to  me  this  time.  But  he  didn’t. 
If  you'd  been  here  you  might  have  asked 
him  where  Mrs.  Bowen  was.” 

Colville  sat  down.  He  had  done  what 
he  could  to  mend  the  matter,  and  the  time 
had  come  for  philosophical  submission.  It 
was  now  his  duty  to  keep  up  Miss  Graham’s 
spirits.  They  were  both  Americans,  and 
from  the  national  stand-point  he  was  sim- 
ply the  young  girl’s  middle-aged  bachelor 
friend.  There  was  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion for  him  to  beat  his  breast  about. 

“Well,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  wait  for 
them,” he  said. 

4 4 Oh  yes,” she  answered,  easily.  4 1 They’ll 
be  sure  to  come  back  in  the  course  of  time.” 

They  waited  a half-hour,  talking  some- 
what at  random,  and  still  the  others  did 
not  come.  But  the  red  mask  came  again. 
He  approached  Colville,  and  said,  politely, 

“La  signora  e partita.” 

“The  lady  gone  ?”  repeated  Colville,  tak- 
ing this  to  be  part  of  the  red  mask’s  joke. 

“La  bambina  pareva  poco  bene.” 

“The  little  one  not  well  ?”  echoed  Col- 
ville again,  rising.  4 4 Are  you  joking  ?” 

The  mask  made  a deep  murmur  of  po- 
lite deprecation.  “I  am  not  capable  of 
such  a thing  in  a serious  affair.  Perhaps 
you  know  me  ?”  he  said,  taking  off  his 
mask;  and  in  further  sign  of  good  faith 
he  gave  the  name  of  a painter  sufficiently 
famous  in  Florence. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  and  thank  you,” 
said  Colville.  He  had  no  need  to  speak 
to  Imogene ; her  hand  was  already  trem- 
bling on  his  arm. 

They  drove  home  in  silence  through 
the  white  moonlight  of  the  streets,  filled 
everywhere  with  the  gay  voices  and  fig- 
ures of  the  Carnival. 

Mrs.  Bowen  met  them  at  the  door  of 
her  apartment,  and  received  them  with  a 
manner  that  justly  distributed  the  respon- 
sibility and  penalty  for  their  escapade. 
Colville  felt  that  a meaner  spirit  would 
have  wreaked  its  displeasure  upon  the 
girl  alone.  She  made  short,  quiet  an- 
swers to  all  his  eager  inquiries.  Most 
probably  it  was  some  childish  indisposi- 
tion ; Effie  had  been  faint.  No,  he  need 
not  go  for  the  doctor.  Mr.  Waters  had 
called  the  doctor,  who  had  just  gone 
away.  There  was  nothing  else  that  he 
could  do  for  her.  She  dropped  her  eyes, 
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and  in  everything  but  words  dismissed 
him.  She  would  not  even  remain  with 
him  till  he  could  decently  get  himself  out 
of  the  house.  She  left  Imogene  to  receive 
his  adieux,  feigning  that  she  heard  Effie 
calling. 

“I’m-rm  very  sorry,”  faltered  the 
girl,  “that  we  didn’t  go  back  to  her  at 
once.” 

“Yes;  I was  to  blame,”  answered  the 
humiliated  hero  of  her  Carnival  dream. 
The  clinging  regret  with  which  she  kept 
his  hand  at  parting  scarcely  consoled  him 
for  what  had  happened. 

“I  will  come  round  in  the  morning,” 
he  said.  “ I must  know  how  Effie  is.” 

“Yes;  come.” 

X. 

Colville  went  to  Palazzo  Pinti  next  day 
with  the  feeling;  that  he  was  defying  Mrs. 
Bowen.  Upon  a review  of  the  facts  he 
could  not  find  himself  so  very  much  to 
blame  for  the  occurrences  of  the  night 
before,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  prove 
to  his  reason  that  Mrs.  Bowen  had  resent- 
ed his  behavior.  She  had  not  made  a 
scene  of  any  sort  when  he  came  in  with 
Imogene;  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
excuse  herself,  and  should  wish  to  be  with 
her  sick  child:  she  had  done  really  no- 
thing. But  when  a woman  has  done  no- 
thing she  fills  the  soul  of  the  man  whose 
conscience  troubles  him  with  an  instinct- 
ive apprehension.  There  is  then  no  safe- 
ty, his  nerves  tell  him,  except  in  bringing 
the  affair,  whatever  it  is,  to  an  early  is- 
sue— in  having  it  out  with  her.  Colville 
subdued  the  cowardly  impulse  of  his  own 
heart,  which  would  have  deceived  him 
with  the  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Bowen 
might  be  occupied  with  Effie,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  ask  for  Miss  Graham.  He 
asked  for  Mi’s.  Bowen,  and  she  came  in 
directly. 

She  smiled  in  the  usual  way,  and  gave 
her  hand,  as  she  always  did ; but  her  hand 
was  cold,  and  she  looked  tired,  though  she 
said  Effie  was  quite  herself  again,  and  had 
been  asking  for  him.  “Imogene  has  been 
telling  her  about  your  adventure  last 
night,  and  making  her  laugh.” 

If  it  had  been  Mrs.  Bowen’s  purpose  to 
mystify  him,  she  could  not  have  done  it 
more  thoroughly  than  by  this  bold  treat- 
ment of  the  affair.  He  bent  a puzzled 
gaze  upon  her.  “I’m  glad  any  of  you 
have  found  it  amusing,”  he  said ; “ I con- 
fess that  I couldn’t  let  myself  off  so  light- 
ly in  regard  to  it.”  She  did  not  reply, 


and  he  continued:  “The  fact  is,  I don't 
think  I behaved  very  well.  I abused 
your  kindness  to  Miss  Graham.” 

“Abused  my  kindness  to  Miss  Gra- 
ham ?” 

4 4 Yes.  When  you  allowed  her  to  dance 
at  the  veglione,  I ought  to  have  consid- 
ered that  you  were  stretching  a point.  I 
ought  to  have  taken  her  back  to  you  very 
soon,  instead  of  tempting  her  to  go  aud 
walk  with  me  in  the  corridor.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  “So  it  was 
you  who  proposed  it  ? Imogene  was  afraid 
that  she  had.  What  exemplary  young 
people  you  are!  The  way  each  of  you 
confesses  and  assumes  all  the  blame  would 
leave  the  severest  chaperon  without  a 
word.” 

Her  gayety  made  Colville  uncomforta- 
ble. He  said,  gravely,  “What  I blame 
myself  most  for  is  that  I was  not  there  to 
be  of  use  to  you  when  Effie — ” 

44  Oh,  you  mustn’t  think  of  that  at  all. 
Mr.  Waters  was  most  efficient.  My  ad- 
mirer in  the  red  mask  was  close  at  hand, 
and  between  them  they  got  Effie  out  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance.  I fancy 
most  people  thought  it  was  a Carnival 
joke.  Please  don’t  think  of  that  again.” 

Nothing  could  be  politer  than  all  this. 

“And  you  won’t  allow  me  to  punish 
myself  for  not  being  there  to  give  you 
even  a moral  support  ?” 

“Certainly  not.  As  I told  Imogene, 
young  people  will  be  young  people;  and 
I knew  how  fond  you  were  of  dancing.” 

Though  it  pierced  him,  Colville  could 
not  help  admiring  the  neatness  of  this 
thrust.  44 1 didn't  know  you  were  so  iron- 
ical, Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“ Ironical  ? Not  at  all.” 

44  Ah ! I see  I’m  not  forgiven.” 

4 4 I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  you 
mean.” 

Imogene  and  Effie  came  in.  The  child 
was  a little  pale,  and  willingly  let  him 
take  her  on  his  knee  and  lay  her  languid 
head  on  his  shoulder.  The  girl  had  not 
aged  overnight  like  himself  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
en ; she  looked  as  fresh  and  strong  as  yes- 
terday. 

“Miss  Graham,”  said  Colville,  “if  a 
person  to  whom  you  had  done  a deadly 
wrong  insisted  that  you  hadn't  done  any 
wrong  at  all,  should  you  consider  your- 
self forgiven  ?” 

“It  would  depend  upon  the  person,” 
said  the  girl,  with  innocent  liveliness, 
recognizing  the  extravagance ‘in  his  tone. 
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“Yes,”  he  said,  with  an  affected  pen- 
siveness, “so  very  much  depends  upon 
the  person  in  such  a case.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  rose.  “Excuse  me  a mo- 
ment; I will  be  back  directly.  Don't  get 
up,  please,”  she  said,  and  prevented  him 
with  a quick  withdrawal  to  another  room, 
which  left  upon  his  sense  the  impression 
of  elegant  grace,  and  a smile  and  sunny 
glance.  But  neither  had  any  warmth  in  it. 

Colville  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh. 
“Do  you  feel  very  much  used  up?”  he 
asked  Imogene. 

“Not  at  all,”  she  laughed.  “Do  you  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least.  My  veglione  hasn’t 
ended  yet.  I’m  still  practically  at  the  Per- 
gola. It’s  easy  to  keep  a thing  of  that  sort 
up  if  3tou  don’t  sleep  after  you  get  home.” 

“Didn’t  you  sleep?  I expected  to  lie 
awake  a long  time  thinking  it  over.  But 
I dropped  asleep  at  once.  I suppose  I 
was  very  tired.  I didn’t  even  dream.” 

“You  must  have  slept  hard.  You’re 
pretty  apt  to  dream  when  you’re  waking.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?” 

“Ah,  I’ve  noticed  when  you’ve  been 
talking  to  me.  Better  not!  It’s  a bad 
habit;  it  gives  you  false  views  of  things. 
I used—” 

“But  you  mustn’t  say  you  used  ! That’s 
forbidden  now.  Remember  your  prom- 
ise.” 

“ My  promise  ? What  promise  ?” 

“Oh,  if  you’ve  forgotten  already!” 

“ I remember.  But  that  was  last  night.” 

“No,  no!  It  was  for  all  time.  Why 
should  dreams  be  so  very  misleading  ? I 
think  there’s  ever  so  much  in  dreams.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  is  the  way  you  make 
people  talk  in  dreams.  It  isn't  strange 
that  you  should  talk  yourself,  but  that 
other  people  should  say  this  and  that 
when  you  aren't  at  all  expecting  what 
they  say.” 

“That’s  when  you’re  sleeping.  But 
when  you’re  waking,  you  make  people  say 
just  what  you  want.  And  that’s  why 
day  dreams  are  so  bad.  If  you  make  peo- 
ple say  what  you  want,  they  probably  don’t 
mean  it.” 

“Don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“Half  the  time.  Do  you  ever  have 
day-dreams  ?”  he  asked  Effie,  pressing  her 
cheek  against  his  own. 

“ I don't  know  what  they  are,”  she  mur- 
mured, with  a soft  little  note  of  polite  re- 
gret for  her  ignorance,  if  possibly  it  in- 
commoded him. 

“You  will,  by-and-by,”  he  said,  “and 


then  you  must  look  out  for  them.  They’re 
particularly  bad  in  this  air.  I had  one  of 
them  in  Florence  once  that  lasted  three 
months.  ” 

“What  was  it  about  ?”  asked  the  child. 

Imogene  involuntarily  bent  forward. 

“ Ah,  I can’t  tell  you  now.  She’s  try- 
ing to  hear  us.” 

“No,  no,”  protested  the  girl,  with  a 
laugh.  “I  was  thinking  of  something 
else.” 

“ Oh,  we  know  her,  don’t  we  ?”  he  said 
to  the  child,  with  a playful  appeal  to  that 
passion  for  the  joint  possession  of  a mys- 
tery which  all  children  have. 

“We  might  whisper  it,”  she  suggested. 

“ No;  better  wait  for  some  other  time.” 
They  were  sitting  near  a table  where  a 
pencil  and  some  loose  leaves  of  paper  lay. 
He  pulled  his  chair  a little  closer,  and 
with  the  child  still  upon  his  knee,  began 
to  scribble  and  sketch  at  random.  “ Ah, 
there’s  San  Miniato,”  he  said,  with  a glance 
from  the  window.  “ Must  get  its  outline 
in.  You’ve  heard  how  there  came  to  be  a 
church  up  there  ? No  ? Well,  it  shows 
the  sort  of  man  San  Miniato  really  was. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
he  gave  the  poor  pagans  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  They  first  threw  him  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  but  the 
moment  those  animals  set  eyes  on  him 
they  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use;  they  just 
lay  down  and  died.  Very  well ; then  the 
pagans  determined  to  see  what  effect  the 
axe  would  have  upon  San  Miniato ; but  as 
soon  as  they  struck  off  his  head  he  picked 
it  up,  set  it  back  on  his  shoulders  again, 
waded  across  the  Arno,  walked  up  the  hill, 
and  when  he  came  to  a convenient  little 
oratory  up  there  he  knelt  down  and  ex- 
pired. Isn’t  that  a pretty  good  story  ? 
It’s  like  fairies,  isn't  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  whispered  the  child. 

“ What  nonsense !”  said  Imogene.  “You 
made  it  up.” 

“Oh,  did  I ? Perhaps  I built  the  church 
that  stands  there  to  commemorate  the  fact. 
It’s  all  in  the  history  of  Florence.  Not 
in  all  histories;  some  of  them  are  too 
proud  to  put  such  stories  in,  but  I’m  going 
to  put  every  one  I can  find  into  the  his- 
tory I’m  writing  for  Eflie.  San  Miniato 
was  beheaded  where  the  church  of  Santa 
Candida  stands  now,  and  he  walked  all 
that  distance.” 

“Did  he  have  to  die  when  he  got  to  the 
oratory  ?”  asked  the  child,  with  gentle  re- 
gret. 
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“It  appeal's  so,”  said  Colville,  sketch- 
ing. “He  would  have  been  dead  by  this 
time,  anyway,  you  know.” 

“Yes,” she  reluctantly  admitted. 

“I  never  quite  like  those  things  either, 
Effie,”  he  said,  pressing  her  to  him. 
“There  were  people  cruelly  put  to  death 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  that  I 
can’t  help  feeling  would  be  alive  yet  if 
they  had  been  justly  treated.  There  are 
a good  many  fairy  stories  about  Florence; 
perhaps  they  used  to  be  true  stories:  the 
truth  seems  to  die  out  of  stories  after 
a while,  simply  because  people  stop  believ- 
ing them.  Saint  Ambrose  of  Milan  re- 
stored the  son  of  his  host  to  life  when  he 
came  down  here  to  dedicate  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni.  Then  there  was  another 
saint,  San  Zenobi,  who  worked  a very  pret- 
ty miracle  after  he  was  dead.  They  were 
carrying  his  body  from  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Repara- 
ta,  and  in  Piazza  San  Giovanni  his  bier 
touched  a dead  elm-tree  that  stood  there, 
and  the  tree  instantly  sprang  into  leaf 
and  flower,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter.  A great  many  people  took 
the  leaves  home  with  them,  and  a marble 
pillar  was  put  up  there,  with  a cross  and 
an  elm-tree  carved  on  it.  Oh,  the  case  is 
very  well  authenticated.” 

“I  shall  really  begin  to  think  you  be- 
lieve such  things,”  said  Imogene.  “Per- 
haps you  are  a Catholic.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  returned  to  the  room,  and 
sat  down. 

“There's  another  fairy  story,  prettier 
yet,”  said  Colville,  while  the  little  girl 
drew  a long  deep  breath  of  satisfaction 
and  expectation.  “You’ve  heard  of  the 
Buondelmonti  ?”  he  asked  Imogene. 

“Oh,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I'd  had  no- 
thing  but  the  Buondelmonti  dinned  into 
me  since  I came  to  Florence!”  she  answer- 
ed, in  lively  despair. 

“Ah,  this  happened  some  centuries  be- 
fore the  Buondelmonte  you’ve  been  bored 
with  was  born.  This  was  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto  of  the  Buondelmonti,  and  he  was 
riding  along  one  day  in  1003,  near  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato,  when  he  met  a cer- 
tain man  named  Ugo,  who  had  killed  one 
of  his  brothers.  Gualberto  stopped  and 
drew  his  sword ; Ugo  saw  no  other  chance 
of  escape,  and  he  threw  himself  face  down- 
ward on  the  ground,  with  his  arms  stretch- 
ed out  in  the  form  of  the  cross.  4 Gual- 
berto, remember  Jesus  Christ,  who  died 
upon  the  cross  praying  for  his  enemies.’ 


The  story  says  that  these  words  went  to 
Gualberto’s  heart;  he  got  down  from  his 
horse,  and  in  sign  of  pardon  lifted  his 
enemy  and  kissed  and  embraced  him. 
Then  they  went  together  into  the  church, 
and  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  the  figure 
bowed  its  head  in  sign  of  approval  and 
pleasure  in  Gualberto’s  noble  act  of  Chris- 
tian piety.” 

44 Beautiful!”  murmured  the  girl;  the 
child  only  sighed. 

44  Ah,  yes;  it’s  an  easy  matter  to  pick  up 
one’s  head  from  the  ground  and  set  it  back 
on  one’s  shoulders,  or  to  bring  the  dead 
to  life,  or  to  make  a tree  put  forth  leaves 
and  flowers  in  midwinter;  but  to  melt  the 
heart  of  a man  w’ith  forgiveness  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemy — that’s  a different 
thing;  that's  no  fairy  story;  that’s  a real 
miracle;  and  I believe  this  one  happened 
— it's  so  impossible.” 

44  Oh  yes,  it  must  have  happened,”  said 
the  girl. 

44  Do  you  think  it’s  so  very  hard  to  for- 
give, then  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Bowen,  gravely. 

“Oh,  not  for  ladies,”  replied  Colville. 

She  flushed,  and  her  eyes  shone  when 
she  glanced  at  him. 

“I’m  sorry  to  put  you  down,”  he  said 
to  the  child;  “but  I can’t  take  you  with 
me,  and  I must  be  going.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  ask  him  to  stay  to 
lunch;  he  thought  afterward  that  she 
might  have  relented  as  far  as  that  but  for 
the  last  little  thrust,  which  he  would  better 
have  spared. 

“Effie  dear,”  said  her  mother,  when 
the  door  closed  upon  Colville,  4 4 don’t  you 
think  you’d  better  lie  down  awhile  ? You 
look  so  tired.” 

44  Shall  I lie  down  on  the  sofa  here  ?” 

“No;  on  your  bed.” 

44  Well.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  Effie,”  said  Imogene, 
“and  see  that  you’re  nicely  tucked  in.” 

When  she  returned  alone,  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  sitting  where  she  had  left  her,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  moved.  “I  think 
Effie  will  drop  off  to  sleep, ’’she  said ; 4 4 she 
seems  drowsy.”  She  sat  down,  and  after 
a pensive  moment  continued,  “I  wonder 
what  makes  Mr.  Colville  seem  so  gloomy  ?” 

“Does  he  seem  gloomy?”  asked  Mrs. 
Bowen,  unsympathetically. 

“No,  not  gloomy  exactly.  But  differ- 
ent from  last  night.  I wish  people  could 
always  be  the  same!  He  was  so  gay  and 
full  of  spirits;  and  now  lie’s  so  self-ab- 
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sorbed.  He  thinks  you’re  offended  with 
him,  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“ I don’t  think  lie  was  very  much  trou- 
bled about  it.  I only  thought  he  was 
flighty  from  want  of  sleep.  At  your  age 
you  don’t  mind  the  loss  of  a night.” 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Colville  seems  so 
very  old  ?”  asked  Imogene,  anxiously. 

Mrs.  Bowen  appeared  not  to  have  heard 
her.  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  When  she  came  back,  “Isn't  it  al- 
most time  for  you  to  have  a letter  from 
home  ?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  no.  I had  one  from  mother 
day  before  yesterday.  What  made  you 
think  so?” 

“Imogene,”  interrupted  Mi’s.  Bowen, 
with  a sudden  excitement  which  she  tried 
to  control,  but  which  made  her  lips  trem- 
ble, and  break  a little  from  her  restraint, 
“you  know  that  I am  here  in  the  place 
of  your  mother,  to  advise  you  and  look 
after  you  in  every  way  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  Mrs.  Bowen,”  cried  the 
girl,  in  surprise. 

“It’s  a position  of  great  responsibility 
in  regard  to  a young  lady.  I can't  have 
anything  to  reproach  myself  with  after- 
ward.” 

“No.” 

“ Have  I always  been  kind  to  you,  and 
considerate  of  your  rights  and  your  free- 
dom ? Have  I ever  interfered  with  you 
in  any  way  that  you  think  I oughtn't  ?” 

“What  an  idea!  You’ve  been  loveli- 
ness itself,  Mrs.  Bowen!” 

“Then  I want  you  to  listen  to  me,  and 
answer  me  frankly,  and  not  suspect  my 
motives.” 

“Why,  how  could  I do  that?” 

“Never  mind!” cried  Mrs.  Bowen,  im- 
patiently, almost  angrily.  “People  can't 
help  their  suspicions!  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Morton  cares  for  you  ?” 

The  girl  hung  her  head. 

“Imogene,  answer  me!” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Imogene, 
coldly ; “ but  if  you’re  troubled  about  that, 
Mrs.  Bowen,  you  needn’t  be;  I don't  care 
anything  for  Mr.  Morton.” 

“If  I thought  you  were  becoming  in- 
terested in  any  one,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  write  to  your  mother  and  tell  her.” 

“Of  course;  I should  expect  you  to  do 
it.” 

“And  if  I saw  you  becoming  interest- 
ed in  any  one  in  a way  that  I thought 
would  make  you  unhappy,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  warn  you.” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Of  course,  I don't  mean  that  any  one 
would  knowingly  try  to  make  you  un- 
happy.” 

“No.” 

“Men  don’t  go  about  nowadays  trying 
to  break  girls’  hearts.  But  very  good  men 
can  be  thoughtless  and  selfish.” 

“Yes,  I understand  that,”  said  Imo- 
gene, in  a falling  accent. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  prejudice  you  against 
any  one.  I should  consider  it  very  wrong 
and  wicked.  Besides,  I don't  care  to  in- 
terfere with  you  to  that  degree.  You  are 
old  enough  to  see  and  judge  for  your- 
self.” 

Imogene  sat  silent,  passing  her  hand 
across  the  front  of  her  dress.  The  clock 
ticked  audibly  from  the  mantel. 

“I  will  not  have  it  left  to  me!” cried 
Mrs.  Bowen.  “It  is  hard  enough,  at 
any  rate.  Do  you  think  I like  to  speak 
to  you  ?” 

“No.” 

“Of  course  it  makes  me  seem  inhospi- 
table, and  distrustful,  and— detestable.” 

“I  never  thought  of  accusing  you,” 
said  the  girl,  slowly  lifting  her  eyes. 

“I  will  never,  never  speak  to  you  of  it 
again,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  “and  from  this 
time  forth  I insist  upon  your  feeling  just 
as  free  as  if  I hadn’t  spoken.”  She  trem- 
bled upon  the  verge  of  a sob,  from  which 
she  repelled  herself. 

Imogene  sat  still,  with  a sort  of  serious,, 
bewildered  look. 

“You  shall  have  every  proper  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  any  one  you  like.” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“And  I shall  be  only  too  gl-glad  to 
take  back  everything!” 

Imogene  sat  motionless  and  silent. 
Mrs.Bowen  broke  out  again  with  a sort  of 
violence:  the  years  teach  us  something 
of  self-control,  perhaps,  but  they  weaken 
and  unstring  the  nerves.  In  this  opposi- 
tion of  silence  to  silence,  the  woman  of 
the  world  was  no  match  for  the  inexperi- 
enced girl. 

“ Have  you  nothing  to  say,  Imo- 
gene ?” 

“I  never  thought  of  him  in  that  way  at 
all.  I don’t  know  what  to  say  yet.  It 
— confuses  me.  I — I can’t  imagine  it. 
But  if  you  think  that  he  is  trying  to 
amuse  himself — ” 

“ I never  said  that!” 

“No,  I know  it.” 

“He  likes  to  make  you  talk,  and  to 
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talk  with  you.  But  he  is  perfectly  idle 
here,  and — there  is  too  much  difference, 
every  way.  The  very  good  in  him  makes 
it  the  worse.  I suppose  that  after  talking 
with  him  every  one  else  seems  insipid.” 
u Yes.” 


Mrs.  Bowen  rose  and  ran  suddenly  from 
the  room. 

Imogene  remained  sitting  cold  and 
still. 

No  one  had  been  named  since  they 
spoke  of  Mr.  Morton. 


(Biiitor'a  fnstj  Cjjnir. 


IT  is  long  since  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New 
York  have  seen  a pleasanter  sight  than 
the  entry  of  the  French  ship  Isbre,  bringing 
the  Bartholdi  statue,  and  escorted  by  ships  of 
war  and  other  vessels  of  high  and  low  degree. 
The  June  day  was  one  of  sun  and  mist,  but  it 
was  not  gloomy  nor  threatening,  and  the 
drifts  of  vapor  only  softened  the  scene.  The 
Is&re  had  anchored  far  down  the  lower  bay, 
and  the  civic  dignitaries  and  the  members  of 
the  Pedestal  Committee  proceeded  at  an  early 
hour  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  French  offi- 
cers, and  the  waters  were  covered  with  large 
and  small  steamers  and  craft  of  every  kind  ail 
moving  in  the  same  direction. 

From  the  heights  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  upon 
Staten  Island,  at  the  point  where  the  Narrows 
— the  strait  between  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island — begins,  the  view  is  always  beautiful. 
Standing  upon  the  embankment  high  over  the 
fort,  the  spectator  sees  toward  the  north  the 
upper  harbor,  and  the  spires  of  the  two  cities, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  hung  in  air,  and 
dimly,  far  away,  the  line  of  the  Palisades 
over  the  Hudson  River.  Opposite,  looking 
eastward,  he  sees  the  level  wooded  shores 
of  Long  Island  opening  suddenly  toward  the 
south  from  the  Narrows  into  Gravesend  Bay, 
of  which  the  lower  point,  reaching  out  into 
the  lower  bay,  is  Coney  Island.  Toward  the 
south  lies  the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay,  with 
the  undulating  New  Jersey  heights  that 
stretch  airily  along  the  horizon,  tailing  sud- 
denly from  the  Highlands  to  the  long  point 
of  Sandy  Hook,  and  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
Coney  Island  he  sees  the  clear  line  of  the 
ocean. 

The  historic  associations  of  this  scene  are 
most  interesting,  from  the  hazy  traditions  of 
Vcrrazzano  to  the  anchoring  in  September, 
1609,  of  Henry  Hudson’s  Half -Moon , near 
where  the  Istre  anchored,  and  forward  to  the 
pageant  of  the  June  morning  of  this  year.  One 
hundred  and  nine  years  before,  in  the  same 
month,  the  British  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  with  Sir  William  Howe’s  army,  was 
anchored  in  the  same  waters.  Staten  Island 
itself  was  the  camp  for  his  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand  effective  men.  The  wooded  shores 
of  Long  Island  opposite  were  the  scene  of  the 
landing  and  the  march  to  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  Across  the  East  River,  where  now 
stretches  the  slender  line  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Washington’s  army  retired.  Aero** 


the  Hudson  River  it  still  fell  back,  until  upon 
the  hills  at  Morristown — dimly  surmised  from 
the  hills  of  Staten  Island — it  was  finally  en- 
camped. On  the  hottest  of  June  days,  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  ago,  the  loiterer  upon 
the  high  bluff  over  Fort  Wadsworth  might 
have  heard  the  faint  sound  of  the  guns  at 
Monmouth ; while  five  years  later  a spectator 
standing  upon  the  same  spot  looked  down 
upon  the  British  fleet  sailing  away  with  the 
British  army,  and  as  he  and  his  companions 
laughed  and  cheered  and  shouted  in  triumph, 
one  of  the  departing  seventy-fours  fired  a shot, 
which  fortunately  struck  the  bank  without 
damage. 

Still  a little  later,  through  the  Kill  von  Kali, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and  over  these 
same  waters,  passed  the  barge  of  George  Wash- 
ington, as  he  proceeded  to  New  York  to  take 
the  oath  as  President.  Here,  too,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  an  honor- 
able official  company,  arriving  on  the  canal- 
boat  from  Buffalo — our  Knickerbocker  Doge 
upon  his  Bucentoro — mingled  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Atlantic;  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Narrows,  where  now  the 
welcoming  fleet  of  the  Isdre,  harbinger  of 
peace,  is  entering,  the  Easy  Chair  saw  the 
fleet  of  Dupont  sailing  away  to  war. 

It  was  a fitting  scene,  by  natural  beauty  and 
by  historic  association,  for  the  aquatic  pageant 
of  this  year.  Prompt  ly  at  the  hour  the  steam- 
ers were  under  way.  The  air  was  still,  the 
water  smooth,  and  the  stately  procession 
moved  steadily  forward,  the  long  line  of  ships 
of  war,  surrounded  by  a vast  flotilla  of  steam 
craft,  all  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  swarming  with  people,  while 
from  every  part  of  the  advancing  mass  cheers 
and  bursts  of  music  broke  the  silence  of  the 
summer  day.  At  the  due  distance  below  the 
forts  at  the  Narrows,  the  war  ships  opened 
their  thunder  of  salutation,  and  as  they  passed 
between  the  shore  batteries  on  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island,  the  mighty  answering 
cannonades  roared  their  welcome,  and  the 
cities  and  the  country  for  many  a mile  around 
knew  that  the  French  alliance  of  a century 
ago  was  renewed  in  the  good-will  of  to-day. 

The  flotilla  swept  up  the  Narrows,  and  as 
it  approached  the  city,  the  Frenchmen  could 
see  tlie  pedestal  upon  Bedloe’s  Island,  over 
which  hung  in  amity  side  by  side  the  tricol- 
or and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  followed 
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the  military  procession  through  Broadway 
from  the  Battery  to  the  City  Hall;  then  the 
collation  and  the  speeches;  the  banquet  at 
Delmonico's,  and  the  excursions  and  the  din- 
ners and  the  receptions;  the  courteous  com- 
pliments and  satisfaction  of  the  French,  and 
the  good-natured  hilarity  of  the  Americans, 
who  always  treat  such  affairs  as  if  they  were  a 
little  ashamed  of  themselves.  A special  mes- 
sage of  thanks  from  the  French  government 
came  within  a day  or  two  after;  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  here . having  deposited 
her  fraternal  freight  upon  Bedloe’s  Island,  de- 
parted. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  also  the  World's  pop- 
ular subscription  toward  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  finish  the  pedestal  amounted 
to  more  than  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  modern  news- 
paper enterprises  of  the  kind  was  almost  com- 
pleted. The  sculptor  will  arrive  some  time 
during  the  summer,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  huge  statue  may  be  erected  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  problem  will  then  remain  to 
solve,  how  the  light  which  serves  as  a beacon 
may  als*>  illuminate  the  figure  of  Liberty. 

Whatever  the  solution  of  that  problem  may 
be,  and  however  serviceable  as  a pharos  the 
statue  may  prove,  it  will  be  the  most  unique 
memorial  in  the  world  of  international  senti- 
ment pur  et  simple. 

John  Adams’s  familiar  words  about  the 
Fourth  of  July  have  been  justified  to  the  very 
letter : “ It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp, 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illuminations  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever.” 
The  old  patriot  does  not  speak  of  the  oration 
which  for  so  many  years  was  the  great  event 
of  the  day,  but  of  the  popular  individual  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  which  have  survived  the  ora- 
tion. 

For  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  July  oration  has  practi- 
cally ceased.  There  are  indeed  excellent 
speeches  made  upon  that  day,  and  they  al- 
ways will  be  made.  But  the  voice  of  patriotic 
oratory  in  every  city  and  town  and  village,  the 
simultaneous  eloquence  of  a hundred  thousand 
orators  taunting  the  British  lion,  is  heard  no 
more.  In  New  York  a political  society — that 
of  Tammany  Hall — listens  to  party  harangues 
upon  Independence  Day,  and  at  a little  town 
in  Connecticut  the  editor  of  the  Independent 
newspaper  assembles  as  many  distinguished 
men  as  possible  (among  them  this  year  were 
Senators  Sherman  and  Logan  and  President 
McCosh),  and  they  deliver  speeches  upon  pub- 
lic, but  not  partisan,  topics.  In  other  places, 
also,  other  good  Fourth  of  July  orations  are 
still  heard.  But  the  tale  of  the  Revolution  is 
not  fervently  repeated,  and  Great  Britain  is 
not  savagely  taken  by  the  beard. 

For  the  present,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  has  yielded 
to  that  of  Decoration  Day,  and  the  celebration 
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is  carried  on  chiefly  by  explosions  of  gun- 
powder, and  picnics,  and  excursions  to  rural 
and  sea-side  resorts.  The  last  period  of  the 
oration  was  that  which  immediately  preceded 
the  civil  war,  and  it  is  curious  to  study  the 
spirit  of  that  time  in  the  tone  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  discourse  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  showed  how  thoroughly  alive  was  the  feel- 
ing of  every  section  that  the  orators  made  the 
oration  a plea  for  their  own  view  of  the  na- 
tional situation,  as  a little  earlier,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Fourth,  Charles  Sumner  had 
amazed  and  repelled  his  military  audience  by 
proclaiming  in  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  the  iniquity  of  war. 

“The  true  grandeur  of  nations”  he  held  to 
be  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
discontinuance  of  armed  strife.  He  meant,  of 
course,  wars  of  conquest  and  rapacity,  or  of 
religious  or  political  oppression,  which  have 
been  the  impulse  and  character  of  most  his- 
toric wars.  He  meant  no  slur  upon  his  fellow- 
Bostonian,  Warren — “ him  ! all,  him  1” — as  he 
did  not  shrink  from  supporting  the  later  war, 
which  seemed  to  him  a conflict  for  humanity. 
The  key  of  his  discourse  was  in  one  phrase, 
which  jingoes  of  every  degree  and  of  every 
country  may  wisely  ponder:  “Honor  can  be 
at  stake  only  where  justice  and  beneficence 
arc  at  stake.”  Indeed,  the  point  of  Sumner’s 
famous  oration  can  be  best  put  negatively — 
the  true  grandeur  of  nations  is  not  military 
glory. 

The  lesson  which  our  old  Fourth  of  July 
orations  emphasized  has  been  so  conclusively 
taught,  and  the  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment is  now  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
the  Revolution  and  its  commemoration  may  be 
said  in  this  sense  to  have  done  their  work. 
There  is  no  great  colonial  system  since  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics 
was  achieved,  and  although  Great  Britain 
still  holds  colonies,  no  mother  country  would 
resist  the  serious  and  determined  demand  of 
a colony  for  independence.  One  great  bene- 
fit, however,  we  Americans  owe  to  the  British 
colonial  system,  and  that  is  that  the  dominant 
ideas  of  this  continent  arc  English  rather  than 
French. 

Although  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  has 
declined,  we  have  not  observed  that  those  who 
apparently  fear  an  undue  English  sympathy 
upon  the  part  of  educated  men  in  this  coun- 
try lament  the  gradual  silencing  of  the  ora- 
tion as  appalling  evidence  of  that  sympathy. 
Indeed,  if  they  will  consider,  the  fierceness  of 
hostility  to  everything  English  which  natural- 
ly followed  the  Revolution  was  coincident  with 
the  most  imitative  and  intellectually  depend- 
ent period  of  our  national  history.  Our  genu- 
ine self-respect  and  self-confidence  have  never 
been  so  strong  and  assured  as  they  are  now, 
and  yet  it  is  in  this  very  time  that  this  British 
tendency  is  supposed  to  be  most  menacing 
and  insidious. 

Let  the  desponding  brethren  who  think  that 
true  Americanism  is  best  shown  by  blasting 
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British  cye9  reflect  that,  although  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration  is  heard  no  more,  the  Fourth 
of  July  is  still  our  great  national  day,  and  that 
it  is  because  Americanism  is  more  mature  and 
robust  than  ever  that  it  does  not  care  to  swear 
at  its  old  foe,  nor  to  question  the  great  services 
of  England  to  mankind,  nor  to  deny  our  own 
great  obligation  to  the  mother  country. 


The  elevated  railroads  in  New  York  not 
only  make  the  upper  part  of  the  city  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the  lower,  but  they  as  easily  bring 
up-town  down-town.  This  is  so  pleasantly  and 
conveniently  done  by  the  new  aerial  passage 
that  the  Times  suggests  that  the  old  pleasure 
resort  at  the  Battery  may  be  again  turned  to 
good  account,  and  if  not  the  prime  of  State 
Street — the  “glory  of  Smithfield” — yet  that 
the  musical  attractions  of  the  Battery  for  the 
up-town  resident  may  be  restored.  The  Barge 
Office,  us  a depository  of  all  personal  baggage 
arriving  from  Europe,  is  to  be  discontinued, 
and  a huge  hall  will  be  available  for  some 
popular  purpose ; and  why  not,  says  the  shrewd 
journal,  for  great  popular  concerts?  Why  not 
a marine  summer  garden?  And  the  elderly 
New-Yorkers  who  recall  Jullien’s  concerts  at 
Castle  Garden  and  the  summer  night  opera  at 
Castle  Garden  will  echo, “ Why  not  ?” 

The  saunterer  along  the  broad  and  orderly 
walks  of  the  Battery  to-day  has  but  to  pause 
and  lean  upon  the  railing  above  the  water,  en- 
joying the  pretty  spectacle  and  breathing  the 
ocean  air,  and  to  ask  himself,  as  he  considers 
Castle  Garden,  what  could  be  pleasanter,  on 
an  August  evening  when  the  moon  is  full,  than 
to  sit  upon  a balcony  high  upon  its  outer  wall 
and  to  watch  the  lovely  scenery  in  the  cool- 
ness, and  listen  to  the  well-modulated  orches- 
tra within  ? Central  Park  is  charming,  and  to 
sit  under  the  trees  and  listen  to  the  band  is 
delightful.  The  Casino  is  a gay  summer  re- 
sort, and  in  the  city  squares  the  occasional 
music  is  most  welcome.  But  if  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  emerging  into  tiic  evening  air  anywhere 
about  Twentieth  Street,  should  weigh  "the  va- 
rious solicitations  for  a pleasant  evening  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  at  an  easily  accessible 
spot,  would  they  not  find  the  concert  in  the 
refreshing  air  of  the  bay  more  alluring  than 
any  rival? 

They  would  be  wise  if,  deciding  for  the  Bat- 
tery, they  should  avoid  the  old  prosers  who 
remember  those  Jullien  concerts,  and  that 
opera,  and  the  great  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind. 
That  old  building  haunts  the  memory  of  the 
proser  as  the  attic  of  Bdranger  filled  all  the  po- 
et’s rearward  musing  with  pathetic  music.  If 
the  young  people  are  not  very  wary,  the  proser 
will  begin  to  tell  them  the  storv  of  that  even- 
ing when  between  the  parts  of  the  concert  in 
which  for  the  first  time  Jullien  played  his 
“ Katydid  Waltz,”  he  was  taken  across  the  Bat- 
tery to  State  Street,  and  into  the  house  that 
was  the  latest  occupied  of  all  that  fine  row 
facing  the  bay,  each  with  a kind  of  lofty  tri- 
angular balcony,  and  there  for  a moment 


tasted  the  festive  hospitality  of  a day  which 
was  already  past  in  that  old-fashioned  street, 
but  which  was  never  kinder  or  heartier  than 
in  its  latest  surviving  drawing-room.  Of  the 
thousands  native  and  foreign-bom  who  daily 
pass  along  the  broad  curving  Battery  walk 
upon  old  Stute  Street,  how  many  know  that 
it  was  the  selectest  street  of  residence  in  the 
New  York  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago? 

IIow  many  of  them,  also,  remember  that  in 
Castle  Garden  Jenny  Lind  sang  for  the  first 
and  for  the  last  time  in  America?  In  both 
concerts  she  sang  “Casta  Diva.”  Who  sings 
“ Casta  Diva”  at  a concert  now  ? Bayard 
Taylor  wrote  the  last  song,  the  “Farewell  to 
America”;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  was  to  be 
her  husband,  composed  the  music.  When  she 
came  on  to  sing  it,  Jenny  Lind  carried  a bou- 
quet of  white  roses,  with  a Maltese  cross  of  red 
rose-buds  in  the  centre.  Take  care,  Monsieur 
Romeo,  and  you,  Mademoiselle  Juliet,  or  the 
incorrigible  proser  will  be  protesting  that  he 
sent  those  precious  flowers;  and  should  he  say 
it,  who  could  authoritatively  gainsay  it  ? Who, 
indeed,  but  some  other  old  proser  whose  mem- 
ory has  fallen  into  decrepitude,  and  who  mum- 
bles and  maunders  about  M&libran. 

It  was  a smaller  New  York  to  which  Jenny 
Lind  sang,  and  Steffanone  and  Bosio  and  Trufli 
and  Benedetti.  They  all  warbled  in  yonder 
Garden,  where  other  birds  sing  now.  Thomas 
had  not  come  then,  nor  waved  the  enchanted 
baton  which  has  opened  to  us  a new  realm  of 
music.  But  Jullien  played  pretty  waltzes  and 
tuneful  overtures,  and  patted  and  puffed  and 
panted  as  he  directed,  and  then  sank  into  his 
chair  with  a droll  air  of  exhaustion  at  the  end. 

“ Yes,  ’twas  a garret,  be  it  known  to  all,” 
as  Father  Prout  makes  BSranger  sing.  It  was 
the  day  of  smaller  things.  But  how  pleasant 
they  were ! It  was  a smaller  New  York.  But 
ask  the  old  proser,  if  you  can  not  escape  him, 
who  was  young  then,  whether  it  was  not  quite 
as  good  a New  York  as  the  roaring  Babel  of 
to-day. 

Besides  the  ocean  air  and  the  moon  upon 
the  water,  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  readily  see 
that  the  summer-evening  concerts  at  the  Bat- 
tery would  have  a little  setting  of  tradition,  a 
background  of  the  music  of  other  days.  And 
as  they  enrich  their  enjoyment  of  to-day  with 
that  pensive  echo  of  yesterday,  possibly  Juliet 
Mill  admonish  Romeo  to  beware  lest  when 
his  day  has  become  yesterday,  and  he  talks 
of  the  music  that  he  remembers,  lie  too,  like 
the  old  gentleman  whom  the  Easy  Chair 
warns  them  to  avoid,  should  become  a proser. 

Many  American  ladies  who  are  the  wives 
of  public  men  are  naturally  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  political  fortunes  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  husbands’  success  is  often, 
and  doubtless  justly,  ascribed  to  the  tact  and 
charm  of  the  wife.  Certainly  the  White  House 
in  Madison's  time  M as  very  much  more  attract- 
ive than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  from 
the  accomplishment  and  social  genius  of  Mrs. 
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Madison ; and  the  noted  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  wife 
of  General  Jackson’s  Secretary  of  War,  if  she 
did  not  aid  her  husband’s  career,  at  least  over- 
threw the  cabinet  when  the  wives  of  the  other 
secretaries  declined  to  call  upon  her. 

But  it  is  in  England  that  women  have  played 
a chief  part  in  politics,  and  a part  of  every  kind, 
from  the  early  favorites  to  the  first  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  down  to  the  wife  of  a present 
scion  of  the  house.  It  was  by  women  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  France  was  influenced,  and 
it  was  by  feminine  charms  that  lie  sought  to 
control  Charles  the  Second  of  England.  The 
recent  activity  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  in 
the  election  of  her  husband  at  Woodstock  lias 
naturally  recalled  that  of  the  famous  Georginna 
of  Devonshire  for  Charles  Fox  at  the  West- 
minster election.  This  activity  goes  much 
farther  iu  England  than  in  this  country.  If 
the  wife  of  a candidate  for  Congress  should 
drive  about  the  district  before  the  election, 
and  profess  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  voters,  and  ask  them  to  vote  for 
her  spouse,  she  would  be  regarded  with  curi- 
osity and  amazement.  If,  after  having  done 
this,  he  should  be  elected,  and  she  should  ap- 
pear upon  the  balcony  of  a hotel,  and  after  be- 
ing cheered  should  thank  the  voters  for  hav- 
ing elected  her  husband,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered very  u queer,”  and  certainly  it  would  be 
without  precedent. 

The  manners  of  countries  differ,  and  it  is  no 
reproach  upon  ladies  in  England  to  say  that 
this  is  something  which  American  ladies  would 
not  do  at  home.  But  it  is  a practice  which 
has  been  long  known  in  England,  and  it  is  an 
American  lady  who  at  the  late  election  in 
Woodstock,  with  her  husband's  sister,  both  of 
of  them  clad  in  his  election  colors,  drove  about 
in  a pony-phaeton  decorated  with  them,  with 
two  small  grooms  behind  carrying  the  same 
colors,  and  visited  the  voters,  urging  them  to 
vote  for  his  lordship.  The  visits  were  prob- 
ably confined  to  what  are  called  tradesmen, 
and  the  practice  would  be  successful  probably 
only  in  a country  where  society  is  rigidly  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  where  there  is  a feel- 
ing for  the  nobility  which  is  unintelligible  in 
America. 

Of  course  the  blandishments  and  fascina- 
tions of  “ lovely  woman”  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  frigid  legal  description  of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  at  elections.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  butcher  and  baker  may  sur- 
mise that  if  the  wife  of  one  of  their  chief  cus- 
tomers, who  has  boundless  social  influence 
with  other  customers,  beseeches  them  to  sup- 
port her  husband,  it  will  be  good  policy  and 
promote  their  trade  to  do  as  she  wishes.  This 
is  a kind  of  influence  which  the  workmen  in 
a large  factory  sometimes  feel  when  the  pro- 
prietor announces  that  if  Box  should  be  elect- 
ed, the  factory  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  its 
force,  but  if  Cox  should  carry  the  day,  there 
would  be  prosperous  times.  The  shrewd 
workman  sees  at  once  how  the  wind  sets,  and 
can  trim  his  sails  accordingly.  But  it  is  an 


influence  much  too  elusive  for  the  clumsy 
hand  of  the  law. 

Surely  there  is  every  reason  that  the  wife 
of  a public  man  should  desire  his  success,  and 
all  honorable  means  and  efforts  that  are  open 
to  others  should  not  be  closed  to  her.  If  she 
may  very  properly  drive  about  with  her  pret- 
ty tandem  and  the  gay  colors  floating  about 
her,  and  rein  up  gracefully  at  the  baker's  and 
bewitchingly  solicit  his  vote,  and  then  drive 
on  to  the  candlestick-maker's  with  the  same 
winning  request,  then,  if  more  convenient, 
instead  of  asking  them  separately  to  vote  for 
his  lordship,  and  pointing  out  the  reasons 
why,  she  may  properly  urge  them  all  together 
instead  of  singly,  may  she  not? 

If  it  be  proper — as  who  will  deny  ? — to  ask 
them  separately  in  the  street  or  in  their  houses 
or  shops,  it  can  not  be  improper  to  ask  them 
all  together  in  a room — or  a hall,  say — can  it? 
In  other  words,  if  my  lady,  with  perfect  re- 
gard to  what  is  feminine  and  becoming,  which 
the  Easy  Chair  does  not  deny,  may  use  polit- 
ical persuasion  with  a hundred  voters  singly, 
she  may  do  the  same  thing  collectively,  and 
consequently  with  perfect  regard  to  what  is 
feminine  and  becoming,  she  may  make  a 
stump-sp — ch  in  the  town-hall ! 

Now  this  shocking  proposition  is  not  the 
Easy  Chair’s.  It  is  merely  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  If  my  lady  may  properly  persuade 
one  man,  she  may  properly  persuade  twenty. 
If  she  may  properly  persuade  separately,  she 
may  with  equal  propriety  persuade  collective- 
ly. If  she  may  properly  do  it  in  a small  room, 
she  may  no  less  properly  do  it  in  a large  room. 
Consequently — ! It  is,  indeed,  an  awful  con- 
clusion. But  it  is  due  tq  that  great  law’  w hich 
ordains  that  you  can  not  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it,  and  the  other  law  that  you  can  not 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
If  it  be  improper  for  ladies  to  “mix  in  poli- 
tics,” very  well ; that  is  a perfectly  intelligible 
proposition.  But  if  it  be  proper  and  tasteful 
for  Lady  Churchill  to  drive  about  and  per- 
suade voters  separately,  it  can  not  be  improp- 
er or  distasteful  for  a lady  who  has  not  a car- 
riage to  assemble  voters  and  to  persuade  them 
collectively. 

But— as  the  reader  justly  remarks — if  such 
things  are  to  be  permitted,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  of  all  the  propri- 
eties, and  of  good  taste,  and  of  the  founda- 
tions of  society  ? 


TriE  Easy  Chair’s  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mon tradition  in  regard  to  the  classical  nam- 
ing of  towTns  upon  the  military  tract  in  the 
State  of  New  York  enables  it,  in  acknowledg- 
ing its  error,  to  correct  a general  misappre- 
hension. It  is  not  to  General  Simeon  De  Witt’s 
classical  pepper-box,  as  the  Chair  declared, 
and  certainly  with  no  ill-will  to  the  memory 
of  an  admirable  Revolutionary  officer,  that  we 
owe  the  dispensation  of  Pompey,  Ovid,  Cato, 
Cicero,  Brutus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Hector,  Scipio, 
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Sempronius,  Dryilen,  “and  more  of  the  same,” 
with  which  the  townships  in  the  central  part 
of  this  unresisting  State  arc  afflicted. 

The  simple  and  conclusive  facts  are  that  in 
1786  the  Legislature,  in  an  act  authorizing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  to  direct  the 
Surveyor-General  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  or- 
dained that  “the  said  Commissioners  shall 
designate  every  township  to  be  laid  out  l>y 
such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper.”  In 
1789  the  Commissioners  were  Governor  George 
Clinton,  Secretary  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Attorney- 
General  Egbert  Benson,  and  Treasurer  Gerard 
Bancker,  and  they  resolved  that  the  Surveyor- 
General  should  lay  out  twenty-five  townships 
on  the  military  tract,  and  the  Board,  not  the 
Surveyor-General,  nor  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, overwhelmed  the  helpless  townships  with 
the  torrent  of  classical  nomenclature.  As  oth- 
er townships  were  surveyed  and  added  to  the 
list,  they  meekly  suffered  the  same  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  not  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, who  knew  nothing  of  the  ap- 
palling names  until  they  were  officially  com- 
municated to  him. 

But  the  stigma  had  become  so  inseparably 
affixed  to  General  DeWitt’s  name  that  a Revo- 
lutionary officer  who  was  “ geographer”  or  to- 
pographical engindbr-in-chief  to  the  army, 
and  subsequently  Surveyor-General  of  New 
York,  and  appointed  by  Washington  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  United  States — a posi- 
tion which  he  was  unable  to  accept — and  who 
was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  a man  worthily  distinguished  and 
beloved,  is  known  almost  exclusively  as  the 


author  of  the  absurd  township  nomenclature 
of  Western  New  York,  or,  as  Halleck  and 
Drake,  in  one  of  the  Croakers  in  1819,  called 
him,  “godfather  of  the  christened  West.”  Yet 
he  was  no  more  that  godfather,  and  w as  no  more 
concerned  in  the  absurd  nomenclature,  than 
the  reader  who  smiled  at  the  Croaker's  on- 
slaught, or  who  threw  with  the  Easy  Chair  a 
little  pebble  of  good-natured  fun  upon  the 
cairn  which  commemorates  a deed  that  lie 
did  not  perform. 

Halleck  and  Drake,  of  course,  are  the  chief 
sinners.  The  “ Ode  to  Simeon  De  Witt,  Esq., 
Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,” 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Croaker 
poems,  a series  of  verses  from  which  the  hu- 
mor has  exhaled,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  full  of  good  spirits.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
note  in  which  the  absolute  misstatement  of 
fact  is  made  with  contemptuous  comment,  and 
the  innocent  De  Witt  is  then  pelted  with 
rhymed  sarcasm.  These  poems  were  general- 
ly read,  and  the  hapless  and  defenseless  Sur- 
veyor-General was  covered  with  a universal 
laugh  as  the  bull  in  the  arena  is  stung  with  a 
storm  of  winged  darts  to  arouse  and  irritate 
him.  But  General  DeWitt  was  not  provoked 
to  reply.  A few  years  later,  however,  when 
the  story  was  repeated  in  a newspaper  in  the 
city,  he  wrote  a quiet  note  to  the  editor  stating 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  obrfoxious  names 
until  they  were  communicated  to  him. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  glad  to  be  of  service  in 
relieving  a worthy  officer  of  the  State  from  this 
tenacious  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  injus- 
tice, to  which  it  had  unwittingly  contributed. 
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THE  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Congo,  and  of  its  exploration  from 
its  sources  to  the  Atlautic,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  which  there  is  any  rec- 
ord, certainly  tho  most  interesting,  and  in  some 
of  its  aspects  tho  most  important,  of  any  in 
modern  times.  In  1867  the  great  nineteenth- 
century  explorer  Livingstone  discovered  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  a largo  stream  flow- 
ing westward,  and  having  its  sources  in  the 
• Chibald  Hills  in  the  Mambwd  country,  less 
than  600  miles  from  Mozambique,  on  the  East 
Coast.  Believing  this  stream  to  be  the  extrem- 
est  head  and  long-sought-for  source  of  the 
Nile,  Livingstone  determined  upon  its  explo- 
ration, and  in  1868-71  ho  traced  it,  under  its 
varying  native  names  of  Chambezi,  Luapula, 
and  Lualaba,  as  it  entered  or  emerged  from 
several  great  inland  lakes,  for  1500  miles,  to 
the  Arab  town  of  Nyangwd,  where  it  had  be- 
come a river  of  vast  volume,  and  where  also 
he  gazed  upon  it  for  tho  last  time.  Five  years 
later,  in  1876,  the  Loudon  Telegraph  and  the 
Now  York  Herald  organizod  an  expedition  for 


the  completion  of  Livingstone’s  explorations, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Stanley,  whose  successful  conduct  of 
the  search  for  Livingstone  had  shown  that  he 
united  in  an  extraordinary  degree  all  the  qual- 
ities requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  arrived  overland  from 
Zanzibar  at  Nyangwd,  where  he  took  up  the 
thread  w’liere  Livingstone  had  dropped  it,  and 
shortly  after  set  out  on  his  mission  of  follow- 
ing the  river  to  the  sea.  For  nearly  ten  months 
he  and  his  party  were  lost  to  the  world  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  during  which  time  he  followed 
the  stream  whose  sources  had  been  discovered 
by  Livingstone,  now  become  a mighty  river, 
and  at  last  sighted  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having 
established  the  great  commercial  and  geo- 
graphical fact,  by  his  navigation  of  it  for  about 
1660  additional  miles  and  a laud  journey  of 
140  miles,  that  the  Chambezi,  Luapula,  or  Lua- 
laba, which  had  its  rise  3500  miles  inland,  was 
no  other  than  the  Congo,  vrhose  embouchure 
was  discovered  by  tho  Portuguese  just  four 
centuries  earlier. 
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When  Stanley  electrified  the  world  by  emer- 
ging from  the  interior  of  Africa  with  the  news 
of  the  results  of  his  expedition,  and  with  his 
tidings  of  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
lands  that  were  traversed  by  the  Congo  and 
its  affluents,  the  man  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced a visionary  and  a dreamer  of  wild 
dreams  who  predicted  that  in  less  than  six 
years  these  lands  should  engage  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  by  an 
international  arrangement  entered  into  by 
them  should  be  erected  into  an  independent 
free  state,  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations, 
and  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of 
a Congress  of  Nations.  There  were,  indeed, 
sagacious  and  philanthropic  individuals  who 
had,  even  before  Stanley’s  return,  been  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  of  a system- 
atic exploration  of  Central  Africa,  with  the  ob- 
jects in  view  of  acquiring  fuller  and  more  ac- 
curate geographical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
of  opening  new  avenues  to  commerce,  and  of 
suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  to  this  end 
active  and  practical  steps  had  been  taken  to 
invest  an  enterprise  which  had  been  project- 
ed, covering  all  these  interests,  with  a quasi- 
international  character.  A new  impetus  was 
given  to  this  movement  by  Stanley’s  revela- 
tion of  the  vast  population  and  resources  of 
the  countries  lying  along  the  Congo,  of  the 
inviting  field  *tliey  offered  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
mighty  river  afforded  for  the  suppression  of 
wars  among  the  tribes  and  peoples  of  Central 
Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  enlightenment  and 
civilization  of  its  teeming  millions,  and  for 
striking  the  slave-trade  a death-blow.  But 
even  yet  the  great  political  significance  of 
Stanley’s  explorations  was  not  comprehended. 
Stauley  alone  seems  to  have  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  the  Congo  as  a political  factor, 
in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  had  a 
common  interest;  and  a few  months  after  his 
return  he  publicly  declared  that  “ in  time  the 
question  of  this  mighty  waterway  will  become 
a political  one,”  that  “the  power  possessing  the 
Congo,  despite  the  cataracts,  would  absorb  to 
itself  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  enormous 
basin  behind,”  that  “this  river  is  and  will  be 
the  grand  highway  of  commerce  to  West  Cen- 
tral Africa,”  that  it  was  imperatively  for  the  in- 
terests of  all  civilized  and  commercial  nations 
that  no  single  nation  should  have  the  “right 
of  control,”  and  that  “it  would  be  a politic 
deed  to  settle  the  momentous  question  imme- 
diately.” Still,  men  were  not  ready  to  accept 
Stanley’s  views  as  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  Congo,  and  even  his  suggestions  and 
plans  for  utilizing  the  river  for  commercial 
purposes  through  its  entire  length,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  around  the  cataracts, 
were  scouted  as  “quixotic”  and  “visionary” 
by  men  who  were  proverbial  for  their  enter- 
prise and  practical  common-sense.  Neverthe- 
less Stanley  kept  on — writing  his  book,  writ- 
ing for  the  press,  lecturing  before  learned  so- 


cieties and  institutes,  addressing  select  or  pop- 
ular assemblages  and  meetings  of  merchants, 
and  conferring  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  Association  of  which  he  was  the  head — 
until  he  gradually  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
views,  if  not  in  all  their  fullness,  yet  very  large- 
ly, upon  the  world.  Without  going  into  minute 
details,  it  suffices  to  say  that  before  the  close 
of  the  year  which  witnessed  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope with  the  tidings  of  his  exploration  of  the 
Congo,  a society,  called  “Comity  d’Etudes  du 
Haut  Congo,”  was  founded  by  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium, and  met  at  Brussels,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Belgium,  Holland,  England, 
Frauce,  and  the  United  States,  which  organ- 
ized an  expedition,  to  be  commanded  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  whose  purpose  should  be  to  open  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  world  by  winning  the 
confidence  and  securing  the  voluntary  mate- 
rial aid  of  the  natives,  to  make  a systematic 
survey  and  gather  full  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try between  Stanley  Pool  and  Boma,  and  to 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  the  tribes 
of  the  Upper  Congo.  Mr.  Stanley  doparted 
from  Europo  on  this  expedition  in  May,  1879, 
carrying  with  him  a generous  outfit  of  stores 
for  subsistence,  work,  and  traffic,  provided  with 
sectional  houses,  and  light-draught  launch- 
es and  steam  vessels  suitable  for  being  hauled 
overland,  and  having  perfected  all  his  plans, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  equipment  at  Zanzibar  of  the  expedition- 
ary force  that  was  to  meet  him  at  Bauaua  and 
act  as  his  working  escort. 

The  history  of  the  organization  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  we  have  thus  briefly  outlined, 
and  of  what  was  accomplished  by  it  in  the 
years  1879-84,  is  a most  absorbing  one,  and  is 
told  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  new  work,  The  Con- 
go, and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,1  in  a stylo 
which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
excites  the  profoundest  interest,  whether  re- 
gard be  had  to  its  narrative  of  work  and  ex- 
ploration, its  stirring  record  of  indomitable 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  most  exacting 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  or  its  graphic 
descriptions  of  strange  lands  and  peoples.  The 
history  comprises  accounts  of  the  further  ex- 
ploration of  the  Congo ; of  the  erection  of  sta- 
tions and  building  of  roads ; of  the  transporta- 
tion of  boats  and  stores  and  impedimenta  of 
all  kinds  over  mountains  and  through  forests 
and  jungles;  of  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
for  material  aid,  land,  and  rights  of  way,  at 
first  unsuccessful,  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley’s 
unfailing  nerve  and  temperate  self-control,  al- 
ways ultimately  successful ; and  of  the  pacts 
and  treaties  made  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  “ Af- 
rican International  Association,”  by  which  all 
the  tribes  along  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries, 
formally  represented  by  their  rightful  chiefs, 

1 The  Congo , and  the  Founding  qf  Its  Free  State.  A 
Story  of  Work  and  Exploration.  By  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley. With  over  100  Full-page  and  Smaller  Illustrations, 
Two  Large  Maps,  and  Several  Smaller  Ones.  In  Two 
Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  528  and  488.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  “ Association,” 
adopt  its  flag,  cede  to  it  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  under  the  title  of  the  “New  Con- 
federacy,” agree  to  unite  their  forces  under 
its  direction  for  the  common  defense  and  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  engage  to 
assist  it  in  governing  and  civilizing  the  conn- 
try,  in  promoting  its  commerce,  and  in  devel- 
oping its  resources. 

The  work  that  was  thus  done  by  Stanley 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fruition  of  the  dream 
that  he  had  nursed  for  five  years  while  buried 
in  the  African  wilds,  and  rendered  the  next 
step  possible.  On  his  final  return  from  Africa, 
on  July  29,  1884,  the  “Association”  was  in 
possession  of  treaties  made  with  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  independent  African  chiefs,  who 
had  held  their  lands  in  undisputed  possession 
through  long  ages  of  succession.  Of  their  own 
free-will,  but  for  substantial  considerations, 
they  had  transferred  their  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty and  government  to  the  “Association.”  And 
now  the  time  had  arrived,  when  a sufficient 
number  of  these  treaties  had  been  made,  to 
connect  the  several  miniature  sovereignties 
into  one  concrete  whole,  for  the  “Association” 
to  present  itself  before  the  world  for  a general 
recognition  of  its  right  to  govern  and  hold 
these  lands  in  the  name  of  an  independent 
state,  lawfully  constituted  according  to  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  international  law.  After 
much  preliminary  negotiation  between  certain 
of  the  states  claiming  sovereignty  over  adja- 
cent portions  of  Africa,  invitations  were  is- 
sued to  and  were  accepted  by  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  by  the  United  States,  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  a Conference  at  Berlin. 
The  Conference,  thus-  composed,  mot  on  No- 
vember 15, 1884,  and  continued  in  session,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  until 
February  26, 1885,  when  a final  act  was  con- 
summated, concurred  in  by  all,  by  which  the 
claims  of  France  and  Portugal  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  portions  of  Africa  were  defined  and 
accepted  satisfactorily  to  those  powers,  and 
the  Congo  Free  State  was  founded.  This  new 
state  extends  from  the  Atlantic,  where  it  has 
a narrow  strip  of  sea-coast  twenty-two  miles 
long,  rapidly  widening  north  and  south  a 
short  distance  inland  until  it  reaches  8°  north 
latitude  and  12°  south  latitude,  and  stretch- 
ing irregularly  from  west  to  east  over  seven- 
teen degrees  of  longitude — constituting  a do- 
main equal  to  1,090,000  square  miles,  the  whole 
of  which  is  free  to  the  world  for  trade  and  set- 
tlement, subject  only  to  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  for  its  peaceful  government  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This  vast 
territory  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  region  of  dis- 
pute, and  secured  from  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming an  occasion  for  wars  as  between  rival 
or  ambitious  nations.  Moreover,  while  set- 
tling its  bounds,  and  agreeing  upon  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  its  autonomy  as  a state 
was  to  be  based,  the  powers  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 


with  reference  to  their  rights  to  colonize  in 
and  acquire  the  sovereignty  over  other  Afri7 
can  territory.  And  finally,  in  return  for  cer- 
tain concessions  made  to  France  and  Portugal, 
th 08e  po wens  formally  consecrated  to  free 
trade  sufficient  of  their  African  possessions  to 
constitute,  in  connection  with  the  Congo  Free 
State,  a privileged  commercial  zone  of  2,400,000 
square  miles.  Our  rapid  outline  gives  only  a 
faint  idea  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  absorbing  volumes. 
The  reader  will  find  them  to  be  rich  in  enter- 
tainment as  a record  of  travel  and  explora- 
tion, and  rich  also  in  food  for  thought  as  the 
history  of  the  founding  of  a state  under  au- 
spices and  guarantees  that  have  no  parallel  in 
the  past,  involving  political  problems  which 
are  fraught  with  momentous  but  hopeful  pos- 
sibilities for  Africa  and  the  w'orld  at  large. 


The  second  volume  of  Mr.  McMasteFs  Histo- 
ry of  the  People  of  the  United  States 3 deals  with 
the  interesting  period  of  ten  years  from  1793 
to  1803,  which  witnessed  the  completion  of 
Washington’s  second  term  as  President,  the 
administration  of  John  Adams,  and  the  first 
years  of  Jefferson’s  incumbency.  Constructed 
on  the  same  general  plan  and  adhering  to  the 
same  methods  as  its  predecessor,  this  volume 
gives  the  reader  an  infinitely  fuller  and  closer 
view  of  the  people  and  all  that  concerned  or 
affected  them  than  has  been  given  in  any  pre- 
vious history  of  our  country.  Not  neglecting 
the  course  of  public  events  and  the  careers  of 
leaders  and  statesmen,  it  is  not  confined  as  close- 
ly to  these  as  other  histories  have  been ; but 
instead,  the  institutions,  influences,  incidents, 
and  occurrences  which  belong  more  exclusive- 
ly to  the  people,  and  which  are  usually  passed 
over  in  silence  or  are  very  sparingly  adverted 
to  by  historians,  but  which  play  au  important 
part  in  the  evolution  of  a people,  contribute 
materially  to  the  formation  of  national  char- 
acter, and  even  give  a bias  to  national  politics, 
are  also  given  the  prominence  they  deserve. 
Mr.  McMaster  follows  the  people  very  closely 
in  all  the  ramifications  of  their  daily  life — in 
their  homes,  in  their  social  and  domestic  life,  in 
their  political  clubs  and  associations,  in  their 
avocations  and  sports,  in  their  churches  and 
school-houses,  in  the  courts,  at  the  hustings, 
in  the  store,  the  tavern,  and  on  the  race-course. 
We  are  shown  how  they  dressed,  how  they  rode, 
how  they  amused  themselves,  aud  how  and 
what  they  ate  and  drank.  We  are  given  a 
view  of  whatever  moved,  or  influenced,  or  in- 
terested them,  from  the  pulpit  aud  forum  to 
the  spinning-jenny.  Aud  we  are  also  given  a 
succession  of  glimpses  of  the  fluctuations  of 
religious  and  political  feeling  among  them,  of 
their  progress  in  literature,  in  learning,  and  in 
the  useful  or  ornamental  arts,  of  the  changes 
that  were  wrought  in  their  manners,  morals, 

9 A History  of  the  People  qf  the  United  Staff*,  .from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  H ar.  By  John  Bach  McMaster. 
In  Five  Volumes.  Volume  II.  8vo,  pp.  G56.  New 
York  : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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habits,  and  tastes — in  fine,  are  introduced  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  are  permitted  to  see  the 
general  drift  and  movement  of  that  early  pe- 
riod in  our  national  existence.  And  yet,  with 
all  his  fullness  and  minuteness  of  detail,  Mr. 
McMaster  fails  to  give  us  a perfectly  full  and 
just  view  of  the  people  and  the  times  of  which 
he  writes.  He  has  left  large  portions  of  the 
people  entirely  out  of  sight.  Of  that  large 
body  of  quiet  men  in  town  and  country  who 
then,  as  now,  meddled  not  with  politics,  cared 
not  to  cut  a figure,  and  contented  themselves 
by  attending  to  their  business  or  trades,  and 
of  the  still  larger  body  of  women — whether 
wives, mothers, spinsters, or  marriageable  maid- 
ens— and  the  rising  youth  of  both  sexes,  ho  is 
utterly  silent,  although  these  formed  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  people,  and  exerted  an  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  the  national  thought 
and  character.  The  instances  he  cites  and  the 
illustrations  he  gives  of  the  times  and  people 
are  very  numerous  and  often  very  apt,  but  un- 
fortunately they  reflect  the  life  and  character 
of  a moiety  only  of  the  people.  And  herein 
lies  the  great  defect  of  the  volume,  that  too 
commonly  the  particular  is  made  to  pass  for 
the  universal. 

The  tone  of  this  volume  is  much  less  genial 
than  was  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  its  liter- 
ary workmanship  is  more  defective.  Its  style 
is  marred  by  a constant  recurrence  of  brief, 
spasmodic,  almost  asthmatic  sentences,  which 
do  not  contain  meauing  enough  to  deserve  to 
stand  alone,  and  it  is  further  disfigured  by  oc- 
casional flippancies  and  crudenesses,  and  by  atl 
affectation  of  artificial  antitheses  which  be- 
come exceedingly  wearisome.  In  his  judg- 
ments of  men,  too,  Mr.  McMaster  has  degen- 
erated into  a cynic  when  he  has  not  developed 
into  a full-fledged  iconoclast.  In  forming  his 
estimates  of  individuals,  he  errs,  as  we  have 
shown  that  he  docs  when  characterizing  men 
in  masses,  by  interpreting  character  by  what 
is  rare  or  occasional,  or  even  exceptional,  rath- 
er than  by  what  is  common  and  habitual.  And 
in  this  way  he  throws  a cloud  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  nearly  every  one  of  our  early  patriots — 
painting  their  few  foibles,  follies,  indecorums, 
or  immoralities  with  a free  hand,  while  he 
relegates  their  numerous  and  great  virtues  to 
the  background,  and,  to  change  the  figure, 
damns  them  with  faint  praise. 

Of  Mr.  McMasteFs  synopses  and  paraphrases 
of  the  contemporary  documents,  debates,  con- 
troversies, correspondence,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, etc.,  which  ho  weaves  into  his  narra- 
tive, we  can  not,  in  the  general,  speak  in  too 
high  terms  of  commendation.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  executed  with  strict  fidelity  and 
singular  skill.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
to  one  of  which  wo  shall  briefly  advert.  At 
page  416  of  the  volume  before  us  he  devotes 
some  twenty-five  lines  to  an  account  of  an  in- 
terview of  Dr.  George  Logan  with  Washing- 
ton, in  which  the  doctor  tried  to  explain  and 
excuse  his  6clf-constitutcd  mission  to  France 


on  the  occasion  of  the  threatening  misunder- 
standing that  had  arisen  in  1798  between  our 
government  and  that  country.  The  sourco 
from  which  Mr.  McMaster  obtained  his  mate- 
rial for  this  account  was  undoubtedly  Wash- 
ington's own  memorandum  of  the  interview, 
written  down  by  him  at  the  time  with  his 
usual  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Washington's  Writings,  in  a note  which 
occupied  two  closely  printed  pages  (383,  384, 
385).  Mr.  McMaster's  version  of  this  inter- 
view is  wretchedly  imperfect.  As  a para- 
phrase of  Washington’s  memorandum  it  is  not 
only  bald  and  unduly  abbreviated,  but  it  is 
also  inaccurate,  doing  equal  injustice  to  the 
original  by  what  it  omits  and  by  what  it  in- 
correctly reproduces.  We  have  the  less  hesi- 
tation in  animadverting  upon  this  exhibition 
of  carelessness  since  it  is  a most  unusual  thing 
for  Mr.  McMaster  to  slight  his  work.  How- 
ever we  may  differ  from  him  in  his  judgments 
of  men  and  his  interpretations  of  character, 
we  have  the  highest  respect  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness and  the  general  scrupulous  accuracy 
of  his  statements  of  fact. 


Lord  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Min - 
ister*  might  have  been  more  correctly  styled 
“Memoirs  by  an  Ex-Minister, ” since,  notwith- 
standing its  second  title,  the  volume  is  not  in 
any  strict  sense  an  autobiography,  and  touch- 
es upon  the  personal  history  and  characteris- 
tics of  its  author  only  lightly,  and  as  they  are 
incidental  to  the  recollections  of  public  men 
and  events  which  it  records.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  passed  in  association  and  companion- 
ship with  the  most  emigeut  men  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  England,  to  whom  his  stead- 
iness, reliability,  high  sense  of  honor,  and  prac- 
tical common-sense,  and  his  unflinching  loyal- 
ty to  his  order  and  his  party,  recommcndod 
him  as  a judicious  adviser  and  safe  coadjutor. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  career  of  more  than 
seventy  years — during  w hich  he  w'as  an  active 
and  influential  member  of  Parliament,  twice 
Foreign  Minister  under  the  premiership  of 
Lord  Derby,  and  thrice  Privy  Seal  under  that 
of  Disraeli — Lord  Malmesbury  was  on  terms  of 
the  most  confidential  intimacy  with  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  aud  at  the  same 
time  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  among  its  opponents,  who  seem 
equally  with  his  own  political  friends  to  have 
recognized  his  sterling  qualities.  His  reminis- 
cences of  Canning,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Disraeli, 
Bulwer,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Lords  Palmerston,  Clarendon,  John 
Russell,  and  Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a host  of  others  who 
figured  prominently  upon  the  public  stage  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  are  not  only  rich  in  material 
illustrative  of  their  personal  aud  intellectual 

3 Memoirs  or  an  Ex-Minister.  An  Autobiography. 
By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
12mo,  pp.  696.  New  York  : Scribner  and  Welford. 
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qualities,  their  social  traits  and  habits,  their 
principles  and  acts  as  politicians,  tlicir  plans 
and  aims  as  statesmen,  and  their  character 
generally,  but  they  also  admit  us  to  an  inside 
view  of  much  of  the  history  of  England  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years,  while  it  was  yet  in  the 
making.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
witnessing  and  understanding  the  objects  of 
many  measures  which  either  ripened  into  pub- 
lic acts  of  national  or  world-wide  importance, 
or  came  to  naught  by  reason  of  the  adverse  or 
conflicting  interests  with  which  they  were 
trammelled.  Especially  interesting  and  near 
are  the  glimpses  afforded  of  the  foreign  policy 
and  relations  of  England,  and  of  the  persons 
w ho  were  conspicuous  therein  and  made  an  im- 
pression on  European  affairs,  from  the  accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
French  Republic  until  the  collapse  of  tlio  Em- 
pire, and  his  death  w hile  a fugitive  in  England. 
As  early  as  1829,  wThen  they  wTero  both  young 
men,  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Louis  Napoleon 
were  intimates,  and  their  intimacy  became 
closer  after  the  escape  of  the  Prince  from  Ham 
and  during  his  residence  in  England  prior  to 
his  becoming  President.  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  much  of  the  kindliness  that  was  mani- 
fested by  tho  Emperor’s  government  for  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  heartiness  of  the  alliance  that 
w^as  maintained  between  them,  was  due  to  tho 
influence  which  Lord  Malmesbury  exerted  upon 
him,  and  his  remembrance  of  the  worth  and 
sagacity  of  his  old  friend.  Much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  during  the  suprem- 
acy of  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  correspondence 
wdiich  now  for  the  first  sees  the  light  in  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  memoirs.  Besides  these  graver 
features,  w hich  impart  a permanent  historical 
value  to  the  memoirs,  they  contain  much  in  a 
lighter  strain  which  is  very  engaging  reading. 
As  when,  for  instance,  the  veteran  statesman 
recalls  tho  bonmot  of  tho  John  Bull  newspa- 
per, which,  when  it  wras  stated  that  at  the 
marriage  of  tho  Queen  “tho  Duke  of  Sussex 
gave  her  away,”  quietly  but  puugently  added, 
“ The  Duke  is  always  ready  to  givo  away  what 
does  not  belong  to  him” ; and  that  of  tho  cele- 
brated Lord  Alvauley,  who,  when  a friend  came 

to  him  for  his  advice,  saying,  “ Mr. has 

threatened  to  kick  mo  whenever  ho  sees  me 
in  society ; what  am  I to  do  if  ho  comes  in  the 
room!”  instantly  replied,  “Sit  down”;  and 
that  other  of  Lady  William  Russell,  who,  din- 
ing at  a party  where  tho  conversation  turned 
upon  the  reconciliation  which  had  been  effect- 
ed between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palm- 
erston, exclaimed,  “Yes,  they  have  shaken 
hands  and  embraced,  and  hate  each  other 
worse  than  ever.”  Or,  as  when  ho  tells  this  sto- 
ry of  Lord  Pembroke’s  groom : “ Wo  went  with 
Lady  Pembroke  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  races. 
Lord  Pembroke  famous  for  his  turn-out.  I nev- 
er sawr  a handsomer  equipage.  His  groom  be- 
ing asked  by  him  whether  he  had  exercised 
the  horses,  said,  ‘Yes,  my  lord;  I have  walked 


them  twenty  times  round  Wyndham  Place,* 
meaning  Place  Yenddme.”  Or  this  one  of  a 
boy  iu  whose  mind  some  Bible  characters  had 
got  curiously  mixed:  “Ossulton  had  a good 
story  about  an  examination  at  a boys’  school. 
The  master  asked  why  Moses  left  Egypt.  The 
boy  answered, 4 You  know,  sir,  that  little  affair 
with  Potiphar’s  wife.’”  Or  theso  of  two  in- 
genuous litile  maidens:  “We  went  to  Chilling- 
ham  Castle,  where  Mr.  Burrell,  a clergyman, 
told  us  the  story  of  a little  girl  at  his  school 
who  w as  asked  what  the  outward,  visible  sign 
iu  baptism  was,  to  which  she  replied,  ‘The 
baby.’  Also  of  Lady  Goodricke’s  little  daugh- 
ter, who,  seeing  that  her  mother  was  very  un- 
comfortable before  the  birth  of  her  children, 
said  she  was  ‘determined  to  have  all  her  chil- 
dren before  she  was  married,  and  enjoy  her- 
self afterward.’” 


Our  numerous  renders  of  the  gentler  sex 
w'ho  have  profited  by  Mrs.  Senator  Henderson’s 
excellent  book  on  Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner 
Giving  will  be  prepared  to  extend  a hearty  wel- 
come to  a companion  volume, by  the  same  com- 
petent hand, on  a related  branch  of  great  inter- 
est and  importance  to  housew  ives,  and  which 
proposes  to  extend  to  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  or  invalids  of  their  households,  coun- 
sel and  assistance  which  they  will  find  even 
more  valuable  than  that  which  they  have  ad- 
vantageously followed  w ith  a view  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  well  and  vigorous. 
The  volume  to  which  we  refer  is  entitled  Diet 
for  the  Sick,*  and,  as  its  title-page  very  con- 
cisely and  accurately  states,  is  a treatise  on 
the  values  of  foods  and  their  application  to 
special  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  and 
on  the  best  methods  of  their  preparation.  The 
treatise  comprises  some  very  judicious  general 
observations  on  beverages  and  foods,  especially 
on  tho  new  health  foods  and  other  grain  prep- 
arations, on  the  preparation  and  use  of  kou- 
miss, on  artificial  digestion  by  means  of  pan- 
creatic ferments,  and  on  grape  juice  and  the 
hot-wTater  cure.  These  aro  followed  by  more 
specific  directions  for  diet  in  different  diseases, 
for  the  choice  of  utensils  needed  in  a sick-room, 
for  the  preparation  of  food  receipts  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent,  and  for  bills  of  fare  for  con- 
valescents. In  addition  to  this,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son has  collected  in  a generous  appendix  a 
large  mass  of  useful  practical  information,  of 
great  value  in  the  economy  of  the  household, 
relative  to  the  diet  and  nursing  of  children 
and  adults  in  special  emergencies  and  ail- 
ments. The  practical  good  sense  of  the  vol- 
ume will  be  apparent  to  every  woman  who  is 
the  head  of  a family  upon  the  first  reading. 


Tiik  crop  of  novels  this  month  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a sheer  impossibility  to  make  any 

4 Diet  for  the  Sick.  A Treatise  on  tho  Values  of 
Foods,  their  Applications  to  Special  Conditions  of 
Health  and  Disease,  and  on  the  Best  Methods  of  their 
Preparation.  By  Mrs.  Mahy  F.  Hkndbrson.  Illustra- 
ted. 12mo,  pp.  284.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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extended  comment  upon  them,  and  they  are  so 
fair  in  quality  and  so  nearly  equal  in  merit 
that  to  select  a portion  of  them  for  special 
mention,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others,  might 
seem  invidious,  while  to  omit  all  mention  of 
them  would  be  disappointing  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  depend  upon  this  Record  to  keep 
them  advised  concerning  the  current  fiction 
of  the  day.  We  shall  therefore  merely  present 
a selected  list  of  them,  excluding  the  unworthy, 
and  admitting  none  which  are  unsuitable  for 
family  reading,  or  which  do  not  exhibit  de- 
cided literary  merit.  Our  selection  is  as  fol- 
lows: Sylvan  IJolt's  Daughter*  by  Holme  Lee; 
Heart's  Delight ,e  by  Charles  Gibbon ; A Second 
Life,1  by  Mrs.  Alexander;  The  Adventures  of 
Tmias  Terrystonc ,®  by  Oliver  B.  Bunce;  The 
Waters  of  Hercules 9 by  an  anonymous  author; 
Mrs . Butler 8 Ward,10  by  F.  Mabel  Robinson: 
Colonel  Enderby'8  Wife,11  by  Lucas  Malet;  A 
Hard  Knot,1*  by  Charles  Gibbon ; Adrian  Vidal ,13 

• Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.  A Novel.  By  Holme  Lee. 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  88.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

• Heart's  Delight . A Story.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Franklin  Square  Library.”  8vo,  pp.  03.  New  York : 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

7 A Second  Life.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
“Leisure  Hour  Series.”  lGmo,  pp.  472.  New  York: 
nenry  Holt  and  Co. 

9 The  Adventures  of  Timias  Tern/stone.  By  Oliver 
B.  Bunce.  16mo,  pp.  305.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 

• The  Waters  of  Hercules.  A Novel.  “Harper’s 
Handy  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  321.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 

10  Mrs.  Butler's  Ward.  A Novel.  By  F.  Mabel  Rob- 
inson. “ Harper’s  Handy  Series.”  12ino,  pp.  247. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  Colonel  Enderby's  Wife.  A Novel.  By  Lucas  Mal- 
et. 12mo,  pp.  388.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

12  A Hard  Knot.  A Novel.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
12mo.  Cloth,  pp.  250.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Adrian  tidal.  A Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  77.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


by  W.E.  Norris;  The  Professor14,  (a  new  edition), 
by  Charlotte  Bronte;  Missy,1*  by  the  author 
of  Rutledge  ; Upon  a Cast,1*  by  Charlotte  Dun- 
ning; The  Tinted  Venus,17  hy  F.  Anstcy;  John 
Needham's  Double,10  by  Joseph  Hatton ; Home 
Influence19  (a  new  edition),  by  Grace  Aguilar; 
Matilda,  Princess  of  England,*0  by  Madame  So- 
phie Cottiu;  At  LovJs  Extremes,71  hy  Maurice 
Thompson  ; She's  all  the  World  to  Me  77  by  T.  Hall 
Caine;  By  Shore  and  Ledge,77  by  Bret  Harte; 
Annals  of  a Sportsman  74  by  Ivan  Tourgndneff; 
Carnston's  Gift , and  Other  Tales,7*  by  Hugh 
Conway  (the  late  F.  J.  Fergus). 

14  The  Pi'ofessor.  A Novel.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  65.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  Mis*y.  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Rutledge.” 
“Riverside  Paper  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  410.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

19  Upon  a Cast.  Bv  Charlotte  Dunning.  16mo, 
Cloth,  pp.  830.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  The  Tinted  Venus.  A Farcical  Romance.  By  F. 
An8tey.  12mo,  pp.  163.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and 
Co. 

19  John  Needham's  Double.  A Novel.  By  Joseph 
Hatton.  “Harper’s  Handy  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  146. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

19  Home  Influence.  A Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daugh- 
ters. By  Grace  Aguilar.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to,  pp.  50.  New  York : narper  and  Brothers. 

20  Matilda , Princess  of  England.  A Romance  of  the 
Crusades.  By  Madame  Sophie  Cottin.  Translated  by 
Jennie  W.  Raum.  In  Two  Volumes,  18rao,  pp.  317 
each.  New  York  : William  S.  Gottsberger. 

21  At  Love's  Extremes.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  12mo, 
pp.  266.  New  York  : Cassell  and  Co. 

22  She's  All  the  World  to  Me.  A Novel.  By  T.  Hall 
Caine.  “Harper’s  Handy  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  136. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

23  By  Shore  and  Ledge.  Tales.  By  Bret  Harte. 
18mo,  pp.  260.  Boston  : Houghton.  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

24  Annals  of  a Sportsman.  Stories.  By  Ivan  Tour- 
guknkff.  Translated  by  Franklin  F.  Abbott.  “Lei- 
sure Hour  Series.”  16mo,  pp.  311.  New  York : Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 

24  Carriston's  Gift,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Hugh  Con- 
way. With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  “ Leisure  Hour 
Series.”  16mo,  pp.  293.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and 
Co. 


fiiitor’s  iJistiirirnl  Htnirit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17  th  of  July. — 
President  Cleveland  has  made  the  follow- 
ing  appointments:  Edward  L.  Hedden,  to  be 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Newr  York ; Hans  S. 
Beattie,  to  he  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York ; 
Silas  W.  Burt,  to  he  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York ; Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois,  to  he 
Minister  to  Belgium ; Georgo  V.  Brower,  to  ho 
General  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  York ; Samuel  T.  Hauser,  of  Hel- 
ena, Montana,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Montana;  Hou.  E.  A.  Stevenson,  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  in  place  of  Hou. 
Malcolm  Hay,  resigned. 

The  Ohio  State  Prohibitionists,  July  2,  nom- 
inated for  Governor  Rev.  A.  S.  Leonard,  D.D., 
and  the  Virginia  Republicans,  July  16,  for  Gov- 
ernor, John  S.  Wise. 

Bartholdis  statue  of  “Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World”  was  received  in  New  York,  June 


19,  hy  the  American  Pedestal  Committee  and 
Mayor  Grace  with  great  ceremony. 

Tho  new  British  Ministry  was  announced, 
Juno  23,  as  follows:  Prime  Minister  and  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury; First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach ; Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Hardiuge  Giffard ; Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook ; Lord  Privy 
Seal,  tho  Earl  of  Harrowby ; Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross ; 
Secrotary  for  the  Colonial  Department,  Colonel 
Frederick  Stanley ; Secretary  for  War,  William 
Henry  Smith;  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill ; First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton;  President 
of  tho  Local  Government  Board,  Arthur  James 
Balfour ; President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Hon.  Edward  Stan- 
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hope;  Lord-Lieu  tenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon ; Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Ed- 
ward Gibson  ; Postmaster-General,  Lord  John 
Manners;  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Holmes;  Solicitor  - General  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Monroe  ; Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, Henry  Chaplin;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Sir  William  Hart  Dyke.  Edward  Gibson, 
besides  being  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  will 
have  a seat  in  the  cabinet. 

DISASTERS. 

June  18. — Nearly  200  miners  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Pen  die  bury  Colliery,  near 
Manchester,  England. 

June  20. — Ten  men  killed  by  an  explosion  in 
the  Burley  Pit,  Apedale,  North  Staffordshire, 
England. 

The  recent  earthquakes  in  Cashmere  caused 
the  death  of  3081  persons ; 70,000  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  33,000  animals  killed. 

June  23. — News  by  way  of  Galveston  of  the 


loss  at  sea  of  the  Italian  steamer  Italia  with 
sixty-live  passengers. 

June  24. — Powder-mill  explosion  at  Lucca, 
Italy,  killing  a number  of  workmen. 

June  27. — Eighteen  miners  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  at  Dudweiler,  near  Saar- 
briicken,  Prussia. 

July  11. — Ten  well-known  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis, including  Ex-Mayor  Rand,  drowned  by 
the  sinking  of  a steam-yacht  on  Lake  Minne- 
tonka. 

OBITUARY. 

June  23. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Richard  T. 
Merrick,  lawyer,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

July  5. — In  Philadelphia,  Chief  Engineer 
John  Q.  A.  Zeigler,  U.S.N.,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

July  6. — In  New  York,  Lieutenant-Command- 
er Henry  H.  Gorringe,  U.S.N.,  aged  forty- four 
years. 

July  10. — In  New  York,  Dr.  Rufus  H.  Gilbert, 
projector  of  the  system  of  elevated  roads  in 
this  city,  aged  fifty-three  years. 


(Biiifor’s  Dniutfr. 


rriHIS  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a very  good 
JL  season  for  “ scenery .”  It  lias  varied  in 
price  from  two  dollars  and  a half  a day  for  a 
quiet  article  to  five  dollars  for  the  broadest 
and  best.  A resort  with  “a  full  line  of  scen- 
ery” is,  of  course,  expensive;  that  is,  one  that 
combines  mountains,  valleys,  water,  hamlets, 
rocks,  cascades,  islands,  water-falls.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  exactly  what  scenery  is  in  the 
popular  mind,  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  an 
article  one  must  go  away  from  home  to  get. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  notion  that  it  is  a 
view,  and  with  many  the  word  means  a wide 
and  distant  prospect.  The  commercial  gentle- 
man who  was  looking  off  from  the  platform  of 
the  Kaaterskill  House,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  the  best  place  for  scenery  he  knew,  came 
very  close  to  a good  popular  definition.  With 
him  it  was  a large  prospect.  The  idle  traveller 
is  often  asked  whether  he  is  fond  of  scenery. 
And  the  question  is  an  embarrassing  one.  He 
may  never  have  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 
He  is  fond  of  beefsteak ; perhaps  he  does  not 
like  to  confess  his  love  for  things  {esthetic. 
The  Drawer  met  a charming  girl  in  the  Cats- 
kills who  said  that  she  was  very  fond  of  scen- 
ery, and  she  liked  nature  too.  Both  scenery 
and  nature  she  would  go  a great  ways  to  see, 
and  the  inference  was  that  they  couldn’t  bo 
had  at  home.  Perhaps  scenery  in  her  mind 
was  associated  with  a hotel,  and  a number  of 
young  gentlemen  in  fancy  walking  costume. 
And,  whatever  scenery  is,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  vastly  improved  by  the  presence  of 
young  ladies  in  gay  toilets.  In  fact,  you  may 
take  an  ordinary  landscape,  or  a common 
brook  with  a twenty-five  cent  water-fall — that 
is,  a fall  that  it  costs  a quarter  of  a dollar  to 


turn  on — or  a piece  of  open  woods  with  sun- 
light flickering  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  or  a tree-encircled  lake  with 
row-boats,  and  introduce  the  female  figure, 
groups  of  girls  in  those  engaging  attitudes 
that  nature  tenches  them,  or  pairs  of  lovers  in 
the  pretty  self-consciousness  of  young  affec- 
tion, and  you  have  what  is  probably  the  best 
article  of  scenery  in  the  world.  And  yet  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  that  usually  recognized  as 
scenery. 

The  effect  of  scenery  upon  different  persons 
is  worth  the  student’s  attention.  Let  him  take 
his  seat  before  some  recognized  piece  of  “ scen- 
ery,” like  that  from  the  Catskill  height  just 
spoken  of,  and  watch  the  effect  of  it  upon  those 
who  come  to  look  at  it.  The  fat  traveller  who 
arrives  perspiring  seems  to  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  it.  He  removes  his  hat  and  mops  his 
forehead,  and  looks  about  with  an  expression 
of  delight  in  the  vastness  of  the  prospect.  His 
eye  roves  at  once  over  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  sight,  ho  seems  to  weigh  the  view  in 
his  mind  for  its  size,  but  he  wastes  no  time  on 
it.  He  remarks  that  that  is  the  scenery  for 
him,  and  then  abandons  it  in  search  of  a cool- 
ing drink.  Then  comes  the  dominie  school- 
master in  a long-skirted  broadcloth  coat,  a se- 
vere man,  with  half  a dozen  of  his  scholars. 
Ho  waves  his  hand  over  the  whole  view  with 
the  air  of  imparting  information  to  the  young : 
that  is  the  Hudson  River,  that  is  Connecti- 
cut, that  is  Massachusetts,  that  is  Vermont,  we 
are  in  New  York — it  is  a gigautic  lessou  in  ge- 
ography, and  the  boys  follow  him  away  as  soon 
as  they  have  learned  it.  There,  again,  is  a rath- 
er battered-looking  middle-aged  man  recliuing 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff — what  does  he  see  T A 
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panorama  of  his  life  f Probably  not.  Few  peo- 
ple are  given  to  inusiug  on  their  past.  He  en- 
joys the  repose  of  the  landscape,  the  faint  rat- 
tle of  wagons,  or  the  clang  of  a railway  train 
coining  up  from  four  or  five  miles  away,  the 
shadows  on  the  immense  plain,  which  is  mark- 
ed off  in  irregular  plots  of  meadow  and  grain 
and  woods,  the  gleam  of  the  river — a monoto- 
nous picture  full  of  variety  too  far  removed  to 
make  a distinct  impression — the  sort  of  view 
that  requires  nothing  but  a lazy  mind.  And 
these  two  young  girls  iu  muslin,  arms  around 
each  other’s  waists  — no,  not  exactly  young, 
but  young  for  school-marms,  too  shy  for  abso- 
lute youth — sauntering  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  expressing  genuine  rapture  over  the 
prospect.  It  must  be  confessed  that  their  fig- 
ures in  silhouette  against  the  sky  have  an  ar- 
tistic value.  Nobody  can  tell  how  much  they 
really  see,  but  doubtless  more  than  another 
couple  who  have  just  stepped  out  across  the 
platform,  and  stand  in  an  attitude  of  observa- 
tion. Pretty  soon,  however,  they  are  looking 
at  each  other,  and  if  they  get  any  view  at  ail 
of  the  landscape,  it  is  as  reflected  in  each  oth- 
er’s eyes.  There  is  no  landscape  in  the  world 
equal  to  that,  if  the  eyes  are  pretty,  that  is,  if 
they  reflect  well.  Are  these  lovers  on  a wed- 
ding  tour?  How  charming  the  scenery  is  to 
them!  She  is  sitting  down  now  on  a rock, 
pulling  to  pieces  a wild  azalea,  with  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  he,  seated  on  a rock  at  her  feet, 
is  looking  up  at  her.  Talk  about  seeing  four 
States  at  once  and  a hundred  villages  and  the 
Hudson  River!  This  young  gentleman  sees 
the  whole  world;  and  the  charming  girl  who 
has  entangled  him  with  her  long  eyelashes 
knows  it  as  well  as  ho  does.  This  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  scenery  that  goes  to  the  heart.  They 
never  will  forget  this  view  all  their  lives.  If 
the  young  lady  is  asked  to  describe  it  when  she 
goes  home,  she  will  not  be  able  to  make  half 
as  good  a description  of  it  as  the  fat  man,  but 
how  much  more  she  saw  and  felt!  The  fa\ 
man  just  carried  away  with  him  a map,  but 
this  girl — Heaven  be  kind  to  her! — has  gono 
away  with  a piece  of  scenery  in  her  heart  that 
all  mankind  desire,  and  that  life  would  be  very 
poor  without.  We  have  seen  some  travellers 
who  say  they  prefer  the  sea-shore  to  scenery. 
This  is  a mere  matter  of  taste.  What  the 
Drawer  prefers  is  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady 
that  have  the  power  of  transmuting  every- 
thing into  beauty.  

Last  summer  while  the  writer  was  in  Amelia 
County,  Virginia,  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred, illustrative  of  the  philosophical  man- 
ner in  which  negroes  accept  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  Amelia,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  one  of  the  black  counties.  The  negroes  occu- 
py most  of  the  old  homesteads,  and  are  given 
over  to  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  Wig- 
wam, the  old  Harrison  place,  a house  well 
known  in  Virginia,  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  hordes  of  negroes,  who  own  small 
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tracts  of  laud,  and  farm  them.  One  of  these 
settlements  is  at  “the  Lodge,”  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Robert  Archer,  a distinguished  Vir- 
ginian gentleman  of  the  old  regime,  now’,  with 
all  his  descendants, dead  and  gone.  My  hostess 
and  I were  peeling  peaches  on  the  broad  ve- 
randa, when  Mary  Caesar,  the  dairy-maid,  ap- 
peared. 

“Miss  Anna,  gimme  piece  o’  light  bread, 
please,  inarm.” 

“ Who  is  sick,  Mary  t”  said  Mrs.  H , light 

bread  being  a luxury  reserved  for  the  ill  ne- 
groes. 

“Sister  Rose  Archer,  marm.”  All  colored 
people  claim  the  fraternal  relation,  whether 
there  is  any  in  reality  or  not,  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church,  or  have  “experienced 
a change.” 

“ Why,  I thought  Rose  Archer  lived  in  Rich- 
mond. What  is  the  matter  with  herf” 

Mary’s  large  greasy  countenance,  w hich  ri- 
valled a bombazine  dress  for  blackness,  fairly 
shone. 

“ Well,  Miss  Anna,  you  ’member  Sis  Rose 
was  married  to  Unk  Crutch  Henry  Archer’s 
son  Wiliam,  en  dey  moved  fum  de  Lodge  to 
Richmond.  ’Bont  three  week  ago  Sis  Rose 
en  Willum  lied  a fight  ’bout  some’in’,  en  Sis 
Rose  hit  Willum  Archer  er  lick  on  de  head 
w id  a stick  er  wood,  en  it  kilt  him,  it  pintly 
did.  Willum  Archer  always  was  a sickly  nig- 
ger. Well,  Miss  Anna,  she  done  all  she  could, 
en  gin  him  er  funeral,  en  den,  bein’  ez  she  was 
a widder , en  pore,  she  come  up  to  de  Lodge  to 
stay  here  ’longer  Willum’s  daddy  en  mammy. 
Unk  Crutch  Henry  were  mighty  ’dieted  ’bouten 
Willum  being  kilt,  ’cause  ho  were  de  onliest 
son  whar  he  had,  but  Sis  Rose  say  she  gwine 
dar  to  be  all  do  company  she  ken  for  Willum’s 
folks.” 

The  peach  knife  fell.  Mrs.  H , though 

schooled  to  Amelia  eccentricities,  stood  trans- 
fixed. Then  she  gasped: 

“And  William’s  father  and  mother  let  her 
stay  there  after  killing  their  only  son  ?” 

“Miss  Anna,”  said  Mary,  in  a peculiarly 
soothing  voice,  “Unk  Crutch  Henry  done  ax 
Rose  buck  urn  she  come  to  kill  Willum  Archer, 
en  Sis  Rose  say  she  don ’ know  buck  urn .” 

This  was  Monday.  Sunday  afternoon  Mary 
re-appeared,  an  expression  of  triumphant  ex- 
citement iu  her  eyes,  though  her  manner  was 
as  gentle  and  deprecatory  as  ever. 

“Sis  Rose  Archer  dead,  Miss  Anna,”  she  an- 
nounced. 

“ Dead ! When  did  she  die  f” 

Mary  smoothed  her  apron. 

“Well,  Tuesday  mornin’,  Miss  Anna,  Br’er 
Jeames  Barksdale  went  to  Court-House,  en  de 
sheriff  sont  Sis  Rose  word  to  git  ready, ’cause 
he  was  coinin’  to  do  Lodge  Monday  mornin’ 
to  git  her  en  hang  her  for  killin’  of  Willum 
Archer.  En  Sis  Rose  say  ef  de  sheriff  were 
coinin’  to  hang  her,  ez  she  were  porcly  eny- 
way,  * two?  n’t  tenth  while  to  git  up,  so  she  gwine  die.” 
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“ You  understand.  Tommy,  from  the  fence  yon- 
der to  the  flower  bed  here,  aud  be  very  careful  with  “ Whatever's  the  racket,  I can’t  start  her.” 

the  machine.” 


“ By  pum ! if  she  ’xpects  me  ter  cut  rocks,  recken 
I’ll  hev  ter  oil  up,  sure  pop.” 
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“ By  gru-m,  she’s  runnin’  a-w-a-y ! S-s-stop  ’er, 
T-tows !” 


Stopped. 

broke.” 


“ By  g-u- ! the  flow-e-r  b-e-d  ! Suthin’s 


“Why,  Tommy!” 
“’Twarn’t  my  fault,  mum  ; 


there  wuz  too  much  oil  put  into  her.” 
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44  Nonsense !”  cried  Mrs.  H . “ As  if  peo- 

ple could  die  when  they  chose  !” 

44  Sis  Rose ) done  die,”  said  Mary,  stoutly. 
“She  say  ’tica’n’t  tenth  while  to  (jit  up  jest  to  be 
hanged , en  she  die  last  night,  eii  please,  Miss 
Anna,  lcnime  go  to  de  funeral.  Unk  Crutch 
Henry  gwino  gin  her  a mighty  nice  burying 
bein'  ez  she  was  a widder  en  Willuin  Archer 
was  de  onliest  son  he  lied.”  J.  C.  Cabkll. 


ONE  OF  TFIE  PACK. 

I ske  how  it  Is : I’m  one  of  the  pack— 

A paltry  playing-card ; nothing  more. 

You  shuffle  and  deal,  then  take  me  back, 

Or  toss  me  to  lie  where  I was  before. 

There  are  royal  heads  at  yonr  mimic  court. 

But  they  fare  no  better;  they're  in  the  same  fix; 
For  you  vary  the  usual  order  of  sport : 

You  take  what  you  please  while  you  ])lay  your 
tricks. 


No  doubt  it  serves  well  as  a source  of  fun 
To  match  your  lovers,  this  one  against  that ; 
Though  perhaps,  when  the  evening's  amusement  is 
done 

And  the  pack  put  aside,  we  seem  rather  flat. 

But  suppose  that  by  chance  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
When  you  dream  with  disdain  of  our  being  inert, 
We  should  break  your  repose,  rising  up  in  our  might. 
And  declare  to  your  face  that  our  feelings  are  hurt? 
For,  whatever  you  fancy,  we  each  have  a soul, 

And  the  rules  that  apply  here  are  oddly  so  planned 
That  while  we  seem  bent  to  your  fingers’  control, 
And  are  played  with,  yet  we  too  are  taking  a hand. 
Don’t  you  see  that  a sequence  of  hearts  you  may 
break 

While  attempting  one  mean  little  trump-spot  to 
save, 

Or  succumb  to  an  equally  luckless  mistake 
And  let  a king  go  for  the  sake  of  a knave? 

Does  Tom’s  diamond  take  you,  or  is  it  my  heart? 

The  deuce,  after  all,  will  perhaps  end  the  race ; 
Then,  again,  you  may  yield  to  young  Algernon  Smart, 
Or  the  one-eyed  old  banker’s  Cyclopean  ace. 

The  game’s  to  be  Lottery— so  you  said— 

Or  Matrimony?  No;  both,  I declare! 

Why,  the  next  thing  I know  you’ll  take  to  Old  Maid, 
And  leave  me  to  sorrow  and  Solitaire. 
Cross-purposes  still ! This  never  will  do. 

You've  begun  Vingt-et-un ; fm  at  Thirty-one — 
Just  ten  years  apart.  Ah,  I wish  I knew 
Some  smoother  way  to  make  matters  run ! 

You  change  the  game  like  a pantomime ; 

And  now  it’s  Euchre,  I really  believe, 

For  you’re  trying  to  cheat  me  half  of  the  time. 
With  a “little  joker’’— a laugh  in  your  sleeve. 

Let  us  end  this  nonsense!  What  do  you  say? 

Leave  me  out,  and  go  on  with  the  rest, 

Or  throw  the  whole  heap  of  cards  away. 

And  stake  your  all  on  a man  as  the  best. 

You  can’t  manage  love  according  to  Hoyle, 

And  your  effort  to  do  so  you  surely  would  rue; 
Besides,  what’s  the  use  of  such  intricate  toil?— 

You  shall  win  all  the  games  if  I only  win  you! 

Geo.  Parsox8  Latiiuop. 


Below  is  a verbatim  et  literatim  report  of  a 
certain  teacher's  labor  with  a Sunday-school 
scholar  in  North  Carolina,  whom  slio  had  vol- 
unteered to  prepare  fot  his  recitation.  The 
boy  was  nine  years  old. 

After  about  ten  readings  and  spellings — 
especially  the  latter — I was  inspired  with  a 
suflicient  degree  of  faith  to  say,  “Now  read  it 
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once  more,  and  I think  you  will  be  able  to 
say  it.”  . 

Boy.  “ 1 Wh-wli-what  did  No-No-Noah  send 
out  of  the  ark  at  the  end  of  f-o-r-t-y,  forty, 
days  ? — Answer.  A — a lark.’  ” 

I.  “No,  that  word  is  not  Mark.’  Spell  it.” 

Boy.  ‘V  R — r-a-v,  rav,  c-u.’  Oh  I rav-ra-ra- 
ren.” 

I.  “Now  remember  that  it  is  not  a lark,  but 
a raven.  What  is  a raven  f” 

Boy.  “ Don’  know.” 

I.  “ It  is  like  a crow.” 

Boy.  “ Well,  why  didn't  they  say  crow  ? then 
I could  remember  it.” 

I.  “ Now  what  did  Noah  send  out  first  ? Say 
it  again.” 

Boy.  “A  lark” 

(Repetition  of  the  above  until  boy  can  say 
“raven”  to  the  question.) 

I.  “Read  on.” 

Boy.  44  4 Wh-  what  did  No-Noah  send  out  next? 

—A  lark .’” 

I.  “No,  no.  Spell  that  word.” 

Boy.  “ B-o-v-e,  box%e .” 

I.  “ No,  no ; that  is  not  a b.” 

Boy.  “ Oh  no : d-o-v-e,  dove . 4 Wh-what  did 
the  dove  bring  back  in  its  m-o-u-t-h,  mouth  t 
—A  lark.’” 

I.  “Don't  say  Mark'  again.  I don't  think 
the  word 4 lark'  is  in  the  Bible ; certainly  not  in 
your  lesson.” 

Boy  ( spells  out  “ olive  leaf”  and  proceeds). 
“ 4 Wh-what  did  Noah  b-u-i-l-d,  build,  wh-when 
be  came  out  of  the  ark? — An  ark.'” 

I.  44  What!  comes  out  of  the  ark  and  builds 
an  ark  ?”  • 

Boy.  “Oh  no — a lark” 

I.  “Spell  it.” 

Boy.  44  O-l-i — ” 

I.  “No.” 

Boy.  “A-l-t-o-r — ” 

I.  44  Spell  it  right.” 

Boy.  44  A-l-t-a-r  tar.” 

I.  44  Now  wbat  is  it  ?” 

Boy.  44 A lark” 

I.  44  Now  remember  not  to  say  4 lark’  agaiu  to 
anything  in  the  lesson.” 

Boy.  44  4 What  did  Noah  o-f — offer  upon  tbe 
altar?— A lark’  ” 

I.  44 1 told  you  there  were  iu>  larks  in  the 
lesson.” 

After  some  spelling  he  gets  44  burnt-offering” 
and  proceeds:  44  4 Wh-what  did  God  sav  He 
would  put  in  the  sky' — no,  4c-l-o-u — clouds  ? — 
A lark."' 

I.  “No,  no;  uo  more  of  your  larks.” 

Boy.  44  Oh!  a bow.  4 Of  what  was  it  to  be 
a tokcV  ” 

I.  44  That  word  is  not  4toke.’” 

Boy.  44  Oh  no — tokin.  4 Of  wbat  was  it  to  bo 
a tokin  ? — A lark.'” 

And  so  wo  went  on  for  an  hour.  Boy,  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Dor6  II succeed- 

ed in  going  through  it  without  any  larks,  and 
went  to  church;  but,  ns  I heard,  edified  his 
Sunday-school  teacher  with  his  flock  of  larks. 
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LABRADOR. 


ScconTj 

IT  is  a profound  experience  to  visit  alone 
the ’utter  abomination  of  desolation. 
It  tries  the  breadth  of  your  sympathy  to 
love  even  the  death-stricken  face  of  na- 
ture. But  the  true  lover  will  not  fail 
even  here,  in  this  desert  of  rock  and  sea. 

I often  had  to  take  my  will  in  both  hands 
to  prevent  demoralization;  the  enmity  of 
storms,  which  a canoeist  feels  so  keenly, 
the  labor  of  travelling  persistently  even 
in  bad  weather,  the  weight  of  loneliness, 
the  perils  of  the  coast,  all  at  times  united 
to  disgust  me  with  the  region. 

I had,  of  course,  some  days  of  ordinary 
conditions  and  moods — a fair  light  wind 
on  small  waters,  good  runs  that  encour- 
aged me,  and  comfortable  tenting.  There 
were  also  inward  experiences  met  only  in 
solitude,  that  can  not  be  worded  for  an- 
other. Nowhere  has  nature  spoken  to  me 
more  directly,  both  in  the  majestic  storm 
service  and  in  the  unutterable  peace  of 
this  vast  and  rugged  temple.  But  even 
in  the  midst  of  these  reverent  delights  and 
this  tranquillity,  when  the  elements  slept, 
I often  gazed  at  the  smooth  but  heaving 
sea  with  breathless  expectancy  and  a kind 
of  stolen  joy.  A man  here  becomes  as 
one  of  the  anxious,  watchful  water-fowls, 
always  on  the  alert.  A canoe  cruise  is 
generally  a pleasant  drifting  over  the  wa- 
ter; is  journey  imposed  new  condi- 

tion , on  me.  I knew  that  a capsize  in  these 
arctic  waters  might  easily  be  a fatal  ex- 
perience instead  of  a frolic,  so  I was  often 
reminded  by  the  seas  to  be  prudent.  The 
weather  was  so  very  stormy  that  my  daily 
journeys  had  averaged  only  ten  miles.  The 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  had 
cpurteously  offered  me  a return  passage  in 
Uie  steamer  Napoleon  III. , which  supplies 
the  light-houses  of  the  Gulf.  But  if  I should 
not  reach  Belle  Isle  in  time  to  meet  her,  I 
should  probably  have  to  spend  the  winter 
in  this  region.  With  the  bad  autumn  sea- 
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son  close  at  hand,  and  Belle  Isle  four  hun- 
dred miles  away,  the  situation  gave  me 
some  anxiety.  So  I began  to  get  up  be- 
fore dawn,  and  work  fast  to  break  camp 
and  set  sail.  Time  and  again  even  this 
early  start  enabled  me  to  make  only  a 
mile  or  twro  before  the  wind  would  spring 
up  ahead  and  compel  me  to  land  for  the 
day  if  the  waters  were  open  and  rough. 
But  the  need  of  driving  on  often  aroused 
me  to  even  a venturesome  degree  of  ener- 
gy, and  made  me  start  or  continue  afloat 
when  I should  have  been  ashore. 

If  environment  moulds  a people,  then  the 
Labradoreans  should  have  strong  traits. 
The  climate,  the  unique  features  of  the 
country,  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the 
sea,  the  isolation  from  the  wrorld— all  their 
circumstances,  indeed — are  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  irresistible.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Canadian  part  of  the  coast — 
down  to  the  boundary  line  at  Blanc  Sa- 
blon— is  of  French  origin,  Canadian  and 
Acadian ; the  Newfoundland  part  of  Lab- 
rador— the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  the  At- 
lantic coast — is  inhabited  by  English-speak- 
ingpeople.  Moravians  and  Esquimaux  are 
found  in  the  far  North.  The  French  Ca- 
nadians consist  of  two  classes;  a part  of 
them  come  here  every  spring  to  fish  for  the 
merchants,  and  return  every  fall  to  their 
families  and  small  homesteads  between 
Quebec  and  Gaspe ; others  live  here  perma- 
nently, own  little  isolated  establishments, 
and  fish  on  their  own  account.  The  Aca- 
dians  have  collected  in  two  principal  settle- 
ments, Esquimaux  Point  and  Natashquan, 
wThere  they  have  their  schools,  priests, 
churches,  and  some  other  features  of  vil- 
lage life. 

I w’as  fortunate  in  being  storm-stayed  at 
a few  of  these  French  Canadian  homes, 
where  I found  now  and  then  a person 
able  to  give  me  some  account  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  life  of  the  people.  To  be- 
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gin  with  external  and  material  things, 
the  average  home  of  Labrador  generally 
consists  of  a rough  board  dwelling,  with 
two  rooms  and  a garret,  a small  dock  and 
store  - house  for  receiving,  cleaning,  cur- 
ing, and  storing  fish,  and  two  or  three 
open  fishing-boats.  All  these  buildings 
perch  like  anxious  water -fowls  on  the 
bare  rocks  ; they  never  impress  me  as 
homes,  for  they  make  for  themselves  no 
niche  or  place  in  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
you  expect  them  to  be  washed  or  blown 
away  at  the  next  gale — as  they  sometimes 
are.  For  the  sake  of  being  near  the  fish- 
ing grounds  these  shelters  are  generally 
established  on  some  outlying  island  offer- 
ing a mooring  or  else  a beach  for  the  boats ; 
they  seem  to  be  banished  from  the  earth 
as  far  as  possible  seaward.  They  stand 
up  gaunt,  stark  naked  in  the  gales,  in  the 
midst  of  a desert  of  sea  and  rocks. 

In  the  best  places  there  may  be  in  a hol- 
low a little  sand,  enriched  with  decaying 
fish,  where  a few  turnips  and  cabbages 
manage  to  show  themselves  during  a brief 
season.  You  get  a gleam  of  hope  and  of 
horror  on  beholding  a gaunt  scaffold  about 
eighteen  feet  high ; but  it  is  not  a gallows 
for  the  ending  of  life,  only  a platform  for 
keeping  the  frozen  fish  for  dog-meat.  The 
interior  of  these  homes  is  not  quite  so  dis- 
tressing as  their  hard  surroundings,  for 
the  human  hand  in  doors  can  make  its 
mark,  which  is  not  always  a clean  one. 
The  furniture,  diet,  costumes,  are  rough 
and  commonplace;  but  the  people  are 
courteous  and  kind,  and  they  observe  well 
their  religious  rites.  Their  isolation  is 
such  that  they  keep  the  run  of  time  by 
marking  the  days  of  the  week  on  the  door- 
post. An  exception  to  this  dreariness  is 
to  be  met  here  and  there,  at  a light-house, 
or  at  the  home  of  a merchant.  I asked 
an  intelligent  fisherman  how  he  could 
content  himself  in  such  a place. 

“ Well,  sir,  I expect  we’re  fools  to  stay 
here.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  children  are 
growing  up  as  ignorant  as  we  are — just 
like  the  dogs.  Hal’d ly  any  of  us  can  read 
or  write.  Our  houses  are  too  far  apart  to 
get  the  children  together  for  school,  ex- 
cepting at  Esquimaux  Point,  Natashquan, 
and  Mutton  Bay.  Then,  too,  we  can’t  see 
the  priest  more  than  once  or  twice  a year, 
and  that’s  very  inconvenient  about  dying, 
for  pleurisy  and  consumption  are  very 
headstrong.  And  there's  no  doctor  at  all, 
nor  any  roots  or  herbs  for  medicines.  We 
keep  alive  o.n  pain-killer  and  salts  that  the 


traders  sell.  It's  a hard  life,  and  we  don’t 
live  to  be  very  old.  We  have  to  do  all  our 
own  work — jack-of-all-trades,  you  know. 
When  we  came  here  to  live,  my  wife  and 
I cut  all  the  timber  in  the  winter  for 
building  these  houses,  sawed  it  by  hand 
in  a pit,  and  in  the  spring  rafted  it  down 
the  river.” 

The  social  season  of  Labrador  is  the 
winter.  There  is  no  fishing  then  to  keep 
people  at  home;  cutting  wood  and  a little 
hunting  are  the  only  occupations.  Win- 
ter lasts  about  eight  months;  when  the 
channels  among  the  islands  and  the  bays 
are  frozen  over,  dog  teams  can  run  up  and 
down  the  coast  for  three  hundred  miles — 
from  Mingan  to  Bonne  Esperance.  Peo- 
ple then  go  visiting;  they  carry  no  pro- 
visions, for  everybody  keeps  open  house, 
and  the  little  cabins  are  often  packed  with 
people  and  dogs.  The  winter  homes,  as 
a rule,  are  back  some  miles  from  the  coast, 
where  wood  is  handy.  Several  families 
who  fish  at  Whale  Head  live  on  a swamp 
in  winter,  where  the  tread  of  a man  along 
the  street  shakes  every  house.  The  Abbe 
Ferland  says  that  in  his  time— about  fifty 
years  ago — the  hospitality  of  the  coast 
was  such  the  people  on  going  away  from 
home  used  to  leave  food,  and  sometimes 
even  money  on  the  table,  and  the  doors 
unlocked,  that  needy  travellers  might  en- 
ter and  help  themselves.  But  the  advent 
of  more  travellers  in  these  days  has  led  to 
more  caution  and  less  generosity. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  all  seamen 
superstitious;  the  irresistible  and  whim- 
sical forces  of  the  ocean  must  appear  to 
them  supernatural,  and  the^r  changing  for- 
tunes must  often  seem  the  result  of  some 
unfathomable  mystery.  Cohld  events  so 
supernatural  as  those  told  by  *he  Ancient 
Mariner  be  so  appropriate  to  a landsman  ? 
These  fishermen  are  not  behind  o^her  sea- 
faring men  in  either  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  or  the  faith  they  repose  in 
them.  But  Labrador,  in  time,  will  doubt- 
less produce  still  more  astonishing  results 
in  this  regard:  for  what  other  region  on 
earth  offers  such  elemental  powers,  such 
weird  scenes,  such  impressive  hardships 
and  horrors?  Here  is  a region  without  u 
mile  of  road  in  three  thousand  miles  ofS 
coast;  I never  elsewhere  appreciated  a 
wheel  and  a horseshoe.  Some  of  these 
people  have  no  idea  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a cow  or  a horse,  and  they  flee  like 
hares  at  the  coming  of  a stranger.  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  that  lawlessness 
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often  prevails,  and  that  those  who  are  in 
need  do  not  hesitate  to  break  open  stores 
and  help  themselves.  But  their  most 
astonishing  traits  are  laziness  and  im- 
providence here  in  sight  of  heart-rending 
hardship  and  want.  Labrador,  however, 
was  formerly  a sea  of  plenty;  fishing, 
sealing,  trapping,  gave  even  the  indolent 
a sure  though  a miserable  living.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  average  man  could  catch 
fish  enough  to  exchange  with  traders  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  enabled  him 
to  idle  away  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
and  relieved  him  of  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. But  now  fish,  oil,  and  fur  are  no 
longer  so  abundant.  The  average  family 
spends  about  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year  to  get  only  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life;  and  yet  the  government  is  obliged 
very  often  to  distribute  flour  and  pork  to 
prevent  actual  starvation;  and  it  otters 
free  passage  and  work  to  those  who  will 
leave  the  coast.  The  lazy  depend  upon 
the  industrious,  the  provisions  are  shared, 
and  if  navigation  is  tardy,  the  first  sail  is 
watched  for  in  the  spring  with  eagerness. 


After  a tedious  pull  against  a head-wind, 
I was  glad  to  enter  the  little  harbor  of 
Natasliquan  just  as  night  was  settling  over 
the  sea. 

Sealing,  one  of  the  peculiar  industries 
of  Esquimaux  Point  and  Natasliquan,  is 
the  most  venturesome  occupation  of  the 
Labrador  coast.  Seals  are  taken  in  three 
ways — by  hunting  them  along  the  bays 
and  shores  in  boats  or  on  the  ice,  by  net- 
ting them  as  fish  are  taken,  and  by  fol- 
lowing them  out  to-  sea  in  vessels  and 
killing  them  on  the  floes.  I sometimes 
met  a boat  sailing  about  the  islands  and 
bays  with  two  men  aboard  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  water  and  the  rocks  for  the  harbor 
seals.  Dressed  in  coats  and  skull-caps 
made  of  seal-skin,  they  often  creep  along 
the  rocks  with  the  motions  of  the  seal, 
and  decoy  the  animal  by  calling.  Some 
of  them  have  a trained  dog. 

44  What  is  he  good  for  in  such  work  ?” 
I inquired.  “He  can  hardly  be  a re- 
triever for  animals  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds.” 

“Yes,  he  is,  sir:  if  seals  are  fat  when 
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killed  they  float,  but  even  if  they  are  very 
poor  it  takes  but  little  to  float  them.  And 
the  dog  jumps  off  and  catches  them  often 
before  they  sink,  or  he’ll  dive  for  them 
in  shallow  water.  When  they  sink  in 
deep  water  we  often  ‘jig’  them — haul 
them  up  with  a fish-hook  and  line.  Some 
seals  dive  when  wounded,  and  swim  off 
to  sea ; others  turn  to  the  shore  and  crawl 
up  on  a rock  to  die.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  they  hunt 
seals  on  the  ice  when  it  drifts  against  the 
shores.  Cape  Bauld,  Newfoundland,  is 
a noted  point  for  this  kind  of  sealing. 
The  floes  coming  from  the  northern  seas 
strike  on  this  cape  and  divide  into  two 
parts;  one  enters  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  the  other  goes  south  ward  along  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  people  told  me  that  hundreds  of 


hunters  come  there 
in  March  with  dog- 
sleds  from  the  settle- 
ments about  Hare 
Bay, etc.  Each  gang 
of  men  brings  a 
skiff,  provisions, 
etc.,  and  many 
camp  in  little  huts,  and  remain  till  the  8th 
or  10th  of  May.  They  keep  a constant 
watch  over  the  drifting  fields  of  ice.  When 
seals  are  discovered  on  a floe  touching  the 
shore  or  near  it,  the  men  put  off  to  it  in 
their  skiff,  haul  the  boat  up  on  the  ice,  and 
then  go  about  clubbing  the  seals.  They 
soon  return  to  the  shore  with  blubber  and 
hides,  which  they  bury  under  snow  for 
keeping  until  a trading  schooner  calls. 
Sometimes  the  wind  or  the  current  sud- 
denly loosens  the  ice  and  carries  it  out  to 
sea,  and  the  sport  is  then  quite  perilous. 
The  netting  of  seals  is  not  unlike  the 
taking  of  fish  in  nets.  A strong  net  may 
be  moored  off  a favorable  point  or  in  a 
channel,  or  several  nets  are  combined  and 
moored  to  form  a kind  of  pound.  At  La 
Tabatiere,  Cape  Mecatina,  a noted  resort 
of  seals,  the  combination  of  nets  measures 
about  700  fathoms.  When  seals  were  abun- 
dant, several  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
were  taken  there  in  a season.  In  a favor- 
able cove  a net  may  be  sunk  on  the  bot- 
tom until  the  seals  enter;  then  it  is  raised 
with  a windlass  to  close  the  entrance,  and 
men  in  boats  row  about  the  bay  and  drive 
the  seals  into  the  meshes. 

The  ocean  sealing  is  the  most  costly  and 
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productive  method.  Powerful  steamers, 
built  expressly  for  this  work,  and  manned 
by  200  to  300  men,  are  sent  out  every  year 
from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  Dun- 
dee, Scotland.  The  sealing  fleet  of  Es- 
quimaux Point«and  Natashquan  numbers 
about  forty  small  schooners.  In  1881  they 
took  30,000  seals,  but  in  1882  only  3000. 
The  strength  of  these  vessels  is  remark- 
able. The  one  I saw  building  at  Esqui- 
maux Point  had  timbers  twelve  inches 
square  laid  in  solid,  and  bolted  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  bow  was  a mass  of  beams 
and  braces.  The  oil  is  tried  out  in  fur- 
naces along  the  beach;  the  hides  are  sent 
to  London  for  tanning. 

Before  setting  sail  again  for  the  east- 
ward I must  give  some  account  of  the  isl- 
and, Anticosti,  lying  off  this  part  of  the 
coast.  It  is  a low  strip  of  rocks,  miser- 
able soil,  and  peat,  130  miles  long  by  30 
wide.  Its  chief  physical  interest  lies  in 


its  rich  and  unique  geological  fields.  But 
its  human  interest  is  still  greater.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf,  surrounded  by  reefs, 
strong,  irregular  currents,  fogs,  deceptive 
mirages,  tempests,  it  presents  to  every 
passing  vessel  a formidable  array  of  dan- 
gers. It  is  death-strewn  from  end  to  end ; 
during  only  the  past  ten  years  106  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  3000  souls,  and  $8,000,000 
have  been  cast  upon  its  deserted  shores. 
In  addition  to  these  marine  horrors  it  lias 
many  domestic  misfortunes  on  its  score; 
settlers  from  time  to  time  have  tried  to 
make  homes  on  its  soil,  but  after  a few 
years  of  misery,  partly  relieved  by  the 
government  donations  of  flour  and  pork, 
they  leave  the  place  richer  only  in  sacri- 
fices. This  was  the  reward  given  to  Jo- 
liet for  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 
And  truly  he  must  have  loved  the  wilder- 
ness, since  he  lived  and  died  there  as  lord 
of  Anticosti.  However,  it  must  have  the 
credit  of  its  only  advantage,  its  excel- 
lent fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon.  The  government  has 
done  much  to  diminish  the  suffering 
that  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  this  island;  it  has  put  up  several 
light -houses,  fog -signals,  and  tele- 
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graph  offices,  and  established  depots  for 
the  shelter  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

In  sailing  from  Natashquan  all  these 
typical  horrors  of  Labrador  life  were  vivid 
in  my  mind,  for  I had  before  me  a dan- 
gerous route — thirty  miles  of  open  coast 
without  a port — the  Natashquan  sands. 
When  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  land  on  the  smooth,  un- 
broken beach  of  sand  stretching  all  that 
distance  down  to  Kegashka;  but  when  a 
swell  is  on,  the  surf  breaks  on  shoals  far 
from  shore,  and  landing  or  launching  is 
impossible.  The  region  is  more  dreaded 
than  any  .other  on  the  coast,  and  fisher- 
men, even  in  large  barges,  sometimes  wait 
for  two  or  three  weeks  for  a favorable  time 
to  make  this  passage.  At  sundown  I was 
glad  beyond  belief  to  find  the  first  islands 
oif  Kegashka  Bay  between  me  and  the 
Gulf,  and  to  know  that  Natashquan  sands 
were  safely  passed.  I even  had  a certain 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  stiffness  of  my 
limbs;  and  when  at  last  I sat  down  to  a 
steaming  supper  by  the  camp  fire,  and 
then  crawled  into  a warm  bed,  Labrador 
seemed  to  have  been  conquered,  snubbed, 
by  a little  canoe.  But  I acknowleged  in 
the  next  breath  that  the  day  might  easily 
have  brought  a very  different  feeling. 

The  gale  that  set  in  next  day  made 
camp  life  a dreary  experience  even  there 
in  one  of  the  rare  patches  of  wood  found 
on  the  coast,  and  so  I determined  to  cross 
the  bay  to  the  settlement,  one  mile  dis- 
tant. A short  sea  on  the  flats,  shoals  at 
low  water,  and  a head-wind,  combined  to 
make  the  passage  last  exactly  five  hours. 
But  finally  I reached  the  harbor,  stowed 
the  Allegro  in  a store-house,  and  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  house  of  a widow  and 
her  two  sons.  Even  the  houses  of  Lab- 
rador are  isolated,  being  without  the  sup- 
port of  a barn,  shed,  fence,  or  any  out- 
building whatever.  You  feel  that  they 
have  no  ties  with  the  earth,  that  all  their 
interests  are  in  the  sea,  whither  they  may 
sail  off  at  any  high  tide.  I think  of  them 
as  bits  of  wreck  cast  up,  although  they 
are  ordinary  land  structures. 

My  hostess  gave  me  another  glimpse  of 
Labrador  experience.  “ When  my  good 
man  died  he  left  me  with  nine  children 
here;  the  two  oldest  boys  were  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  old.  I tell  you,  sir,  it's 
not  an  easy  place  to  get  a living  in. 
There’s  not  a day’s  work  for  a man  here 
from  September  till  June.  The  boys  fish- 
ed, but  they  couldn’t  get  us  bread  for  the 


whole  year.  Even  now.  men  as  they  are, 
and  smart  ones  too,  and  always  at  it,  we 
can  make  only  enough  to  have  flour  all 
the  year,  and  butter,  pork,  molasses,  and 
tea  for  four  months.  The  living  must  be 
made  in  three  months.  . And  half  the 
families  here  will  have  flour  only  about 
six  mouths  this  year.  The  boys  have 
built  a schooner  this  year,  and  now  may- 
be we’ll  get  on  better.  They’re  away  to 
Anticosti  in  her  now.  I hope  they’re  in 
port  somewhere,  for  it  blows  hard.  Oh, 
sir,  it's  a hard  country  this,  and  a fisher- 
man's life  is  a poor  one.” 

My  route  now  became  more  sheltered 
among  countless  islands  of  bare  or  mossy 
rocks.  After  passing  the  open  waters  off1 
Washsheecootai  and  Olomanosheebou  or 
Romaine  bays,  I felt  for  a time  less  anx- 
iety about  being  delayed  by  heavy  seas. 
If  the  weather  had  been  fine,  my  progress 
would  have  been  more  rapid,  and  I could 
have  stopped  a few  days  now  and  then 
for  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  some  sport,  the  exemption  from 
so  much  forced  travel,  and  a more  tran- 
quil state  of  mind  would  have  given  me 
more  cheerful  and  commonplace  experi- 
ences. But  these  would  not  have  reveal- 
ed the  most  characteristic  features  of  Lab- 
radorean life.  I should  have  stopped  in 
this  region  to  examine  its  minerals,  for  it 
is  said  to  be  rich  in  Labradorite  and  some 
other  precious  stones,  copper,  iron,  and 
other  metals,  and  a company  of  Quebec 
capitalists  have  begun  to  develop  these 
mines.  Nature's  tidbit  here  is  a rock. 
Geologists  would  have  much  to  tell  about 
the  granites,  gneiss,  traps,  basalts,  and 
.porphyries  that  generally  compose  the 
coast.  But  the  general  reader  needs  chief- 
ly to  imagine  all  these  rocks  heaved  up 
along  the  sea,  in  high  cliffs  deeply  cloven, 
in  gentler  slopes,  in  islands  often  of  jag- 
ged and  picturesque  forms,  in  bold  head- 
lands, in  the  shores  of  deep,  narrow,  shad- 
owy bays,  in  the  banks  of  winding  chan- 
nels ; then  these  varied  forms  in  some 
places  set  off  by  veins  and  strata  of 
strong  colors — snow  white,  red,  rich  pur- 
ple, brown,  gray,  deep  green,  black,  the 
whole  either  bare  or  covered  with  moss; 
ponds  of  beer-colored  rain-water  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rock ; a river  now  and  then 
coming  into  the  clear  sea  with  a current 
of  dark  water ; once  in  a great  while  a 
few  trees  at  the  mouth  of  a river.  With 
these  features  in  mind,  he  sees  Labrador. 

Dogs  are  an  important  and  interesting 
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element  of  Labrador  life.  A horse  would 
be  of  little  use  in  this  country,  made  up  in 
summer  of  unscalable  rocks  and  water, 
and  in  winter  of  deep  untrodden  snow; 
and  he  would  cost  in  feed  more  than  he  is 
worth.  Dogs  here  live  on  the  product  of 
the  sea — fish — and  can  travel  over  snow 
and  ice.  A hogshead  of  herrings  per  dog 
is  either  salted  down  or  else  protected 
from  the  flies  and  the  air  by  a layer  of 
cod  blubber — the  livers  after  the  oil  has 
been  extracted;  in  the  fall  the  salted  fish 
are  freshened  by  soaking  ten  days  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  piled  on  a scaffold  to  freeze 
and  keep  all  winter.  Sometimes  the 
flesh  of  the  seal  and  the  whale  is  used  for 
dog-meat.  The  dogs  are  fed  but  once  a 
day,  in  the  evening,  when  some  of  this 
frozen  fish  is  chopped  off  and  thrown  to 
them.  In  the  summer  they  shift  for  them- 
selves by  hunting  along  the  beaches  for 
fish  and  refuse.  With  wolfish  heads, 
bushy  tails,  and  rough,  ragged  coats,  they 
have  a w7ild  and  mournful  look,  hungry 
and  sneaking;  they  seem  to  be  a cross  be- 
tween the  wolf  and  the  Esquimau  and  the 
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Newfoundland  dogs.  They  generally  are 
treated  as  beasts  of  burden,  not  as  domes- 
tic pets;  and  when  you  are  not  afraid  of 
them  they  appeal  to  your  sympathies  as 
the  dumb  class  of  Labrador  victims.  Their 
ferocity,  however,  keeps  your  sympathy 
within  bounds;  they  can  not  be  left  in 
freedom;  when  a family  leaves  them  un- 
watched at  their  home  they  are  hoppled 
by  passing  one  f ore-foot  through  a loose 
collar.  The  kennels  are  log  huts  so  low 
that  they  can  not  stand  up  straight  to 
fight.  In  some  places  the  kennel  is  under 
the  house;  when  two  or  three  teams  are 
confined  there,  the  floor  often  shakes,  and 
the  night  is  a season  in  pandemonium 
with  their  fighting  or  their  wolf-like  howl- 
ing. Notwithstanding  all  these  measures 
of  safety,  they  sometimes  kill  and  devour 
one  another.  The  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
rival  dogs  dan  never  be  subdued,  and  I 
should  add  that  they  form  also  very  loyal 
alliances  for  defense  and  amusement. 

When  you  see  the  vital  need  of  master- 
ing such  animals  at  once,  you  almost  ap- 
prove of  their  brutal  treatment.  All 
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teams,  of  course,  are  not  blood-thirsty; 
but  some  caution  is  required  in  handling 
even  the  best.  The  usefulness  of  dogs  in 
such  a region  as  Labrador  makes  it  im- 
practicable todo  without  them ; they  are  the 
horses  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  life  itself 
often  depends  upon  their  service.  A team 
of  from  three  to  six  dogs  will  draw  two  or 
three  people  twenty  leagues  per  day;  in 
the  spring, when  the  snow  is  covered  with 
a good  crust,  they  can  go  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  a day;  and  six  dogs 
will  haul  a cord  of  green  red  spruce. 

The  words  of  command  are,  “Ra-ra,” 
haw;  “Ak,”  gee;  “Ha,”  lio;  “Puit,”get 
up.  The  harness  consists  of  a collar  and 
a girth  connected  by  horizontal  straps,  and 
the  trace  starting  from  the  girth  on  the 
dog's  back.  Each  dog  pulls  the  sled  by 
his  own  trace;  that  of  the  “leaders”  is 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long;  the  others 
are  successively  a few  feet  shorter.  When 
the  snow  is  covered  with  a sharp  granular 
crust,  the  dogs  wear  boots  made  of  seal- 
skin. The  whip  is  a formidable  object; 
the  lash  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  thick  as  a 


broomstick  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  han- 
dle is  only  a foot  long.  Some  skill  is 
needed  to  whirl  this  about  your  head  with- 
out cutting  off  your  own  ears.  The  crack 
of  this  whip,  like  the  shot  of  a small  rifle, 
makes  the  entire  pack  tremble.  But  even 
this  weapon  is  not  always  effective  in 
keeping  order.  As  soon  as  two  teams  see 
each  other  on  the  road  they  break  forth  in 
wolfish  howls,  and  fly  outward  to  meet  in 
a fight.  The  drivers  shout,  44 Ak!  ak!” 
and  crack  their  whips ; but  often  the  brutes 
rush  pell-mell  at  one  another.  The  sleds 
run  into  them ; there  is  a general  roar  of 
the  canine  “mill,”  and  shouts  of  men, 
pulling,  beating,  swearing;  some  one  may 
be  bitten ; at  last  the  teams  are  separated, 
and  anchored  at  a safe  distance  apart  by 
turning  the  sled  over  and  sticking  the 
points  of  the  runnel’s  into  the  snow.  Thus 
every  meeting  on  the  road  is  interesting. 
Their  cometek  is  a sled  about  ten  feet  long 
and  two  and  a half  wide,  with  low,  broad, 
pointed  runners,  rising  in  front,  and  hav- 
ing shoes  made  of  the  jaw-bones  of  a whale; 
the  floor  consists  of  narrow  cross-pieces 
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fastened  to  the  top  of  the  runners  with 
rawhide  thongs.  For  long  journeys  a 
‘‘coach  box”  is  lashed  to  the  cometek;  in 
this  two  passengers  may  sit  facing  each 
other  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  furs, 
while  the  driver  perches  on  the  front  end 
of  the  box  and  holds  on  to  hi§  long  whip 
trailing  on  the  snow.  A winter  journey 
iu  this  clear  bracing  air,  and  among  these 
picturesque  rocks  decked  with  flashing  ice, 
is  an  interesting  experience;  and  if  a storm 


ter  journey  is  that  of  her  Majesty's  mail- 
carrier.  Two  or  three  men  go  twice  each 
winter  from  Esquimaux  Point  to  Betshia- 
mits  and  back ; and  another  courier  brings 
the  mail  to  Old  Fort  Bay  or  Bonne  Espe- 
rance.  One  of  them  told  me  that  the 
round  trip  from  Esquimaux  Point  to  Bet- 
shiamits — about  eight  hundred  miles — re- 
quires from  five  to  seven  weeks;  they  go 
part  of  the  way  on  snow-shoes  with  the 
mail  on  their  backs,  and  part  on  a come- 
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comes  on,  the  sagacious  leader  of  the  team 
will  win  your  gratitude  and  admiration 
by  taking  you  to  some  house.  But  the 
dogs  are  not  alwrays  successful.  The  cold 
sometimes  is  so  intense  that  it  freezes  the 
stomach  of  a dog,  where  the  hair  is  short, 
and  even  kills  him.  And  if  they  are  not 
properly  fed  they  may  give  out  on  a hard 
journey.  I need  not  describe  the  horrible 
suffering  of  unfortunate  travellers  in  these 
arctic  regions.  The  most  important  win- 


tek.  When  on  foot  they  go  only  about 
fifteen  miles  a day,  for  the  route  is  often 
along  a beach  of  broken  ice,  or  up  and 
down  the  cliffs  of  a gorge;  in  some  re- 
gions they  have  to  pass  the  nights  on  the 
snowr  without  any  blankets  or  other  cov- 
ering; but  wherever  there  is  a house  they 
are  sure  of  a cordial  welcome  as  the  bearer 
of  new’s  from  the  outer  world. 

At  last  the  winds  fell  and  allowed  us  to 
launch  the  canoes  once  more.  We  were 
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two  now,  for  White  had  joined  me  with 
the  Rosalie;  and  certainly  the  two  crafts 
had  never  met  in  a more  eager  friend- 
ship. The  supreme  desire  of  our  hearts 
w’as  to  go  forward.  I often  actually 
trembled  with  excitement  and  impatience 
as  I trimmed  the  sheet  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  let  her  off  a point,  and  studied  with 
feverish  eagerness  to  get  the  Allegro  up 
to  the  utmost  speed.  We  had  now  so  lit- 
tle time  to  make  connections  that  we  had 
even  discussed  how  we  could  pass  the 
winter  on  the  coast;  we  would  have  to 
buy  furs,  and  money  was  scarce;  we 
would  not  attempt  any  long  journeys  or 
risk  our  precious  lives;  we  would  keep 
our  girls  in  mind,  and  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  insidious  charms  of  Labrador;  so  by 
next  year  we  hoped  to  reach  the  summer- 
land.  The  day  favored  us  with  a light 
westerly  breeze  that  swept  us  safely 
around  Cape  Mecatina— a dreaded  coast, 
much  of  the  time  impassable  for  small 
crafts.  This  great  headland  has  a savage 
aspect;  the  granite  is  cloven  into  fissures 
by  strata  of  deep  red  basalt,  and  stunted 
trees  in  these  dikes  rise  like  a mane  above 
the  mass.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
gions, the  shores  are  vertical  sea-washed 
rock,  without  a niche  to  receive  a cast- 
away; and  such  was  our  hurry  to  get  past 
this  open  part  of  the  coast  and  reach  the 


islands  beyond  that  we  only  peeped  into 
Mutton  Bay  without  stopping.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a long  narrow  harbor, 
with  about  twenty  houses — the  most  im- 
portant settlement  in  this  region.  Here 
begins  the  English-speaking  population, 
chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  and  it  con- 
tinues eastward  as  far  as  we  shall  go. 

We  now  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  scen- 
ery and  the  safest  waters  of  the  cruise.  The 
St.  Augustine  Islands,  high,  bold  masses 
of  rock,  formed  very  narrow,  long  chan- 
nels like  rivers.  The  morning  was  sun- 
ny, and  a fair  wind  sent  us  rejoicing  on 
our  way.  The  waters  were  full  of  deli- 
cate jelly-fish,  and  great  beds  of  the  rich- 
est moss  on  bold  headlands  in  the  strong 
sunlight  contrasted  here  and  there  with 
dark  spruces  in  the  shadow  of  a gorge. 
Deep  bays,  numerous  channels  like  dikes, 
islands  of  every  conceivable  form,  made 
the  passage  one  of  unusual  variety.  We 
passed  three  or  four  deserted  houses,  the 
mournful  winter-quarters  of  families  now 
living  on  more  seaward  islands  to  fish. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  find  our  way 
among  so  many  passages,  and  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Augustine  River. 

On  arriving  at  Blanc  Sablon  our  first 
inquiry  was  about  the  steamer.  She  had 
not  yet  reached  the  coast,  and  the  best  au- 
thorities thought  that  we  still  had  time  to 
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complete  our  journey  to  Chateau  Bay  and 
Belle  Isle.  We  now  might  have  drawn  a 
long  breatli  and  felt  some  degree  of  repose, 
but  as  we  knew  from  experience  that  re- 
liable information  here  is  very  rare,  we 
determined  to  push  on,  and  reach  Belle 
Isle  as  soon  as  possible.  We  accordingly 
paddled  about  the  harbor  to  learn  wheth- 
er there  was  in  port  a schooner  that  would 
sail  soon  for  Chateau  Bay,  for  we  could 
not  risk  any  farther  delays  by  bad  weather 
on  this  exposed  part  of  the  coast. 

I fear  that  I have  insisted  too  much 
on  the  austere  elements  of  Labrador,  for 
the  region  sometimes  presents  to  the  eye 
very  striking  beauties  instead  of  simply 
rugged  and  savage  features.  But  these 
beauties  are  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth, 
more  of  light  and  color  aud  mystery  in 


the  sky  than  of  form  and  substance.  The 
various  rocks  and  mosses  present  on  misty 
days  the  richest  and  warmest  hues.  The 
clouds  spread  above  this  cold,  savage  des- 
ert the  most  gorgeous  canopies  and  vast 
majestic  pageants.  The  splendor  of  sun- 
rises and  sunsets  here  is  unsurpassed.  In 
these  clear  northern  skies  the  night  is  es- 
pecially impressive,  with  death -like  si- 
lence ; the  planets  seem  to  descend  and 
gaze  into  your  very  soul  with  their  aw- 
ful serenity,  or  the  heavens  are  festooned 
with  luminous  veils.  Blanc  Sablon  pre- 
sented one  of  the  scenes  of  enchantment 
often  met  on  a misty  day.  Great  cur- 
tains of  shifting  fog  made  the  harbor  into 
a panorama  of  suave  and  mellow  pictures 
as  we  paddled  about  it.  At  first  we  saw 
only  the  glassy  ground-swell  rising  and 
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falling  close  at  hand,  but  we  heard  many 
sounds  of  life  through  the  air — sailors’ 
songs  and  shouts,  the  chuckle  of  blocks, 
the  stroke  of  oars.  Suddenly  the  mists 
drew  back,  and  let  us  gaze  for  a moment 
at  the  surroundings — rocky  islands  and 
shores  about  the  bay,  with  a light-house, 
large  fishing  establishments  here  and 
there,  and  houses  enough  to  give  the  place 
the  air  of  an  inhabited  region.  Then, 
again,  the  mists  became  thin,  and  a flood 
of  sunshine  made  the  air  into  a white 
luminous  veil  that  half  concealed  a fleet 
of  one  hundred  schooners  rolling  slowly 
at  their  moorings,  while  their  sails  flapped, 
their  black  bait-nets  hung  in  festoons  from 
the  mast-heads,  and  their  three  hundred 
boats  rowed  away  out  of  port. 

A breeze  came  up  at  noon,  and  all  these 
vessels  gathered  in  their  Hock  of  little 
boats,  spread  their  white  wings,  and  moved 
away  seaward.  We  were  aboard  of  one 
that  headed  eastward,  down  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle.  Newfoundland  lay  on  the 
right;  the  waters  were  dotted  here  and 
there  with  an  iceberg  and  the  sails  of  nu- 


merous fishing  schooners:  and  on  the  left 
the  Labrador  coast,  which  we  followed, 
presented  a long  line  of  bare  rocky  hills 
sloping  down  to  ragged  rocky  shores.  The 
next  morning  the  vessel  hove  to  off  the 
mouth  of  Clmteau  Bay,  and  we  launched 
our  canoes  and  paddled  into  port. 

Chateau  Bay  is  at  the  eastern  elbow  of 
the  continent,  and  the  elbow  is  anything 
but  dimpled  and  rounded.  As  we  enter- 
ed the  bay,  dense,  well-defined  clouds  roll- 
ed about,  and  let  in  between  them  the 
clearest  sunlight,  now  on  the  rippled  wa- 
ters, now  on  the  lofty  hills.  Faint  and 
delicate  rainbows  shone  on  the  snow- 
white  banks  of  mist  which  rose  above  the 
islands  and  cast  the  densest  shadows  on 
the  castellated  rocks.  By  putting  togeth- 
er our  glimpses  we  knew  that  Chateau 
Bay  is  formed  of  a number  of  coves  and 
harbors  among  lofty  headlands  and  isl- 
ands. Chateau  Island  and  the  Devil’s 
Table  on  Henley  Island  lift  above  the 
rest  fantastic  forms  of  rock  like  castles 
on  basaltic  columns.  Such  a scene  was 
a worthy  place  for  the  clouds  to  come 
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point.  They  passed  the  night  on  the  sea, 
and  the  next  morning  it  was  reported  that 
they  had  “stopped”  a thousand  barrels  of 
herrings  at  the  east  end  of  Chateau  Island. 
We  paddled  out  at  once  to  see  the  catch, 
and  groups  of  women  climbed  up  the  Dev- 
il's Table  to  watch  the  work  even  from  a 
distance.  The  poor  souls  sometimes  go 
up  there  with  trembling  steps  to  watch  for 
their  husbands  when  the  sea  is  stormy. 

The  round  of  our  experiences  at  Cha- 
teau Bay  included  a study  of  polar  sculp- 
ture. Ever  since  we  had  entered  the 
straits  splendid  icebergs,  even  at  a dis- 
tance, had  kept  our  curiosity  on  the  stretch, 
and  when  at  last  some  of  them  drifted 
near  shore  we  set  out  with  lively  interest 
to  paddle  around  them.  I have  never 
seen  anything  more  rare  and  fascinating 
than  icebergs.  They  are  unique  in  form, 
color,  movements.  They  move  about  the 
ocean  with  the  majestic  march  of  fate, 
even  against  the  tempest  tossing  seas  over 
their  lofty  heads.  At  night,  when  the 
aurora  shines,  they  glow  on  the  sea  like  a 
burning  ship.  They  often  burst  with  a 
sound  like  thunder,  audible  at  a distance 
of  twenty  miles,  and  then  a mist  covers 
them  even  on  a bright  summer  day.  It 


agrees  with  these  strange  shy  phantoms 
of  the  north  that  their  last  breath  should 
decently  enshroud  their  sinking  forms. 
When  they  strike  on  the  bottom,  the  shock 
and  scraping,  like  an  earthquake,  seem  to 
be  right  under  every  boat  in  that  region. 
The  mate  of  a vessel  told  me  that  he  once 
went  in  a boat  with  other  men  to  get  some 
ice  from  a berg;  two  of  them  debarked  on 
the  ice,  and  at  once  began  to  cut  off  a cor- 
ner of  it.  They  soon  started  more  of  a 
crack  than  they  expected.  A huge  mass 
of  ice  fell  off,  and  raised  a swell  that  filled 
the  boat  and  washed  some  of  the  men  over- 
board. Those  on  the  ice  found  themselves 
now  on  the  edge  of  a wall  forty  feet  high, 
and  on  a berg  that  rocked  about  as  if  to 
roll  over.  Fortunately  it  kept  right  side 
up,  and  the  men  saved  themselves  by  climb- 
ing down  the  oars,  which  were  lashed  end 
to  end  to  the  mast.  Even  the  sponta- 
neous bursting  of  icebergs  is  so  common 
that  sailors  give  them  a wide  berth;  and 
we  noticed  as  we  neared  one  of  these  bergs 
that  the  fishing-boats  kept  at  a safe  dis- 
tance from  it.  Suddenly  the  air  shook  as 
with  the  shot  of  a cannon,  and  the  sea 
burst  upward  from  the  foot  of  the  berg  in 
spray  and  leaping  billows;  and  then  the 
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island  of  ice  rocked  like  a 
chip  on  ripples.  It  all  was 
like  a flash  of  ire,  and  we 
were  greatly  relieved  that 
it  had  occurred  before  we 
reached  the  base  of  those 
gleaming  and  treacherous 
walls.  The  sea  was 
strewn  far  around 
with  lumps  of  ice; 
for  the  mass  that 
fell  went  all  to 
pieces.  We  now 
entered  the  arc- 
tic region.  The 
berg  breathed 
upon  us  his  po- 
lar breath  through  the  sunny  August  air; 
and  the  ice  all  about  kept  up  the  keen 
shrill  cries  of  nature  when  in  the  grip  of 
frost.  Even  the  little  piece  that  I picked 
up  to  eat  gave  out  faint  sharp  snaps  as  it 
lay  in  my  hand.  The  ice  was  hard,  but 
its  surface  was  pitted,  so  that  the  waves  in 
rushing  over  it  made  the  seething  sound 
of  bubbles  in  a rapid.  The  waves  wash 
away  the  ice  along  the  water-line,  and 
thus  mark  by  ledges  and  galleries  the 
successive  positions  of  a berg  after  losing 
pieces  of  its  top;  caves  also  are  formed 
along  the  galleries,  and  this  action  had 
even  made  an  arch  through  one  end  of 
this  berg,  and  washed  out  in  the  centre  of 
it  a land-locked  bay  with  green  waves 
breaking  on  a beach  of  ice. 

Belle  Isle  is  a gigantic  monolith  tower- 
ing high  above  the  Atlantic.  Its  savage, 
beetle-browed  head,  with  roaring  caverns. 


STOP  OK  HERRING. 


glower  over  one  of  the  wildest  seas  on 
earth.  Ordinarily  its  shores  are  unap- 
proachable ; but  a calm  enabled  us  to  land 
at  a little  wharf  propped  up  among  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone  in  the  mouth  of  a 
gorge.  And  we  climbed  up  the  toilsome 
zigzags  to  the  light-house  on  the  summit. 
Far  away  to  the  westward  stretches  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  from  the  tower 
we  can  see  the  lights  at  Cape  Bauld  and 
Cape  Norman. 

Meanwhile  the  keeper  has  finished  trim- 
ming his  lamps,  and  we  descend  to  the 
dwelling.  This  comfortable  home  is  a 
surprise  in  such  a situation.  Although 
kept  by  men  only,  it  is  tidy,  clean,  and 
convenient.  The  table  is  spread  with 
good  bread, pies, cakes, meat, and  preserved 
berries.  They  had  prepared  for  the  com- 
ingof  the  steamer — their  one  yearly  touch 
of  a friendly  hand.  Their  fancy-work  dec- 
orates the  walls— sewing,  models  of  ves- 
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sels.and  paintings  of  marine  scenes.  They 
disclaim  any  feeling  of  loneliness,  and 
profess  even  a great  attachment  for  this 
rock  and  their  isolated  life.  They  receive 
by  the  steamer  each  fall  all  that  they  need 
during  the  year,  and  haul  it  up  with  a 
horse  and  cart  from  the  landing  to  the 
light-house.  They  get  a cow  to  milk  un- 
til she  is  fat  enough  to  kill;  the  milk  is 
frozen  and  packed  in  barrels,  to  keep  a 
supply  until  the  goats  give  milk  in  the 
spring. 


In  March  and  April  the  sealing  schoon- 
ers and  steamers  work  their  way  from 
Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  to  Belle  Isle. 
It  must  be  a welcome  sight  to  watch  the 
advent  of  these  first  messengers  from  the 
civilized  world.  The  little  armies  of  men 
swarm  out  of  the  vessels  on  to  the  ice  in 
the  pursuit  of  seals,  or  come  ashore  to 
learn  of  their  movements.  The  light- 
house then  is  packed  with  rough,  hearty 
men — a kind  of  human  gale  sweeps  over 
this  polar  crag. 


A GLASS  OF  BEER. 


DURING  a famous  trial  some  years 
since,  soon  after  “lager”  found  its 
way  to  America,  evidence  was  introduced 
to  show  that  the  beverage  was  not  intoxi- 
cating. Old-time  imbibers  one  after  an- 
other testified  as  to  capacity  of  stomach 
and  steadiness  of  head,  until  the  climax 
was  reached  in  a worthy  descendant  of 
“old  King  Cole,”  who  claimed  an  abili- 
ty to  dispose  of  sixty  glasses  at  a single 
sitting.  The  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
stood  aghast  at  the  disclosure,  while  even 
the  moderate  drinkers  retreated  in  dis- 
order. Our  Teutonic  brethren  are  the 
chief  makers  as  well  as  chief  drinkers 
of  this  other  beverage  that,  according  to 
this  modern  King  Cole,  “cheers  but  not 
inebriates.”  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
breweries  in  the  Union  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Germans,  and  as  a rule  the 
cities  which  show  the  largest  proportion 
of  this  foreign  element  exhibit  also  the 
largest  beer-p rod  u ci  n g i n te rest.  Accord i n g 
to  the  ratio  of  population, Milwaukee  leads 
off  as  first  on  the  list,  as  this  is  its  chief  in- 
dustry; only  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
exceed  it  in  aggregate  production,  follow- 
ed closely  by  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Cincin- 
nati, Boston,  Chicago,  and  Newark,  in  the 
order  ncpned.  These  nine  cities  represent 
five-eighths  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
country,  while  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested  Milwaukee  again  leads  the  list, 
with  only  one  manufacturing  interest 
exceeding  that  of  beer  in  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  and  but  two  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  An  industry  which  takes  such  a 
prominent  position  among  the  productions 
of  the  world,  calling  for  the  highest  per- 
fection and  the  development  of  the  latest 
resources  in  scientific  discovery,  and  which 
is  exceeded  in  the  capital  invested  by  only 


five  others  (metal  products,  cotton  goods, 
woollen  and  worsted  goods,  lumber,  and 
grist)  in  our  own  land,  may  well  claim  at- 
tention. 

Poetry  and  song  and  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance have  united  to  make  classic  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Italy, 
and  next  to  the  ruined  castles  which  crown 
their  commanding  heights  the  traveller 
looks  for  the  clustering  fruit  which  has 
given  its  name  to  all  this  region.  But  lie 
looks  in  vain  if  he  expects  to  see  anything 
which  adds  picturesqueness  or  beauty  to 
the  landscape.  A vineyard  is  not  in  itself 
“ a thing  of  beauty.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  golden  wreaths  of  hops,  as  they  hang 
ripening  in  the  August  sunshine,  depend- 
ing in  graceful  clusters  from  the  tall  poles, 
or  swinging  in  the  breeze  in  umbrella-like 
canopies,  give  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Central  New  York,  or  the  slopes  of  dis- 
tant California  and  Washington,  or  the 
meadows  of  sunny  English  Kent,  far  more 
of  beauty  than  the  boasted  vineyards  of 
France  or  of  Italy  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a crop  or  prod- 
uct which  seems  to  have  but  one  specific 
use  in  the  world ; but  aside  from  the  very 
limited  amount  required  to  leaven  the 
baker’s  loaf,  and  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  used  in  druggists’  preparations, 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  possible  de- 
mand for  the  200,000,000  pounds  of  the 
world’s  crop  of  hops  than  the  making  of 
beer.  For  some  reason  not  fully  explain- 
ed by  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  but  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  United  States 
seems  suited  to  their  successful  cultivation. 
A radius  of  forty  miles,  of  which  Coopers- 
town,  New  York,  is  the  centre,  incloses 
more  than  half  of  the  hop-producing  re- 
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gion  of  the 
Union.  The 
three  north- 
ern counties 
bordering  on 
Lake  Champlain 
and  Canada,  with 
a small  portion 
of  Vermont  and 
Michigan,  add 
about  one  sixth 
to  this,  and.  with 
parts  of  Wiscon- 
sin, comprise  pretty 
much  all  the  land  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. The  Pacific  coast 
is  becoming  an  import- 
ant factor  in  produc- 
tion, having  risen 
from  15,000  bales  in 
1880  to  70, 000  in  1884, 
equal  to  12,500,000 
pounds.  In  Eng- 
land the  production 
of  hops  is  pecul- 
iarly associated 
with  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent, 
which  has  about 

40.000  acres  in 
hops,  out  of 

65.000  in  the  kingdom. 

The  hop,  which  is  the  life-giving  ele- 
ment in  beer,  adding  its  sparkling  tone  to 
the  qualities  which  tend  to  keep  Bass’s  ale 


sound  under  the 
burningheatofan 
Indian  sun,  and 
the  products  of 
the  Milwaukee 
cellars  mer- 
chantable in 
the  realms  of 
Dom  Pedro, 
is  the  most 
delicate  of  all 
nurslings  of 
the  farmer’s 
family.  It 
is  also  the 
most  varying 
in  commercial 
value. 

Planted  from 
the  roots, 
which  are  the 
offshoots  of 
an  older  hop- 
yard,  the  first  year 
gives  no  return  but  the 
product  of  a crop  of  corn 
grown  between  the  hills,  which 
cover  the  ground  like  a checker- board 
in  squares  about  seven  feet  apart.  With 
the  opening  of  the  second  spring  comes  the 
important  question  of  the  training  of  the 
vine.  If  the  farmer  is  a capitalist,  he  may 
have  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  a suf- 
ficient number  of  cedar  poles  from  the 
swamps  of  Vermont  or  Canada  to  pole  his 
yard,  in  which  case  lie  will  incur  an  out- 
lay of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an 
acre__no  inconsiderable  sum  in  a farm  car- 
rying ten  or  more  acres;  but  then  they  are 
good  for  a score  of  years  without  renew- 
al. With  the  great  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  hop  lias  come  the 
patenting  and  use  of  a variety  of 
expedients  in  the  training,  and 
tons  of  twine  now  find  their 
way  into  the  hop  districts, 
and  one  pole  takes  the 
place  of  a dozen,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  centre 
of  a tent  to  which  a 
circle  of  surrounding 
hills  is  attached.  A 
yard  trained  in  this 
way  proves 
usually  as 
successful 
as  by  the 
y A r old  metli- 
hop-vine.  od, while  it 
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becomes  a more  picturesque  feature  in  the 
landscape  than  any  other  growing1  crop. 

Warm  spring  days  give  the  vine  a rap- 
id start,  and  the  grower  can  be  no  slug- 
gard if  he  would  keep  his  yard  clean  and 
properly  cultivated,  and  the  long  shoots 
of  the  plant  trained  to  run  upon  the  pole 
or  twine,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  vine 
has  no  clinging  tendrils  like  “that  rare 
old  plant  the  ivy  green,”  but  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  a bean  stalk,  albeit  singu- 
larly enough  taking  an  opposite  course  in 
its  journey  up  the  pole,  going  with  the  sun 
from  east  to  west,  while  the  bean,  from  the 
days  of  Jack  until  now,  takes  a twist  in 
the  opposite  direction.  By  the  last  of  July 
the  vine  has  reached  its  full  growth,  and 
the  little  cones  begin  to  form,  after  the 
blossoming,  which  contain  the  powerful 
and  fragrant  lupuline  destined  to  give  tone 
and  strength  to  the  beer  or  ale  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now  comes  the  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  this  most  delicate  plant.  Vermin 
attack  it,  honey -dew  blights  it,  mould 
and  rust  assail  it,  and  fortunate  is  the 
grower  who,  when  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust arrives,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  the 
picking  and  the  curing,  can  say  that  he 
lias  a yard  free  from  these  disasters.  And 
yet,  even  then,  he  is  not  out  of  the  woods; 
a storm,  or  a few  mornings  of  heavy  fog 
or  damp  days,  while  the  crop  is  being  har- 
vested, may  change  the  whole  character 
of  the  late  pickings,  and  make  a second  or 
third  quality,  while  the  earlier  gatherings 
were  of  the  best. 

In  the  primitive  days  of  hop  culture, 
when  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  did  not 
require  any  additional  help  outside  of  the 
district  itself,  a certain  degree  of  romance 
attached  to  the  period.  Just  previous  to 
the  pickingseason  any  one  passing  through 
the  country  would  meet  wagon  after  wag- 
on, of  the  style  known  as  a “democrat,” 
loaded  down  with  gay  and  lively  maidens, 
with  just  salt  enough  for  the  seasoning  in 
the  shape  of  one  or  two  young  men  to 
each  load.  But  few  would  believe  that 
the  most  important  crop  of  four  counties 
is  to  be  secured  entirely  by  the  labor  of 
these  frolicsome  wagon -loads.  They  come 
down  seriously  to  business,  however,  when 
they  enter  the  yard  and  exchange  their 
holiday  attire  for  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
working  dresses.  The  boxes  are  in  the 
yard,  four  pickers  to  each,  the  boxes  be- 
ing divided  into  four  sections  holding  ten 
bushels  apiece.  Nimble  fingers  pick  the 


clusters  from  the  vine  and  drop  them  into 
the  box.  “Pick  them  clean,”  or  the 
“boss”  of  the  yard  will  “dock”  the  price 
or  discharge  the  picker.  “ Be  smart,”  or 
you  won't  get  your  two  boxes  full  to-day. 
A green  hand  will  hardly  pick  one  in  a 
day;  but  practice  makes  perfect,  and  two 
or  more  are  often  filled  by  an  experienced 
hand.  At  fifty  cents  a box  this  is  good 
wages  for  women  and  children,  and  the 
hop-gathering  season  is  the  harvest  of  the 
year  for  them.  The  increase  in  produc- 
tion, and  consequent  greater  demand  for 
help,  has  gradually  raised  the  price  from 
thirty  and  thirty-five  cents  to  the  present 
rate.  The  price  paid  in  England  is  usu- 
ally “tuppence”  the  bushel — about  four 
cents  instead  of  our  five. 

The  mid-day  lunch  is  taken  under  the 
shade  of  the  nearest  tree,  or,  if  the  help  are 
boarded  by  the  grower,  they  all  adjourn 
to  the  largest  room  in  an  out  building, 
where  a rural  feast  is  spread  with  no  nig- 
gard hand.  Hop-pickers  expect  to  live  on 
the  fat  of  the  farmer’s  land,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  are  not  disappointed.  Whole  sheep 
and  beeves  vanish  like  manna  before  the 
Israelites  in  the  short  three  weeks  that 
follow,  while  gallons  of  coffee,  firkins  of 
butter,  barrels  of  flour,  and  sugar  by  the 
hundred-weight  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
capacious  maw  of  the  small  army.  There 
is  much  chaffing  by  the  way  at  the  noon- 
tide meal.  The  awkward  picker  is  twitted 
for  her  half-filled  box,  which  waits  till 
night  fall  for  its  rounding  up,  while  the 
boys  and  girls  are  full  of  the  excitement 
of  the  last  night’s  dance  or  that  which  is 
to  follow.  The  hop  dance  is  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  the  picking  season,  much 
counted  on  by  the  gay  throng,  but  a good 
deal  frowned  upon  by  the  staid  and  prop- 
er seniors.  Like  many  other  recreations 
which  have  had  their  origin  in  a harmless 
beginning,  it  has  often  run  away  with  pro- 
priety, and  brought  scandal  in  lieu  of  in- 
nocent pleasure. 

The  romance  of  hop-picking  was  in  the 
early  days  of  this  crop’s  cultivation.  With 
the  increase  of  production  lias  come  the 
demand  for  help  outside  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  grown.  And  now  a few  days 
before  the  season  commences  an  outpour- 
ing takes  place  from  the  cities  bordering 
on  the  districts,  which  taxes  the  utmost 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  Un- 
fortunately the  element  seeking  this  out- 
let is  anything  but  a reputable  one,  and 
the  vagabond  classes  are  largely  repre- 
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night  lie  has  a ten-hours’  work  before  him. 
His  fires  are  lighted  in  the  kiln-room  be- 
low, where  are  two  stoves,  with  a long 
range  of  pipes  and  drums  to  distribute  the 
heat  equally  to  the  floors  above.  A pile 
of  dry  wood  is  at  the  door,  and  he  must 
play  stoker  during  all  the  dark  hours,  and 
not  fall  asleep  in  the  hoppy  atmosphere 
around  him,  or  the  steam  which  ascends 
from  the  drying  will  fall  back  upon  the 
hops,  and  its  quality  as  “prime”  be  gone 
forever.  He  must  carefully  turn  them 
with  a light  wooden  shovel  as  they  lie 
upon  the  cloth  which  covers  the  slatted 
floor,  and  more  heat  is  applied  until  they 
reach  the  desired  point  which  comes  be- 
fore the  cooling. 

But  there  is  another  danger  yet,  and 
one  of  not  rare  occurrence.  The  interests 
of  life  and  property  are  not  always  in- 
trusted to  responsible  and  trustworthy 
hands.  The  night  is  dark  and  chilly 
without,  and  the  time  draws  on  toward 
the  small  hours,  as  our  dryer  fills  his  stoves 
once  more  with  the  light,  flashy  wood. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  external  heat 
which  he  encounters,  but  he  draws  more 
than  once  upon  the  whiskey  bottle  which 
he  has  provided  as  his  night’s  consoler. 
The  aroma  of  the  hops  and  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  make  a combination  too  strong 
for  him  to  resist,  and  he  drops  off  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  The  heat  increases, 
the  surroundings  are  all  in  a tinder  state, 
and  the  pine-wood  begins  to  scorch.  Is 
there  no  one  to  wake  him  ? The  farmer 
and  his  family  are  asleep  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  he  is  the  trusted  servant, 
with  the  hope  of  a whole  season’s  work  in 
his  charge.  There  is  a light  in  the  hea- 
vens, a bursting  forth  of  flame  from  the 
roof  above.  He  is  aroused,  but  too  late. 
There  is  no  water  at  hand;  if  it  could  be 
had,  it  would  avail  little  without  an  army 
of  men  to  aid.  With  the  dawn  of  early 
morn  there  are  seen  a few  smouldering 
embers,  a low  stone  wall  surrounding  the 
remains  of  a couple  of  stoves  and  some 
twisted  pipe,  and  that  is  all  there  is  left, 
unless  it  is  a policy  of  insurance  which 
the  owner  was  wise  enough  to  take  out  in 
view  of  the  extra  hazardous  risk  in  the 
drying  of  the  hops. 

The  insurance  business  is  no  inconsid- 
erable item  connected  with  hop-drying. 
During  the  season  of  thirty  days  many 
policies  are  written,  covering  this  time 
only,  for  which  the  rate  charged  is  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  dollars,  equal  to  six 
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per  cent,  per  annum,  but  it  is  cheerfully 
paid  to  insure  immunity  during  the  dan- 
ger period. 

After  the  hops  are  dried  they  are  nowa- 
days compressed  into  bales,  and  market- 
ed in  that  shape,  to  the  great  saving  of 
freight. 

No  product  of  the  soil  varies  more  in 
price  than  the  hop.  Having  but  a sin- 
gle available  use,  and  deteriorating  rapid- 
ly with  age,  a year  which  gives  to  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States  a 
season  of  average  productiveness  would 
create  an  excess  over  consumption  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  values  far  below  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  Witness  the  low  prices  of 
1869,  1871,  and  1878,  when  the  entire  crop 
was  marketed  at  from  five  to  twelve  cents 
per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fan- 
cied scarcity  of  the  season  of  1882-83  ran 
the  price  up  to  over  one  dollar,  and  brought 
money  enough  to  some  lucky  holders  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a good-sized  farm,  aggre- 
gating to  the  United  States  alone  a valua- 
tion of  over  $25,000,000.  It  was  said  of 
this  season  that  which  will  perhaps  never 
be  said  again,  that  five  pounds  of  hops 
could  be  exchanged  for  a barrel  of  flour. 

One  farmer  in  New  York  State  kept  a 
good  many  thousand  pounds  in  his  big 
barn  that  year,  waiting  a rise  to  $1  20, 
which  was  his  selling  price;  two  years 
afterward  the  hops  were  still  in  his  barn, 
but  nine-tenths  of  his  prospective  fortune 
had  taken  wing.  It  was  during  an  era  of 
high  prices,  some  years  ago,  that  portions 
of  Wisconsin  unhappily  made  the  discov- 
er}^ that  their  region  was  suited  to  hop  cul- 
ture. Something  like  a craze  ensued,  and 
land  was  bought  at  fabulous  prices,  farms 
were  mortgaged,  and  all  devices  used  to 
raise  money  to  put  into  hops  and  lead  the 
farmer  on  the  road  to  fortune.  The  col- 
lapse came  soon  after,  when  prices  reacted 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  ruin  and  disaster 
followed.  The  cultivation  in  that  State 
has  diminished  since  that  day,  although  it 
is  still  an  industry  of  considerable  propor- 
tions. 

Compared  with  the  prices  of  other  farm 
crops,  an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  will  yield  a more  certain  and  prof- 
itable return  to  the  cultivator  than  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture,  while  a year 
or  two  of  a higher  scale  will  make  the  hop 
districts  the  envy  of  all  the  country  around. 
The  average  cost  of  producing  a pound  of 
hops  may  be  put  down  at  ten  cents,  not 
including  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
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land ; from  this  the  farmer  can  be  his  own 
judge  as  to  whether  it  is  a desirable  busi- 
ness to  invest  in. 

Although,  while  poets  have  sung  and 
writers  have  woven  romances  without 
number  in  praises  of  the  vine,  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  more  beautiful  hop  has  es- 
caped with  but  scanty  notice,  yet  old 
Thomas  Tusser,  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  given  it  a verse  where  later 
bards  have  failed,  for  he  says, 

“ The  hop  for  his  profit  I thus  do  exalt, 

It  strengtheneth  drink  and  it  flavoreth  malt, 

And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last, 

And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  fast.” 

In  treating  of  the  leading  industries  of 
the  United  States  it  needs  no  apology  to 
take  up  the  making  of  beer,  which  em- 
ploys more  capital  in  its  manufacture  than 
any  other  food -producing  staple,  flour 
alone  excepted.  Weliave  disposed  of  what- 
ever of  modern  romance  there  may  be  in 
treating  of  the  culture  of  the  hop,  but  no 
child  who  has  passed  through  the  nursery 
period  can  forget  the  malt  that  suff ered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  ubiquitous 
rat  in  “the  house  that  Jack  built,”  nor  in 
the  history  of  tax -ridden  communities 
shall  we  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  heavy 
tribute  laid  by  the  convivial  “King  of 
Brentford,”  when,  for  every  gallon  brewed 
by  his  faithful  subjects,  “his  Grace  he 
took  a quart.” 

In  the  making  of  malt,  although  other 
grains  have  been  more  or  less  used,  yet 
the  main  staple  of  reliance  is  barley. 
Whether  experience  has  proved  that  the 
use  of  this  grain  is  the  most  natural  to  the 
making  of  beer,  or  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  the  other  cereals  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  demands  made  upon  them,  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  following  statute  of 
London,  issued  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward II.,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  latter: 
“Ordered  that,  considering  that  wlieate 
made  into  malte  is  much  consumed,  or- 
dayned  that  henceforthe  it  should  be  made 
of  other  graine.”  The  chronicler  adds, 
“If  it  had  not  sooner  caused  to  be  pro- 
claimed. the  greater  part  of  the  people 
should  have  perished  through  famine.” 

Barley  is  one  of  the  hardiest  cereals 
which  our  continent  produces,  and  can  be 
raised  nearer  the  arctic  circle  than  any 
other,  rye  alone  excepted.  The  climatic 
requirements  for  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment are  more  nearly  met  in  Canada  and 
our  more  northern  States,  and  consequent- 


ly it  is  from  these  sources  that  the  best 
brewing  grain  is  procured.  Nevertheless, 
that  marvellous  State,  California,  which 
never  seems  willing  to  yield  to  any  portion 
of  the  known  world  in  the  ability  to  raise 
anything  in  perfection  which  is  grown 
from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  steps  in, 
and  claims  a foremost  place  also  in  the 
culture  of  this  crop.  Barley  was  no  doubt 
raised  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  manufacture  of  beer  became 
a leading  industry,  but  the  large  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  this  grain  in  the  Chicago 
market  for  twenty  years  past  must  mean 
increased  production  consequent  upon  beer 
consumption,  for  it  has  kept  pace  with  this 
demand.  The  record  of  1862  gives  us  as  mar- 
keted in  that  city  872,000  bushels,  against 
6,488,000  in  1882. 

No  process  of  manufacture  calls  for  a 
more  discriminating  exercise  of  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  materials  than  that  of 
malt  liquors.  And  the  chief  ingredient, 
barley,  is  one  in  which  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  is  necessary  if  he  would 
not  make  a serious  mistake  at  the  outset 
in  seeking  to  establish  or  maintain  the  rep- 
utation of  his  brewing.  Grain  grown  on 
a heavy  soil  is  apt  to  be  rich  in  husk  and 
poor  in  starch,  qualities  undesirable  in  the 
making  of  beer.  Land  too  richly  manured 
will  produce  a crop  in  which  nitrogenous 
matter  exists  to  excess,  and  this  is  almost 
fatal  to  its  use  by  the  brewer.  Southern 
Hungary  found  this  to  its  cost  when  it  de- 
voted a large  part  of  its  newly  reclaimed 
marsh  and  forest  land  to  its  culture.  A 
hard,  glassy  grain  will  show  an  excess  of 
albumen  and  a deficiency  of  starch,  and  is 
to  be  avoided.  Barley  that  has  been  in- 
jured in  the  field  by  bad  weather  will  nev- 
er produce  first-class  beer.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  color  is  of  almost  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  brewer.  The  bright  golden 
straw-color  which  the  fully  matured  and 
well-harvested  grain  carries  with  it  to  the 
market  is  essential  to  its  rating  as  A 1, 
and  the  shorter  and  thicker  the  berry  the 
better.  Age  has  also  a very  important  ef- 
fect on  barley,  as  it  lessens  the  active  ger- 
minating power  which  is  the  prime  req- 
uisite to  the  successful  maltster.  A mix- 
ture of  grain  of  different  ages  is  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  happen,  as  it  is 
productive  of  unequal  germination, which 
is  a serious  injury  to  profitable  malting. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  purchasing  of  barley  calls  for  quite 
as  much  experience  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
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er  as  does  the  growing  of  hops  on  that  of 
the  farmer,  and  perfection  in  each  is  req- 
uisite to  the  brewing  of  the  best  pale  ale 
or  brown  stout. 

The  making  of  malt  is  a process  so  en- 
tirely distinct  in  itself  that  it  is  more  oft- 
en carried  on  as  a separate  branch  of  manu- 
facture than  in  connection  with  brewing, 
of  which  it  is  the  essential  prerequisite. 


from  the  Greek  word  which  means  to  sepa- 
rate. Diastase  is  not  only  soluble  in  itself, 
but  it  has  the  power  to  dissolve  starch  and 
finally  convert  it  into  what  is  known  as 
“grape-sugar” — that  form  of  saccharine 
matter  most  desirable  in  beer.  So  power- 
ful is  it  that  one  part  of  diastase  will  change 
two  thousand  parts  of  starch  into  grape- 
sugar.  The  grain  being  put  into  large 


THE  MALTING  FLOOR. 


For  while  it  is  true  that  an  inexperienced 
workman  may  make  a failure  of  his  beer 
with  the  best  of  malt  at  hand,  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  brewer,  with  a repu- 
tation at  stake,  will  use  inferior  malt  and 
expect  to  produce  XXX  ale. 

There  are  four  processes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  malting : first,  steeping ; second, 
couching;  third,  flooring — these  two  being 
carried  on  in  one  room,  and  often  counted 
one  process;  and  fourth,  kiln-drying. 

The  process  of  steeping  is  necessary  to 
promote  germination,  which  is  the  first 
requisite  of  malting.  A mechanical  as 
well  as  a chemical  change  is  the  result  of 
this  operation,  as  the  softening  of  the 
grain  by  the  use  of  water  is  required  to 
loosen  the  flinty  husk  and  allow  the  germ 
to  come  through.  With  the  germ,  which 
begins  to  develop  within  an  hour  after  be- 
ing put  in  to  steep,  springs  into  existence 
the  principle  called  “diastase/’  derived 
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iron  or  stone  cisterns,  is  covered  with  wa- 
ter to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  In 
this  steep  it  lies  about  fifty  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  weather,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  increase  in  bulk  of  twenty  or 
more  per  cent.,  and  in  weight  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  an  advance  toward  the 
second  process,  known  as  “couching.” 
This  is  simply  removing  the  now  swelled 
grain  from  the  vats  and  placing  it  in  a 
heap  upon  the  floor,  where  it  remains  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  During 
this  time  a slight  steaming  takes  place, ac- 
companied by  a rise  in  temperature  of  ten 
degrees,  and  the  germinating  action  is 
well  under  way. 

“Flooring”  is  a continuation  of  couch- 
ing, and  one  requiring  judgment  and  del- 
icate manipulation.  The  grain  is  now 
spread  out  upon  a floor,  firgt  to  a depth  of 
fifteen  inches,  which,  as  it  is  repeatedly 
turned  and  worked,  is  reduced  to  six  inch- 
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es.  Germination  now  progresses  rapid- 
ly, while  the  grain  must  be  frequently 
turned, as  the  embryo  plant  requires  air  for 
development  quite  as  much  as  the  human 
being  needs  it  for  existence.  The  lighter 
the  grain  becomes,  the  more  of  the  starch 
is  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  finer  the 
future  ale  will  be,  and  the  better  it  will 
keep.  The  process  of  flooring  requires 
about  seven  days  for  its  full  development. 

The  long,  low  rooms,  often  with  asphalt 
floors,  on  which  couching  and  flooring  are 
done,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  malt- 
house,  whose  many-windowed  stories  loom 
up  in  enormous  buildings.  The  great  beds 
of  growing  grain  are  carefully  shovelled 
over  several  times  a day  with  great  wood- 
en shovels,  until  the  careful  maltster  sees 
that  it  is  ready  for  the  kiln,  the  door  of 
which  opens  from  the  end  of  the  room. 


sugar  in  the  malt.  Black  malt,  used  for 
coloring,  is  actually  roasted,  much  after 
the  manner  of  coffee,  and  most  of  it  be- 
comes caramel. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt  are, 
according  to  Proust,  as  follows: 


Barley. 

Malt. 

llordein  (a  form  of  starch  ) 

and  gluten) f 

Starch 

55 

32 

5 

3 

4 

1 

100 

12 

56 

15 

1 

15 

1 

100 

Sugar 

Gluten 

Gum 

Resin 

The  following  statistics  show  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  malt  business  in  the  United 
States : 


Malt:  Statistics  from  United  Statf.s  Census. 


I860. 

1870. 

18S0. 

Number  of  establishments 

Persons  employed 

Capital 

85 

589 

$2,195,750 
189,800 
2,365,299 
3,288,857 
$322  24 

208 

1,640 

$8,017,248 
700,624 
9,002,094 
12,016,515 
$426  84* 

216 

2,332 

$14,390,441 
1,004,548 
14,321,423 
18,273,102 
$430  76 

Wages 

Materials  used 

Value  of  product 

Wages  per  employ^ 

* Currency  = $340  49  gold. 


“ Kiln-drying”  follows  the  flooring,  as 
the  time  arrives  for  checking  the  germi- 
nation. The  partially  sprouted  grain  is 
introduced  into  the  kiln,  which  has  a slat- 
ted floor  below  to  allow  the  action  of  stove 
heat,  and  ventilation  in  the  roof  above  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  steam;  in  this  re- 
spect the  process  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
drying  of  the  hops.  The  temperature  at 
first  is  about  90°  Fahr.,  which  is  gradual- 
ly raised  to  150°  Fahr.,  the  grain  lying 
meanwhile  to  a depth  of  eight  to  ten  inch- 
es on  the  floor.  A light,  gradual  heat  pro- 
duces light  malt,  from  which  the  paler 
and  more  delicate  ales  are  made,  coke  or 
hard  coal  producing  the  ordinary  or  pale 
malt,  and  hard  wood  fuel,  with  its  fumes 
of  pyroligneous  acid,  the  “amber”  malt. 
From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  consumed  in  the  kiln- 
drying.  Brown  malt,  used  for  porter  and 
for  the  heavier  ales,  is  produced  in  kilns 
with  floors  of  wire  or  thin  metal,  from 
quick  wood  fires,  by  which  in  two  hours’ 
drying  the  malt  is  raised  suddenly  nearly 
to  the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  as 
quickly  lowered,  the  result  being  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  caramel  or  burnt 


The  maltster,  it  will  be  seen,  turns  over 
his  capital  only  once  in  the  year,  employs 
comparatively  few  workmen,  but  pays 
them  well,  and  makeshis  profit  within  the 
moderate  advance  of  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct above  the  cost  of  the  material.  Good 
barley  sold  before  the  war  at  sixty  cents 
the  bushel,  or  below.  It  ruled  very  low 
again  in  1877-8,  but  in  1881-2  was  above 
one  dollar.  The  ruling  prices  in  the  early 
part  of  1885  in  New  York  have  been,  for 
Canada  barley,  which  is  best  for  malting, 
about  eighty  - five  cents  a bushel ; New 
York  State  brings  ten  cents  less;  Califor- 
nia still  less,  being  harder  and  less  easy  to 
handle  for  malting,  though  containing 
more  food  material  than  the  other  varie- 
ties. Malt  is  lighter  than  barley,  and 
should  float  in  water;  the  maltster  makes  a 
profit  on  the  expanse  in  bulk  when  he  sells 
by  the  bushel,  as  well  as  an  advance  in  the 
bushel  price  of  from  ten  cents  up.  Malt- 
ing is  really  a separate  business  from  brew- 
ing, though  many  large  American  brew- 
eries include  their  own  malt-houses. 

A brewery  is  usually  an  enormous 
building,  showing  in  those  portions  where 
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the  beer  is  cooled  great  slatted  windows 
like  those  of  belfries,  but  given  up  in  large 
part  to  “cellars,”  where  the  beer  is  fer- 
mented and  stored,  often  several  floors 
above-ground.  Good  beer  requires  good 
water,  good  malt  for  body,  good  hops  for 
flavor,  good  yeast  for  fermentation,  a good 
head  on  the  part  of  the  head  brewer,  and 
sufficient  time  to  lie  in  store,  or  lager. 
Burton -on -Trent,  England,  the  greatest 
brewing  centre  in  the  world,  gets  its  re- 
pute from  the  excellent  water  there  found, 
containing  much  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime  and  common  salt.  Given  good 
materials,  the  skill  of  the  brewer  consists 
largely  in  his  use  of  the  two  indispensable 
elements  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  judge 
when  and  how  to  use  each  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  to  what  extreme  they  are 
to  be  carried,  calls  for  the  best  exercise  of 
the  brewer's  art.  The  processes  are,  es- 
sentially, the  making  of  an  extract  of 
malt,  or  wort , by  heating  the  malt  in  wa- 
ter, the  addition  of  the  bitter  principle  of 
the  hop  by  boiling  the  hops  in  the  wort, 
the  cooling  of  the  un fermented  product, 
the  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  yeast, 
in  cool  cellars,  until  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  malt  has  become  alcohol,  and 
the  clearing  of  the  beer,  and  its  storage 
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until  fit  for  use.  It  is  a simple  culinary 
process,  and  a brewery  is.  only  a big  kitch- 
en and  cellar  with  modern  improvements 
on  a huge  scale. 

The  brewer’s  first  work  is  to  clean  and 
grind  his  malt.  The  cleaning  is  done  by 
screening  and  blowing  till  the  dried  germs 
and  other  chaff  are  disposed*  of,  much  as 
wheat  is  treated  in  making  flour,  and  in 
the  grinding  itself  the  same  methods  and 
treatment  hold  good  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  flour.  If  imperfectly  per- 
formed, much  of  the  strength  will  be  left 
in  the  grain,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
done  to  excess,  the  grain  will  become  pasty, 
and  the  quality  of  the  beer  impaired. 

From  the  dusty  mill-room,  where  the 
great  hopper  is  feeding  and  the  great  mill 
grinding  away  without  human  help,  we 
step  down  a floor  to  the  great  tuns  or 
mash-tubs  where  the  process  of  mashing 
is  done.  This  is  an  infusion  or  mixing  of 
the  malt  with  water  at  a proper  tempera- 
ture to  extract  the  saccharine  matter  from 
the  malt  and  change  the  still  unconverted 
starch  into  grape-sugar.  The  “diastase” 
produced  in  malting  is  the  active  agent  in 
this  work.  The  head  brewer  here  needs 
all  the  skill  of  his  senses,  or  the  most  care- 
ful tests  of  the  saccharometer,  which 
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shows  by  the  evidence  of  specific  gravity 
the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liquid,  to 
tell  him  just  how  hot  and  just  how  long 
he  must  keep  his  malt  “in  soak.”  An 
error  here  will  leave  much  of  the  most 
valuable  materials  unused,  and  lose  the 
careless  brewer  a good  part  of  his  profits. 
Great  arms  revolve  slowly  within  the  tub, 
mixing  the  water  thoroughly  with  the 
ground  malt.  Any  virtue  still  left  in  the 
malt  is  extracted  by  the  process  of  spar- 
ging, or  “oversprinkling,”  as  the  German 
brewing  term  reads  in  translation,  which 
is  done  after  the  first  wort  has  run  off  by 
drenching  the  malt  with  water  at  about 
200  Fahr.  from  a perforated  hollow  arm, 
revolving  inside  the  mash-tub  on  an  up- 
right shaft,  from  which  it  is  fed.  Or  a 
perforated  tube  runs  around  the  interior  of 
the  mash-tub  at  the  top,  and  gives  every 
part  of  the  contents  a simultaneous  rain- 
storm of  hot  water. 

The  wort , or  extract  of  malt,  with  which 
may  be  mixed  a proportion  of  rice  or  other 
starchy  grain,  is  now  drained  off  into  the 
great  boilers  below,  leaving  the  worthless 
malt  in  the  mash-tub.  The  boiler-room 
is  a picturesque  big  kitchen,  with  burly 
brewers  for  cooks.  Enormous  coppers, 
holding  fifty  barrels  more  or  less  apiece, 
as  clean  inside  and  as  shining  outside  as 
the  neatest  housekeeper  could  desire— for 
cleanliness  is  almost  a superior  virtue  to 
godliness  in  a brewery — receive  the  wort, 
and  a stout  fire,  or  a steam-coil,  heats  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling-point.  Presently 
now  the  brewer  slides  away  a section  of 
the  top  of  the  huge  kettle,  blows  away  the 
layer  of  foam  that  rises  to  the  top,  and 


finds  that  it  is  time  for  the  hops  to  take 
their  place  in  the  liquid  tliat  is  rapidly  be- 
coming beer.  Great  barrels  of  hops  stand 
ready  to  his  hand;  he  plumps  in  the  con- 
tents of  one  or  two  as  the  housewife  would 
sprinkle  salt  into  her  soup.  Are  they 
worth  ten  cents  or  a dollar  a pound? 
With  the  honest  brewer  who  has  a reputa- 
tion to  lose  it  should  make  no  difference; 
but  the  experience  of  the  year  1883  proved 
that  brewers  share  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity. Too  many  were  tempted  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  used,  as  well  as  to  sub- 
stitute hurtful  or  questionable  make  shifts 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  consumers,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
business  generally. 

Any  number  of  substitutes  for  hops  are 
offered  to  the  trade,  particularly  an  ex- 
tract from  catechu,  but  the  genuine  arti- 
cle still  retains  its  hold  for  good  beer.  The 
quantity  which  should  be  used  is  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  beer  to  be  brewed, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  both  of  the  brew- 
ing and  the  keeping,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  hops  employed.  One  pound  to  the 
barrel  will  make  good  beer  for  immediate 
use,  while  two  or  more  pounds  are  said  to 
be  used  in  the  strong  ales  which  are  to  with- 
stand the  trials  of  an  East  India  summer. 
From  one  to  three  hours  is  the  duration  of 
the  boiling,  when  the  wort  goes  through  the 
cooling  and  settling  process,  and  is  drawn 
off  and  freed  from  the  hop  leaves.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  be  rapidly  done, 
so  that  no  chemical  change  takes  place. 

The  cooling  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque processes  of  the  brewery.  It  is  done 
in  various  ways;  the  most  interesting  is 
that  in  which  the  hot  beer  is  pumped 
through  large  pipes  to  an  immense  flat 
tank,  in  a loft  shut  in  from  out-of-doors 
by  great  slatted  windows,  where  it 
spreads  out  into  a lake  of  beer,  with 
waves  of  foam  blown  to  and  fro  by  the 
free  winds.  Thence  it  finds  its  way  to 
a floor  below,  where  a rivulet  from  the 
lake  breaks  into  a beer-fall  over  a stack 
of  pipes  through  which  cold  water  or 
cooling  brine  is  constantly  circulating. 
When  the  temperature  is  reduced  to 
from  35°  to  60°  Fahr.,  the  beer  is  ready 
for  fermenting.  The  river  disappears; 
we  must  follow  it  into  what  might  well 
be  caverns  in  the  earth  or  chambers  in 
a mammoth  cave. 

It  is  a sudden  and  parlous  change 
from  the  hot  kitchen,  the  free  air,  the 
sunshine,  into  the  depths  of  darkness 
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and  realms  of  frost  of  the  so-called  “cel- 
lars.” As  each  door  opens  and  shuts  be- 
hind us,  the  cold  is  sharper  and  the  dark- 
ness deeper.  As  though  we  were  exploring 
subterranean  recesses,  the  guide  lights  a 
candle  and  bids  us  follow.  Huge  tuns, 
some  upright,  others  like  enormous  bar- 
rels on  their  sides,  stretch  away  in  the 
darkness  apparently  for  miles;  the  pas- 
sages betwreen  are  narrow  and  sloppy  ; 
overhead  is  a net-work  of  pipes,  so  cold 
that  the  moisture  has  congealed  upon 
them  into  picturesque  ice  crystals.  These 
are  the  refrigerating  pipes  that  defy  sum- 
mer and  ajl  the  power  of  the  sun.  Up- 
stairs and  down -stairs  goes  the  guide, 
until,  perhaps  from  stories  up  in  the  air 
and  with  but  the  thickness  of  a wall  be- 
tween us  and  the  sunshine,  we  feel  that  we 
are  miles  away  from  humanity  at  large — 
an  isolation  more  marked  than  if  wre  were 
in  the  depths  of  a mine. 

In  these  great  tuns,  holding  fifty  to  a 
hundred  barrels  each,  the  fermentation 
takes  place.  Here,  yeast  being  added  at 
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the  rate  of  from  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
a pound  and  a half  per  barrel,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  the  beer  is  converted  by 
chemical  change  into  alcohol.  With  the 
cold  as  with  the  heat,  the  brewer  must  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  watchfulness  and  judg- 
ment; the  temperature  must  be  carefully 
noted  and  regulated.  The  operation  is  an 
interesting  one  as  it  progresses.  The  sur- 
face is  at  first  covered  with  a white  foam, 
which,  if  the  process  is  that  of  the  “upper 
fermentation”  used  in  ale-brewing,  rises 
and  curls  in  every  imaginable  form,  to 
such  a height  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  huge,  jagged  rocks  of  snowy  whiteness, 
whence  the  name  of  “ the  rocks”  is  often 
given  by  brewers.  The  temperature  grad- 
ually rises  as  the  fermenting  progresses, 
and  both  the  eye  and  taste  must  be  called 
into  requisition  to  determine  when  it  must 
be  checked.  If  the  fermentation  goes  on 
too  fast,  conical  cans,  or  “swimmers,” 
holding  ice,  arc  floated  at  the  top  of  the 
tun,  cooling  the  mass.  The  yeast  falls  or 
rises  according  to  the  process  used,  pro- 
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during  the  lower  or  upper  fermentation, 
and  presently  the  beer  is  cleansed , as  the 
process  is  called  which  removes  the  yeast 
and  stops  the  fermentation.  The  temper- 
ature is  lowered,  and  the  fermentation 
thus  checked.  The  beer  is  then  pumped 
over  into  the  resting  casks,  holding  some- 
times three  hundred  barrels  each,  where 
it  remains  in  store  some  months.  It  is 
then  pumped  over  into  “shaving  casks,” 
where  one  barrel  of  kreisen,  or  ferment 
beer,  is  added  to  every  twenty  of  the  new 
beer,  which  starts  a new  fermentation, 
giving  the  beer  its  “head.”  Shavings  of 
beech  or  birch  and  “ finings”  of  isinglass 
are  put  in  the  cask,  which  take  with  them 
the  last  sediment,  and  the  beer  is  now 
ready  for  racking. 

Racking  is  the  process  of  drawing  off 


the  clear  beer  from  the  lees  by  pumping  or 
otherwise  removing  it  from  the  tun,  leav- 
ing the  dregs  behind.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  beer  is  stored  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  beer,  the  time  of  year, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  brewer's  cellars. 
Lager-bier  means  simply  stored  beer,  from 
the  German  lager , a storage-place.  Four 
to  six  months  is  considered  a proper  time 
for  ordinary  beer,  though  it  is  sometimes 
sent  to  market  in  two  months,  and  some- 
times kept  a year.  It  is  sold  in  barrels, 
in  kegs,  or  in  bottles,  and  the  putting  up 
is  in  itself  an  interesting  process.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  the  cool  and  can- 
dle-lighted cellars,  the  beer  is  being  rack- 
ed off  into  kegs.  The  beer  is  delivered 
through  great  pipes,  and  while  the  work- 
man is  smartly  fastening  the  bung  into  a 
keg  on  his  right 
hand,  a frothing  tor- 
rent is  pouring  into 
another  on  his  left. 
He  must  keep  care- 
ful v/atcli  that  the 
pump  is  stopped  be- 
fore the  beer  reaches 
the  turbid  bottom  of 
the  tun,  which  he 
does  bv  examining 
every  once  in  a while 
a glassful  of  the 
brown,  translucent 
liquid.  A recent  in- 
vention saves  him 
this  trouble  by  re- 
placing a section  of 
the  pipe  with  a glass 
tube,  behind  which 
shines  a light, so  that 
the  least  turbidity  is 
detected  by  a quick 
glance  of  the  eye. 
The  bottling  of  beer 
gives  employment  to 
a small  army  of  per- 
sons, sometimes  as  a 
business  altogether 
disconnected  from 
that  of  brewing,  and 
the  maki  ng  of  bottles 
for  this  purpose  is 
itself  a considera- 
ble industry.  There 
are  single  establish- 
ments which  bottle 
fully  200,000  barrels 
in  a year,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our 
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export  trade  is  in  bottled  beer.  After 
putting  into  kegs  or  bottling,  the  beer  is 
now  ready  for  delivery  to  the  multitudi- 
nous beer  shops  and  German  gardens, 
which  is  done  by  the  brewers  themselves. 
The  splendid  teams  of  horses  drawing  the 
great  loads  of  beer  kegs  are  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  our  city  streets. 

The  many  varieties  of  malt  liquors  differ 
according  to  the  kind  of  malt  used,  the 
proportions  of  malt  and  hops,  the  methods 
of  mashing  and  boiling,  and  the  kind  of 
fermentation  and  extent  to  which  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol  is  carried. 
In  England  of  the  olden  time  ale  was  a 
liquor  brewed  without  hops,  ivy  berries 
furnishing  the  bitter  principle,  and  the 
word  beer  was  imported  from  Germany 
with  the  practice  of  using  hops;  but  there 
is  now  no  really  distinctive  use  of  these 
two  words  in  England,  beer  being  used  by 
the  excise  as  the  general  term.  The  excise 
authorities  used  to  distinguish  three  grades 
of  malt  liquors:  strong  ale;  “tuppenny” 
ale,  corresponding  to  table-beer;  and  small 
beer.  The  ale-houses  kept  all  three,  and 
combined  them  variously  by  drawing 
from  two  casks  a “ half-and-half.”  Then 
“three -thirds,”  or  “three  threads”  (as  it 
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got  to  be  called),  came  into  favor,  combin- 
ing all  three.  A wide-awake  brewer  named 
Harwood  then  began,  about  1722,  to  brew 
an  “entire,” closely  imitating  the  product 
of  the  entire  three  butts,  and  this,  first  sold 
at  the  Blue  Last  Tavern,  Shoreditch,  so  it 
is  said,  became  a favorite  with  porters  and 
other  working-men,  and  was  called  porter. 
Porter  has  now  come  to  mean  a dark  liq- 
uor, made  partly  from  brown  or  black 
malt,  the  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  in  which 
gives  the  sweetness  and  the  syrupy  ap- 
pearance, weighing  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds  more  to  the  barrel  than  water,  and 
containing  four  or  five  percent,  of  alcohol. 
Stout  is  a stronger  porter,  weighing  about 
twenty-six  pounds  more  to  the  barrel  than 
water,  and  containing  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  The  strongest  English 
ales  contain  as  much  as  nine  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  ordinary  table-beer  and  Ameri- 
can lager-bier  about  four  percent. ; “small 
beer,”  usually  made  from  the  last  wash- 
ings of  the  mash-tub,  is  inferior  in  all  the 
constituents,  and  has  but  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  said  that  the  excise- 
men, before  the  saccharo meter  was  used, 
distinguished  the  strong  wort  by  the  mark 
XXX,  whence  the  triple  X mark  of  to- 
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day.  Bass's  “India  pale  ale,’'  or  “bitter,” 
was  introduced  into  general  favor  by  the 
curious  accident  of  a shipwreck  of  an  In- 
diaman  on  the  English  coast,  which  threw 
on  the  market  a quantity  of  ale  brewed 
with  an  extra  proportion  of  hops  to  make 
it  suitable  for  hot  climates.  It  was  so 
much  liked  that  Bass  began  to  brew  it  for 
home  use,  and  so  developed  a specialty  of 
enormous  proportions.  Another  curious 
specialty  of  English  brewing  is  the  “au- 
dit ales”  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  col- 
leges, a strong,  sweet  liquor  of  light  col- 
or, brewed  at  the  annual  auditing  of  ac- 
counts, of  which  each  “fellow”  of  the  col- 
lege, whether  in  residence  or  not,  is  enti- 
tled to  his  quantum. 

English  malt  liquors  are  all  the  product 
of  what  is  known  as  upper  fermentation, 
to  which  the  term  ale  is  distinctively  and 
exclusively  applied  by  American  brewers. 
In  this  process  the  wort  is  started  at  a 
temperature  above  50°  Falir.,  the  fermen- 
tation or  conversion  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter is  carried  on  quickly,  the  yeast  and 
clearings  rising  to  the  surface  as  great 
masses  of  froth.  A considerable  quantity 
of  soluble  gluten  is  left  in  the  liquor, 
which  has  a tendency  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  as  in  half-empty  casks,  to  cause  the 
alcohol  to  ferment  into  vinegar  and  sour 
the  beer.  Baron  Liebig,  who,  like  that 
other  great  chemist,  Pasteur,  gave  much 
attention  to  beer-making  processes,  point- 
ed out  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  the  su- 
periority of  the  process  of  under  fermenta- 
tion used  in  Bavaria.  For  this  the  wort  is 
started  at  a temperature  under  50°  Falir., 
with  free  exposure  to  the  air,  by  a kind  of 
yeast  which  produces  oxidation  by  a slow 
combustion,  like  the  rotting  of  wood,  in- 
stead of  by  a rapid  putrefaction.  Less 
alcohol  is  produced,  the  product  of  oxida- 
tion is  carried  with  this  under-yeast  to  the 
bottom  as  a sediment,  there  is  little  gluten 
left  to  start  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  and  the  beer  does  not  easily  sour. 
This  is  the  lager-bier,  i.  e. , store-beer,  of 
Bavaria,  as  distinguished  from  the  schenk- 
bier , for  immediate  sale  in  winter,  and  its 
brewing  was  confined  by  the  law  to  the 
cool  weather  between  Michaelmas  and  St. 
George's  Day  (October  through  April). 
American  brewers  use  the  word  beer  as 
synonymous  with  this,  but  refrigerating 
methods  enable  them  to  disregard  the  out- 
side temperature.  Bock-bier  is  a stronger 
lager,  made  with  a third  more  malt,  flavored 
with  coriander  seeds,  and  with  decidedly 


stupefying  qualities,  so  that  it  causes  drink- 
ers to  act  like  a goat  or  bock.  Weiss-bier 
is  made  chiefly  from  wheat  malt,  and  is  a 
distinctive  beverage  of  the  Berliner  or 
Prussian,  while  the  Viennese  drink  a Vi- 
enna beer,  much  like  the  American  lager. 

Among  the  most  curious  developments 
of  modern  brewing  are  the  frozen  beer 
of  Tasmania  and  the  compressed  beer  of 
Switzerland,  both  made  for  export.  The 
British  colonies  are  fast  learning  to  brew 
for  themselves  instead  of  depending  on 
the  mother  country,  and  Tasmania,  which 
has  the  best  reputation  for  its  beer,  ships 
it  to  India  and  Australia  in  frozen  blocks, 
so  that  in  Calcutta  they  suck  their  beer  in- 
stead of  sipping  it.  The  Swiss  process  con- 
sists in  evaporating  beer  during  the  stage 
of  fermentation  or  after  the  completion  of 
that  process,  until  the  residuum  is  as  thick 
as  condensed  milk,  occupying  from  an 
eighth  to  a twelfth  of  its  original  bulk. 
The  alcohol  which  distills  over  with  the 
water  is  separated  from  the  latter,  and  is 
afterward  mixed  with  the  syrupy  extract 
of  beer.  The  condensed  beer,  which  is 
shipped  in  tins,  is  said  to  stand  exposure 
to  the  air  in  almost  an}"  climate.  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  proportionate  amount 
of  water  is  added,  and  fermentation  is 
again  started  by  adding  some  lees  or  or- 
dinary beer,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  re- 
sult is  a good  table-beer. 

In  no  process  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing of  beer,  from  the  time  that  the  grain 
is  sown  over  the  broad  acres  of  Canada  to 
its  final  destination  in  the  barrel  or  the 
bottle,  has  there  been  a greater  advance  in 
the  way  of  mechanical  or  chemical  treat- 
ment than  that  produced  by  the  ice-mak- 
ing and  refrigerating  machines.  In  ear- 
lier days  it  was  supposed  that  beer  could 
be  manufactured  only  during  the  cool 
months,  and  that  its  preservation  depend 
ed  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  zero  wea- 
ther which  would  guarantee  a full  ice 
crop  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Until  this 
was  secured  with  reasonable  certainty 
throughout  the  Northern  States  no  brew- 
er retired  to  rest  with  his  mind  entirely  at 
ease.  Now,  owing  to  the  operation  of  ice- 
producing  and  refrigerating  inventions, 
whereby  the  temperature  of  the  storage 
vaults  can  be  reduced  and  maintained, 
with  but  slight  variation,  at  a proper  de- 
gree of  cold,  the  brewer  is  comparatively 
independent  of  any  changes  in  the  outer 
atmosphere.  The  principle  of  the  ma- 
chines consists  in  the  evaporating  of  ether, 
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ammonia,  or  some  other  volatile  liquid  in 
a vacuum,  and  again  condensing  the  same 
so  that  it  can  be  used  afresh.  Twenty  de- 
grees below  zero  can  readily  be  reached, 
and  ice  created  at  will  under  the  burning 
heat  of  India  or  Peru.  These  machines 


formerly  belonging  to  old  Scotch  families. 
The  present  Parliament  includes  fourteen 
brewers  and  one  maltster.  The  town  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  the  centre  of  the  trade, 
is  one  enormous  brewery.  44  In  fact,”  says 
one  writer,  “the  breweries  are  the  town, 


FILLING  THE  KEGS. 


are  operated  by  steam-power,  and,  by  a 
singular  paradox,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  heat  employed,  the  larger  the  amount 
of  ice  produced. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  3,000,000,000 
gallons  of  malt  liquors  are  annually  brewed 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  of  which 
Great  B r i tai  n prod  uces  n earl  y 1 ,000,000, 000, 
Germany  900,000,000  (Austria-Hungary 

280.000. 000  more),  and  the  United  States 

600.000. 000  gallons.  English  brewers  are, 
as  a class,  the  most  wealthy  of  her  manu- 
facturers, and  much  land  is  passing  from 
its  old-time  owners  into  their  hands. 
“That  is  beer!  that  is  beer!  that  is  beer! 
and  that  is  beer!”  said  a Scotchman  re- 
cently to  an  American  fellow-traveller  on 
one  of  the  Scotch  lakes,  as  he  pointed 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  to  fine  estates 


and  the  interstices  between  the  breweries 
simply  contain  some  dwelling-houses.” 
The  excellence  of  the  water,  not  from  the 
river,  but  from  wells  in  the  lime  rock 
which  there  abounds,  is  the  key  to  the 
concentration  of  brewing  at  this  place.  It 
includes  over  thirty  great  brewing  firms, 
among  them  those  of  Bass  and  of  Allsopp, 
which,  with  the  great  Guinness  brewery 
of  Dublin,  lead  the  trade.  The  firm  of 
Bass  alone  covers  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  with  its  works,  has  several  miles  of 
private  railway  connecting  them,  employs 
two  thousand  persons,  with  a pay-roll  of 
over  $10,000  per  week,  has  paid  in  one 
year  over  $1,000,000  in  taxes,  produces 
above  750.000  barrels  of  beer  a year,  and 
has  in  use  nearly  500,000  barrels  and  kegs, 
scattered  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
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These  great  brewers  sell  largely  to  bottling 
concerns,  furnishing  with  each  barrel  a 
proportionate  number  of  authorized  labels. 
The  whole  town  of  Burton  produces  each 
year  close  upon  3,000,000  barrels  of  thirty- 
six  imperial  gallons  each — something  over 
one-tenth  the  entire  supply  of  the  kingdom. 
Nearly  one-third  of  her  Majesty’s  revenue 


cents,  the  consumption  averaging  each 
year  twenty-seven  gallons  for  each  of  the 
population. 

The  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  ranks 
third  in  the  production  of  malt  liquors. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  the  census  takers: 


Malt  Liquors:  Statistics  from  United  States  Census. 


1 I860. 

1870.+ 

1880. 

Number  of  establishments 

Persons  employed 

Capital  

1,269 

6,433 

$15,782,342 

2,305,970 

9,997,293 

12,303,263 

18,001,135 

3,239,545- 

$374 

1,972 
12,443 
$48,779,435 
6,768,602 
28,177,684 
34,936,286 
65,706,643 
6,574,617 
$543  19$ 

2,191 
26,220 
$91,208,224 
12,198,053 
56,836,500 
69,034,553 
101,058,385 
13,347,111 
$465  21 

Wages 

Materials  used 

Wages  and  material 

Value  of  product 

Number  of  barrels* 

Wages  per  cm  ploy  6 

♦ These  figures  from  revenue  returns.  t Currency.  $ Currency  = $434  56  gold. 


(total  in  1883-4,  £87,205,184)  comes  from  the 
excise  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits  and  from 
licenses  for  their  manufacture  and  sale, 
the  duty  of  6s.  3d.  ($1  50)  per  barrel  on  beer 
producing  £8,637,141,  or  over  $40,000,000. 
The  tax  originated  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Convention  Parliament  and 
Charles  II.  that  the  crown  should  accept, 
in  lieu  of  the  obligations  connected  with 
the  holding  of  land— such  as  military  serv- 
ice, purveyance,  aids,  etc. — excise  taxes 
on  liquors  brewed  or  distilled  for  sale.  The 
feudal  rents  amounted  in  1660  to  £100,000 
a year;  the  new  taxes  produced  £610,000— 
a good  bargain  indeed  for  his  Majesty. 
The  total  returns  since  then  have  been  over 
£600,000,000.  The  reliance  of  the  Ex- 
chequer upon  this  source  of  revenue  has 
caused  the  most  extraordinary  precautions 
to  be  thrown  about  the  business  by  the 
crown  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  is  most  jealous  as  to  an  increase  of 
this  tax,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal  for 
its  increase  was  the  occasion  of  a consider- 
able riot  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  and 
finally  of  the  overturning  of  the  Liberal 
ministry.  The  English  returns  of  1881-2 
show  that  licenses  were  issued  to  15,574 
brewers,  at  £1  each,  besides  110,025  house- 
hold licenses  to  brew,  at  6s.  or  9s.,  and 
about  68,000  for  the  retail  sale  of  beer.  The 
licenses  to  retailers  of  spirits  number  over 
100,000.  The  average  price  of  beer  in  Eng- 
land is  given  at  48s.  ($11  52)  per  barrel  of 
thirty-six  imperial  gallons,  equalling  over 
forty  of  our  gallons,  and  the  universal 
price  per  glass  is  “tuppence,”  or  four 


The  growth  of  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquors  in  this  country 
is  very  noteworthy,  though  the  average 
consumption  is  not  more  than  eleven  gal- 
lons per  head  each  year,  or  less  than  half 
that  in  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
makes  a direct  tax  of  one  dollar  per  bar- 
rel of  thirty-one  wine  gallons  on  ale  and 
beer,  the  receipts  from  which  have  risen 
from  $12,829,803  in  1880  to  $18,084,954  in 
1884,  which  is  really  less  than  the  total 
number  of  barrels  by  the  seven  and  a half 
per  cent,  discount  allowed  on  the  stamps 
which  brewers  must  buy  to  affix  to  the 
packages.  Our  export  trade,  which  now 
reaches  Mexico,  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  Japan,  and  is  even  obtaining 
some  entrance,  because  of  the  superiority 
of  our  lighter  beers,  into  England  and 
European  countries,  amounted  for  1884  to 
238,228  dozen  bottles,  valued  at  $451,681, 
and  236,896  gallons  unbottled,  valued  at 
$73,089,  while  the  import  was  in  bottles 
873,727  gallons,  valued  at  $748,388,  pay- 
ing a duty  of  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon, 
or  $305,805,  an  average  of  forty-one  per 
cent.,  and  unbottled  1,137,183  gallons,  val- 
ued at  $370,812,  and  paying  twenty  cents 
per  gallon,  or  $237,436,  an  average  of  six- 
ty-one per  cent.  Our  consumption  thus 
exceeds  slightly  our  own  production.  The 
United  States  also  imposes  a license  tax  of 
$100  or  $50  on  brewers,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  production,  and  of  $50  on 
wholesale  and  $20  on  retail  dealers  in 
malt  liquors.  The  returns  for  1883  sched- 
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ule  2378  brewers,  25S2  wholesale  and  7988 
retail  dealers.  The  total  number  of  li- 
censes to  retail  liquors  in  all  the  States 
has  increased  from  163,623  in  1880  to 
187,871  in  1883.  The  standard  price  of 
beer  in  New  York  is  $8  per  barrel,  contain- 
ing about  450  glasses,  and  the  retail  price 
is  almost  universally  five  cents  the  glass. 

Of  the  26,220  people  employed  by  brew- 
eries, only  2 19,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  are 
women  or  children.  The  average  wages 
are  accordingly  higher  than  in  almost  any 
other  industry,  as  are  in  fact  the  actual 
wages.  The  rise  from  $374  in  1860  to 
$434  56  (gold)  in  1870,  and  to  $465  21  in 
1880,  by  census  returns,  is  probably  not 
exaggerated,  for  individual  brewers  re- 
member the  days  of  a generation  ago 
when  they  or  their  fathers  were  working 
for  $6  a month,  where  now  $40  to  $75 
a month  is  the  usual  wage.  The  head 
brewers  in  English  breweries  receive  about 
as  much  as  the  same  men  here,  but  the 
wages  of  the  ordinary  workers  are  very 
much  lower.  The  employes  in  most  of 
the  breweries  here  receive  perquisites  in 
the  shape  of  about  as  much  beer  as  they 
can  drink.  At  many  breweries  each  work- 
man at  the  beginning  of  the  day  is  given 
brass  checks  for  twenty  glasses  of  beer,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  liberal  allowance  is 
used.  Most  of  these  men  prove  healthy  as 
well  as  hearty,  rheumatism  and  lung  trou- 
bles, from  the  extremes  of  temperature,  be- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  trade  diseases. 
The  head  brewers  have  very  great  respon- 
sibility, as  the  success  of  the  brewery  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  them ; many  of  them 
now  have  some  scientific  education,  and  a 
technical  school  for  brewers  is  now  in  ex- 
istence in  New  York,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  editor  of  the  Bierbrauer. 


The  brewing  interest  is  excellently  or- 
ganized into  a United  States  Brewers’  Asso- 
ciation— which  has  this  year  held  its  twen- 
ty-fifth annual  convention — and  numer- 
ous subsidiary  local  organizations,  and  it 
spends  something  like  $10,000  a year  on  a 
“literary  bureau,”  which  records  statistics 
and  issues  numerous  publications  to  show 
that  beer-drinking  is  the  best  preventive 
of  over-indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  It 
is  claimed  that  insanity  arising  from  in- 
temperance is  significantly  less  where 
beer  is  drunk,  and  that  the  consumption 
of  malt  and  of  distilled  liquors  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  in  the  several  countries,  so 
that  the  more  beer,  the  less  spirits.  A dis- 
cussion of  this  question  is  not  within  the 
province  of  an  article  dealing  with  the 
industry  as  such.  It  is  probably  untrue 
that  beer  is  adulterated  in  this  country  to 
any  considerable  extent,  in  which  respect 
there  is  a strong  contrast  with  distilled 
spirits.  The  taxing  power  is  a tremen- 
dous weapon  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  in 
the  prevention  of  intemperance,  and  the 
two  theories  on  the  subject  are  well 
summed  up  in  the  opposing  opinions  of 
the  French  minister,  Leon  Say,  that  in 
taxing  ardent  spirits  legislation  should  be 
guided  exclusively  from  the  fiscal  point 
of  view,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  “ fiscal 
grounds  must  necessarily  be  secondary, 
and  that  the  question  ought  to  be  decided 
on  social  and  moral  grounds.”  The  most 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
late  years  lias  been  the  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Bureau,  which 
concludes  that  taxation  is  the  foremost 
method  of  restricting  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  which  taxation  should  be 
followed  by  a gradual  abolition  of  taxes 
upon  wholesome  beverages. 


“DIMIDIUM  FACT!” 


44 fie!  The  sad  thing  I have  heard! 

^ A most  astounding  rumor, 

Just  brought  me  by  a little  bird. 

Has  quite  spoiled  my  good-humor! 

A deed  that  has  no  proper  name, 

And  in  a place  secluded! 

Oh,  Mary,  I should  die  with  shame 
To  do  the  thing  that  you  did!” 


44  Aunt,  can  you  mean  that  stupid  tale 
Of  what  I said  to  Charley, 

Because  the  poor  boy  looked  so  pale 
When  I met  him  in  the  barley? 
What  happened  there  was  strictly  this 
And  let  them  make  the  best  of  it — 
I gave  him  scarcely  half  a kiss, 

And  he  gave  me  the  rest  of  it!” 
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STUDIES. 

ONLY  look 
at  what  is 
to  be  seen,  and 
you  will  have 
garden  enough  without 
deepening  the  soil  in 
your  yard.”  Yes,  we 
might  add,  even  though  the  latter 
be  but  the  prosaic  back  yard  of  the 
average  metropolitan  home  lot,  and  this, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  gardener  or  florist 
other  than  is  naturally  represented  by 
the  disseminating  breeze  and  its  accessory 
hosts  of  winged  tribes. 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  I concluded  to  forego  the 
customary  sickle,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  curious  and  fastidious 
scrutiny  of  my  neighbors  to  allow  my  back  yard  to  follow  its 
own  sweet  will.  Judging  from  the  evidences  of  former  years, 
I had  some  reason  for  anticipating  no  mean  counterfeit  of  a bit 
of  country  meadow  beneath  my  windows. 

Before  the  spring  had  fairly  passed,  my  wild  garden  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  so  disregarded  in  former  years.  The  early  grass  at  first 
held  undisputed  possession.  Then  followed  the  blooming  vernal-grass  and  white 
clover,  whose  combined  fragrance  floated  in  at  our  windows.  Each  successive  day 
now  brought  to  view  new  faces,  till,  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  frequent  summer 
showers  and  an  occasional  spray  from  a lawn  sprinkler,  my  back-yard  possessions 
soon  revelled  in  wild  and  succulent  luxuriance. 

It  now  happened  that  on  a certain  evening,  having  returned  from  a jaunt  in  sub- 
urban woods,  with  a bouquet  of  some  rare  plants  for  analysis,  a friend  whom  I had 
previously  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  delights  of  botany  dropped  in  and  sur- 
prised me  at  my  work. 

“Oh,  where  did  you  get  them?”  exclaimed  she,  observing  the  wild  flowers.  “ I do 
so  long  to  follow  up  the  botanical  study  of  our  native  plants  wrhich  I began  so 
bravely  and  enjoyed  so  much  in  the  country  last  summer;  but  what  hope  is  there  for 
us  poor  unfortunates  who  are  tied  down  in  the  city  for  eleven  months  in  the  year?” 

“ Have  you  a back  yard  ?”  I inquired,  with  honest  solicitude. 

“Certainly,”  replied  my  friend,  greatly  amused. 

“ Then  may  you  still  remain  in  the  city,  and  even  without  going  beyond  your  front 
door  find  abundant  occasion  for  the  use  of  your  botany  during  your  spare  hours  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Your  back  yard  may  yet  prove  the  more  beneficent  half  of 
your  city  lot,  if  you  will  but  give  it  an  equal  chance  to  contribute  to  your  enjoyment. 
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everywhere  beneath  the  windows 
lies  scorching  in  the  sun  in  mute 
reproach. 

“For  there  is  nothing  which  is 
brought  home  in  these  wild  bou- 
quets but  what  may  exist  in  the  un- 
developed possibilities  of  that  baked 
sod.  Even  now  these  same  daisies 


* 

7W* 


“ Look  at 
these  parties  of 
returning  plea- 
sure-seekers wheel- 
ing by  with  hands 
and  laps  overflowing  with 
all  manner  of  meadow 
blossoms  and  grasses  gath- 
ered in  the  suburbs!  All 
day  long  this  pageant  has 
passed  my  door;  and  for 
days  to  come  you  might 
observe,  almost  with  pity, 
the  yearning  fondness  with 
which  these  same  flowers, 
arranged,  re-arranged,  and 
winnowed,  are  cherished 

until  the  last  one  is  withered  and  gone,  and  red  clover,  exuberant,  and  laden  with 
while  the  barren,  close-clipped  grass-plot  dew,  are  waving  in  the  night  air  under  my 


“only  look  at  what  is  to  be  seen.” 
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window;  and  there  is  a host  besides,  for 
iny  grass-plot  has  been  given  a new  lease 
of  life  this  year.  As  a result,  I would 
venture  the  assertion  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  species  of  plants  now  bear  pleasant 
company  in  its  midst.” 

This  latter  observation,  as  well  as  much 
else  of  the  foregoing,  was  naturally  ac- 
cepted with  much  incredulity.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I had  aroused  my  own  curios- 
ity, and  on  the  following  morning  I con- 
cluded to  test  the  truth  of  my  claim  by  a 
demonstration.  Accordingly,  with  pencil 
and  note  book,  I made  a careful  inspection 
of  the  tangle  of  vegetation,  and  surprised 
myself  with  the  discovery  of  the  follow- 
ing species  there  assembled. 

The  size  of  the  plot  of  turf  is  about 
twenty-five  by  twelve  feet,  the  vegetation 
sometimes  extending  into  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  flagging  of  the  surrounding 
walks. 

The  list  is  as  follows — a spontaneous 
outburst: 


Red  Clover Trifolium  pratense. 

White  Clover Trifolium  repens. 

Black  Medick Medicago  lupulina. 

Vetch Vida  saliva . 

Pasture  Thistle  (1 

plant) Cirdum  lanceolatum. 

Canada  Thistle  (2 

plants) Cirdum  arvense. 

Dandelion Taraxacum  dens-leonis. 

Chiccory Cichorium  inlybus. 

Fall  Daisy  Flea-bane. . . . Erigcron  annuum. 

Daisy Leucanthemum  vulgare. 

May- weed ManUa  cotula. 

Roman  Wormwood  . . . .Ambrosia  artemisia ? folia. 

Golden-rod Solidago  canadensis. 

Golden-rod Solidago  altissima. 

Golden-rod Solidago  lanceolata. 

Yarrow Achillea  millefolium. 

Chick-weed Stellaria  media. 

Mouse-ear  Chick-weed  . . Cerastium  vulgatum. 

Plantain Plantago  major. 

English  Plantain Plantago  lanceolata. 

Viper’ s-bugloss Echium  vulgare. 

Wild  Carrot Daucus  carota. 

Buttercup Ranunculus  acris. 

Crane’s-bill Geranium  macidatum. 

Wood-sorrel Oxalis  sfricta. 

Purslane Portulaca  oleracea. 

Spotted  Spurge Euphorbia  maculata. 

Smart-weed  (small  plant)Po/yyoN?*m  hydropiper. 

Sour-grass Rnmex  acetosclla. 

Moth-mullein Verbascum  blattaria. 

Shepherd’s-purse Capsella  bursagwustoi'is. 

Goosegrass  (2  varie- 
ties)   Polygonum  aviculare. 

Pig- weed Amaranthus  retrof  exus. 

Green  Amaranth Amaranthus  hybridus. 

Jerusalem  Oak Chenopodinm  botrys. 

Knawel Scleranthus  animus. 

Field  Mustard Sinapis  arvensis. 

Pepper-grass Lepiaium  virginicum. 

Carpet-weed Mollugo  verlidllala. 


Spiny  Clot-bur Xanlhium  spinosum. 

Morning-glory  (seedling 

from  flower  bed) Ipomea  purpurea. 

Swoet-alyssum  (seedling 

from  border  plants) . .Alyssum  maritimum. 

Ailantus  (seedling) Ailantus  glandulosa. 

Timothy-grass Pldeum  pratense. 

Redtop-grass Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Vernal-grass Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

Rye-grass Lolium  perenne. 

Low  Spear-grass Poa  annua. 

Bent-grass Agrostis  alba. 

Foxtail-grass  Setaria  viridis. 

Bristly  Foxtail-grass  ...Setaria  italica. 

Finger-grass Panicum  sanguinale. 

Crab-grass Eleusine  indica. 

Lead-grass Eragrostris  poeeoides. 

Orchard-grass Dactylus  glomerata. 

Hair-grass Aira  flexuosa. 

Meadow  Foxtail-grass. . . Alopecurus  pratensis. 

Cheat-grass Bromus  secalinus. 

Couch-grass Tdlicum  repens. 

Bird’s-nest  Fungus Crudbulum  vulgare. 

Mushroom. 

LTnknown  or  doubtful,  3. 

Total  of  species,  64. 

Among  the  above  list  there  will  doubt- 
less be  discovered  a few  whose  presence 
will  naturally  strike  the  botanist  as  espe- 
cially remarkable,  notably  the  crane’s-bill, 
and  the  three  varieties  of  golden -rod. 
Concerning  the  rest  of  the  list,  however.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  might  be 
duplicated  or  even  bettered  by  the  aver- 
age city  plot.  The  list,  indeed,  falls  far 
short  as  an  index  of  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion abounding  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  were  several  elsewhere  common 
plants  which  I missed.  For  example,  nei- 
ther the  dock  nor  burdock  was  to  be 
noted,  although  several  lusty  plants  grew 
not  a hundred  feet  from  my  house.  In  a 
near  neighbor's  yard  I noticed  a plant  of 
Da  tura  stramonium. orthorn-apple, which, 
however,  soon  fell  a victim  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous gardener.  In  another  plot  I observed 
plants  of  canary-grass  ( Phalaris  canarien - 
sis)  and  toad -flax  (L  inaria  vulgar  is)  y both 
of  which  were  not  unfrequently  to  be  met 
with  among  the  neighboring  vacant  lots. 
The  Indian  mallow  ( Abutilon  avicennce ), 
cockle  - bur  (Xanthium  strumarium ), 
hedge -mustard  ( Sisymbrium  officinale )f 
and  creeping -mallow  (Malva  rotund  i fo- 
lia) were  all  common  in  the  locality,  as 
well  as  a large  number  of  other  weeds 
and  grasses — ‘‘self-sown,  and  therefore 
despised” — which  might  most  naturally 
have  been  looked  for  in  my  back-yard  as- 
semblage, and  many  of  which  I fully  be- 
lieve will  yet  show  themselves. 

Recurring  to  the  crane's-bill  plant,  its 
presence  doubtless  had  some  intimate  con- 
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nection  with  ray  back  windows.  And  I am  glad 
that,  puny  and  discouraged  as  the  little  waif 
proved — a stranger  in  a strange  land,  and  having 
no  heart  to  blossom — it  lias  at  least  furnished  me 
an  opportunity  of  touching  upon  its  peculiar  con- 
tribution to  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  plants 
in  the  dispersion  of  seeds.  In  a former  paper  I 
alluded  to  the* remarkable  power  of  the  witch- 
hazel  pod,  which,  as  proven  by  actual  demon- 
stration and  measurement,  has  propelled  its 
hard  nutlets  even  to  a distance  of  forty-five 
feet.  The  projectile  power  in  that  instance 
is  excited  by  the  compression  of  two  opposing 
elastic  walls  of  the  gaping  nut — a force  such 
as  may  find  a common  illustration  in 

/the  expulsion  of  an  apple  seed  from 
between  the  finger-tips.  The 
/fj  Q capsule  of  the  violet  thus  expels 
its  seeds — often  ten  feet  or  more. 
In  the  crane's-bill  the  mechan- 
ism is  of  a different  character.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  spring  power,  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  catapult  of  an- 
tiquity, i.  e.,  the  recoil  of  a compressed 
spring  suddenly  released.  The  full 
powers  of  this  tiny  quintuple  cata- 
pult of  the  crane's-bill  I think  have  never 
been  fully  appreciated. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this 
process  I think  will  be  made  clear 
by  a little  study  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  in  which  pistils 
are  shown  in  their  va- 
rious stages  of  devel-  ^ 
opment.  The  pistil,  it  /**  ’ ’ , 

may  be  mentioned  for  _ 
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the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  not 
be  conversant  with  botanical  terms,  is  the 
complete  seed-vessel,  including  seeds  and 
all  accessories — from  whose  peculiar  shape 
in  the  present  instance  the  plant  has  de- 
rived its  name.  It  consists  of  a central 
column  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the 
five  seed  capsules,  each  containing  a sin- 
gle seed,  and  provided  with  an  elastic 
wiry  appendage  extending  upward,  and 
in  the  immature  pistil  are  joined  at  their 
edges  around  the  central  column,  becom- 
ing permanently  united  at  the  apex.  As 
the  ripening  process  proceeds,  these  edges 
become  detached  from  each  other,  and 
the  entire  pistil  is  soon  rigid  in  a high 
degree  of  reflex  tension.  This  condition 
first  shows  itself  at  the  base,  where  the 
five  tiny  capsules  are  seen  to  release  their 
hold  at  the  lower  edge  and  turn  outward 
horizontally,  held  only  to  the  central  axis 
by  their  inner  edge.  The  under  surfaces 
of  the  capsules  now  open,  converting 
each  cell  into  an  inverted  cup.  It  will 
naturally  now  be  asked,  what  prevents 
the  loose  inclosed  seed  from  falling  out  ? 
And  here  we  see  a most  exquisite  and 
dainty  provision  of  nature  in  a minute 
fan -shaped  tuft  of  silky  hairs  which 
spreads  across  the  opening  from  its  outer 
edge,  which,  while  barely  sufficient  to  re- 
tain the  weight  of  the  seed,  is  easily  over- 
come by  the  momentum  imparted  when 
the  rigid  spring  is  finally  released. 

A similar  mechanism  exists  in  many 
other  geraniums.  In  the  pretty  lierb-rob- 
ert  {Geranium  robertianum ) the  entire 
tensile  appendage  flies  off,  and  the  seed, 
provided  with  a long  silky  tail,  is  released, 
and  hurled  to  considerable  distance,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  says  more  than  twenty 
feet,  and  this  limit  has  been  verified  by 
my  own  experiments. 

My  back  yard  afforded  me  other  inter- 
esting lessons  in  nature's  curious  methods 
of  seed  dispersion.  A plant  of  the  com- 
mon vetch  {Vicia  sativa ) rambled  over 
the  clovers  in  one  end  of  my  plot,  showing 
an  occasional  pinkish  blossom  and  a num- 
ber of  long  black  pods.  The  tension  here 
is  of  a spiral  sort,  the  two  valves  of  the 
pod  suddenly  bursting  asunder  in  con- 
volute form,  casting  the  round  black  seeds 
a rod  or  more.  I glory  in  the  thought 
that  my  neighbor's  yard — could  he  only 
appreciate  it  — is  likely  to  be  richer  for 
the  coining  year  by  a goodly  posse  of 
these  rambling  but  instructive  vagabonds, 
though,  alas  ! the  keen  - eyed  but  blind 


gardener  will  doubtless  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover them. 

Another  still  more  interesting  disclos- 
ure occurred  in  the  little  plant  called 
the  wood -sorrel  {Oxalis  stricta ),  which 
abounded  in  my  yard.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  jumping  pods  of  the 
common  jewel- weed  (impatiens),  or  noli- 
me-tangere,  in  the  significant  Latin  phrase, 
belonging  to  an  order  of  plants  noted  for 
their  impetuous  treatment  of  their  off- 
spring. But  I have  as  yet  noticed  no 
mention  of  this  singular  disposition  in  the 
wood-sorrel,  whose  pods,  in  general  shape, 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  im- 
patiens. The  mechanism  of  expulsion 
of  the  seed,  however,  is  by  no  means  as 
obvious. 

These  pods  were  present  in  abundance 
among  their  trifoliate  leaves.  Chancing 
to  pick  a stem  of  mature  specimens,  I was 
suddenly  confronted  with  a demonstra- 
tion like  that  depicted  on  the  opposite  page. 
Selecting  a fully  ripe  pod  at  random,  I 
had  only  to  tap  it  with  my  finger  to  bring 
about  in  response  just  such  an  instan- 
taneous fusillade.  Once  I observed  a 
small  but  too  inquisitive  fly  blown  into 
mid-air  by  the  explosion  from  within, 
which  had  probably  been  touched  off 
simply  by  the  agitation  of  his  tiny  foot. 

The  demonstration  commonly  begins 
at  the  base  of  the  pod,  and  continues  up- 
ward, each  individual  seed  furnishing  in 
its  explosion  the  required  incentive  to 
its  neighbor.  For  some  time  I was  puz- 
zled to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Two 
distinct  forms  proceeded  from  the  pod. 
One  a small  red  seed,  and  the  other  a 
queer  whitish  duplex  pouch.  A ripe  pod 
laid  on  a table  would  jump  about  as  if 
alive  while  expelling  the  seeds,  the  latter 
not  being  seen  at  all,  so  swiftly  were  they 
ejected. 

Seeds  forcibly  dislodged  from  a less  ripe 
fruit,  falling  upon  the  paper  beneath,  ex- 
ploded and  disappeared,  occasionally  leav- 
ing one  of  the  tiny  pouches  already  men- 
tioned. Fixing  my  eye  on  a single  seed, 
it  would  suddenly  entirely  vanish  as  if  by 
magic. 

At  length,  capturing  one  of  the  spright- 
ly atoms  between  my  finger-tips,  I close- 
ly inspected  it,  and  soon  discovered  the 
key  to  the  mystery.  The  ovule  proper 
was  incased  in  a transparent  aril,  or  close- 
fitting  sac,  which,  bursting  at  the  apex 
and  dividing  for  some  distance,  reflexed 
upon  itself  elastically,  and  thus  expelled 
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the  inclosed  seed.  This  is  indicated  minutely  at  the  base  of  the 
illustration.  The  pod  is  divided  into  five  upright  cells,  each  filled 
with  a single  row  of  seeds.  The  outer  edge  of  each  cell  is  very 
thin,  and  open  from  summit  to  base  by  a fine  fissure,  naturally  ap- 
pearing closed,  but  readily  yielding  to  pressure  from  within.  The 
aril  bursts  within  the  pod  at  the  outer  edge,  reverses  upon  itself, 
casts  out  the  seed,  and  by  its  own  reflex  action  on  the  walls  of  the 
cell  expels  itself  also,  the  edges  of  the  cell  immediately  closing  in 
the  most  innocent  fashion. 

The  best  time  to  observe  this  little  exhibition,  I think,  is  in  July, 
or  later,  the  pods  fruiting  at  this  season  being  larger 
and  fuller  than  those  ripened  from  the  earlier  and 
more  perfect  flowers,  and  th eOxalis  being  one  of  those 
strange  instances  of  plants — like  several  of  our 
violets  — which  bear  a supplementary  crop  of 
small  inconspicuous  flowers,  sometimes  without 
petals,  and  completely  hidden  within  the  tight- 
closed  calyx,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  often 
the  most  prolific  in  the  propagation  of  seed. 

By  midsummer  my  wild  garden  had  a 
laughed  the  bricks  and  mortar  to  scorn,  and 
had  begun  to  sing  in  its  prison  walls.  It  q t 
fairly  bubbled  up  with  exu-  j 

berance,  like  the  outbursting  (T  ° ^ 

of  some  subterranean  spring 
fresh  from  a happy  New  Eng-  ^ 
land  meadow.  Buttercups  and  ° 


WOOD-SORREL  EXPELLING  ITS  SEED. 


, a 

daisies,  mil  foil , clovers,  and  this- 
tles,  and  the  blue  stars  of  the 
chiccory, 


“Succory  to  match  the  sky,” 


intermingled  with  the  tall  pur- 
ple grasses.  All  these  in  turn 
brought  their  hosts  of  natural 
companions,  the  butterflies  and  bee- 
tles, night  moths,  fire  flies,  and  bees, 
and  all  manner  of  diminutive  winged  things. 

The  meadow  grasshoppers  and  locusts  were 
here.  Even  that  ethereal  little  minstrel  of 
night,  the  tree-cricket,  gave  forth  his  wel- 
come lulling  music  far  into  the  dark  hours, 
and  even  until  the  dawn,  for  aught  I know.  Then 
what  a wealth  of  interest  among  those  shadowy 
tangles!  The  thistle  with  its  tent  of  web  and 
golden  chrysalid,  the  bird’s -nest  fungus  with  its 
shooting  spores,  and  the  purslane  with  its  box  of 
piled-up  treasure;  the  spotted  spurge,  the  goosefoot, 
and  the  knawel,  with  their  non-committal  faces  and 
their  total  indifference  to  the  novice's  botanical  fervor. 

The  wild  carrots’  white  saucers  spread  their  accus- 
tomed feast,  each  serving  up  in  its  centre  that  myste- 
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rious  purple  morsel  of  a flower,  a tiny  tid- 
bit which,  I observe,  however,  has  proved 
too  formidable  for  scientist  or  seer. 

Then  there  were  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting incidents  of  insect  life  among 
these  grassy  jungles.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides,  first  re- 
lated by  Huber,  was  daily  enacted  upon 
the  stems  of  my  thistles  and  other  plants. 
There  were  strange  spiders  and  artful 
leaf-cutting  bees  and  aphis  tigers.  What 
a volume  might  be  written  on  the  arcana 
of  a tuft  of  grass ! 

With  the  possession  of  a back  yard,  then, 
there  is  still  hope 
for  the  most  case- 
hardened  cit.  Let 
the  quickened  sod 
have  its  freedom  of 
expression,  and  the 
grasses  and  weeds 
a respite  from  the 
sickle.  Give  the 
cold  shoulder  to 
the  gardener,  or,  if 
need  be,  confine  his 
arts  to  the  fence 
border,  and  if  you 
would  repeat 


my  experience, 
let  the  chrys- 
anthemum 
claim  the  chief 


part  of  his  attention. 
Twenty-five  varieties 
of  this  plant  bloomed 
in  my  borders  last  sea- 
son, and  they  won  my 
admiration,  not  less  be- 
cause of  their  beautiful 
display  of  color,  which 


A SILHOUETTE. 


more  than  once  relieved  itself  against  a 
background  of  snow,  than  for  the  sterling 
wisdom  they  had  displayed  in  biding  their 
time  until  the  rival  wildlings  of  my  grass- 
plot  had  seen  their  day. 

Next  summer  my  square  of  turf  shall 
again  contribute  to  my  enjoyment,  yea, 
though  I seed  the  whole  community  with 
thistles,  tares,  and  flea-bane,  and  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  city  ordinances. 

Iam  the  more  worthy  as  a citizen  in 
that  my  back  yard  bloomed  last  year,  and 
if  a man  be  a public  benefactor  who  shall 
cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  what  shall  be  said 
of  him  who  nurses  the  same  to  their  full 
fruition  and  insures  a tenfold  progeny? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

“ TT’S  the  most  absurd  thing — my  being 
1 caught  here  in  this  way,”  said  Lucian 
Spenser.  “But  who  iwould  ever  have 
imagined  that  Madam  Giron  could  turn 
into  a tourist ! As  well  imagine  De  Torrez 
a commercial  traveller.” 

“I  think  he  felt  rather  like  one,”  an- 
swered Margaret,  smiling.  “He  seemed 
to  consider  it  an  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
fairs to  be  closing  houses  and  taking  jour- 
neys at  a lawyer's  bidding.” 

It  was  the  19th  day  of  December.  The 
thermometer  outside  stood  at  sixty-eight 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  drawing-room  of 
East  Angels  were  Mrs.  Carew,  Margaret, 
Garda,  Lucian  Spenser,  and  Dr.  Kirby. 
Lucian  and  his  wife  had  left  Gracias  with- 
in a week  after  that  sail  through  silver  fog 
which  had  tempted  Garda.  Their  depart- 
ure had  been  sudden.  It  was  due  to  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  which  had  come  to 
Rosalie  from  her  uncle  in  New  York;  he 
was  seriously  ill,  and  wished  to  see  her. 
This  was  the  uncle  under  whose  roof  she 
had  spent  her  childhood  and  youth.  She 
had  not  been  especially  attached  to  him; 
she  had  never  supposed  that  he  was  at- 
tached to  her.  But  all  who  bore  the  Bo- 
gardus  name  (save  perhaps  Rosalie  her- 
self) reserved  to  themselves  the  inalien- 
able right  of  being  as  disagreeable  to  each 
other  personally,  year  in,  year  out,  as  they 
chose  to  be,  while  remaining,  nevertheless, 
as  a family,  indissolubly  united;  that  is  to 
say,  that  though  as  Cornelia  and  John, 
Dick  and  Alida,  they  might  detest  each 
other,  and  show  not  the  slightest  scruples 
about  evincing  that  feeling,  designated  by 
their  mutually  shared  surname  their  ranks 
closed  up  at  once,  like  a line  of  battle  un- 
der attack,  presenting  to  the  wrorld  an  un- 
broken front.  Dying,  old  John  Bogardus 
had  wished  to  see  Rosalie — Rosalie,  his 
brother  Dick’s  child,  who  had  made  that 
imprudent  marriage;  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  advise  her  about  certain  invest- 
ments. In  answer  to  his  dispatch,  Lucian 
had  taken  his  wife  north. 

When  they  reached  New  York,  Rosalie 
found  her  uncle  better;  the  physicians 
gave  no  hope  of  recovery,  but  they  said 
that  he  might  linger  in  this  way  for  two 
months  or  more.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Lucian  suggested  to  his  wife  that  he  should 
leave  her  there,  and  take  a flying  trip  to 
Vo l.  LXXI.— No.  425.-4  7 
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New  Orleans:  he  had  always  wished  to 
make  that  journey  in  the  winter,  and  this 
seemed  as  good  an  occasion  as  any,  since, 
naturally,  “Uncle  Giovanni”  could  have 
no  very  burning  desire  to  see  him,  Lucian, 
day  after  day.  Rosalie,  anxious  always  to 
put  herself  in  accord  with  her  husbands 
ideas — she  was  so  anxious  that  she  had 
even  tried,  when  they  were  by  themselves, 
to  call  stern,  long-upperlipped  old  John 
“Uncle  Giovanni”  herself,  though  she  had 
failed  to  discover  much  appropriateness  in 
it — gave  her  consent;  the  separation,  even 
for  a few  weeks,  would  be  hard  for  her, 
but  that  she  would  bear  to  give  Lucian  en- 
tertainment. 

He  left  her,  therefore,  a little  before  the 
middle  of  December.  And  if  he  arrived 
at  Gracias-a-Dios  instead  of  at  New  Or- 
leans, this  was  because  he  was  taking  in 
Gracias  on  the  way.  Was  it  not  as  easy 
to  come  first  to  Florida,  and  then  cross  the 
southern  country  westward  to  the  beauti- 
ful city  on  the  Louisiana  shore,  as  to  fol- 
low the  long  course  of  the  Mississippi 
down  ? If  it  was  not  as  easy,  in  any  case 
he  preferred  it.  And  the  course  Lucian 
Spenser  preferred  he  generally  followed. 

It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  he  pre- 
ferred nothing  very  evil.  In  the  present 
instance  his  preference  held  intentions 
quite  without  that  element.  He  should 
spend  four  or  five  days  in  Gracias;  he 
should  collect  various  small  possessions, 
which,  owing  to  his  hasty  departure,  he 
had  left  scattered  about  there,  at  East 
Angels,  at  Madam  Giron’s,  at  the  Gothic 
rectory;  he  should  finish  two  or  three 
sketches  in  which  he  felt  an  especial  in- 
terest; and  he  should  say  good-by  in  a 
more  leisurely  way  to  his  relatives,  the 
Moores,  as  well  as  to  the  other  people 
there  whom  he  liked  so  well,  for  he  had 
the  feeling  that  a long  time  might  elapse 
before  he  should  see  that  little  coast  ham- 
let again.  He  had  hoped  to  stay  with 
Madam  Giron,  as  before.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  her  door,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  19tli,  he  found  it  barred  and  that 
lady  absent:  evidently  his  letter  had  not 
reached  her. 

Madam  Giron  had  seemed  to  him  like 
one  of  those  barges  which  lie  moored  far 
up  some  quiet  bay,  with  their  masts  re- 
moved and  a permanent  plank  walk  made 
from  the  deck  to  the  shore.  The  idea  that 
this  stationary  craft  could  have  gone  to 
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sea,  that  this  sweet- voiced,  sweet-tempered 
lady,  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  redundant 
figure,  many  children,  and  complete  non- 
admiration for  energy  and  the  outside 
world,  could  have  started  suddenly  on  her 
travels,  had  never  once  occurred  to  him. 

Until  five  days  before,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  Madam  Giron  herself. 

At  that  date  she  had  received  a letter 
from  Cuba  telling  her  that  a share  in 
some  property  was  awaiting  her  there,  a 
long-contested  lawsuit  having  at  length 
been  decided  in  favor  of  her  mother's  fam- 
ily— a circle  which  had  many  members. 
Madam  Giron  consulted  her  friends:  was 
it  an  occasion  when  duty  demanded  that 
she  should  make  the  great  effort  of  going 
in  person  to  Cuba  for  the  sake  of  “these 
dear  angels,”  her  children  (the  lawyer 
having  written  that  her  presence  would  be 
necessary),  or  was  it  not  ? Gracias  dis- 
cussed this  point.  It  teas  an  effort  for  a 
lady  to  make;  a lady  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  her  home,  the  congenial  society 
of  her  friends,  the  cherished  seclusion  of 
her  own  circle,  to  rush  about  the  world  at 
a lawyer’s  request,  exposing  herself  in  pub- 
lic conveyances,  such  as  stages,  river  boats, 
and  sea-going  steamers,  to  association  with 
all  sorts  of  people;  some  of  her  friends, 
notably  the  Sefior  Ruiz  and  her  own 
nephew,  De  Torrez,  were  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  she  should  not  go. 

“ It’s  so  characteristic — their  discussing 
it  as  they  are  doing,”  Winthrop  remarked 
to  his  aunt — “discussing  whether  or  not  to 
take  a short  journey  in  order  to  secure  an 
inheritance.” 

“ It’s  a very  small  inheritance,  isn’t  it  f 
asked  Aunt  Katrina,  languidly, 

“About  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  I be- 
lieve. But  you  must  remember  that  with- 
out it  those  children,  probably,  will  have 
nothing  but  that  mortgaged  land.” 

“I  don't  think  the  people  here  know  or 
care  whether  they’ve  got  any  money  or 
not,”  said  Aunt  Katrina,  in  rather  a dis- 
gusted tone. 

“No,  they  don’t.  Probably  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I like  them  so  well.” 

“Yet  you  have  a clear  idea  of  the  value 
of  property,  Evert.” 

“I  should  think  I had!  I’ve  worked 
for  it— my  idea.”  And  Evert  paused,  see- 
ing, as  in  a momentary  vision,  those  years 
of  labor,  those  years  when  he  had  carried, 
month  after  month,  responsibilities  so 
heavy,  had  guided  enterprises  so  far-reach- 
ing, and  requiring  each  such  intensity  of 


thought  and  care,  that  only  the  power  of 
his  strong  will  had  enabled  him  to  sleep 
at  night — reviewing  those  years,  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  at  least  a clear  idea 
of  the  force  that  went  to  make  the  money, 
to  make  it  at  least  in  the  way  in  which  his 
had  been  made.  It  was  force  tremendous. 
And  let  those  who  had  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  its  nature  refrain  from  criticis- 
ing what  they  did  not  and  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

“Tell  me  one  thing.  Evert,”  pursued 
Aunt  Katrina,  whose  mind  was  now  on 
her  nephew's  affairs.  “When  you  went 
north  last  month,  wasn't  it  on  account  of 
something  connected  with  that  cousin  of 
yours,  or  rather  of  your  father’s,  David 
Winthrop?” 

“Well,  David  has  great  capacity:  he  is 
really  wonderful,”  answered  Winthrop, 
coming  out  of  his  reverie  to  smile  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  ineffectual,  sweet-tem- 
pered man.  “ In  spite  of  the  new  partner- 
ship, he  had  managed  to  tangle  up  every- 
thing almost  worse  than  before.” 

“Yet  people  call  you  hard  !”  comment- 
ed Aunt  Katrina,  plaintively. 

“I  am  hard.  I spend  half  my  time  try- 
ing not  to  be,”  responded  her  nephew,  in 
what  she  called  one  of  his  puzzling  tones. 
Aunt  Katrina  sometimes  found  Evert  very 
puzzling. 

Madam  Giron  had  finally  decided  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Dr.  Kirby,  which  was, 
and  had  been  unwaveringly  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  go.  She  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  the  Doctor  had  seen  more  of 
life,  and  was  more  truly  a man  of  the 
world  (the  present  world,  not  that  of  the 
days  of  the  past,  “the  days,”  as  Mrs. 
Thorne  had  denominated  them,  “ of  the 
Galleons ”),  than  anybody  they  had  in 
Gracias;  she  mentioned  this  during  a con- 
fidential interview  which  she  had  with  his 
mother.  The  Doctor,  of  course,  was  not 
surprised  by  her  statement ; he  could  not 
help  knowing  that  he  was. 

Madam  Giron,  therefore,  had  left  her 
children  with  Madam  Ruiz,  closed  her 
house,  and  started,  accompanied  by  the 
disapproving  De  Torrez,  three  days  before 
Lucian's  arrival  at  her  locked  door. 

The  wagon  which  had  brought  him  was 
well  on  its  way  back  toward  Gracias;  he 
had  walked  up  the  long,  winding,  densely 
shaded  path  which  led  to  the  old  house, 
leaving  his  luggage  piled  at  the  distant 
gate.  He  turned  and  stood  a moment  on 
the  piazza,  meditating  upon  what  he 
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“ I don’t  care  about  ‘ e vers, ’ ” said  Gar- 
da; “ ‘ evers’  are  always  far  off.  What  I 
care  about  is  to  get  every  instant  of  those 
eight  days.”  She  left  her  chair  and  went 
across  to  Winthrop.  “ Are  you  going  to 
be  nice  ?”  she  asked,  in  a coaxing  tone. 
“Do  be  nice;  arrange  so  that  we  can  go 
somewhere  every  day.”  She  spoke  so 
that  he  alone  could  hear  her. 

“ Do  you  call  that  being  nice?  I thought 
you  did  not  like  to  go  out.” 

“When  there’s  nobody  but  ourselves 
I don’t.  That  is,  not  often,  for  it’s  always 
the  same  people,  the  same  thing.  But 
when  there's  somebody  else,  somebody  I 
really  want  to  talk  to,  that’s  different. 
There  are  a great  many  more  chances  to 
talk  and  say  what  you  like  when  every- 
body is  walking  about  in  the  woods  or  on 
beaches  than  you  ever  get  in  a parlor, 
you  know.” 

Winthrop  had  never  lost  his  enjoyment 
of  Garda’s  truthfulness.  He  did  not  ad- 
mire Lucian  Spenser,  but  he  did  admire 
the  girl’s  coming  to  ask  him  to  secure  for 
her  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for 
being  with  that  fascinating  guest.  She 
wished  to  see  him;  she  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  she  should  not  express  the 
wish.  Thus  he  judged  her. 

“All  very  well  for  the  present,”  he  an- 
swered. “But  we  can  not  forever  keep 
you  supplied  wTith  a new  Punch  and 
Judy.” 

“What’s  Punch  and  Judy  ?” 

He  altered  his  sentence.  “With  new 
Lucian  Spensers.” 

“ Let  me  have  the  old  one,  then,  as  long 
as  I can,”  responded  Garda. 

They  made  two  or  three  excursions  from 
East  Angels.  And  she  probably  had  the 
“chances”  which  she  had  so  appreciative- 
ly outlined.  Nevertheless,  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  Lucian  came 
over  to  say  good-by  to  them ; he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  start  westward  sooner 
than  he  had  at  first  intended.  He  should 
not  go  again  to  Gracias;  he  had  been  up 
that  morning  to  take  leave  of  the  Moores; 
he  should  drive  from  Madam  Giron’s  di- 
rectly across  to  the  river.  There  was  a 
moon:  he  should  probably  start  about 
nine  that  night. 

“On  Christmas  Eve?”  said  Betty,  in 
astonishment.  “And  be  travelling  on 
Christmas  Day?  Why,  Mr.  Spenser,  that 
seems  to  me  downright  heathenish.” 

Lucian  did  not  contradict  Betty’s  view 
of  the  case,  and  he  gave  no  reason  for  his 


sudden  departure.  There  was  no  change 
in  him  in  any  way,  no  appearance  of  de- 
termination or  obstinacy;  yet  they  could 
not  make  him  alter  his  decision,  though 
they  all  tried,  Betty  wuth  remonstrance, 
Dr.  Kirby  with  general  Christmas  hospi- 
tality, Winthrop  and  Mrs.  Harold  with 
courtesy.  Garda  did  not  say  much. 

Dr.  Kirby  was  again  at  East  Angels, 
Mrs.  Rutherford  having  sent  for  him  on 
account  of  a peculiar  sensation  she  felt 
in  a spot  “about  as  large  as  a dime”  un- 
der her  collar-bone,  and  which  she  was 
sure  must  be  the  beginning  of  angina  pec- 
toris, She  had  improved  since  his  arriv- 
al— she  always  improved  after  the  Doc- 
tor’s arrivals;  but  it  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  spend  his  Christmas  there, 
his  mother  coming  down  the  next  morn- 
ing to  join  the  party. 

Lucian  remained  an  hour.  Then  he 
bade  them  all  good-by,  left  his  farewells 
for  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  departed ; he  had 
still  his  packing  to  do,  he  said.  It  was 
not  yet  four  o’clock;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  reserved  for  that  process  a good  deal 
of  time. 

Garda  had  received  the  tidings  of  his 
going  with  dilated  eyes.  But  the  startled 
expression  soon  left  her,  she  laughed  and 
talked,  and,  under  the  laughter,  her  mood 
was  a contented  one;  Margaret,  watching 
her,  perceived  beyond  a doubt  that  there 
was  no  affectation  in  this,  the  content- 
ment was  real.  After  Lucian  had  gone, 
the  little  party  in  the  drawing-room  broke 
up.  Margaret  went  to  give  Lucian’s  good- 
by  to  Aunt  Katrina.  Aunt  Katrina  was 
only  “so-so”;  she  was  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  her  niece  for  not  having  brought  Lu- 
cian in  person  to  take  leave  of  her  instead 
of  only  his  message.  She  was  lying  on  a 
lounge,  and  there  was  an  impression  of  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  white  lace  and  a 
faint  odor  of  wood-violets.  No,  she  did  not 
care  for  any  reading  that  afternoon;  Dr. 
Kirby  was  coming  to  play  backgammon 
with  her.  Betty  now  entered,  and  Mar- 
garet went  to  her  own  room.  Presently 
Garda,  who  had  heard  her  step,  called; 
Margaret  opened  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  their  two  chambers  and  look- 
ed in.  The  girl  was  swinging  in  her  in- 
door hammock,  her  little  feet  in  their  low 
black  slippers  pendent  over  the  edge;  she 
had  taken  off  her  dress  and  put  on  a white 
dressing-gown,  and  had  her  hands  clasped 
under  her  head.  “Going  out  ?”  she  said, 
as  she  saw  Margaret’s  garden  hat. 
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“Yes.” 

“To  the  garden  ?” 

“ Further.  Out  on  the  barren.” 

“ I know  where.  To  take  the  medicine 
to  that  sick  child.  Why  don’t  you  send 
somebody  ?” 

“ I like  to  go.” 

“ No,  you  don't,”  said  Garda,  laughing. 
“You’re  as  good  as  gold,  Margaret,  but 
you  don’t  really  like  to  go ; you  don’t  real- 
ly like  the  negroes,  personally,  one  bit. 
You  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
them;  give  them  all  your  money  and  all 
your  time,  teach  school  for  them,  make 
clothes  for  them,  and  I don't  know  what 
all.  But  you  would  never  understand 
them  though  you  should  live  among  them 
all  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  never  see  a 
white  face  again.  Now  I wouldn’t  take 
one  grain  of  the  trouble  for  them  that  you 
would,  because  I don’t  think  it’s  in  the 
least  necessary.  But,  personally,  I like 
them;  I like  to  have  them  about,  and  talk 
to  them,  and  hear  them  talk.  I am  really 
attached  to  all  the  old  servants  about  here. 
And  I venture  to  say,  too,  that  they  would 
all  prefer  me  forever,  though  I didn’t  lift 
a finger  for  them,  to  you,  no  matter  what 
sacrifices  you  might  make  to  help  them, 
because  they  would  see  and  feel  that  I 
really  liked  them,  whereas  you  didn’t. 
But,  do  you  know,  too,  I really  think  you 
like  to  be  busy  just  for  the  sake  of  it. 
When  there’s  nothing  else  you  can  do, 
you  go  tramping  about  all  over  the  coun- 
try until  I should  think  your  feet  would 
spread  out  like  a duck’s.  I should  like  to 
know  when  you  have  given  yourself  an 
hour  or  two  of  absolute  rest — such  as  I am 
taking  now  ?” 

“I  can’t  sleep  in  the  daytime,”  was  Mar- 
garet's answer  to  this  general  southern  re- 
monstrance; “and  a duck’s  feet  are  very 
useful  to  the  duck.” 

“Oh,  of  course  I know  your  feet  are 
lovely.  But  I shouldn’t  think  they  could 
stay  so,  long.” 

“There  seems  to  be  no  end  at  least  to 
your  powers  of  ‘staying  so,’  especially 
when  you  get  into  a hammock,”  remarked 
Margaret.  But  she  spoke  with  a smile  on 
her  lips.  She  was  well  satisfied  to  see  the 
girl  swinging  there  contentedly,  her  eyes 
already  misty  with  sleep. 

“Good-by,”  she  said,  closing  the  door. 
Then  she  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves,  and 
started  on  her  mission.  The  sick  child,  for 
whom  Dr.  Kirby  had  prepared  the  medi- 
cine, lived  in  a cabin  two  miles  and  a half 


from  East  Angels,  on  the  barren.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  taste  for  unnecessary  philan- 
thropy which  Garda  had  attributed  to  her, 
as  well  as  that  for  unnecessary  exercise, 
Margaret  appeared  to  have  a taste  for  sol- 
itude: she  generally  took  her  long  walks 
alone.  That  is,  she  took  them  whenever 
she  had  the  opportunity.  But  this  was 
not  so  often  as  it  might  have  been,  because 
of  Aunt  Katrina’s  little  wishes,  which  had 
a habit  of  ramifying  through  all  the  hours 
of  the  day.  It  was  not  that  Aunt  Katrina 
expected  you  to  occupy  yourself  in  her  be- 
half the  whole  afternoon ; she  would  have 
exclaimed  at  the  idea  that  she  made  such 
exactions  as  that.  She  only  wished  you 
to  do  some  one  little  thing  for  her  at  two, 
and  then  something  else  “a  little  before 
three,”  and  then  again  possibly  she  might 
“feel  like”  this  or  that  later,  say,  “any 
time”  (liberally)  “between  half  past  four 
and  five.”  In  this  way  she  was  sure  that 
you  had  the  whole  afternoon  to  yourself. 

In  addition  Margaret  was  housekeeper, 
and  with  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
servants  at  East  Angels,  the  position  re- 
quired an  almost  hourly  exercise  of  diplo- 
macy. Celestine,  so  excellent  in  her  own 
sphere,  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  this, 
because,  pressed  by  her  desire  to  “ educate 
the  black  man,”  she  was  constantly  intro- 
ducing primers  “in  words  of  one  syllable” 
into  the  sweeping,  the  dusting,  and  the 
bed-making.  She  had  even  been  known 
to  suspend  one  open  on  the  crane  in  the 
kitchen  fire-place  for  the  benefit  of  Aunt 
Dinah-Jim  during  the  process  (for  which 
she  was  celebrated)  of  roasting  wild  turkey. 
But  “the  black  man,”  including  Aunt  Di- 
nah, would  have  been  much  more  im- 
pressed by  primers  “ in  words  of  six.” 

For  the  rest  of  this  afternoon,  however, 
Margaret  was  free;  she  had  several  hours 
of  daylight  still  before  her.  She  walked 
on  across  the  barren,  and  had  gone  about 
half  the  distance,  when  she  was  overtaken 
by  Joe,  the  elder  brother,  the  sixth  elder 
brother,  of  the  little  Jewlyann  for  whom 
the  medicine  was  intended.  Joe,  a black 
lad  in  a military  cap,  and  a pair  of  his 
father’s  trousers,  which  were  so  well 
strapped  up  over  his  shoulders  by  fragmen- 
tary braces  that  they  covered  his  breast 
and  back, and  served  as  jacket  as  well,  took 
the  vial  from  the  lady  who  was  so  kind  to 
them.  And  then  Margaret,  promising  to 
pay  her  visit  another  day,  turned  back. 
As  she  approached  East  Angels  again,  she 
made  a long  detour,  and  entered  on  the 
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southern  side  at  the  edge  of  the  Levels. 
Here,  pausing,  she  looked  at  her  watch : it 
was  not  yet  half  past  five:  she  turned  and 
entered  the  southeastern  woods,  which 
came  up  at  this  point  to  the  East  Angels 
border.  Once  within  the  shaded  aisles, 
she  walked  on,  following  no  path,  but 
wandering  at  random.  Any  one  see- 
ing her  then  would  have  said  that  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  much  altered;  in- 
stead of  the  composure  that  usually  held 
sway  there,  it  was  the  expression  of  a per- 
son much  agitated  mentally,  and  agitated 
perhaps  by  unhappiness.  She  walked  on 
with  irregular  steps,  her  hands  interlock- 
ed and  hanging  before  her,  palms  down- 
ward, her  eyes  on  the  ground.  After 
sometime  she  paused,  and  seemed  to  make 
an  effort  to  press  back  her  troubles,  not 
only  a mental  effort,  but  a physical  one, 
after  the  manner  of  people  whose  sensi- 
bilities are  keen;  she  placed  her  hands 
over  her  forehead  and  eyes,  and  held  them 
there  with  a firm  pressure  for  several 
minutes.  Then  she  let  them  drop,  and 
looked  about  her. 

She  had  wandered  far ; she  was  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  wood;  Madam 
Giron’s  house  was  in  sight — only  a narrow 
field  lay  between.  She  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  forest  to  know  that 
one  of  the  paths  must  be  near.  Three 
paths  crossed  it,  leading  from  East  Angels 
to  the  Giron  plantation  and  beyond;  this 
would  be  the  most  easterly  of  the  three. 
She  turned  to  look  for  it. 

It  was  not  distant,  and  before  long  she 
came  upon  it.  And  at  the  moment  she 
did  so  she  caught  a glimpse  of  Evert  Win- 
throp's  figure.  He  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  path,  at  some  distance  from  her,  in 
the  wood,  but  nearer  its  edge  than  she 
was;  seated  on  a camp-stool,  he  was  ap- 
parently using  the  last  of  the  daylight  to 
finish  a sketch.  For  he  had  taken  to 
sketching  during  his  long  stay  at  East 
Angels,  producing  pictures  which  were 
rather  geometrical,  it  is  true ; but  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  geometry  in  every 
landscape. 

Margaret  had  now  entered  the  path, 
and  was  walking  on  toward  the  west. 

It  happened  that  Winthrop  at  this  mo- 
ment looked  up.  But  he  did  not  do  so  until 
her  course  had  carried  her  so  far  past  him 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  bow 
or  give  sign  of  having  seen  him.  He  was 
too  far  off  to  speak ; there  was,  in  fact,  a 
wide  space  between  them,  though  they 
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could  see  each  other  perfectly  across  the 
open  glade.  But  though,  by  the  breadth 
of  a second,  he  had  failed  to  look  up  in 
time  to  bow  to  her,  he  was  in  time  to  see 
that  she  had  observed  him — her  eyes  were 
in  the  very  act  of  turning  away.  In  that 
same  instant,  too,  Margaret  perceived  that 
he  saw  she  had  observed  him. 

She  passed  on.  A minute  later  a sharp 
bend  in  the  path  took  her  figure  out  of  his 
sight.  He  looked  after  her  for  a moment, 
as  though  hesitating  whether  he  would 
not  follow  her.  Then  he  seemed  to  give 
up  the  idea ; he  returned  to  his  sketch. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  walking  rapidly 
along  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bend,  came  upon  some  one — Garda. 

“Garda I you  here?”  she  said,  stopping 
abruptly. 

“ I might  rather  say,  how  in  the  world 
came  you  here?”  answered  Garda.  “I 
thought  you  were  out  on  the  barren.” 

She  spoke  in  her  usual  tone,  and  Mar- 
garet, who  had  been  greatly  startled  upon 
seeing  her,  controlled  herself.  “ I didn’t 
go  far  on  the  barren.  I met  one  of  the 
boys  and  gave  him  the  vial;  then  I came 
round  this  way  for  a walk.  But  it's  time 
now  for  us  both  to  go  back;  we  shall  be 
late  as  it  is.” 

Garda  gave  a long  sigh,  which,  howev- 
er, ended  in  a smile.  “Oh  dear!  it’s  too 
bad  I’ve  met  you  at  this  moment  of  all 
others,  for  of  course  now  I shall  have  to 
tell  you,  and  you’ll  be  sure  to  be  vexed. 
I’m  not  going  back  now ; I’m  going  over 
to  Madam  Giron’s  to  see  Lucian.” 

Margaret  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  for 
one  brief  instant  showed  uncertainty.  But 
the  uncertainty  was  immediately  replaced 
by  a decision : no,  it  was,  it  must  be,  that 
this  girl  did  not  in  the  least  realize  what 
she  was  doing,  or  rather  what  evil  tongues 
might  say  of  it;  and  in  truth  evil  tongues 
had  flourished  so  little  in  Gracias  that  she 
had  small  opportunity  for  com  prehen  ding 
their  power.  “ It  is  foolish  to  go,  Garda," 
she  said  at  last,  putting  some  ridicule  into 
her  tone.  “Lucian  has  said  good-by  to 
you ; he  doesn’t  want  to  see  you  again.” 

Garda  did  not  assert  the  contrary.  And 
she  remained  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
ridicule.  “But  I want  to  see  him,”  she 
explained. 

“We  can  send  for  him,  then — though 
he  will  laugh  at  you.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  to  send.” 

“ No,”  replied  Garda.  “ For  I want  to 
see  him  by  myself,  and  that  I couldn’t  do 
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at  the  house;  there’d  be  sure  to  be  some- 
body about : you  yourself  wouldn’t  be  very 
far  off,  I reckon.  No:  I’ve  thought  it  all 
over,  and  I would  rather  see  him  at  Mad- 
am Giron’s.” 

“Absurd ! You  can  not  have  anything 
of  the  least  importance  to  say  to  him,” 
said  Margaret,  still  temporizing.  She  took 
the  girl’s  hand  and  drew  it  through  her 
arm. 

“Oh,  the  important  thing,  of  course,  is 
to  see  him,”  answered  Garda. 

Winthrop  was  so  far  from  the  path  that 
the  low  sound  of  their  voices,  speaking  in 
their  usual  tones,  could  not  reach  him. 
But  the  bend  was  near;  let  Garda  once 
pass  it,  and  he  would  see  her  plainly.  He 
would  not  only  see  her  pass  through  the 
wood,  but,  from  where  he  sat,  he  com- 
manded the  field  which  she  would  have 
to  cross  to  reach  Madam  Giron’s,  and  both 
the  front  and  side  entrances  of  that  ram- 
bling old  house,  which  lay  opposite.  All 
this  pictured  itself  quickly  in  Margaret’s 
mind.  She  tightened  her  hold  on  the 
girl’s  hand,  and  the  ridicule  left  her 
voice.  “Don’t  go,  Garda,”  she  said,  be- 
seechingly. 

“ I must;  it’s  my  last  chance  to  be  with 
him,  to  look  at  him.” 

44 1 shouldn’t  care  much  for  a last  chance 
which  I had  had  to  arrange  entirely  my- 
self.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  difference  between 
us — I should,”  Garda  answered,  serenely. 

“I  shall  have  to  speak  more  plainly, 
then,  and  tell  you  that  you  must  not  go. 
It  would  be  thought  extremely  wrong.” 

“Who  would  think  so  ?” 

“Everybody.” 

“You  know  you  mean  Evert,”  said 
Garda,  amused. 

“I  mean  everybody.  But  if  it  should 
be  Evert  too  ?” 

“I  shouldn’t  care.” 

“If  he  were  somewhere  about  here 
now,  and  should  see  you,  wouldn’t  you 
care  for  that  ?”  asked  Margaret,  a change 
of  expression,  in  spite  of  her  effort  to  pre- 
vent it,  passing  over  her  face. 

But  Garda  did  not  see  the  change,  her 
eyes  had  happened  to  fall  upon  a loosened 
end  of  her  sash ; she  drew  her  hand  away 
in  order  to  retie  the  long  ribbons  in  a new 
knot,  while  she  answered:  “Do  you  mean 
see  me  going  into  Madam  Giron’s  ? No, 
provided  he  didn’t  follow  me.  I give  you 
my  word,  Margaret,  that  I should  really 
like  to  have  Evert  see  me;  I believe  I’d  go 
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half  a mile  out  of  my  way  on  purpose ; he 
is  so  exasperatingly  sure  of — ” 

“Of  what  ?” 

“Of  everything,”  answered  Garda,  mak- 
ing a grimace.  “But  especially  of  me.” 
Having  now  adjusted  the  knot  to  her  sat- 
isfaction, she  raised  her  eyes  again.  “But 
you  are  the  one  that  cares,”  she  said,  look- 
ing at  her  friend.  44 1 can’t  tell  you  how 
sorry  I am  that  you  have  met  me  here,” 
she  went  on,  in  a tone  of  sincere  regret. 
“ But  how  in  the  world  was  I to  imagine 
that  you  would  change  your  mind,  and 
come  ’way  round  through  this  wood  ? It’s 
too  late  now.”  And  she  walked  on  to- 
ward the  bend. 

Margaret  stood  still  for  a moment. 
Then  she  followed  her.  “Garda,”  she 
said,  “I  beg  you  not  to  go ; I beg  you  here 
on  my  knees,  if  that  will  move  you.  Your 
mother  left  you  to  me;  I stand  in  her 
place;  think  what  she  would  have  wished. 
Oh,  my  dear  child,  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  go.  Listen  to  me  and  believe  me.” 

Garda,  struck  by  her  agitation,  had 
stopped.  With  a sort  of  soft  outcry  she 
had  prevented  her  from  kneeling.  “ Mar- 
garet! you  kneel  to  met — you  dear,  good, 
beautiful  Margaret!  You  care  so  much 
about  it,  then  ? — so  very  much  ?” 

“More  than  anything  in  the  world,” 
Margaret  answered,  in  a voice  unlike  her 
own. 

With  one  of  her  sudden  impulses,  Gar- 
da exclaimed,  “Then  I won’t  go!” 

Margaret  moved  back  a step,  and  lean- 
ed against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  great 
oaks. 

“But  somebody  must  tell  Lucian,  then,” 
pursued  Garda. 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  expects  you  ?” 
said  Margaret,  lifting  her  head  quickly. 
It  had  been  resting  against  the  tree. 

“Not  at  the  house.  When  he  came 
over  to  say  good-by,  of  course  I made  up 
my  mind  at  once  that  I should  see  him 
again  in  some  way  before  he  started,  and 
when  you  had  gone  out  on  the  barren  (as 
I supposed),  I wrote  a note  and  sent  Pablo 
over  with  it.” 

“ Oh,  Garda!  trust  a servant — ” 

“ Why,  Pablo  would  let  himself  be  torn 
to  pieces  before  he  would  betray  a Duero. 
I verily  believe  he  thinks  he’s  a Duero 
himself— a Duero  a little  sunburned ! To 
show  you  how  much  confidence  I have  in 
him,  in  the  note  I asked  Lucian  to  take 
this  path,  and  come  as  far  as  the  pool, 
where  I would  meet  him  at  a certain  hour. 
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Then,  after  it  was  sealed,  I remembered 
that  I had  not  said  clearly  enough  which 
path  I meant  (there  are  three,  you  know), 
and  so  I told  Pablo  to  say  to  Mr.  Spenser 
that  I meant  the  eastern  one.  If  I hadn’t 
been  afraid  he  would  forget  some  of  it,  I 
should  have  trusted  the  old  man  with  the 
whole  message,  and  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  at  all.  Well,  after  the  note  had 
gone  I went  to  sleep.  And  then,  when  I 
woke,  it  came  over  me  suddenly  how  much 
nicer  it  would  be  to  see  Lucian  in  the 
house  instead  of  in  the  woods— for  one 
tiling,  we  could  have  chairs,  you  know — 
and  so  I came  over  earlier  than  I had  at 
first  intended,  in  order  to  get  to  Madam 
Giron's  before  he  would  be  starting  for 
the  pool.  But  you  have  kept  me  so  long 
that  he  must  be  starting  now,  I should 
think.” 

“Let  us  go  home  at  once,  then,”  said 
Margaret. 

“ No;  I can’t  do  that,  Margaret;  I can’t 
let  him  go  to  the  pool,  and  wait  and  wait 
there  all  for  nothing.  Who's  that?”  she 
added,  in  a startled  voice. 

They  both  looked  westward.  In  this 
direction,  the  direction  of  East  Angels, 
the  path’s  course  was  straight  for  a long 
distance.  The  wood  had  grown  some- 
what dimmer  in  the  slowly  fading  light, 
and  the  figure  they  now  saw  at  the  far 
end  of  this  vista,  coming  toward  them, 
was  not  yet  clearly  outlined.  Yet  they 
both  recognized  it. 

“Dr.  Kirby!”  whispered  Garda.  She 
looked  frightened.  Margaret  had  never 
seen  her  show  fear  before.  “He  knows 
— he  is  coming  after  me.  He  would  nev- 
er be  here  at  this  hour  unless  it  were  for 
that.”  She  seized  Margaret’s  hands.  “Oh, 
what  shall  I do  ? It  isn’t  for  myself  I 
care,  but  he  mustn’t  meet  Lucian.” 

“Come  into  the  woods.  This  way.” 
And  Margaret  hurried  her  from  the  path, 
in  among  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

But  Garda  stopped.  “No;  that  leaves 
him  to  meet  Lucian.  And  he  mustn't 
meet  Lucian.  He  mustn't  meet  Lucian.” 

From  the  point  in  the  forest  to  which 
Margaret  had  brought  her  the  southern 
end  of  Madam  Giron’s  house  was  in  sight 
as  far  as  the  side  door.  At  this  instant 
Lucian  himself  appeared;  he  opened  the 
door,  walked  forward  across  the  piazza, 
and  stood  there  looking  about  him. 

The  sight  of  him  doubled  Garda’s  ter- 
ror. “I  must  go  and  warn  him,”  she 
said;  “ there’s  time.” 


“What  is  it  you  are  so  afraid  of  ?”  Mar- 
garet asked. 

“ The  Doctor  will  shoot  him.” 

“Nonsense ! The  Doctor  won’t  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.”  The  idea  struck  the 
Northern  woman  as  childish. 

“ That  only  shows  how  little  you  know 
him,”  responded  Garda,  still  in  a whisper. 
“He  thinks,  of  course,  that  it  is  Lucian 
who  has  been  to  blame.” 

Her  white  lips  convinced  Margaret  even 
against  her  own  beliefs.  She  knew  that 
the  girl  had  not  a grain  of  the  coward  in 
her  nature. 

“I  can’t  wait.”  And  Garda  broke  from 
her  friend's  hold,  and  ran  back  toward  the 
path  and  the  bend. 

Margaret  was  almost  as  quick  as  she 
was.  She  stopped  her  before  the  bend 
was  reached.  But  though  she  stopped 
her,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  detain  her 
for  more  than  an  instant : the  girl  was 
past  restraint  now ; her  eyes  had  flashed 
at  Margaret's  touch. 

“Listen,  Garda:  go  back  up  the  path, 
and  meet  Dr.  Kirby  yourself.  Tell  him 
anything  you  like  to  keep  him  away  from 
here.  I will  warn  Lucian.”  The  bend 
was  now  not  more  than  three  yards  dis- 
tant, and,  as  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  it. 
Her  eyes  had  a strange  expression. 

“Will  you  go  to  the  very  house  and 
take  him  in?”  Garda  demanded.  “Be- 
cause if  you  won’t  do  that,  I shall  go  my- 
self.” 

“ Yes,  I will  take  him  in.” 

“ And  will  you  stay  there  ?” 

“ As  long  as  it's  necessary.” 

The  implicit  confidence  which  Garda 
had  in  her  friend’s  word  prevented  her 
from  having  any  misgivings.  She  turn- 
ed and  ran  up  the  path  toward  Dr.  Kirby, 
who  was  still  at  some  distance  (for  these 
words  and  actions  of  the  two  women  had 
been  breathlessly  swift),  and  who,  owing 
to  his  near-sightedness,  could  not  yet  see 
her.  When  she  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  her  figure  she  stopped  run- 
ning, and  walked  forward  to  meet  him 
with  her  usual  leisurely  grace.  The  run- 
ning had  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks, 
and  taken  away  the  unwonted  look  of 
fear;  all  that  was  left  of  it  was  the  eager 
attention  with  which  she  listened  to  what 
he  said. 

This  was  harmless  enough.  “ Ah ! you 
have  been  out  taking  the  air  ?”  he  remark- 
ed, pleasantly. 

In  the  mean  while  Margaret  had  passed 
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the  bend  with  rapid  step,  and  followed  the 
path  down  to  the  wood's  edge.  Reaching 
it,  she  did  not  pause,  and  soon  her  figure 
was  clearly  outlined  crossing  the  narrow 
field  toward  Madam  Giron’s.  She  opened 
the  gate  in  the  low  hedge,  and  went  up  to 
the  side  door.  As  it  happened,  Lucian 
had  gone  within  for  a moment,  leaving 
the  door  open.  Now  he  re  appeared,  com- 
ing out.  But  at  the  same  instant  Marga- 
ret, crossing  the  piazza,  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  and  drew  him  back.  As  he  came 
forth  in  his  strong  youth  and  sunny  beau- 
ty, she  had  felt  herself  unexpectedly  and 
singularly  seized  by  Garda's  terror;  she 
had  never  liked  him,  but  now  it  rose  be- 
fore her,  horrible  and  incredible — the  vi- 
sion of  so  much  splendid  physical  life  be- 
ing suddenly  brought  low.  She  forgot 
that  she  had  not  believed  in  the  reality  of 
this  danger;  she  was  possessed  by  a wo- 
manish panic.  Swayed  by  it,  she  quickly 
drew  him  within  and  closed  the  door. 
Yet  though  with  a sudden  shiver  she  had 
done  this,  in  reality  her  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  by  another  feeling  compared 
with  which  the  dread  was  as  momentary 
as  a ripple  passing  over  a deep  lake.  It 
lasted  no  longer. 

She  had  drawn  Lucian  within,  and  she 
had  closed  the  door.  But  from  where 
Evert  Winthrop  sat,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  their  two  figures,  it  looked  as  though 
Lucian  had  played  the  active  part  in  this 
little  scene,  as  though  Lucian  had  taken 
her  hand  and  led  her  within,  and  had 
then  closed  the  door  behind  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  had  dismissed  Mar- 
garet for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
saying  that  Dr.  Kirby  was  coming  to  play 
backgammon  with  her.  Soon  after  Mar- 
garet had  started  on  her  walk  the  Doctor 
came.  They  played  a number  of  games. 
Mrs.  Rutherford  liked  backgammon  ; and 
-certainly  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
for  a graceful  use  of  beautiful  hands. 
After  the  board  had  been  put  away, 
“there  was  conversation,”  as  Betty  would 
have  said;  Betty  herself  was  present  and 
took  part  in  it.  Then  the  Doctor  left  the 
two  ladies,  and  went  to  his  own  room. 

On  the  way  he  was  stopped  by  Pablo, 
who  had  come  upstairs  for  the  purpose. 
“Please,  sail,  ter  step  down  en  see  Sola; 
seems  like  he  look  mighty  kuse.” 
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Osceola  had  a corner  of  his  own  in  his 
master's  heart.  At  the  first  suggestion 
that  any  ill  had  befallen  him,  the  Doctor 
seized  his  hat  and  hastened  out  to  the 
stables,  followed  by  the  old  negro,  who 
did  not  make  quite  so  much  haste.  The 
stout  black  horse,  comfortable  and  glossy, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  usual 
excellent  health.  “There’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  Pablo,”  the  Doctor  said. 

“ Looks  sorter  quare  ter  me,”  Pablo  an- 
swered; “ 'pears  dat  he  doan  git  nuff  ex- 
ercise. Might  ride  ’em  little  ways  now, 
befo’  dark;  I done  put  de  saddle  on  on 
puppus.”  And  Osceola  in  truth  was  sad- 
dled and  bridled. 

“I  don't  want  to  ride  now,”  said  the 
Doctor. 

He  had  a great  regard  for  Pablo,  and 
humored  him  as  all  the  former  masters 
and  mistresses  of  Gracias-a-Dios  humored 
the  decrepit  old  family  servants  who  had 
been  left  stranded  among  them  after  the 
great  wave  of  emancipation  had  swept 
over  the  land.  Pablo,  on  his  side,  had  as 
deep  a respect  for  the  Doctor  as  he  could 
have  for  any  one  who  was  not  of  the  blood 
of  the  Dueros. 

“ Do  Sola  lots  er  good  ter  go,”  he  per- 
sisted, bending  to  alter  one  of  the  straps  of 
the  saddle : “he  not  well,  sho.  Might  ride 
’em  long  todes  Maddum  Giron’s,  ’cross  de 
Lebbuls  en  troo  de  wood  by  de  eastymose 
nigh-cut.” 

The  Doctor  was  listening  now  with  at- 
tention. Pablo  went  on  working  at  the 
strap.  “De  eastymose  nigh-cut,”  he  re- 
peated, as  if  talking  to  himself. 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, after  a moment,  his  eyes  sharply  scan- 
ning the  withered  black  face  which  was 
bending  over  the  strap.  “And  I suppose 
if  I go  at  all,  I might  as  well  go  at  once, 
eh  ? So  as  not  to  have  him  out  in  the 
dew  ?” 

“Yes,  sah,”  answered  Pablo.  “ De 
soonah  de  bettali,  sah.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  Doctor. 

Pablo  led  out  the  horse,  and  the  Doctor 
mounted.  “ Mebbe,  sah,  if  you's  gwine 
as  fur  as  Maddum  Giron’s,  you'd  be  so 
good  as  ter  kyar’  dish  yer  note,  as  I wuz 
gwine  fer  ter  kyar  it  myse'f,  on’y  my  rheu- 
matiz  is  so  bad,”  said  the  old  man.  He 
held  up  an  envelope,  which  he  had  care- 
fully wrapped  in  brown  paper,  so  that  it 
should  not  become  soiled  in  his  pocket. 

The  Doctor’s  face  showed  no  expression 
of  any  kind.  And  Pablo’s  own  counte- 
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nance  remained  stolidly  dull.  “I  hope 
you’ll  skuse  me,  sail,  fer  askin’,’’  he  said, 
respectfully; 4 4 it's  my  bad  rheumatiz,sah.” 

“Yes,  Pablo,  I know.  I can  as  well 
carry  the  note  as  not,”  said  the  Doctor, 
carelessly. 

Pablo  made  a jerk  with  his  head  and 
hand,  which  was  his  usual  salutation,  and 
the  Doctor  rode  off. 

When  at  a distance  from  the  house,  and 
among  the  trees  where  no  one  could  see 
him,  he  took  out  the  package  and  opened 
it.  It  contained  a sealed  envelope  with 
an  address.  Holding  it  out  at  a distance 
from  his  eyes  in  order  to  be  able  to  read 
it  without  his  glasses,  he  found  that  the 
name  was  Lucian  Spenser,  and  the  hand- 
writing was  Garda's.  The  Doctor  sat 
there  for  a moment  staring  at  it.  Then 
he  put  the  note  back  in  his  pocket  and 
rode  on.  Even  there,  where  there  was  no 
one  to  see  him  but  the  birds,  his  face  be- 
trayed nothing. 

He  went  toward  the  Levels.  Reaching 
them,  he  crossed  to  the  point  where  the 
southeastern  wood  came  up  to  their  border, 
and,  dismounting,  tied  his  horse  and  en- 
tered the  wood  by  the  easterly  path.  Pass- 
ing the  pool,  which  glimmered  dimly  in 
the  dense  shade,  he  came  to  the  long 
straight  vista  which  led  to  the  bend. 
Here,  when  half-way  across,  he  saw  a fig- 
ure coming  toward  him,  and  a moment 
later  he  recognized  it — Garda. 

He  doffed  his  hat  with  his  usual  cere- 
mony. “Ah,  you  have  been  out  taking 
the  air  ?”  he  said,  pleasantly. 

“Yes,”  replied  Garda.  “But  I’m  go- 
ing back  now.” 

“ Did  you  go  far  ?”  He  spoke  with  his 
customary  kindly  interest  in  all  she  did. 
While  speaking  lie  put  on  his  glasses  and 
looked  down  the  path.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight. 

“No,”  Garda  answered;  “only  a little 
way  beyond  here.  I had  thought  of  going 
over  to  Madam  Giron’s  to  bid  a second 
good-by  to  Lucian  Spenser.  Then  I 
changed  my  mind.  I’m  going  home  now 
without  seeing  him;  that  is,  I've  started 
for  home,”  she  added,  half  smiling,  half 
sighing.  “ I don’t  know  whether  I shall 
get  there.” 

“ We  will  go  together,”  said  the  Doctor, 
offering  her  his  arm.  “ I shall  give  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you,  if 
you  will  permit  it.  I think  I have  had 
walk  enough  for  to-day.”  He  stopped  a 
moment,  however,  to  admire  the  size  of 


the  oaks ; he  delivered  quite  an  eloquent 
apostrophe  to  Nature,  as  she  reveals  her- 
self u in  bark.”  Then  he  turned,  and  they 
went  back  toward  East  Angels,  walking 
slowly  onward,  and  talking  as  they  went. 

That  is,  the  Doctor  talked.  And  his 
conversation  had  never  been  more  delight- 
ful. He  spoke  of  the  society  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  in  colonial  times;  he  de- 
scribed the  little  church  at  Goose  Creek, 
now  buried  in  woods,  but  still  preserving 
its  ancient  tombs  and  hatchments ; he  enu- 
merated the  belles,  each  a toast  far  and 
wide,  who  had  reigned  in  the  manor- 
houses  on  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers. 
Coming  down  to  modern  times,  he  even 
said  a few  words  about  Lucian  Spenser. 
“You  find  him  agreeable;  yes — yes;  he 
has  rather  an  engaging  wit  of  the  light 
modern  sort.  But  it’s  superficial;  it  has 
no  solidity;  it  has,  as  I may  say,  no  prop- 
er form.  When  you  have  seen  more  of 
the  world,  my  child,  you  will  know  better 
how  to  estimate  such  qualities  at  their 
true  worth.  But  I can  well  understand 
that  they  amuse  you  for  the  present — the 
young  man  is,  in  fact,  very  amusing;  in 
the  old  days,  Garda,  your  ancestors  would 
have  enjoyed  having  just  such  a person 
for  their  family  jester.” 

Garda  looked  off  through  the  woods  to 
hide  her  smile — it  was  almost  a laugh.  If 
the  Doctor  could  have  seen  that  smile,  he 
might  not  have  been  so  well  content  with 
his  jester  comparison.  But  he  could  not 
see  it,  and  he  remained  convinced  that  his. 
idea  had  been  a particularly  happy  one. 
“A  feather's- weight  touch,”  he  said  to 
himself,  with  almost  grateful  self-congrat- 
ulation; “but  masterly  1 I doubt  wheth- 
er even  Walpole  could  have  done  it  better. 'r 
And  he  gave  a swallow  of  satisfaction. 

As  they  approached  theLevels  he  made  a 
little  turn  through  the  wood  in  order  to  look 
at  a tree  with  a peculiarly  curved  trunk 
— another  form  of  nature  as  manifested  in 
bark — and  this  brought  Garda  out  at  some 
distance  from  Osceola,  who  was  hidden 
by  an  intervening  thicket.  They  walked 
across  the  Levels,  and  at  length  reached 
the  house,  the  Doctor  going  in  with  his 
ward,  accompanying  her  upstairs,  still 
talking  cheerfully,  and  leaving  her  at  her 
door;  he  then  went  on  with  leisurely  step 
to  his  own  room.  But  this  apartment 
possessed  two  entrances;  coming  in  at  the 
first,  the  Doctor,  after  closing  this  door  be- 
hind him,  merely  crossed  his  floor  and  went 
out  through  the  second,  which  opened  upon 
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a corridor  leading  to  another  stairway.  In 
three  minutes  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Levels. 

Having  crossed  them  again,  he  found 
Osceola  standing  meditatively  where  he 
had  left  him.  Osceola  was  a patient  beast. 
He  mounted  him,  and  rode  into  the  wood, 
following  the  same  path  which  he  had  just 
traversed  with  Garda;  he  intended  to  fol- 
low it  to  the  end.  On  the  way  he  met  no 
one.  At  the  house  he  found  no  one.  His 
two  long  journeys  on  foot  across  the  Lev- 
els had  taken  time;  he  \vas  not  a rapid 
walker;  he  could  not  be  with  such  neatly 
finished  steps.  When,  therefore,  he  drew 
rein  at  Madam  Giron’s,  all  was  closed  and 
dark ; there  was  no  one  about. 

The  moon  was  rising;  by  its  light  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Cajo’s  cabin  near 
the  branch. 

“Cajo?” 

Cajo  came  out.  He  was  astonished  to 
see  the  Doctor. 

44 1 came  over  to  speak  to  Mr.  Spenser  a 
moment,  Cajo.  Has  he  gone,  then  ?” 

44  Yes,  sail;  went  more’n  ’nour  ago.” 

44  Ah,  earlier  than  he  intended,  I conjec- 
ture. But  I dare  say  some  one  else  has 
been  over  from  East  Angels  this  evening  ?” 
The  Doctor  used  the  word  “evening”  in 
its  Southern  acceptation  as  44  afternoon.” 

44  No,  sail;  no  one.”  And  Cajo  spoke 
the  truth;  neither  he  nor  Juana  had  been 
at  the  4 4 big  house”  when  Margaret  came, 
and  they  had  not  seen  her  go  away.  But 
the  Doctor  of  course  was  not  thinking  of 
Margaret. 

44  Ah ! Veiy  possibly  Mr.  Spenser  stroll- 
ed over  again  in  our  direction,  then  ? I 
was  occupied,  and  shouldn’t  have  seen 
him.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  come.” 

44 No,  sail;  he  ’ain’t  gwine  nowhar;  he 
come  home  befo’  fibe,  en  here  he  stay  twel 
he  start.” 

4 4 It’s  of  no  consequence,  though  I thought 
I should  have  been  in  time.  I hope  you 
have  persevered,  Cajo,  in  the  use  of  that 
liniment  I sent  you  for  your  lame  arm  ?” 

And  after  a few  more  words  with  the 
old  couple,  who  stood  bowing  and  courte- 
sying  at  their  low  door,  the  Doctor  rode 
Osceola  on  a walk  down  the  winding  path 
which  led  from  Madam  Giron’s  to  the  wa- 
ter road.  This  water  road  ran  southward 
from  East  Angels,  following  the  edge  of 
the  lagoon;  it  was  comparatively  broad 
and  open,  and,  though  longer,  the  Doctor 
now  preferred  it  to  that  dark  track  through 
the  wood,  since  it  had  become  evident  that 


there  was  no  one  in  the  wood  at  present 
with  whom  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
hold  some  slight  conversation. 

Reaching  East  Angels  in  safety,  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  half  an  hour  later, 
very  tired,  but  freshly  dressed,  and  repress- 
ing admirably  all  signs  of  his  fatigue.  He 
found  Mrs.  Care w engaged  in  telling  Gar- 
da’s fortune  in  solemn  state  with  four 
packs  of  cards,  as  an  appropriate  rite  for 
Christmas  Eve ; the  cards  were  spread  upon 
a large  table  before  her,  and  Garda  and 
Winthrop  were  looking  on.  Upon  inquir- 
ing for  Margaret  (the  Doctor  always  in- 
quired for  the  absent),  he  was  told  that  she 
was  suffering  from  headache,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  join  them. 

Garda  was  very  merry;  she  was  merry 
over  the  fact  that  a certain  cousin  of  Mad- 
am Ruiz,  whom  they  had  never  any  of 
them  seen,  kept  turning  up  (the  card  that 
represented  him)  through  deal  after  deal 
as  her  close  companion  in  the  “fortune,” 
while  the  three  other  named  cards — Win- 
throp, Manuel,  and  De  Torrez — remained 
as  determinedly  remote  from  her  as  the 
table  would  allow. 

“I  don’t  see  what  ever  induced  me  to 
put  him  in  at  all,”  said  Betty,  in  great 
vexation,  rubbing  her  chin  spitefully  with 
the  card  she  was  holding  in  her  hand.  44 1 
suppose  it's  because  Madam  Ruiz  has  kept 
talking  about  him — Julio  de  Sandoval, 
Julio  de  Sandoval — and  something  in  his 
name  always  reminded  me  of  sandal-wood, 
you  know,  which  is  so  nice,  though  some 
people  do  faint  away  if  you  have  fans 
made  of  it,  which  is  dreadful  at  concerts, 
of  course,  because  then  they  have  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  naturally  makes  ev- 
erybody think,  of  course,  that  the  house  is 
on  fire.  Well,  the  real  trouble  wras,  Gar- 
da, that  I had  to  have  four  knights  for 
you,  of  course,  because  that’s  the  rule,  and 
there  are  only  three  unmarried  men  in 
Gracias  — Mr.  Winthrop,  Manuel  (lie's 
away),  and  De  Torrez  (he's  away  too) — 
which  I must  say  is  a very  poor  assortment 
for  anybody  to  choose  from !” 

This  entirely  unintended  disparagement 
made  Winthrop  smile.  In  spite  of  his 
smile,  however,  the  Doctor  thought  he 
looked  preoccupied.  The  Doctor  had  put 
on  his  glasses  to  inspect  Betty’s  spread- 
out  cards,  and,  having  them  on,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  glance  across  two  or 
three  times  at  their  host,  who  had  now 
left  the  table,  and  was  seated  with  a news- 
paper near  a lamp  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  room.  Their  host,  for  such  in  fact  he 
was,  though  everything  at  East  Angels 
went  on  in  Mrs.  Rutherford’s  name,  seem- 
ed to  the  furtively  watching  Kirby  to  be 
at  present  something  more  than  preoccu- 
pied; his  face  behind  the  paper  (he  prob- 
ably thought  he  was  not  observed)  had 
taken  on  a stern  expression.  Having  es- 
tablished this  point  beyond  a doubt,  the 
Doctor  felt  his  cares  growing  heavier.  He 
crossed  the  room  to  a distant  window,  and 
stood  there  looking  out  by  himself  for 
some  time. 

It  troubled  him  to  see  Winthrop  with 
that  expression.  And  the  reason  it  trou- 
bled him  was  because  lie  could  not  tell 
what  sternness  with  him  might  mean.  It 
might  mean — and  then  again  it  might  not 
mean — he  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  what  interpreta- 
tion to  give  it;  he  had  never  really  under- 
stood this  Northerner  at  all.  Garda  was 
engaged  to  him,  of  course;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  engagement  had  never  been  form- 
ed. But  he  recognized  that  wishes  were 
useless;  the  thing  was  done.  To  the  Doc- 
tor, an  engagement  was  almost  as  binding 
as  a marriage.  He  stared  out  into  the 
darkness  in  a depressed  sort  of  way,  and 
his  back,  which  was  all  of  him  that  could 
be  seen  by  the  others,  had  a mournful 
look.  The  Doctor’s  back  was  always  ex- 
pressive; but  generally  it  expressed  a gal- 
lant cheerfulness  that  met  the  world 
bravely.  Winthrop’s  purchase,  at  a high 
price,  not  only  of  East  Angels,  with  its 
empty  old  fields,  but  also  of  all  the  out- 
lying tracts  of  swamp  and  forest  land  own- 
ed by  the  Dueros,  to  the  very  last  acre,  had 
made  Garda’s  position  independent  as  re- 
garded money.  But  in  his  present  mood 
the  Doctor  cursed  the  independence  as 
well  as  the  wealth  that  had  produced  it. 
Independence  ? What  does  a young  girl 
want  with  independence  ? Garda  had 
needed  nothing.  They  were  able  to  take 
care  of  her  themselves,  and  they  wanted 
no  such  gross  modern  fortunes  invading 
and  deteriorating  Gracias-a-Dios ! But  it 
was  too  late  now ; their  little  girl  was  en- 
gaged. 

As  to  her  imprudence  of  to-day — he  had 
decided  in  his  own  mind  that,  as  there  had 
been  a note  and  mention  to  Pablo  of  44  the 
eastern  path,”  there  must  have  been  some 
plan  for  a meeting — that  was  owing  to  her 
taste  for  amusement,  or  rather  for  being 
amused.  They  had  not,  perhaps,  paid  suf- 


ficient attention  to  this  trait  of  hers.  But, 
in  any  case,  it  was  on  her  side  nothing 
but  thoughtlessness.  The  person  who  had 
been  to  blame,  and  deeply,  was  Lucian 
Spenser.  He  (the  Doctor)  had  been  too 
late  in  his  pursuit  of  Lucian.  But  per- 
haps Winthrop  would  not  be  too  late. 
For  of  course  Winthrop  would  wish — 
But  there,  again — would  he  wish  ? The 
Doctor  felt  with  bewildered  discomfiture 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
this  man’s  opinions  to  enable  him  to  form 
any  definite  conclusions  on  this  subject, 
plain  and  simple  as  the  matter  appeared  to 
his  own  vision. 

And  then,  in  order  to  wish  anything, 
Winthrop  must  first  know.  And  who 
was  to  tell  him  ? And  when  he  had  been 
told,  would  he  take  their  view,  his  (the 
Doctor’s)  view  — the  only  true  one  — of 
Garda’s  taste  for  being  amused  ? The 
Doctor  felt  that  he  should  like  to  see  him 
take  any  other!  Still,  he  did  not  own 
Evert  Winthrop,  and  he  could  not  help 
asking  himself  whether  any  of  that  stern- 
ness now  visible  on  the  face  behind  the 
newspaper  would  be  apt  to  fall  upon  Gar- 
da, in  case  the  possessor  of  the  face  should 
have  a different  opinion  from  theirs  as  to 
her  little  fancies.  He  clinched  his  fist  at 
the  mere  thought. 

Garda’s  voice  broke  in  upon  his  reverie. 
She  summoned  him  to  the  table  to  see  the 
conclusion  of  her  “fortune.”  And  as  he 
obeyed  her  summons,  his  cares  suddenly 
grew  lighter:  a girl  with  such  a frank 
voice  as  that  could  not  possibly  have  a se- 
cret on  her  mind  (in  the  midst  of  this  rea- 
soning the  Doctor  would  have  knocked 
down  anybody,  beginning  with  himself, 
who  had  dared  to  suggest  that  she  had) ; 
and  a girl  with  such  delicious  beauty  need 
fear  no  sternness.  Now  or  at  any  time 
sternness  would  melt  before  her. 

That  night,  before  going  to  bed,  the  Doc- 
tor burned  upon  the  hearth  of  his  own 
room  Garda’s  sealed  note  just  as  it  was. 
And  he  took  the  precaution,  furthermore, 
to  wrap  it  in  an  old  newspaper,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  by  chance  see  any  of 
its  written  words  in  the  momentary  mag- 
nifying power  of  the  flames.  A limp  flan- 
nel dressing-gown  of  orange  hue  with  a 
black  alpaca  border,  and  an  orange  silk 
handkerchief  in  the  shape  of  a tight  tur- 
ban, formed  his  costume  during  this  rite. 
But  no  knight  of  old  (poet’s  delineation) 
was  ever  influenced  by  a more  delicate 
sense  of  honor  than  was  this  flannel-draped 
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cavalier  of  Gracias  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  room,  keeping*  his  eyes  turned 
away  from  the  hearth  until  the  dying  light 
told  him  that  nothing  was  left  but  ashes. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  meditated.  If  he 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Win- 
throp,  there  must  be  of  course  some  men- 
tion of  Garda,  even  if  but  a word.  To  the 
Doctor’s  sense  it  was  supremely  better  that 
there  should  be  no  mention.  There  was 
no  reason  for  mentioning  her  on  her  own 
account — not  the  slightest.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  Lucian — yes,  Lucian ! If  he  had 
met  that  young  man  in  the  woods,  or  if 
he  had  found  him  at  Madam  Giron’s,  he 
could  not  tell;  he  might— he  might  have 
called  him  to  accoun  t rather  sharply.  And 
now,  in  case  he  did  not  speak  to  Winthrop, 
Lucian  would  escape,  he  would  escape  all 
reckoning  for  his  misdeeds — a thing  which 
seemed  to  the  Doctor  insupportable.  Still, 
he  was  gone;  his  place  among  them  was 
safely  empty  at  last.  And  here  the  think- 
er could  not  but  realize  that  it  was  better 
for  everybody  that  the  place  should  be 
empty  from  a voluntary  departure  than 
from  one  which  might  have  resounded 
through  the  State,  and  been  termed  per- 
haps— involuntary ! And  with  a flush  of 
conscious  color  over  his  own  past  heat, 
the  fiery  little  gentleman  sought  his  bed. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Harold’s  headache  had  meant  an  at- 
tack of  fever.  The  fever  was  not  severe. 
But  it  kept  her  confined  to  her  bed  for 
eight  days.  Mrs.  Carew  took  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  household,  and  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew’s  dearest  Katrina  had  a course  of  se- 
verer mental  discipline  than  she  had  been 
afflicted  with  for  many  months,  for  she 
found  herself  desperately  uncomfortable 
every  hour  without  Margaret  and  Marga- 
ret’s supervision  of  affairs;  yet  she  could 
not  complain  of  this  to  any  thoroughly 
assuaging  extent,  because  she  had  never  in 
the  least  acknowledged  that  her  comfort 
depended  upon  her  niece’s  ministrations. 
She  could  complain,  however,  and  she 
did  complain,  that  Margaret  had  without 
doubt  made  herself  ill  by  her  own  impru- 
dences. She  mentioned  this  plaintively 
as  44  thoughtless”  in  the  face  of  her  own 
confirmed  invalid  state. 

Garda  did  all  she  could  for  Margaret. 
There  was  something  in  illness  that  was 
extremely  strange  to  her.  She  had  never 
been  ill  for  a moment  in  all  her  recollec- 
tion, and  her  delicate  little  mother  had 
held  illness  at  bay  for  herself  by  sheer 


force  of  determination  all  her  life,  until  at 
last  the  fragile  frame  in  which  her  cou- 
rageous spirit  had  been  imprisoned  was 
worn  out.  Though  Garda,  therefore,  could 
not  be  called  a good  nurse,  she  was  at  least 
an  affectionate  one.  She  came  in  often, 
though  she  did  not  stay  long,  and  she  was 
so  radiant  with  life  and  health  when  she 
did  come  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  weary 
woman  who  looked  at  her  from  the  pil- 
low must  imbibe  some  vigor  from  the 
mere  sight  of  her. 

The  fever  was  soon  subdued  by  Dr. 
Kirby’s  prompt  remedies.  But  Marga- 
ret’s strength  came  back  but  slowly,  so 
slowly  that  Mrs.  Rutherford  “could  not 
understand  it”:  Aunt  Katrina  never  “un- 
derstood” anything  that  interfered  with 
her  comfort.  However,  on  the  eleventh 
day  her  niece  came  in  to  see  her  for  a few 
moments,  looking  white  and  shadowy,  it 
is  true,  but  quite  herself  in  every  other 
way.  On  the  fourteenth  day  she  took  her 
place  again  at  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
Betty,  with  her  endless  kind-heartedness 
and  her  disreputable  old  corpulent  car- 
pet-bag, with  a lion  pictured  on  its  sides, 
no  lock,  and  its  handles  tied  together  with 
a piece  of  string,  returned  to  her  home. 

That  night — it  was  the  7th  of  January 
— there  was  a great  storm,  a high  wind 
from  the  north,  with  torrents  of  rain. 
Mrs.  Rutherford,  having,  as  she  complain- 
ed, “nothing  to  amuse  her,”  had  fallen 
asleep  just  before  it  began,  and,  strange 
to  say,  she  slept  through  it  all.  When 
she  said  she  had  “nothing,”  she  meant 
“nobody,”  and  her  “nobody”  was,  con- 
tradictorily enough,  Dr.  Reginald.  For 
the  Doctor  was  not  at  East  Angels  that 
night;  he  had  remained  there  constantly 
through  the  first  five  days  of  Margaret’s 
illness,  and  he  now  felt  that  he  must  give 
some  time  to  his  patients  in  Gracias. 
Winthrop  also  was  absent. 

To  the  astonishment  and  the  indigna- 
tion, too,  of  Betty,  Winthrop  had  started 
early  on  Christmas  morning  on  a jour- 
ney up  the  St.  John’s  River ; when  she 
and  Garda  had  come  in  to  breakfast  he 
was  not  there,  and  Dr.  Kirby,  entering 
later,  had  informed  them  that  Telano  had 
given  him  a note  which  said  that  he 
(Winthrop)  had  rather  suddenly  decided 
to  take  this  excursion  immediately,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, his  original  date. 

“Rather  suddenly  decided — I should 
think  so!”  said  Betty.  “Between  bed- 
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time  and  daylight ; that's  all.  And  on 
Christmas  morning  too!  I never  heard 
of  such  a thing!  All  the  men  have  gone 
mad.”  But  here  her  attention  was  turn- 
ed from  Winthrop's  delinquencies  by  the 
entrance  of  Celestine  with  the  tidings  of 
Margaret's  fever. 

Before  he  had  joined  the  ladies,  at  the 
breakfast  table  that  morning,  the  Doctor, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had  been 
out.  He  had  been  greatly  startled  by  Win- 
tlirop’s  note,  which  Telano  had  brought  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  up.  Hurrying  his 
dressing,  he  had  hastened  forth  to  make 
inquiries.  The  note  had  stated  that  its 
writer  was  going  to  the  Indian  River. 
But  the  Doctor  did  not  believe  in  this 
story  of  the  Indian  River  at  all.  He 
learned  that  Winthrop  had  started  about 
six  o'clock,  driving  his  own  horses  (he 
had  a pair  besides  his  saddle-horse),  and 
taking  his  man  Tom,  who  was  to  bring 
the  horses  back.  The  Doctor  began  to 
make  estimates:  Lucian  had  got  off  about 
eight  the  evening  before;  he  was  there- 
fore ten  hours  in  advance  of  Winthrop. 
Still,  if  he  had  been  kept  waiting  at  the 
river  (and  the  steamers  were  often  hours 
behind  time),  Winthrop,  with  his  fast 
horses,  might  reach  the  landing  before 
he  (Lucian)  had  left.  And  in  any  case 
Winthrop  could  follow  him  by  the  next 
boat.  The  Doctor  had  visions  of  his  fol- 
lowing him  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

How  it  was  possible  that  Winthrop 
could  have  known  of  an  intention  of 
Garda’s  which  she  had  not  carried  out 
(for  of  course  it  was  that  intention  which 
had  made  him  follow  Lucian),  how  it 
was  possible  that  Winthrop  could  have 
known  of  a note  which  he  himself  had 
reduced,  unread,  to  ashes  upon  his  own 
hearth,  the  Doctor  did  not  stop  to  ask; 
neither  did  he  stop  to  reflect  that  if  Win- 
throp had  been  bent  upon  following  Lu- 
cian, it  was  probable  that  he  would  have 
started  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  use- 
lessly ten  hours.  He  prescribed  for  Mar- 
garet. Then  he  rode  over  to  Madam  Gi- 
ron's to  make  further  inquiries. 

The  horse  and  wagon  that  had  taken 
Lucian  across  the  country  had  returned, 
and  the  negro  boy  who  had  acted  as  driv- 
er said  that  Mr.  Spenser  had  not  been  de- 
layed at  all  at  the  landing:  the  Volusia 
was  lying  there  w'hen  they  drove  up,  and 
Mr.  Spenser  had  gone  on  board  imme- 
diately, and  then,  five  minutes  later,  the 
boat  had  started  on  her  course  down  the 


river — that  is,  northward.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  intelligence,  the  Doctor  remained 
a prey  to  restlessness.  He  battled  all  day 
with  Margaret's  fever,  almost  in  a fever 
himself;  he  was  constantly  thinking  that 
he  heaixi  the  gallop  of  a messengers  horse 
coming  to  summon  him  somewhere.  But 
nothing  came,  save,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Winthrop's  own  horses,  and  they  went 
modestly  round  to  the  stables  without 
pausing.  The  Doctor  went  out  to  see 
Tom. 

Tom  said  that  his  master  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  two  hours  at  the  landing; 
he  had  then  taken  the  slow  old  Hernando 
when  she  touched  there  on  her  way  up 
the  river,  going,  of  course,  southward. 
The  Doctor  went  off  to  the  garden,  and 
walked  up  and  down  with  a rapid  step; 
he  was  passing  through  a sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  He  knew  those  two  boats 
and  their  routes;  he  knew  that  one  had 
as  certainly  taken  Lucian  northward  as 
that  the  other  had  carried  Evert  Win- 
throp in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 
And  this  was  not  a country  of  railways: 
neither  man  could  make  a rapid  detour 
or  retrace  his  steps  by  train;  there  was 
only  the  riverand  the  same  deliberate  boats 
upon  which  they  were  already  voyaging 
in  opposite  directions.  He  was  relieved, 
of  course — he  kept  assuring  himself  of 
this — that  there  was  to  be  no  encounter 
between  the  two  men.  But  he  could  not 
keep  back  a feeling  of  anger  against  him- 
self— hot,  contemptuous  anger — for  ever 
having  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
there  could  be;  could  be— -with  Evert  Win- 
throp for  one  of  the  men ! Or,  for  that 
matter,  with  Lucian  Spenser  for  the  other. 
The  present  generation  was  a very  poor 
affair;  he  was  glad,  at  least,  that  nobody 
could  say  he  belonged  to  it.  And  then 
the  Doctor,  who  did  not  know  himself  ex- 
actly what  it  was  he  wanted,  kicked  a frag- 
ment of  coquina  out  of  his  path  so  vindic- 
tively that  it  flew  half-way  across  the  gar- 
den, and  went  off  for  a walk  on  the  barren 
to  calm  himself  down.  Since  then  sev- 
eral letters  had  come  from  Winthrop:  he 
was  hunting  on  the  Indian  River. 

When,  therefore,  the  storm  broke  over 
East  Angels  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
upon  which  Margaret  had  taken  again 
the  reins  of  the  household,  she  and  Garda 
were  alone.  After  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford, whom  she  had  found  quietly 
sleeping,  with  Celestine  keeping  watch 
beside  her,  Margaret  came  back  to  the 
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drawing-room,  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  Garda  bad  made  a great  blaze  of 
light-wood  on  the  hearth,  so  that  the  room 
was  aglow  with  the  brilliant  flame;  she 
was  sitting  on  the  rug  looking  at  it,  and 
she  had  drawn  forward  a large,  deep  arm- 
chair for  Margaret. 

“ I am  pretending  it's  a winter  night  at 
the  North,”  she  said,  “and  that  you  and  I 
have  drawn  close  to  the  fire  because  it's  so 
cold.  Come  and  sit  down.  I wonder  if 
you’re  really  well  enough  to  be  up,  Mar- 
garet ?” 

44  I’m  perfectly  well,”  Margaret  answer- 
ed, sinking  into  the  chair  and  looking  at 
the  blaze. 

The  rain  dashed  against  the  window- 
panes,  the  wind  whistled.  “ Isn't  it  like 
the  North  ?”  demanded  Garda. 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  1 4 Too  many 
roses.”  The  room  was  full  of  roses. 

4 4 They  might  have  come  from  a con- 
servatory,” Garda  suggested. 

4 4 It  isn't  like  it,”  said  Margaret,  briefly. 

44  Well,  I don't  know  that  I care.  Mar- 
garet, what  did  you  say  to  Lucian  ? It's 
two  weeks  ago,  and  this  is  the  first  chance 
I have  had  to  ask  you ; it  has  seemed  a very 
long  time.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Margaret;  “you 
have  had  to  wait.”  As  Garda  spoke,  her 
face  had  contracted  for  an  instant  as 
though  from  sudden  pain. 

“You  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it — is 
that  it  ?”  said  Garda,  who  had  noticed 
this  expression.  “Because  you  think  it 
was  so  dreadful  for  me  to  be  going  there  ?” 

Margaret  did  not  tell  what  she  thought 
on  this  point.  “Of  course  you  want  to 
know  what  I said,”  she  answered.  44  For 
one  thing,  I said  nothing  whatever  about 
you,  I made  no  allusion  to  your  proposed 
meeting  at  the  pool,  or — ” 

44  That's  fortunate,  since  Lucian  knew 
nothing  about  it.” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  ask  him  in  your 
note  ?” 

“He  never  got  the  note:  I've  been  think- 
ing about  it,  and  I'm  convinced  of  that. 
I’ll  tell  you  afterward.  Please  go  on  now 
about  what  you  said,” 

“I  said  as  little  as  I could;  I had  no  de- 
sire for  a long  conversation,  I told  Mr. 
Spenser  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  start 
immediately,  as  I had  reason  to  fear  that 
Dr.  Kirby,  who,  as  he  knew,  had  many 
old-fashioned  ideas,  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  come  over  and  take  him  to  task  in 
— in  various  ways,  and  that  it  would  be 


better,  of  course,  to  avoid  so  absurd  a pro- 
ceeding as  that.” 

44  And  then  did  he  go  ?” 

“Yes.  He  said,  4 Anything  you  think 
best,  Mrs.  Harold,  of  course,’  and  made 
his  preparations  immediately.” 

44  Didn’t  he  ask  any  questions?” 

“ No;  as  I told  you,  I had  no  desire  to 
talk,  and  I presume  he  saw  it.  I waited 
until  he  was  ready,  and  it  was  time  to  call 
Cajo  and  order  the  wagon;  then  I slipped 
out  through  one  of  the  long  windows  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  as  I didn't 
care  to  have  the  servants  see  me.  I went 
through  the  grove  that  skirts  the  water, 
and  as  I came  into  the  main  avenue  again, 
just  at  the  gate,  the  wagon  passed  me,  and 
he  was  in  it.  He  did  not  see  me,  as  I had 
stepped  back  among  the  trees  when  I heard 
the  sound  of  wheels.  Then  I came  home.” 

“Yes — and  went  to  bed  and  had  a 
fever.” 

“It’s  over  now.” 

4 4 Didn’t  Lucian  think  it  odd — your  com- 
ing ?”  Garda  went  on. 

44  Very  likely.  I don’t  know  what  he 
thought.” 

“And  you  don’t  care,  I suppose  you 
mean.  Well,  Margaret,  I know  you  don’t 
think  there  was  any  real  danger;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  was.  You  may 
call  Dr.  Kirby’s  starting  off  to  go  over 
there  absurd.  But  absurd  or  not,  I was 
horribly  frightened  when  I saw  him  com- 
ing, and  you  can  not  say,  I think,  that  I 
am  frightened  easily.  I don’t  know  what 
he  might  not  have  done  if  he  had  met  Lu- 
cian !” 

44 1 can’t  agree  with  you  about  all  that, 
Garda,  though  I confess  that  for  a mo- 
ment, when  I first  came  upon  Mr.  Spenser 
at  the  door,  I was  as  frightened  as  you 
were.  But  it  didn’t  last;  there  was  no 
sense  in  it.” 

Garda  shook  her  head.  “You  don't 
understand — ” 

44  Perhaps  I don't,”  answered  Margaret, 
with  rather  a weary  intonation.  44  If  Lu- 
cian didn’t  get  your  note,  where  is  it?” 

“The  Doctor  got  it.  That  is  the  way 
he  knew,  don't  you  see  ? Pablo  gave  it 
to  him.” 

44  Pablo — the  servant  who  could  not  be- 
tray you  ?” 

“You  mean  that  for  sarcasm.  But 
there's  no  cause,”  Garda  answered.  44  Poor 
old  Pablo  was  never  more  devoted  to  me, 
according  to  his  light,  than  when  he  went 
to  the  Doctor;  he  knew'  he  could  trust  the 
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Doctor  as  he  trusted  himself.  You  don’t 
comprehend  our  old  servants,  Margaret; 
you  haven’t  an  idea  how  completely  they 
identify  themselves  with  ‘de  fambly,’  as 
they  call  it.  Well,  Pablo  didn’t  tell  the 
Doctor  anything  in  actual  words,  and  in 
fact  he  had  nothing  to  tell  except  4 the 
eastern  path’ ; I told  him  that  myself,  you 
remember.  I presume  he  suggested  in 
some  roundabout  way  that  the  Doctor 
should  take  an  evening  walk  through 
that  especial  ‘nigh-cut.’”  And  Garda 
laughed.  “And  of  course  he  gave  him  the 
note — nothing  less  than  that  would  have 
taken  the  Doctor  ’way  out  there  at  that 
hour;  Pablo  probably  pretended  that  he 
couldn’t  take  the  note  himself  on  account 
of  his  rheumatism,  and  asked  the  Doctor 
to  send  somebody  else  with  it,  and  then 
the  Doctor  said  he  would  take  it  himself. 
And,  through  the  whole,  you  may  be  sure 
that  neither  of  them  made  the  very  least 
allusion  to  me.  The  Doctor,  then,  had 
the  ‘ eastern  path’  to  guide  him,  and  the 
certainty  that  I had  written  to  Lucian — 
for  of  course  he  saw  the  address;  with 
that  he  started  off.” 

“You  think  that  he  did  not  open  the 
note  ?” 

“ Open  it  ? Nothing  could  have  made 
him  open  it.” 

“ But  lie  is  your  guardian,  and  as  such, 
under  the  circumstances — ” 

“He  might  be  twenty  guardians,  and 
under  a thousand  circumstances,  and  he 
would  never  do  it,”  said  Garda,  securely. 
“ I presume  he  burned  it  just  as  it  was;  I 
have  no  doubt  he  did.  Margaret,  I won- 
der if  you  remember  how  cold  you  were 
to  me  that  night  when  you  came  home  ? 
Of  course  I knew  that  the  Doctor  would 
go  straight  back  to  Madam  Giron’s  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  me  safely  inside  my  own 
door,  and  I couldn't  help  being  anxious. 
I waited,  and  waited.  And  at  last  you 
came.  But  you  were  so  strange  I You 
scarcely  spoke  to  me.  You  wouldn’t  tell 
me  anything  except  that  Lucian  was  safe- 
ly gone.” 

“I  couldn’t;  I was  ill,”  Margaret  an- 
swered. She  rested  her  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  and  put  her  hand  over  her 
eyes. 

“Yes,  I understood,  or  if  I didn’t  that 
night,  I did  the  next  morning  when  the 
fever  appeared.  You  are  a wonderful 
woman,  Margaret,”  the  girl  went  on.  She 
had  clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees, 
and  was  looking  at  the  blaze.  “How  you 


did  go  and  do  that  for  me  without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  when  you  hated  to  so, 
and  when  you  thought,  too,  that  there 
was  no  real  danger!  You  have  never 
really  liked  Lucian  in  the  least;  and  to  ap- 
pear there  suddenly  at  that  hour,  all  alone, 
just  to  save  him  from  some  little  annoy- 
ance— for  that  was  all  it  seemed  to  you — 
must  have  made  you  ivrithe .” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I writhed,”  re- 
sponded Margaret. 

“Not  outwardly.  Far  from  it.  You 
were  as  trim  and  calm  as  you  always  are, 
I know;  you  stood  up  straight,  and  did  it 
all  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and — as  icily. 
But  never  mind,  you  did  it.  How  ex- 
traordinarily kind  you  always  are  to  me !” 
And  Garda  surveyed  her  friend  with  a 
speculative  admiration  which  was  partly 
curiosity  and  partly  wonder.  “It  seems 
so  strange  to  me  that  you  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  wdiat  you  can’t  bear  to  do,  just 
to  gratify  somebody  else.  I could  never- 
do  that.  I never  would” 

Margaret  did  not  reply. 

Garda  still  looked  at  her.  “I  was  go- 
ing to  tell  you  something  more,”  she  went 
on.  “But  I don’t  dare  to;  I am  afraid 
you  are  not  really  well  yet.” 

Margaret’s  hand  dropped.  “ I am  per- 
fectly well.  What  is  it  you  were  going 
to  say  ?”  She  sat  erect  now.  Her  eyes 
showed  a light  which  appeared  like  ap- 
prehension. 

“I  should  like  you  to  know  it  first,” 
said  Garda,  her  gaze  returning  to  the 
hearth.  “ Evert  is  coming  home  to-mor- 
row, and  I w’ant  to  tell  you  beforehaud:  I 
am  going  to  break  my  engagement.  I 
don’t  care  for  him.  Why,  then,  should  I 
stay  engaged  ?” 

“You  mean  that  you  think  it’s  wrong 

“ I mean  that  I think  it’s  tiresome.  I 
have  only  let  it  go  on  as  long  as  it  has  to 
please  you : you  must  knowT  that.  I should 
have  told  him  long  ago,  only  you  wouldn’t 
let  me;  don’t  you  remember  ? You  have 
made  me  promise  twice  not  to  tell  him.” 

“Because  I thought  you  would  come  to 
your  senses.” 

“ I have  come  to  them — now.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  you  is,  Margaret,  that  you 
think  he  wrill  care  about  it;  that  it  will 
hurt  him.  But  it  wron’t  hurt  him  at  all. 
He  doesn't  really  care  about  it.  He  nev- 
er did  care  for  me.” 

“And  if  you  don't  care  for  him,  as  you 
say,  may  I ask  how  your  engagement  was 
formed  ?” 
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engagement,  Garda,  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  Lucian,  is  it? — this 
feeling  you  suppose  you  have  for  him  ? I 
wish  you  would  promise  me  not  to  speak 
of  him  in  any  way.” 

44  4 Suppose !’  ” said  Garda.  44  You’re  al- 
ways yourself,  aren’t  you,  Margaret;  you 
ean’t  understand  people  like  me.  But  I 
am  afraid  I can  not  promise  what  you 
ask,  because,  don’t  you  see”  (here  she  came 
across  to  her  friend,  who  was  standing 
with  one  hand  on  the  door) — “don’t  you 
see  that  I shall  have  to  speak  of  Lucian  ? 
I shall  have  to  say  how  much  I like  him. 
Because,  after  what  I let  Evert  think  that 
night  on  the  barrens,  nothing  less  will  con- 
vince him  that  I don’t  care  for  him  any 
more;  that  I’ve  got  over  it.  For  lie  be- 
lieved me  then — as  well  he  might;  it  was 
real — and  he  has  never  stopped  believing. 
And  he  never  will  stop — he  wouldn’t  know 
how — until  I tell  him  in  so  many  words 
that  I adore  somebody  else.  Perhaps  he 
will  stop  then;  he  knew  what  it  was  when 
I adored  him .” 

Margaret  looked  at  her  without  speak- 
ing. 

4 4 Dear  me!  Margaret,  don’t  hate  me,” 
said  Garda,  abandoning  her  candid  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  and  clinging  in  dis- 
tress to  her  friend. 

“ Promise  me  at  least  not  to  tell  Evert 
anything  about  that  last  afternoon  before 
Lucian  left — your  plan  for  meeting  him  at 
the  pool,  your  going  on  toward  the  house 
and  coming  upon  me,  our  seeing  Dr.  Kir- 
by, and  your  fear — in  short  all  that  hap- 
pened.” 

44 1 suppose  I can  promise  that,  if  you 
care  about  it.  But  you  mustn’t  hate  me, 
Margaret.” 

44  What  makes  you  think  I hate  you  ?” 
asked  Margaret,  forcing  a smile. 

“A  look  ’way  back  in  your  eyes,” 
Garda  answered,  the  tears  shining  in  her 
own. 

“Never  mind  about  looks  ’way  back; 
take  those  that  are  nearer  the  front,”  re- 
sponded Margaret.  She  drew  herself 
away,  opened  the  door,  and  went  down 
the  hall  toward  her  own  room. 

Garda  followed  her.  But  at  her  door 
Margaret  stopped.  “Good -night,”  she 
said. 

“Are  you  going  to  shut  yourself  up? 
Mayn’t  I go  through  your  room  to  mine  ? 
Mayn’t  I have  the  door  open  between  ?” 
said  Garda.  44  I’m  so  afraid  of  the  storm !” 
The  rain  was  still  beating  against  the  win- 


dows, the  wind  was  now  a gale.  44 1 know 
I shall  keep  thinking  of  the  sea.” 

“I  am  very  tired.  And  the  sound  of 
the  storm  is  as  loud  in  my  room  as  in 
yours.  I’m  afraid  I can’t  calm  the  sea.” 

“Well,  I won’t  tease,”  said  Garda;  “I 
see  you  want  to  be  alone.”  She  kissed  her 
friend,  and  went  mournfully  down  the 
hall  toward  her  own  door.  Then  her 
mood  seemed  to  change,  for  she  called 
back,  44 1 shall  keep  my  lamp  burning  all 
night,  then.” 

This  was  a small  hanging  lamp  of  cop- 
per, of  which  Garda  was  very  fond.  It 
had  once  been  thinly  coated  over  with  sil- 
ver, and  it  had  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  made  to  hang  before  a shrine; 
there  was  a tradition,  indeed,  that  though  it 
had  been  at  East  Angels  longer  than  even 
the  Old  Madam  could  remember,  it  had 
come  originally  from  that  East  Mission  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  which  had  given 
the  Duero  house  its  name;  the  lamp  re- 
mained, though  the  little  coquina  shrine 
built  for  the  red-skins  had  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  the  red-skins  themselves. 

Raquel  knew  how  to  make  a particular 
kind  of  oil,  highly  perfumed  with  fragrant 
gums;  she  made  this,  in  small  quantities 
at  a time,  for  Garda,  who  burned  it  in  this 
lamp  in  her  own  room,  and  greatly  enjoy- 
ed the  aromatic  odor  it  gave  out.  Marga- 
ret had  remonstrated  with  her  for  the  fan- 
cy. “ I can  not  think  it  is  wholesome,” 
she  said,  “to  sleep  in  such  a heavily  per- 
fumed atmosphere.” 

4 4 1 sleep  a great  deal  better  in  it  than  I 
ever  do  in  your  plain,  thin,  cold,  white- 
washed sort  of  air,”  Garda  had  responded, 
laughing. 

To-night,  after  lighting  her  candle,  she 
lighted  this  lamp  also. 

44  It’s  burning !”  she  said,  calling  through 
the  closed  door  between  their  two  rooms 
with  child  like  defiance.  But  she  got  no 
answer,  though  she  waited  for  one. 

She  did  not  wait  long,  however.  In 
spite  of  what  she  had  said  about  her  fears, 
she  was  soon  asleep.  The  old  lamp  kept 
its  faint  sweet  gleaming  vigil  above  her. 
And  the  storm  raged  outside. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

That  same  evening  Evert  Winthrop 
was  watching  the  storm  on  the  St.  John’s 
River.  It  had  begun  to  darken  the  north- 
western sky  at  sunset;  rising  higher  and 
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higher,  at  length  it  had  come  sweeping 
d6wn  the  broad  stream.  First  the  broken 
lurid  edge,  like  little  putt's  of  white  smoke, 
of  the  blackness  that  followed  behind ; and 
that  was  the  wind.  Then  the  blackness 
itself,  pierced  here  and  there  by  lightning. 
Then,  last,  in  perpendicular  columns  ex- 
tending from  the  sky  to  the  smooth  water 
below  (water  that  had  been  pressed  flat  by 
wind  that  had  gone  on  before),  the  rain, fall- 
ing straight  downward  densely  and  softly ; 
the  line  across  the  river  made  by  the  ad- 
vancing drops  on  one  side  and  the  smooth 
water  which  they  had  not  yet  reached  on 
the  other  was  as  distinct  as  one  made 
across  a piece  of  velvet  when  one  half  of 
its  nap  has  been  turned  sharply  back 
while  the  other  remains  undisturbed. 

The  old  white  house,  once  a private  resi- 
dence, where  Winthrop  was  spending  the 
night,  was  now  a reluctant  hotel;  that  is, 
inmates  were  received  there,  and  allowed 
to  find  their  way  about,  to  sit  round  a 
brilliant  light -wood  fire  on  the  broad 
hearth  of  the  pleasant  old  parlor  on  cold 
evenings,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
piazzas  during  the  day,  or  wander  un- 
der the  magnificent  trees,  which,  draped 
in  silver  moss,  formed  long  avenues  on 
the  river-bank  north  and  south.  They 
were  also  allowed  to  partake  of  food  in  the 
dining-room,  where  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  a dignified  old  lady,  poured  out  her 
coffee  herself  at  the  head  of  her  table,  the 
cups  being  carried  about  by  half-grown  ne- 
gro boys  and  girls,  whose  appearance  was 
not  in  the  least  an  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  beverage,  that  quality  being  excel- 
lent. This  old  house,  when  it  had  thus 
changed  itself  rather  half-heartedly  into  a 
hotel  after  the  war,  had  been  obliged  to  put 
out  a dock;  a sign  it  could  dispense  with ; it 
could  dispense  with  many  things;  but  an 
inn  of  any  sort  it  could  not  be  on  the  St. 
John’s  without  a dock,  since  the  river  was 
the  highway,  and  its  wide  shallows  near 
shore  made  it  necessary  for  the  steamers 
to  land  their  passengers  far  out  in  the 
stream.  All  these  “docks”  on  the  St. 
John's  were  in  reality  long  narrow  piers, 
formed  by  spiles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  over  whose  tops  planks  had  been 
nailed  down,  and  if  a plank  was  missing 
here  and  there,  was  it  not  always  easy  to 
jump  over  ? 

Near  the  end  of  the  pier  belonging  to 
■Winthrop’s  present  abode  there  was  a lit- 
tle building  about  six  feet  square.  This 
was  the  United  States  post-office.  Any  one 
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who  should  doubt  it  had  only  to  look  at 
the  legal  notices,  written  in  ink  with  many 
flourishes,  which  had  been  carefully  and 
tightly  tacked  up  on  the  outside.  Gener- 
ally these  notices  had  been  so  blurred  by 
the  rain  that  all  the  “men”  who  were 
required  to  “know”  the  various  matters 
written  underneath  by  this  proclamation 
thereof,  could  have  made  out  a good  de- 
fense for  themselves  in  case  of  prosecution 
for  failure  to  comply,  since  how  could 
they  “know”  what  they  could  not  de- 
cipher ? But  even  if  the  notices  had  been 
printed  in  fairest  type,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  inhabitants  would  have 
“known”  them  any  better;  they  had  al- 
ways hunted  and  fished  wherever  and 
whenever  they  pleased:  it  was  not  likely 
that  a piece  of  paper  tacked  up  on  a shanty 
a quarter  of  a mile  out  in  the  St.  John’s 
was  goiug  to  change  these  rights  now. 
The  only  proclamation  they  felt  any  in- 
terest in  was  that  which  offered  bounties 
for  the  scalps  of  wild-cats,  a time-honored 
and  sensible  ordinance,  by  which  a little 
money  could  always  be  secured. 

Winthrop  had  come  down  the  river  that 
afternoon;  his  steamer  had  left  him  hero, 
as  she  did  not  touch  at  the  Gracias  land- 
ing, which  was  further  down-stream  on 
the  opposite  shore.  The  next  morning  a 
boat  would  pass  which  did  touch  there;  he 
must  wait  for  that.  The  steamer  that 
brought  him  had  also  brought  the  United 
States  mails  from  the  up-river  country; 
the  postmaster,  a silent  man  in  high  boots 
and  ’coon-skin  cap,  received  the  bag  with 
dignity.  Winthrop  watched  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  contents,  one  limp  yellow-en- 
veloped letter  and  a coffee-pot.  When  he 
came  down  to  the  pier’s  end  again  at  sun- 
set the  ’coon-skin-crowned  official  had 
gone  home.  But,  in  a friendly  spirit,  he 
had  left  the  post-office  unlocked — there  was 
a chair  there  which  some  one  might  like  to 
borrow.  Winthrop  borrowed  it  now — of 
the  Uni  ted  States;  he  brought  it  outside  and 
sat  there  alone,  watching  the  approach  of 
the  storm.  The  beautiful  river  with  its 
clear  brown  water  lay  before  him,  wide  as 
a lake.  On  the  opposite  shore  the  soft 
foliage  of  palmettoes,  like  great  ostrich 
plumes,  rose  against  the  sky.  But  he  was 
not  thinking  of  the  river;  he  was  not  even 
thinking  of  the  black  cloud,  though  his 
eyes  were  apparently  fixed  upon  it.  He 
did  not  stir  until  the  wiud  was  fairly  upon 
him ; then  he  retreated  to  the  post-office, 
placed  his  chair  inside,  and  sat  there  un- 
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der  cover  at  the  open  door.  For  a mo- 
ment lie  did  think  of  the  storm,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  little  house  over  him 
would  be  carried  off  the  pier,  and  sent 
floating  up  the  stream  like  a miniature 
ark.  But  after  the  wind  had  passed  on, 
his  mind  returned  to  the  old  subject,  the 
subject  which  had  engrossed  him  ever 
since  he  left  East  Angels  fourteen  days 
before. 

His  brief  letters  had  stated  that  he  was 
hunting,  fishing,  sailing,  and  exploring, 
and  that  he  had  been  all  through  the 
Dunimit  orange  grove.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  ways  he 
described,  and  it  was  probable  also  that 
his  various  guides  and  chance  companions 
had  not  perceived  any  lack  of  interest,  or 
at  least  of  energy,  in  the  Northerner  who 
had  accompanied  them.  An  active  life 
wras  necessary  to  Winthrop,  and  never 
more  necessary  than  when  he  was  per- 
plexed or  troubled ; not  once  during  those 
two  weeks  had  he  sat  down  to  brood,  as  he 
was  apparently  brooding  now. 

But  though  he  had  thus  occupied  him- 
self from  daylight  to  bedtime,  though  he 
had  talked  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  oth- 
ers, there  had  been  always  this  under-con- 
sciousness which  had  not  left  him.  At 
times  this  consciousness  had  taken  form, 
if  not  in  actual  words,  then  at  least  in 
thoughts  and  arguments  that  had  follow- 
ed each  other  connectedly.  Generally, how- 
ever,it  had  been  but  a dull  realization,  like 
an  ache, vivified  at  intervals  by  sudden  heats 
of  anger,  which,  he  was  sure — though  he 
might  be  talking  on  other  subjects  at  the 
moment — must  bring  the  color  to  his  face. 
Man-like,  he  preferred  the  anger  ; it  was 
better  than  the  ache.  He  should  have 
liked  to  be  angry  all  the  time. 

The  ache  and  the  anger  had  been  caused 
by  what  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  be- 
held, namely,  the  secret  visit  of  Margaret 
to  Lucian  Spenser.  For  it  was  secret. 
Lucian  had  said  good-by  to  her  before 
them  all;  it  had  been  left  clearly  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  not  to  see  each 
other  again;  this,  then,  had  been  a pre- 
arranged and  clandestine  meeting.  For 
Margaret  was  no  school-girl ; she  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  world.  And 
she  was  not  an  exception,  like  Garda 
Thorne,  full  of  sudden  impulses  and  an 
extraordinary  openness  in  following  them ; 
he  had  never  thought  Margaret  impulsive 
in  the  least.  Yet  there  she  was.  She  had 
slipped  away  without  the  knowledge  of 


any  one  to  go  over  to  that  solitary  house 
for  a farewell  interview  with  its  occu- 
pant. Of  course  her  being  there  at  that 
last  moment,  woman  of  deliberate  inten- 
tions as  she  was,  proved  that  an  acquaint- 
ance which  she  had  not  acknowledged  ex- 
isted between  them.  For  she  had  never 
shown  any  especial  interest  in  Lucian  in 
the  presence  of  others;  on  the  contrary, 
she  had  appeared  indifferent  to  him,  she 
had  acted  a part.  They  had  both  acted  a 
part,  and  they  had  acted  it  so  well  that 
he  (Winthrop)  had  never  once  suspected 
them.  A wrath  rose  within  him  as  he 
thought  of  this. 

He  had  never  liked  Margaret — he  kept 
telling  himself  this — but  at  least  he  had 
thought  her  entirely  without  traits  of  this 
sort;  he  had  thought  her  without  them 
on  account  of  her  measured  way  of  liv- 
ing, on  account  of  the  necessity  she  al- 
ways felt  for  being  perfectly  satisfied  with 
herself  (he  wTas  sure  she  felt  that),  on  ac- 
count of  her  cold  nature  without  imagina- 
tion, and  without  the  beautiful  but  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  exalt  and  idealize.  On 
account  of  her  principles,  too — for  he  must 
do  her  that  justice;  she  had  principles: 
deep  as  had  been  his  disapproval  of  her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lanse,  it  wras 
probable  that  it  wras  these  same  princi- 
ples, more  than  anything  else,  which  had 
made  her  leave  him.  She  might  even  be 
said  to  have  been  something  of  a martyr 
to  them,  because,  with  her  innate  regard 
for  appearances,  she  would  have  infinite- 
ly preferred,  of  course,  to  have  remained 
under  the  same  roof  with  Lanse,  to  have 
avoided  the  comment  which  is  roused  by 
any  long  separation  between  a husband 
and  wife,  even  though  but  that  compara- 
tively mild  degree  of  it  which  follows  a 
separation  as  carefully  guarded  and  as 
undefined  in  duration  as  hers  had  been; 
for  nothing  was  ever  said  about  its  being 
a permanent  one : people  might  conclude, 
and  they  easily  did  conclude,  that  before 
long  they  should  see  Lansing  Harold  back 
again,  and  established  somewhere  with 
his  wife  as  docilely  as  though  he  had 
never  been  away.  This  had  happened  in 
a number  of  cases  when  the  separation 
had  been  even  longer.  Europe  was  full 
of  American  wives  travelling  about, 
spending  winter's  here  and  summers  there, 
wives  whose  husbands  had  remained  at 
home;  it  might  almost  be  called  an  Amer- 
ican method  for  infusing  freshness  into 
the  matrimonial  atmosphere,  for  of  course 
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they  would  be  doubly  glad  to  see  each 
other,  all  these  parted  ones,  when  the 
travels  should  at  last  be  over,  and  the 
hearth-fire  re-established  again.  In  this 
instance  it  was  the  husband  who  had 
gone.  And  in  the  mean  while  how  well- 
ordered  was  the  life  led  by  Mrs.  Harold! 
There  was  not,  there  never  could  be,  a 
breath  of  reproach  or  comment  concern- 
ing her.  She  was  always  with  her  hus- 
band's aunt,  his  almost  mother,  who 
adored  Lanse,  and  always  had  adored 
him. 

Thus  the  world.  And  the  world's  opin- 
ion had  been  Winthrop's  also  in  so  far  that 
he  had  fully  shared  its  belief  in  the  irre- 
proachableness of  Margaret’s  life  as  re- 
gards what  is  sometimes  defined  as  “a 
taste  for  society,”  or,  arranged  in  another 
form,  as  “ a love  of  gayety,”  or,  with  more 
frankness,  “a  love  of  admiration.”  Of 
course  he  had  approved  of  this,  though  in 
his  own  mind  he  had  always  allowed  him- 
self reservations,  refusing  to  exalt  as  a 
virtue  that  which  was  principally  temper- 
ament. But  he  had  not  realized  how  deep- 
ly he  had  approved  of  it  (underneath  dis- 
approvals of  another  sort)  until  now,  like 
a thunder-clap,  the  revelation  had  come 
upon  him:  he  and  the  world  had  been 
mistaken.  This  Margaret,  with  her  fair 
-calm  face,  with  her  studiedly  quiet  life, 
had  a capacity  for  the  profoundest  decep- 
tions. She  had  deceived  them  all  without 
the  slightest  difficulty;  she  was  deceiving 
them  now.  The  very  completeness  with 
which  she  had  disguised  her  liking  for 
Lucian  showed  what  an  actress  she  must 
be.  If  she  had  allowed  her  liking  to  come 
out  in  a natural  way,  if  she  had  even  let 
it  be  known  that  she  intended  to  see  him 
again,  instead  of  going  through  that  form 
of  bidding  him  good-by  before  them  all, 
it  would  have  had  another  aspect.  The 
present  one,  given  the  manner  she  had  al- 
ways maintained  with  him  in  public,  and 
given  the  fact  that  she  was  the  most  un- 
impulsive  of  women,  was  ominous.  In 
the  moment  of  discovery  it  had  given  him 
a sick  feeling.  He  had  been  so  sure  of 
her! 

The  sick  feeling  had  come  back  once  or 
twice  during  the  two  weeks  that  followed. 
Each  time  he  had  taken  himself  sharply 
to  task  for  caring  so  much.  But  it  was 
because  he  had  cared  that  he  had  left  East 
Angels. 

As  he  had  sat  there  in  the  wood,  staring 
at  Madam  Giron’s  house  after  she  had  en- 
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tered  it — as  it  seemed  to  him  drawn  in  by 
Lucian — his  first  feeling, after  the  shock  of 
surprise, had  been  one  of  indignation.  He 
had  started  up  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing her.  Then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  no  possible  authority  over  her,  even 
though  she  was  his  cousin’s  wife.  If  he 
should  go  over  there  and  confront  her, 
could  she  not  very  well  turn  and  ask  him 
what  any  of  it  was  to  him  ? It  would 
make  a scene  which  could  now  benefit  no 
one,  for  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  impru- 
dences on  her  part,  and  with  Lucian  he 
should  prefer  to  deal  alone.  Then,  in  an- 
other minute,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  in 
any  case  endure  seeing  her  openly  discom- 
fited, put  to  shame,  see  the  red  rise  in  her 
face ; for  of  course  if  he  and  Lucian  should 
exchange  words  in  her  presence,  no  mat- 
ter how  few,  it  would  amount  to  publicity 
of  a certain  sort,  publicity  which  it  had 
not  yet  attained.  At  present  Lucian  had 
no  idea  that  he,  Winthrop,  had  discovered 
their  meeting.  Of  her  own  accord  Mar- 
garet would  never  tell  him,  and  it  would 
be  easier  for  her  through  all  the  future  if 
Lucian  should  never  know.  It  was  this 
thought  that  made  him  go  homeward  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  field  to  Madam  Gi- 
ron’s ; it  drove  him  away.  It  was  not  un- 
til he  was  safe  in  his  own  room  again  that 
his  vision  grew  clearer,  and  he  remember- 
ed that  he  need  not  have  been  so  consider- 
ate of  Margaret's  feelings,  since  (what  he 
had  not  thought  of  with  any  distinctness 
in  the  first  shock  of  surprise)  had  she  not 
deliberately  braved  him?  For  she  had 
seen  him  sitting  there  when  she  passed 
the  first  time;  he  had  clearly  perceived 
that  she  had  seen  him.  She  was  not  near- 
sighted; it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
have  been  mistaken.  Yet  knowing  that  he 
was  there,  she  had  passed  him  that  second 
time  in  full  view,  she  had  crossed  the  field 
knowing  that  he  could  see  her  plainly,  had 
met  Lucian  on  the  piazza,  and  entered  the 
house  with  him,  all  in  distinct  sight,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  concealment  or  at 
disguise  of  any  kind.  It  was  true  that  no 
one  else  had  seen  her.  But  he  had  seen  her, 
and  she  had  known  it,  and  had  not  cared. 

This  last  reflection  gave  his  mood  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  other  direction.  He 
thought — he  thought  a thousand  things. 
Chief  among  them  came  now  the  remem- 
brance that  he  should  see  her  at  the  table; 
she  would  be  obliged  to  appear  there,  she 
would  be  obliged  to  speak  to  him.  But 
when  in  answer  to  Telano’s  summons  he 
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went  to  the  dining-room,  hardly  knowing 
how  he  should  bear  himself  toward  her, 
she  was  not  present;  Garda  brought  word 
that  she  was  suffering  from  headache,  and 
would  not  appear. 

That  night  Winthrop  was  awake  until 
a late  hour;  he  found  himself  unable  to 
sleep.  He  was  conscious  of  the  depth  of 
the  disturbance  that  swayed  him,  but 
though  he  did  his  best  to  conquer  it, 
though  he  raged  against  it  mentally,  he 
made  no  progress;  dawn  found  him  still 
under  its  influence.  He  decided  to  go 
away  fora  few  days  ; he  had  been  shut  up 
at  East  Angels  too  long;  the  narrow  little 
round  of  Gracias  life  was  making  him 
narrow  as  well.  The  evening  before,  he 
had  felt  a strong  wish  to  see  Margaret,  to 
note  how  she  would  appear.  But  now  his 
one  desire  was  to  get  away  without  seeing 
her  if  possible;  curiosity — if  curiosity  it 
had  been — had  died  down ; in  its  place  was 
something  that  ached  and  throbbed,  which 
he  did  not  care  to  analyze  further. 

Lucian  had  really  gone — he  had  ascer- 
tained that;  East  Angels  was  therefore 
safe,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  the 
present.  Winthrop  was  very  indifferent 
to  Lucian,  personally,  even  now.  He  con- 
signed his  good  looks  to  the  place  where 
the  good  looks  of  a strikingly  handsome 
man  are  generally  consigned  by  those  of 
his  less-conspicuously  endowed  brethren 
who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  felt 
that  immense  disgust  which  men  of  his 
nature  are  apt  to  feel  in  such  cases,  with 
no  corresponding  realization,  perhaps,  of 
the  effect  which  has  been  observed  to  be 
produced  sometimes  by — item,  a pair  of 
long -lashed  eyes;  item,  a pink  young 
cheek;  item,  a soft  dimpled  arm — upon 
even  the  most  inflexible  of  mankind.  No : 
he  did  not  care  about  Lucian.  He  said  to 
himself  that  if  it  had  not  been  Lucian,  it 
would  have  been  somebody  else;  he  made 
himself  say  this. 

Now  as  he  sat  there  at  the  end  of  the 
long  pier,  with  the  dense  rain  falling  all 
round  him,  he  went  over  again  in  his  own 
mind  all  these  things.  Two  states  of  feel- 
ing had  gradually  become  more  absorbing 
than  the  rest.  One  of  these  was  a deep 
dumb  anger  against  Margaret  for  the  in- 
difference with  which  she  had  treated 
him,  was  still  treating  him.  What  rank 
must  he  hold  in  her  mind,  then,  which 
left  her  so  untroubled  as  to  his  opinion  of 
her?  What  estimation  must  she  have  of 
him  that  made  her  willing  to  brave  him 


in  this  way  ? She  had  not  written  during 
his  absence,  expressing — or  disguising— 
apprehension,  making  excuses;  she  had 
not  even  written  (a  woman's  usual  trick) 
to  say  that  she  knew  it  was  not  necessary 
to  write,  that  she  was  safe  with  him,  and 
that  she  only  wrote  now  to  assure  him  that 
she  felt  this.  Was  he  such  a nonentity 
in  every  way  that  she  could  remain  un- 
concerned as  to  any  fear  of  danger  from 
him?  Did  she  suppose  him  incapable  of 
action  ? — too  unimportant  to  reckon  with, 
too  unimportant  to  trouble,  even  if  he 
should  try,  the  well-arranged  surface  of 
her  unperturbed  life  ? Very  possibly  she 
might  not  like  him.  But  he  was  at  least 
a man;  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  ought  to 
have  some  regard  for  any  man’s  opinion, 
even  some  fear  of  it,  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

Yes,  he  was  very  angry.  And  he  knew 
that  he  was. 

Then,  adding  itself  to  this  anger,  there 
came  always  a second,  came  against  his 
will;  this  was  a constantly  irritating  re- 
sentment against  her,  personally,  for  fall- 
ing so  far  below  the  idea  that  he  had  of 
her.  He  thought  her  narrow,  obstinate, 
self-righteous,  self-conceited — yes;  but  he 
had  also  thought  her  life  in  other  respects 
as  pellucid  (and  cold)  as  a mountain 
brook — one  of  those  brooks,  if  one  wanted 
a comparison,  that  flowed  through  the 
high,  meagrely  foliaged  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  under  a sky  kept  gray  by  the  mists 
rising  from  the  snow  fields  all  about:  he 
had  had  time  to  make  comparisons  in 
abundance,  if  that  were  any  entertain- 
ment. 

But  they  had  not  entertained  him,  and 
he  had  found  it  impossible,  too,  to  think 
of  Margaret  in  any  other  than  this  his 
first  way;  the  second,  in  spite  of  what  he 
had  with  his  own  eyes  beheld,  remained 
unreal,  phantasmagoric.  This  seemed  to 
him  folly,  and  he  was  now  going  back  to 
East  Angels  to  break  it  up : it  would  break 
it  up  to  find  her  defiant.  And  it  would 
amount  to  defiance  her  looking  at  him 
and  talking  to  him  without  giving  any 
sign,  no  matter  how  calmly  or  even  tim- 
idly she  might  do  it.  In  his  actual  pre- 
sence perhaps  she  would  be  timid.  In  all 
cases,  in  any  case,  he  now  wushed  to  see 
her ; the  desire  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  her  had  taken  possession  of  him 
again. 

He  reached  East  Angels  the  next  day 
at  two  o’clock.  Betty  Carew  was  the  first 
to  greet  him;  she  had  arrived  herself  from 
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Gracias  only  an  hour  before.  She  was 
full  of  the  intelligence  she  brought,  and 
immediately  repeated  it  to  the  new-comer. 
Mr.  Moore  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter,  or  rather  a note  of  six  lines,  which 
said  that  Rosalie  Spenser  was  dead.  Her 
illness  had  been  brief,  and  she  had  not 
suffered;  they  thought  it  was  the  heart. 
Fortunately  Lucian  had  been  able  to  get 
toiler;  he  had  found  the  dispatch  at  New 
Orleans,  and  had  started  immediately; 
they  had  had  the  last  three  days  to- 
gether, and  she  was  conscious  to  the  end. 
And  then  followed  the  good  Betty’s  re- 
grets, which  were  sincere : she  had  always 
liked  Lucian,  and  when  he  married,  her 
affectionate,  easily  expanding  heart  had 
made  room  for  Rosalie  as  well.  “Lu- 
cian’s wife”  would  have  had  to  be  a very 
disagreeable  person  indeed  to  have  made 
Betty  dislike  her.  For  Betty’s  liking  in- 
cluded the  relatives  of  all  her  friends, 
simply  because  they  were  relatives.  The 
relationship  made  them  a whole:  she  ac- 
cepted them  in  a body  as  one  accepts  “the 
French, ”“  the  Portuguese.”  They  did  not 


present  themselves  to  her  as  objects  of 
criticism. 

Winthrop  had  lunch  alone;  the  others 
had  had  theirs.  While  he  was  still  at  the 
table,  Garda  came  in.  He  had  already 
seen  her,  as  well  as  Betty,  and  he  had  been 
in  to  say  a word  of  greeting  to  his  aunt. 
But  Margaret  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

“I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,”  Garda 
said.  “Could  you  come  out  after  lunch 
to  the  orange  walk  for  a few  moments  ?” 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  her  tone. 

When  he  entered  that  leafy  aisle,  later, 
she  came  to  meet  him.  Carlos  Mateo, 
some  distance  down  the  vista,  standing 
on  one  leg  against  the  low  circle  of  yellow 
light  at  the  end,  might  have  been  an  ibis 
of  the  Nile. 

4 4 1 am  sorry  to  have  made  you  take 
this  trouble,”  said  Garda,  44  when  you  are 
only  just  back  from  your  journey.  But 
I wanted  to  tell  you  at  once — it  seems  un- 
fair to  wait  (I  wonder  if  you  will  be  sur- 
prised ?) — I don’t  care  for  you  any  more. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  as  well,  then, 
to  break  our  engagement  ?” 


WHEN  EVENING  COMETH  ON. 

When  evening  cometh  on. 

Slower  and  statelier  in  the  mellowing  skv 
The  fane-like  purple-shadowed  clouds  arise; 

Cooler  and  balmier  doth  the  soft  wind  sigh; 

Lovelier,  lonelier  to  our  wondering  eyes 
The  softening  landscape  seems.  The  swallows  fly 
Swift  through  the  radiant  vault;  the  field-lark  cries 
His  thrilling,  sweet  farewell;  and  twilight  bands 
Of  misty  silence  cross  the  far-off  lands 

When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Deeper  and  dreamier  grows  the  slumbering  dell, 

Darker  and  drearier  spreads  the  bristling  wrold, 

Bluer  and  heavier  roll  the  hills  that  swell 
In  moveless  wTaves  against  the  shimmering  gold. 

Out  from  their  haunts  the  insect  hordes,  that  dwell 
Unseen  bv  day,  come  thronging  forth  to  hold 
Their  fleeting  hour  of  revel,  and  by  the  pool 
Soft  pipings  rise  up  from  the  grasses  cool, 

When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Along  tlieir  well-known  paths  with  heavier  tread 
The  sad-eyed,  loitering  kine  unurged  return; 

The  peaceful  sheep,  by  unseen  shepherds  led, 

Wend  bleating  to  the  hills,  so  wrell  they  learn 
Where  Nature’s  hand  their  wholesome  couch  hath  spread. 
And  through  the  purpling  mist  the  moon  doth  yearn; 

Pale  gentle  radiance,  dear  recurring  dream, 

Soft  with  the  falling  dew  falls  thy  faint  beam, 

When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Loosed  from  the  day’s  lon^  toil,  the  clanking  teams 
With  halting  steps  pass  on  their  jostling  w^ays. 

Their  gearings  glinted  by  the  waning  beams; 
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Close  by  their  heels  the  heedful  collie  strays; 

All  slowly  fading  in  a land  of  dreams, 

Transfigured  spectres  of  the  shrouding  haze. 

Thus"  from  life's  field  the  heart’s  fond  hope  doth  fade, 
Thus  doth  the  weary  spirit  seek  the  shade, 

When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Across  the  dotted  fields  of  gathered  grain 
The  soul  of  summer  breathes  "a  deep  repose, 

Mysterious  murmurings  mingle  on  the  plain. 

And  from  the  blurred  and  blended  brake  there  flows 
The  undulating  echoes  of  some  strain 
Once  heard  in  paradise,  perchance — who  knows  ? 

But  now  the  whispering  memory  sadly  strays 
Along  the  dim  rows  of  the  rustling  maize 
When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Anon  there  spreads  upon  the  lingering  air 
The  musk  of  weedy  slopes  and  grasses  dank, 

And  odors  from  far  fields,  unseen  but  fair. 

With  scent  of  flowers  from  many  a shadowy  bank. 

O lost  Elysium,  art  thou  hiding  there? 

Flows  yet  that  crystal  stream  whereof  I drank? 

Ah,  wild-eyed  Memory,  fly  from  night's  despair; 

Thy  strong  wings  droop  with  heavier  weight  of  care 
When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on 
No  sounding  phrase  can  set  the  heart  at  rest. 

The  settling  gloom  that  creeps  by  wood  and  stream, 

The  bars  that  lie  along  the  smouldering  w^est. 

The  tall  and  lonely  silent  trees  that  seem 

To  mock  the  groaning  earth,  and  turn  to  jest 
This  wavering  flame,  this  agonizing  dream, 

All,  all  bring  sorrow  as  the  clouds  bring  rain, 

And  evermore  life’s  struggle  seemeth  vain 
When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Anear  doth  Life  stand  by  the  great  unknown. 

In  darkness  reaching  out  her  sentient  hands; 

Philosophies  and  creeds  alike  are  thrown 
Beneath  her  feet,  and  questioning  she  stands 
Close  on  the  brink,  unfearing  and  alone, 

And  lists  the  dull  wave  breaking  on  the  sands, 

Albeit  her  thoughtful  eyes  are  filled  with  tears, 

So  lonely  and  so  sad  the  sounds  she  hears 
When  evening  cometh  on. 

W’hen  evening  cometh  on, 

Yain  seems  the  world,  and  vainer  wise  men’s  thought. 
All  colors  vanish  when  the  sun  goeth  down. 

Fame’s  purple  mantle  some  proud  soul  hath  caught 
No  better  seems  than  doth  the  earth-stained  gown 
Worn  by  Content.  All  names  shall  be  forgot. 

Death  plucks  the  stars  to  deck  his  sable  crown. 

The  fair  enchantment  of  the  golden  day 
Far  through  the  vale  of  shadows  melts  away 
When  evening  cometh  on. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 

Love,  only  love,  can  stay  the  sinking  soul, 

And  smooth  thought’s  racking  fever  from  the  brow; 

The  wounded  heart  Love  only  can  console. 

Whatever  brings  a balm  for  sorrow  now, 

So  must  it  be  while  this  vexed  earth  shall  roll. 

Take  then  the  portion  which  the  gods  allow. 

Dear  heart,  may  I at  last  on  thy  warm  breast 
Sink  to  forgetfulness  and  silent  rest 
When  evening  cometh  on? 
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its  stately  Capitol,  near  the  railroad,  and 
the  long  line  of  early  French  Gothic 
building  farther  off  that  forms  one  side 
of  the  projected  quadrangle  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. The  importance  of  its  educational, 
its  benevolent,  and  protective  institutions 
is  at  once  presented  to  an  observer.  In 
many  a village  and  country  by-way  had 
I seen,  long  before  I alighted  in  Hartford 
itself,  certain  unlovely  but  suggestive  tin 
signs  tacked  upon  the  sides  of  wooden 
houses  indicating  by  a mystic  word  or  two 
that  those  dwellings  had  been  insured 
with  Hartford  companies  against  fire.  In 
like  manner  the  town  is  a stronghold  of 
life-insurance — a business  which,  despite 
its  ominous  technical  phrase  describing 
new  policy-holders  as  “fresh  blood,”  has 
beneficent  results  as  well  as  a selfish  aim. 
But  I am  thinking  more  particularly  of 
those  undertakings  meant  purely  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate.  It  can  not  con- 
scientiously be  said  that  it  is  a cheerful 
thing,  on  leaving  the  station,  to  find  your- 
self in  a thoroughfare  which  greets  you 
with  the  name  of  Asylum  Street.  A dim 
suspicion  arises  that  if  you  follow  its  lead 
you  will  bring  up  in  some  place  designed 
for  the  prompt  immurement  of  strangers; 
for  in  old  times  even  temporary  residents 
were  not  allowed  in  Hartford  except  by  a 
vote  of  town-meeting.  This  anxiety,  how- 
ever, is  dissipated  when  you  learn  that  the 
name  refers  to  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a most  praiseworthy 
establishment,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  by  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  in  1815,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
it  became  the  inspiration  and  model  of 
many  similar  institutions;  so  that  it  wrould 
hardly  be  amiss  to  give  the  street  that  de- 
voted teacher's  name  instead  of  its  present 
rather  doleful  one.  “ Retreat  Avenue,” 
painted  on  the  horse-cars,  suggestsanother 
famous  establishment,  the  Hartford  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane,  which  likewise  ante- 
dates all  of  its  class  in  this  country,  saving 
one  or  two  that  were  publicly  endowed. 
The  Retreat  was  set  going  by  a subscrip- 
tion ; and  that  this  was  eminently  a popu- 
lar one  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  signers  gave  but  fifty  or  twenty-five 
cents,  and  some  only  twelve  and  a half 
cents.  How  one  charity  may  aid  another 
I happened  to  see  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  an  insane  person  who  was  also  a 
deaf-mute,  so  that  it  wras  necessary  for  the 
Retreat  to  provide  an  attendant  skilled  in 


the  manual  and  sign  language— a need 
which  could  not  easily  have  been  met  had 
it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Asylum. 

But  I must  hasten  to  say  that  the  asso- 
ciations called  up  by  street  names  in  Hart- 
ford are  by  no  means  all  of  this  pensive 
sort.  The  liorse-cars  already  mentioned 
appear  to  be  somewhat  brow^beaten:  they 
lack  the  brisk  insolence  of  their  species 
on  metropolitan  lines;  are  subject  to  end- 
less delays  at  turn-outs  and  the  railroad 
crossings;  are  drawTn,  moreover,  by  only 
one  horse  each,  and  have  not  even  spirit 
enough  to  maintain  a conductor;  but  as 
they  bounce  disconsolately  along  they  con- 
tinue to  offer  to  convey  the  patient  wan- 
derer to  Spring  Grove  and  City  Garden. 
There  is  a fresh  rural  sound  about  these 
names,  and  others  of  kindred  purport  oc- 
cur, such  as  Flowrer  Street,  Oak  Street, 
Woodland,  Laurel,  Hawthorn,  and  Ever- 
green. The  country  character  reflected 
in  them  lingers  around  Hartford,  and  en- 
hances its  pleasantness.  Then  we  have 
the  historic  series,  Trumbull,  Wolcott, 
Wadsworth,  and  the  like.  Even  the  ear- 
ly Dutch  settlers,  so  summarily  ousted  by 
the  English,  have  returned  under  the  au- 
spices of  Colonel  Colt  (the  inventor  of  the 
revolver)  to  haunt  Hendricksen  and  Vre- 
dendale  avenues;  and  near  Colt's  armory 
likewise  are  recorded  the  names  of  those 
sachems— Sequassen,  Weehassat,  and  Ma- 
seek — who  deeded  their  lands  to  the  colo- 
nists. All  this  reminds  us  that  wTe  are  in 
a city  which  has  an  interesting  past.  The 
historic  impression  is  deepened  if  we  stray 
back  along  Main  Street,  the  single  road 
of  the  original  village,  wrhich  is  wide 
enough  to  swallow  two  or  three  Broad- 
ways w ithout  inconvenience,  and  of  about 
equal  proportions  with  Piccadilly,  in  Lon- 
don, by  St.  James's  Park.  It  was  wThere 
Main  Street  expands  into  State-house 
Square  that  Washington  and  Knox  met 
Rochambeau  and  Admiral  Ternay  when 
those  leaders  of  the  French  allies  came 
from  Newport  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  first  time.  A brill- 
iant scene  that,  and  doubtless  the  most 
spectacular  one  in  the  peaceful  annals  of 
the  place.  On  one  side  were  the  foreign 
officers  in  their  royal  uniforms  adorned 
with  decorations;  on  the  other,  Washing- 
ton and  his  staff,  epauletted  with  gold,  clad 
in  the  Continental  blue  and  buff,  and  at- 
tended by  Governor  Trumbull,  with  oth- 
er State  worthies,  who  wore  long-skirted 
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II 


drab  or  crimson  coats  and  embroidered 
waistcoats.  In  the  American  escort  was 
the  ancient  company  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's Foot-Guard,  resplendent  in  scarlet 
and  black,  which  were  contrasted  with 
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buff  breeches  and  waistcoats,  tall  bear-skin 
hats  completing  what  the  poets  of  that 
period  would  have  called  their  “horrid 
front.”  Then  Washington  and  Rocliam- 
beau  dismounted,  and  coming  forward  into 
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the  open  central  space,  met  and  shook 
hands  for  the  two  peoples  whom  they  rep- 
resented. 

Once  this  same  square  went  by  the  name 
of  “Meeting-house  Yard.”  The  church 
stood  on  one  side  of  it,  and  at  other  points 
on  its  boundary  were  the  scene  of  the 
weekly  market,  the  stocks  and  pillory,  the 
jail,  and  the  slave  pen.  That  was  be- 
fore the  pen  had  been  raised  against  slav- 
ery, and  Mi's.  Stowe  was  not  then  a resi- 
dent of  Hartford.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
meeting-house  stands  to-day  its  lineal 
descendant,  the  Centre  Congregational 
Church— a broad-faced  edifice  painted  a 
cream-custard  tint,  aud  displaying  a row 
of  slender  pillars  in  front,  which  feature 
seems  to  have  pleased  the  builders,  for  they 
repeated  it  by  putting  pillars  around  the 
spire  quite  high  up.  Behind  the  church, 


and  protected  by  a wall  with  a rusty  iron 
gate,  lies  the  ancient  grave-yard,  a quaint 
and  melancholy  spot  containing  the  tomb- 
stones of  early  inhabitants,  adorned  with 
what  appear  to  be  owls’  heads,  but  on  con- 
sideration must  be  construed  as  angels. 
Under  two  brown-stone  slabs  raised  on 
little  legs  like  children’s  dining-tables  the 
first  two  pastors  are  buried,  those  who  led 
their  flock  from  Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut — Thomas 
Hoolser,whom  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Mag- 
nalia  called  “the  light  of  the  Western 
churches,”  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone. 
It  was  at  the  wish  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  born  in  Hertford,  England,  that  the 
plantation  was  called  Hartford;  and  the 
Saxon  name,  meaning  “hart's  ford,”  was 
as  applicable  here  as  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  doubtless  the  New  World  river 
too  had  been  crossed  at  this  spot  by  many 
a herd  of  wild  deer.  The  epitaph  cut  upon 
the  stone  above  his  resting-place  declares 
that 

“Errors  corrupt,  by  sinewous  dispute, 

He  did  oppugne,  and  clearly  them  confute. 

Above  all  things  he  Christ  his  Lord  preferred. 

Hartford,  thy  richest  jewel’s  here  interred.” 

Quite  forgotten  now  is  all  that  “sinewous 
dispute”  which  so  endeared  Mr.  Stone  to 
our  controversial  forefathers,  unless  by 
professors  in  the  Congregational  Theo- 
logical Institute  up  on  the  hill  yonder; 
but  his  memory  has  found  a surer  foot- 
hold in  its  connection  with  the  municipal 
name. 

To  this  church  the  Governor  of  the 
State  used  to  repair,  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion, at  the  head  of  a solemn  procession, 
to  begin  his  term  of  office  with  divine 
service.  The  next  evening  occurred  the 
great  “election  ball,”  followed  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday  by  another  ball  more  se- 
lect in  character.  The  whole  week,  in 
fact,  was  kept  as  a holiday,  and  it  made  a, 
useful  vacation  and  festival-time  for  peo- 
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pie  who,  swayed  by  their  scruples  against  pens,  is  the  site  of  a tavern  where  anoth- 
everytliing  sanctioned  by  the  Anglican  er  element  of  former  social  life  used  to 
Church,  refused  to  observe  Christmas,  centre,  namely,  the  Seven -copper  Club, 
During  this  little  space  everybody  was  which  met  there  in  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
hilarious;  families  made  it  an  occasion  riod  to  talk  news  or  gossip  and  drink  a 
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for  exchanging  visits,  and  kept  open 
house,  with  “election  cake”  ready  for  their 
callers.  In  our  time  the  cake  appears  to 
precede  the  election,  and  takes  the  form 
of  paid  tax  bills  or  some  other  gentle  in- 
ducement to  the  free  and  unprejudiced 
citizen  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  fa- 
vors him ; but  the  old-fashioned  plan  was 
for  the  citizen  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
he  favored,  and  then  eat  cake  impartially. 
Almost  opposite  the  church,  as  it  hap- 
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half-mug  of  flip,  the  price  of  which  was 
exactly  seven  coppers.  Prohibitory  legis- 
lation was  hardly  needed,  for  the  land- 
lord, Moses  Butler,  was  a law  unto  the 
members:  he  never-  allowed  them  more 
than  one  half- mug  apiece,  and  sent  them 
home  promptly  at  nine,  with  the  bluff  ad- 
monition, “It  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  go 
back  to  your  families  that  are  waiting  for 
you.” 

I do  not  find  that  the  solid  household- 
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in  or  sort  of  club  has  ever  taken  root  very 
widely  in  Hartford,  but  there  has  been 
in  existence  for  about  a dozen  years  past 
a very  agreeable  club  of  less  than  a hun- 
dred gentlemen,  quite  unlike  the  ancient 
and  humble  Seven  - copper,  I imagine. 
It  borrows  its  appellation  from  the  city 
itself;  its  membership  is  chiefly  commer- 
cial and  professional,  under  the  presidency 
of  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  formerly 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  it  occupies 
a roomy  old  mansion  on  Pleasant  Street, 
which  is  itself  a fine  relic  of  the  first 
post-colonial  epoch,  for  the  sidewalks  are 
lined  with  trees,  and  behind  them  the 
houses  rise  sedate  and  prosperous  of  as- 
pect, with  gardens  that  are  not  above 
nurturing  a little  fruit.  The  crime  of  ar- 
boricide  is  of  recent  development,  com- 
paratively, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  wTill  be 
suppressed.  Inside  the  abode  of  the  Hart- 
ford Club  one  encounters  the  elegance 
that  is  inherent  in  simplicity  and  reason- 


ableness of  arrangement.  The  rooms  bear 
the  stamp  of  a former  squirearchy  aud  a 
commercial  gentry,  if  one  may  make  the 
phrase,  which  were  intelligent  and  re- 
fined ; all  is  of  the  past  here,  except  the 
convenient  contrivances  and  the  quiet 
Morrisian  decoration.  In  summer  the 
members  may  pass  out  at  the  glass  doors 
of  the  dining-room  to  a broad  veranda 
overlooking  the  garden,  and  there  dinners 
are  served  under  cover  of  a roof  and  an 
awning  curtain.  A line  of  low  buildings, 
the  “offices”  of  the  old  mansion,  runs 
along  one  side  of  the  grassy  inclosure,  for  it 
was  a house  of  some  grandeur  in  its  day. 
Mr.  David  Watkinson,  to  whom  it  last  be- 
longed, founded  a library,  the  windows  of 
wdiich  look  across  the  yard  in  neighborly 
fashion  at  the  club;  and  connected  with 
this  library  is  the  granite  bulk  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atlienmum,  occupying  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  the  house  of 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  a descendant  of  the 
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Charter  Oak  Wadsworth,  Colonel  Jere- 
miah. Washington  used  to  come  to  that 
house  when  he  visited  Hartford,  and  the 
exact  room  in  which  be  reposed  would,  if 
it  had  not  disappeared,  be  still  pointed  out, 
for  Washington,  like  other  great  historic 
personages,  seems  to  have  been  an  indus- 
trious and  ubiquitous  sleeper. 


aspect,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly 
modern.  4 4 Meeting  - house  Yard”  and 
Main  Street  are  now  hedged  in  by  lofty 
insurance  buildings,  hotels,  newspaper 
offices,  “New  York  Stores,”  “Boston  Ba- 
zars,” and  other  shops.  A little  to  the 
north  is  a well-devised  building  of  brown 
stone,  with  good  carving  about  the  doors, 
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It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  a fantastic  gargoyle  or  two  at  the  roof, 
that  these  reminiscences  of  antiquity  col-  and  a pointed  red-tiled  tower  on  one  cor- 
or  the  aspect  of  the  city  perceptibly ; the  ner — an  encouraging  example  of  the  pic- 
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turesque  in  a structure  wholly  designed 
for  business  purposes.  But  the  square 
itself  is  filled  up  by  the  Post-office  — a 
Mullett  monstrosity  of  the  tasteless  order 
which  we  may  call  the  Federal ; and  there 
also  stands  the  old  State-house,  now  a 
City-hall,  of  no  special  order,  but  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  little  urns  placed  upon 
the  cornice  balustrades,  and  the  obsolete 
cupola.  The  State  government  has  now 
transferred  itself  to  a more  fitting  habita- 
tion in  the  new  Capitol,  built  within  the 
bounds  of  Bushnell  Park,  and — what  is 
more  remarkable — within  the  appropria- 
tion. No  suspicion  of  jobbery  tarnishes 
the  brilliant  effect  of  this  beautiful  piece 
of  architecture.  The  only  bad  feature 
about  it  is  the  enormously  tall,  rather 
spindling,  twelve-sided  drum  that  lifts  the 


gilded  dome  to  a height  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  harmonious  growth  of  blue  and  white 
marble  in  the  main  building,  with  its 
pointed  windows  and  slated  pavilions, 
suggesting  in  a modified  way  the  great 
municipal  halls  of  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  this  addition  lifts  a giraffe-like 
neck  toward  the  sky;  and  even  a large 
broad  dome  occupying  the  middle  space, 
though  it  would  have  looked  better,  must 
have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest. 
The  interior,  nevertheless,  abounds  in 
good  qualities.  Convenient,  spacious, 
well-lighted,  having  the  air  of  ease  and 
spontaneity,  it  gives  numerous  good  vis- 
tas, varied  by  the  great  central  staircases 
and  the  airy  columned  galleries.  The 
battle  flags  of  Connecticut  are  ranged  in 
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carven  oak  cases  near  one  of  the  great 
entrances;  endless  offices  open  upon  the 
corridors  and  galleried  courts;  the  State 
library  is  ensconced  in  one  huge  apart- 
ment, and  the  Supreme  Court  in  another. 
It  is.  by-the-way,  a curious  bit  of  symbol- 
ism that  the  Supreme  Court  judges’  room 
has  its  fire-place  surrounded  with  blue 
tiles  illustrating  Scripture  subjects,  while 
the  tiles  in  the  room  devoted  to  counsel 
depict  scenes  from  fairy  tales.  The  Rep- 
resentatives are  accommodated  in  a rich 
and  sober  chamber  with  stained -glass 
windows;  it  is  about  as  large,  but  much 
less  stuffy,  and  to  my  mind  much  more 
beautiful,  than  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. Near  the  Speaker’s  dais  is  an  unob- 
trusive but  huge  thermometer,  by  which, 
I suppose,  the  heat  of  debate  may  be  mea- 
sured. The  Senate  of  twenty-one  has  an- 
other lordly  hall  to  itself,  where  there  is 
provided  for  the  President  of  that  body  a 
large  chair  made  out  of  wood  from  the 
Charter  Oak,  richly  carved  with  leaf  and 
acorn.  Both  these  legislative  halls  are 
carried  out  with  an  excellent  appreciation 
of  what  is  fittest  for  their  purpose  in  the 
resources  of  art  as  applied  to  decoration ; 
the  natural  grain  and  color  of  the  woods 
— oak,  ash,  and  walnut — combine  with  the 
subdued  tones  and  good  ornament  of  the 
walls  to  make  a refreshing  environment 
worthy  of  republican  ideals  and  much 
above  republican  practice. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  Capitol  are 
haunted  by  birds, and  provided  with  niches 
for  statues  of  Connecticut  worthies,  two 
of  which  are  already  occupied  by  Oliver 
Wolcottand  Roger  Sherman ; and  between 
these  a marble  image  of  the  Charter  Oak 
spreads  its  branches.  Have  we  not  all 
learned  the  legend  of  that  venerable  tree 
in  our  histories  at  school  ? It  seems  al- 
most to  require  setting  down  as  a distinct 
species  in  botanical  text -books;  but  in 
Hartford  it  becomes  like  the  ash-tree  of 


Norse  mythology,  like  Ygdrasil,  which 
upheld  the  whole  universe.  In  spite  of 
historical  skeptics,  the  legend  still  holds 
that  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came,  in 
1687,  to  reclaim  the  liberal  charter  which 
Charles  II.  had  himself  granted,  but  now 
wanted  to  revoke,  the  lights  at  the  even- 
ing council-board  were  suddenly  put  out, 
and  that  in  the  darkness  Colonel  Wads- 
worth did  actually  carry  off  the  document 
and  hide  it  in  the  hollow  oak  that  stood 
before  Mr.  Secretary  Wyllys’s  house.  It 
is  not  so  generally  remembered  that  this 
tree  had  been  an  object  of  great  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  before  ever  the 
colonists  came  hither.  A deputation  of 
them  waited  on  the  white  men  to  ask  that 
no  harm  be  done  the  oak,  since  it  had  long 
been  the  guide  of  their  ancestors  as  to  the 
time  for  planting  corn.  “When  the 
leaves,”  said  they,  ;<are  of  the  size  of  a 
mouse’s  ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  seed 
in  the  ground.”  Time  and  tempest  felled  it 
at  last;  but  it  blooms  here  in  marble  still ; 
its  name  is  preserved  throughout  the  city 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  divers 
stores,  shops,  and  companies;  and  a pretty 
marble  slab,  like  a grave  stone,  in  Charter 
Oak  Place  inadequately  marks  where  the 
original  flourished  until  1856.  In  Bush- 
nell  Park  (named  after  that  eminent  theo- 
logian, the  late  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  who 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  public  plea- 
sure-ground) there  is  a couple  of  Charter 
Oaks  junior,  sprung  from  its  fruit;  and 
“certified”  acorns,  possibly  taken  from 
these  younger  trees,  but  supposed  to  have 
grown  upon  the  parent,  have  been  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  at  charity  fairs. 
Across  the  Connecticut,  leading  to  East 
Hartford,  stretches  a covered  bridge  one 
thousand  feet  long,  and  taking  up  in  its 
construction  a corresponding  quantity  of 
timber.  Mark  Twain,  showing  some 
friends  about,  told  them  that  bridge  also 
was  built  of  wood  from  the  Charter  Oak. 
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Not  far  from  the  Capitol  is  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument,  which  takes  the 
unique  form  of  a memorial  arch  spanning1 
the  southern  end  of  an  old  stone  bridge, 
which  leads  into  the  City  Park  at  the  foot 
of  Ford  Street.  The  architect,  Mr.  George 
Keller,  also  designed  the  Buffalo  Soldiers’ 
Monument.  The  arch  is  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  springs  from  two  massive  round  tow- 
ers, each  of  which  is  sixty-seven  feet  in 
circumference  and  sixty  feet  high,  termi- 
nating in  a conical  roof.  Above  the  arch- 
way, about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
frieze  of  sculpture  175  feet  in  length  and 
6 feet  6 inches  in  breadth  runs  around  the 
monument.  “The  towers,”  says  the  Hart- 
ford Courant , “seem  like  two  huge  senti- 
nels guarding  the  bridge,  or  mighty  stand- 
ard-beard’s holding  aloft  a noble  banner 
on  which  is  emblazoned  the  deeds  of  the 
men  of  Hartford  who  died  for  their  coun- 
try on  land  and  sea  in  the  war  which  kept 
the  Union  whole.”  Circular  stairs  inside 
the  towers  lead  to  the  rampart  or  gallery 


at  the  top  of  the  monument,  overlooking 
the  park,  and  protected  by  a parapet  which 
has  the  seal  of  Hartford  carved  on  its  face. 

It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  Mr.  Clem- 
ens— or,  as  we  all  now  prefer  to  call  him, 
Mark  Twain — came  to  Hartford  to  live; 
and  he  has  built  for  himself  there  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  houses,  in  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  city,  just  where  it  ceases  to  be 
visible  as  city  at  all,  and  merges  into  roll- 
ing hill  and  dale.  A large  structure,  ir- 
regular in  outline,  made  of  red  and  brown 
brick  in  fantastic  courses,  it  stands  on 
Farmington  Avenue,  upon  a knoll  well 
back  from  the  street,  with  a grove  of  beech- 
es and  oaks  and  other  trees  of  good  de- 
portment clustering  around  two  sides. 
The  shade  and  flicker  of  these  trees  lend 
their  fascination  to  a spacious  ombra  at 
the  rear,  completely  hidden  from  the  thor- 
oughfare, and  affording  good  opportunity 
for  open-air  suppers  in  the  evenings  of 
early  summer.  In-doors  and  out  doors 
mingle  on  the  friendliest  terms,  one  may 
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say,  throughout  the  interior.  There  is  no 
room  that  has  not  some  charming  pros- 
pect. The  library,  which  appears  to  be 
the  favorite  of  the  household,  is  closed  at 
one  end  by  a conservatory,  but  one  deep- 
recessed  bay-window  reveals  an  exquisite 


glimpse,  through  the  trees  close  by,  of  a 
little  winding  stream  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
bank.  This  stream  is  Park  River,  which 
wanders  from  here  down  to  the  Capitol  cir- 
cuitously, and  in  its  wanderings  has  lost 
the  pretty  name  which  the  Puritan  colo- 
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nists  gave  it.  They  called  it  the  Riveret. 
The  Riveret  is  bordered  by  low  meadows 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  sharp  acclivity 
with  its  fair  woodland  on  the  other. 
Within  this  woodland,  which  is  not  cross- 
ed by  either  fence  or  hedge,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  villas  ; among  them,  not  far 
distant,  the  picturesque,  gabled  house  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  plot  of 
cultivated  ground  which,  in  My  Summer 
in  a Garden , the  author  so  generously 
annexed  to  the  open  common  of  Ameri- 
can humor,  was  attached  to  his  former 
home,  near  by.  There  also  was  the  hearth 
from  the  glow  of  which  came  the  inspira- 
tion for  Back  log  Studies . Before  its 
cheerful  light  Mr.  Warner’s  friends  used 
to  gather  of  snowy  nights,  enjoying  the 
crackle  of  the  blazing  wood,  and  the  flashes 
of  wit  that  sparkled  there;  Mark  Twain 
and  their  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell, 
and  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull — the  only 
man  extant  who  can  read  Eliot’s  Indian 
Bible — with  others  not  less  endeared  to 
the  circle  because  they  are  not  public  per- 
sonages; and  perhaps  a visiting  brother 
author,  Howells  from  Cambridge,  or  Sted- 
man  from  New  York,  or  Sanborn  from 


Concord,  all  centring  about  the  quiet, 
thoughtful-looking  host,  with  his  rather 
pallid  face,  and  his  hair  and  beard  strewn 
with  snow  that  will  not  melt  even  before 
his  own  geniality. 

The  new  house  is  charming  in  all  its 
appointments,  and  especially  rich  in  bric- 
a-brac,  much  of  it  Oriental,  collected  by 
the  owner  during  his  several  tours  in  Eu- 
rope, the  East,  and  Africa.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  represents  a corner 
of  one  end  of  the  music-room.  The  side- 
board is  of  mahogany,  and  over  it  hangs 
a painting,  “The  Martyrdom  of  Santa 
Barbara,”  by  Vasquez,  a contemporary, 
perhaps  pupil,  of  Velasquez,  painted  about 
1540  for  a convent  at  Bogota,  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  has  been  until  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  picture  has  a curious 
heavy  frame  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  mass- 
es of  tortoise-shell.  The  mantel-piece  is 
unique.  It  is  made  of  Saracenic  tiles 
framed  in  California  redwood.  Most  of 
the  tiles  are  wall  tiles  from  ancient  houses 
in  Damascus  and  Cairo,  one  from  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  in  Jerusalem,  and  some 
small  ones  at  the  side  from  the  pavement 
of  the  courts  in  the  Alhambra.  The  tiles 
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are  blues  and  greens,  in  arabesques  and 
conventionalized  flower  patterns,  one  with 
a legend  in  Arabic  declaring  the  unity  of 
God.  On  top  of  the  mantel-piece  stands 
a large  Knight  of  Malta  vase,  majolica, 
probably  of  Abrazzi  make.  At  Malta  it 
was  customary  to  mould  such  a jar  on  the 
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a study  at  home,  he  nevertheless  every 
week-day  when  he  is  at  home  trudges 
down  into  the  city  to  the  office,  a mile 
and  a half  away,  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
— to  get  the  true  local  flavor  pronounce 
“currant” — of  which  he  is  an  editor  and 
part  owner.  There  he  enters  another 


CHARLES  DCDLEY  WARNER. 
From  drawing  by  F Dielman. 


election  of  a Grand  Master  of  the  order. 
This  was  made  for  Adrianolle  Vegnian- 
cort,  elected  1690,  and  has  his  portrait  on 
one  side  and  coat-of-arms  on  the  other. 
Its  companion  was  made  for  Fra  Raimon- 
do  Perellos,  elected  1697. 

Although  Mr.  Warner  of  course  has 
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apartment  consecrated  to  the  pen ; cheer- 
ful, sunny,  hung  with  photographs  of  Old 
World  architecture,  but  provided  with  a 
large  writing-table,  on  which  are  the  par- 
aphernalia of  practical  newspaper  labor, 
and  there,  too,  he  remains  for  several 
hours,  studying  the  news  of  the  world. 
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and  writing  editorials  which  surprise 
even  his  old  associates  by  their  wide  range 
and  the  familiarity  they  evince  with  ques- 
tions of  trade,  politics,  literature,  and  for- 
eign affairs.  Those  who  know  what  writ- 
ing as  a profession  really  means  will  un- 
derstand the  kind  of  ability  and  industry 
required  to  sustain  this  steady  journalistic 
duty,  simultaneously  with  the  production 
of  books  and  frequent  contributions  to 
the  magazines,  and  they  will  not  wonder 
that  Mr.  Warner  should  now  and  then 
have  to  travel  for  health’s  sake.  But  he 
always  brings  back  from  his  journeys  so 
much  of  new  acquisition  that  the  literary 
impulse  is  quickened  into  fresh  activity. 

Near  by,  in  a slate-colored  cottage  of 
moderate  size,  lives  the  famous  author  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin . The  atmosphere 
within-doors  is  that  of  literary  New  Eng- 
land twenty-five  years  ago:  the  Ameri- 
can Renascence  has  not  yet  invaded  these 
rooms,  so  conspicuously  neat  and  com- 
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fortable,  yet  with  a kind  of  moral  recti- 
tude in  their  comfort.  The  library  is  also 
a sitting-room,  where  a glowing  coal  fire 
burned  on  the  chilly  autumn  day  when  I 
was  admitted  there ; and  in  the  wall  spaces 
between  the  windows  were  placed  tall  pan- 
els painted  with  flowers,  and  terminating 
above  in  points  that  gave  them  a half-ec- 
clesiastical air,  as  if  they  were  tables  of 
the  law. 

“Is  this  your  study  ?”  I asked. 

“I  have  no  particular  study,”  said  the 
authoress,  “and  I have  not  written  much 
lately;  but  if  I were  to  begin,  I should  be 
as  likely  to  write  here  as  anywhere.” 

Thus  easily  and  informally  she  treats 
the  genius  that  has  given  her  a world- 
wide celebrity;  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
about  her  manner  or  in  her  surroundings 
to  indicate  a consciousness  of  the  extraor- 
dinary power  which  endowed  her  first 
book  with  an  influence  that  lias  never 
been  paralleled.  A very  quiet  little  lady. 
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plainly  attired,  and  apt  during  conversa- 
tion to  become  abstracted  — a life-long 
habit  of  reverie  which  has  enabled  her  to 
think  out  her  designs  and  carry  on  com- 
position in  the  midst  of  those  interrup- 
tions to  most  writers  unbearable — a lady 
quiet  and  undemonstrative, with  immense 
determination  and  character  revealed  in 
her  face  when  seen  at  certain  angles,  but 
witli  an  equally  natural  gentleness  and 
benignity ; this  is  what  one  sees  to-day  on 
meeting  Mrs.  Stowe.  She  gives  the  im- 
pression of  one  who  wielded  large  wea- 
pons because  Providence  put  them  into  her 
hands  to  right  a great  wrong,  and  not 
with  any  joy  in  the  suffering  and  harm 

that  must  come 
with  the  good 
gained.  She 
appears  the 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
From  a drawing  by  J.  W.  Alexander. 


wife,  the  mother, 
the  grandmother, 
living  in  her  domes- 
tic interests,  rather  than  the  woman  distin- 
guished in  national  history  and  literature. 
We  talked  on  personal  topics,  and  while 
this  was  going  forward  Professor  Stowe 
came  in  from  a walk,  with  a tall  stick  in 
his  hand,  which  he  grasped  as  a support 
in  the  middle.  It  was  like  a pilgrim’s 
staff,  and  completed  the  suggestion  of  pre- 
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sent  and  militant  religion  that  somehow 
pervaded  the  whole  spot.  The  conversa- 
tion now  passed  easily  to  questions  of 
faith,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  manifested  a strong 
interest  in  the  old  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
qualities  of  belief.  To  me  it  seems  regret- 
table that  the  physiognomy  of  a person  oc- 
cupying so  remarkable  a position  should 
not  be  carefully  recorded  in  all  its  stages 
of  development,  since  a distinctive  face 
increases  its  sum  of  meaning  with  the 
years;  but  I learned  that  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
not  submitted  herself  to  the  arts  of  the 
photographer  for  a long  time,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  was  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  portrait  painted  by  Richmond  in 
1852  was  the  only  one  worthy  of  perpetu- 
ation. “That,”  said  he,  referring  to  it, 

“ is  the  way  she  will  look  at  the  resurrec- 
tion.” I confess  that  if  the  resurrection 
were  to  preserve  the  mild  womanly  matu- 
rity of  her  features  as  they  are  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  I should  find  no  fault  with 
its  process. 

The  material  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  abode,  as  perhaps  I 
have  hinted,  gives  little 
intimation  of  the  part 
which  its  occupant 
has  played ; but  in  the 
small  entrance  hall 
stands  a plain  low 
cupboard,  which,  on 
being  opened  to  the 
favored  visitor,  dis- 
played two  rows  of 
massive  volumes  — a 
dozen  on  each  shelf — 
containing  a petition  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  signed  by  half  a 
million  women,  and  offered 
to  Congress  as  a result  of 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  agitation.  In 
a corner  of  the  parlor,  too, 
there  is  a closed  beaufet  well 
stocked  with  editions  of  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin , and  others 
of  the  authoress’s  works,  in  several  foreign 
languages:  an  impressive  collection,  cer- 
tainly, and  one  which  has  served  a second- 
ary purpose,  for  it  lias  been  duplicated  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  there  used  as 
the  means  of  curious  studies  in  compara- 
tive philology.  Since  her  husband’s  with- 
drawal from  his  professorship  at  Andover, 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  spent  her  time  in  these  sim- 
ple surroundings,  leading  a retired  life,  and 
going  in  winter  to  Florida,  where  she  finds 
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refuge  among  her  orange  groves,  in  a 
town  which  bears  the  fragrant  name  of 
Mandarin.  She  was  drawn  to  Hartford 
partly  by  its  general  charm,  and  in  part 
through  associations  which  her  sister  had 
given  the  place  by  establishing  there  the 
Female  Seminary.  Speaking  of  the  length 
of  her  residence  here,  she  said,  “I  don't 
remember  when  I came;  I do  not  live  by 
years.”  This  being  repeated  to  Mark 
Twain,  “I  wish,”  he  instantly  observed, 
“the  tax-collector  would  adopt  that  prin- 
ciple.” One  most  agreeable  memory  will 
long  remain  with  me,  of  an  evening  spent 
in  Mrs.  Stowe's  company  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens.  Among  other 
things  there  was  after-dinner  talk  of  the 
days  preceding  the  war,  and  of  the  “un- 


derground railroad'’  for  escaping  slaves, 
and  the  strange  adventures  therewith  con- 
nected. Mrs.  Stowe  gave  her  reminis- 
cences of  exciting  incidents  in  her  life  on 
the  Ohio  border  at  that  time,  and  told  of 
the  frightful  letters  she  received  from  the 
South  after  publishing  her  great  novel. 
These  anonymous  screeds  voiced,  no  doubt, 
the  worst  element  there,  and  teemed  with 
threats  and  abuse  that  now,  happily,  would 
not  be  offered  by  even  the  most  wanton 
survivor  of  the  fire-eaters.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  extremes  to  which  these  mis- 
sives proceeded,  Mrs.  Stowe  mentioned  that 
one  of  them,  duly  forwarded  to  her  by 
United  States  mail,  inclosed  a negro's 
ear!  It  was  inevitable  that  we  who  list- 
ened should  meditate  upon  the  marvellous 
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change  that  had  been  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  Union  within  twenty  years, 
and  one  gentleman  who  was  present  said 
to  another,  aside,  as  emphasizing  the  ex- 
tent of  that  change,  “To  think  that  I, 
who  can  remember  when  a Boston  mob 
tried  to  hang  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
should  have  lived  to  see  twenty  respecta- 
ble free  negroes  asleep  at  his  funeral!” 
It  was  a frivolous  remark,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  only  the  light  mask  of  a sincere  re- 
spect for  the  prodigious  feat  so  largely 
prompted  by  the  pen  of  the  demure  lady 
who  had  just  been  speaking  with  us.  Ex- 
tremely interesting,  also,  was  the  eager 
force  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe  related  one 
or  two  stories  of  later  date  on  other 
themes  that  had  presented  themselves  to 
her  as  deserving  literary  treatment.  It 
showed  that  the  narrative  instinct  was 
deeply  ingrained  in  her,  and  had  not  lost 
its  vigor  even  after  so  long  an  exertion  as 
she  has  given  it.  Yet  her  presence,  tem- 
perament, and  conversation  confirmed  the 
theory  one  is  likely  to  form  in  reading  her 
books,  that  her  imagination  acts  insepara- 
bly with  the  moral  sense. 

It  is  a convenient  thing  to  have  the  an- 
tipodes anchored  just  around  the  corner. 
A few  steps  only  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  brings 
you  to  Mr.  Clemens’s  house,  and  still  few- 
er, if  you  take  the  short-cut  through  the 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  by  which  brief  trans- 
it you  pass  from  old  New  England  to  mod- 
ern America — from  the  plain  quarters  of 
ethical  fiction  to  the  luxurious  abode  of 
the  most  Western. of  humorists.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace,  however,  the  essen- 
tial kinship  between  Sam  Lawson  of  Old- 
town  Folks  and  the  equally  quaint  and 
shrewd  but  more  expansive  drollery  of 
Mark  Twain;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  see  much  of  this  author  in  pri- 
vate discover  in  him  a fund  of  serious  re- 
flection and  of  keen  observation  upon 
many  subjects  that  gives  him  another 
element  in  common  with  his  neighbor. 
The  literary  group  in  this  neighborhood 
do  not  seem  to  fancy  giving  names  to  their 
houses:  they  are  content  with  the  arith- 
metical designation.  “No,  my  house  has 
not  got  any  name,”  said  Mr.  Clemens,  in 
answer  to  a question.  “ It  has  a number, 
but  I have  never  been  able  to  remember 
what  it  is.”  No  number,  in  fact,  appears 
on  gate  or  door;  but  the  chances  are  that 
if  a stranger  were  to  step  into  any  shop 
on  the  business  streets  he  could  at  once 
obtain  an  accurate  direction  to  the  spot. 
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And  a charming  haunt  it  is,  with  its  wide 
hall,  finished  in  dark  wood  under  a pan- 
elled ceiling,  and  full  of  easy-chairs,  rugs, 
cushions,  and  carved  furniture  that  instant- 
ly invite  the  guest  to  lounge  in  front  of 
the  big  fire-place.  But  it  is  a house  made 
for  hospitality,  and  one  can  not  stop  at 
that  point.  Over  the  fire-place,  through 
a large  plate-glass  suggesting  Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures, a glimpse  is  had  of  the  drawing- 
room, luminous  with  white  and  silver  and 
pale  blue;  and  on  another  side,  between  a 
broad  flight  of  stairs  and  a chiselled  Gi- 
nevra  chest  drawn  against  the  wall,  the  al- 
ways open  library  door  attracts  one’s  steps. 
There  is  more  dark  wood- work  in  the  libra- 
ry, including  a very  elaborate  panel  rising 
above  the  mantel  to  the  ceiling.  This  was 
brought  from  abroad,  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  house  are  other  pieces  representing 
the  spoils  of  European  tours;  one  in  par- 
ticular I recall,  covered  with  garlands  and 
with  plump  cherubs  that  spring  forth  in 
plastic  rotundity,  and  clamber  along  the 
edges.  But  it  adds  to  the  pleasurableness 
of  the  home  that  all  the  cherubs  in  it  are 
not  carved.  A genial  atmosphere,  too, 
pervades  the  house,  which  is  warmed  by 
wood  fires,  a furnace,  and  the  author’s  im- 
mense circulation.  One  would  naturally 
in  such  a place  expect  to  find  some  per- 
fection of  a study,  a literary  work-room, 
and  that  has  indeed  been  provided,  but  the 
unconventional  genius  of  the  author  could 
not  reconcile  itself  to  a surrounding  the 
charms  of  which  distracted  his  attention. 
The  study  remains,  its  deep  window  giv- 
ing a seductive  outlook  above  the  library, 
but  Mr.  Clemens  goes  elsewhere.  Point- 
ing to  a large  divan  extending  along  the 
two  sides  of  a right-angled  corner,  “That 
was  a good  idea,”  he  said,  “which  I got 
from  something  I saw  in  a Syrian  monas- 
tery ; but  I found  it  was  much  more  com- 
fortable to  lie  there  and  smoke  than  to 
stay  at  my  desk.  And  then  these  win- 
dows— I was  constantly  getting  up  to  look 
at  the  view;  and  when  one  of  our  beauti- 
ful heavy  snow-falls  came  in  winter,  I 
couldn’t  do  anything  at  all  except  gaze  at 
it.”  So  he  has  moved  still  higher  up- 
stairs into  the  billiard -room,  and  there 
writes  at  a table  placed  in  such  wise  that 
he  can  see  nothing  but  the  wall  in  front 
of  him  and  a couple  of  shelves  of  books. 
Before  adopting  this  expedient  he  had 
tried  a room  which  he  caused  to  be  fitted 
up  with  plain  pine  sheathing  on  the  upper 
floor  of  his  stable;  but  that  had  serious 
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disadvantages,  and  even  the  billiard-room 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  in  some 
emergencies,  he  has  latterly  resorted  to 
hiring  an  office  in  a commercial  building 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

“About  four  months  in  the  year,”  said 
he,  “is  the  time  when  I expect  to  do  my 
work,  during  the  summer  vacation,  when 
I am  off  on  the  farm  at  Elmira.  Yes,” 
he  continued,  when  I expressed  surprise, 

4 4 1 can  write  better  in  hot  weather.  And, 
besides,  I must  be  free  from  all  other  in- 
terests and  occupations.  I find  it  neces- 
sary, when  I have  begun  anything,  to 
keep  steadily  at  it,  without  changing  my 
surroundings.  To  take  up  the  train  of 
ideas  after  each  day’s  writing  I must  be 
in  the  same  place  that  I began  it  in,  or 
else  it  becomes  very  difficult.” 

But  nothing,  apparently,  interrupts  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  his  humor  in  daily 
life.  It  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of 
his  books,  though  incidental  and  less  elab- 
orate. It  is  unpremeditated,  and  always 
unexpected.  He  never  takes  what  may 
be  termed  the  obvious  and  conventional 
witty  view,  yet  neither  is  there  any  strain- 
ing for  a new  form  of  jest:  the  novelty 
comes  of  itself.  Moreover,  unlike  certain 
wits  whose  quality  is  genuine,  but  whose 
reputation  becomes  a burden  to  them,  he 
appears  to  be  indifferent  whether  he  ever 
cracks  another  joke,  and  thus  lulls  his 
companions  into  a delusive  security,  only 
to  take  them  unawares  with  some  new 
and  telling  shot.  There  is  less  exaggera- 
tion in  what  he  says  than  in  what  he 
writes;  but  the  essence  of  his  fun  lies  in 
that  same  grave  assumption  of  absurdities 
as  solid  and  reasonable  facts  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  his  works.  By  a re- 
verse process,  when  talking  to  a serious 
point,  or  narrating  some  experience  not  es- 
pecially ludicrous  in  itself,  there  is  a lin- 
gering suspicion  of  humorous  possibilities 
in  his  manner,  which,  assisted  by  the  slow, 
emphatic,  natural  drawl  of  his  speech, 
leads  one  to  accept  actual  facts  of  a pro- 
saic kind  as  delicious  absurdities.  In  fine, 
it  is  a sort  of  wizardry  that  he  exercises 
in  conversation,  stimulating  the  hearer  by 
its  quick  mutations  of  drolling  and  ear- 
nest. 

The  life  that  this  Nook  Farm  literary 
group  have  shaped  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  is  a quiet  and  retired  one. 
The  world  does  not  see  much  of  it,  though 
they  see  a good  deal  of  the  world.  The 
part  of  Hartford  where  they  live  is  on  the 
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rolling  hill  to  the  west  of  the  railroad,  laid 
out  in  broad  streets,  with  brick  houses 
embowered  in  the  trees  of  their  lavishly 
spacious  grounds;  it  is  the  main  district 
apportioned  to  residences,  in  fact,  and  a 
very  attractive  district  too.  Many  of 
these  houses  are  of  the  old  type — square 
and  bare,  with  small  rectangular  cupolas 
on  top,  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other, 
like  boxes  containing  some  mysterious 
piece  of  machinery  for  running  the  fam- 
ily affairs;  but  they  look  eminently  com- 
fortable, and  at  night  you  see  their  pri- 
vate gas  lamps  in  porch  or  veranda,  at 
the  end  of  the  driveway,  throwing  out  a 
cheerful  glow.  But  the  new  architecture 
asserts  its  power  over  the  more  recent 
buildings,  and  one  begins  to  discern  how 
picturesque  even  a practical  New  England 
city  may  become  in  the  future.  Like  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  is  accused  of  having  a frigid 
social  atmosphere,  but  others  say  that  it  is 
very  warm  and  encouraging:  a thing  like 
this  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  the  New 
England  climate.  At  all  events,  the  in- 
habitants are,  I believe,  fond  of  the  usual 
gayeties  of  society ; and  although  there  is 
so  much  accumulated  wealth  among  them, 
it  is  said  that  money  has  very  little  to  do 
wTith  the  standing  of  persons  in  any  of  the 
various  circles  of  the  local  world.  A com- 
mendable sentiment  of  democracy  seems 
to  prevail,  and  there  is  little  tendency  to 
ostentation.  That  particular  circle  which 
takes  the  Nook  Farm  group  within  its 
compass  has  a fondness  for  amusement 
clubs — the  Surprise  Party  and  the  As  You 
Like  It,  two  of  these  organizations  have 
been  named — consisting  of  about  twenty 
members,  that  meet  fortnightly  at  each 
other’s  houses,  and  bring  guests  to  about 
twice  their  own  number.  There  is  also  a 
large  theatre  in  the  city,  where  most  of 
the  notable  actors  playing  in  New  York 
and  Boston  give  performances  in  passing. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  as  it 
chanced,  I was  taken  to  the  Monday  Club, 
to  which  Warner  and  Mark  Twain  both 
belong;  so,  too,  does  their  friend  General 
Hawley,  who,  after  being  a lawyer,  a jour- 
nalist, a military  leader,  a Governor,  is 
now  a Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
continues  his  editorial  connection.  Of 
him  it  is  related  that,  wrhen  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  first  call  was  issued  for  volun- 
teers, he  made  several  attempts  to  write  an 
adequate  editorial  sustaining  the  call ; then 
suddenly  throwing  down  his  pen,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  associates,  44  Boys,  I’m  going 
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to  do  the  fighting  for  this  office ; you 
must  run  the  paper.”  Forthwith  he  went 
out  and  enlisted,  and  now  enjoys  the  hon- 
or of  having  been  the  first  volunteer  from 
Connecticut.  At  the  Monday  Club  was 
present  another  distinguished  officer,  Gen- 
eral William  B.  Franklin,  who  command- 
ed a corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
We  had,  besides,  an  ex-mayor  of  Hartford, 
a professor  of  Trinity  College,  two  Congre- 
gational ministers,  a second  journalist,  the 
State  Attorney,  and  two  other  members. 
I am  particular  in  this  enumeration  be- 
cause the  whole  thing  was  so  significant. 
Here  were  these  gentlemen,  busy  citizens 
of  a small  city,  representatives  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  “ the  great  middle- 
class  public  of  America,”  coming  together 
quite  informally  to  exchange  views — on 
what  subject  ? Of  all  things  the  least  like- 
ly to  occur  to  an  uninformed  observer  like 
Mr.  Arnold,  the  subject  was  England  in 
Egypt.  There  was  no  regular  debate,  but 
each  person  spoke  in  order,  setting  forth 
his  opinions  in  few  words  or  many,  with 
occasional  breaks  of  dialogue  as  the  mood 
prompted.  Two  or  three  had  been  in 
Egypt,  and  had  made  observation  for  them- 
selves. The  rest  had  read  and  thought. 
What  was  interesting  was  the  amount  of 
careful  knowledge  and  reflection  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a half; 
the  Eastern  question  and  possible  policies 
affecting  it  were  treated  as  comprehensive- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  matter  of  home  pol- 
itics, instead  of  something  as  remote  from 
our  own  affairs  as  could  well  be  chosen. 
To  an  American  this  is  not  a startling 
phenomenon.  Why  should  it  be?  But 
it  is  a good  illustration  of  what  goes  on  in 
those  smaller  cities  and  towns  concerning 
which  there  has  of  late  been  discussion 
with  foreigners  who  insist  upon  knowing 
all  about  them  by  intuition. 

Alert  intelligence  and  varied  activity 
have  always  characterized  Hartford,  and  a 
local  vein  of  literature  is  traceable  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  down.  Here 
that  group  of  writers  assembled  who  made 
a reputation  under  the  name  of  the  Hart- 
ford Wits:  John  Trumbull,  author  of 
“ McFingal,”  the  ponderous  mock-heroic 
poem  of  the  war  of  Independence;  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  who  produced  an  epic  on 
“The  Conquest  of  Canaan”;  and  Joel 
Barlow,  whose  “ Columbiad”  has  success- 
fully resisted  the  author’s  attempt  to  in- 
stall it  among  the  world’s  classics.  Less- 
er lights,  who  co-operated  with  these  in 
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satirical  effusions  that  had  a political 
value,  were  Lemuel  Hopkins,  David  Hum- 
phreys, and  Richard  Alsop.  The  house  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney  is  still  standing,  and  her 
bust  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  His- 
torical Society;  it  has  a serene  expression, 
as  if  the  original  had  never  suffered  from 
that  infliction  which  her  poems  imposed 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  Noah 
Webster  lived,  thought  out  his  impossible 
etymologies,  and  compiled  his  dictionary. 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  who  employed  Hawthorne 
in  his  early  days  to  write  the  “ Peter  Par- 
ley” geography,  and  then  published  it  as 
his  own,  was  a resident  of  Hartford;  so 
was  the  disappointed  poet  James  Percival. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  who  so  immor- 
tally sang  John  Brown,  and  has  given  us 
the  best  book  of  criticism  upon  the  Victori- 
an poets,  came  from  Hartford ; and  one  of 
its  later  representatives  in  current  litera- 
ture is  Mr.  Bishop,  the  new  novelist.  The 
town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arsenals 
for  future  authors  in  its  several  libraries, 
which  have  made  a sort  of  treaty  with  one 
another  to  follow  out  special  lines,  in  order 
not  to  conflict.  The  Hartford  is  a popu- 
lar subscription  concern,  which  supplies 
the  reading  immediately  in  demand ; the 
State  library  at  the  Capitol  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  law,  in  which  its  collections  are 
peculiarly  complete,  including  many  rari- 
ties. At  Trinity  College  the  library  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  classics;  the  Theological 
Institute  embraces  religious  and  archaeo- 
logical works;  and  the  Watkinson  gives 
its  attention  more  to  general  literature  of 
a standard  sort.  The  Historical  Society, 
too,  has  a special  accumulation  of  its  own. 
Together,  they  contain  something  over  a 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  In  artistic 
development  the  city  has  not  been  so  for- 
ward. The  Wadsworth  Athenseum  (in 
the  same  building  with  which  are  the 
Hartford,  the  Watkinson,  and  the  Histor- 
ical libraries)  contains  a few  old  pictures; 
among  them  some  interesting  landscapes 
by  Thomas  Cole,  and  a portrait  of  Benja- 
min West  by  Sir  Joshua;  but  the  institu- 
tion appears  to  be  lifeless.  A branch  of 
the  Decorative  Art  Society,  however,  has 
lately  been  established ; and  Hartford  has 
produced  several  painters  who  have  gained 
a good  standing : Gedney  Bunce,  the  color- 
ist, who  treats  Venetian  fishing-boats  with 
strong  poetic  feeling;  Gordon  Trumbull, 
who  is  called  one  of  the  best  American 
fish  painters ; and  the  great  landscape 
painter,  F.  E.  Church. 
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When  one  reflects  upon  the  literary  as- 
sociations of  Hartford,  and  the  number  of 
things  in  which  it  has  shown  excellence  or 
commendable  energy — on  one  side  its  hu- 
mane establishments,  including  that  where 
the  deaf-mute  children  lead  with  so  much 
good  cheer  their  life  of  silent  imagery, 
and  on  the  other  its  hum  of  factories,  pro- 
ducing all  manner  of  things,  from  paper, 
pins,  paper  barrels,  to  machinery,  revolv- 
ers, and  Gatling  guns  (the  invention  of 
a Hartford  citizen)  — one  is  led  to  ask 
what  is  the  cause  of  it  all.  Perhaps  the 
character  of  the  place  is  in  part  explained 
by  the  fact  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker’s  com- 
pany “many  were  persons  of  figure,  who 


had  lived  in  England  in  honor,  affluence, 
and  delicacy,”  but  likewise  did  not  shrink 
from  the  hardship  of  their  journey  hither 
on  foot  through  the  wilderness.  They 
knew  how  to  build  up  the  centre  of  a com- 
monwealth with  force  aud  enterprise,  as 
well  as  with  refinement ; and  their  spirit  has 
survived.  But  be  the  causes  what  they 
may,  Hartford  offers  perhaps  our  best  ex- 
ample of  what  an  American  city  may  be- 
come, when  it  is  not  too  large  for  good 
government,  when  it  avoids  stagnation, 
preserves  the  true  sentiment  of  a democ- 
racy, cares  well  for  education  and  litera- 
ture, and  has  had  two  centuries  and  a half 
of  free  and  favorable  growth. 
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AM  LAL,  of  the  cowherd  caste,  living 
in  the  village  of  Aheeria,  in  Central 
India,  followed  the  occupation  of  his  fore- 
fathers as  a professional  wolf-killer.  He 
was  a man  of  great  courage,  and  famous 
all  over  the  country  for  his  skill  in  setting 
traps,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  imi- 
tated the  voices  of  beasts  and  birds  so  well 
that  there  was  not  a single  wild  thing, 
whether  in  fur  or  in  feathers,  that  he  could 
not  decoy  to  its  death  simply  by  calling 
to  it. 

Sometimes  to  amuse  his  friends  he  would 
hide  himself  behind  a screen  of  grass  and 
leaves,  and  howl  and  whimper  like  a wolf. 
A hungry  wolf,  mistaking  him  for  one  of 
its  own  kind,  would  suddenly  slip  out  from 
the  shadows  of  the  crops,  and  stand  there 
foolishly  in  the  moonlight  looking  about 
it.  And  then  Ram  Lai  would  pretend  to 
be  a kid  that  had  seen  the  wolf  and  was 
frightened,  and  would  bleat  and  cry;  and 
the  grim  gray  beast,  thinking  itself  very 
clever  all  the  while,  would  come  stealing 
along  the  ground,  like  a shadow  itself, 
creeping  from  brush  to  brush  and  tuft  to 
tuft,  and  then  just  as  it  got  to  the  screen 
behind  which  Ram  Lai  was  bleating,  the 
ground  would  give  way  with  a crashing 
of  twigs  under  the  wolf’s  feet,  and  it 
would  go  plump  into  the  pitfall  that  was 
waiting  for  it.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would 
take  neighbors  into  the  mohwa  grove, 
and  after  they  had  all  tired  of  looking  for 
the  bear  which  he  said  was  in  it,  he  would 
quickly  walk  up  to  a particular  tree,  and 
there  sure  enough  was  Bhaloo  sitting  with 
a cluster  of  mohwa  berries  in  his  mouth. 


His  friends  said  it  was  “magic,”  and  even 
Ram  Lai  himself — for  he  was  only  a poor 
ignorant  Hindoo — had  come  to  believe  in 
his  superstitious  way  that  his  skill  was 
not  altogether  the  result  of  a life-long  expe- 
rience in  wood-craft.  For  though  he  was 
so  clever  at  killing  wild  animals  there  was 
one  beast  that  he  could  not  injure,  and 
that  was  the  old  man-eating  tiger  that 
lived  in  the  cave  on  the  Kalasungum  Hill. 
For  Ram  Lai  believed  that  the  man-eating 
tiger  was  his  own  great-great-great-grand- 
father,  and  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
tiger’s  good-will  toward  him  that  he  had 
such  luck  in  the  jungles.  So  he  would 
often  take  the  dead  bodies  of  the  beasts 
that  he  killed  and  leave  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  man-eater’s  cave  for  the 
feeble,  worthless  old  tiger  to  eat. 

Now  Ram  Lai  had  a wife  whose  name 
was  Motee,  which  means  a “pearl,”  and 
she  was  very  precious  indeed  to  him.  And 
they  had  one  child,  a boy,  called  Gunga, 
after  the  sacred  river  which  we  call  the 
Ganges. 

And  soon  after  Gunga  was  born  the 
family  priest  of  the  village  had  taken  a 
rupee  and  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  had 
blessed  each  piece,  and  had  hung  them 
round  the  necks  of  the  child  and  his  par- 
ents, saying  as  he  did  so,  “If  you  ever 
take  these  off,  bad  luck  will  follow  you 
through  thirteen  worlds.”  So  Ram  Lai 
and  Motee  were  very  careful  indeed  that 
they  and  the  boy  always  wore  them. 

Now  one  day,  when  Gunga  was  nearly 
three  years  old,  his  father  had  started  off 
to  the  neighboring  town  with  his  load  of 
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wild  beasts’  heads  and  tails  to  get  the  re- 
ward which  the  government  gave  for  kill- 
ing dangerous  animals,  and  Motee  had 
gone  down  with  the  other  women  to  the 
pond  to  wash  clothes,  and  Gunga  was  sit- 
ting playing  with  some  marigold  flowers 
under  the  banyan-tree  close  to  the  village. 

And  while  he  was  sitting  there  he  heard 
some  one  cough  behind  him,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a man,  with  a basket  filled 
with  beautiful  toys  on  his  back,  walking 
along  the  narrow  path  through  the  sugar- 
cane field;  and  the  man  sat  down  on  the 
path  and  began  to  arrange  his  toys  on  the 
ground,  and  little  Gunga  got  up  to  look  at 
them.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  up  to  the 
man,  the  man  walked  further  off,  laugh- 
ing, and  holding  out  such  a beautiful  toy 
— all  blue  and  red  and  gold — that  Gunga 
could  not  help  following  him  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  get  it.  And  then  the  man 
went  off  the  path  altogether,  and  into  the 
middle  of  the  sugar-canes.  Gunga  follow- 
ed him,  and  came  up  to  the  man,  who  gave 
him  the  pretty  toy,  and,  besides  that,  he  put 
on  him  a new  dress  and  a new  cap  and 
pretty  green  shoes  with  red  toes,  and  he 
marked  his  forehead  with  a teeka  of  yel- 
low paint  so  that  no  one  meeting  little 
Gunga  in  his  fine  clothes,  and  with  the 
Brahmin's  mark  upon  his  forehead,  would 
ever  have  guessed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ram  Lai,  the  Aheer  of  the  cowherd  caste. 
And  then  the  man  took  hold  of  the  child’s 
hand,  and  Gunga  was  so  proud  of  his 
smart  shoes  and  so  happy  with  his  beauti- 
ful toy  that  he  ran  along  by  the  stranger’s 
side  till  they  reached  the  high-road.  And 
there  he  saw  a fine  bullock  cart  standing, 
and  the  stranger  put  Gunga  inside  it,  where 
a woman  was  sitting  with  two  other  little 
children  in  fine  new  clothes,  eating  sweet- 
meats, and  playing  with  all  kinds  of  toys; 
and  then  he  tied  the  curtains  of  the  cart 
close  down  all  round,  so  that  no  one  could 
see  the  children,  and  then  the  two  tall  white 
bullocks  trotted  away  along  the  high-road. 

And  that  was  how  little  Gunga  was 
stolen  away  from  his  home. 

Now,  when  her  washing  was  finished, 
Motee  came  back  and  found  her  child 
gone,  and  she  searched  for  him,  crying, 
crying,  all  over  the  village.  And  her 
friends  joined  her,  and  all  day  long  they 
wandered  about  near  the  village,  shouting 
out,  “Gunga!  Gunga!”  But  they  never 
found  him. 

And  next  day  Ram  Lai  returned  with 
the  money  he  had  earned,  and  a silver 


bangle  for  his  wife,  and  a little  green  par- 
rot in  a cage  for  Gunga,  and  some  of  the 
hulwa  sweetmeats  that  the  child  was  so 
fond  of,  and  he  found  the  whole  village  in 
consternation,  and  Motee  lying  dumb  with 
grief  on  the  floor  of  their  cottage — and 
Gunga  gone ! 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  jungles  with 
his  axe  and  his  long  sharp  knife,  and 
searched  high  and  low.  He  went  to  ev- 
ery wolf’s  den  for  twenty  miles  round, 
and  into  all  the  leopards’  holes  among  the 
rocks.  He  searched  the  river’s  bank  for 
traces  of  the  child ; but  clever  as  he  was 
at  tracking  wild  animals  by  their  foot- 
prints, Ram  Lai  never  saw  his  child  again. 
And  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  despair,  he  suddenly  jumped 
up  and  cried:  “ I know  where  my  boy  is. 
The  tiger  on  the  Kalasungum  Hill  has  eat- 
en him.  I haven’t  taken  him  any  food 
for  several  days,  and  so  to  spite  me  the 
tiger  has  eaten  my  child.”  And  without 
listening  to  what  his  friends  said,  he  pick- 
ed up  his  knife  and  his  axe  and  ran.  All 
day  long  he  ran  as  if  he  could  never  tire, 
and  the  twilight  began  to  fall,  and  still 
Ram  Lai  kept  running.  He  heard  the 
wrolves  howling  in  the  ravine,  but  he  nev- 
er stopped  to  kill  them ; he  heard  a leop- 
ard pass,  coughing,  over  the  hill,  but  he 
never  turned  from  his  path  to  follow  it. 
On,  on,  on,  he  went,  as  straight  as  a bird 
flying  home  to  its  nest;  and  at  last,  when 
the  moon  was  high  up  in  the  sky,  he  saw 
the  black  cavern  on  the  Kalasungum  Hill 
in  which  the  man-eating  tiger  lived,  and 
he  climbed  up  the  rocks  by  the  pathway 
which  only  he  and  the  tiger  knew  of,  and 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
there,  in  the  full  moonlight,  stretched  out 
at  its  full  length,  lay  the  terror  of  the 
country. 

And  Ram  Lai  came  close  up  to  the  tiger 
and  bowed  low.  But  the  tiger  never 
stirred.  And  then  Ram  Lai,  writh  his 
hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  begau,  rever- 
ently, “Oh,  my  lord  the  tiger,  wrhy  have 
you  killed  and  eaten  my  son  ?” 

At  the  sound  of  the  man’s  voice  the 
beast  turned  its  head  and  fixed  its  dread- 
ful eyes  upon  Ram  Lai.  who  went  on: 

“Have  I not  these  many  years  been  as 
a son  to  you,  oh,  my  lord  the  tiger,  and 
knowing  you  to  be  too  old  and  feeble  to  kill 
the  buffalo  and  to  catch  the  deer,  have  I 
not  brought  you  here,  to  the  v.ery  door  of 
your  cave,  the  flesh  of  animals  that  I have 
killed,  so  that  you  might  live  ? And  now 
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you  have  repaid  all  my  care  with  this  in- 
gratitude, and  have  left  me  without  a son.  ” 

Then  the  tiger  laid  its  head  down  on 
the  ground  and  roared  angrily,  and  the 
terrible  voice  of  the  man-eater  rolled  along 
the  hill-side  like  the  muttering  of  thunder, 
and  silenced  every  voice  in  the  jungle. 
And  there  was  a dead  hush. 

And  Ram  Lai  spoke  again.  “ Yet  once 
more  I,  your  son,  have  come  to  you,  my 
lord  the  tiger,  and  see,  as  usual,  my 
hands  are  not  empty.  I have  something 
for  you” — and  he  laughed  bitterly  as  he 
held  out  the  axe,  which  glittered  in  the 
moonlight,  and  drew  his  long  knife  with 
a sudden  flash. 

And  the  tiger  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
fur  bristled ; and  as  he  snarled  a long,  low, 
cruel  snarl,  his  lips  were  drawn  back, 
showing  the  toothless  gums,  and  his  old 
blunt  claws  grated  against  the  rock. 

“Forgive  me,  my  father,”  said  Ram 
Lai,  “for  what  I am  going  to  do.  But 
what  is  life  to  me  now  without  my  son  ? If 
you  kill  me,  I shall  only  go  to  him  I loved. 
But  my  darling  can  never  return  to  me.” 

And  while  he  was  speaking  the  tiger 
had  crouched  just  as  a cat  does  before  it 
springs  on  the  bird,  and  had  gathered  its 
hind-feet  under  it  for  the  leap.  And  Ram 
Lai  saw  it  and  knew.  And  he  swung  his 
axe  above  his  head,  and  planted  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground,  and  for  a minute 
they  stood  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
And  then  on  a sudden  the  hill-side  seemed 
to  crack  open  with  a roar!  and  lo,  like  a 
flash  the  tiger  leaped  from  the  rock. 

Not  all  the  strength  of  a giant  could 
have  withstood  that  awful  shock,  and 
though  Ram  Lai’s  axe  buried  itself  deep  in 
the  tiger’s  side,  as  it  sprung,  he  was  hurled 
down  the  hill,  and,  stunned  and  bleeding, 
fell  among  the  rocks  below.  But  he 
fought  hard.  Again  and  again  he  strug- 
gled up  on  to  his  feet,  but  he  had  lost  his 
knife  and  his  axe  was  broken,  and  again 
and  again  the  tiger  struck  him  down. 
And  so  all  through  the  bright  moonlight 
they  went  on  fighting,  Ram  Lai  with  his 
hands  and  his  broken  axe,  the  tiger  with 
its  terrible  paws.  Though  its  long  front 
fangs  were  gone,  its  jaws  were  so  strong 
that  it  could  break  a man’s  arm  with  its 
bite ; and  though  the  claws  were  blunt, every 
blow  from  that  terrible  fore  arm  brought 
Ram  Lai  nearer  and  nearer  to  death,  and 
at  last  he  could  not  rise  again  from  the 
ground.  And  the  moon  set,  and  there  was 
an  hour  of  darkness.  And  then  the  sun 


rose, and  in  the  early  dawn  the  monkeys, 
passing  along  the  trees  near  the  cave, 
stopped  in  terror,  for  there,  lying  on  the 
hill  side  among  the  rocks,  they  saw  a man 
and  a tiger  lying  together.  And  more 
monkeys  came  and  joined  them, and  as  the 
day  wore  on  they  grew  bolder,  for  neither 
the  man  nor  the  tiger  moved.  They  came 
closer  and  closer,  chattering  to  each  other, 
and  scampering  off  in  a panic  at  every 
sound  they  heard.  But  at  last  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it.  Both  the  man  and  the  tiger 
were  dead, and  the  monkeys  jumped  about 
from  rock  to  rock,  chattering  at  the  dead 
bodies,  and  making  faces  at  them,  as  if 
they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  two  enemies  at 
once. 

In  the  village,  meanwhile,  the  conster- 
nation had  grown  into  dismay;  for  not 
only  was  Gunga  lost,  but  Ram  Lai  him- 
self had  never  returned.  But  what  use 
was  it  to  go  and  look  for  Ram  Lai  ? Of 
all  the  men  in  the  country  he,  the  brave 
wolf-killer,  was  as  safe  in  the  jungles  as  a 
man  could  be. 

But  poor  Motee,  the  pearl  of  Aheeria! 
For  days  she  had  lain  on  the  ground,  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted;  and  at  last,  one 
night,  when  the  village  was  asleep,  she 
rose  up,  cut  off  her  hair  in  sign  of  widow- 
hood, wrapped  the  widow’s  robe  round 
her,  and  went  out  and  sat  down  by  the 
well  outside  the  village.  Her  grief  had 
made  her  mad,  and  when  the  women 
came  in  the  morning  to  draw  water  she 
reproached  them  with  having  drowned 
her  son,  and  when  the  men  passed  by 
with  their  cattle  on  their  way  to  the 
fields  she  cried  out  to  them,  “Tell  me 
where  I may  find  the  bones  of  my  dar- 
ling whom  you  killed,  that  I may  burn 
them  by  the  river,  and  his  spirit  have 
rest.  You  were  jealous  of  the  brave  man, 
Gunga’s  father,  and  you  have  killed  him 
too.  But  never  mind ; he  will  return,  and 
then  your  wives  will  be  widows  also,  and 
your  mothers  childless.” 

And  she  sat  all  day,  reproaching  every 
one  who  went  by — all  day,  whether  it  was 
hot  or  wet,  in  the  dust  or  in  the  dirt,  she 
sat  there,  her  hair  growing  long  and  gray, 
her  face  thinner  and  thinner.  And  they 
put  food  and  water  near  her,  which  she 
ate  in  the  night  just  as  if  she  was  a wild 
animal.  But  she  did  no  one  any  harm, 
and  all  day  long,  between  her  reproaches, 
they  heard  her  sobbing  as  she  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  all  through  the  night  they 
heard  her  calling  her  darlings’  names. 
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Years  passed.  Children  grew  up  to  be 
men  and  women,  and  Ram  Lai  and  Gun- 
ga had  been  forgotten  long  ago,  and  Mo- 
tee  was  an  old  woman,  and  her  grief  and 
her  madness  made  her  look  like  a witch. 
The  children  were  frightened  of  her,  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers  tried  hard  to 
get  her  to  go  away  to  some  other  village 
or  into  the  jungles.  But  she  would  not 
stir  from  the  well;  for  she  said,  “If  I go 
away,  how  is  my  son  Gunga  to  find  me 
when  he  comes  home  again  ? or  where 
should  a wife  wait  for  her  husband  but 
in  her  own  village  ?”  So  she  would  not 
move. 

And  where  was  Gunga  all  this  time  ? 

The  tall  white  bullocks,  dragging  the 
jingling  cart  with  its  white  curtains  so 
closely  drawn  all  round,  had  carried  the 
children  along  the  high  - road  that  led 
past  Aheeria  and  many  another  village 
besides,  over  hills  and  across  streams,  to  the 
famous  temple  to  the  goddess  Doorga  that 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Godavery 
River,  and  there  the  bullocks  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a hut,  and  the  children  were 
lifted  out,  and  the  woman,  all  closely  veil- 
ed, walked  into  the  hut,  and  the  man  led 
the  cart  a way.  And  next  day  little  Gunga, 
of  the  cowherd  caste,  with  the  Brahmin's 
marks  on  his  forehead  and  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  with  his  broken  rupee 
hanging  round  his  neck  on  a Brahmin's 
sacred  thread,  was  sold  to  the  priests  of 
the  temple  as  a veritable  Brahmin's  child. 

For  Doorga,  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
Hindoo  deities,  is  a goddess  who  delights 
in  pain  and  suffering.  To  propitiate  her, 
living  things  were  offered  on  her  altars, 
and  all  day  long  animals  were  tortured  for 
her  pleasure.  Even  the  priests  were  pro- 
vided by  stealing  children  from  their  par- 
ents, and  thus  causing  bitter  grief  to  inno- 
cent men  and  women.  And  Gunga  be- 
came an  attendant  in  the  temple,  and  as 
he  grew  up  he  proved  so  clever  that  while 
he  was  still  a youth  he  had  learned  all 
that  the  priests  could  teach  him.  Anxious 
to  learn  more,  he  started  off,  begging  his 
way,  to  another  temple,  and  there  too  he 
studied  with  all  his  might  till  he  became 
wiser  than  his  teachers.  And  then  he 
wentout  again,  carrying  his  begging  bowl, 
and  travelled  from  temple  to  temple,  learn- 
ing all  that  the  wisest  of  the  priests  had  to 
teach,  and  from  jungle  to  jungle  and  from 
hill  to  hill,  visiting  all  the  hermits  who 
were  famous  for  their  knowledge.  Thus 
forty  years  passed  away,  and  Gunga  him- 
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self  had  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  in  India.  No  one  knew  that  he 
was  only  an  Alieer  of  the  common  cow- 
herd caste.  For  he  had  worn  the  sacred 
thread  all  his  life,  and  so  they  thought — 
and  he  thought  so  himself — that  he  was 
one  of  the  twice-born,  a holy  Brahmin. 

Yet  often  and  again  he,  Gunga,  the 
great  priest  of  Doorga,  the  famous  pundit 
of  the  temple  on  the  Godavery  River,  the 
holiest  man  of  all  the  Brahmins  between 
Benares  and  Comorin,  would  sit  in  sadness 
and  think  himself  the  only  wretched  one 
in  all  the  crowd  that  worshipped  him. 
“Twice-born  of  the  twice-born  I”  the  mob 
would  shout;  and  yet  would  Gunga  say  to 
himself,  “ I have  no  mother!” 

“Oh!  great  son  of  the  Ganges! — ah! 
mighty  one,  first-born  of  the  heavenly 
host!”  was  the  morning  salutation  of  the 
people ; butGunga's  heart  wouldadd,  “And 
yet  I have  no  father !” 

Every  one  in  the  crowd  before  him, 
even  the  poor  limping  leper  who  after 
dark  would  come  and  ask  his  help,  even  the 
beggar-woman  with  her  thin  blear-eyed 
children  who  would  shrink  in  awe  off  the 
path  before  him — even  these  were  to  be 
envied.  They  had  their  home  ties,  such  as 
they  were,  at  any  rate ; they  had  the  mem- 
ories of  father  and  mother,  and  for  each  of 
them  there  was  one  spot,  their  birth-place, 
dearer  than  all  the  world  besides.  But  he, 
the  honored  of  all  India,  the  water  of  whose 
daily  ablutions  was  solemnly  distributed 
at  the  temple  gates  for  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  impress  of  whose  right  hand  upon 
a wall  made  the  whole  building  proof 
against  all  witchcrafts  and  evil  potencies, 
he,  the  high-priest  of  a great  goddess,  was 
alone  in  the  world,  without  father  or  mo- 
ther or  home ! 

And  sometimes,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
would  wish  that  he  were  of  low  caste,  a 
mere  cowherd  perhaps,  with  his  family 
about  him,  rather  than  a Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins,  solitary  in  his  sanctity.  But 
the  next  instant  would  come  a shudder  of 
horror.  Low  caste!  a cowherd!  what 
more  melancholy  than  such  a lot  ? what 
more  pitiable  ? Fancy  him,  who  could 
not  go  out  into  the  streets  without  men 
running  before  him  with  bells  to  warn  the 
common  world  to  get  off  the  path  lest  un- 
awares they  should  touch  the  ineffable 
sacredness  of  his  body  and  thus  inflict 
thereon  such  a wound  as  hardly  blood 
could  atone  for — him,  for  whom  no  one 
in  all  tlie  land  was  holy  enough  to  draw 
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water  from  the  well — fancy  him  of  low 
caste,  a mere  cowherd  perhaps!  And  at 
the  abominable  thought  Gunga,  the  Aheer, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  would  shudder 
and  pray  the  defiling  thought  away. 

Indeed,  so  famous  had  Ram  Lai's  son 
become  when  his  travels  were  over  that 
all  along  the  roads  as  he  journeyed  slow- 
ly homeward  to  his  own  temple  the  news 
of  his  coming  spread  before  him,  and 
whole  villages  used  to  come  out  to  the 
road-side  to  see  him  pass,  and  the  wisest 
of  priests  and  the  holiest  of  hermits  trav- 
elled great  distances  to  seek  his  advice  as 
he  went  along.  In  the  towns  that  he 
passed  through,  the  Brahmins  used  to  beg 
him  to  remain  among  them  and  teach 
them,  and  rajahs  used  to  send  splendid 
retinues  to  salute  him,  to  give  him  costly 
presents,  and  to  beseech  him  to  turn  back 
with  them  to  their  palaces,  and  stay  there 
as  the  tutor  of  princes  and  chief  counsel- 
lor of  the  kingdom.  But  Gunga  would 
not  turn  from  that  high  - road,  along 
which,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  had 
been  carried  away  from  his  home  as  a lit- 
tle child.  And  so,  step  by  step,  all  un- 
conscious of  it,  he  drew  nearer  to  his  own 
village  of  Aheeria,  and  the  well  where 
his  poor  old  mother  sat  waiting  and 
watching  for  her  darling’s  return. 

And  night  came  on,  and  his  followers 
went  to  sleep  under  the  trees  by  the  road- 
side. But  Gunga,  as  his  custom  was, 
stood  in  prayer  for  many  hours  in  the 
shade  of  a peepul-tree,  and  all  through 
the  night  as  he  stood  there  he  seemed  to 
hear  a woman’s  voice  sobbing,  and  be- 
tween the  sobs  he  thought  he  heal'd  some 
one  calling  on  his  name — “ Gunga!  Gun- 
ga! Gunga!”  A weak,  wailing  voice  it 
seemed,  but  Gunga,  though  he  heard  it, 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  spirits — who  oft- 
en spoke  to  him  in  the  night — calling  to 
him,  and  so  he  went  on  praying. 

And  in  the  early  morning  they  started 
again,  and  where  poor  old  Motee  lay 
asleep  in  the  dust  by  the  well,  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  waited  there  forty  years, 
passed  by,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

But  the  voice  remained  on  the  holy 
man’s  ear,  and  do  what  he  would,  he  could 
not  help  hearing,  at  every  pause  of  prayer 
or  conversation,  that  heart-broken  woman 
calling  to  him  for  help.  All  the  next  day 
and  all  night,  awrake  or  asleep,  he  heard 
“Gunga!  Gunga!  Gunga!”  He  still 
thought  it  was  a spirit,  but  with  all  his 
wisdom  and  all  his  holiness  he  could  not 


silence  it,  and  day  by  day  and  night  by 
night  it  grew  worse,  till  he  could  hardly 
bear  it.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  say  a 
word  lest  his  priests  should  say,  “How  is 
this  ? this  man  says  he  has  power  over 
spirits,  and  yet  he  can  not  save  himself 
from  onel” 

And  the  next  year  there  fell  a terrible 
famine  on  the  land,  and  the  starving  peo- 
ple crowded  to  the  temple  to  ask  the  gods 
and  the  priests  for  help.  Many  of  the  vil- 
lages were  deserted,  and  the  tigers,  finding 
all  the  cattle  dead  and  the  deer  all  fled 
from  the  famine-stricken  country,  began 
to  prey  upon  the  people,  and  one  man- 
eating  tiger  made  its  den  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Aheeria. 

And  old  Motee,  still  sitting  there  by  the- 
dry  well,  keeping  life  in  her  no  one  knew 
how,  heard  of  the  tiger,  and  mad  as  slio 
was,  chuckled  to  herself,  and  taunted  the 
people.  “Didn’t  I always  warn  you  that 
Ram  Lai  would  come  back  again;  that 
your  wives  would  be  widows  and  your 
mothers  childless?”  And  the  villagers 
threatened  to  kill  her;  but  she  only  chuck- 
led the  more,  and  cried  out  the  same  words 
louder. 

And  the  famine  continued.  Gunga  had 
tried  his  hardest  to  persuade  the  goddess 
to  avert  the  scourge,  had  prayed  inces- 
santly, and  had  kept  her  altars  heaped 
with  tortured  animals.  But  pain  and  suf- 
fering were  Doorga’s  delight,  and  so  all 
day  long  a ceaseless  procession  of  mourn- 
ers went  down  from  the  temple  to  the- 
river,  the  starving  carrying  the  dead,  and 
all  night  long  the  river-banks  were  bright 
with  rows  of  funeral  fires.  And  still  the 
famine  continued. 

Gunga  was  in  despair.  The  people 
clamored  against  him,  and  the  crowds 
waited  round  the  temple  to  curse  him, 
thinking  that  he  preferred  to  please  the 
goddess  by  continuing  the  famine  rather 
than  save  them  by  stopping  it.  One  day 
with  the  hot  red  sun  flaring  down  from 
the  brazen  sky  upon  him,  Gunga,  who 
had  fasted  for  many  days,  stood  with  bared 
head,  faint  with  hunger,  faint  with  the 
torturing  heat  of  the  sun,  praying  to  Door- 
ga  to  take  his  life  and  spare  the  people. 
But  he  felt  that  his  prayers  had  lost  their 
force,  for  his  mind  was  no  longer  given 
up  wholly  to  them.  That  weak,  wailing 
voice  was  forever  in  his  ears  calling  bis 
name,  and  he  knew  there  was  a spirit 
abroad  stronger  than  he  was. 

So  he  went  out  to  the  people  and  told 
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them  that  Doorga  d?manded  in  sacrifice 
the  most  precious  life  among  them,  and 
asked  them  whose  it  was.  Aud  the  peo- 
ple answered  with  one  voice, 4 4 Your  own.” 
Then  he  held  up  his  hand  to  quiet  the 
crowd,  and  when  all  was  hushed  he  spoke 
again:  “It  is  well.  Your  priest  will 
give  his  life  for  the  people.  It  is  a vow. 
But  before  I die  I must  bind  a spirit  which 
is  abroad,  and  which  thinks  itself  strong- 
er than  our  goddess  Doorga,  or  else  when 
I am  gone  it  may  torment  you.”  For 
Gunga  had  no  wish  to  die,  and  hoped  that 
before  such  a spirit  could  be  bound,  the 
goddess  might  spare  his  life  by  taking  the 
famine  off  the  land. 

But  Doorga  had  heard  his  vow.  Then 
he  went  back  into  the  temple  and  called 
the  priests  together,  and  said : “There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  that  thinks  itself  stronger 
than  the  priests  of  Doorga.  You  must 
bind  and  bring  it  here  and  sacrifice  it  to 
Doorga.  Travelling  quickly, twenty  koss 
a day,  you  will  reach  on  the  seveuth  day 
a peepul-tree  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
high-road,  where  a village  path  leads  off 
to  the  right  under  some  banyan -trees. 
The  moon  will  be  full,  and  as  you  stand 
under  the  peepul-trees  praying,  you  will 
hear  a voice  calling  ‘Gunga!  Gunga!’ 
You  must  follow  the  voice,  and  bind  the 
spirit  and  bring  it  here.  Take  these  ropes, 
and  return  quickly.” 

And  the  priests  went,  and  Gunga  and 
the  starving  people  waited  for  their  re- 
turn. 

They  travelled  swiftly,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth day  came  to  the  tree.  As  they  stood 
under  it  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice 
wailing,  “Gunga!  Gunga!  Gunga!”  And 
they  followed  the  sound.  Suddenly  upon 
the  path  before  them  stepped  a tiger. 
“ This  is  the  spirit,”  they  said;  “ we  must 
bind  it;”  and  ringing  their  bells  and 
chanting  the  praises  of  Doorga,  they  ap- 
proached the  beast.  But  it  was  frighten- 
ed by  their  courage,  and  with  one  tre- 
mendous leap  the  tiger  was  gone  from 
their  sight.  “ The  spirit  has  escaped  us,” 
said  the  priests,  in  dismay.  But  the  next 
minute  they  heard  the  voice  again  crying, 
“Gunga!  Gunga!”  So  they  followed  it, 
and  on  the  path  they  came  upon  a starv- 
ing man  dying.  “This  is  the  spirit,”  they 
said,  and  they  stooped  down  and  bound 
him  with  their  ropes.  But  as  they  lifted 
him  up  to  carry  him  away,  his  head  fell 
back  with  a groan,  and  he  died.  But  still 
the  voice  came  from  in  front  of  them, 
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“Gunga!  Gunga!”  So  they  only  said, 

“The  spirit  has  escaped  us  a second 
time ; we  must  follow  it.  ” And  they  went 
on,  and  there  by  the  dry  well,  muffled  up 
in  her  rags,  sat  old  Motee,  calling  for  her 
son.  And  the  priests  rushed  at  her  and 
bound  her  with  their  ropes  and  carried 
her  off,  and  all  the  way  the  poor  old 
creature  kept  crying  out  for  “Gunga! 
Gunga!” 

So  they  knew  they  had  the  spirit  fast 
this  time,  and  returned  swiftly  to  the  tem- 
ple, saying,  “We  have  bound  the  spirit, 
and  it  is  here.” 

And  then  they  uncovered  Motee, and  the 
old  woman  cried  out  at  once,  “ Gunga !” 

And  Gunga  said,  sternly,  “Silence!” 

At  this  voice  she  looked  up, startled;  as 
her  eyes  met  his,  hers  opened  wide,  as  if  in 
terror,  and  she  seemed  struck  dumb.  4 4 A 
miracle ! a miracle !”  shouted  the  priests, as 
they  ran  out  to  tell  the  people.  And  a 
glad  cry  went  up  from  the  people  as  if  the 
news  of  some  great  victory  had  suddenly 
been  told. 

When  the  priests  came  back  they  found 
Gunga  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
spirits,  and  the  spirit's  eyes  on  his. 

“Bind  her,”  said  he, 4 4 upon  the  al  tar,and 
bring  the  sacred  fire  to  burn  her  as  a sac- 
rifice to  our  goddess,  and  tell  the  people 
that  rain  will  fall  to-night.”  And  the 
people  when  they  heard  it  shouted  as  if 
they  were  all  mad  with  joy. 

And  when  they  were  binding  the  spirit, 
Gunga  saw  that  she  had  something  round 
her  neck.  Now  in  the  sacrifices  to  Door- 
ga nothing  made  of  metal  is  ever  permit- 
ted, so  Gunga  said,  “Take  it  off, ’’and  they 
took  off  the  thing.  “It  is  a broken  ru- 
pee,” they  said,  and  all  of  them  handed  it 
to  Gunga.  And  then  they  bound  old  Mo- 
tee, and  laid  her  on  the  altar,  and  Gunga 
stood  before  it,  while  the  priests  in  proces- 
sion, ringing  the  bell, brought  up  the  holy 
fire  for  the  sacrifice. 

But  Gunga  said,  “Not  yet,”  and  the 
priests  waited  for  the  signal  to  be  given ; 
but  Gunga  turned  away,  and,  pacing  slow- 
ly, entered  the  holiest  place  of  the  temple, 
where  no  one  but  he  dared  to  enter,  then, 
tearing  off  his  sacred  vest,  he  wrenched 
the  treasured  thread  from  his  neck,  and 
fitting  together  the  two  pieces  of  the  ru- 
pee— lo!  they  were  pieces  of  one  and  the 
same  coin. 

His  knees  trembled  beneath  him,  and  he 
fell  down  upon  the  ground  before  the  aw- 
ful being  of  the  goddess.  But  his  lips 
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could  hardly  shape  a prayer,  and  he  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  knew  not, 
but  suddenly  a terrible  shout  arose  from 
the  people  outside  the  temple,  and  thrust- 
ing the  broken  rupee  within  his  bosom,  he 
went  out.  The  temple  was  empty.  On  the 
altar  lay  the  poor  old  woman — his  mother. 

In  an  instant  he  had  unbound  her,  and 
leaving  the  cords  upon  the  altar,  he  car- 
ried her  into  the  holy  place,  laid  her  down 
before  the  idol,  and,  stooping,  kissed  the 
poor  old  lips  and  the  sad  thin  face.  And 
Motee  murmured,  like  a child  falling  off 
to  sleep  on  its  mother’s  arm,  the  name  she 
loved — and  died. 

And  with  the  knowledge  that  his  mother 
was  dead  there  Hashed  upon  Gunga  the 
remembrance  of  the  terror  of  his  own 
position.  Was  it  not  written  in  Holy 
Writ  that  the  child  and  its  parents  are 
both  cursed  for  a million  births  if  the  son 
neglect  to  light  his  father’s  and  his  mo- 
ther’s funeral  pyre  ? And  how  could  he, 
Gunga,  the  priest  of  Doorga,  son  of  the 
Ganges  River,  the  twice -born,  holiest 
among  the  holy,  confess  before  all  India 
that  he  was  no  Brahmin;  that  all  these 
years  he  had  impiously  defiled  the  temple 
of  the  gods  with  his  presence — he  the 
Aheer — had  committed  the  abominable  sin 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness  ? And 
the  famine — was  it  perhaps  the  punish- 
ment from  the  gods,  for  their  outraged 
worship  and  their  insulted  altars  ? 

For  a moment  he  stood  there,  with  his 
mother's  unclosed  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
him,  and  the  myriad  horrors  of  his  posi- 
tion swarming  round  his  brain  like  fiends 
of  torture,  shouting  one  above  the  other, 
“ Base-born!  insulter  of  the  gods!  pariah 
priest!”  But  above  them  all  his  own  soul 
seemed  to  speak,  and  its  voice  was  calm 
and  dreadful. 

“You  must  choose  at  once:  confess 
yourself  what  you  are,  and  save  your  mo- 
ther’s soul  and  your  own,  or  else  live  on 
for  a few  years  more  the  same  impostor 
that  you  have  been,  and  receive  after 
death  the  punishment  that  justly  awaits 
you  for  murdering  her  soul  and  your 
own.” 

Another  shout  from  the  mob  startled 
Gunga  from  his  trance  of  agony,  and  he 
rushed  into  the  temple.  Filling  his  arms 
with  sacred  scented  wood  and  his  skirts 
with  costly  spices,  he  swiftly  returned, 
and  piling  them  around  his  mother,  where 
she  lay  before  the  idol,  he  set  the  sacred 


fire  to  the  funeral  pfle,  and  again  passing 
out  into  the  temple,  again  returned  with 
a second  burden  of  incense  and  fragrant 
gum,  and  flung  them  down  among  the 
flames.  Then  closing  behind  him  the  lit- 
tle door  through  which  until  that  day 
none  but  lie  had  ever  passed,  Gunga 
stepped  from  the  altar  on  to  the  idol’s 
shoulder,  and  from  the  idol  on  to  the  tri- 
dent which  it  held,  and  thence,  reaching 
up  his  hand,  opened  the  skylight,  and  so 
passed  out  on  to  the  lower  roof  of  the 
temple.  Fastening  the  skylight  again 
behind  him,  he  climbed  up  the  stairs  to 
the  upper  roof,  and  thence  to  the  upper- 
most, and  stood  there,  among  the  pin- 
nacles above  the  topmost  cupola,  looking 
down  upon  the  crowd  that  shouted  and 
swayed  beneath  him. 

Every  face  was  turned  upward  and  to- 
ward the  eastern  sky  with  such  a look  of 
wild  joy  that  it  was  fearful  to  see.  And 
Gunga  knew  what  it  meant.  Doorga,  the 
cruel  goddess,  had  heard  him  vow  his  life 
away,  and  had  accepted  it,  and  had  an- 
swered the  prayer  for  rain.  For  there,  in 
the  sky,  far  away  to  the  east,  was  a great 
dark  cloud  that  grew  every  minute  lar- 
ger and  darker,  and  before  it  there  came  a 
whispering  wind  that  fluttered  the  very 
dead  leaves  off  the  sissoo-trees  and  raised 
little  wisps  of  dust  all  along  the  scorching 
plain.  And  oh ! but  its  breath  was  sweet 
to  the  man  about  to  die.  And  then,  with 
a suddenness  that  seemed  to  eclipse  the 
sun,  the  cloud  fairly  rushed  across  the  sky, 
and  on  the  instant  began  to  fall  the  great 
round  drops  of  the  life-giving  rain. 

What  a cry  went  up  from  the  people! 
The  temple  seemed  to  rock  beneath  Gun- 
ga’s  feet  at  the  sound. 

And  turning  toward  the  temple,  the 
gratified  people,  wild  with  the  gladness  of 
relief,  saw  their  priest,  Gunga,  standing 
among  the  pinnacles,  his  white  robe  flut- 
tering in  the  rain  wind,  and  they  cried  to 
him,  “Doorga  is  great,  and  Gunga,  the 
priest  of  Doorga!” 

But,  as  if  a flash  of  lightning  had  daz- 
zled them  with  dumbness,  the  crowd  sud- 
denly held  its  breath.  For  they  saw  the 
great  priest  reel  where  he  stood,  aud  then, 
throwing  his  robe  over  his  face,  they  saw 
him  fall  headlong  from  the  lofty  parapet 
on  to  the  marble  of  the  court  below. 

And  catching  their  breath  again,  the 
people  shouted,  “He  has  kept  his  vow; 
he  has  given  his  life  for  the  people.” 

And  so  the  famine  was  stayed. 
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THERE  is  no  branch  of  our  political 
economy  more  worthy  of  careful 
study,  of  more  immediate  and  vital  im- 
portance to  the  people,  about  which  they 
know  so  little,  and  to  which  they  show 
so  much  indifference,  as  that  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  lands.  Digni- 
fied dissertations,  dry  as  dust,  treating  of 
the  public  domain,  are  hurriedly  glanced 
over  by  the  reading  portion  of  the  public, 
and  laid  aside  with  a vague  feeling  of  help- 
lessness, and  a groundless  hope  that  some 
one  will  rise  up  and  set  the  matter  right. 
We  read  in  the  newspapers  of  gigantic 
land  swindles  by  scheming  speculators, 
whose  audacity  is  equalled  only  by  their 
success.  We  read,  and  turn  the  page ; and 
yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  public 
affairs  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  that,  how- 
ever large  the  slice  those  who  are  parcelling 
out  among  themselves  the  public  lands 
may  choose,  in  homely  phrase,  to  bite  off, 
their  facilities  for  mastication  and  the 
very  efficient  aids  to  digestion  which  they 
receive  in  various  ways  at  some  local 
land  offices  are  so  considerable  that  they 
chew  with  ease  and  swallow  with  impu- 
nity ; and  if  by  any  mischance  the  mouth- 
ful prove  too  large,  and  local  practition- 
ers fail  in  their  treatment  of  the  case,  then 
the  great  healer  at  Washington  may  be 
called  upon  to  prescribe  a remedy.  A new 
ruling  for  the  General  Land  Department, 
the  reversal  of  some  former  decision,  un- 
usual dispatch  in  issuing  patents,  sup- 
pression of  reports  of  irregularities  prac- 
ticed in  certain  cases,  and  in  a twinkling, 
by  a kind  of  legerdemain,  vast  areas  of 
fertile  prairie  or  virgin  pine  forest  dis- 
appear within  the  capacious  maw  of  some 
soulless,  unapproachable,  unknowable 
something  termed  a syndicate. 

The  laws  governing  individual  titles  to 
real  property,  while  of  a nature  so  dry  in 
the  abstract,  so  difficult  to  follow,  that  only 
those  who  probe  to  the  bottom  may  be  sure 
of  the  condition  of  the  title  to  any  given 
description,  and  an  expert  alone  can  tell 
when  the  bottom  is  reached,  are  yet  certain 
and  well  settled.  Not  so,  however,  with 
our  public  lands.  Titles  to  these  are  sub- 
ject to  the  dictation  of  changing  officials, 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  different  Secre- 
taries of  Interior,  to  acts  of  Congress,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  within  the  influence 
of  wealthy  corporations,  and  involved  in 
obscurity  and  uncertainty. 


Notable  instances  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this,  some  of  which  it  will  be  well 
to  consider.  Let  us  first  regard  the  un- 
settled ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of 
unearned  and,  by  contract  terms,  forfeit- 
able,  if  not  forfeited,  grants  to  railroads. 

In  some  instances  these  roads  have  been 
partially  constructed,  in  others  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  build,  yet  in  all  cases 
the  entire  grant  is  claimed,  and  the  lands 
thus  covered  are  withheld  from  settlement. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
having  decided  that  “a  failure  to  com- 
plete the  road  within  the  time  fixed  in  the 
grant  does  not  forfeit  the  grant,”  the  lands 
thus  withheld  must  remain  so  until  by 
act  of  Congress  the  respective  unearned 
grants  are  declared  forfeited.  It  has  been 
truly  affirmed  “that  title  to  nearly  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  land,  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  people  of  this  country,  is 
in  a condition  that  it  may,  by  crafty  en- 
tanglement of  law,  be  confirmed  in  the 
interest  of  grasping  and  corporate  monop- 
olies; yet  Congress  remains  passive,  refus- 
ing to  assert  the  rights  of  the  people,  al- 
though well  advised  of  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  action.” 

A fair  illustration  that  the  government 
is  or  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  these 
lands  is  the  case  of  the  “Backbone”  grant, 
made  in  1871  to  the  New  Orleans,  Vicks- 
burg, and  Baton  Rouge  Railroad.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  was  that  the 
road  should  be  completed  in  five  years. 
Not  a yard  of  earth  was  ever  moved  by 
this  company.  They  did,  however,  issue 
and  sell  bonds,  then  transferred  the  grant 
to  the  New  Orleans  and  Pacific  road, 
which  company  sold  its  charter  rights  to 
the  Texas  Pacific,  reserving  its  assigned 
grant,  and  transferring  it  to  the  American 
Improvement  Company.  The  “Back- 
boners”  have  repeatedly  importuned  Con- 
gress for  confirmation,  always  meeting 
with  refusal.  The  culmination  of  this 
affair  shows  how  great  the  power  and  how 
little  the  care  exercised  by  high  officials  in 
disposing  of  or  protecting  the  public  lands. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  retir- 
ing administration  there  was  great  and 
unusual  animation  noticeable  in  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Department.  Extra  clerks  were 
busy  night  and  day  filling  out  papers  with 
precipitous  haste;  and  when  the  present 
Secretary  assumed  control  of  the  office 
the  mill  was  still  in  full  blast,  grinding 
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out  what  proved  to  be  patents  for  lands 
of  this  “Backbone”  grant,  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  which  were  already 
deeded,  every  revolution  of  the  wheels 
severing  from  the  public  domain,  without 
adequate,  if  any,  compensation, great  tracts 
of  land.  At  once  the  machinery  was  or- 
dered stopped,  saving  to  the  government 
thousands  of  acres,  and  inaugurating,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  a new  era  in  the  methods 
of  disposing  of  that  portion  of  our  public 
domain  which  still  remains. 

The  wanton  and  wholesale  plunder  of 
our  public  lands  the  past  twenty  years 
furnishes  material  for  the  most  astound- 
ing chapter  of  American  history. 

In  what  terms  may  we  fitly  character- 
ize a system  which  permits  one  man,  by 
questionable  methods,  to  secure  a grant  of 
lands  covering  a narrow  strip  extending 
for  miles  along  the  banks  of  a large  stream 
with  all  its  tributaries,  comprising  in  its 
self  a small  acreage,  but  rendering  inac- 
cessible to  others,  and  depriving  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  sale  of,  millions  of  acres  of 
the  adjacent  lands  (a  notable  instance  of 
this  kind  occurring  in  New  Mexico) — a 
system  which  winks  at  the  building  of 
fences  by  cattle  kings  around  vast  areas, 
excluding  therefrom  the  honest  settler, 
putting  up  in  effect  a barrier  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  and  which  enables  rail- 
road corporations,  after  receiving  patents 
to  over  fifty-three  million  acres,  still  to  set 
up,  with  fair  prospect  of  success,  claims  for 
one  hundred  and  two  millions  more  ? 

A second  example  of  uncertainty  is  the 
Oklahoma  lands,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  about  which  so 
little  is  known,  either  as  to  their  bounda- 
ries or  the  title,  that  to  the  masses  they 
are  extremely  mythical,  while  hundreds 
of  people  are  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  promising  but  not  yet  promised  land, 
anxiously  awaiting  a settlement  of  the 
vexed  question. 

By  some  arrangement  known  only  to 
the  high  contracting  parties  several  cattle 
companies  were  permitted  to  go  in  and 
possess  the  land,  pasturing  thereon  their 
immense  flocks  and  herds  without  moles- 
tation by  the  government,  while  the  hardy 
settler,  bent  on  securing  a home  for  his 
family,  was  held  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  This  fact  has  undoubtedly  led 
to  much  of  the  persistence  of  the  so-called 
boomers;  and  who  shall  say  that  injustice 
has  not  been  done  by  such  discrimination 
against  them  ? 


The  recent  order  to  the  cattle  men  to 
withdraw  has  apparently  satisfied  the 
would-be  settlers  that  the  administration 
intends  to  be  fair,  and  treat  all  classes 
alike,  and  they  have  quietly  dispersed,  or 
wait  with  patience  final  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  acquiring  undisputed  title. 

Thirdly  comes  to  our  notice  the  case  of  the 
Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  reser- 
vations, comprising  a large  body  of  fertile 
lands  in  southwestern  Dakota,  which  by 
a ruling  of  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  rendered  in  February  last,  and  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  were  declared 
open  to  settlement.  On  the  authority  of 
such  ruling  and  proclamation  over  three 
thousand  families  went  upon  the  lands, 
made  their  selections, and  stuck  their  stakes 
for  a home,  only  to  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  angry  and  threatening  Indians, 
whose  title  has  not  yet  been  legally  ex- 
tinguished ; and,  by  what  is  still  worse  for 
the  settler,  though  undoubtedly  proper  and 
justifiable,  a ruling  from  the  Department 
suspending  further  settlement,  and  an  or- 
der from  the  Executive  to  retire  from  the 
reservation.  In  this  conduct  there  must 
have  been  a blunder  somewhere. 

Fourthly,  we  note  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  pine  and  mineral  lands  in  Michigan  and 
other  States,  for  which  certificates  for 
patents  have  been  issued  by  registers  of 
local  government  land  districts,  in  viola- 
tion of  instructions,  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  General  Land 
Department  at  Washington.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  favored  syn- 
dicates, who  were  permitted  to  purchase 
at  private  entry,  for  cash,  at  one  dollar  and 
tw'enty-five  cents  per  acre,  lands  to  which 
the  general  public  were  denied  access  by 
the  known  rules  of  the  office,  which  re- 
quired the  lands  to  be  proclaimed  in  mar- 
ket by  the  President,  and  to  be  offered  at 
public  auction.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress  a Michigan  Senator  under- 
took to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill  con- 
firming these  titles,  and  by  tacking  it  on 
as  an  amendment  to  House  Bill  7004  “to 
repeal  the  present  pre-emption  law,”  and 
by  arousing  the  fears  of  the  honest  farm- 
ers of  the  State  that  all  titles  were  in 
danger,  succeeded  in  getting  it  through 
the  Senate  by  a majority  of  two ; but  when 
it  reached  the  House  the  members  had  been 
aroused  to  the  situation,  and  the  amended 
bill  was  left  on  the  Speaker's  table. 

In  relation  to  these  lauds  thus  held  by 
virtue  of  such  irregular  sales  the  former 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  rendered  various 
and  conflicting  opinions,  the  very  latest 
being  in  the  last  week  of  his  term,  and  in 
favor  of  issuing  the  patents,  but  leaving 
the  question  involved  in  such  obscurity 
that  the  present  Secretary  has  very  prop- 
erly suspended  all  action  affecting  these 
lands  until  an  investigation  is  had.  Mean- 
while the  lands  are  being  stripped  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  of  their  valuable  pine  timber. 

Fifthly,  the  fraudulent  practices  permit- 
ted under  the  “Timber  Act,”  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  timbered  lands  of  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Nebraska,  California, 
and  the  Territory  of  Washington,  demand 
investigation.  The  conditions  of  this  act 
are  that  the  land  shall  be  chiefly  valuable 
for  timber  and  unfit  for  cultivation ; that 
no  one  person  or  association  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres;  that  the  entry  shall  not  be 
made  for  speculation  nor  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  person  than  the  party  making 
the  entry.  The  applicant  is  required  to 
swear,  among  other  things,  that  he  has 
made  no  contract  or  agreement  by  which 
the  title  that  he  may  receive  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  enure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
person  except  himself.  These  provisions 
are  hardly  noticed.  Large  operators  cause 
their  employes  and  procure  other  per- 
sons to  make  affidavits,  enter  the  lands, 
and  then  convey  to  their  employers.  In 
this  manner  large  tracts  of  timber  lands 
are  secured  and  controlled  by  individuals 
and  firms  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
statute.  Some  wealthy  corporation  ad- 
vances the  money  to  pay  for  the  making 
of  a government  survey  of  some  well-tim- 
bered township,  having  their  men  engaged 
and  ready  to  file  their  claims  on  the 
choicest  selections  as  soon  as  the  survey- 
or runs  the  lines,  and  before  outsiders,  as 
other  people  are  termed,  know  anything 
about  the  lands.  The  money  advanced  to 
make  the  survey  is  paid  back  in  land.  A 
tract  of  five  hundred  million  feet  secured 
in  this  manner  is  not  unusual;  so  that  by 
reason  of  inefficient  laws,  or  through  the 
connivance  of  officials  in  the  execution 
thereof,  the  government,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  parts  with  its  choicest  lands 
for  the  merest  trifle  to  scheming  specu- 
lators by  unfair  and  unlawful  means. 

Sixthly,  there  are  the  abuses  practiced 
under  the  pre-emption  law.  This  law 
grew  out  of  the  “log-cabin,  liard-cider, 
and  ’coon-skin”  campaign  of  1840.  With- 
in the  State  of  Minnesota  alone,  during  the 
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past  three  years,  over  150,000  acres  of  gov- 
ernment lands  were  taken  under  this  act 
fraudulently,  investigation  showing  that 
outof  onehundred  and  seventy-four  claims, 
in  two  only  had  even  the  forms  of  the  law 
been  complied  with,  and  this  in  a region 
mainly  valuable  for  its  timber,  and,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  not  subject  to  pre- 
emption. Yet  somehow  these  pre-emptors 
hold,  and  the  lands  are  lost  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

A few  specimens  of  reports  made  by 
“special  agents,”  detailed  to  examine  into 
the  truthfulness  of  applications  for  final 
proof,  will  serve  to  show  one  method  by 
which  so-called  pre-emption  settlers  seek 
to  evade  the  law. 

P.E.  2835.  W.  Borowick,  sec.  7,  S.E.  i,  160 
acres.  Found  no  improvement  of  any  kind. 
P.E.  2831.  M.  Statucki,  sec.  8,  N.W.  *,  160 
acres.  Found  log  but  five  feet  high,  twelve 
feet  square ; no  door ; a hole  cut  for  door ; 
no  floor;  no  chinking;  some  poles  and  bark 
for  roof;  not  habitable,  and  never  inhabit- 
ed; no  clearing  or  cultivation  of  land;  no 
sign  of  settlement  or  human  occupancy. 

P.E.  2512.  Roll  in  Ryder,  sec.  18,  N.E.  ±,  160 
acres.  Found  small  log  pen  seven  feet 
square,  two  feet  high ; no  cultivation ; no 
ashes  or  sign  of  fire. 

And  so  through  the  long  list. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
evasion  of  this  law  has  become  a regularly 
organized  business ; offices  are  opened, men 
employed,  and  paid  wages  to  make  pre- 
emption entries,  agreements  being  made 
to  transfer  lands  so  acquired  the  moment 
the  title  vests  in  them. 

But  beyond  making  such  agreements  in 
violation  of  the  law,  it  is  well  known  at 
the  Land  Department  that  “these  locations 
are  in  every  respect  fraudulent,  the  parties 
to  them  never  making  the  required  im- 
provements, and  seldom  setting  foot  on  the 
lands  claimed,  the  title  in  many  cases  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  dishonest  speculators 
who  are  willing  to  become  parties  to  per- 
jury and  fraud.”  They  are  made  chiefly 
on  lands  valuable  for  timber,  mineral,  or 
water  rights,  in  the  interest  and  by  the 
procurement  of  others,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a home  as  contemplated 
by  the  act. 

Out  of  the  possession  of  the  government 
and  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men 
the  public  lands  are  passing  at  a rate  so 
extravagant  in  acreage  and  so  insignificant 
in  price  as  to  give  cause  for  alarm,  and 
the  subject  demands  investigation. 
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For  example:  official  figures  show  that 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  there 
were  disposed  of  in  all  ways  nearly  elev- 
en million  acres — net  price,  fifty  cents  per 
acre;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
seventeen  million  acres — net  price  forty- 
four  cents  per  acre;  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  over  twenty-three  million 
acres ; net  price  forty-eight  cents  per  acre ; 
and  a grand  total  to  last-named  date  of  five 
hundred  and  ninety-two  million  acres; 
net  price,  thirty-eight  cents  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  this  immense  cession 
of  lands,  the  government  still  retains  an 
acreage  worth  looking  after. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  Indian  res- 
ervations, covering  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four million  acres,  will  soon  be  restored 
to  settlement  by  some  fair  and  equitable 
means.  Seventy  - three  million  acres  of 
timber  area  and  one  billion  acres  of  un- 
surveyed lands  make  the  question  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  warrant  the  most  care- 
ful study  as  to  the  methods  best  calculated 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  dispose  of  this  vast 
interest  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

As  when  an  individual  holds  title  to 
lands,  he  will  name  no  price  on  any  par- 
ticular parcel  until  he  is  in  some  way  made 
acquainted  with  its  value,  so  should  the 
government  exercise  like  precaution  and 
some  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  its 
lands.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a thorough 
overhauling  and  complete  revision  of  the 
present  system,  and  a change  in  measures 
and  methods.  Our  present  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  already  shown  a determina- 
tion to  enter  upon  this  great  work,  and  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  should  meet  with 
proper  encouragement  from  the  people. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  is  to  withdraw 
from  market  all  offered  lands.  Next,  we 
should  repeal  the  pre-emption,  timber-cul- 
ture, desert-land,  timber,  and  stone  acts, 
and  revise  the  homestead  laws.  Then  we 
should  cause  to  be  made  by  practical  and 
experienced  woodsmen  such  careful  ex- 
amination and  appraisal  as  an  individual 
owner  would  do  of  all  the  surveyed  lands. 
At  a cost  not  to  exceed  five  cents  per 
acre,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can 
be  furnished  with  a complete  record  and 
description  of  each  forty-acre  lot  in  the 
whole  seventy  millions  of  timber  area  it 
now  owns — such  reports  showing  in  de- 
tail the  nature  of  the  soil ; variety,  quality, 
and  quantity  of  timber;  whether  watered 
by  stream,  lake,  or  springs;  if  pine  timber, 
the  facilities  for  bringing  logs  to  market, 


either  by  stream  or  by  rail — in  short,  every 
item  necessary  to  enable  the  Department 
to  arrive  at  its  actual  value. 

A scale  of  prices  should  then  be  placed 
on  the  timbered  or  mineral  lands,  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  and  ascertained  val- 
ue. No  homestead  entry  should  be  per- 
mitted where  the  value  of  the  land  is  in 
the  timber  standing  thereon,  only  lands 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage  be- 
ing open  to  such  entry;  none  of  these 
lands  to  be  sold  for  cash  without  actual 
occupancy,  the  object  of  the  government 
with  reference  to  these  being  not  to  real- 
ize their  value  in  money,  but  to  reserve 
them  for  cultivation  and  permanent  homes 
for  the  people. 

Such  amendment  to  the  homestead  law 
should  be  made  that  at  any  time  after  a 
continuous  residence  of  not  less  than  two 
years  the  settler  may  receive  patent  for  his 
location  by  paying  therefor  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  that  no  matter  how  long  he 
might  continue  to  reside  thereon,  no  pat- 
ent should  ever  issue  until  such  sum 
be  paid. 

The  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time 
the  present  laws  were  enacted,  and  made 
them  necessary  and  proper,  are  changed 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Then  the 
pioneer  was  obliged  to  encounter  dangers 
and  endure  hardships  and  privations  with- 
out stint,  and  the  home  he  rescued  from 
the  howling  wolf  or  prowling  Indian,  and 
carved  out  of  the  unbroken  forest,  was 
dearly  bought,  though  free.  Long  pil- 
grimages, hundreds  of  miles  by  ox  team, 
were  made;  the  family  lived  for  years 
isolated  from  friends  or  neighbors;  chil- 
dren were  denied  the  privilege  of  schools 
and  churches.  Now  all  is  changed.  A 
whole  neighborhood  pack  their  household 
effects  and  live  stock  into  a train  of  com- 
fortable cars,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  are 
unloaded  within  a few  miles,  and  perhaps 
in  plain  view,  of  their  homestead  entry,  on 
a broad  expanse  of  fertile  prairie,  which 
has  44  only  to  be  tickled  with  a hoe  to  laugh 
with  a harvest.”  Any  man  who,  after 
having  the  use  of  160  acres  of  such  land  for, 
say,  five  years,  free  of  rent,  taxes,  or  inter- 
est, is  unwilling  to  pay  the  government 
the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  a 
title  in  fee-simple,  does  not  merit  a home, 
and  if  unable,  unless  by  reason  of  misfor- 
tune, has  certainly  mistaken  his  calling. 

As  most  of  the  surveyed  public  lands 
have  been  at  one  time  or  another  for  some 
cause  withdrawn  from  sale,  it  has  been 
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since  1820  the  custom  of  the  Land  De- 
partment to  restore  them  to  market  as  oc- 
casion seemed  to  require,  by  Presidential 
proclamation  and  public  auction  sale,  with 
an  established  minimum  price  of  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  this 
without  regard  to  its  real  value,  no  exam- 
ination having  been  made  prior  to  sale. 
Commencing  at  a comer  township  of  the 
advertised  tract,  the  government  subdi- 
visions are  read  over  by  the  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  in  the  district  where  the 
lands  lie.  As  the  reading  progresses,  bids 
are  receivable;  and  after  the  entire  list 
has  been  read,  any  and  all  lands  embraced 
therein  .remaining  unsold  are  subject  to 
private  purchase  at  the  minimum  price. 
As  the  intent  of  advertising  is  to  give 
all  the  people  an  equal  chance  to  secure 
lands,  and  the  auction  sale  is  to  enable 
the  government  to  realize  by  active  com- 
petition among  buyers  something  like 
their  value,  let  us  attend  one  of  these 
sales,  observe  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  note  the  result  in 
dollars  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
We  must,  however,  understand  that  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  before  the  public 
are  notified,  it  has  come,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  to  the  knowledge  of  a few 
capitalists  that  certain  townships  of  land 
are  soon  to  be  restored  in  the  usual  way. 
At  once  they  are  actively  though  quietly 
engaged,  sending  off  crews  of  two  or  three 
men  each,  practiced  land-lookers,  on  whose 
judgment  they  can  rely,  to  make  careful 
examination  and  report  on  each  forty- 
acre  lot,  each  crew  working  within  sepa- 
rate and  prescribed  limits. 

After  the  proclamation  other  individu- 
als or  firms  undertake,  in  like  manner, 
similar  examinations,  so  far  as  the  limit- 
ed time  will  admit  or  their  means  justify. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  sale 
those  who  are  regarded  as  bidders  at  the 
so-called  auction  are  assembled  at  the  vil- 
lage hotel,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  ex- 
treme though  cautious  activity.  Verily, 
says  the  outside  spectator,  “on  the  mor- 
row the  bidding  will  be  spirited,  and  the 
choice  lots  will  be  run  up  to  a high  figure.” 
We  enter  the  throng,  and  learn  something 
of  its  purpose.  That  sleek-looking,  self- 
contained  gentleman  engaged  so  earnestly 
in  conversation  with  the  smooth-visaged 
young  man,  with  the  twenty-four  inch  head 
and  Napoleonic  physique,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a New  York  syndicate  of  unlimited 
capital,  having  an  estimate  of  each  forty 
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acres  to  be  offered,  and  h u ngry  for  pine, 
younger  man  is  recognized  as  the  shrewd- 
est land-dealer  in  Michigan,  and  is  well 
informed  about  the  lands.  They  are  now 
“sizing”each  other  upasto  information  and 
ability  to  purchase.  Here,  again,  is  a man 
whose  wrhole  exterior  tells  of  hardship  and 
exposure,  a land-examiner  who  has  been  in 
the  woods  for  weeks  exploring  on  his  own 
account,  and  who  has  a pocketful  of  “min- 
utes,” which  he  is  ready  to  sell  for  cash,  or 
an  interest  in  the  lands,  the  latter  preferred. 
His  information  is  probably  reliable  and  of 
value.  Thisglib-tongued,red-nosedpersonr 
with  the  uncertain  eye  and  anxious  look,  is 
also  a land-examiner  with  information  for 
sale.  Beware  of  him.  He  is  on  the  watch 
for  tenderfeet.  His  minutes  are  made  up 
from  hearsay  and  his  general  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  compiled  at  his  lodg- 
ings. As  he  “draws  on  his  imagination 
for  his  facts,”  he  describes  only  the  choicest 
selections,  holds  them  at  a good  round 
price,  and  sells  for  what  he  can  get.  No- 
tice the  gentleman  who  in  his  general 
“make-up”  reminds  one  of  the  “briefless 
barrister.”  He  wanders  about,  listening 
closely,  and  occasionally  dropping  with 
well-assumed  carelessness  a word  to  indi- 
cate his  intention  to  invest  heavily  on  the 
morrow.  His  plan  is  to  hold  aloof,  refuse 
to  join  any  combination,  hoping  that  some 
one  will  be  weak  enough  to  buy  him  off 
from  bidding  at  all.  And  if  he  has  the 
courage  to  run  up  the  price  on  a few  pieces 
at  the  opening  of  the  sale,  he  will  succeed. 
Some  one  will  be  deputized  to  induce  him  to 
retire;  he  names  his  price,  transfers  his  bids, 
and  gracefully  abandons  the  unequal  con- 
test. To  the  efforts  of  this  adventurer  is  the 
government  generally  indebted  for  what- 
ever it  may  realize  at  the  sale  above  the 
minimum  price.  All  the  other  conflicting 
interests  having  made  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible, and  agreed  not  to  bid  against  each 
other — in  fact,  conspired  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public — the  sale  is  a sham. 
The  choicest  lands  are  gone  at  the  lowest 
figure,  the  remainder  left  on  hand,  subject 
to  purchase  at  the  same  price. 

Another  evil  requiring  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action  is  the  constantly  increasing 
encroachments  on  the  public  lands  by  tim- 
ber trespassers,  who  have  been  treated  with 
great  lenity,  and  undoubtedly  encouraged 
thereby  to  continue  their  depredations. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Land  Department  to  send  out  “ special 
timber  agents”  to  look  after  these  trespass- 
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ers,  and  although  a vast  amount  of  proper- 
ty is  reported  taken  and  carried  away,  the 
Treasury  is  not  the  gainer  thereby.  The 
men  employed  are  either  incompetent  or 
worse.  Note  the  result  of  their  labors  for 
the  years  1881-2 : 

For  1881  these  agents  reported  trespass 
to  the  value  of  $225,472.  The  govern- 
ment received  on  account  thereof  $41,679 
97,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

For  the  year  1882  there  were  817  cases 


reported,  recapitulating  as  follows: 

Feet  of  lumber 

.222,784,585 

Number  of  railroad  ties. 

. 2,434,525 

Sticks  of  square  timber. 

1,926 

Cords  of  bark 

650 

Posts 

11,050 

Hop  poles 

20,000 

Shingles 

675,000 

Cords  of  wood 

79,139 

Sugar-pine  shakes 

. 1,110,000 

Pickets 

65,000 

Estimated  market  value  , 

$2,044, 

Realized  on  the  above  through  the 

courts  and  paid  to  receivers 38,583  27 

Unaccounted  for $2,005,694  65 

Such  a result  would  discourage  the  most 
persistent  stickler  for  his  rights.  There 
is  a bad  leak  somewhere,  which  can  and 
should  be  stopped.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Lands  under  the  administration  just  closed 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  this 
branch  of  the  service.  The  honorable 
Commissioner  offers  as  a further  reason 
that  “such  a system  of  espionage  is  not 


in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  republic,” 
and  says,  “everything  which  might  ap- 
pear like  oppression  of  the  people  has  been 
carefully  avoided.”  Truly  a very  conven- 
ient system  for  the  timber  thief. 

By  what  code  of  morals,  or  on  what 
grounds  of  public  policy,  should  the  citi- 
zens of  a country  be  thus  encouraged  to 
steal  ? Undoubtedly  the  Commissioner 
meant  well,  but  was  not  his  sympathy  be- 
stowed on  the  wrong  class  of  people  ? 
Equal  justice  to  all  is  not  oppression. 

Our  public  officers  are  in  charge  of  a 
public  trust  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.  A senti- 
mentalism which  looks  on  and  permits 
the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruction  and 
waste  of  that  trust  is,  we  hope,  a thing  of 
the  past. 

By  no  means  should  we  abandon  a st  rict 
surveillance  of  the  public  lands.  The 
special  timber  agents  should  be  continued. 
It  should  be  made  a part  of  their  duty  to 
make  such  examination  and  appraisal  as 
are  indicated  in  this  article,  and  only  men 
who  are  competent  and  practical  woods- 
men should  be  appointed  to  such  office. 

The  time  has  come  when,  as  affecting 
our  land  policy,  all  sentiment  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  a policy  adopted  vigorous  in 
protecting  and  conservative  in  disposing 
of  the  public  domain.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  such  a policy  is  soon  to  be 
inaugurated,  “and  your  petitioners,  the 
people,  will  ever  pray.” 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

SINCE  on  my  suit,  alas! 

My  lady  sweet  doth  frown, 

I lay  where  she  may  pass, 

A wild  rose  down. 

But  first,  lest  it  should  grieve, 
Thus  to  be  placed  so  low, 

Into  its  heart  I breathe 
All  my  heart’s  woe. 

“Her  nature  is  so  sweet, 

Save  only  unto  me, 

Even  her  little  feet 
Will  not  wound  thee! 

“Where  thine  own  color  glows 
Warm  on  her  dainty  cheek, 
She’ll  lift  thee,  happy* rose! 

Then,  dear  rose,  speak! 

“My  intercessor  be, 

And  in  her  tiny  ear 
Whisper,  ‘He  loveth  thee, 

Who  sent  me,  dear!’” 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

OR,  THE  MISTAKES  OF  A NIGHT.— A COMEDY. 


ACT  SECOND. 

Scene — An  Old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  by  three  or 
four  awkward  Servants. 

Hard.  "Well,  I hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table  exercise  I 
have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You  all  know  your 
posts  and  your  places,  and  can  show  that,  you  have  been  used 
to  good  company,  without  ever  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to  pop  out  and 
stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like  frighted  rabbits  in  a warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I have  taken  from  the  barn, 
are  to  make  a show  at  the  side-table ; and  you,  Roger,  whom  I 
have  advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind 
my  chair.  But  you’re  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets.  Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger ; 
and  from  your  head,  yon  blockhead  yon.  See  how  Diggory 
carries  his  hands.  They're  a little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that's 
no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  howr  I hold  them.  I learned  to  hold  my 
hands  this  way,  when  I was  upon  drill  for  the  militia.  And 
so  being  upon  drill — 
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Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory.  You  must  be  all  attention 
to  the  guests.  You  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking ; you  must  6ee 
us  drinlc,  and  not  think  of  drinking ; you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of 
eating. 

Dig.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that’s  parfectly  unpossible.  Whenever 
Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward,  ecod  lie’s  always  wishing  for  a mouthful 
himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead ! Is  not  a belly-full  in  the  kitchen  as  good  as  a belly-full 
in  the  parlor?  Stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 

Dig.  Ecod,  I thank  your  worship,  I’ll  make  a shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with 
a slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative. — Then,  if  I happen  to  say  a good 
thing,  or  tell  a good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a-laugliing,  as  if 
you  madepart  of  the  company. 

Dig.  Then  ecod  your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story  of  old  Grouse  in  the 
gun-room:  I can’t  help  laughing  at  that — he!  he!  he! — for  the  soul  of  me. 
W e have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  story  is  a good  one.  Well,  honest  Diggory,  you 
may  laugh  at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the 
company  should  call  for  a glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave  ? A glass  of 
wine,  sir,  if  you  please  (to  Diggory.) — Eh,  why  don’t  you  move  ? 

Dig.  Ecod,  your  worship,  1 never  have  courage  till  I see  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  brought  upo’  the  table,  and  then  I’m  as  bauld  as  a lion. 

Hard.  What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

First  Servant.  I’m  not  to  leave  this  place. 

Second  Servant.  I’m  sure  it’s  no  place  of  mine. 

Third  Servant.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns,  and  I’m  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 
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Hard.  You  numskulls ! and  so  while,  like  your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling 
for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved.  O you  dunces ! I find  I must  begin  afi 
over  again — But  don’t  I bear  a coach  drive  into  the  yard  ? To  your  posts,  you 
blockheads.  I’ll  go  in  in  the  mean  time  and  give  my  old  friend’s  son  a hearty 
reception  at  the  gate.  • [Exit  IIardcastle. 

Dig.  By  the  elevens,  my  place  is  gone  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Roger.  I know  that  my  place  is  to  be  everywhere. 

First  Servant.  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

Second  Servant.  My  place  is  to  be  nowhere  at  all ; and  so  I’ze  go  about 
my  business.  [Exeunt  Servants,  running  about  as  if  frighted,  different  ways. 


* /<(  ft  i 

Enter  Servant  with  candles,  showing  in  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Servant.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome ! This  way. 

Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome  once  more,  Charles, 
to  the  comforts  of  a clean  room  and  a good  fire.  Upon  my  word,  a very  well- 
looking house  ; antique  but  creditable. 

Marl.  The  usual  fate  of  a large  mansion.  Having  first  ruined  the  master 
by  good  housekeeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries. 
I have  often  seen  a good  sideboard,  or  a marble  chimneypiece,  though  not 
actually  put  in  the  hill,  inflame  a reckoning  confoundedly. 

Marl.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places ; the  only  difference  is, 
that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries,  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and 
starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  very  much  among  them.  In  truth,  I have  been 
often  surprised,  that  you  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  your  natu- 
ral good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  acquire  a requisite 
share  of  assurance. 

Marl.  The  Englishman’s  malady.  But  tell  me,  George,  where  could  I have 
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learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of  ? My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  a college 
or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach 
men  confidence.  I don’t  know  that  1 was  ever  familiarly  acquainted  with  a 
single  modest  woman,  except  my  mother.  But  among  females  of  another  class, 
you  know — 

Hast.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough  of  all  conscience. 

Marl.  They  are  of  ns,  you  know. 

Hast.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation  1 never  saw  6uch  an 
idiot,  such  a trembler ; you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Mari..  Why,  man,  that’s  because  I do  want  to  steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith, 
I have  often  formed  a resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at  any  rate. 
But  I don’t  know  how,  a single  glance  from  a pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally 
overset  mv  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  I’ll 
be  hangedf  if  a modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to  them,  that  I have  heard 
you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a college  bed-maker — 

Marl.  Why,  George,  I can’t  say  fine  things  to  them;  they  freeze,  they 
petrify  me.  'they  may  talk  of  a comet,  or  a burning  mountain,  or  some  such 
bagatelle;  but  to  me,  a modest  woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the  most 
tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hast.  Ha ! ha ! ha ! At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you  ever  expect  to  marrv  ? 

Marl.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my  bride  were  to  l>e 
courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to  go  through 
all  the  terrors  of  a formal  courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand- 
mothers, and  cousins,  and  at  last  to  blunt  out  the  broad  staring  question  of. 
Madam,  will  you  marry  me?  No,  no,  that’s  a strain  much  above  me,  I assure 
you. 

Hast.  I pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving  to  the  lady  you  are 
come  down  to  visit  at  the  request  of  your  father  ? 

Marl.  As  I behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very  low ; answer  yes  or  no 
to  all  her  demands.  But  for  the  rest,  I don’t  think  1 shall  venture  to  look  in 
her  face  till  I see  my  father’s  again. 

Hast.  I’m  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a friend  can  be  so  cool  a lover. 

Marl.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief  inducement  down  was  to 
be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves 

Jrou ; the  family  don’t  know  you  ; as  my  friend  you  are  sure  of  a reception,  and 
et  honor  do  the  rest. 

Hast.  My  dear  Marlow — But  I’ll  suppress  the  emotion.  Were  I a wretch, 
meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a fortune,  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
I would  apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss  Neville’s  person  is  all  I ask,  aud 
that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father’s  consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Marl.  Happy  man!  You  have  talents  and  art  to  captivate  any  woman. 
I’m  doomed  to  adore  the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part  of  it  I 
despise.  This  stammer  in  my  address,  and  this  awkward  unprepossessing  visage 
of  mine,  can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a milliner’s  ’prentice, 
or  one  of  the  duchesses  of  Drury  Lane.  Pshaw!  this  fellow  here  to  inter- 
rupt us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome.  Which  is  Mr. 
Marlow  ? Sir,  you  are  heartily  welcome.  It’s  not  mv  way,  you  see,  to  receive 
my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I like  to  give  them  a liearty  reception  in 
the  old  style  at  my  gate.  I like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 
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Marl.  {Aside.)  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already.  ( To  him.) 
We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  {To  Hastings.)  I have  been 
thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning.  I am 
grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 


“ A MODEST  WOMAN,  DREST  OUT  IN  ALL  HER  FINERY.” 


Hard.  I beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you’ll  use  no  ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hast.  I fancy,  Charles,  you’re  right ; the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle.  I 
intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen — pray  be  under  no  restraint 
in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

Marl.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may 
want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I think  to  reserve  the  embroidery  to  secure 
a retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  we  went  to  besiege 
Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison — 

Marl.  Don’t  you  think  the  ventre  (Tor  waist- 
coat will  do  with  the  plain  brown  ? 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men — 

Hast.  I think  not : brown  and  yellow  mix  but 
very  poorly. 

Hard.  I say,  gentlemen,  as  I was  telling  yon, 
he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of 
about  five  thousand  men — 

Marl.  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition, 
and  other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next 
to  him — you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — 

I’ll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I take  that  gar- 
rison without  spilling  a drop  of  blood.  So — 

Marl.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time ; it  would  help  us 
to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigor. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir ! {Aside.)  This  is  the  most 
unaccountable  kind  of  modesty  I ever  met  with. 

Marl.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A glass  of  warm  punch, 
after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is 
Liberty  Hall,  you  know. 

Enter  Roger  with  a cup. 

Hard.  Here’s  a cup,  sir. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty  Hall,  will  only  let  us  have  just 
what  he  pleases. 

Hard.  (Taking  the  cup.)  I hope  you’ll  find  it  to  your  mind.  I have  pre- 
pared it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I believe  you’ll  own  the  ingredients  are 
tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir  ? Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here 
is  to  our  better  acquaintance.  (Drinks.) 

Marl.  (Aside.)  A very  impudent  fellow  this ! but  he’s  a character,  and  I’ll 
humor  him  a little.  Sir,  my  service  to  you.  (Drinks.) 

Hast.  (Aside.)  I see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  company,  and  forgets 
that  lie’s  an  innkeeper,  before  he  has  learned  to  be  a gentleman. 

Marl.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  ray  old  friend,  I suppose  yon  have 
a good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work,  now  and  then, 
at  elections,  I suppose. 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since  our  betters  have 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there  is  no  business  “ for  us  that 
sell  ale.” 

Hast.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a time,  indeed,  I fretted  myself  about 
the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people,  but  finding  myself  every  day 
grow  more  angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better,  I left  it  to  mend 
itself.  Since  that,  I no  more  trouble  my  head  about  Hyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn, 
than  about  Ally  Croaker.  Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  tliat  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking  below,  with  receiving 
our  friends  within,  and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a good  pleasant 
ustling  life  of  it. 
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Hard.  I do  stir  about  a great  deal,  that’s  certain.  Half  the  differences  of 
the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlor. 

Marl.  {After  drinking .)  And  you  have  an  argument  in  your  cup,  old  gen- 
tleman, better  than  any  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a little  philosophy. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  an  innkeeper’s 
philosophy. 

Hast.  So,  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack  them  on  every  quar- 
ter. If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your  philosophy ; 
if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this.  Here’s  your  health, 
my  philosopher.  (Drinks.) 

Hard.  Good,  very  good ; thank  you  ; ha ! ha ! ha ! Your  generalship  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
Belgrade.  You  shall  hear. 

Marl.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I believe  it’s  almost  time  to  talk 
about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper  ? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir ! (Aside.)  Was  ever  such  a request  to  a man  in  his 
own  house ! 

Marl.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ; I begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I shall  make 
devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I promise  you. 

Hard.  (Aside.)  Such  a brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  beheld.  (To  him.) 
Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper,  I can’t  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cook-maid 
settle  these  things  between  them.  I leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Marl.  You  do,  do  you  ? 
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IIakd.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I believe  they  are  in  actual  consultation  upon 
wliat’s  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Marl.  Then  I beg  they’ll  admit  ine  as  one  of  their  privy-council.  It’s  a 
way  I have  got.  When  I travel  I always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper. 
Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence,  I hope,  sir? 

Hard.  O no.  sir,  none  in  the  least ; yet  I don’t  know  how ; our  Bridget,  the 
cook-maid,  is  not  very  communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  nouse. 

Hast.  Let’s  see  your  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I ask  it  as  a favor.  I always 
match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marl.  (To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  with  surprise.)  Sir,  he’s  very 
right,  and  it’s  my  way  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a right  to  command  here.  Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the 
bill  of  fare  for  to-night’s  supper : I believe  it’s  drawn  out. — Y our  manner,  Mr. 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a saying  of 
his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Hast.  (Aside.)  All  upon  the  high  rope ! His  uncle  a colonel ! we  shall  soon 
hear  of  his  mother  being  a justice  of  the  peace.  But  let’s  hear  the  bill  of 
fare. 

Marl.  (Perusing.)  What's  here  ? For  the  first  course ; for  the  second 
course ; for  the  dessert.  The  devil,  sir,  do  you  think  we  have  brought  down 
the  whole  joiner’s  company,  or  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a 
supper  ? two  or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

But  let’s  hear  it. 

(Reading.)  For  the  first  course  at  the  top,  a pig,  and  pruin  sauce. 
Damn  your  pig,  I say. 

And  damn  your  pruin  sauce,  say  I. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry,  pig  with  pruin  sauce  is- 
very  good  eating. 

Marl.  At  the  bottom  a calf  s tongue  and  brains. 

Hast.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  sir,  I don’t  like  them. 

Marl.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a plate  by  themselves. 

Hard.  (Aside.)  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  (To  them.)  Gentlemen, 
you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Marl.  Item.  A pork  pie,  a boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a Florentine,  a 
shaking  pudding,  and  a dish  of  tiff — taff — taffety  cream. 

Hast.  Confound  your  made  dishes ; I shall  be  as  much  at  a loss  in  this  house 
as  at  a green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador’s  table.  I’m  for  plain 
eating. 

Hard.  I’m  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I have  nothing  you  like,  but  if  there  be 
anything  you  have  a particular  fancy  to — 

Marl.  Why  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of 
it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper. 
And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I entreat  you’ll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not  stir  a step. 

Marl.  Leave  that  to  you ! I protest,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  I always 
look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I must  insist,  sir,  you’ll  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head. 

Marl.  You  see  I’m  resolved  on  it.  (Aside.)  A very  troublesome  fellow 
this,  as  I ever  met  with. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I’m  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  (Aside.)  This  may  be 
modern  modesty,  but  I never  saw  anything  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impu- 
dence. [Exeunt  Marlow  and  Hardcastle. 

Hast.  (Alone.)  So  I find  this  fellow’s  civilities  begin  to  grow  troublesome. 
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44  HA  ! WHAT  DO  I SEE  ? MISS  NEVILLE,  BY  ALL  THAT'S  HAPPY  !” 


But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him  ? — Ha ! 
what  do  I see  ? Miss  Neville,  by  all  that’s  happy ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what  unexpected  good  fortune,  to  what 
accident,  am  I to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I could  never  have  hoped  to 
meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  Nev.  An  inn!  sure  you  mistake;  my  aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here. 
What  could  induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I came  down,  and  I,  have  been 
sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I assure  you.  A young  fellow,  whom  we  accidentally 
met  at  a house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Nev.  Certainly,  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful  cousin’s  tricks,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often  ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ? he  of  whom  I have  such  just 

Prehensions  t 

[iss  Nev.  Y on  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I assure  you.  Y ou’d  adore  him 
if  you  knew  how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  under- 
taken to  court  me  for  him,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a conquest. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 


Hast.  Thou  dear  dissembler!  you  must  know,  my  Constance,  I have  just 
seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my  friend’s  visit  here  to  get  admittance 
into  the  family.  The  horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  their 
journey,  but  they’ll  soon  be  refreshed ; and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust 
in  her  faithful  llastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among 
slaves  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Miss  Nev.  I have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready  to  obey  you,  I yet 
should  leave  my  little  fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
was  left  me  by*  my  uncle,  the  India  director,  and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I 
have  been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  1 fancy 
I’m  very  near  succeeding.  The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession,  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles ! Your  person  is  all  I desire.  In  the  mean  time, 
my  friend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I know  the  strange  reserve 
of  his  temper  is  such,  that  if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit 
the  house  before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  Nev.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  deception?  Miss  Ilardcastle 
is  just  returned  from  walking;  what  if  we  still  continue  to  deceive  him? — This, 
this  way — \_They  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marl.  The  assiduities  of  these 

food  people  tease  me  beyond  bearing. 

ly  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners 
to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he  claps  not 
only  himself  but  his  old-fashioned  wife 
on  my  back. 

They  talk  of  - *—* 

coming  to  sup 
with  us  too ; and 
then,  I suppose, 
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we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest  of  the  family. — What  have  we 
got  here  ? 

Hast.  Mv  dear  Charles ! Let  me  congratulate  you ! — The  most  fortunate 
accident! — Who  do  you  think  is  just  alighted? 

Marl.  Can  not  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy,  Miss  ILardcastle  and  Miss  Neville.  Give  me 
leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Happening 
to  dine  in  the  neighborhood,  they  called  on  their  return  to  take  fresh  horses 
here.  Miss  ILardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and  will  be  back  in 
an  instant.  Wasn’t  it  lucky  ? eh ! 

Marl.  (Aside.)  I have  been  mortified  enough  of  all  conscience,  and  here 
comes  something  to  complete  my  embarrassment. 

Hast.  Well,  but  wasn’t  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world? 

Marl.  Oh ! yes.  Very  fortunate — a most  joyful  encounter. — But  our 
dresses,  George,  you  know  are  in  disorder. — What  if  we  should  postpone  the 
happiness  till  to-morrow  ? — To-morrow  at  her  own  house. — It  will  be  every  bit 
as  convenient — and  rather  more  respectful. — To-morrow  let  it  be. 

[ Offering  to  ao. 

Miss  Nev.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony  will  displease  her.  The  dis- 
order of  your  dress  will  show  the  ardor  of  your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows 
you  are  in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Marl.  O ! the  devil ! howr  shall  I support  it  ? Hem ! hem ! Hastings,  you 
must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me,  you  know.  I shall  be  confoundedly  ridicu- 
lous. Yet,  hang  it ! I’ll  take  courage.  Hem ! 

Hast.  Pshaw,  man ! it’s  but  the  first  plunge,  and  all’s  over.  She’s  but  a 
woman,  you  know. 

Marl.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I dread  most  to  encounter. 

Enter  Miss  LIardcastle,  as  returned  from  walking. 

Hast.  (Introducing  them.)  Miss  Hardcastle.  Mr.  Marlow.  I’m  proud  of 
bringing  two  persons  of  such  merit  together,  that  only  want  to  know,  to  esteem 
each  other. 

Miss  Hard.  (Aside.)  Now  for  meeting  my  modest  gentleman  with  a demure 
face,  and  quite  in  his  own  manner.  (After  a pause , in  which  he  appears  vert/ 
uneasy  and  disconcerted .)  I’m  glad  of  your  safe  arrival,  sir.  I’m  told  you  had 
some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Marl.  Only  a few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes,  madam,  a good  many 
accidents,  but  should  be  sorry — madam — or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents — that 
are  so  agreeably  concluded.  Hem ! 

Hast.  (To  him .)  You  never  spoke  better  in  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up, 
and  I’ll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Miss  Hard.  I’m  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  You  that  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
finest  company,  can  find  littie  entertainment  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Marl.  (Gathering  courage.)  I have  lived,  indeed,  in  the  world,  madam  ; but 
I have  kept  very  little  company.  I have  been  but  an  observer  upon  life,  madam, 
while  others  were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  Nev.  But  that,  I am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it  at  last. 

Hast.  (To  him.)  Cicero  never  spoke  better.  Once  more,  and  you  are  con- 
firmed in  assurance  forever. 

Marl.  (To  him.)  Hem ! Stand  by  me,  then,  and  when  I’m  down,  throw  in 
a word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 

Miss  Hard.  An  observer  like  you  upon  life,  were,  I fear,  disagreeably 
employed,  since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to  censure  than  approve. 

Marl.  Pardon  me,  madam.  I was  always  willing  to  be  amused.  The  folly 
of  most  people  is  rather  an  object  of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 
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Hast.  (To  him.)  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life. — 
Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I see  that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good 
company.  I believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the  interview. 

Marl.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your  company  of  all  things. 
(To  him.)  Zounds ! George,  sure  you  won’t  go  ? How  can  you  leave  us? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so  we’ll  retire  to  the  next 
room.  (To  him.)  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a little  tete- 
a-tete  of  our  own.  (Exeunt. 

Miss  Hard.  (After  a pause.)  But  you  have  not  been  wholly  an  observer, 
I presume,  sir:  the  ladies,  I should  hope,  have  employed  some  part  of  your 
addresses. 

Marl.  (Relapsing  into  timidity.)  Pardon  me,  madam,  I — I — I — as  yet 
have  studied — only — to  deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  Avorst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Marl.  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  I love  to  converse  only  with  the  more 
grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex.  But  I'm  afraid  I groAv  tiresome. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all,  sir;  there  is  nothing  I like  so  much  as  graA'e  con- 
versation myself ; 1 could  hear  it  forever.  Indeed,  I have  often  been  surprised 
how  a man  of  sentiment  could  ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  Avhere 
nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Marl.  It’s — a disease — of  the  mind,  madam.  In  the  variety  of  tastes  there 
must  be  some  who,  Avanting  a relish — for — nm — a — um — 

Miss  Hard.  I understand  you,  sir.  There  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a 
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relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of 
tasting. 

Marl.  My  meaning,  madam,  but  infinitely  better  expressed.  And  I can’t 
help  observing — a — 

Miss  Hard.  (Aside.)  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow  impudent  upon 
such  occasions!  (To  him.)  You  were  going  to  observe,  sir — • 

Marl.  I was  observing,  madam — I protest,  madam,  I forget  what  I was 
going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard.  (Aside.)  I vow  and  so  do  I.  (To  him.)  You  were  observing, 
sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy — something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Marl.  Yes,  madam.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy  there  are  few  who  upon 
strict  inquiry  do  not — a — a — a — 

Miss  Hard.  1 understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  Egad ! and  that’s  more  than  I do  myself. 

Miss  Hard.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age  there  are  few  that  do 
not  condemn  in  public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay  every 
debt  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Marl.  True,  madam  ; those  who  have  most  virtue  in  their  mouths,  have 
least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I’m  sure  I tire  you,  madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ; there’s  something  so  agreeable  and  spirited 
in  your  manner,  such  life  and  force — pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Marl.  Yes,  madam.  I wTas  saying — that  there  are  some  occasions — when  a 
total  want  of  courage,  madam,  destroys  all  the — and  puts  us — upon  a — a — a — 

Miss  Hard.  I agree  with  you  entirely ; a want  of  courage  upon  some  occa- 
sions assumes  the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us  when  we  most  wrant 
to  excel.  I beg  you’ll  proceed. 

Marl.  Yes,  madam.  Morally  speaking,  madam. — But  I see  Miss  Neville 
expecting  us  in  the  next  room.  I would  not  intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  I protest,  sir,  I never  was  more  agreeably  entertained  in  all  my 
life.  Pray  go  on. 

Marl.  Y es,  madam,  I was — but  she  beckons  us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall 
I do  myself  the  honor  to  attend  you  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Well  then,  I’ll  follow. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for  me.  {Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  (Alone.)  Ila ! ha!  ha!  Was  there  ever  such  a sober,  senti- 
mental interview  ? I’m  certain  he  scarce  looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time. 
Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bashfulness,  is  pretty  w'ell  too.  He 
has  good  sense,  but  then  so  buried  in  liis  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than 
ignorance.  If  I could  teach  him  a little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
that  1 know  of  a piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that  somebody  ? That,  faith,  is 
a question  I can  scarce  answer.  [ Exit. 


MEXICAN  POLITICS. 


“ TYIOS  y Libertad,”  “ Independence  y 
\j  Libertad,”  “Libertad  en  la  Consti- 
tucion.”  Such  are  the  invocations  that 
attend  the  publication  of  all  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  and  one  department  of  its  gov- 
ernment can  not  address  a communica- 
tion to  another  without  concluding  with 
one  of  these  imposing  phrases.  The  Mexi- 
cans are  not  wanting  in  patriotic  spirit. 
They  are  proud  of  their  struggles  for  in- 


dependence and  against  foreign  invaders. 
Yet,  with  a constitution,  organic  laws,  and 
election  laws  in  nearly  all  respects  equal 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some 
respects  even  better,  the  only  liberty  the 
Mexicans  have  enjoyed  since  the  close  of 
their  long  struggle  for  independence  has 
been  that  of  being  governed  by  an  auto- 
crat born  in  Mexico  instead  of  in  Spain, 
presenting  the  most  striking  proof  that 
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the  nature  of  a government  has  little  de- 
pendence upon  its  form.  The  revolutions 
that  have  hitherto  convulsed  Mexico  have 
involved  little  or  no  constitutional  princi- 
ple, but  have  been  mainly  struggles  for 
power  between  rival  chiefs,  each  sustained 
by  a following  that  cared  for  little  but 
pay  and  plunder;  and  Mexico  has  been 
ruled  by  men  who  either  obtained  or  held 
their'  power  by  the  sword.  Though  but 
one  of  these  called  himself  Emperor , as 
did  Iturbide,  and  but  one  ordered  himself 
addressed  as  Serene  High  ness , as  did  Santa 
Anna,  though  nearly  all  have  called  them- 
selves President,  and  gone  through  the 
form  of  an  election  and  constitutional 
canvass  of  the  vote  by  Congress,  the  char- 
acter of  all  has  been  the  same — that  of 
despots  whose  will  is  limited  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  patience  of  the 
people. 

There  is  no  cause  for  wonder  in  this. 
The  wonder  is  rather  that  anything  is  left 
of  Mexican  patriotism.  Let  the  proud 
American  who  looks  with  contempt  upon 
poor  Mexico  to-day,  because  behind  us  in 
what  he  calls  “progress,”  read  her  his- 
tory from  the  time  the  curate  Hidalgo 
first  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  and  ask  himself  what  his 
country  would  be  to-day  if  its  liberties 
had  had  such  a cradling  and  such  a nurs- 
ing. Since  the  close  in  1821  of  her  eleven 
years’  war  of  independence,  Mexico  has 
had  over  fifty  rulers,  counting  juntas,  re- 
gencies, triumvirates,  and  executive  com- 
mittees. Nearly  all  of  these  rulers  have 
been  generals  of  the  army,  and  nearly  ev- 
ery one  has  ejected  his  predecessor  be- 
fore fairly  settled  in  the  throne.  Her 
Washingtons  and  Jeffersons,  her  Greenes, 
Schuylers,  and  Harailtons,  were  nearly  all 
captured  and  shot  before  their  work  was 
half  done.  Her  Jacksons  and  Calhouns, 
her  Scotts,  Websters,  and  Taylors,  her 
Lincolns,  her  Grants,  and  her  Shermans, 
have  nearly  all  in  turn  warred  against 
each  other,  and  nearly  all  in  turn  have 
been  shot  or  banished  as  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  adverse  party.  And  during 
all  this  time  a similar  struggle  over  the 
Governorship  has  been  going  on  in  nearly 
every  state. 

Mexico  is  nominally  governed  by  a 
Congress,  first  called  September  14, 1813, 
which  has  probably  seen  as  many  vicissi- 
tudes as  any  assembly  on  earth  has  ever 
seen  in  the  same  time.  It  has  been  chased 
here  and  there,  dissolved,  expelled,  recall- 


ed, and  remodelled,  until  it  has  finally  set- 
tled down  into  an  established  institution. 
It  now  consists  of  a Senate  of  about  sixty 
members,  which  meets  in  a room  in  the 
National  Palace,  and  a Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  which  meets  in  .the  old  Theatre 
of  Iturbide,  over  half  a mile  from  the  Na- 
tional Palace.  In  appearance  this  Con- 
gress could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  Fully  nine- 
tenths  of  its  members  are  of  pure  white 
blood,  and  the  other  tenth  have  no  more 
color  than  fashion  demands  of  a stylish 
brunette.  No  traces  of  rusticity,  coarse- 
ness, ignorance,  or  stupidity  are  visible, 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  Mexicau  costume.  Both  bodies 
are  composed  of  eminent  soldiers,  schol- 
ars, lawyers,  and  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions, with  young  men  whose  talents 
have  attracted  notice;  and  the  members 
show  a degree  of  politeness  and  dignity 
that  would  improve  many  of  our  State 
Legislatures.  Their  conversation  in  the 
lobbies  and  on  the  floor  shows  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  culture  and  education, 
and  both  bodies  are  the  last  to  which  one 
would  look  for  subserviency  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Theoretically  this  Congress  is  elected  by 
the  people.  Practically  it  is  elected  by  the 
President.  A note  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  district,  or  to  the  po- 
litical chief — a civil  officer  whose  actual 
powers  are  co-extensive  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  emergency — recommending 
a certain  person  as  a suitable  subject  for  a 
Congressman,  rarely  fails.  Should  it  fail, 
the  error  is  easily  corrected  in  the  canvass, 
or  still  more  easily  in  the  final  returns. 
In  the  federal  district — the  city  of  Mexico 
and  its  environs — the  elective  system  is 
still  more  charmingly  simple.  Should 
there  be  two  candidates,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  the  defeated  candidate  is  the  last 
one  on  earth  to  complain  or  contest  the 
seat. 

A Congress  so  elected  can  be  nothing  but 
a ratifying  committee.  Especially  must 
it  be  so  in  a country  like  Mexico,  with 
a vast  ignorant  lower  class  taking  no  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  in  time  of  peace, 
with  no  middle  class  worthy  of  mention, 
and  with  an  upper  class  too  small  to  resist 
the  army,  which  must  be  kept  up  to  re- 
strain the  turbulent  part  of  the  lower 
class.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  quite 
useless  for  a representative  to  be  independ- 
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ent.  The  result  would  be  the  loss  of  a good 
position,  with  $250  a month  for  doing  next 
to  nothing.  And  should  he  find  himself, 
upon  some  pretext,  banished  to  Yucatan  or 
languishing  in  prison,  his  nominal  con- 
stituents are  the  last  ones  on  earth  to 
whom  he  can  look  for  redress. 

The  visitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  sees  at  once  the  effect  of  this. 
Day  after  day  the  Houses  meet,  and  adjou  rn 
in  a few  moments  after  hearing  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  and  a formal  com- 
munication or  two  from  some  state  legis- 
lature or  officer.  Occasionally  a bill  is 
passed.  But  it  goes  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  members  taking  no  interest  in  it. 

Vol.  LXXI.-No.  425.-52 
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Many  do  not  even  hear  their  names  called, 
and  their  assent  is  assumed ; others  give  a 
delicate  nod  or  little  wave  of  the  hand; 
while  others  merely  smile  at  the  secretary, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  Congressman  cares  no  more 
for  the  “ dear  people”  than  the  people  care 
for  him.  Respect  for  them  can  only  get 
him  into  trouble,  whereas  respect  for  the. 
President  will  insure  his  return.  His  con- 
stituents trouble  him  with  no  letters,  in- 
structions, resolutions,  or  petitions;  and 
he  in  return  spares  them  the  infliction  of 
public  documents,  printed  speeches,  pa- 
pers, and  all  other  evidences  of  his  regard. 

This  subserviency  of  Congress  to  the 
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Executive  is  fully  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  want  some  change  in 
the  laws  it  is  not  to  Congress,  but  to  the 
President,  that  the  petition  is  presented, 
although  by  the  constitution  a bare  ma- 
jority may  pass  a bill  over  the  veto. 

The  state  governments  are  all  managed 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  republic 
is  an  aggregation  of  monarchies  ruled  by 
a central  monarch,  whose  will  has  until 
the  past  year  known  no  control  but  the 
sword  of  the  successful  revolutionist. 
The  press,  of  course,  is  muzzled,  one  part 
being  well  paid  to  sound  the  praises  of 
the  administration  and  approve  all  of  its 
acts,  the  others  not  daring  to  complain. 
The  telegraph  has  never  dared  to  flash 
half  the  truth,  and  even  correspondents 
have  been  extremely  cautious  about  writ- 
ing it. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz  surprised  the  coun- 
try with  its  first  three  years  of  genuine 
peace,  and  when,  in  December,  1880,  he 
delivered  the  government  to  General  Man- 
uel Gonzales,  it  was  the  third  peaceable 
transmission  of  the  supreme  authority 
that  Mexico  had  seen  in  her  sixty  years 
of  independence,  and  the  first  that  had 
really  been  made  from  principle  and  not 
from  fear.  He  delivered  to  Gonzales  a 
country  in  a state  of  unwonted  prosperity, 
with  every  one  looking  hopefully  to  the 
future,  in  full  confidence  that  the  troubles 
of  his  country  were  at  last  over. 

The  performances  of  Gonzales  in  the 
execution  of  this  high  trust  read  more 
like  romance  than  history,  and  when  in 
December  last  he  drove  away  from  the 
National  Palace,  after  surrendering  the 
government  again  to  Diaz,  it  was  amid  a 
sea  of  scowling  faces,  with  none  to  say  a 
word  in  his  behalf.  Yet,  with  all  his 
crimes,  he  lias  done  much  for  Mexico.  A 
man  of  advanced  ideas,  of  great  energy, 
and  extraordinary  personal  bravery,  he 
seems  to  have  had  steadily  in  view  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
His  great  trouble  has  been  an  inordinate 
desire  to  prosper  along  with  her.  No  man 
ever  had  a grander  opportunity  to  en- 
shrine his  memory  in  the  fondest  recollec- 
tions of  a people  than  had  Manual  Gon- 
zales during  his  four  years  of  power. 
Rarely  has  Fortune  tried  so  hard  to  be- 
friend a man;  but  he  would  not  let  her. 
He  has,  however,  linked  his  name  forever 
with  one  of  the  fondest  memories  of  his 
people,  though  not  in  the  way  he  intend- 
ed. Under  him  first  awoke  the  spirit  of 


constitutional  freedom,  against  him  the 
feeble  Congress  first  dared  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, and  he,  the  boldest  and  most 
self-willed  of  all  Mexico's  line  of  tyrants, 
was  compelled  to  recognize  it.  Under 
him  Mexico  passed  through  its  greatest 
revolution — its  greatest  because  its  first 
one  of  peace,  its  greatest  because  for  the 
first  time  eloquence  and  reason  were  ar- 
rayed against  a brave  soldier  surrounded 
by  his  legions,  yet  won,  unarmed,  the 
victory. 

The  great  debate  in  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress in  November,  1884,  can  never  fade 
from  the  memories  of  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  attend  it.  The  world, 
which  judges  the  importance  of  revolu- 
tions mainly  by  the  amount  of  blood  shed, 
has  heard  little  of  it;  but  from  that  debate 
will  date  whatever  constitutional  liberty 
Mexico  may  in  future  enjoy. 

In  1823,  and  again  in  1824,  Mexico  bor- 
rowed of  English  capitalists  some  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  giving  therefor 
its  bonds  for  thirty-two  millions,  the  dif- 
ference of  ten  millions  being  absorbed  in 
discount,  commissions, ad vauce  of  interest, 
and  other  devices  of  the  money-lender. 
With  part  of  the  second  loan,  part  of  the 
first  was  paid  off,  reducing  the  whole  debt 
to  twenty-six  and  a half  millions;  an  in- 
genious shave  of  the  money-lender  also 
reducing  the  amount  actually  received  by 
Mexico  on  the  whole  transaction  to  four- 
teen and  a half  millions.  Of  this  last  sum 
two  and  a quarter  millions  were  lost  in  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  banks  that  made  the 
loan ; and  the  rest  was  squandered  in  the 
purchase  of  worthless  ships,  arms,  and  old 
trumpery,  fit  only  to  sell  to  a new  and  ver- 
dant republic  in  haste  to  acquire  anything 
that  would  make  even  a show  of  power. 
Though  Mexico  does  not  feel  like  starving 
her  own  servants  to  pay  a debt  of  that  kind, 
she  has  shown  no  disposition  to  repudiate 
it.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  made  several 
conversions  of  it  into  new  bonds.  But 
under  the  inexorable  laws  of  compound 
interest  the  debt  has  nearly  quadrupled. 

In  September,  1884,  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  English  bondholders  by 
Mr.  Noetzlin,  an  agent  of  Mexico,  for  a 
new  conversion  by  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  eighty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  Early  in  November  a committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reported  in 
favor  of  the  agreement,  and  submitted  a 
bill  for  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 
The  world  probably  believes  that  the  de- 
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feat  of  that  bill  meant  repudiation.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  it. 
Among  other  objectionable  features  were 
three,  the  very  least  of  which  would  have 
sealed  its  fate  in  a Congress  of  the  United 
States ; and  all  objectionable  features 
were  so  artfully  incorporated  in  the  agree- 
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Mexico  had  in  this  way  already  mort- 
gaged her  revenues  to  the  American  rail- 
roads and  other  enterprises  until  the  re- 
mainder was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
army  and  civil  service,  the  people  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  objecting  to  another 
mortgage.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that 
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ment  and  accompanying  bill  that  it  was 
impossible,  under  the  rules  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  chair  as  sustained  by  the  gov- 
ernment majority  in  the  chamber,  to  reach 
them  by  amendment. 

One  of  these  three  features  was  that  the 
bonds  were  to  be  executed  in  London,  and 
bear  the  revenue  stamp  of  England,  Mexi- 
co to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  conversion. 
As  a contract  valid  where  it  is  made  is  valid 
the  world  over,  and  as  Mexico  has  plenty 
of  revenue  stamps  of  her  own  which  cost 
her  nothing,  this  amounted  simply  to  a re- 
quest to  Mexico  to  make  England  a hand- 
some present.  Another  provision  was  the 
mortgage  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  revenues, 
by  custom-house  certificates,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  new  bonds.  Nations  of  self* 
respect  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  se- 
curity, especially  for  old  debts;  and  as 


the  ‘ 4 stealing  clause”  of  the  agreement 
amounted  to  over  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  sum  was  allowed  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  conversion,  without  any  limit 
upon  the  nature  of  the  expenses,  their  ad- 
justment, or  the  discount  at  which  the 
bonds  were  to  be  sold  to  pay  them. 

This  debt  may  long  be  a source  of  trou- 
ble to  Mexico,  but  will  no  doubt  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  country  can  afford  it.  Its 
fate  is  a matter  of  little  consequence  com- 
pared with  the  enduring  results  of  which 
it  was  but  the  provocation.  It  made  Mex- 
ico awake  from  the  sleep  of  years.  With- 
out yawning  or  rubbing  her  eyes,  she 
sprang  at  a bound  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  She  stands  there  to  - day,  dazzled 
and  amazed  at  the  sudden  light.  She  may 
not  know  just  what  to  do,  but  she  will 
never  return  to  finish  her  nap. 
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Gonzales  had  ordered  the  bill  passed, 
and  every  one  supposed  it  would  pass  as 
a matter  of  course.  Over  and  over  again 
the  writer  was  told  by  Mexicans  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  system  that  he  was 
wasting  his  time  attending  Congress  in 
hopes  of  hearing  any  speaking;  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  the  bill,  for  they  dared 
not  do  otherwise.  Moreover,  the  bill  was 
favored  by  a large  and  respectable  class; 
by  some  because  just  in  the  main,  however 
bad  in  detail;  by  others  because  it  would 
restore  abroad  the  fallen  credit  of  Mexico, 
which  was  then  in  sore  need  of  restora- 
tion. It  was  believed  to  be  favored  by 
the  beloved  “Porflrio,”  and  was  approved 
by  a large  part  of  the  native  press  and 
nearly  all  of  the  foreign  press  at  the  capi- 
tal, including  the  two  American  newspa- 
pers there  published,  and  also  by  many 
native  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  nearly  all 
foreigners  there  residing.  Nowhere  had 
anything  like  opposition  been  developed, 
the  few  editorials  and  letters  that  appear- 
ed in  a part  of  the  press  being  of  the  de- 
ploring kind,  tacitly  admitting  the  fact  of 
its  passage  and  deploring  its  necessity. 

When  the  question  was  opened  to  de- 
bate, a feeble,  sickly-looking  young  man 
of  about  twenty-six  years  old  arose  and 
walked  to  the  long-silent  tribune  amid  a 
general  hush  of  curiosity.  In  a speech 
of  little  over  half  an  hour,  with  impetu- 
ous utterance  and  nervous  gesture,  he 
swept  the  whole  subject,  dwelling  with 
bitter  scorn  upon  the  faults  of  the  agree- 
ment, denouncing  the  President,  and  pic- 
turing the  miseries  of  the  country  under 
his  rule  in  language  that  no  one  had  ever 
dared  to  use  in  Mexico,  and  closed  by  pro- 
posing the  postponement  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject until  after  the  inauguration  of  Gener- 
al Diaz.  No  one  unacquainted  with  Mex- 
ican politics  can  understand  the  heroism 
required  to  make  that  speech,  without 
knowing  how  it  would  be  received  by  the 
people,  but  knowing  too  well  how  it  would 
be  received  at  court.  There  was  none  of 
the  rashness  of  youth,  no  desire  for  no- 
toriety, about  it,  nothing  but  the  deepest 
earnestness.  Judging  it  as  all  oratory 
should  be  judged,  by  the  situation,  by  the 
boldness,  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  strong  impress  of  personality  in  which 
words,  however  brilliant,  are  lost,  and 
judging  it,  above  all,  by  its  effect,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  anything  ever  delivered  in 
America  excelled  that  speech.  The  very 
first  note  was  a blast  of  defiance  in  which 
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he  predicted  yet  defied  the  consequences 
of  his  independence,  and  he  remained  con- 
sistent and  defiant  to  the  end,  apparently 
with  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to 
lose,  by  his  opposition. 

This  speech  brought  in  a moment  a new 
troop  of  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Mexican 
politics.  In  the  various  universities  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  fine  arts,  etc.,  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  are  nearly  four  thou- 
sand students,  though  some  of  their  num- 
ber make  much  higher  estimates.  Hun- 
dreds of  them,  attracted  by  curiosity,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  galleries  of  the 
Theatre  of  Iturbide.  Many  had  come, 
book  in  hand,  from  the  Alameda  or  other 
public  parks,  where  they  wander  to  and 
fro  studying  aloud,  quite  regardless  of 
strangers’  presence.  It  is  foolish  to  say 
what  they  might  have  done  under  other 
circumstances.  But  two  things  are  cer- 
tain— that  the  Mexican  students  had  nev- 
er before  taken  any  interest  in  politics, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  concert  of 
action  among  them  before  they  came  to 
the  Theatre.  Other  speakers  might  have 
aroused  them,  but  none  could  have  done 
so  like  Miron,  a mere  boy  like  themselves, 
and  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  upon  his 
own  college  diploma,  bursting  upon  the 
scene  like  a thunder-bolt  from  a clear  sky, 
and  astounding  even  the  oldest  listeners 
by  his  audacity,  brilliancy,  and  fervor. 

No  theatre  ever  rang  with  such  applause 
as  shook  the  four  galleries  when  Miron 
closed,  and  then  and  there  was  born  a 
power  that  is  to-day  more  feared  and  re- 
spected than  any  other  civil  power  in  the 
land,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  political  regen- 
eration of  Mexico.  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  the  students  were  organized, 
and  took  entire  charge  of  the  campaign, 
arousing  the  people,  showering  fiery  cir- 
culars from  the  galleries  of  the  Theatre 
upon  the  members  below,  and  scattering 
them  along  the  streets.  The  galleries 
were  completely  in  their  control.  Their 
very  first  performance,  the  complete  ex- 
tinction by  groaning,  hooting,  and  4 'guy- 
ing” out  of  his  wits  of  one  of  their  own 
professors,  an  able  and  powerful  speaker, 
who  attempted  to  reply  to  Miron,  gave 
them  the  first  idea  of  their  power.  In 
two  days  two  hundred  policemen,  scatter- 
ed about  the  galleries,  could  not  keep  or- 
der enough  to  let  a speaker  in  favor  of 
the  bill  be  heard,  and  in  two  more  the 
glitter  of  long  lines  of  bayonets  and  sa- 
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the  army  was  revolting  here  and  there — 
the  government  ordered  a retreat.  One 
of  the  majority,  which  at  first  was  so  over- 
powering, but  which  had  day  after  day 
been  steadily  crumbling  away,  introduced 
a resolution  suspending  further  action 
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By  the  time  the  chairman  got  courage 
enough  to  order  the  galleries  cleared,  the 
minority,  at  first  a mere  handful,  had, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  students 
and  the  people  they  aroused,  grown  large 
enough  to  threaten  to  leave  and  break  the 
quorum  if  the  galleries  were  expelled. 
Three  times  the  chair  fulfilled  its  threat, 
and  three  times  the  minority  kept  its  word 
and  broke  up  the  session.  At  the  close 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  debate,  when 
the  chamber  had  several  times  in  vain 
ordered  the  soldiers  away  from  its  doors; 
when  long  lines  of  infantry  stood  ready 
in  the  plaza,  and  regiments  of  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  in  the  Alameda ; when 
all  windows  were  bolted  and  barred,  and 
huge  padlocks  that  would  stand  half  a 
•day's  siege  hung  everywhere  in  sight; 
when  rumors  came  thick  and  fast  that 
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until  after  the  inauguration  of  Diaz,  as  at 
first  proposed  by  young  Miron.  It  was 
passed  with  a roar  of  acclamation,  the 
whole  chamber  rising  to  its  feet  with  a 
unanimous  and  long-drawn  Sit  This  was 
equivalent  to  an  indefinite  postponement, 
and  sealed  forever  the  fate  of  that  agree- 
ment. For  days  afterward  the  city  was 
given  up  to  parades,  illuminations,  and 
rejoicing  of  all  sorts,  not  for  the  defeat 
of  the  bill,  but  for  the  victory  over  the 
government,  which  had  been  as  complete 
as  it  was  unexpected. 

Considering  the  small  amount  of  prac- 
tice a representative  can  here  have  in 
speaking,  the  fluency,  vigor,  and  compos- 
ure shown  by  most  of  the  speakers  in  this 
debate  were  marvellous.  The  writer  had 
lieaixl  some  excellent  speaking  in  the 
courts,  but  here  were  men  who  had  no 
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such  practice.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
upper  class  of  Mexicans  are  highly  edu- 
cated and  extremely  fluent  in  conversa- 
tion. But  he  had  always  supposed  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  to  make  one 
cool,  fluent,  and  logical  in  a long  speech 
before  a crowd,  and  especially  before  such 
an  opposition  as  the  galleries  of  that  The- 
atre offered  to  all  who  favored  the  bill. 

The  most  effective  speakers  were  Miron, 
the  youngest,  and  Guillermo  Prieto,  the 
oldest,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Miron  has  the  clearest,  most  penetrating 
voice  imaginable,  with  the  most  perfect 
articulation,  intonation,  and  modulation, 
and  speaks  with  a rapid  rush  of  language, 
pure, crisp, and  elegant.  From  first  to  last 
in  his  two  speeches  he  made  never  a slip 
nor  a flaw  in  language  or  grammar.  But 
yesterday  unknown, his  name  is  to-day  a 
household  word  in  Mexico,  not  because  he 
proved  himself  a natural  orator,  but  be- 
cause, friendless  and  alone,  without  know- 
ing what  support  he  would  have,  or 
whether  he  would  spend  the  night  in 
prison  or  on  the  way  to  exile  in  Yucatan, 
lie  dared  to  do  what  no  one  in  Mexico 
ever  before  had  dared  to  do. 

Prieto  is  an  aged,  feeble  man,  wrho  had 
worn  the  gilded  collar  many  a time  be- 
fore, and  now  for  the  first  time, on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  shook  it  off.  He  is  a 
slow,  earnest  talker,  at  times  intensely  pa- 
thetic, abounding  in  good  sense  and  great 
readiness  and  richness  of  illustration.  He 
faltered  at  times  from  weakness,  and  twice 
had  to  be  led  from  the  hall. 

There  were  many  others  whose  names 
will  live  long  in  Mexico — Duret,  Vifiez, 
Ramos  Cadena,  and  others,  all  excelling 
in  the  first  requisite  of  eloquence,  the  pow- 
er of  making  the  hearer  feel  that  the  ora- 
tor believes  every  word  he  utters.  There 
could  be  no  happier  illustration  of  the  old 
Roman  distinction  between eloquentia and 
loquentiailmn  that  debate  afforded — a dis- 
tinction too  much  lost  sight  of  in  modern 
times.  They  abounded,  too,  in  bold  and 
effective  ways  of  saying  things.  Romero, 
only  one  day  after  he  had  voted  with  the 
government  majority,  suddenly  arose  and 
spoke  against  the  bill,  exclaiming  in  ring- 
ing tones,  “ Is  this  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
is  this  the  voice  of  Tiberius  that  the  com- 
mittee brings  us?”  Vifiez,  when  the  bill 
had  passed  upon  the  vote  in  general,  but, 
under  the  rules,  passed  to  discussion  and 
vote  article  by  article,  said : “We  have  lost 
the  battle  of  the  plains ; now  comes  the  war 


in  the  mountains.  Day  after  day  and  week 
after  w'eek,  while  my  strength  lasts,  from 
rock  to  rock,  from  tree  to  tree,  I,  for  one, 
will  fight  it  out.”  “ A great  day  is  this, 
when  shines  for  the  first  time  the  sun  of 
our  sovereignty,”  said  Prieto,  when  the 
bill  was  killed,  but  the  rest  of  his  words 
wTere  drowned  in  the  uproar  that  followed. 

Possibly  this  brilliant  outburst  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  may  be  like  the  light- 
ning's flash, glittering  for  an  instant  in  the 
full  play  of  freedom,  to  return  at  once  to 
its  chains.  But  no  one  can  believe  it  who 
during  those  seven  exciting  days  mingled 
with  the  students  and  the  people  they 
aroused.  Since  then  the  students  have 
perfected  their  organization,  extended  it 
to  other  cities,  and  issued  a paper  devoted 
entirely  to  politics.  From  their  societies 
they  have  expelled  every  member  who  fa- 
vored that  bill,  and  have  driven  from  the 
universities  three  professors  for  the  same 
reason.  One  of  them,  Justo  Sierra,  pro- 
fessor of  history,  a gentleman,  a scholar, 
and  previously  popular  with  the  students, 
struggled  for  over  two  months  to  hold  his 
place,  sustained  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
popular  new  President  Diaz;  but  he  too 
at  last  succumbed.  At  the  last  municipal 
election  in  the  city  of  Mexico  the  students’ 
organization  appeared  in  full  force,  voted 
themselves,  made  others  vote,  and  enforced 
all  the  election  laws.  This  was  the  first 
time  such  a thing  had  been  known  in  the 
country.  They  have  announced  their  in- 
tention of  managing  all  elections  in  future, 
and  have  organized  societies  for  this  pur- 
pose in  all  the  large  cities  having  univer- 
sities. They  are  afraid  of  nothing;  are 
proud  of  the  part  they  have  played.  Their 
pride  has  been  well  nourished  by  praise. 
They  form  now  a leaven  in  society  that 
no  future  ruler  can  afford  to  ignore. 

With  severe  simplicity  General  Por- 
firio  Diaz  was  inaugurated  President  on 
December  1, 1884,  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
clangor  of  cathedral  bells,  and  one  univer- 
sal smile  of  joy.  Rarely  has  a ruler  en- 
tered a path  so  beset  with  difficulties.  With 
an  army  and  civil  service  unpaid,  a trea- 
sury stripped  of  its  last  cent,  a national 
credit  at  zero,  with  no  resources  but  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  he  was  expected 
to  do  everything.  So  far  he  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  He  knows  what  his  peo- 
ple need;  he  has  the  intelligence  and  the 
nerve  necessary  to  carry  out  his  convic- 
tions. But  there  are  problems  of  peace 
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far  harder  than  any  of  war;  and  lie  who 
led  raw  levies  of  half-starved  and  half- 
naked  Indians  to  victory  against  the  well- 
drilled  legions  of  France,  whose  sword 
flashed  brightest  where  death  most  rioted, 
may  fail  to  govern  to  their  satisfaction  a 
people  who  thus  far  have  been  governed 
only  by  the  sword.  He  is  expected  to 
give  them  constitutional  government, 
whereas  to  enjoy  it  they  must  be  able  to 
give  it  and  secure  it  to  themselves.  Gen- 
eral Diaz  will  no  doubt  do  much  for  Mex- 
ico, but  much  of  it  he  will  have  to  do  by 
virtue  of  a power  that  may  pass  to  a very 
different  successor,  and  the  principle  that 
guides  an  Aurelian  may  be  no  check  upon 
a Commodus.  One  can  see  little  hope  for 
true  republican  government  in  Mexico  un- 
til a middle  class  is  built  up,  which  with 


the  upper  class  will  afford  solid  support  to 
a representative  who  dares  to  be  independ- 
ent. Until  then  the  tremendous  inertia 
of  the  lower  class  will  be  a drag  upon  prog- 
ress that  no  amount  of  intellect  or  good 
intentions  on  the  part  of  a ruler  can  per- 
manently remove.  Yet  such  a middle 
class  is  already  forming,  and  with  the  in- 
flow of  foreign  enterprise  it  will  grow  rap- 
idly. The  upper  class,  which  is  quite  the 
equal  of  our  own  in  intelligence,  culture, 
and  education,  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
co-operate  with  it.  This  upper  class  knows 
perfectly  well  what  good  government  is, 
and  deeply  feels  the  humiliation  of  its 
country,  but  is  not  large  enough  to  en- 
force its  opinions.  The  intelligence  of  the 
land  will  surely  prevail  now  that  it  has 
been  allowed  an  opportunity. 


A PURITAN  INDEED. 


THE  scene  of  this  old  story  opens  half 
an  hour  before  the  church  service  on 
a certain  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1644,  in  the  great  hall  of  Governor 
Theophilus  Eaton's  stately  house  in  New 
Haven.  Beside  a high-backed  chair  near 
the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a lady  with 
her  head  bent,  her  hands  clasped  before 
her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor. 
Her  dress  of  black  satin,  with  its  slashed 
sleeves  and  high  white  ru  ff,  as  well  as  the 
embroidered  cap  which  entirely  conceal- 
ed her  hair,  was  such  as  befitted  the  wife 
of  the  chief  man  of  the  colony. 

The  hall  was  the  principal  apartment 
in  the  house,  according  to  the  good  old 
custom  of  the  Puritans’  native  land;  and 
around  Mrs.  Eaton  the  “ drawing-table,” 
round  table,  great  chair  with  needle- 
work, high  stools,  low  chairs,  Turkey  car- 
pet, and  great  brass  andirons,  which  are 
all  enumerated  in  the  inventory  taken 
yeai*s  after,  must  have  been  the  furnish- 
ings of  a large  and  hospitable  room.  Here 
the  family  ate,  and  here  the  household, 
which  we  are  told  sometimes  numbered 
thirty  persons,  assembled  twice  a day  for 
prayers. 

About  the  lady  and  over  the  whole 
house  reigned  the  awful  silence  of  the 
Sabbath,  a day  which,  in  New  Haven, 
must  have  been  peculiarly  oppressive,  for 
its  colonists  had  tarried  but  a short  time 
in  Massachusetts,  where  they  landed,  find- 
ing the  laws  and  customs  there  far  too  lax 
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for  their  ideal  of  a Christian  common- 
wealth. 

Mrs.  Eaton  stood  still  even  when  the 
door  of  the  study  at  the  side  of  the  hall 
opened,  and  a tall,  handsome  man,  with 
his  broad  hat  in  his  hand,  came  in  and 
crossed  the  space  between  himself  and  her. 

“Ann,"  he  said,  in  a deep,  quiet  voice, 
“ why  are  you  not  prepared  for  the  serv- 
ice of  God  ?" 

His  wife  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
him.  Her  great  dark  eyes  had  a strange 
look,  her  face  was  thin  and  haggard,  and 
the  lines  about  her  mouth  were  tightly 
drawn. 

“ I shall  never  be  ready  for  the  service 
of  God  again,"  she  said,  slowly. 

The  Governor’s  face  grew  severe  and 
surprised.  “This  is  uncomely  language," 
he  said,  sternly,  “and  I fear  lest  a right- 
eous Judge  hold  you  accountable  of  blas- 
phemy. Go,  prepare  for  repentance  in 
His  house,  that  He  punish  us  not  for  this 
presumptuous  sin." 

Mrs.  Eaton's  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  his  face,  filled  slowly  with  tears,  and 
her  hands  worked  nervously.  ‘ ‘ I can  not 
go,"  she  said. 

“Wherefore  ?"  asked  the  Governor. 

“I  .am  not  well,"  she  answered,  sink- 
ing into  the  chair  beside  her. 

“God  doth  not  exempt  us  from  His 
service  save  we  be  in  our  last  extremity. 
Your  illness  is  not  so  great  you  can  be 
spared.  Go." 
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Against  the  Governor’s  look  of  author- 
ity none  ever  stood,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  rose 
and  passed  without  another  word  from 
the  room. 

Governor  Eaton  was  fifty-three  years 
old,  but  as  he  stood  there  after  his  wife  had 
gone,  an  observer  might  have  seen  much 
of  that  comeliness  left  which  had  caused 
a young  maid  long  ago  in  his  youth  to 
die  of  love  for  him.  One  of  his  contempo- 
raries has  left  on  record  that  his  face  had 
a majesty  which  can  not  be  described,  a 
look  which  could  hardly  be  missing  from 
a man  who  had  lived  a life  of  such  aus- 
tere conscientiousness.  He  had  seen  many 
changes  since  his  quiet  boyhood  as  the 
son  of  a minister  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
adopted  the  career  of  a merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  for  years  the  agent  of  the 
King  of  England  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Rich,  honored,  successful,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  he  left  forever  his  native 
land.  His  life-long  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  a distinguished  divine, 
being  obliged  to  leave  England  for  his 
opinions,  Eaton  and  several  others  of  his 
parishioners  accompanied  him,  founding 
in  New  Haven  in  1638  a colony  which 
bought  its  land  of  the  Indians,  had  no 
charter  from  England,  and  ruled  its  af- 
fairs solely  by  the  laws  given  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  the  richest,  most  in- 
fluential and  esteemed  among  its  mem- 
bers, was  naturally  elected  the  Governor 
— a position  which  he  held  by  unanimous 
choice  until  his  death.  A serious  man 
he  must  needs  have  been,  a terror  to  evil- 
doers; but  that  he  was  patient,  humble  in 
spirit,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  a 
helper  to  the  widow  and  orphan,  has  also 
come  down  to  us.  His  was  an  age  of 
sternness  and  repression  of  feeling,  and 
no  one  could  have  better  adjured  another 
to  ignore  pain  than  the  man  who  a few 
years  before,  having  to  undergo  an  op- 
eration from  which  even  the  surgeon 
shrank,  had  calmly  said,  “Proceed;  God 
calls  you  to  do  and  me  to  suffer.” 

Unlike  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
the  New  Haven  colonists  made  no  strict 
rules  regarding  dress,  and  the  Governor, 
like  his  wife,  “ maintained  a port  in  some 
measure  answerable  to  his  place.”  His 
house,  whose  size  may  be  imagined  from 
its  twenty-one  fire-places,  was  the  state- 
liest in  the  village,  and  his  dress,  half 
English,  half  Dutch,  in  its  independence 
of  Popish  France,  was  rich,  almost  courtly. 
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He  wore  the  wide  ruff,  short  cloak,  and 
full  sleeve  ruffles  of  his  time;  his  shoe- 
buckles  were  of  heavy  silver  wrought  in 
gold,  and  his  long  waistcoat  was  trimmed 
with  lace.  His  hair  was  worn  close,  ac- 
cording to  the  Puritan  custom,  and  his 
grave  blue  eyes  had  the  steadiness  and 
dignity  of  the  impartial  judge. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  he  waited,  with 
a subdued  rustle  and  light  st$ps  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  congregated  in  the 
hall.  There  was  the  Governor’s  mother, 
a venerable  lady,  for  whom  he  imme- 
diately provided  a chair;  his  daughter, 
gentle  Mary  Eaton,  the  child  of  his  first 
wife,  whose  short  life  had  ended  in 
Mary’s  babyhood;  and  her  friend  Mary 
Launce,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Rivers,  a ward  of  Eaton’s  kinsman,  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins,  of  Hartford.  Standing 
quietly  by  their  grandmother  were  the 
two  children  Hannah  and  Theophilus, 
quaint  little  figures  in  a period  when 
childhood  was  like  a stranger  and  pil- 
grim. One  son,  the  pride  of  the  family, 
was  away  at  Harvard  College,  then  in  its 
infancy.  With  a slow  step  down  the  great 
oak  staircase  came  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  Governor  courteously  went  forward 
to  receive  her,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
notice  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  and  wide 
open,  and  her  cheeks  were  white.  The 
family  started,  the  Governor  leading,  his 
mother  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  Eaton  following, 
a child  on  either  side,  and  after  the  fam- 
ily a line  of  decorous  servants.  Other 
decorous  people  were  walking  through  the 
green  lanes  which  were  to  be  some  time 
the  streets  of  a city.  Mr.  Gregson,  the 
magistrate,  with  his  wife  and  family ; Eze- 
kiel Cheever,  the  first  New  England  school- 
master, a terror  to  erring  youth,  whose  sal- 
ary had  just  been  raised  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  a year;  pious  and  beloved 
Mr.  Newman,  the  ruling  elder;  and  across 
the  field  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  in  his 
gown  and  bands,  and  the  close  black  cap 
which  could  not  hide  the  short  curls  of  his 
hair,  was  walking  immediately  through 
the  passage,  “eight feet  wide,”  which,  that 
the  pastor  might  have  a private  way  to  the 
meeting-house,  the  court  decreed  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  unused  land  of  Owen 
Rowe,  who  never  came  over,  but  figured 
later  as  one  of  the  regicides  in  England. 

The  meeting-house  was  fitly  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a square  structure,  with  two 
stories.  On  its  top  a turret  with  balus- 
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When  they  were  at  home,  where  she 
went  in  silence,  the  cold  noonday  meal 
began,  at  which  grace  was  usually  said 
before  and  after  meat. 

u I rejoice,  daughter,”  said  old  Mrs.  Ea- 
ton, 44  if  thou  hast  this  day  received  God's 
word  with  meekness.” 

Mrs.  Eaton  turned,  and,  with  no  warn- 
ing, she  raised  her  hand  and  struck  the 
speaker  twice  in  the  face.  Every  one  rose 
to  his  feet.  The  Governor,  paler  than  any 
one  had  ever  seen  him,  seized  his  wife’s 
hands.  She  lifted  her  miserable  eyes  to 
his  face  as  he  held  her. 

44 1 am  afflicted!  I am  afflicted!”  she 
cried,  in  a voice  so  loud  that  it  reached 
far  down  the  quiet  street.  Governor  Ea- 
ton gazed  down  into  his  wife’s  face  with  a 
look  none  of  the  frightened  family  would 
ever  forget,  but  something  he  saw  in  her 
strange  eyes  made  the  anger  die  out  of  his. 

44My  wife,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice, 
44  come  to  your  room.” 

He  went  to  the  service  as  usual  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, but  his  solitary  evening  prayers 
were  prolonged  that  night. 

A season  of  rest  restored  somewhat  Mi's. 
Eaton’s  excited  nerves,  although  still  the 
children  and  servants  grew  restless  under 
her  bursts  of  anger  and  wearing  irritabil- 
ity. She  went  no  more  to  the  meeting- 
house until  that  August  day,  about  a 
month  after  her  outbreak,  when  she  was 
called  before  the  church,  charged  with 
leaving  the  service  when  baptism  was  to 
be  administered,  and  staying  away  alto- 
gether. It  then  appeared  that  Lady 
Moody,  a woman  who  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Salem  church  in  1643 
for  not  believing  in  infant  baptism,  on 
her  way  to  the  Dutch  in  Long  Island 
had  passed  some  time  in  New  Haven,  and 
had  talked  with  Mrs.  Eaton  and  lent  her 
a book  which  set  forth  her  views.  Mrs. 
Eaton  became  convinced  of  their  truth, 
but  for  a year  brooded  over  them  in  se- 
cret. At  this  meeting  she  spoke  unre- 
servedly of  them,  and  it  must  have  been 
a relief  to  her  tortured  soul.  She  was 
asked  for  reasons  for  her  belief,  when  she 
laid  Lady  Moody’s  book  in  the  elder’s 
hand. 

The  point  which  seems  to  have  troubled 
her  most  was  that  whereas  formerly  she 
had  believed  that  baptism  had  taken  the 
place  of  circumcision,  and  in  that  way 
children  might  be  baptized,  now  she  could 
not  think  so;  therefore,  to  her,  infant  bap- 
tism was  unlawful. 


Mr.  Davenport  examined  the  book,  re- 
futing that  error  and  others  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  but  Mrs.  Eaton.  She  sat, 
answering  nothing,  but  evidently  uncon- 
vinced. Fearing  she  had  not  understood, 
he  had  it  all  written  out  in  a 44  fair  hand,” 
and  requested  Governor  Eaton,  with  Mr. 
Gregson  and  Mr.  Hooke,  to  read  the  book 
and  the  refutal  to  her  at  her  home,  that 
she  might  object  as  each  point  came  up. 
With  a sad  persistence  the  Governor  ad- 
jured her  to  object  or  yield,  but  the 
haughty  silence  of  the  accused  met  un- 
changed alike  the  prayers,  explanations, 
and  even  commands  of  himself  and  his 
associates.  Humiliating  it  must  have  been 
to  Governor  Eaton,  but  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  was  to  him  a matter  too  serious 
for  pride.  Discouraged,  they  went  on  to 
the  end,  but  she  spoke  no  word.  The 
magistrate  rose  to  go.  44 1 fear,”  he  said, 
solemnly,  looking  at  the  proud,  tearless 
face,  “I  greatly  fear,  as  doth  our  pastor, 
lest  God  has  seen  that  you  would  not  seek 
the  light,  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  now  He  will 
not  give  you  a heart  to  receive  it.” 

They  waited  some  weeks  after  this,  but 
she  showed  no  sign  of  repentance.  The 
walls  of  her  solitary  sleeping-room,  hung 
with  blue  tapestry,  might  have  heard  the 
sound  of  weeping  and  sobs  of  despair,  but 
a stubborn  quiet  characterized  her  out- 
wardly. 

Graver  grew  Governor  Eaton,  but  in 
his  duties  he  flagged  not.  There  was  no 
trial  by  jury,  and  he  presided  over  the 
general  court  and  all  minor  proceedings, 
town-meetings  and  the  like,  with  unfail- 
ing application.  Every  sentinel  who  slept 
at  his  post,  every  farmer  whose  cow  was 
lost,  every  man  who  drank  “strong  wa- 
ters,” every  woman  who  spoke  careless 
words  against  her  neighbor,  every  trades- 
man who  overcharged  for  shoes  or  cloth, 
every  child  who  told  a falsehood,  came  be- 
fore him  and  received  his  sentence  or  ad- 
monition, given  with  the  same  serious  at- 
tention that  had  marked  the  man  when 
lie  stood  with  the  other  commissioners  in 
Boston  one  year  before  and  signed  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  between  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  which  was  the 
seed  of  the  American  Union. 

Rumorsof  Mrs.  Eaton  V4scandalous  walk- 
ing” in  her  own  family,  however,  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr. 
Hooke,  and  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Gregson, 
called  upon  her  to  investigate  them.  They 
found  upon  questioning  the  household  that 
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the  reports  were  too  true : she  had  charged 
Mary  Eaton  with  being  the  ruin  of  Mary 
Launce’s  soul,  she  had  abused  the  “nea- 
ger”  Anthony,  and  the  other  servants, 
she  had  shown  disrespect  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport’s  words  in  church,  she  had 
struck  old  Mrs.  Eaton  and  Mary,  and  had 
committed  some  seventeen  other  similar 
misdemeanors,  all  showing  an  ungodly, 
unstable,  and  self-willed  temper.  Before 
bringing  their  report  to  the  church  the 
three  men  had  an  interview  with  the  un- 
ruly member.  They  adjured  her  to  re- 
pent in  private  that  the  matter  might  not 
be  made  public. 

“I  beseech  you,  Mrs.  Eaton,”  said  Mr. 
Gregson,  “that  you  repent  your  impeni- 
tency  and  hardness  of  heart.  I adjure 
you  that  you  importune  the  Lord  for  help 
to  see  the  evil  of  your  ways,  that  this  mat- 
ter go  not  to  extremity.” 

“I  deny,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eaton,  vio- 
lently, “that  any  right  lieth  in  you,  Mr. 
Gregson,  to  concern  yourself  with  God's 
dealings  with  me  or  my  most  miserable 
life.  This  matter  is  between  me  and  the 
church.  It  is  no  subject  for  magistrates.” 

“ It  is  the  good  of  your  soul,  Mrs.  Eaton, 
that  I desire  with  all  servants  of  Christ,” 
answered  Mr.  Gregson. 

“You  labor  in  vain,”  she  answered, 
haughtily.  “It  doth  much  amaze  me, 
sirs,  since  you  will  receive  no  other  answer 
from  me,  that  the  church  doth  not  pro- 
ceed,” she  added,  turning  to  the  two  cler- 
gymen, and  so  saying  left  the  room. 

Of  course  after  this  in  the  Puritan  days 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  She  was 
called  before  the  church,  and  standing  by 
her  seat,  she  heard  her  many  offenses  read 
to  the  congregation.  Then  being  asked  if 
she  objected  to  any  of  the  charges,  she  sat 
down  without  a word. 

There  was  no  pride  in  her  face  that  day. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
her  head  was  not  once  raised.  Her  hus- 
band sat  in  his  place,  seemingly  as  cold 
and  stern  as  usual.  The  members  were 
asked  by  Mr.  Hooke  if  these  facts  warrant- 
ed excommunication.  Upon  this  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport  rose.  He  had  labored  to 
save  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  although 
perhaps  the  most  rigid  of  all  the  ministers 
of  New  England,  he  now  argued  very  ear- 
nestly that  the  offenses  did  not  wrarrant 
the  extremity  of  discipline;  that  perhaps 
they  did  not  proceed  from  a habitual  frame 
of  sinning,  nor  could  they  be  counted  so 
high  as  public  scandals ; he  advised  that  a 


public,  solemn  admonition  be  given  in- 
stead. The  vote  was  taken,  and  every 
hand  was  raised  in  approval.  Mrs.  Eaton 
slowiy  rose. 

“I  pray  you,”  she  said,  in  a voice 
choked  with  sobs — “ I beseech  you  that  you 
pass  no  censure  on  me.  Not  at  this  time, 
at  least,  not  now!” 

“Daughter,”  replied  Mr.  Davenport, 
“seeing  this  matter  is  public,  it  may  not 
pass  without  the  rebuke  of  the  church,  the 
rule  being  that  those  who  openly  sin  must 
openly  be  rebuked.  Thou  must  hear  the 
church.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  consent  of 
this  church,  I do  charge  thee,  Mrs.  Eaton, 
to  attend  unto  the  several  rules  that  you 
have  broken,  and  to  judge  yourself  by 
them,  and  to  hold  forth  your  repentance 
according  to  God  as  you  wrill  answer  it  at 
the  great  day  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

After  that  sad  time  three-quarters  of  a 
year  passed  away  while  the  church  anx- 
iously waited  for  a convincing  sign  of  a 
spiritual  change  in  her.  To  be  sure,  she 
sent  to  the  elder  soon  after  her  admonition 
a writing,  but  it  was  found  insufficient  in 
acknowledgment  or  repentance.  In  vain 
the  church  leaders  explained,  conjured, 
and  bewailed  the  hardness  of  her  heart. 
Sometimes  she  wept,  oftener  she  was  si- 
lent, occasionally  she  confessed  that  the 
proper  repentance  wras  not  in  her.  Mr. 
Gregson’s  questions  she  refused  to  answer, 
and  his  presence  she  ignored. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  for  some  time 
previous,  the  colonial  prosperity  languish- 
ed. New  Haven  had  been  intended  as  a 
great  port  of  mercantile  dealing  with  Eng- 
land, but  the  high  hopes  of  this  wrere 
dwindling  away.  To  commerce  were  these 
men  bred,  and  agriculture  wras  strange  to 
them.  There  was  much  sickness,  and  pov- 
erty, which  threatened  to  be  wrant,  W’as 
looking  them  in  the  face  in  that  time  be- 
fore they  had  accommodated  their  mer- 
chant habits  to  the  life  of  agriculturists. 
So  now  their  stately  houses  by  the  water- 
side were,  in  their  neighbors’ opinion,  a re- 
proach to  them  in  view  of  their  owmers 
business  failures  and  lessening  fortunes. 
The  churches  of  Hartford  and  Massachu- 
setts blamed  the  New  Haven  body  for 
slowness  in  proceeding  with  Mrs.  Eatons 
case;  so  after  a final  effort  to  convince  her 
of  her  error,  which  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful (except  that  she  sent  another  paper 
more  unsatisfactory  than  before),  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1645,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  after 
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the  contribution,  she  was  called  to  answer 
for  herself  before  the  church  in  public 
assembly. 

It  must  have  been  an  impressive  scene. 
The  primitive  meeting-house, with  its  blank 
small-paned  windows  and  its  plain  wooden 
seats,  was  filled  with  a striking  assemblage. 
In  the  pulpit  were  clergymen  whose  names 
were  famous  in  the  greatest  of  England's 
universities,  and  before  them,  dressed  in 
fine  clothing,  often  worn  and  faded  by  the 
suns  of  New  England,  were  laymen  of 
courtly  bearing,  many  of  whom,  like  their 
Governor,  had  stood  before  kings;  women, 
once  stately,  showing  in  face  and  form 
that  they  were  growing  old  before  their 
time  by  unaccustomed  toil ; soldiers  in 
armor,  with  heavy  fowling-pieces;  and, 
sitting  below  the  pulpit,  the  visiting  elders 
of  other  churches,  with  hard  faces  and 
mercy  for  neither  sinners  nor  sin. 

When  the  time  came  the  long  list  of 
charges  was  read,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  rose  to 
answer  for  herself.  A thrill  ran  through 
the  house  when  the  people  saw  her,  the 
amber  light  of  May  falling  on  her  as  she 
stood.  Tall  and  haughty  she  had  always 
looked,  but  not  like  this.  Her  eyes  shone 
brighter  than  the  gems  which  lay  about 
her  neck,  and  her  cheeks  were  scarlet. 
Her  cap  of  rich  lace  and  her  velvet  dress 
with  the  wide  lace  collar,  replacing  her 
usual  stiff  ruff,  set  off  the  strange  beauty 
of  her  face. 

She  spoke  at  first  very  low,  but  as  she 
raised  her  voice  wonder  fell  upon  the 
throng.  She  was  talking,  at  this  solemn 
hour,  of  her  girlish  life  in  England,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester’s  daughter.  She  spoke 
of  her  father,  her  sisters,  and  with  won- 
derful tenderness  of  their  love  of  her,  how, 
being  but  delicate  in  health,  she  was 
spared  all  care,  sorrow,  and  hardship ; how 
green  the  grass  grew  around  the  cathedral ; 
how  the  lanes  led  away  into  the  country ; 
and  how  the  flowers  looked  in  spring. 

Spell-bound  the  elders  sat,  while  over 
the  house  tears  rose  in  stern  eyes,  and 
sobs  came  from  women’s  hearts  at  the  re- 
minder of  their  unforgotten  home. 

44  Daughter,”  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
said,  solemnly,  44  peace ! These  are  empty 
words.” 

The  spell  was  broken.  Ashamed  of 
their  emotion, the  hearts  of  all  grew  hard- 
er than  before,  and  a wave  of  righteous 
indignation  went  through  the  house,  in 
sympathy  with  the  elders,  as  one  after 
another  they  rose  and  spoke  in  condem- 


nation of  her  scandalous  disrespect,  those 
from  a distance  saying  that  in  their  own 
churches  it  would  not  have  been  passed 
over  so  long. 

Mrs.  Eaton  still  stood  in  her  place,  look- 
ing before  her  as  if  she  did  not  hear  them. 
The  vote  of  excommunication  was  passed 
unanimously,  but  when  in  the  awful  hush 
of  the  darkening  room  the  pastor  began 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  which  would 
cut  off  its  victim  from  all  human  and  even 
Divine  sympathy,  Governor  Eaton  rose 
in  his  place,  and  gravely  stood.  So  with 
the  two  standing,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
church  and  its  most  unprofitable  member, 
man  and  wife,  amid  a sudden  burst  of 
tears  from  the  assemblage,  the  sad,  stern 
words  were  said,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  might 
never  enter  the  house  of  God  again. 

All  through  the  summer  which  followed, 
the  builders  worked  on  a ship  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  the  planters  centred,  for  they 
were  gathering  their  whole  energies  and 
resources  for  a last  great  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  late  in  the  fall 
Mrs.  Eaton,  left  alone  as  usual,  roamed 
restlessly  through  the  house.  She  stood 
a moment  by  the  window  in  the  sumptu- 
ous green  chamber  looking  out  at  the  leaf- 
less trees,  then  turned  away  wearily  and 
gazed  round  the  room. 

After  a time  she  passed  out  of  the  house, 
and  walked  in  the  chilly  air  toward  the 
meeting-house.  A sound  of  singing  came 
from  within,  and  she  went  near  the  door. 
When  the  hymn  ended,  another  listener 
stood  there,  old  Thomas  Fugill,  whose 
beautiful  handwriting  in  the  court  records 
has  come  down  to  our  time,  but  who,  for 
falsifying  the  reports  to  his  own  advan- 
tage in  a piece  of  land,  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  and  excommunicated.  A pitiful 
figure  he  stands  out  from  the  remoteness 
of  that  day,  described  by  himself  in  his 
own  weak  defense  as  having  failed  by  rea- 
son of  a low  voice,  a dull  ear,  and  slow  ap- 
prehensions. A prophecy  of  winter  was 
in  the  air,  but  the  sun  was  shining  into  the 
open  entrance  of  the  meeting-house.  A 
soldier  within,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  seeing  the  strange  pair,  moved  noise- 
lessly in  his  seat,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  left  the 
door. 

When  she  came  home,  the  evening  meal 
was  finished,  and  the  candles  had  been  for 
some  time  lighted.  The  Sabbath  was  over. 
The  family  were  gathered  in  the  hall,  and 
Mr.  Gregson  stood  with  the  Governor  in 
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the  centre,  discussing  the  price  of  venison, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  for  the  colony 
he  was  the  recently  appointed  commission- 
er. A great  log  blazed  on  the  hearth. 

At  first  no  one  noticed  Mrs.  Eaton  in 
the  dark  by  the  door,  and  she  watched  the 
groups  talking  in  low  tones,  all  happy,  she 
thought,  forgetting  her,  the  outcast  wife 
and  mother. 

Mary  saw  her  first,  and  going  to  her 
quickly,  “Oh,  mother!  it  is  late,  and  thou 
art  surely  cold,”  she  said.  “We  knew  not 
what  had  befallen  thee.” 

But  Mrs.  Eaton’s  burning  eyes  were  fix- 
ed on  Mr.  Gregson,  to  whom  she  had  not 
spoken  since  the  action  of  the  church 
against  her.  Turning,  he  bowed  low  to 
her. 

“I  trust,  Mrs.  Eaton,”  he  said,  coming 
nearer  with  the  Governor,  “ that  after  this 
long  space  your  anger  against  me,  in  that 
I unwittingly  and  for  conscience’  sake  of- 
fended, may  be  at  last  healed,  seeing  that 
I go  hence  in  the  great  ship  before  many 
days.” 

“ Healed !”  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  keeping  her 
strange  eyes  upon  him,  and  speaking  quite 
low.  “It  can  not  be  healed  unless  it  may 
be  that  you  give  me  back  mine  ancient 
place,  the  love  that  hath  wandered  from 
me,  the  respect  which  was  mine  own  be- 
fore your  feigned  friendship  betrayed  even 
unto  the  stranger  the  unhappy  secrets  of 
my  home;  unless  you  can  remove  from 
my  sight  the  averted  heads,  the  cold  eyes; 
unless,  Mr.  Gregson,  you  can  make  me  as 
I was,  not  lonely  and  unloved,  despised, 
outcast,  and  become  a companion  of  the 
deceiver  and  the  thief  because  God  hath 
laid  His  afflicting  hand  upon  me.  And  I 
pray  Him,”  she  continued,  lifting  her  thin 
hand  and  raising  her  eyes — “I  pray  Him, 
as  He  is  a God  of  justice,  that  He  mete  out 
to  you  the  measure  wherewith  He  hath 
dealt  with  me.  I beseech  Him  that  He 
send  on  you  the  weak  body,  the  wasting 
fever  and  sickness,  the  unstable  brain  that 
guideth  the  tongue  aside  from  what  it 
would,  and  leadeth  the  faith  in  God  astray. 
And  when  you  shall  be  thus  weakened 
and  cast  down  in  body  and  soul,  may  it  be 
counted  unto  you  as  sin,  and  may  you  be- 
come the  lowest  of  the  earth,  as  you  have 
made  me !” 

“Peace!”  commanded  the  Governor,  in 
a low,  stern  voice,  taking  his  wife’s  hands 
as  he  had  done  months  before.  “ Thou 
must  go  in  quiet  to  thy  room.”  And  still 
keeping  his  eyes  on  liers,  “My  daughter 


Mary, ’’lie  continued,  “ go  with  thy  mother, 
and  stay  with  her  until  she  is  at  rest.” 

But  the  worst  was  already  over,  and  the 
authority  which  could  control  her  even  in 
her  moments  of  greatest  excitement  grad- 
ually resumed  its  sway.  The  wild  eyes 
lost  their  glare,  and  slowly  filled  with 
tears.  The  miserable  woman  went  with 
her  husband  to  the  staircase  and  departed 
with  Mary.  They  could  hear  her  sobs  in 
the  hush  as  she  mounted  the  steps.  After 
a few  moments  the  Governor  spoke. 

“Brother  Gregson,”  he  said,  “doubt- 
less this  seemetli  the  very  work  of  Satan. 
She  who  but  now  reviled  in  this  place 
hath  done  you  a wrong,  because  you  were 
not  the  cause  of  her  condemnation,  but 
only  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  church 
for  conscience’  sake.  And  inasmuch  as 
she  held  the  doctrines  of  heresy  a year  and 
told  me  not,  and  scorned  the  service  of  the 
Lord  in  His  temple,  her  punishment  is 
just.  4 If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off; 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maim- 
ed than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell.’ 
Yet  the  sickness  whereof  she  spoke  is  true, 
also;  and  I remember  me  that  since  that 
season  of  fever  and  prostration  in  our 
midst,  when,  as  you  know,  the  depression 
of  mind  in  all  the  afflicted  was  great,  she 
hath  not  been  so  sound  in  brain.  Yea,  I 
have  oft  seen  the  fires  of  madness  in  her 
eyes.  And  of  late  I have  remembered  me 
of  how  ordered  and  godly  a mind  she  was 
possessed  of  yore.  It  is  known  to  you  all 
that  she  was  accounted  of  especial  parts, 
both  in  meditation  and  the  reading  of 
many  books. 

“And  I have  brought  her  unto  a strange 
land  which  her  soul  abhorretli,  unto  a 
place  of  privation  and  cold,  in  the  which 
she  hath  not  the  consolation  of  a free  ex- 
ercise of  her  religion,  as  we,  seeing  she  is 
not  of  our  faith.  Therefore  I beseech 
you  that  you  will  count  her  words  in 
some  measure  to  be  of  no  offense  to  thee, 
because  of  her  infirmity.” 

The  winter  was  very  severe.  The  har- 
bor was  frozen  to  an  unprecedented  dis- 
tance, and  in  January,  when  the  ship  was 
ready  to  sail,  history  tells  us  that  the  ice 
was  cut  with  saws  by  the  colonists  for 
three  miles  to  allow  her  to  reach  the  sea. 
On  board  they  placed  wheat  and  West  In- 
dia hides,  beaver,  and  their  family  plate 
to  the  value  of  five  thousand  pounds,  but 
more  precious  than  these  were  the  seventy 
souls  who  embarked  in  her.  Among  them 
were  the  godly  Mrs.  Goodyear,  the  wife  of 
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the  Deputy-Governor,  the  brave  Captain 
Turner,  military  commander  of  the  colo- 
ny, Mr.  Lamberton,  a prominent  man  and 
master  of  the  ship,  and  Mr.  Gregson,  one 
of  whose  objects  was  to  obtain  a charter 
for  New  Haven. 

When  all  was  ready  the  people  walked 
out  upon  the  ice,  and  kneeling  there,  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  prayed  for  a safe 
voyage,  but  added  these  memorable  words : 
44  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure  to  bury  these 
our  friends  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they 
are  Thine:  save  them.” 

And  then  amid  tears  and  prayers  the 
great  ship,  whose  name  no  historian  has 
preserved,  weighed  anchor  and  sailed. 

Nine  or  ten  weeks  was  the  time  allowed 
for  a passage  in  those  days.  But  spring 
came,  and  no  news  was  heard  of  her  arriv- 
al; other  vessels  from  England  came  up 
the  harbor,  but  none  had  seen  Lamber- 
ton’s  ship,  and  a great  anxiety  darkened 
the  colony.  Except  for  the  hope  deferred, 
there  was  more  peace  in  the  Governor's 
home  than  had  been  known  for  years.  Mrs. 
Eaton  during  the  winter  had  improved  in 
health,  and  seemed  almost  like  her  old  self, 
and  she  asked  eagerly  of  all  who  came  if 
anything  had  been  heard  from  the  ship. 

Many  a time  on  Sundays  now  she  walk- 
ed the  shore,  and  the  guard,  pacing  two  by 
two  through  the  faint  green  lanes,  often 
saw  her  stand  with  her  hand  shading  her 
eyes  looking  earnestly  out  to  sea. 

Little  was  said  at  home.  The  Govern- 
or, quiet  and  grave,  as  usual,  wTent  his 
way  through  a week  given  to  the  greatest 
and  pettiest  interests  of  the  colony,  until 
Saturday  night,  when  he  read  a sermon, 
examined  his  household  in  points  of  doc- 
trine, patiently  explaining  all  difficulties; 
and  on  Sunday  sat  all  day  at  the  meeting- 
house, often  this  winter  in  bitter  cold,  with 
never-wearying  zeal.  But  he  and  every 
one  gradually  came  to  the  sad  certainty 
that  they  should  see  their  friends  no  more. 

On  a never-to-be-forgotten  day  in  the 
next  June,  in  the  afternoon,  after  a thun- 
der-storm had  cooled  the  anr,  the  people  of 
New  Haven  were  walking  on  the  shore, 
soberly  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  declin- 
ing day.  The  Governor  and  his  family 
were  there,  the  children  and  maidens 
quietly  talking  in  low  tones,  the  Governor 
and  his  wife  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
near  them.  Mrs.  Eaton  had  been  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  of  her  remorse  for  the 
words  she  had  said  to  the  magistrate  who 
had  never  returned. 
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“Could  I but  know,” she  said,  “that  I 
had  no  hand  in  his  death,  my  soul  might 
better  rest.  But  I fear  me  lest  God  hath 
heard  my  wicked  prayer  for  his  sickness, 
and  my  repentance  is  of  no  avail.  Ask 
Him,  thou,  my  husband,  who  art  nearer 
to  Him  than  I,  that  He  absolve  me  from 
this  great  sin.” 

4 4 1 beseech  Him  thus  morning  and  even- 
ing,” answered  the  Governor. 

44  Had  I died  in  my  sinless  youth,  before 
ever  I had  lived  to  do  this  wrong,  it  had 
been  well  with  me,”  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  sadly. 

“Some  count  it  a great  matter  to  die 
well,”  replied  the  Governor.  44  But  I am 
sure  it  is  a greater  matter  to  live  well. 
All  our  care  should  be  while  we  have  our 
life  to  use  it  well,  and  so  when  death  puts 
an  end  to  that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  our 
cares.” 

Then,  standing  still,  they  looked  out  at 
the  water  in  silence.  Groups  passed  them ; 
the  waves  at  a little  distance  were  touched 
with  gold. 

44  Let  us  even  go  back  to  our  own  coun- 
try,” said  Mrs.  Eaton. 

“No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,”  replied  the  Governor, 
in  his  grave,  stern  voice. 

In  a moment  more  something  large  and 
dark  lifted  itself  out  of  the  sea  before 
them,  shaped  like  a keel.  And  instantly 
three  masts  rose  from  it,  and  then  the 
white  wings  of  its  sails.  The  hearts  of 
all  stood  still,  but  a child’s  voice  cried, 
“There’s  a brave  ship!” 

The  groups  on  the  beach  were  rooted  to 
the  spot,  while,  sailing  before  the  wind, 
Lamberton ’s  ship,  as  they  had  seen  it  last, 
rode  in  solemn  stillness  slowly  nearer, 
nearer  to  the  shore.  Some  afterward  af- 
firmed it  came  so  close  they  could  have 
thrown  a stone  on  board.  On  deck  a man 
stood  leaning  against  a mast,  clearly  de- 
fined, looking  off  at  the  sea. 

Then,  as  they  gazed,  she  passed;  the 
maintop  seemed  suddenly  blown  off;  the 
masts  broke;  the  vessel  flew  before  the 
wind;  a great  smoke  rose  from  her  far- 
ther side;  the  keel  sank,  and  the  smoke 
that  was  closing  around  it  cleared  away. 
The  ship  was  gone.  Trembling,  the  peo- 
ple fell  upon  their  knees  and  tried  to  pray. 

“Oh,  thank  God!  thank  God!”  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  saying,  with  white  lips.  44  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  that  he  was  standing  well 
in  body  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord  took 
him  in  the  tempest.” 
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Mr.  Davenport  in  the  pulpit  the  next 
Sunday  declared  that  God,  for  the  quiet- 
ing of  their  afflicted  spirits,  had  conde- 
scended to  show  them,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary spectacle,  how  He  had  disposed  of 
those  friends  for  whom  so  many  prayers 
were  continually  made. 

Half  a century  after,  there  were  those 
living  who  had  seen  the  phantom  ship  on 
that  eventful  day. 

Nine  years  passed  away,  in  which  the 
Dutch  grew  more  aggressive,  the  Indians 
more  troublesome,  and  the  colony  but  lit- 
tle increased.  The  planters,  however,  had 
turned  their  active  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, all  hope  of  New  Haven  becoming 
the  great  American  commercial  port  hav- 
ing failed. 

In  Governor  Eaton’s  home  there  had 
been  much  change.  Old  Mrs.  Eaton  was 
dead,  and  her  worn  body  had  been  laid  in 
the  grave-yard  behind  the  meeting-house, 
where  many  another  settler  now  had 
found  his  resting-place.  Mary  was  mar- 
ried. Her  husband  was  Valentine  Hill, 
who  had  formerly  been  a deacon  of  the 
first  church  in  Boston.  Her  patient  ef- 
forts to  please  her  mother,  which  end  she 
had  declared  long  before  to  be  the  strong- 
est wish  of  her  heart,  were  appreciated 
in  Mrs.  Eaton’s  declining  years.  Mary 
Launce  also  was  married,  becoming  the 
second  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Sherman,  of 
Watertown,  and  mother  to  his  six  chil- 
dren, to  whom,  history  tells  us,  were  add- 
ed in  after-years  twenty  of  her  own.  This 
experience  seems  not  to  have  shortened 
her  life,  for  she  was  still  alive  forty  years 
after  Governor  Eaton's  death.  Her  hus- 
band was  a great  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician for  his  day;  a wise,  kind  man. 
One  of  his  lineage  affixed  the  name  of 
Sherman  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Hannah  and  Theophilus  were 
grown  to  maturity  now,  the  daughter  a 
greater  comfort  to  her  father  and  mother 
than  the  son  appears  to  have  been.  Sam- 
uel the  eldest,  who  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1649,  was  in  1655  the  ma- 
gistrate of  a year,  fitted  by  talents  and  dis- 
position to  be  a successor  to  his  honored 
father,  over  whom  no  change  but  that  of 
added  years  had  apparently  come.  This 
son  had  been  destined  for  the  ministry, 
but  a throat  affection,  which  injured  his 
voice,  had  obliged  him  to  give  up  that  pro- 
fession, to  his  father’s  great  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  newly  married,  when  in 
this  year  both  himself  and  his  wife  were 


stricken  down  by  a malignant  fever. 
Hannah  lay,  not  so  seriously  ill,  in  anoth- 
er room,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  watched  at  her 
son’s  bedside,  hoping  against  hope. 

On  a Sunday  afternoon,  just  before  the 
service,  the  wandering  mind  of  the  young 
man  came  back.  It  was  the  awakening 
that  sometimes  comes  just  before  death. 
Looking  up  into  his  father's  eyes,  “Sir,” 
he  said,  “ what  shall  we  do  ?” 

With  a grave,  unaltered  face,  Governor 
Eaton  replied,  “Look  up  to  God.”  And  it 
being  the  time  for  the  service,  he  prepared 
to  go.  Passing  Mary,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly,  “ Remember  the  sixth  command- 
ment; hurt  not  yourself  with  immoder- 
ate grief,”  he  said.  “ Remember  Job,  who 
said,  4 The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.’  You  may  mark  what  note 
the  spirit  of  God  put  upon  it:  4 In  all  this 
Job  sinned  not  nor  charged  God  foolish- 
ly.’ God  accounts  it  a charging  Him  fool- 
ishly when  we  do  not  submit  unto  Him 
patiently.” 

Still  calm,  he  went  to  the  church, 
though  he  knew  he  might  never  see  his 
beloved  son  again.  A messenger  came 
in  just  before  the  first  prayer,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  minister,  who,  rising,  said, 
“It  hath  been  told  me  that  the  prayers  for 
a sick  person  we  should  change  for  one 
dead.”  But  still  Governor  Eaton  wrote 
steadily,  after  the  pastor,  through  all  the 
weary  length  of  his  sermon,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  grief,  although  one  has  said  that 
this  was  the  sorest  trial  which  befell  him 
in.  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage. 
He  had  prayers  in  his  home  that  night  as 
usual;  and  at  the  funeral,  where  the  be- 
loved son  and  his  young  wife  were  both 
laid  to  rest,  with  a dispassionate  face  he 
said  to  the  people,  who,  according  to  the 
custom,  had  walked  reverently  to  the 
grave  but  held  uo  service  there,  “Friends, 
I do  thank  you  for  your  love  and  help,  and 
for  this  testimony  of  respect  unto  me  and 
mine.  ‘The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.’” 

But  that  evening,  going  in  to  see  his 
daughter  Hannah,  as  she  lay  sick,  he 
stood  some  time  by  the  bed  and  did  not 
speak.  She,  looking  up,  was  awed  by  the 
sight  of  tears  in  her  father's  eyes.  Slowly 
they  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  though  he 
did  not  move. 

“ It  hath  been  showed  me,”  he  said  at 
last,  “ that  there  is  a difference  between  a 
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sullen  silence  or  a stupid  senselessness  un- 
der the  hand  of  God,  and  a child-like  sub- 
mission thereunto.”  And  as  he  turned 
away  she  heard  the  almost  awful  sound 
of  a strong*  man's  grief. 

So  Governor  Eaton,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
natural tension  of  his  moral  nature,  comes 
within  the  reach  of  our  human  sympathy. 

Two  years  later  the  signs  of  age  had 
visibly  increased;  the  erect  figure  stoop- 
ed slightly,  the  voice  sounded  old.  He 
was  sixty-seven.  Well  might  a contem- 
porary say  of  him  that  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  low  and  mean  things  of 
New  England  with  a dexterity,  humility, 
and  constancy  which  no  temptations  could 
prevail  upon  to  cease  and  look  back  to- 
ward Europe  again. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  January  7, 
that  having  charged  all  the  household  to 
be  attentive  to  their  mistress,  who  was  ill, 
after  prayers  the  Governor  went  out  silent- 
ly by  himself  into  the  cold  air.  Upon 
that  walk  under  the  winter  stars  we  may 
not  follow  him.  What  thoughts  came  to 
the  conscientious,  God-fearing  man,  what 
reminiscences  of  his  early  life,  what 
doubts,  it  may  be,  of  the  stern  laws  which 
had  not  preserved  the  virtue  of  the  col- 
onists, what  questionings  whether  God 
were  indeed  merely  a God  of  unswerving 
justice,  who  can  tell  ? 

Mrs.  Eaton  awakened  and  asked  for 
him.  4 4 1 pray  you,”  she  said  to  the  women 
who  were  to  watch  with  her  that  night, 
“request  the  Governor  to  come  in  ere  he 
retires.”  There  was  no  need;  when  he 
entered  the  house  he  went  directly  to  his 
wife's  room.  As  he  stood  by  her  bedside, 
44  Methiuks  you  look  sad,”  she  said. 

“The  differences  in  the  church  of  Hart- 
ford make  me  so,”  he  answered. 


His  wife  looked  up  again  with  the  flush 
of  fever  in  her  face,  and  repeated,  but 
very  gently,  the  old  petition,  “Let  us  even 
go  back  to  our  own  country.” 

“You  may,  Ann,”  replied  the  Govern- 
or, laying  his  hand  upon  hers  with  an 
unaccustomed  caress.  “Some  time  thou 
mayst  go,  but  I shall  die  here.  Good- 
night.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  she  ever  heard 
him  speak.  He  went  to  his  room,  and 
about  midnight  the  women  heard  a low 
groan.  One  was  immediately  sent  to  him, 
who  asked  how  he  was. 

“Very  ill,”  he  answered,  and  turning 
his  face  away,  so  died.  “Loosing  an- 
chor,” as  the  quaint  old  author  has  it, 
“from  New  Haven  for  the  better .” 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1658,  he  was 
buried  with  the  simple  rites  of  his  faith  in 
a grave  just  behind  the  pulpit  window. 

Two  years  afterward  Mrs.  Eaton  died 
in  London,  where  she  had  gone  with  her 
daughter,  who,  marrying  William  Jones, 
Esq.,  a London  lawyer,  came  back  with 
him,  after  her  mother  s death,  to  live  in 
the  house  of  the  father  she  had  loved  so 
well.  In  Governor  Eaton’s  will,  which 
being  found  in  his  desk  signed  by  no  wit- 
nesses, was  yet  confirmed  by  the  magis- 
trates, he  equally  divided  his  possessions, 
of  which  he  had  but  about  ten  dollars  in 
money,  although  much  property  in  land 
and  plate,  and  gave  legacies  to  all  his 
life-long  friends.  To  his  wife  he  left  the 
customary  proportion  of  his  estate,  and 
added,  “And  in  token  of  my  love,  fifty 
pounds  over  and  above  her  thirds.” 

Such  was  Theophilus  Eaton,  a typical 
Puritan  in  that  he  tested  by  a life  of  llaw- 
less  consistency  the  principles  of  the  mis- 
taken and  joyless  faith  of  his  age. 
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OUT  to  the  west  the  spent  day  kisses  night, 

And  with  one  parting  glow  of  passion"  dies 
In  gold  and  red;  a woman’s  wistful  eyes 
Look  out  across  the  hills,  a band  of  light 
Plays  on  her  parted  hair,  there  softly  dwells, 

And  throws  a glory  o’er  her  girlish  dream; 

The  sheep  slow  nestle  down  beside  the  stream, 

And  cattle  wander  with  their  tinkling  bells. 

The  clouds,  sun-flush  d,  cling  ’r<.  und  the  day’s  decline; 

The  woman’s  eyes  grow  tender;  shadows  creep; 
Gold  turns  to  gray;  a sharp  dividing  line 
Parts  earth  and  heaven.  Adown  the  western  height 
The  calm  cold  dark  has  kiss’d  the  day  to  sleep; 
The  wistful  eyes  look  out  across  the  night. 
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COLVILLE  had  not  done  what  he 
meant  in  going  to  Mrs.  Bowen's;  in 
fact,  he  had  done  just  what  he  had  not 
meant  to  do,  as  he  distinctly  perceived  in 
coming  away.  It  was  then  that  in  a lu- 
minous retrospect  he  discovered  his  mo- 
tive to  have  been  a wish  to  atone  to  her 
for  behavior  that  must  have  distressed 
her,  or  at  least  to  explain  it  to  her.  She 
had  not  let  him  do  this  at  once;  an  instant 
willingness  to  hear  and  to  condone  was 
not  in  a woman’s  nature;  she  had  to  make 
him  feel,  by  the  infliction  of  a degree  of 
punishment,  that  she  had  suffered.  But 
before  she  ended  she  had  made  it  clear 
that  she  was  ready  to  grant  him  a tacit  par- 
don, and  he  had  answered  with  a silly  sar- 
casm the  question  that  was  to  have  led  to 
peace.  He  could  not  help  seeing  that 
throughout  the  whole  Carnival  adventure 
she  had  yielded  her  cherished  reluctances 
to  please  him,  to  show  him  that  she  was 
not  stiff  or  prudish,  to  convince  him  that 
she  would  not  be  a killjoy  through  her 
devotion  to  conventionalities  which  she 
thought  he  despised.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  that  he  had  abused  her  delicate 
generosity,  insulted  her  subtile  conces- 
sions. He  strolled  along  down  the  Arno, 
feeling  flat  and  mean,  as  a man  always 
does  after  a contest  with  a woman  in 
which  he  has  got  the  victory;  our  sex 
can  preserve  its  self-respect  only  through 
defeat  in  sucli  a case.  It  gave  him  no 
pleasure  to  remember  that  the  glamour  of 
the  night  before  seemed  still  to  rest  on  Im- 
ogene  unbroken;  that,  indeed,  was  rather 
an  added  pain.  He  surprised  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  poignant  reflections  by  a 
yawn.  Clearly  the  time  was  past  when 
these  ideal  troubles  could  keep  him  awake, 
and  there  was,  after  all,  a sort  of  brutal 
consolation  in  the  fact.  He  was  forty- 
one  years  old,  and  he  was  sleepy,  whatev- 
er capacity  for  suffering  remained  to  him. 
He  went  to  his  hotel  to  catch  a little  nap 
before  lunch.  When  he  woke  it  was  din- 
ner-time. The  mists  of  slumber  still  hung 
about  him,  and  the  events  of  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours  showed  vast  and  shapelessly 
threatening  through  them. 

When  the  drama  of  the  table  d'lidte 
reached  its  climax  of  roast  chestnuts  and 
butter,  he  determined  to  walk  over  to  San 
Marco  and  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Waters.  He 


found  the  old  minister  from  Haddam  East 
Village,Massachusetts,Italianateoutward- 
ly  in  almost  ludicrous  degree.  He  wore  a 
fur-lined  overcoat  in-doors;  his  feet,  cased 
in  thick  woollen  shoes,  rested  on  a strip  of 
carpet  laid  before  his  table;  a man  who 
had  lived  for  forty  years  in  the  pungent 
atmosphere  of  an  air-tight  stove,  succeed- 
ing a quarter  of  a century  of  roaring  hearth 
fires,  contented  himself  with  the  spare 
heat  of  a scaldino,  which  he  held  his  clasp- 
ed hands  over  in  the  very  Italian  man- 
ner; the  lamp  that  cast  its  light  on  the 
book  open  before  him  was  the  classic  Zu- 
cerna , with  three  beaks,  fed  with  olive 
oil.  He  looked  up  at  his  visitor  over  his 
spectacles,  without  recognizing  him,  till 
Colville  spoke.  Then,  after  their  greet- 
ing, “ Is  it  snowing  heavily  ?”  he  asked. 

“It  isn’t  snowing  at  all.  What  made 
you  think  that  ?” 

“Perhaps  I was  drowsing  over  my 
book  and  dreamed  it.  We  become  very 
strange  and  interesting  studies  to  our- 
selves as  we  live  along.” 

He  took  up  the  metaphysical  consider- 
ation with  the  promptness  of  a man  who 
has  no  small-talk,  and  who  speaks  of  the 
mind  and  soul  as  if  they  were  the  gossip 
of  the  neighborhood. 

“At  times  the  forty  winters  that  I pass- 
ed in  Haddam  East  Village  seem  like  an 
alien  experience,  and  I find  myself  pity- 
ing the  life  I lived  there  quite  as  if  it  were 
the  life  of  some  one  else.  It  seems  incred- 
ible that  men  should  still  inhabit  such 
climates.” 

“Then  you're  not  homesick  for  Had- 
dam East  Village  ?” 

“Ah!  for  the  good  and  striving  souls 
there,  yes;  especially  the  souls  of  some 
women  there.  They  used  to  think  that 
it  was  I who  gave  them  consolation  and 
spiritual  purpose,  but  it  was  they  who 
really  imparted  it.  Women  souls— liowT 
beautiful  they  sometimes  are ! They  seem 
truly  like  angelic  essences.  I trust  that 
I shall  meet  them  somewhere  some  time, 
but  it  will  never  be  in  Haddam  East  Vil- 
lage. Yes,  I must  have  been  dreaming 
when  you  came  in.  I thought  that  I w^as 
by  my  fire  there,  and  all  round  over  the 
hills  and  in  the  streets  the  snowr  was  deep 
and  falling  still.  How  distinctly,”  he 
said,  closing  his  eyes,  as  artists  do  in  look- 
ing at  a picture,  “I  can  see  the  black 
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wavering  lines  of  the  walls  in  the  fields 
sinking  into  the  drifts!  the  snow  billowed 
over  the  graves  by  the  church  where  I 
preached ! the  banks  of  suow  around  the 
houses!  the  white  desolation  everywhere! 
I ask  myself  at  times  if  the  people  are 
still  there.  Yes,  I feel  as  blessedly  re- 
mote from  that  terrible  winter  as  if  I had 
died  away  from  it  and  were  in  the  wea- 
ther of  heaven.” 

44  Then  you  have  no  reproach  for  feeble- 
spirited  fellow-citizens  who  abandon  their 
native  climate  and  come  to  live  in  Italy  ?” 

The  old  man  drew  his  fur  coat  closer 
about  him  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
true  Florentine  fashion.  44  There  may  be 
something  to  say  against  those  who  do  so 
in  the  heyday  of  life,  but  I shall  not  be 
the  one  to  say  it.  The  race  must  yet  re- 
vert in  its  decrepitude,  as  I have  in  mine, 
to  the  climates  of  the  South.  Since  I have 
been  in  Italy  I have  realized  what  used  to 
occur  to  me  dimly  at  home— the  cruel  dis- 
proportion between  the  end  gained  and 
the  means  expended  in  reclaiming  the 
savage  North.  Half  the  human  endea- 
vor, half  the  human  suffering,  would  have 
made  the  whole  South  Protestant  and  the 
whole  East  Christian,  and  our  civilization 
would  now  be  there.  No,  I shall  never 
go  back  to  New  England.  New  England? 
New  Ireland— New  Canada ! Half  the 
farms  in  Haddam  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
Irish  friends,  and  the  labor  on  the  rest  is 
half  done  by  French  Canadians.  That  is 
all  right  and  well.-  NPw  England  must 
cAne  to  me  here,  by  way  of  tlfb  great  mid- 
dle West  and  the  Pacific  coast.” 

Colville  smiled  at  the  Emersonian 
touch,  but  he  said,  gravely,  44 1 can  never 
quite  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of 
dying  out  of  my  own  country.” 

“Why  not?  It  is  very  unimportant 
where  one  dies.  A moment  after  your 
breath  is  gone  you  are  in  exile  forever — 
or  at  home  forever.” 

Colville  sat  musing  upon  this  phase  of 
Americanism,  as  he  had  upon  many  oth- 
ers. At  last  he  broke  the  silence  they 
had  both  let  fall,  far  away  from  the  topic 
they  had  touched. 

“Well,”  he  asked,  “how  did  you  en- 
joy the  veglione  ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  too  old  to  go  to  such  places 
for  pleasure,”  said  the  minister,  simply. 
44  But  it  was  very  interesting,  and  certain- 
ly very  striking;  especially  when  I went 
back,  toward  daylight,  after  seeing  Mi's. 
Bowen  home.” 


“Did  you  go  back  ?”  demanded  Colville, 
in  some  amaze. 

“Oh  yes.  I felt  that  my  experience 
was  incomplete  without  some  knowledge 
of  how  the  Carnival  ended  at  such  a place.  ” 

44  Oh ! And  do  you  still  feel  that  Savo- 
narola was  mistaken  ?” 

“There  seemed  to  be  rather  more  bois- 
terousness toward  the  close,  and,  if  I 
might  judge,  the  excitement  grew  a little 
unwholesome.  But  I really  don’t  feel 
myself  very  well  qualified  to  decide.  My 
own  life  has  been  passed  in  circumstances 
so  widely  different  that  I am  at  a certain 
disadvantage.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Colville,  with  a smile,  “I 
dare  say  the  Carnival  at  Haddam  East 
Village  was  quite  another  thing.” 

The  old  man  smiled  responsively.  “I 
suppose  that  some  of  my  former  parish- 
ioners might  have  been  scandalized  at  my 
presence  at  a Carnival  ball,  had  they  known 
the  fact  merely  in  the  abstract;  but  in  my 
letters  home  I shall  try  to  set  it  before 
them  in  an  instructive  light.  I should  say 
that  the  worst  thing  about  such  a scene  of 
revelry  would  be  that  it  took  us  too  much 
out  of  our  inner  quiet.  But  I suppose  the 
same  remark  might  apply  to  almost  any 
form  of  social  entertainment.” 

“Yes.”  . 

1 1 But  human  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  some  means  of  expansion  must  be 
provided,  or  a violent  explosion  takes 
place.  The  only  question  is,  what  means 
dre  most  innocent.  I have  been  looking 
about,”  added  the  old  man,  quietly,  “at 
the  theatres  lateJy.” 

“Have  you asked  Colville,  opening 
his  eyes  in  suppressed  surprise. 

“Yes;  with  a view  to  determining  the 
degree  of  harmless  amusement  that  may 
be  derived  from  them.  It’s  rather  a diffi- 
cult question.  I should  be  inclined  to 
say,  however,  that  I don’t  think  the  ballet 
can  ever  be  instrumental  for  good.” 

Colville  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  saying,  “Well,  not  the  high- 
est, I suppose.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Waters,  in  apparent  un- 
consciousness of  the  irony.  “But  I think 
the  Church  has  made  a mistake  in  con- 
demning the  theatre  in  toto.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  might  always  have  counte- 
nanced a certain  order  of  comedy,  in  which 
the  motive  and  plot  are  unobjectionable. 
Though  I don’t  deny  that  there  are  moods 
when  all  laughter  seems  low  and  un- 
worthy and  incompatible  with  the  most 
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advanced  slate  of  being.  And  I confess,” 
he  went  on,  with  a dreamy  thoughtful- 
ness, “that  I have  very  great  misgivings 
in  regard  to  tragedy.  The  glare  that  it 
throws  upon  the  play  of  the  passions — 
jealousy  in  its  anguish,  revenge  glutting 
itself,  envy  eating  its  heart,  hopeless  love 
— their  nakedness  is  terrible.  The  terror 
may  be  salutary ; it  may  be  very  mischiev- 
ous. I am  afraid  that  I have  left  some  of 
my  inquiries  till  it  is  too  late.  I seem  to 
have  no  longer  the  materials  of  judgment 
left  in  me.  If  I were  still  a young  man 
like  you—” 

“Am  I still  a young  man  ?”  interrupted 
Colville,  sadly. 

“You  are  young  enough  to  respond  to 
the  appeals  that  sometimes  find  me  silent. 
If  I were  of  your  age  I should  certainly 
investigate  some  of  these  interesting  prob- 
lems.” 

“Ah,  but  if  you  become  personally  in- 
terested in  the  problems,  it’s  as  bad  as  if 
you  hadn’t  the  materials  of  judgment  left; 
you're  prejudiced.  Besides,  I doubt  my 
youthfulness  very  much.” 

“You  are  fifty,  I presume?”  suggested 
Mr.  Waters,  in  a leading  way. 

“Not  very  near — only  too  near,”  laugh- 
ed Colville.  “I’m  forty-one.” 

“You  are  younger  than  I supposed. 
But  I remember  now  that  at  your  age  I 
had  the  same  feeling  which  you  intimate. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I had  really 
passed  the  bound  which  separates  us  from 
the  farther  possibility  of  youth.  But  I’ve 
lived  long  enough  since  to  know  that  I 
was  mistaken.  At  forty,  one  has  still  a 
great  part  of  youth  before  him— perhaps 
the  richest  and  sweetest  part.  By  that 
time  the  turmoil  of  ideas  and  sensations  is 
over;  we  see  clearly  and  feel  consciously. 
We  are  in  a sort  of  quiet  in  which  we 
peacefully  enjoy.  We  have  enlarged  our 
perspective  sufficiently  to  perceive  things 
in  their  true  proportion  and  relation;  we 
are  no  longer  tormented  with  the  lurking 
fear  of  death,  which  darkens  and  imbit- 
ters  our  earlier  years ; we  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  life;  we  have  often  been  ailing 
and  we  have  not  died.  Then  we  have 
time  enough  behind  us  to  supply  us  with 
the  materials  of  reverie  and  reminiscence; 
the  terrible  solitude  of  inexperience  is 
broken ; we  have  learned  to  smile  at  many 
things  besides  the  fear  of  death.  We  ought 
also  to  have  learned  pity  and  patience. 
Yes,”  the  old  man  concluded,  in  cheerful 
self-corroboration,  “ it  is  a beautiful  age.” 


“But  it  doesn’t  look  so  beautiful  as  it 
is,”  Colville  protested.  “People  in  that 
rosy  prime  don’t  produce  the  effect  of  gar- 
landed striplings  upon  the  world  at  large. 
The  women  laugh  at  us ; they  think  we  arc 
fat  old  fellows;  they  don’t  recognize  the 
slender  and  elegant  youth  that  resides  in 
our  unwieldy  bulk.” 

“You  take  my  meaning  a little  awry. 
Besides,  I doubt  if  even  the  ground  you 
assume  is  tenable.  If  a woman  has  lived 
long  enough  to  be  truly  young  herself,  she 
won’t  find  a man  at  forty  either  decrepit 
or  grotesque.  He  can  even  make  himself 
youthful  to  a girl  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation.” 

“Yes,”  Colville  assented,  with  a certain 
discomfort. 

“But  to  be  truly  young  at  forty,”  re- 
sumed Mr.  Waters,  “a  man  should  be  al- 
ready married.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  sometimes  feel,”  continued  the  old 
man,  “that  I made  a mistake  in  yielding 
to  a disappointment  that  I met  with  early 
in  life,  and  in  not  permitting  myself  the 
chance  of  retrieval.  I have  missed  a beau- 
tiful and  consoling  experience  in  my  de- 
votion to  a barren  regret.” 

Colville  said  nothing,  buthe  experienced 
a mixed  feeling  of  amusement,  of  repul- 
sion, and  of  curiosity  at  this. 

“We  are  put  into  the  world  to  be  of  it. 
I am  more  and  more  convinced  of  that. 
We  have  scarcely  a right  to  separate  our- 
selves from  the  common  lot  in  any  way. 
I justify  myself  for  having  lived  alone 
only  as  a widower  might.  I — lost  her.  It 
was  a great  while  ago.” 

“Yes,”  said  Colville,  after  the  pause 
which  ensued,  “I  agree  with  you  that  one 
has  no  right  to  isolate  himself,  to  refuse 
his  portion  of  the  common  lot;  but  the 
effects  of  even  a rebuff  may  last  so  long 
that  one  has  no  heart  to  put  out  his  hand 
a second  time — for  a second  rap  over  the 
knuckles.  Oh,  I know  how  trivial  it  is 
in  the  retrospect,  and  how  what  is  called 
a disappointment  is  something  to  be  hum- 
bly grateful  for  in  most  cases;  but  for  a 
while  it  certainly  makes  you  doubtful 
whether  you  were  ever  really  intended  to 
share  the  common  lot.”  He  was  aware  of 
an  insincerity  in  his  words;  he  hoped  that 
it  might  not  be  perceptible,  but  he  did  not 
greatly  care. 

Mr.  Waters  took  no  notice  of  what  he 
had  been  saying.  He  resumed  from  an- 
other point.  “But  I should  say  that  it 
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would  be  unwise  for  a man  of  mature  life 
to  seek  his  happiness  with  one  much 
youuger  than  himself.  I don’t  deny  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  disparity  of 
years  counts  for  little  or  nothing,  but, 
generally  speaking,  people  ought  to  be  as 
equally  mated  in  age  as  possible.  They 
ought  to  start  with  the  same  advantages 
of  ignorance.  A young  girl  can  only  live 
her  life  through  a community  of  feeling, 
an  equality  of  inexperience  in  the  man  she 
gives  her  heart  to.  If  he  is  tired  of  things 
that  still  delight  her,  the  chances  of  un- 
happiness are  increased.” 

“Yes,  that's  true,”  answered  Colville, 
gravely.  “ It's  apt  to  be  a mistake  and  a 
wrong.” 

“Oh,  not  always— -not  always,”  said  the 
old  minister.  “We  mustn’t  look  at  it  in 
that  way  quite.  Wrongs  are  of  the  will.” 
He  seemed  to  lapse  into  a greater  intima- 
cy of  feeling  with  Colville.  “Have  you 
seen  Mrs.  Bowen  to-day  ? Or— ah ! true ! 
I think  you  told  me.” 

4 4 No,  ” said  Colville.  4 4 Have  we  spoken 
of  her  ? But  I have  seen  her.” 

44  And  was  the  little  one  well  ?” 

“Very  much  better.” 

44  Pretty  creatures,  both  of  them,”  said 
the  minister,  with  as  fresh  a pleasure  in 
his  recognition  of  the  fact  as  if  he  had  not 
said  nearly  the  same  thing  once  before. 
“ You’ve  noticed  the  very  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  mother  and  daughter  ?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

44 There  is  a gentleness  in  Mrs.  Bowen 
which  seems  to  me  the  last  refinement  of 
a gracious  spirit,”  suggested  Mr.  Waters. 
“I  have  never  met  any  lady  who  recon- 
ciled more  exquisitely  what  is  charming  in 
society  with  what  is  lovely  in  nature.” 

“Yes,”  said  Colville.  “Mrs.  Bowen  al- 
ways had  that  gentle  manner.  I used  to 
know  her  here  as  a girl  a great  while  ago.” 

44  Dkl  you  ? I wonder  you  allowed  her 
to  become  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

This  sprightliness  of  Mr.  Waters  amused 
Colville  greatly.  44  At  that  time  I was 
preoccupied  with  my  great  mistake,  and  I 
had  no  eyes  for  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

44  It  isn’t  too  late  yet,”  said  Mr.  Waters, 
with  open  insinuation. 

A bachelor  of  forty  is  always  flattered 
by  any  suggestion  of  marriage;  the  sug- 
gestion that  a beautiful  and  charming  wo- 
man would  marry  him  is  too  much  for 
whatever  reserves  of  modesty  and  wisdom 
he  may  have  stored  up.  Colville  took 
leave  of  the  old  minister  in  better  humor 


with  himself  than  he  had  been  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  than  he  had  any  very  good 
reason  for  being  now. 

Mr.  Waters  came  with  him  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  held  up  the  lamp  for  him 
to  see.  The  light  fell  upon  the  white  locks 
thinly  straggling  from  beneath  his  velvet 
skull-cap,  and  he  looked  like  some  mediae- 
val scholar  of  those  who  lived  and  died  for 
learning  in  Florence  when  letters  wrere  a 
passion  there  almost  as  strong  as  love. 

The  next  day  Colville  would  have  liked 
to  go  at  once  and  ask  about  Effie,  but  upon 
the  whole  he  thought  he  would  not  go  till 
after  he  had  been  at  the  reception  where 
he  wTas  going  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
an  artist  who  was  giving  the  reception: 
he  had  a number  of  pictures  to  show,  and 
there  was  to  be  tea.  There  are  artists  and 
artists.  This  painter  was  one  who  had  a 
distinct  social  importance.  It  was  felt  to 
be  rather  a nice  thing  to  be  asked  to  his 
reception;  one  was  sure  at  least  to  meet 
the  nicest  people. 

This  reason  prevailed  with  Colville  so 
far  as  it  related  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  whom  he 
felt  that  he  would  like  to  tell  he  had  been 
there.  He  would  speak  to  her  of  this  per- 
son and  that — very  respected  and  recog- 
nized social  figures— so  that  she  might  see 
he  was  not  the  outlaw,  the  Bohemian,  he 
must  sometimes  have  appeared  to  her.  It 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
something  like  an  obscure  intention  to 
show  himself  the  next  Sunday  at  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  where  Mrs.  Bowen  went,  wras 
forming  itself  in  his  mind.  As  he  went 
along  it  began  to  seem  not  impossible 
that  she  would  be  at  the  reception.  If 
Effie’s  indisposition  was  no  more  serious 
than  it  appeared  yesterday,  very  probably 
Mrs.  Bowen  would  be  there.  He  even  be- 
lieved that  he  recognized  her  carriage 
among  those  which  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  old  palace,  under  the  paint- 
er’s studio  windows. 

There  were  a great  number  of  people 
of  the  four  nationalities  that  mostly  con- 
sort in  Italy.  There  were  English  and 
Americans  and  Russians  and  the  sort  of 
Italians  resultingfrom  the  native  intermar- 
riages with  them;  here  and  there  were 
Italians  of  pure  blood,  borderers  upon  the 
foreign  life  through  a literary  interest,  or 
an  artistic  relation,  or  a matrimonial  in- 
tention; here  and  there,  also,  the  large 
stomach  of  a German  advanced  the  bounds 
of  the  new  empire  and  the  new  ideal  of 
duty.  There  wrere  no  Frenchmen;  one 
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may  meet  them  in  more  strictly  Italian 
assemblages,  but  it  is  as  if  the  sorrows  and 
uncertainties  of  France  in  these  times  dis- 
couraged them  from  the  international  so- 
ciety in  which  they  were  always  an  infre- 
quent element.,  It  is  not,  of  course,  im- 
aginable that  as  Frenchmen  they  have 
doubts  of  their  merits,  but  that  they  have 
their  misgivings  as  to  the  intelligence  of 
others.  The  language  that  prevailed  was 
English — in  fact,  one  heard  no  other— and 
the  tea  which  our  civilization  carries  ev- 
erywhere with  it  steamed  from  the  cups 
in  all  hands.  This  beverage,  in  fact,  be- 
comes a formidable  factor  in  the  life  of  a 
Florentine  winter.  One  finds  it  at  all 
houses,  and  more  or  less  mechanically 
drinks  it. 

“ I am  turning  out  a terrible  tea  toper,” 
said  Colville,  stirring  his  cup  in  front  of 
the  old  lady  whom  his  relations  to  the 
ladies  at  Palazzo  Pinti  had  interested  so 
much.  “I  don’t  think  I drink  less  than 
ten  cups  a day;  seventy  cups  a week  is  a 
low  average  for  me.  I’m  really  begin- 
ning to  look  down  at  my  boots  a little 
anxiously.” 

Mis.  Amsden  laughed.  She  had  not 
been  in  America  for  forty  years,  but  she 
liked  the  American  way  of  talking  better 
than  any  other.  “Oh,  didn’t  you  hear 
about  Inglehart  when  he  was  here  ? He 
was  so  good-natured  that  he  used  to  drink 
all  the  tea  people  offered  him,  and  then 
the  young  ladies  made  tea  for  him  in  his 
studio  when  they  went  to  look  at  his  pic- 
tures. It  almost  killed  him.  By  the 
time  spring  came  he  trembled  so  that  the 
brush  flew  out  of  his  hands  when  he  took 
it  up.  He  had  to  hurry  off  to  Venice  to 
save  his  life.  It’s  just  as  bad  at  the  Ital- 
ian houses;  they’ve  learned  to  like  tea.” 

“When  I was  here  before,  they  never 
offered  you  anything  but  coffee,”  said 
Colville.  “They  took  tea  for  medicine, 
and  there  was  an  old  joke  that  I thought 
I should  die  of,  I heard  it  so  often,  about 
the  Italian  that  said  to  the  English  woman 
when  she  offered  him  tea,  ‘Grazie;  sto 
bene.’  ” 

“Oh,  that's  all  changed  now.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  seen  the  tea,  and  I haven’t 
heard  the  joke.” 

The  flavor  of  Colville’s  talk  apparently 
encouraged  his  companion  to  believe  that 
he  would  like  to  make  fun  of  their  host’s 
paintings  with  her;  but  whether  he  liked 
them,  or  whether  he  was  principled  against 
that  sort  of  return  for  hospitality, he  chose 


to  reply  seriously  to  some  ironical  lures 
she  threw  out. 

“Oh,  if  you’re  going  to  be  good,”  she 
exclaimed,  “I  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you.  Here  comes  Mr.  Thurston ; I 
can  make  him  abuse  the  pictures.  There! 
You  had  better  go  away  to  a young  lady 
I see  alone  over  yonder,  though  I don't 
know  what  you  will  do  with  one  alone.” 
She  laughed  and  shook  her  head  in  a way 
that  had  once  been  arch  and  lively,  but 
that  was  now  puckery  and  infirm— it  is 
affecting  to  see  these  things  in  women — 
and  welcomed  the  old  gentleman  who 
came  up  and  superseded  Colville. 

The  latter  turned,  with  his  cup  still  in 
his  hand,  and  wandered  about  through 
the  company,  hoping  he  might  see  Mrs. 
Bowen  among  the  groups  peering  at  the 
pictures  or  solidly  blocking  the  view 
in  front  of  them.  He  did  not  find  her, 
but  he  found  Imogene  Graham  standing 
somewhat  apart  near  a window.  He  saw 
her  faco  light  up  at  sight  of  him,  and  then 
darken  again  as  he  approached. 

“Isn’t  this  rather  an  unnatural  state  of 
things  ?”  he  asked  when  he  had  come  up. 
“I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  fight  my  way 
to  you  through  successive  phalanxes  of 
young  men  crowding  round  with  cups  of 
tea  outstretched  in  their  imploring  hands. 
Have  you  had  some  tea  ?” 

“Thank  you,  no;  I don't  wish  any,” 
said  the  young  girl,  so  coldly  that  he  could 
not  help  noticing,  though  commonly  he 
was  man  enough  to  notice  very  few  things. 

“How  is  Effie  to-day?”  he  asked, 
quickly. 

“ Oh,  quite  well,”  said  Imogene. 

“ I don’t  see  Mrs.  Bowen,”  he  ventured 
further. 

“No,”  answered  the  girl,  still  very  life- 
lessly; “I  came  with  Mrs.  Fleming.”  She 
looked  about  the  room  as  if  not  to  look  at 
him. 

He  now  perceived  a distinct  intention 
to  snub  him.  He  smiled.  “Have  you 
seen  the  pictures  ? There  are  two  or  three 
really  lovely  ones.” 

“Mrs.  Fleming  will  be  here  in  a mo- 
ment, I suppose,”  said  Imogene,  evasively, 
but  not  with  all  her  first  coldness. 

“ Let  us  steal  a march  on  her,”  said 
Colville,  briskly.  ‘ 4 When  she  comes,  you 
can  tell  her  that  I showed  you  the  pic- 
tures.” 

“I  don't  know,”  faltered  the  girl. 

“Perhaps  it  isn’t  necessary  you  should,'’ 
he  suggested. 
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She  glanced  at  him  with  questioning 
trepidation. 

“The  respective  duties  of  chaperon  and 
protegee  are  rather  undefined.  When  the 
chaperon  isn’t  there  to  command,  the  jjro- 
t4gee  isn’t  there  to  obey.  I suppose  you’d 
know  if  you  were  at  home  ?” 

“ Oh  yesl” 

“Let  me  imagine  myself  at  a loan  exhi- 
bition in  Buffalo.  Ah ! that  appeal  is  ir- 
resistible. You’ll  come,  I see.” 

She  hesitated;  she  looked  at  the  nearest 
picture,  then  followed  him  to  another.  He 
now  did  what  he  had  refused  to  do  for  the 
old  lady  who  tempted  him  to  it;  he  made 
fun  of  the  pictures  a little,  but  so  amiably 
and  with  so  much  justice  to  their  good 
points  that  the  painter  himself  would  not 
have  minded  his  jesting.  From  time  to 
time  he  made  Imogene  smile,  but  in  her 
eyes  lurked  a look  of  uneasiness,  and  her 
manner  expressed  a struggle  against  his 
will  which  might  have  had  its  pathos  for 
him  in  different  circumstances,  but  now 
it  only  incited  him  to  make  her  forget  her- 
self more  and  more;  he  treated  her  as  one 
does  a child  that  is  out  of  sorts— coax  in g- 
ly,  ironically. 

When  they  had  made  the  round  of  the 
rooms,  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  at  the  win- 
dow where  she  had  left  Imogene;  the  girl 
detected  the  top  of  her  bonnet  still  in  the 
next  room. 

“The  chaperon  is  never  there  when  you 
come  back  with  the  protegee,”  said  Col- 
ville. “It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
chaperon.” 

Imogene  turned  very  grave.  “ I think 
I ought  to  go  to  her,”  she  murmured. 

“Oh  no;  she  ought  to  come  to  you;  I 
stand  out  for  protegees’  rights.” 

“I  suppose  she  will  come  directly.” 

“ She  sees  me  with  you ; she  knows  you 
are  safe.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  said  the  girl.  After  a 
constraint  which  she  marked  by  rather  a 
long  silence,  she  added,  “How  strange  a 
roomful  of  talking  sounds,  doesn’t  it?  Just 
like  a great  caldron  boiling  up  and  bub- 
bling over.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know 
what  they’re  all  saying  ?” 

“ Oh,  it’s  quite  bad  enough  to  see  them,” 
replied  Colville,  frivolously. 

“ I think  a company  of  gentlemen  with 
their  hats  off  look  very  queer,  don’t  you  ?” 
she  asked,  after  another  interval. 

“Well,  really,”  said  Colville,  laughing, 
“I  don’t  know  that  the  spectacle  ever  sug- 
gested any  metaphysical  speculations  to 


me.  I rather  think  they  look  queerer 
with  their  hats  on.” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“Though  there  is  not  very  much  to 
choose.  We’re  a queer-looking  set,  any- 
way.” 

He  got  himself  another  cup  of  tea,  and 
coming  back  to  her,  allowed  her  to  make 
the  efforts  to  keep  up  the  conversation, 
and  was  not  without  a malicious  pleasure 
in  her  struggles.  They  interested  him  as 
social  exercises  which,  however  abruptand 
undexterousnow,  were  destined,  with  time 
and  practice,  to  become  the  finesse  of  a wo- 
man of  society,  and  to  be  accepted,  even 
while  they  were  still  abrupt  and  undex- 
terous,  as  touches  of  character.  He  had 
broken  up  that  coldness  with  which  she 
had  met  him  at  first,  and  now  he  let  her 
adjust  the  fragments  as  she  could  to  the 
new  situation.  He  wore  that  air  of  a gen- 
tleman who  has  been  talking  a long  time 
to  a lady,  and  who  will  not  dispute  her 
possession  with  a new-comer. 

But  no  one  came,  though,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  carelessly  over  the  company, he  found 
that  it  had  been  increased  by  the  accession 
of  eight  or  ten  young  fellows,  with  a re- 
freshing light  of  originality  in  their  faces, 
and  little  touches  of  difference  from  the 
other  men  in  their  dress. 

“Oh,  there  are  the  Inglehart  boys!” 
cried  the  girl,  with  a flash  of  excitement. 

There  was  a sensation  of  interest  and 
friendliness  in  the  company  as  these 
young  fellows,  after  their  moment  of  so- 
cial intimidation,  began  to  gather  round 
the  pictures,  and  to  fling  their  praise  and 
blame  about,  and  talk  the  delightful  shop 
of  the  studio. 

The  sight  of  their  fresh  young  faces,  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  struck  a pang  of  regret 
that  was  almost  envy  to  Colville’s  heart. 

Imogene  followed  them  with  eager  eyes. 
“Oh,” she  sighed,  “shouldn’t  you  like  to 
be  an  artist  ?” 

“ I should,  very  much.” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon;  I forgot.  I 
knew  you  were  an  architect.” 

“ I should  say  I used  to  be,  if  you  hadn’t 
objected  to  my  perfects  and  preterits.” 

What  came  next  seemed  almost  an  ac- 
cident. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  you  cared  for  my  ob- 
jections, so  long  as  I amused  you.”  She 
suddenly  glanced  at  him,  as  if  terrified  at 
her  own  words. 

“ Have  you  been  trying  to  amuse  me  ?” 
he  asked. 
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11  Oh  no.  I thought — ” 

44  Oh,  then,”  said  Colville,  sharply, 4 4 you 
meant  that  I was  amusing  myself  with 
you?”  She  glanced  at  him  in  terror  of 
his  divination,  but  could  not  protest. 
“Has  any  one  told  you  that?”  he  pur- 
sued, with  sudden  angry  suspicion. 

4 4 No,  no  one,”  began  Imogene.  She 
glanced  about  her,  frightened.  They  stood 
quite  alone  where  they  were;  the  people 
had  mostly  wandered  off  into  the  other 
rooms.  “Oh,  don’t— I didn't  mean— I 
didn’t  intend  to  say  anything — ” 

“But  you  have  said  something — some- 
thing that  surprises  me  from  you , and 
hurts  me.  I wish  to  know  whether  you 
say  it  from  yourself.” 

44 1 don’t  know  — yes.  That  is,  not — 
Oh,  I wish  Mrs.  Fleming—” 

She  looked  as  if  another  word  of  pursuit 
would  put  it  beyond  her  power  to  control 
herself. 

“Let  me  take  you  to  Mrs.  Fleming,” 
said  Colville,  with  freezing  hauteur,  and  led 
the  way  where  the  top  of  Mrs.  Fleming’s 
bonnet  still  showed  itself.  He  took  leave 
at  once,  and  hastily  parting  with  his  host, 
found  himself  in  the  street,  whirled  in 
many  emotions.  The  girl  had  not  said 
that  from  herself,  but  it  was  from  some 
woman ; he  knew  that  by  the  directness  of 
the  phrase  and  its  excess,  for  he  had  no- 
ticed that  women,  who  like  to  beat  about 
the  bush  in  small  matters,  have  a prodi- 
gious straightforwardness  in  more  vital 
affairs,  and  will  even  call  gray  black  in  or- 
der clearly  to  establish  the  presence  of  the 
black  in  that  color.  He  could  hardly  keep 
himself  from  going  to  Palazzo  Pinti. 

But  he  contrived  to  go  to  his  hotel  in- 
stead, where  he  ate  a moody  dinner,  and 
then,  after  an  hour’s  solitary  bitterness  in 
his  room,  went  out  and  passed  the  even- 
ing at  the  theatre.  The  play  was  one  of 
those  fleering  comedies  which  render  con- 
temptible for  the  time  all  honest  and  ear- 
nest intention,  and  which  surely  are  a 
whiff  from  the  bottomless  pit  itself.  It 
made  him  laugh  at  the  serious  strain  of 
self -question  that  had  mingled  with  his 
resentment;  it  made  him  laugh  even  at 
his  resentment,  and  with  its  humor  in  his 
thoughts,  sent  him  off  to  sleep  in  a sottish 
acceptance  of  whatever  was  trivial  in  him- 
self as  the  only  thing  that  was  real  and 
lasting. 

He  slept  late,  and  when  Paolo  brought 
up  his  breakfast,  he  brought  with  it  a let- 
ter which  he  said  had  been  left  with  the 


porter  an  hour  before.  A faint  appeal- 
ing perfume  of  violets  exhaled  from  the 
note,  and  mingled  with  the  steaming  odors 
of  the  coffee  and  boiled  milk,  when  Colville, 
after  a glance  at  the  unfamiliar  handwrit- 
ing of  the  superscription,  broke  the  seal. 

“Dear  Mr.  Colville, — I don’t  know 
what  you  will  think  of  my  writiug  to  you, 
but  perhaps  you  can’t  think  worse  of  me 
than  you  do  already,  and  anything  will  be 
better  than  the  misery  that  I am  in.  I 
have  not  been  asleep  all  night.  I hate  my- 
self for  telling  you,  but  I do  want  you  to 
understand  how  I have  felt.  I would  give 
worlds  if  I could  take  back  the  words  that 
you  say  wounded  you.  I didn’t  mean  to 
wound  you.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for  them 
but  me;  nobody  ever  breathed  a word 
about  you  that  was  meant  in  unkindness. 

44I  am  not  ashamed  of  writing  this,  what- 
ever you  think,  and  I will  sign  my  name 
in  full.  Imogene  Graham.” 

Colville  had  commonly  a good  appetite 
for  his  breakfast,  but  now  lie  let  his  cof- 
fee stand  long  untasted.  There  were  sev- 
eral things  about  this  note  that  touched 
him — the  child-like  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, the  generous  courage,  even  the  im- 
perfection and  crudity  of  the  literature. 
However  he  saw  it  afterward,  he  saw  it 
then  in  its  true  intention.  He  respected 
that  intention;  through  all  the  sophisti- 
cations in  which  life  had  wrapped  him,  it 
awed  him  a little.  He  realized  that  if  he 
had  been  younger  he  would  have  gone  to 
Imogene  herself  with  her  letter.  He  felt 
for  the  moment  a rush  of  the  emotion 
which  he  would  once  not  have  stopped  to 
examine,  which  he  would  not  have  been 
capable  of  examining.  But  now  his  duty 
was  clear;  he  must  go  to  Mrs.  Bowen.  In 
the  noblest  human  purpose  there  is  al- 
ways some  admixture,  however  slight,  of 
less  noble  motive,  and  Colville  was  not 
without  the  williugness  to  see  whatever 
embarrassment  she  might  feel  when  he 
showed  her  the  letter,  and  to  invoke  her 
finest  tact  to  aid  him  in  re  assuring  tho 
child. 

She  was  alone  in  her  drawing-room, 
and  she  told  him  in  response  to  his  in- 
quiry for  their  health  that  Imogeneand  Ef- 
fie  had  gone  out  to  drive.  She  looked  so 
pretty  in  the  quiet  house  dress  in  which 
she  rose  from  the  sofa  and  stood,  letting 
him  come  the  whole  way  to  greet  her, 
that  he  did  not  think  of  any  other  look  in 
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her,  but  afterward  he  remembered  an  evi- 
dence of  inner  tumult  in  her  brightened 
eyes. 

He  said,  smiling,  “Fm  so  glad  to  see 
you  alone,”  and  this  brought  still  another 
look  into  her  face,  which  also  he  after- 
ward remembered.  She  did  not  reply, 
but  made  a sound  in  her  throat  like  a bird 
when  it  stirs  itself  for  flight  or  song.  It 
was  a strange,  indefinite  little  note,  in 
which  Colville  thought  he  detected  trepi- 
dation at  the  time,  and  recalled  for  the  sort 
of  expectation  suggested  in  it.  She  stood 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on. 

“I  have  come  to  get  you  to  help  me  out 
of  trouble.” 

44  Yes  ?”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  a vague 
smile.  “I  always  supposed  you  would 
be  able  to  help  yourself  out  of  trouble. 
Or  perhaps  wouldn’t  mind  it  if  you  were 
in  it.” 

“Oh  yes,  I mind  it  very  much,”  return- 
ed Colville,  refusing  her  banter,  if  it  were 
banter.  “Especially  this  sort  of  trouble, 
which  involves  some  one  else  in  the  dis- 
comfort.” He  went  on  abruptly:  “I 
have  been  held  up  to  a young  lady  as  a 
person  who  was  amusing  himself  with 
her,  and  I was  so  absurd  as  to  be  angry 
when  she  told  me,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  my  friend,  whoever  it  was.  My 
behavior  seems  to  have  given  the  young 
lady  a bad  night,  and  this  morning  she 
writes  to  tell  me  so,  and  to  take  all  the 
blame  on  herself,  and  to  assure  me  that 
no  harm  was  meant  me  by  any  one.  Of 
course  I don’t  want  her  to  be  distressed 
about  it.  Perhaps  you  can  guess  who 
has  been  writing  to  me.” 

Colville  said  all  this  looking  down,  in 
a fashion  he  had.  When  he  looked  up 
he  saw  a severity  in  Mrs.  Bowen’s  pretty 
face  such  as  he  had  not  seen  there  before. 

“I  didn’t  know  she  had  been  writing 
to  you,  but  I know  that  you  are  talking 
of  Imogene.  She  told  me  what  she  had 
said  to  you  yesterday,  and  I blamed  her 
for  it,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  it  wasn’t  best.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  Colville.  “Per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  who  put  the  idea 
into  her  head  ?” 

“Yes;  I did.” 

A dead  silence  ensued,  in  which  the 
fragments  of  the  situation  broken  by 
these  words  revolved  before  Colville’s 
thought  with  kaleidoscopic  variety,  and 
he  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  anger, 
resentment,  wounded  self-love,  and  accus- 
ing shame. 


At  last,  “I  suppose  you  had  your  rea- 
sons,” he  said,  simply. 

“ I am  in  her  mother  s place  here,”  she 
replied,  tightening  the  grip  of  one  little 
hand  upon  another,  where  she  held  them 
laid  against  the  side  of  her  waist. 

“ Yes,  I know  that,”  said  Colville;  “ but 
what  reason  had  you  to  warn  her  against 
me  as  a person  who  was  amusing  himself 
with  her?  I don’t  like  the  phrase;  but 
she  seems  to  have  got  it  from  you;  I use 
it  at  third  hand.” 

“ I don’t  like  the  phrase,  either;  I didn't 
invent  it.” 

“You  used  it.” 

“ No,  it  wasn’t  I who  used  it.  I should 
have  been  glad  to  use  another,  if  I could,” 
said  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  perfect  steadiness. 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  be- 
lieve I’ve  been  trilling  with  the  feelings  of 
this  child  ?” 

“ I mean  to  say  nothing.  You  are  very 
much  older;  and  she  is  a romantic  girl, 
very  extravagant.  You  have  tried  to 
make  her  like  you.” 

“I  certainly  have.  I have  tried  to 
make  Etfie  Bowen  like  me,  too.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  passed  this  over  in  serenity 
that  he  felt  was  not  far  from  contempt. 

He  gave  a laugh  that  did  not  express  en 
joyment. 

“You  have  no  right  to  laugh!”  she 
cried,  losing  herself  a little,  and  so  making 
her  first  gain  upon  him. 

“ It  appears  not.  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  I am  to  do  about  this  letter?” 

“That  is  for  you  to  decide.”  She  re- 
covered herself,  and  lost  ground  with  him 
in  proportion. 

“I  thought  perhaps  that  since  you  were 
able  to  judge  my  motives  so  clearly,  you 
might  be  able  to  advise  me.” 

“I  don’t  judge  your  motives,”  Mrs. 
Bowen  began.  She  added  suddenly,  as  if 
by  an  after-thought,  “I  don't  think  you 
had  any.” 

“I’m  obliged  to  you.” 

“But  you  are  as  much  to  blame  as  if 
you  had.” 

“And  perhaps  I’m  as  much  to  blame  as 
if  I had  really  wronged  somebody  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s  rather  paradoxical.  You  don’t 
wish  me  to  see  her  any  more  ?” 

“I  haven’t  any  wish  about  it;  you  must 
not  say  that  I have,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
with  dignity. 

Colville  smiled.  “May  I ask  if  you 
have  ?” 
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“ Not  for  myself.” 

“You  put  me  on  very  short  allowance 
of  conjecture.” 

“I  will  not  let  you  trifle  with  the  mat- 
ter !”  she  cried.  “You  have  made  me  speak, 
when  a word,  a look,  ought  to  have  been 
enough.  Oh,  I didn’t  think  you  had  the 
miserable  vanity  to  wish  it!” 

Colville  stood  thinking  a long  time,  and 
she  waiting.  “ I see  that  everything  is  at 
an  end.  I am  going  away  from  Florence. 
Good-by,  Mrs.  Bowen.”  He  approached 
her,  holding  out  his  hand.  But  if  he  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded  for  this,  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened.  She  shrank  swiftly 
back. 

“ No,  no.  You  shall  not  touch  me.” 

He  paused  a moment,  gazing  keenly  at 
her  face,  in  which*  whatever  other  feeling 
showed,  there  was  certainly  no  fear  of 
him.  Then  with  a slight  bow  he  left  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Bowen  ran  from  it  by  another  door, 
and  shut  herself  intolier  own  room.  When 
she  returned  to  the  salotto,  Imogene  and 
Effie  wrere  just  coming  in.  The  child 
went  to  lay  aside  her  hat  and  sacque;  the 
girl,  after  a glance  at  Mrs.  Bowen’s  face, 
lingered  inquiringly. 

“Mr.  Colville  came  here  with  your  let- 
ter, Imogene.” 

“Yes,”  said  Imogene,  faintly.  “Do 
you  think  I oughtn’t  to  have  written  it?” 

“Oh,  it  makes  no  difference  now.  He 
is  going  away  from  Florence.” 

“Yes?”  breathed  the  girl. 

“I  spoke  openly  with  him.” 

“Yes  ?” 

“ I didn’t  spare  him.  I made  him  think 
I hated  and  despised  him.” 

Imogene  was  silent.  Then  she  said,  “I 
know  that  whatever  you  have  done,  you 
have  acted  for  the  best.” 

“Yes,  I have  a right  that  you  should 
say  that — I have  a right  that  you  should 
always  say  it.  I think  he  has  behaved 
very  foolishly,  but  I don’t  blame  him — ” 

“No;  I w'as  to  blame.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  he  was  to  blame, 
and  I won’t  let  you  think  he  was.” 

“ Oh,  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  world!” 

“ He  gave  up  at  once;  he  didn't  try  to 
defend  himself.  It’s  nothing  for  you  to 
lose  a friend  at  your  age;  but  at  mine — ” 

“I  knoiv  it,  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“And  I wouldn't  even  shake  hands 
with  him  when  he  was  going;  I — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  see  how  you  could  be  so 
hard!”  cried  Imogene.  She  put  up  her 


hands  to  her  face  and  broke  into  tears. 
Mrs.  Bowen  watched  her,  dry-eyed,  witli 
her  lips  parted,  and  an  intensity  of  ques- 
tion in  her  face. 

“Imogene,”  she  said  at  last,  “I  wish 
you  to  promise  me  one  thing.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Not  to  write  to  Mr.  Colville  again.” 

“ No,  no;  indeed  I won’t,  Mrs.  Bowen !” 
The  girl  came  up  to  kiss  her;  Mrs.  Bowen 
turned  her  cheek. 

Imogene  was  going  from  the  room, 
when  Mrs.  Bowen  spoke  again:  “But  I 
wish  you  to  promise  me  this  only  because 
you  don’t  feel  sure  of  yourself  about  him. 
If  you  care  for  him — if  you  think  you  care 
for  him— then  I leave  you  perfectly  free.” 

The  girl  looked  up,  scared.  “No,  no; 
I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t  leave  me  free — you 
mustn’t;  I shouldn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“ Very  well,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

They  both  waited  a moment,  as  if  each 
were  staying  for  the  other  to  speak.  Then 
Imogene  asked,  “Is  he— going  soon  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 
4 4 Why  should  he  want  to  delay  ? He  had 
better  go  at  once.  And  I hope  he  will  go 
home — as  far  from  Florence  as  he  can.  I 
should  think  he  would  hate  the  place.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl,  with  a quivering 
sigh;  “it  must  be  hateful  to  him.”  She 
paused,  and  then  she  rushed  on  with  bitter 
self-reproach:  “And  I — I have  helped  to 
make  it  so!  Oh,  Mrs.  Bowen,  perhaps  it's 
I who  have  been  trifling  with  him  t Try- 
ing to  make  him  believe — no,  not  trying  to 
do  that,  but  letting  him  see  that  I sympa- 
thized— Oil,  do  you  think  I have?” 

44  You  know  what  you  have  been  doing, 
Imogene,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  the  hard- 
ness it  surprises  men  to  know  women  use 
with  each  other,  the}r  seem  such  tender 
creatures  in  the  abstract.  “You  have  no 
need  to  ask  me.” 

“No,  no.” 

“As  you  say,  I warned  you  from  the 
first.” 

44  Oh  yes;  you  did.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  more  than  hint;  it  was 
too  much  to  expect — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes.” 

“And  if  you  couldn’t  take  my  hints,  I 
was  helpless.” 

44  Yes;  I see  it.” 

“ I was  only  afraid  of  saying  too  much, 
and  all  through  that  miserable  veglione 
business  I was  trying  to  please  you  and 
him,  because  I was  afraid  I had  said  too 
much— gone  too  far.  I wanted  to  show 
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you  that  I disdained  to  be  suspicious,  that 
I was  ashamed  to  suppose  that  a girl  of 
your  age  could  care  for  the  admiration  of 
a man  of  his.” 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  care  for  his  admiration. 
I admired  him — and  pitied  him.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  apparently  would  not  be 
kept  now  from  saying  all  that  had  been 
rankling  in  her  breast.  “I  didn’t  approve 
of  going  to  the  veglione.  A great  many 
people  would  be  shocked  if  they  knew  I 
went;  I wouldn’t  at  all  like  to  have  it 
known.  But  I was  not  going  to  have  him 
thinking  that  I was  severe  with  you,  and 
wanted  to  deny  you  any  really  harmless 
pleasure.” 

“Oh,  who  could  think  that?  You’re 
only  too  good  to  me.  You  see,”  said  the 
girl,  “ what  a return  I have  made  for  your 
trust ! I knew  you  didn’t  want  to  go  to 
the  veglione.  If  I hadn’t  been  the  most 
selfish  girl  in  the  world  I wouldn’t  have 
let  you.  But  I did.  I forced  you  to  go, 
and  then,  after  we  got  there,  I seized  ev- 
ery advantage,  and  abused  your  kindness 
till  I wonder  I didn’t  sink  through  the 
floor.  Yes!  I ought  to  have  refused  to 
dance— if  I’d  had  a spark  of  generosity  or 
gratitude  I would  have  done  it;  and  I 
ought  to  have  come  straight  back  to  you 
the  instant  the  waltz  was  done.  And  now 
see  what  has  come  of  it!  I’ve  made  you 
think  he  was  trifling  with  me,  and  I’ve 
made  him  think  that  I’m  a false  and  hol- 
low-hearted thing.” 

“You  know  best  what  you  have  done, 
Imogene,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  a smil- 
ing tearfulness  that  was  somehow  very 
bitter.  She  rose  from  the  sofa,  as  if  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  Imogene,  with  a fresh  burst  of  grief, 
rushed  away  to  her  own  room. 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  her 
bed,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  upon  it, 
an  image  of  that  desolation  of  soul  which, 
when  we  are  young,  seems  limitless,  but 
which  in  later  life  we  know  has  compara- 
tively narrow  bounds  beyond  the  clouds 
that  rest  so  blackly  around  us. 

XII. 

In  his  room  Colville  was  devouring  as 
best  he  might  the  chagrin  with  which  he 
had  come  away  from  Palazzo  Pinti,  while 
he  packed  his  trunk  for  departure.  Now 
that  the  thing  was  over,  the  worst  was 
passed.  Again  he  observed  that  his  emo- 
tions had  no  longer  the  continuity  that 
the  emotions  of  his  youth  possessed.  As 
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lie  remembered,  a painful  or  pleasant  im- 
pression used  to  last  indefinitely;  but  here 
he  was  with  this  humiliating  affair  hot  in 
his  mind,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  almost  a sense  of  escape. 
Does  the  soul  really  wear  out  with  the 
body  ? The  question  flitted  across  his 
mind  as  he  took  down  a pair  of  trousers, 
and  noticed  that  they  were  considerably 
frayed  about  the  feet;  he  determined  to 
give  them  to  Paolo,  and  this  reminded  him 
to  ring  for  Paolo,  and  send  word  to  the 
office  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  even- 
ing train  for  Rome. 

He  went  on  packing,  and  putting  away 
with  the  different  garments  the  unplea- 
sant thoughts  that  he  knew  he  should  be 
sure  to  unpack  with  them  in  Rome;  but 
they  would  then  have  less  poignancy. 
For  the  present  he  was  doing  the  best  he 
could,  and  he  was  not  making  any  sort  of 
pretenses.  When  his  trunk  was  locked 
he  kindled  himself  a fire,  and  sat  down 
before  it  to  think  of  Imogene.  He  began 
with  her,  but  presently  it  seemed  to  be 
Mrs.  Bowen  that  he  was  thinking  of ; then 
he  knew  he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  by 
the  manner  in  which  their  two  ideas  mix- 
ed. The  fatigues  and  excitements  of  the 
week  had  been  great,  but  he  would  not 
give  way;  it  was  too  disgraceful. 

Some  one  rapped  at  his  door.  He  call- 
ed out  “ Avanti !”  and  he  would  have  been 
less  surprised  to  see  either  of  those  ladies 
than  Paolo  with  the  account  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  made  out.  It  Avas  a long, 
pendulous,  minutely  itemed  affair,  such  as 
the  traveller’s  recklessness  in  candles  and 
fire-wood  comes  to  in  the  books  of  the 
Continental  landlord,  and  it  almost  swept 
the  floor  when  its  volume  was  unrolled. 
But  it  was  not  the  sum  total  that  dismay- 
ed Colville  when  he  glanced  at  the  final 
figure;  that,  indeed,  was  not  so  very  great, 
with  all  the  items;  it  was  the  conviction, 
suddenly  flashing  upon  him,  that  he  had 
not  money  enough  by  him  to  pay  it.  His 
watch,  held  close  to  the  fire,  told  him  that 
it  wras  five  o'clock;  the  banks  had  been 
closed  an  hour,  and  this  was  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  squalid  accident  had  all  the  effect 
of  intention,  as  he  viewed  it  from  without 
himself,  and  considered  that  the  money 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  thing  in  his 
thoughts  after  he  determined  to  go  away. 
He  must  get  the  money  somehow,  and  be 
off  to  Rome  by  the  seven-o’clock  train. 
A whimsical  suggestion,  which  was  so 
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good  a bit  of  irony  that  it  made  him 
smile,  flashed  across  him:  he  might  bor- 
row it  of  Mrs.  Bowen.  She  was,  in  fact, 
the  only  person  in  Florence  with  whom 
he  was  at  all  on  borrowing  terms,  and  a 
sad  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  her  lost 
friendship  followed  upon  the  antic  no- 
tion. No;  for  once  he  could  not  go  to 
Mrs.  Bowen.  He  recollected  now  the 
many  pleasant  talks  they  had  had  togeth- 
er, confidential  in  virtue  of  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  harmlessly  intimate  in 
many  things.  He  recalled  how,  when  he 
was  feeling  dull  from  the  Florentine  air, 
she  had  told  him  to  take  a little  quinine, 
and  he  had  found  immediate  advantage  in 
it.  These  memories  did  not  strike  him  as 
grotesque  or  ludicrous;  lie  only  felt  their 
pathos.  He  was  ashamed  even  to  seem 
in  any  wise  recreant  farther.  If  she  should 
ever  hear  that  he  had  lingered  for  thirty- 
six  hours  in  Florence  after  he  had  told 
her  he  was  going  away,  what  could  she 
think  but  that  he  had  repented  his  deci- 
sion ? He  determined  to  go  down  to  the 
office  of  the  hotel,  and  see  if  he  could  not 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  land- 
lord. It  would  be  extremely  distasteful, 
but  his  ample  letter  of  credit  would  be  at 
least  a voucher  of  his  final  ability  to  pay. 
As  a desperate  resort,  he  could  go  and  try 
to  get  the  money  of  Mr.  Waters. 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  opened 
the  door  to  some  one  who  was  just  in 
act  to  knock  at  it,  and  whom  he  struck 
against  in  the  obscurity. 

14 1 beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  visitor. 

“Mr.  Waters!  Is  it  possible?”  cried 
Colville,  feeling  something  fateful  in  the 
chance.  “ I was  just  going  to  see  you.” 

“I'm  fortunate  in  meeting  you,  then. 
Shall  we  go  to  my  room  ?”  he  asked,  at  a 
hesitation  in  Colville’s  manner. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  latter;  “come  in 
here.”  He  led  the  way  back  into  his 
room,  and  struck  a match  to  light  the 
candles  on  his  chimney.  Their  dim  rays 
fell  upon  the  disorder  his  packing  had 
left.  “You  must  excuse  the  look  of 
things,”  he  said.  “The  fact  is,  I'm  just 
going  away.  I'm  going  to  Rome  at  seven 
o'clock.” 

“Isn't  this  rather  sudden?”  asked  the 
minister,  with  less  excitement  than  the 
fact  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to 
create  in  a friend.  “I  thought  you  in- 
tended to  pass  the  winter  in  Florence.” 

“Yes,  I did  — sit  down,  please  — but  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  cut  my  stay  short. 


Won't  you  take  off  your  coat  ?”  he  asked, 
taking  off  his  own. 

“ Thank  you;  I’ve  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  it  on  in  doors,”  said  Mr.  Waters. 
“And  I oughtn’t  to  stay  long,  if  you're 
to  be  off  so  soon.” 

Colville  gave  a very  uncomfortable 
laugh.  “ Why,  the  fact  is,  I’m  not  off  so 
very  soon  unless  you  help  me.” 

“Ah?”  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
with  polite  interest. 

“ Yes,  I find  myself  in  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  a man  who  has  reckoned  without 
his  host.  I have  made  all  my  plans  for 
going,  and  have  had  my  hotel  bill  sent  to 
me  in  pursuance  of  that  idea,  and  now  I 
discover  that  I not  only  haven’t  money 
enough  to  pay  it  and  get  to  Rome,  but  I 
haven’t  much  more  than  half  enough  to 
pay  it.  I have  credit  galore,”  he  said, 
trying  to  give  the  situation  a touch  of 
liveliness,  “but  the  bank  is  shut.” 

Mr.  Waters  listened  to  the  statement 
with  a silence  concerning  which  Colville 
was  obliged  to  form  his  conjectures. 
“That  is  unfortunate,”  he  said,  sympa- 
thetically, but  not  encouragingly. 

Colville  pushed  on  desperately.  “It 
is,  unless  you  can  help  me,  Mr.  Waters. 
I want  you  to  lend  me  fifty  dollars  for  as 
many  hours.” 

Mr.  Waters  shook  his  head  with  a com- 
passionate smile.  “ I haven’t  fifty  francs 
in  cash.  You  are  welcome  to  what  there 
is.  I’m  very  forgetful  about  money  mat- 
ters, and  haven’t  been  to  the  bankers.” 

“Oh,  don’t  excuse  yourself  to  me,  un- 
less you  wish  to  imbitter  my  shame.  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  offering  to  share  your 
destitution  with  me.  I must  try  to  run 
my  face  with  the  landlord,”  said  Colville. 

“Oh  no,” said  Mr.  Waters, gently.  “Is 
there  such  haste  as  all  that  ?” 

“Yes;  I must  go  at  once.” 

“I  don't  like  to  have  you  apply  to  a 
stranger,”  said  the  old  man,  with  fatherly 
kindness.  “Can’t  you  remain  over  till 
Monday  ? I had  a little  excursion  to  pro- 
pose.” 

“No;  I can’t  possibly  stay;  I must  go 
to-night,”  cried  Colville. 

The  minister  rose.  “Then  I really 
mustn't  detain  you,  I suppose.  Good-by.” 
He  offered  his  hand.  Colville  took  it,  but 
could  not  let  it  go  at  once.  “I  would 
like  extremely  to  tell  you  why  I'm  leav- 
ing Florence  in  such  haste.  But  I don't 
see  what  good  it  would  do,  for  I don’t 
want  you  to  persuade  me  to  stay.” 
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The  old  gentleman  looked  at  him  with 
friendly  interest. 

“The  fact  is,”  Colville  proceeded,  as  if 
he  had  been  encouraged  to  do  so,  “I  have 
had  the  misfortune — yes,  I’m  afraid  I’ve 
had  the  fault — to  make  myself  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  very  least  I can  do  is  to 
take  myself  off  as  far  and  as  soon  as  I 
conveniently  can.” 

“ Yes  ?”  said  Mr.  Waters,  with  the  cheer- 
ful note  of  incredulity  in  his  voice  with 
which  one  is  apt  to  respond  to  others’  con- 
fession of  extremity.  “Is  it  so  bad  as 
that  ? I’ve  just  seen  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  she 
told  me  you  were  going.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Colville,  with  a disagreeable 
sensation,  “perhaps  she  told  you  why  I 
was  going  ?” 

“ No,  ” answered  Mr.  W aters ; 4 4 she  didn’t 
do  that.”  Colville  imagined  a conscious- 
ness in  him  which  perhaps  did  not  exist. 
“She  didn’t  allude  to  the  subject  farther 
than  to  state  the  fact,  when  I mentioned 
that  I was  coming  to  see  you.” 

Colville  had  dropped  his  hand.  “She 
was  very  forbearing,”  he  said,  with  bitter- 
ness that  might  well  have  been  incompre- 
hensible to  Mr.  Waters  upon  any  theory 
but  one. 

“ Perhaps,”  lie  suggested,  “you  are  pre- 
cipitate; perhaps  you  have  mistaken;  per- 
haps you  have  been  hasty.  These  things 
are  often  the  result  of  impulse  in  women. 
I have  often  wondered  how  they  could 
make  up  their  minds;  I believe  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  allowed  to  change  them 
at  least  once.” 

Colville  turned  very  red.  “What  in 
the  world  do  you  mean  ? Do  you  imagine 
that  I have  been  offering  myself  to  Mrs. 
Bowen?” 

“ Wasn’t  it  that  which  you  wished  to — 
which  you  said  you  would  like  to  tell  me  ?” 

Colville  was  suddenly  silent,  on  the 
verge  of  a self-derisive  laugh.  When  he 
spoke  he  said,  gently : “No,  it  wasn’t  that. 
I never  thought  of  offering  myself  to  her. 
We  have  always  been  very  good  friends. 
But  now  I’m  afraid  we  can’t  be  friends 
any  more — at  least  we  can’t  be  acquaint- 
ances.” 

“Oh  1”  exclaimed  Mr.  Waters.  He  wait- 
ed awhile  as  if  for  Colville  to  say  more, 
but  the  latter  remained  silent,  and  the  old 
man  gave  his  hand  again  in  farewell. 
“I  must  really  be  going.  I hope  you 
won’t  think  me  intrusive  in  my  mistaken 
conjecture  ?” 


44  Oh  no.” 

“It  was  what  I supposed  you  had  been 
telling  me — ” 

“I  understand.  You  mustn’t  be  trou- 
bled,” said  Colville,  though  he  had  to  own 
to  himself  that  it  seemed  superfluous  to 
make  this  request  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  was 
taking  the  affair  with  all  the  serenity  of 
age  concerning  matters  of  sentiment.  “I 
wish  you  were  going  to  Rome  with  me,” 
he  added,  to  disembarrass  the  moment  of 
parting. 

“Thank  you.  But  I shall  not  go  to 
Rome  for  some  years.  Shall  you  come 
back  on  your  way  in  the  spring  ?” 

“No;  I shall  not  come  to  Florence 
again,”  said  Colville,  sadly. 

“Ah,  I’m  sorry.  Good-by,  my  dear 
young  friend.  It’s  been  a great  pleasure 
to  know  you.”  Colville  walked  down  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel  with  his  visitor,  and 
parted  with  him  there.  As  he  turned 
back  he  met  the  landlord,  who  asked  him 
if  he  would  have  the  omnibus  for  the  sta- 
tion. The  landlord  bowed  smilingly,  aft- 
er his  kind,  and  rubbed  his  hands.  He 
said  he  hoped  Colville  was  pleased  with 
his  hotel,  and  ran  to  his  desk  in  the  little 
office  to  get  some  cards  for  him,  so  that  he 
might  recommend  it  accurately  to  Ameri- 
can families. 

Colville  looked  absently  at  the  cards. 
“The  fact  is,”  he  said  to  the  little  bow- 
ing, smiling  man,  “I  don’t  know  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  postpone  my  going  till 
Monday.”  He  smiled  too,  trying  to  give 
the  fact  a jocose  effect,  and  added,  44 1 find 
myself  out  of  money,  and  I’ve  no  means  of 
paying  your  bill  till  I can  see  my  bankers.” 

After  all  his  heroic  intention,  this  was 
as  near  as  he  could  come  to  asking  the 
landlord  to  let  him  send  the  money  from 
Rome. 

The  little  man  set  his  head  on  one  side. 
“Oh,  well,  occupy  the  room  until  Mon- 
day, then,”  he  cried,  hospitably.  “It  is 
quite  at  your  disposition.  You  will  not 
want  the  omnibus  ?” 

“No,  I shall  not  want  the  omnibus,” 
said  Colville,  with  a laugh,  doubtless  not 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  landlord,  who 
respectfully  joined  him  in  it. 

He  did  not  mean  to  stop  that  night 
without  writing  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  assur- 
ing her  that  though  an  accident  had  kept 
him  in  Florence  till  Monday,  she  need  not 
be  afraid  of  seeing  him  again.  But  he 
could  not  go  back  to  his  room  yet ; he  wan- 
dered about  the  town,  trying  to  pick  him- 
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self  up  from  the  ruin  into  which  he  had 
fallen  again,  and  wondering  with  a sort  of 
alien  compassion  what  was  to  become  of 
his  aimless,  empty  existence.  As  he  pass- 
ed through  the  Piazza  San  Marco  he  had 
half  a mind  to  pick  a pebble  from  the  gar- 
dened margin  of  the  fountain  there  and 
toss  it  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waters's  win- 
dow, and  when  he  put  his  skull-cap  out, 
to  ask  that  optimistic  agnostic  what  a man 
had  best  do  with  a life  that  had  ceased  to 
interest  him.  But,  for  the  time  being,  he 
got  rid  of  himself  as  he  best  could  by  going 
to  the  opera.  They  professed  to  give  Rigo - 
letto,  but  it  was  all  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Imo- 
gene  Graham  to  Colville. 

It  was  so  late  when  he  got  back  to  his 
hotel  that  the  outer  gate  was  shut,  and  he 
had  to  wake  up  the  poor  little  porter,  as 
on  that  night  when  he  returned  from  Ma- 
dameUccelli’s.  The  porter  was  again  equal 
to  his  duty,  and  contrived  to  light  a new 
candle  to  show  him  the  way  to  his  room. 
The  repetition,  almost  mechanical,  of  this 
small  chicane  made  Colville  smile,  and 
this  apparently  encouraged  the  porter  to 
ask,  as  if  he  supposed  him  to  have  been  in 
society  somewhere, 

“You  have  amused  yourself  this  even- 
ing?” 

“Oh,  very  much.” 

4 4 1 am  glad.  There  is  a letter  for  you. ” 

“A  letter!  Where  ?” 

“I  sent  it  to  your  room.  It  came  just 
before  midnight.” 

XIII. 

Mrs.  Bowen  sat  before  the  hearth  in  her 
salon,  with  her  hands  fallen  in  her  lap.  At 
thirty-eight  the  emotions  engrave  them- 
selves more  deeply  in  the  face  than  they 
do  in  our  first  youth,  or  than  they  will 
when  we  have  really  aged,  and  the  pretty 
woman  looked  haggard. 

Imogene  came  in,  wearing  a long  blue 
robe,  flung  on  as  if  with  desperate  haste; 
her  thick  hair  fell  crazily  out  of  a careless 
knot,  down  her  back.  “ I couldn’t  sleep,” 
she  said,  with  quivering  lips,  at  the  sight 
of  which  Mrs.  Bowen's  involuntary  smile 
hardened.  44  Isn’t  it  eleven  yet  ?”  she  add- 
ed, with  a glance  at  the  clock.  44  It  seems 
years  since  I went  to  bed.” 

44  It's  been  a long  day,”  Mrs.  Bowen  ad- 
mitted. She  did  not  ask  Imogene  why  she 
could  not  sleep,  perhaps  because  she  knew 
already,  and  was  too  honest  to  affect  ig- 
norance. 

The  girl  dropped  into  a chair  opposite 


her,  and  began  to  pull  her  fingers  through 
the  long  tangle  of  her  hair,  while  she  drew 
her  breath  in  sighs  that  broke  at  times  on 
her  lips;  some  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks 
unheeded.  44 Mrs.  Bowen,”  she  said  at 
length,  44 1 should  like  to  know  what  right 
we  have  to  drive  any  one  from  Florence? 
I should  think  people  would  call  it  rather  a 
high-handed  proceeding  if  it  were  known.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  met  this  feebleness  prompt- 
ly. “It  isn't  likely  to  be  known.  But 
we  are  not  driving  Mr.  Colville  away.” 

44  He  is  going.” 

“Yes;  he  said  he  would  go.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  he  will  go  ?” 

“I  believe  he  will  do  what  he  says.” 

“He  has  been  very  kind  to  us  all;  he 
has  been  as  good!” 

“No  one  feels  that  more  than  I,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  with  a slight  tremor  in  her 
voice.  She  faltered  a moment.  44 1 can't 
let  you  say  those  things  to  me,  Imogene.” 

44  No ; I know  it’s  wrong.  I didn’t  know 
what  I was  saying.  Oh,  I wish  I could 
tell  what  I ought  to  do!  I wish  I 
could  make  up  my  mind.  Oh,  I can’t  let 
him  go — so.  I — I don’t  know  what  to 
think  any  more.  Once  it  was  clear,  but 
now  I’m  not  sure;  no,  I’m  not  sure.” 

44  Not  sure  about  what  ?” 

“I  think  I am  the  one  to  go  away,  if 
any  one.” 

“You  know  you  can’t  go  away,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  with  weary  patience. 

44  No,  of  course  not.  Well,  I shall  never 
see  any  one  like  him.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  made  a start  in  her  chair, 
as  if  she  had  no  longer  the  power  to  re- 
main quiet,  but  only  placed  herself  a little 
more  rigidly  in  it. 

“No,”  the  girl  went  on,  as  if  uttering  a 
hopeless  reverie.  “He  made  every  mo- 
ment interesting.  He  was  always  think- 
ing of  us — he  never  thought  of  himself. 
He  did  as  much  for  Effie  as  for  any  one; 
he  tried  just  as  hard  to  make  himself  in- 
teresting to  her.  He  was  unselfish.  I 
have  seen  him  at  places  being  kind  to  the 
stupidest  people.  You  never  caught  him 
choosing  out  the  stylish  or  attractive  ones, 
or  trying  to  shine  at  anybody's  expense. 
Oh,  lie's  a true  gentleman — I shall  always 
say  it.  How  delicate  he  w’as,  never 
catching  you  up,  or  if  you  said  a foolish 
thing,  trying  to  turn  it  against  you.  No, 
never,  never,  never!  Oh  dear!  And 
now,  what  can  he  think  of  me  ? Oh,  how 
frivolous  and  fickle  and  selfish  he  must 
think  me !” 
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“Imogene!”  Mrs.  Bowen  cried  out,  but 
quelled  herself  again. 

“Yes,”  pursued  the  girl,  in  the  same 
dreary  monotone.  “ He  thinks  I couldn’t 
appreciate  him  because  he  was  old.  He 
thinks  that  I cared  for  his  not  being  hand- 
some! Perhaps— perhaps — ” She  began 
to  catch  her  breath  in  the  effort  to  keep  back 
the  sobs  that  were  coming.  “Oh,  I can’t 
bear  it!  I would  rather  die  than  let  him 
think  it — such  a thing  as  that  1”  She  bent 
her  head  aside,  and  cried  upon  the  two 
hands  with  which  she  clutched  the  top  of 
her  chair. 

Mrs.  Bowen  sat  looking  at  her  distract- 
edly. From  time  to  time  she  seemed  to 
silence  a word  upon  her  lips,  and  in  fact 
she  did  not  speak. 

Imogene  lifted  her  head  at  last,  and  soft- 
ly dried  her  eyes.  Then,  as  she  pushed 
her  handkerchief  back  into  the  pocket  of 
her  robe,  “ What  sort  of  looking  girl  was 
that  other  one  ?” 

“That  other  one ?” 

“Yes;  you  know  what  I mean : the  one 
who  behaved  so  badly  to  him  before.” 

“ Imogene !”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  severely, 
“ this  is  nonsense,  and  I can't  let  you  go 
on  so.  I might  pretend  not  to  know  what 
you  mean  ; but  I won't  do  that;  and  I tell 
you  that  there  is  no  sort  of  likeness — of 
comparison — ” 

“No,  no,”  wailed  the  girl,  “there  is 
none.  I feel  that.  She  had  nothing  to 
warn  her — he  hadn't  suffered  then  ; he  was 
young;  he  was  able  to  bear  it — you  said 
it  yourself,  Mrs.  Bowen.  But  now — now , 
what  will  he  do?  He  could  make  fun  of 
that,  and  not  hate  her  so  much,  because 
she  didn't  know  how  much  harm  she  was 
doing.  But  I did ; and  what  can  he  think 
of  me  ?” 

Mrs.  Bowen  looked  across  the  barrier 
between  them,  that  kept  her  from  taking 
Imogene  into  her  arms,  and  laughing  and 
kissing  away  her  craze,  with  cold  dislike, 
and  only  said,  “You  know  whether  you’ve 
really  anything  to  accuse  yourself  of,  Im- 
ogene. I can’t  and  won’t  consider  Mr. 
Colville  in  the  matter;  I didn't  consider 
him  in  what  I said  to-day.  And  I tell 
you  again  that  I will  not  interfere  with 
you  in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  ap- 
pearances and  the  responsibility  I feel  to 
your  mother.  And  it's  for  you  to  know 
your  own  mind.  You  are  old  enough.  I 
will  do  what  you  say.  It’s  for  you  to  be 
sure  that  you  wish  what  you  say.” 

“Yes,”  said  Imogene,  huskily,  and  she 
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let  an  interval  that  was  long  to  them  both 
elapse  before  she  said  anything  more. 
“Have  I always  done  what  you  thought 
best,  Mrs.  Bowen  ?” 

“ Yes;  I have  never  complained  of  you.” 

“ Then  why  can’t  you  tell  me  now  what 
you  think  best  ?” 

“Because  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
It  is  all  over.” 

4 4 But  if  it  were  not,  would  you  tell  me  ?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

4 4 Because  I — couldn’t.” 

4 4 Then  I take  back  ray  promise  not  to 
write  to  Mr.  Colville.  I am  going  to  ask 
him  to  stay.” 

“Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  that, 
Imogene  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Bowen,  showing  no 
sign  of  excitement,  except  to  take  a faster 
hold  of  her  own  wrists  with  the  slim  hands 
in  which  she  had  caught  them. 

“Yes.” 

“You  know  the  position  it  places  you 
in?” 

44  What  position  ?” 

“Has  he  offered  himself  to  you?” 

4 4 No !”  The  gi rl’s  face  blazed . 

“Then,  after  what’s  passed,  this  is  the 
same  as  offering  yourself  to  him.” 

Imogene  turned  white.  44 1 must  write 
to  him,  unless  you  forbid  me.” 

“Certainly  I shall  not  forbid  you.” 
Mrs.  Bowen  rose  and  vrent  to  her  writing- 
desk.  “But  if  you  have  fully  made  up 
your  mind  to  this  step,  and  are  ready  for 
the  consequences,  whatever  they  are — ” 
She  stopped,  before  sitting  down,  and  look- 
ed back  over  her  shoulder  at  Imogene. 

44  Yes,”  said  the  girl,  who  had  also  risen. 

44  Then  I will  write  to  Mr.  Colville  for 
you,  and  render  the  proceeding  as  little 
objectionable  as  possible.” 

Imogene  made  no  reply.  She  stood 
motionless  while  Mrs.  Bowen  wrote, 

44 Is  this  what  you  wished?”  asked  the 
latter,  offering  the  sheet. 

“Dear  Mr.  Colville, — I have  reasons 
for  wishing  to  recall  my  consent  to  your 
going  away.  Will  you  not  come  and 
lunch  with  us  to-morrow,  and  try  to  for- 
get everything  that  has  passed  during  a 
few  days  ? 

44  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Evalina  Bowen.” 

44  Yes,  that  will  do,”  gasped  Imogene. 

Mrs.  Bowen  rang  the  bell  for  the  porter, 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  girl,  wait- 
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ing  for  him  at  the  salon  door.  He  came 
after  a delay  that  sufficiently  intimated 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  “This  letter 
must  go  at  once  to  the  Hotel  d’Atene,”  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  peremptorily. 

“You  shall  be  served,”  said  the  porter, 
with  fortitude. 

As  Mrs.  Bowen  turned,  Imogene  ran  to- 
ward her  with  clasped  hands.  “Oh,  how 
merciful — how  good — ” 

Mrs.  Bowen  shrank  back.  “Don’t 
touch  me,  Imogene,  please !” 

It  was  her  letter  which  Colville  found 
on  his  table  and  read  by  the  struggling 
light  of  his  newly  acquired  candle.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  replied  to  it. 

“Dear Mrs.  Bowen,— I know  that  you 
mean  some  sort  of  kindness  by  me,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  prompted  by 
any  poor  resentment  in  declining  to-mor- 
row’s lunch.  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  best 
for  me  to  go ; and  I am  ashamed  not  to  be 
gone  already.  But  a ridiculous  accident 
has  kept  me,  and  when  I came  in  and 
found  yowr  note  I was  just  going  to  write 
and  ask  your  patience  with  my  presence 
in  Florence  till  Monday  morning. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Theodore  Colville.” 

He  took  his  note  down  to  the  porter, 
who  had  lain  down  again  in  his  little  booth, 
but  sprang  up  with  a cheerful  request  to 
be  commanded.  Colville  consulted  him 
upon  the  propriety  of  sending  the  note  to 
Palazzo  Pinti  at  once,  and  the  porter,  with 
his  head  laid  in  deprecation  upon  one  of 
his  lifted  shoulders,  owned  that  it  was  per- 
haps the  very  least  little  bit  in  the  world 
late. 

“ Send  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
then,”  said  Colville. 

Mrs.  Bowen  received  it  by  the  servant 
who  brought  her  coffee  to  the  room,  and 
she  sent  it  without  any  word  to  Imogene. 
The  girl  came  instantly  back  with  it.  She 
was  fully  dressed,  as  if  she  had  been  up  a 
long  time,  and  she  wore  a very  plain,  dull 
dress,  in  which  one  of  her  own  sex  might 
have  read  the  expression  of  a potential  self- 
devotion. 

“ It’s  just  as  I wish  it,  Mrs.  Bowen,”  she 
said,  in  a low  key  of  impassioned  resolu- 
tion. “ Now , my  conscience  is  at  rest. 
And  you  have  done  this  for  me,  Mrs.  Bow- 
en!” She  stood  timidly  with  the  door  in 
her  hand,  watching  Mrs.  Bowen’s  slight 
smile;  then,  as  if  at  some  sign  in  it,  she 


flew  to  the  bed  and  kissed  her,  and  so  fled 
out  of  the  room  again. 

Colville  slept  late,  and  awoke  with  a 
vague  sense  of  self-reproach,  which  faded 
afterward  to  sudh  poor  satisfaction  as 
comes  to  us  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing made  the  best  of  a bad  business;  some 
pangs  of  softer  regret  mixed  with  this.  At 
first  he  felt  a stupid  obligation  to  keep  in- 
doors, and  he  really  did  not  go  out  till  aft- 
er lunch.  The  sunshine  had  looked  cold 
from  his  window,  and  with  the  bright  fire 
which  he  found  necessary  in  his  room,  he 
fancied  a bitterness  in  the  gusts  that 
caught  up  the  dust  in  the  piazza,  and  blew 
it  against  the  line  of  cabs  on  the  other 
side;  but  when  he  got  out  into  the  wea- 
ther he  found  the  breeze  mild  and  the 
sun  warm.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  people,  and  at  all  the  corners  there 
were  groups  of  cloaked  and  overcoated 
talkers,  soaking  themselves  full  of  the  sun- 
shine. The  air  throbbed,  as  always,  with 
the  sound  of  bells,  but  it  was  a mellower 
and  opener  sound  than  before,  and  looking 
at  the  purple  bulk  of  one  of  those  hills 
which  seem  to  rest  like  clouds  at  the  end 
of  each  avenue  in  Florence,  Colville  saw 
that  it  was  clear  of  snow.  He  was  going 
up  through  Via  Cavour  to  find  Mr.  Waters 
and  propose  a walk,  but  he  met  him  before 
he  had  got  half-way  to  San  Marco. 

The  old  man  was  at  a momentary  stand- 
still looking  up  at  the  Riccardi  Palace, 
and  he  received  Colville  with  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  anything  odd  in  his  be- 
ing still  in  Florence.  “Upon  the  whole,” 
he  said,  without  preliminary  talk  of  any 
sort,  as  Colville  turned  and  joined  him 
in  walking  on,  “I  don’t  know  auy  hom- 
icide that  more  distinctly  proves  the  futil- 
ity of  assassination  as  a political  measure 
than  that  over  yonder.”  He  nodded  his 
head  sidewise  toward  the  palace  as  he  shuf- 
fled actively  along  at  Colville’s  elbow. 
“You  might  say  that  the  moment  when 
Lorenzino  killed  Alessandro  was  the  most 
auspicious  for  a deed  of  that  kind.  The 
Medici  had  only  recently  been  restored; 
Alessandro  was  the  first  ruler  in  Florence 
who  had  worn  a title;  no  more  reckless, 
brutal,  and  insolent  tyrant  ever  lived, 
and  his  right,  even  such  as  the  Medici 
might  have,  to  play  the  despot  was  in- 
volved in  the  doubt  of  his  origin;  the 
heroism  of  the  great  siege  ought  still  to 
have  survived  in  the  people  who  with- 
stood the  forces  of  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire for  fifteen  months.  It  seems  as  if  the 
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taking  off  of  that  single  wretch  should 
have  ended  the  whole  Medicean  domina- 
tion ; but  there  was  not  a voice  raised  to 
second  the  homicide’s  appeal  to  the  old 
love  of  liberty  in  Florence.  The  Medici 
party  were  able  to  impose  a boy  of  eight- 
een upon  the  most  fiery  democracy  that 
ever  existed,  and  to  hunt  down  and  de- 
stroy Alessandro’s  murderer  at  their  lei- 
sure. No,”  added  the  old  man,  thought- 
fully, “I  think  that  the  friends  of  prog- 
ress must  abandon  assassination  as  inva- 
riably useless.  The  trouble  was  not  that 
Alessandro  was  alive,  but  that  Florence 
was  dead.  Assassination  always  comes 
too  early  or  too  late  in  any  popular  move- 
ment. It  may  be,”  said  Mr. Waters,  with 
a carefulness  to  do  justice  to  assassination 
which  made  Colville  smile,  “that  the 
modern  scientific  spirits  may  be  able  to 
evolve  something  useful  from  the  princi- 
ple, but  considering  the  enormous  abuses 
and  perversions  to  which  it  is  liable,  I am 
very  doubtful  of  it— very  doubtful.” 

Colville  laughed.  “ I like  your  way  of 
bringing  a fresh  mind  to  all  these  ques- 
tions in  history  and  morals,  whether  they 
are  conventionally  settled  or  not.  Don't 
you  think  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
could  evolve  something  useful  out  of  the 
old  classic  idea  of  suicide  ?” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Waters;  “ I haven’t 
yet  thought  it  over.  The  worst  thing 
about  suicide — and  this  must  always  rank 
it  below  political  assassination — is  that  its 
interest  is  purely  personal.  No  man  ever 
kills  himself  for  the  good  of  others.” 

“That's  certainly  against  it.  We 
oughtn’t  to  countenance  such  an  abom- 
inably selfish  practice.  But  you  can’t 
bring  that  charge  against  euthanasy. 
What  have  you  to  say  of  that  ?” 

“I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  benev- 
olent and  tender  hearted  men  I ever  knew 
defend  it  in  cases  of  hopeless  suffering. 
But  I don’t  know  that  I should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  his  ground.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  something  so  sacred  about 
human  life  that  we  must  respect  it  even 
in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  sufferer 
who  asks  us  to  end  his  irremediable  mis- 
ery.” 

“Well,”  said  Colville,  “I  suspect  we 
must  at  least  class  murder  with  the  bal- 
let as  a means  of  good.  One  might  say 
there  was  still  some  virtue  in  the  primal, 
eldest  curse  against  bloodshed.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  by  any  means  deny  those 
things,”  said  the  old  man,  with  the  air  of 
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wishing  to  be  scrupulously  just.  “ Which 
way  are  you  walking  ?” 

“Your  way,  if  you  will  let  me,” replied 
Colville.  “I  was  going  to  your  house  to 
ask  you  to  take  a walk  with  me.” 

“Ah,  that’s  good.  I was  reading  of  the 
great  siege  last  night,  and  I thought  of 
taking  a look  at  Michelangelo's  bastions. 
Let  us  go  together,  if  you  don’t  think 
you'll  find  it  too  fatiguing.” 

“I  shall  be  ashamed  to  complain  if  I do.” 

“And  you  didn’t  go  to  Rome,  after  all  ?” 
said  Mr.  Waters. 

“No;  I couldn’t  face  the  landlord  with 
a petition  so  preposterous  as  mine.  I told 
him  that  I found  I had  no  money  to  pay 
his  bill  till  I had  seen  my  banker,  and  as 
he  didn’t  propose  that  I should  send  him 
the  amount  back  from  Rome,  I staid. 
Landlords  have  their  limitations ; they  are 
not  imaginative,  as  a class.” 

“Well,  a day  more  will  make  no  great 
difference  to  you,  I suppose,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ and  a day  less  would  have  been  a 
loss  to  me.  I shall  miss  you.” 

“Shall  you,  indeed?”  asked  Colville, 
with  a grateful  stir  of  the  heart.  “It's 
very  nice  of  you  to  say  that.” 

“Oh  no.  I meet  few  people  who  are 
willing  to  look  at  life  objectively  with  me, 
and  I have  fancied  some  such  willingness 
in  you.  What  I chiefly  miss,  over  here, 
is  a philosophic  lift  in  the  human  mind,  . 
but  probably  that  is  because  my  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  the  best  minds  are  few, 
and  my  means  of  conversing  with  them 
are  small.  If  I had  not  the  whole  past 
with  me,  I should  feel  lonely  at  times.” 

“And  is  the  past  such  good  company 
always  ?” 

“Yes;  in  a sense  it  is.  The  past  is  hu- 
manity set  free  from  circumstance,  and 
history  studied  where  it  was  once  life  is 
the  past  rehumanized.” 

As  if  he  found  this  rarefied  air  too  thin 
for  his  lungs,  Colville  made  some  ineffect- 
ual gasps  at  response,  and  the  old  man 
continued:  “What  I mean  is  that  I meet 
here  the  characters  I read  of,  and  commune 
with  them  before  their  errors  were  com- 
mitted, before  they  had  condemned  them- 
selves to  failure,  while  they  were  still  wise 
andsane,and  stillactive  and  vital  forces.” 

“Did  they  all  fail ? I thought  some  of 
the  bad  fellows  had  a pretty  fair  worldly 
success  ?” 

The  blossom  of  decay.” 

“ Oh ! what  black  pessimism !” 

“ Not  at  all ! Men  fail,  but  man  succeeds. 
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I don’t  know  what  it  all  means,  or  any 
part  of  it;  but  I have  had  moods  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  secret  of  the  mys- 
tery were  about  to  flash  upon  me.  Walk- 
ing along  in  the  full  sun,  in  the  midst  of 
men,  or  sometimes  in  the  solitude  of  mid- 
night, poring  over  a book,  and  thinking 
of  quite  other  things,  I have  felt  that  I had 
almost  surprised  it.” 

“But  never  quite?” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  too  late  yet.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  have  your  revelation 
before  I get  away  from  Florence,  or  I 
shall  see  them  burning  you  here  like  the 
great /rafe.” 

They  had  been  walking  down  the  Via 
Calzioli  from  the  Duomo,  and  now  they 
came  out  into  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
suddenly,  as  one  always  seems  to  do,  upon 
the  rise  of  the  old  palace  and  the  leap  of 
its  tower  into  the  blue  air.  The  history 
of  all  Florence  is  there,  with  memories  of 
every  great  time  in  bronze  or  marble,  but 
the  supreme  presence  is  the  martyr  who 
hangs  forever  from  the  gibbet  over  the 
quenchless  fire  in  the  midst. 

“Ah,  they  had  to  kill  him !”  sighed  the 
old  man.  “It  has  always  been  so  with 
the  benefactors.  They  have  always 
meant  mankind  more  good  than  any  one 
generation  can  bear,  and  it  must  turn 
upon  them  and  destroy  them.” 

“ How  will  it  be  with  you,  then,  when 
you  have  read  us  ‘ the  riddle  of  the  pain- 
ful earth’  ?” 

“That  will  be  so  simple  that  every  one 
will  accept  it  willingly  and  gladly,  and 
wonder  that  no  one  happened  to  think  of 
it  before.  And  perhaps  the  world  is  now 
grown  old  enough  and  docile  enough  to 
receive  the  truth  without  resentment.” 

“ I take  back  my  charge  of  pessimism,” 
said  Colville.  “You  are  an  optimist  of 
the  deepest  dye.” 

They  walked  out  of  the  piazza  and  down 
to  the  Lung’  Arno,  through  the  corridor  of 
the  Uffizzi,  where  the  illustrious  Floren- 
tines stand  in  marble  under  the  arches,  all 
reconciled  and  peaceful  and  equal  at  last. 
Colville  shivered  a little  as  he  passed  be- 
tween the  silent  ranks  of  the  statues. 

“I  can’t  stand  those  fellows,  to-day. 
They  seem  to  feel  such  a smirk  satisfaction 
at  having  got  out  of  it  all.” 

They  issued  upon  the  river,  and  he 
went  to  the  parapet  and  looked  down  on 
the  water.  “ I wonder,”  he  mused  aloud, 
“if  it  has  the  same  Sunday  look  to  these 
Sabbathless  Italians  as  it  has  to  us  ?” 


“No;  nature  isn't  puritan,”  replied  the 
old  minister. 

“ Not  at  Haddam  East  Village?” 

“No:  there  less  than  here;  for  she’s  had 
to  make  a harder  fight  for  her  life  there.” 

“Ah,  then  you  believe  in  nature— 
you’re  a friend  of  nature  ?”  asked  Colville, 
following  the  lines  of  an  oily  swirl  in  the 
current  with  indolent  eye. 

“Only  up  to  a certain  point.”  Mr.  Wa- 
ters seemed  to  be  patient  of  any  direction 
which  the  other  might  be  giving  the  talk. 
“Nature  is  a savage.  She  has  good  im- 
pulses, but  you  can’t  trust  her  altogether.” 

‘ ‘ Do  you  know,”  said  Colville,  “ I don’t 
think  there’s  very  much  of  her  left  in  us 
after  we  reach  a certain  point  in  life.  She 
drives  us  on  at  a great  pace  for  a while, and 
then  some  fi  ne  morning  we  wake  u p and  find 
that  nature  has  got  tired  of  us  and  has  left 
us  to  taste  and  conscience.  And  taste  and 
conscience  are  by  no  means  so  certain  of 
what  they  want  you  to  do  as  nature  was.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  minister,  “I  see  what 
you  mean.”  He  joined  Colville  in  leaning 
on  the  parapet,  and  he  looked  out  on  the 
river  as  if  he  saw  his  meaning  there. 
“ But  by  the  time  we  reach  that  point  in 
life  most  of  us  have  got  the  direction 
which  nature  meant  us  to  take,  and  there’s 
no  longer  any  need  of  her  driving  us  on.” 

“And  what  about  the  uulucky  fellows 
who  haven’t  got  the  direction,  or  haven't 
kept  it  ?” 

“They  had  better  go  back  to  it.” 

“ But  if  nature  herself  seemed  to  change 
her  mind  about  you  ?” 

“Ah,  you  mean  persons  of  weak  will. 
They  are  a great  curse  to  themselves  and 
to  everybody  else.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Colville. 
“I’ve  seen  cases  in  which  a strong  will 
looked  very  much  more  like  the  devil.” 

“Yes,  a perverted  will.  But  there  can 
be  no  good  without  a strong  will.  A 
weak  will  means  inconstancy.  It  means, 
even  in  good,  good  attempted  and  relin- 
quished, which  is  alwaj^s  a terrible  thing, 
because  it  is  sure  to  betray  some  one  who 
relied  upon  its  accomplishment.” 

“And  in  evil?  Perhaps  the  evil  at- 
tempted and  relinquished  turns  into  good.” 

“ Oh,  never!”  replied  the  minister,  fer- 
vently. “There  is  something  very  mys- 
terious in  what  we  call  evil.  Apparently  it 
has  infinitely  greater  force  and  persistence 
than  good.  I don’t  know  why  it  should 
be  so.  But  so  it  appears.” 

“You’ll  have  the  reason  of  that  along 
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with  the  rest  of  the  secret  when  your  rev- 
elation comes,”  said  Colville,  with  a smile. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  river,  and 
looked  up  over  the  clustering  roofs  beyond 
it  to  the  hills  beyond  them,  flecked  to  the 
crest  of  their  purple  slopes  with  the  white 
of  villas  and  villages.  As  if  something  in 
the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  prospect  had 
suggested  the  vision  of  its  opposite,  he 
said,  dreamily:  44 1 don’t  think  I shall  go 
to  Rome  to-morrow,  after  all.  I will  go 
to  Des  Vaclies!  Where  did  you  say  you 
were  walking,  Mr.  Waters?  Oh  yes! 
You  told  me.  I will  cross  the  bridge  with 
you.  But  I couldn’t  stand  anything  quite 
so  vigorous  as  the  associations  of  the  siege 
this  afternoon.  I’m  going  to  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  to  debauch  myself  with  a final 
sense  of  nerveless  despotism,  as  it  express- 
ed itself  in  marble  allegory  and  formal 
alleys.  The  fact  is  that  if  I stay  with  you 
any  longer  I shall  tell  you  something  that 
I’m  too  old  to  tell  and  you’re  too  old  to 
hear.”  The  old  man  smiled,  but  offered 
no  urgence  or  comment,  and  at  the  thither 
end  of  the  bridge  Colville  said,  hastily: 
“Good-by.  If  you  ever  come  to  Des 
Vaclies,  look  me  up.” 

“Good-by,”  said  the  minister.  “Per- 
haps we  shall  meet  in  Florence  again.” 

“No,  no.  Whatever  happens,  that 
wTon’t.” 

They  sliookhands  and  parted.  Colville 
stood  a moment,  watching  the  slight  bent 
figure  of  the  old  man  as  he  moved  briskly 
up  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  to  look  at  the  palaces  as 
he  passed,  and  so  losing  himself  in  the 
dim,  cavernous  curve  of  the  street.  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  Colville  had 
an  impulse  to  hurry  after  him  and  rejoin 
him;  then  he  felt  like  turning  about  and 
going  back  to  his  hotel. 

But  he  shook  himself  together  into  the 
shape  of  resolution,  however  slight  and 
transient.  “I  must  do  something  I in- 
tended to  do,”  he  said,  between  his  set 


teeth,  and  pushed  on  up  through  the  Via 
Guicciardini.  “I  will  go  to  the  Boboli 
because  I said  I would.” 

As  he  walked  along  he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  merely  crumbling  away  in  this 
impulse  and  that,  in  one  abortive  intent 
and  another.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? Had 
he  been  his  whole  life  one  of  those  weak 
wills  which  are  a curse  to  themselves  and 
others,  and  most  a curse  when  they  mean 
the  best  ? Was  that  the  secret  of  his  fail- 
ure in  life  ? But  for  many  years  he  had 
seemed  to  succeed,  to  be  as  other  men  were, 
hai*d,  practical  men ; he  had  once  made  a 
good  newspaper,  which  wTas  certainly  not 
a dream  of  romance.  Had  he  given  that 
up  at  last  because  he  was  a weak  will  ? 
And  now  was  he  running  away  from 
Florence  because  his  will  was  weak  ? He 
could  look  back  to  that  squalid  tragedy  of 
his  youth  and  see  that  a more  violent,  a 
more  determined  man  could  have  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  lost. 
And  now  would  it  not  be  more  manly,  if 
more  brutal,  to  stay  here,  where  a hope, 
however  fleeting,  however  fitful,  of  what 
might  have  been,  had  revisited  him  in  the 
love  of  this  young  girl  ? He  felt  sure,  if 
anything  wTere  sure,  that  something  in 
him,  in  spite  of  their  wide  disparity  of 
years,  had  captured  her  fancy,  and  now 
in  his  abasement  he  felt  again  the  charm 
of  his  own  power  over  her.  They  were 
no  farther  apart  in  years  than  many  a 
husband  and  wife;  they  would  grow  more 
and  more  together ; there  wasyoutli  enough 
in  his  heart  yet ; and  who  was  pushing  him 
away  from  her,  forbidding  him  this  trea- 
sure that  he  had  but  to  put  out  his  hand 
and  make  his  own?  Some  one  whom 
through  all  his  thoughts  of  another  he  was 
trying  to  please,  but  whom  he  had  made 
finally  and  inexorably  his  enemy.  Better 
stay,  then,  something  said  to  him;  and 
when  he  answered,  “I  will,”  something 
else  reminded  him  that  this  also  was  not 
willing  but  unwilling. 


(KMtnr’a  fetj  Cjinir. 


THE  following  very  characteristic  letters 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  are  now  published'  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  addressed  to  Judge 
Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  in  response  to 
letters  and  pamphlets  received  from  him ; and 
the  second  letter  is  the  most  complete,  serious, 
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and  restrained  expression  of  Carlyle’s  view  of 
American  slavery  that  we  have  seen.  As  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Magazine  is  indebted 
for  these  valuable  papers  truly  remarks,  “the 
issue  is  a dead  one — dead  before  my  day, 
thank  God!”  But  Carlyle’s  estimate  of  the 
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issue,  however  strange  and  even  repugnant  it 
may  now  seem  to  Americans  both  in  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States,  was  that  of  a man  of 
great  sincerity  who  had  studied  man  in  his- 
tory much  more  profoundly  than  most  of  his 
fellows. 

Before  the  reader  reads  the  letter  it  is  but 
fair  to  suggest  to  him  Carlyle’s  general  view 
of  human  society,  and  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote.  In  making 
the  suggestion  the  Easy  Chair  lias  had  the 
advantage  of  conversation  with  one  of  the 
most  thorough,  sympathetic,  aud  perceptive 
of  the  students  of  Carlyle,  and  one  of  his  per- 
sonal friends. 

The  chief  letter  was  written  in  1850,  when 
Carlyle  was  publishing  the  Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets, his  most  direct  and  vigorous  and  biting 
onslaught  upon  “ Sir  Jabesh  Windbag”  aud 
“government  by  talk”  in  England — the  sharp 
awakening  cry  of  a strong  man  in  “a  blatant 
land”  who  felt  that  he  was  in  a minority  of 
one.  It  was  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law  in  this  country,  the  darkest 
and  angriest  hour  of  the  tremendous  anti- 
slavery agitation.  The  letter  was  written  to 
a Virginian,  a slave-holder,  a man  of  high  char- 
acter, of  ability  and  accomplishment,  and  of 
eminent  official  position,  who  had  recently  de- 
livered a speech  at  the  Southern  Convention 
which  met  at  Nashville  in  1850. 

Carlyle’s  stern  and  arbitrary  nature,  his  mel- 
ancholic temperament  and  ill  health,  his  se- 
vere training  as  a Scotch  peasant  by  poor  and 
austere  parents  to  whom  the  “ thus  saith  the 
Lord”  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  the  final 
word  in  all  things,  the  atmosphere  of  Calviu- 
istic  fatalism  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  his 
long  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  interior  cur- 
rents as  well  as  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  developed  the  convic- 
tion that  anarchic  forces  were  at  work  in  mod- 
ern society  which  could  not  be  mollified  nor 
diverted  nor  in  any  manner  affected  by  “ rose- 
water.” The  imminent,  ever-present  conflict 
was  that  of  anarchy  and  authority,  and  as  an- 
archy is  the  end  of  liberty,  progress,  and  civ- 
ilization, and  as  order  is  the  cardinal  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  order  rests  upon  authority, 
every  wise  man  who  would  serve  God  and 
shame  the  devil  should  stand  by  authority, 
subjection,  obedience  — order,  which  is  hea- 
ven’s first  law. 

Government  by  the  majority  w\as,  to  this 
view,  absurd,  because  it  involved  the  frightful 
fallacy  that  one  man  is  as  good  and  wise  as 
another,  that  darkness  is  the  same  as  light, 
that  the  vote  of  Judas  and  of  Jesus  should  be 
of  equal  weight.  On  the  contrary,  Carlyle  be- 
lieved that  intelligence,  character,  superiority, 
natural  leadership,  should  rule — wisdom,  not 
numbers;  brains,  not  brawn.  The  modern 
movements  for  liberty  and  independence,  from 
his  point  of  view,  were  really  insurrections 
against  essential  authority.  The  French  Rev- 
olution was  the  triumph  of  numbers,  of  the 
majority,  of  the  count  of  ignorant  heads.  But 


liberty,  independence,  civilization,  humanity 
itself,  perished  under  it  like  wild  flowers  un- 
der the  hoof  of  a mad  bull.  This  French  rev- 
olutionary spirit  was  the  tendency  of  the  time. 
King^  were  to  be  discrowned  because  they 
"were  kings.  Equality  meant  contempt  of  au- 
tl>ority.  Independence  was  brutal  self-asser- 
tion. Liberty  was  likely  to  become  mere 
license. 

Now  in  America  there  was  a vast  system  of 
slavery  coeval  with  the  civilized  settlement  of 
the  country.  It  was  vitally  intertwined  with 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  half 
of  the  Union.  The  subject  race  were  barba- 
rians at  home,  and  absolutely  inferior  to  the 
master  race  in  America.  Events  beyond  its 
responsibility  had  imposed  duties  upon  the 
master  race  which  it  could  not  rightfully 
evade.  Slavery,  as  it  was,  was  not,  indeed,  a 
satisfactory  system,  but  in  the  actual  situa- 
tion the  questions  presented  by  it  were  pro- 
found and  obscure.  The  cry  that  slavery  was 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  at  once  abolished  was 
a mere  shriek  of  sentimentality,  not  a thought- 
ful dealing  with  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  of  human  problems.  The  master 
race  concerned  must  repel  external  interfer- 
ence, and  solve  the  problem  for  itself,  wisely, 
humanely,  justly,  and  always  in  the  light  of 
the  supreme  principle  of  subordination,  obe- 
dience, renunciation,  authority. 

This  was  Carlyle’s  point  of  view,  and  in  this 
sense  he  writes  solemnly,  temperately,  even 
cautiously,  although  positively,  to  a Virginian 
gentleman  who  had  invited  an  expression  of 
his  opinion.  He  suggests  no  measure,  no  rem- 
edy, except  that  he  hints  vaguely  a suggestion 
which  reveals  at  once  his  practical  ignorance 
of  slavery  as  it  actually  was.  There  is  none 
of  the  old  “ Quashee”  sneer  in  the  letter,  but 
neither  is  there  any  sign  or  word  of  sympathy 
with  the  slave.  Indeed,  Carlyle’s  impatience 
with  Humanitarianism  seemed  often  to  make 
him  forgetful  of  humanity.  His  admiration 
of  human  brutes  like  the  older  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  and  his  Irish  policy  of  submerging 
the  island,  the  fervor  of  his  praise  for  all  mani- 
festations of  brute  force,  and  his  pealing  scorn 
of  “rose-water  philanthropy,”  undoubtedly 
alienated  from  him  the  sympathy  of  many:  of 
the  most  practically  humane  aud  beneficent 
men  of  his  time.  \ 

The  Easy  Chair  need  not  say  how  entire- 
ly it  differs  from  the  views  of  Carlyle.  lie 
seemed  never  to  perceive  that  the  agitation^ 
for  liberty  and  independence  which  werJp 
shaking  Europe,  and  seemed  to  him  to  threat* 
en  anarchy,  were  not  wanton  insurrections! 
He  insisted  justly  that  justice  could  not  be\ 
done  among  men  without  supreme  authority  * 
and  due  obedience.  But  in  his  assertions  he  \ 
forgot  what  he  has  himself  shown  more  won-  ' 
derfully  than  auy  man,  that  the  French  Rev- 
olution itself,  with  all  its  cruel  inhumanity, 
was  a blind  and  brutal  effort  for  life  of  those 
whom  the  injustice  of  authority  had  blinded 
and  brutalized.  Carlyle  laid  his  powerful  aud 
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AN  INDIAN  JOURNEY. 


IT  took  form  and  shape  in  a certain  stu- 
dio standing  among  the  green  things 
of  September,  one  afternoon  when  a wood 
fire  was  a happy  thing  to  look  at  and  sit 
near,  and  when  ideas  of  long  drives  over 
a quiet  country  were  perhaps  accented  by 
glimpses  without  of  a level  meadow  and 
a vagrant  garden  full  of  stillness  and 
color. 

From  the  wide-open  door  of  this  studio 
one  can  see  a path,  a flight  of  steps,  an 
arch  of  trees,  the  dense  green  of  box  bor- 
dering, and  then  a wide  and  verdant 
meadow  with  pine-trees,  a fringe  of  wil- 
lows and  the  faint  shimmer  of  a stream 
in  the  distance.  To  the  left  the  meadow- 
lands  seem  to  roll  on  in  contented  fertili- 
ty, but  here  and  there  rise  belts  or  curving 
lines  of  woodland,  remnants,  no  doubt,  of 
the  old  forests  of  Miles  Stand ish’s  day. 
The  river  takes  its  own  course  pleasantly 
through  these,  and  if  you  leave  the  studio 
and  go  down  a quiet,  shady  walk  and  out 
between  the  hay-stacks  to  the  road,  you 
may  reach  in  ten  minutes  the  bridge,  the 
rising  slope,  and  the  rocky  hill  top  where, 
one  May  morning  long  ago,  a company  of 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Standish  prominent 
among  them,  made  a memorable  purchase. 

We  had  lingered  on  this  bridge  one  day, 
talking  in  an  idle  fashion  of  the  early  Pil- 
grim times  when  that  party  came  from 
Duxbury  to  survey  the  land  now  known 
as  East  Bridgewater,  then  the  fishing 
ground  of  old  Massasoit  and  his  men,  and 
it  was  an  easy  transition  from  talking  of 
the  country  to  planning  a drive  across  it, 
when,  although  perhaps  our  keenest  joy 
would  be  in  the  wild  flowers  on  the  way- 
side,  the  old  houses,  old  furniture,  and 
eighteenth-century  associations  we  might 
find,  there  should  still  be  much  of  Pilgrim 
interest.  We  had  no  intention,  I am  sure, 
of  making  any  aboriginal  investigations, 
and  yet  we  found  that  everywhere  sug- 
gestions of  the  Indian  in  his  most  pictur- 


esque as  well  as  warlike  moments  con- 
fronted us ; not  the  red  man  of  Cooper's 
novels,  exactly,  nor  the  hunted,  half-civ- 
ilized, bedraggled  creature  of  the  plains; 
rather  the  Indian  of  legendary  lore,  the 
gaunt,  bold  figure  that  confronted  Captain 
Standish  and  his  men,  the  brave,  pathetic 
chieftain  who  pledged  and  kept  his  faith 
with  the  white  man, and  as  well  the  Indian 
who  destroyed  villages  and  tortured  cap- 
tives, yet  who  left  in  that  fair  and  fertile 
region  names  that  are  like  music  in  the 
ears  and  rhyme  upon  the  tongue,  whose 
haunts  yet  are  to  be  seen  with  the  gla- 
mour of  his  best  hours  upon  them — silent 
lakes  and  dim  forest  lands,  liill-tops  and 
plains  that  are  called  by  his  names,  and 
still  have  the  pensive  charm  and  grace  of 
his  sovereignty  about  them — and  whose 
stories  are  fast  vanishing  into  obscurity. 
Indeed,  in  this  very  journey  they  were 
often  dimmed  by  the  more  fascinating 
associations  of  our  own  forefathers — an 
eighteenth-century  interior,  the  sight  of 
an  old  gown,  a high-backed  chair,  a bit  of 
early  English  china,  putting  out,  as  it 
were,  the  light  of  the  wigwam,  “the  plum- 
age of  rare  birds,”  or  couch  of  leopard-skin 
which  belonged  to  the  days  of  the  Indian 
Princess  Wetamoo. 

We  made  no  very  definite  plans,  but 
knew  that  we  should  drive  from  Bridge- 
water  to  Nonquit — the  latter  looking  on 
our  map  a reasonable  destination,  and,  as 
we  knew, beloved  of  painters.  The  rocks 
where  Standish  and  his  friends  made  the 
purchase  of  Bridgewater  were  really  our 
starting-point.  They  rise  to  the  left  of 
an  old  mill,  and  are  characterized  by  no- 
thing specially  significant,  unless  the 
neighborhood  of  a fine  old  house  and  the 
outlook  of  quiet  country  are  suggestive  of 
days  gone  by.  The  story  of  the  purchase 
is  interesting  and  strongly  typical  of  that 
time.  The  colonists  at  Duxbury  and  Ply- 
mouth were  anxious  to  extend  their  lands ; 
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it  was  well  known  among  them  that  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  chief  of  Poconocket,  valued 
that  part  of  the  country  for  its  fertility 
and  the  usefulness  of  its  streams.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Stan  dish  and  his  friends  South- 
worth  and  John  Alden  rode  over  through 
the  pine  woods  and  across  the  fields  to 
make  a survey  of  the  ground  before  they 
entered  upon  its  purchase.  We  know 
that  they  wrent  on  to  Namasket — the  Mid- 
dleborough  of  to-day,  where  Massasoit’s 
wigwam  was  situated,  and  had  friendly 
and  pleasant  interviews  with  the  chief 
(who,  says  an  old  chronicler,  “had  his 
face  painted  a sad  red1’),  but  it  was  not 
until  May  of  1649  that  the  purchase  of  the 
country,  blooming,  well  - timbered,  and 
widely  fertile,  was  made. 

Miles  Standish  and  the  other  thrifty 
Englishmen  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  They  received  seven  miles  of 
land  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  with 
every  privilege  of  woods  aud  streams, 
meadows  and  underwoods,  paying  Ousa- 
mequin,  as  Massasoit  was  often  called, 
with  a curious  collection  of  articles. 

In  the  only  published  history  of  Bridge- 
water  that  we  came  across,  the  old  treaty 
is  given,  with  its  quaint  effect  marred  by 
correct  English  and  a systematic  arrange- 
ment. By  good  luck  we  had  the  original 
paper  in  our  hands,  and  a strange  old  doc- 
ument it  is,*  having  had  a history  of  its 
own  since  that  May  morning  when  Stan- 
dish laid  it  out  upon  the  rocks  in  the  bright 
spring  sunshine  for  Massasoit’s  approval 
and  that  of  the  company  of  buyers. 

It  is  written  on  one  sheet  of  the  stiff, 
coarse-grained  paper  used  in  that  day, 
the  handwriting  evidently  Standish ’s  or 
Sou th worth's,  and  sets  ‘ forth  in  careful 
terms  what  the  Indians  are  to  give  up, 
and  below,  written  evidently  without  very 
special  deliberation,  since  corrections  are 
made,  are  the  following  articles  in  place 
of  purchase-money: 


7 coats,  a yard  and  a half 
in  each  coat, 

9 hatchets, 

8 hoes, 

20  knives, 

4 Moose-skins 

10  yards  and  a half  of  cotton. 


Myles  Standish, 
Samuel  Nash, 
Constant  South  worth. 


Standish  has  written  his  name  careless- 
ly, at  least  with  less  precision  than  Nash 
and  South  worth,  but  the  name  had  for  us 
a curious  fascination,  bringing  to  mind  the 

* I am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  old  treaty  to 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Bridgewater. 


brave,  strong-minded  Pilgrim  of  that  day, 
with  his  sturdy  common-sense,  his  cou- 
rageous heart,  his  anxious  love-making. 
It  seemed  easy  to  picture  him  foremost  in 
the  group.  As  we  drove  across  the  bridge 
we  could  fancy  how,  that  crooked  “ Myles 
Standish”  having  been  written,  he  let  his 
gaze  sweep  the  country.  We  wondered 
if  he  thought  of  the  time  when  his  young 
wife  Rose  had  come  there  with  him,  or 
did  he  think  of  how  her  successor,  Barba- 
ra, would  like  this  hunting  ground  of  the 
Indians  as  a home  ? 

We  left  the  Wanacoto  Hill,  where  the 
treaty  was  signed,  in  the  golden  part  of 
one  afternoon,  turning  our  horse’s  head 
toward  the  country  knowm  now  as  the 
Lowlands. 

Down  this  road,  beneath  these  very 
trees,  marched  a quickly  summoned  band 
of  Bridgewater  men  and  lads  in  the  March 
of  1675.  War  had  burst  upon  that  quiet, 
unprotected  country.  King  Philip,  anx- 
ious to  avenge  his  brother’s  death,  as  well, 
no  doubt,  as  to  profit  himself,  broke  his 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  white  men,  and 
war  was  let  loose  upon  the  land. 

Those  war  times  were  certainly  a change 
from  the  days  when  the  Pilgrims  rode 
peacefully  across  this  country  to  visit 
Massasoit  and  his  men  in  their  wigwams 
at  the  Middleborough  of  to-day.  The  old 
chief  of  the  Wampanoags  was  always 
called,  and  with  justice,  the  friend  of  the 
Pilgrims.  In  his  old  age  Massasoit  took 
his  two  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Pometacome 
(Alexander  and  Philip),  to  Plymouth, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor, 
they  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  the  English. 

The  story  of  that  time  is  almost  start- 
ling in  its  romantic  incident,  cast  as  it  is 
against  a background  of  gray  Puritan- 
ism, commonplace,  uneventful  lives  of 
toil,  and  monotonous  activity  in  field  or 
forge,  or  at  the  fireside.  It  began  to  be 
whispered,  about  the  year  1670,  that  Alex- 
ander and  Philip,  the  old  chieftain’s  sons, 
were  only  too  anxious  for  an  excuse  for 
war.  Alexander  was  suspected  of  some 
special  intrigue,  and  Winslow  ordered  his 
arrest.  The  Indian  king  is  described  as 
a man  of  most  majestic  bearing,  and  a 
pride  which  was  only  second  to  his  love 
of  country  and  his  race.  To  be  taken 
captive  to  Plymouth  fairly  broke  his 
heart.  He  attempted  but  slight  resist- 
ance; it  would  seem  that  his  spirit  was 
too  crushed  for  any  outbreak ; but  at  his 
side  marched  Wetamoo,  his  wife,  who  is 
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described  as  the  most  striking:  feminine  figure  in  that 
company  of  Wampanoags.  From  the  first  she  cherished 
the  bitterest,  most  vindictive  spirit  against  her  husband’s 
captors,  and  when  she  saw  him  sink  into  illness,  her  anger 
knew  no  bounds.  The  question  of  how  to  end  his  captiv- 
ity was  soon  settled.  For  it  was  evident  that  the  Indian 
chief  was  dying.  He  prayed  so  earnestly  to  be  taken  back 
to  Namasket  that  his  captors  could  not  but  yield  in  the 
face  of  the  dread  messenger  of  Death.  So  a melancholy 
procession  set  forth. 

An  old  chronicle  gives  the  story  of  his  last  hours.  It 
was  in  sight  of  the  Namasket  River  he  died. 

“They  took  the  unhappy  king  upon  a litter,  and  en- 
tered the  trails  of  the  forest.  They  reached  the  banks  of 
the  river.  There  they  took  canoes  and  crossed  over.  It 
soon  became  manifest  that  their  monarch  was  dying. 
They  placed  him  on  a grassy  mound  beneath  a majestic 
tree,  and  in  silence  the  warriors  gathered  around  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  his  spirit  to  the  realms  of  the  red 
man’s  immortality.” 

Driving  over  that  still  and  peaceful  country,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  realize  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
“the  roads  ran  blood”  and  “ the  woods  were  strewn  with 
bones,”  that  the  air  was  full  of  smoke  and  fire  and  the  lam- 
entations of  women  and  children,  driven  forth  or  tortured 
in  their  homes.  It  seems  marvellous  indeed  that  any  one 
escaped  who  was  taken  into  captivity.  Mrs.  Rowlandson, 
the  wife  of  a clergyman  at  Lancaster,  wrote  a pitiful  ac- 
count of  her  captivity,  which  endured  some  time  before 
she  was  taken  to  Namasket,  where  she  met  King  Philip. 
In  an  old  letter  of  the  time  we  read  that  the  country  looked 
most  “fair  and  fruitful.”  In  the  midst  of  its  bloom  were 
the  wigwams  of  Philip  and  his  sister-in-law  Wetamoo. 
Of  the  latter  Mrs.  Rowlandson  has  much  to  say  in  a naive 
way,  she  having  been  the  servant  of  the  haughty  squaw 
during  her  captivity.  “A  proud  and  severe  dame  she 
was,  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing  herself  nearly  as- 
much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  in  the  land,  powdering 
her  hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  necklaces,  and 
jewels  in  her  ears  and  bracelets  upon  her  arms.” 

Just  before  entering  Middleborough  we  turned  to  the 
right,  driving  through  woods  where  the  roads  were  scarcely 
broad  enough  to  admit  more  than  our  phaeton.  Then 
we  passed  on  into  denser  woodland  still,  where  among 
evening  primrose.  many  odors  the  fragrance  of  the  clethra  was  curiously 

distinct,  the  lovely  pale  blossom  showing  white  in  the 
dimness  of  the  wood,  and  sending  forth  its  sweetness  deli- 
cately upon  the  evening  air.  The  pine-trees  so  silent  on  either  side,  and  all  the  dim- 
ness and  quiet  seemed  full  of  this  subtle,  luxurious  odor.  It  gave  us  a strange  feeling 
of  intrusion,  as  though  the  woods  and  that  fair  sweet  blossom  were  living  their  own 
lives  for  a while,  and  wanted  no  touch  from  any  other.  In  the  patches  of  grass  upon 
the  road  the  yellow  evening  primrose  was  opening  to  greet  us,  laying  back  its  petals 
as  though  ready  for  the  dainty  revel  of  its  evening  life. 

The  Middleborough  of  to-day  is  like  a dozen  other  New  England  towns,  with  wide, 
quiet  highways,  plenty  of  shade,  and  stretches  of  green  or  flowers  before  every  door. 
There  are  business  streets  at  disjointed  angles,  where  once  the  wigwams  of  the  Wam- 
panoags stood,  and  where  now,  in  warm  weather,  conversation  in  the  shop  doorways 
seems°to  be  the  most  active  employment  of  the  hour;  but  it  was  only  i\  gentle  hum 
of  talk. 
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Leaving  the  woods,  we  passed  Muttock 
Hill,  where  once  the  famous  mansion  of 
Oliver,  the  Tory  judge,  stood  in  all  its 
glory  of  Gothic  arch  and  English  timber, 
with  the  rose-trees  sent  from  Devonshire 
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to  Madam  Oliver  coloring  its  porticoes. 
The  Olivers  were  a famous  family  at  that 
time.  The  judge  was  known  to  be  a 
stanch  and  loyal  servant  of  the  English 
king,  and  he  entertained  right  royally  in 
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the  old  mansion  on  Muttock  Hill.  There 
was  a banqueting  hall  said  to  be  well 
worth  the  name.  An  old  family  servant 
who  lived  far  into  this  century  used  to 
tell  of  its  shining  floor  and  oaken  seats, 
and  the  glitter  of  its  waxen  lights.  The 
chairs  were  of  English  oak,  with  crowns 
carved  upon  them;  the  table,  a splendid 
piece  of  the  same  wood,  with  feet  like  claws 
grasping  a ball.  So  noted  were  Madam 
Oliver’s  gatherings  that  the  leading  ladies 
in  the  land  thought  it  no  hardship  to  come 
thirty  miles  to  attend  one.  Innumerable 
are  the  stories  told  of  the  guests  at  those 
rollicksome  banquets.  Of  one  beauty  from 
Boston  it  is  said  that  for  two  nights  pre- 
vious to  a ball  at  the  Olivers’,  she  slept  with 
her  hands  tied  above  her  head  to  whiten 
them,  and  another  colonial  belle  sat  up- 
right in  an  arm-chair,  instead  of  taking 
her  beauty-sleep,  that  her  coiffure  might 
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not  be  disturbed,  the  hair-dresser  having 
been  compelled  to  do  his  work  overnight. 
Thither,  riding  on  a pillion  or  in  a chari- 
ot, came  frequently  charming  Miss  Dolly 
Nash,  for  whose  favor  so  many  suitors 
sighed  vainly,  and  who  dispensed  her 
smiles  judiciously,  and  made  the  honor 
of  a dance  almost  like  a royal  gift.  Miss 
Dolly  was  a wit  as  well  as  a beauty,  and 
had  been  at  the  English  court  six  months, 
so  that  her  “ ton”  was  considered  perfect. 
She  wore  the  newest  fashions  of  1760,  and 
though  she  might  have  been  far  prettier 
but  for  paint  and  powder,  the  sparkle  of 
her  eyes  and  the  light  of  her  smile  were 
said  to  be  so  entrancing  that  two  English 
officers  fought  a duel  over  the  question 
as  to  which  one  had  received  the  softest 
glance  of  the  evening. 

At  Oliver  House  charming  Mistress 
Nash  was  always  led  out  by  the  host,  and 
as  the  floor  of  the  ball-room  was  noted  for 
its  waxen  polish  (three  maidsliavingcharge 
of  it),  we  can  fancy  that  the  old  judge,  a 
trifle  gouty,  and  not  very  keen  in  his  vi- 
sion, had  to  be  careful  how  he  stepped, 
for  to  blunder,  with  Miss  Dolly’s  dainty 
hand  in  his,  would  have  been  unpardona- 
ble indeed.  We  can  fancy  the  scene  very 
readily:  the  hoops  and  towering  coiffures 
of  the  fine  dames  of  Massachusetts,  the 
wigs  and  satin  ruffles  of  the  sterner  sex, 
the  wax  lights,  the  darkly  shining  floor, 
and  the  figure  of  the  judge  leading  forth 
lovely,  imperious  Dolly,  while  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  them;  even  the  musi- 
cians, who  scraped  away  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  were  not  insensible  to  so  much 
feminine  charm,  and  down  upon  the  scene 
comes  the  shout  of  a horseman  who  had 
ridden  from  Boston,  and  was  galloping  up 
Muttock  Hill,  swinging  his  hat  and  shout- 
ing loudly,  “Long life  to  the  royal  heir  of 
Great  Britain!”  for  that  day  a ship  had 
brought  the  news  of  the  birth  of  George  the 
Fourth. 

As  we  went  down  the  hill  we  seemed  to 
have  a vision  of  that  glowing  period,  and 
then  to  see  the  lights  of  Oliver  House  go 
out,  the  fair  faces  and  splendid  figures 
vanish,  the  laughter,  the  sighs,  the  love- 
making,  and  the  witticisms  of  that  gallant 
day  die  away  forever. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Judge 
Oliver  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  Tory 
principles,  which  so  enraged  the  people  of 
Middleborough  that  they  determined  to  set 
fire  to  his  stately  dwelling.  Some  one— 
whom  it  is  not  known — conveyed  the  news 
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secretly  to  the  judge,  who  was  in  Boston, 
and  he  rode  out  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  entering  his  own  home  like  a thief, 
stole  into  the  great  banqueting  hall  and 
the  library,  and  carried  away  with  him 
whatever  of  papers  and  money  and  jewels 
he  could  secrete  about  his  person.  He  was 
only  just  in  time.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing a mob  came  up  the  hill,  headed 
by  a patriotic  young  carpenter,  and 
the  fine  mansion  was  ransacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  judge  and 
his  immediate  family  escaping  to 
England.  While  there  it  was  said 
that  although  he  frequently  enter- 
tained American  guests,  he  never  re- 
ferred in  any  way  to  his  life  among 
the  colonists. 

Early  the  next  day  we  set  forth  to 
drive  through  the  town,  and  view 
Muttock  Hill  and  its  fair  surround- 
ings by  daylight.  How  amiable  and 
calmly  ordered  the  place  looked! 

The  air  was  deliciously  soft  and 
warm — not  a hint  as  yet  of  autumn 
in  the  trees  that  bordered  either  side 
of  the  wide  roads— a gentle  linger- 
ing of  summer  everywhere — the  last 
warm  kiss  of  her  blooming  lips  upon 
the  earth  that  is  so  soon  to  stir  with 
autumn  winds  and  colors,  and  the 
sky  held  all  the  placid  blue  of  June, 
reflected  in  the  little  shining,  gayly 
wandering  river  which  flows  away 
at  one  side  of  the  Muttock  bridge  to 
emerge  in  the  quiet  ponds  or  lakes; 
at  the  other,  to  reach  by  noisier 
pathways  the  river  Taunton,  and 
so  add  its  drop  to  the  widely  rolling 
sea. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  but 
we  had  a good  drive  before  us,  and 
also  wanted  time  for  way-side  halt- 
ings,  so  we  presently  drove  away 
from  Middleborough , leaving  its  se- 
cluded streets  and  shady  roads  in 
all  the  quiet  of  a Puritan  Sunday, 
and  out  across  another  bridge,  where 
the  river  widened  in  its  course,  and 
away  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
Rochester,  Wareliam,  and  Marion. 

Everywhere  along  this  part  of  the 
road  the  golden-rod  was  in  bravest 
array,  and  indeed  the  land  was 
strongly  yellow,  what  with  some 
late  dandelions,  the  hawk-weed  in 
the  hedges,  the  primroses,  and  on 
all  sides  the  golden-rod  and  the  tri- 
umphant sunflower.  There  were 


only  the  usual  variations,  the  break  in 
the  fields,  the  change  from  tall  sheaves 
of  corn  now  bound  together,  and  show- 
ing places  for  the  activity  of  little  mice, 
to  level  pasture,  from  closely  verdant 
banks  to  straggling  fences,  where,  hap- 
pily, however,  the  clematis  gave  a touch 
of  grace  and  sweetness.  44  Traveller's- 
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joy,”  I have  heard  it  called,  and  the  name 
seemed  appropriate  when  the  delicate 
tufts  greeted  our  eyes  in  some  otherwise 
monotonous  line  of  fence  or  pathway  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  road,  just  before  en- 
tering the  woodland,  that  we  met  thick 
clusters  of  the  evening  primrose,  and  re- 
membered that  it  was  long  ago  sent  to 
England  from  America.  How  well  worth 
half  an  hour  it  is  to  wTatch  this  flower 
when  it  is  beginning  to  open  to  its  even- 
ing life!  The  divisions  of  the  calyx  grad- 
ually unfold,  the  flower  shows  tenderly, 
and  sometimes  the  final  laying  back  of 
the  petals  is  accompanied  by  a little  soft, 
vibrating  sound — the  laugh  of  wrelcome 
as  the  blossom  gayly  looks  you  in  the 
face.  The  clover  was  very  thick  and  very 
rich  in  color  all  along  here,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  in  the  New  England  Sep- 
tember, and  we  looked  to  see  if  it  belied 
its  name  of  “husbandman’s  barometer.” 
If  rain  were  coming,  we  knew  there  would 
be  a drawing  together  of  the  leaflets;  but 
every  “leaf  of  three”  we  saw  lay  open, 
happily,  and,  moreover,  there  were  no 
signs  of  rain  in  the  pipe  of  the  robin 
which  greeted  us.  There  was  plenty  of 
loose-strife  along  this  bank,  and  some 
impatience  and  wild  parsley,  fairly  lux- 
uriating with  its  delicate  green  and  white 
flowers  almost  in  the  roadway,  and  there 
were  some  vines  of  briony,  carefully  fol- 
lowing out  their  law,  and  twined  from 
left  to  right,  as  instinctively  doing  Na- 
ture’s bidding  as  the  poppy  in  the  corn 
field,  which  hangs  its  head  when  the  rain 
or  damp  may  chill  it,  and  springs  up  again 
to  greet  the  needed  wrarmth  of  the  sun. 
But  of  all  the  blooming  spots  before  we 
plunged  into  the  woods  again,  the  most 
perfect  was  wdiere  a tiny  brook  flowed  to 
the  right,  and  into  wThich  we  forded,  that 
our  horse  might  be  refreshed.  At  the 
first  glance  it  seemed  almost  as  though 
some  one — long  ago,  perhaps — had  made 
a garden  there,  for  on  either  side,  in  warm 
reds  and  yellows  and  intensest  purple,  the 
wild  flowers  grew  together.  The  cardinal 
was  especially  fine,  and  speedwell,  chic- 
cory,  thorough  wort,  clover,  and  primroses 
were  assembled — a bold  and  happy  little 
band,  narcissus-like  reflecting  their  glo- 
ries in  the  stream. 

At  length  we  found  ourselves  in  sandier 
roads,  and  blown  across  the  waving  corn 
fields,  the  meadows  purpling  with  hair- 
grass,  and  strong  of  mint  and  rue,  came 
the  scent  of  the  ocean.  We  were  nearing 
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the  sea,  as  every  fresh  breath  told  us,  and 
the  sun  was  going  to  set  like  a dying  con- 
queror, for  overhead  the  sky  held  quiver- 
ing lights  ready  to  flash  forth  in  a blaze 
of  his  commander’s  glory. 

I think  I never  saw  a place  whose  his- 
tory seemed  so  unimpressive  as  Marion’s, 
yet  it  has  the  faculty  or  charm  of  dispell- 
ing all  cravings  for  historical  associations. 
Its  background  seems  to  be  of  to-day,  in  a 
quaint  setting,  and,  for  the  rest,  there  is 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  and  away 
to  the  right,  cool,  shady  walks,  with  old 
bits  of  orchard,  red -bouglied  and  green, 
and  the  daintiest  of  wild  flowers;  above 
all,  the  pimpernel,  usually  found  in  per- 
fection nearer  corn  fields.  But  here,  we 
observed,  things  grew  with  a happy  license. 
The  sight  of  the  dainty  pink-eyed  pimper- 
nel, with  its  petals  open,  and  no  hi^t  of 
bad  weather  given  in  its  glance,  made  us 
think  of  the  old-time  idea  that  the  pim- 
pernel was  a cure  for  the  blues,  it  being 
worn  near  the  heart  when  time  lagged 
or  dull  spirits  were  imminent.  We  walk- 
ed out  early  in  the  cool  of  a delicious 
morning  on  a road  that  might  have  been 
in  the  heart  of  an  inland  country  but 
for  the  dancing  water  visible  between 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  and  in  the  gaps 
along  the  road.  Sail-boats  ware  dotting 
the  sun-lit  expanse  of  water,  and  the  fes- 
tive air  of  a party  just  setting  forth  ani- 
mated the  beach,  and  made  the  morning 
ring  with  young  laughter  and  light-heart- 
ed voices.  Who  is  it  that  can  talk  of  the 
perfection  of  a cloudless  sky,  we  wonder- 
ed, when  we  drove  away  on  toward  Mat- 
tapoisett  and  Fairhaven.  For  my  part, 
the  serenest  blue  that  ever  shone  above 
Lombardy  wTas  enhanced  by  little  flecks 
of  clouds,  drifts  of  careless  white  such  as 
wrere  above  us  on  that  journey.  To  watch 
them  full  in  form,  breaking  into  curves  or 
tiny  points,  drifting  leisurely,  or  shining 
with  spots  of  blue  betwreen,  was  infinite 
delight,  and  the  earth  seemed  in  some 
fashion  so  respondent,  we  fancied  the 
wrarmth  and  color  below  looked  up  at  the 
idle  loveliness  and  movement  overhead 
with  a thrill,  a vibrating  answer  to  the 
joyous  freedom  expressed  by  that  fair  au- 
tumn sky.  Earth  and  sky  seemed  cer- 
tainly to  have  their  revel  all  to  themselves 
that  day.  The  journey  was  in  and  out  of 
dim  and  quiet  woods,  along  wide  road- 
ways lined  with  verdure,  and  though  we 
met  almost  no  one,  there  was  less  of  the 
sense  of  absolute  quiet  which  had  so  strong- 
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ly  marked  the  first  part  of  our  journey. 
The  blitheness  of  the  weather,  the  whiffs 
of  sea  air,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
thrush’s  note  above  us,  gave  a joyousness 
to  the  scene  that  had  all  the  effect  of  an- 
imation, and  when  we  reached  Mattapoi- 
sett  it  was  with  a sense  that  the  little  vil- 
lage rather  disturbed  some  happy  com- 
.munings  with  nature;  we  seemed  to  leave 
behind  us  sweet  voices  and  harmonious 
signs  when  we  entered  the  street  of  the 


town  with  its  rows  of  shops  and  houses, 
its  people  coming  and  going,  its  water- 
ways bustling  with  activity,  and  its  prompt 
suggestions  of  old  Indian  days. 

A level  road,  groups  of  maple-trees,  long 
lines  of  oak  and  elm,  the  prettiest  roads 
that  we  had  driven  over,  led  us  to  Fair- 
haven — a town  which  in  our  earlier  his- 
tory was  famous  for  its  whaling  and  fish- 
ing interests,  and  which  is  still  sufficient- 
ly suggestive  of  the  same  to  make  it  ex- 
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ceedingly  picturesque.  A long  bridge 
leads  from  the  town  to  the  city  of  New 
Bedford,  and  the  waters  between  were 
dotted  with  innumerable  ships,  many 
with  sails  set,  others  lying  in  cool  spots 
of  the  harbor,  but  altogether  between 
the  verdant  shores  of  Fairhaven  and  the 
hilly  streets  of  New  Bedford  presenting  a 
picture  of  life  and  color  which  put  an 
end,  it  seemed  to  us,  to  the  quiet  of  our 
journey. 

There  is  a great  charm  about  Fairhaven. 
Its  streets  are  wide  as  country  roads,  and 
yet  built  up  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  town,  with  comfortable 
dwellings,  fine  gardens,  and  a general  air 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  associations 
of  the  town,  with  its  (Jays  of  shipping  and 
fishing,  linger,  giving  a quaint  charm  to 
many  households,  and  no  one  can  long 
forget  the  old  whaling  days,  when  every 
other  man  was  a captain,  or  at  least  sea- 
faring, and  life  was  reckoned  by  the  length 
of  voyages,  the  recurrence  of  storms  or 
calms,  the  departures  and  the  home-com- 
ings of  those  who  went  forth  across  the 
waters. 

Indian  traditions,  as  might  be  expected, 
dissolve  into  mist  before  the  tales  to  be 
told  or  listened  to  in  old  Fairhaven,  for 
its  history  and  associations  are  so  strong- 
ly of  the  last  century.  Wonderful  are 
the  attics  in  this  town!  Shall  we  soon 
forget  one  in  particular  where  we  spent  a 
rainy  afternoon  turning  over  old  boxes, 
bringing  to  light  East  Indian  curiosities, 
shawls  and  scarfs,  big  fans,  a gown  like 
that  of  Copley’s  “Lady  Wentworth,” 
strings  of  beads,  liigh-heeled  boots,  but 
best  of  all,  packets  of  old  letters  and  some 
quaint  little  volumes,  note-books  and  jour- 
nals, and  an  eighteenth-century  love  story 
in  large  type  on  well  - margined  pages. 
This  attic  extended  half-way  across  the  L 
of  an  old  house,  and  its  dormer-windows 
looked  down  upon  a part  of  a village 
street, a wharf, and  some  signs  of  shipping. 
There  was  an  old  spinet  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  when  we  moved  the  boxes  out  of  the 
way,  and  opened  it,  what  curious  little 
tinkling  sounds,  like  the  ghost  of  some 
minuet  or  gavotte,  were  produced ! If  one 
could  only  overcome  a sense  of  intrusion, 
how  enchanting  such  investigations,  the 
turning  over  of  old  pages,  the  feeling  of 
the  old  silks  and  satins,  might  be!  but  in 
the  fast  darkening  attic,  among  all  those 
signs  of  other  lives,  what  strangers  and 
intruders  we  were  like!  We  wondered 


very  much  about  the  girl  who  wrote  some 
of  the  letters  and  wore  some  of  these  gar- 
ments. She  had  come  hither  a bride,  and 
wrote  to  somebody  of  a reception  given  her 
by  her  husbands  friends.  “ Everybody  is 
very  civil,  and  I wear  my  new  gowns  a 
great  deal,”  she  writes.  “When  we  wentto 

dine  with  the  B s I was  kissed  by  all 

present,  which  was  very  friendly,  I am  sure. 
....  Thank  you  for  the  piece  of  lute- 
string sent  and  the  box  of  sweetmeats. 
Sallie  Tabor  comes  over  from  Bedford  oft- 
en, and  she  has  spun  a good  piece  of  cloth 
for  me.  Joel  sent  me  a shawl  of  white 
silk,  which  the  Captain  brought  from 
China.  I will  wear  it  to  church  with  my 
lilac  satin.”  In  an  old  book  a few  months’ 
expenses  of  a clerical  gentleman  are  put 
down  as  follows,  primly  and  carefully 
written : 


Jan . Oil  cake  of  Hayden 50 

For  spinning  done  by  Polly  Nash,  12 

runs $1  00 

2 pds  butter,  beating  tlax  by  Scipio  . . 26 

Pair  shoes  for  self 1 50 

Killing  hog  by  Ashael 17 

Pint  rum  at  Bardwell’s do 

Ftb.  Postage  for  letter 17 

3 yds  broadcloth 10  00 

Apr.  Cow  bought  of  Tobey 15  00 

Pruning  apple-trees 67 

A day’s  work  by  a woman  Taylor. ...  25 

Equipping  John  for  training 2 25 

May.  Plough 6 17 

Expenses  to  and  from  Boston 2 16 


This  gentleman’s  salary  and  perquisites 
amounted  to  something  under  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  upon  which,  however,  he 
married,  and  appears  to  have  lived  with 
considerable  comfort  and  ease,  since  the 
balance  was  in  his  favor  some  three  dol- 
lars when  the  year  closed ! Times,  how- 
ever, have  changed,  although  the  houses 
in  this  part  of  the  country  nearly  all 
maintain  traces  of  their  first  period  of 
architecture,  and  have  about  them  a look 
of  permanence  in  home  comfort  which  is 
very  alluring.  There  are  wide,  coolly 
matted  hallways,  with  doors  at  either  end, 
the  one  often  leading  directly  to  the  street, 
and  the  other  to  some  sweet  old-fashioned 
garden,  with  shade  trees  and  box  walks, 
and  a tangle  of  all  the  flowers  known  to 
the  days  of  our  great-grandmothers.  The 
staircases  have  slender  balustrades  paint- 
ed white,  and  with  polished  dark  wood 
railings;  jars  of  blue  and  white  brought 
from  over  the  seas  stand  in  window's  on 
the  landings;  upstairs  there  are  tall  old 
chests  of  drawers  with  brass  handles  and 
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claw  feet,  prim  high-backed  chairs,  and 
carpets,  oftentimes  of  homespun,  whose 
colors  have  faded  out  to  appropriate  hues. 
The  quaintly  carved  cabinets,  curious  wick- 
er-work, and  Indian  draperies  all  tell  of 
old  sea-going  days,  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms corner  cupboards  reveal  treasures 
which  the  young  people  of  to-day  are 
gladly  bringing  to  light.  Small  old  In- 
dian ivories,  amulets,  and  the  like,  we  saw, 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  heaped  up  in 
a great  shining  lacquered  bowl,  and  which 
decorated  one  end  of  a chimney-piece, 
which  of  itself  was  fascinating.  The  old 
tiles  had  been  there  over  a hundred  years, 
and  told  a Scriptural  story  in  pictures 
crudely  wrought  in  blue  traceries  upon  a 
dull  white  ground.  The  wood-work  in 
this  room  was  of  Indian  red,  the  windows 
deep  and  cushioned  in  faded  green,  and 
the  walls  were  hung  with  old  portraits,  a 
stately  lady  of  George  the  Third's  day 
smiling  upon  her  grandson  across  the 
room,  whose  curling  locks  and  carefully 
arranged  stock  and  embroidered  shirt 
front  were  of  a period  thirty  years  later. 
There  was  a work-box  on  a shelf  in  this 
room  full  of  girlish  trifles  over  a century 
old;  a little  book  about  the  language  of 
flowers  was  tucked  in  among  reels  of  silk 


and  linen  thread  ; a netted  purse,  half 
finished,  was  in  one  compartment,  with 
some  old  coins  tied  up  carefully  in  the 
end,  while  in  the  largest  division  were  a 
pair  of  pretty  white  gloves  which  the  girl 
wTho  wore  them  had  embroidered,  and 
which,  when  worn,  must  have  reached  al- 
most to  the  short  puffed  sleeves  she  wore. 

Fairhaven  wakes  up  wonderfully  with 
the  morning  sunshine.  Before  we  left  we 
drove  out  to  visit  its  specially  historic  site, 
old  Fort  Phoenix,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  by  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  attack  made  upon  their  vil- 
lage in  1778,  and  some  are  full  of  romance 
and  incident.  The  British  troops  landed 
at  Clark's  Cove,  opposite,  and  marched 
around  to  the  Acushnet  River,  and  over 
the  bridge  and  down  the  east  side  into 
Sconticut.  New  Bedford  was  in  a state 
of  tumult  and  fright,  and  up  Union  and 
County  streets  the  scenes  were  terrible, 
but  although  Fairhaven  was  wrell  fright- 
ened, and  some  lives  and  houses  sacri- 
ficed, yet  the  little  fort  gallantly  resisted 
the  attack,  and  it  is  said  the  village  was 
really  saved  in  this  fashion  : Major  Is- 
rael Fearing  wras  in  command,  and  the 
day  on  which  the  English  had  determined 
to  burn  the  village  a fisherman  risked  his 
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life  by  escaping  from  New  Bedford,  where 
he  was  a prisoner,  and  getting  across  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  speedily  reach- 
ed the  major  and  informed  him  of  the 
enemy’s  plan.  The  fort  was  feebly  gar- 
risoned, but  Fearing  wras  determined  to 
do  his  best  and  bravest.  In  an  old  note- 
book loaned  us  was  the  following  account: 
“The  men  were  placed  behind  houses  and 
stores  where  the  major  supposed  the  Brit- 
ish would  land.  They  suffered  them  to 
reach  the  shore  with  their  boats  before  a 
musket  was  discharged,  and  they  were 
then  in  great  numbers  beginning  to  land, 
and  had  set  fire  to  two  or  three  stores 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  Major  Fear- 
ing and  his  men,  who  fired  upon  and 
routed  them.  By  the  screams  and  tracks 
of  blood  it  is  supposed  many  were  wound- 
ed.” The  people  of  the  village,  however, 
were  naturally  in  a tumult  of  fright.  Cap- 
tain John  Alden’s  farm  was  attacked  just 
as  he  was  endeavoring  to  conceal  some  of 
his  stores,  others  suffered  with  their  lives, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
woods  with  whatever  articles  they  could 
lay  quick  hands  upon. 

The  fort  as  it  now  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence to  the  right  of  the  town  presents  a 
rather  dismantled  appearance  so  far  as  its 
military  aspect  is  concerned,  but  it  com- 
mands a superb  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
ocean,  and  has  a certain  character  given  it 
by  the  few  guns  pointing  over  the  parapet, 
and  the  magazine  at  one  side  where  Major 
Fearing’s  ammunition  was  stored.  A 
grassy  road  leads  up  to  it,  and  the  en- 


trance is  now  peaceful  enough.  We  clam- 
bered up  to  the  wall,  and  sat  looking  down 
at  the  beach  and  the  roads  and  the  sail- 
dotted  harbor  with  great  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  for  the  peace  of  1883.  In 
whaling  days  this  shore  was  a very  active 
one,  but  seems  now  to  be  largely  devoted 
to  pleasure-seekers,  who  come  and  go,  pic- 
nicking  about  the  grounds  of  the  old  fort, 
whence  they  can  look  across  at  New  Bed- 
ford, rising  steeply,  its  shores  crowded 
with  shipping,  its  church  spires  and  tall 
buildings  shining  in  the  sun. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
drove  across  the  long  bridge  and  into 
the  busy,  hilly  streets  of  New  Bedford. 
Through  the  lower  part  of  the  town  its 
shipping  interests  were  many ; every  other 
lounger  in  shop  or  house  doorway  seemed 
to  have  been  born  or  bred  to  a sea-far- 
ing life.  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  French 
types  mingled  freely  with  the  Hibernian 
and  Yankee,  giving  a tone  of  Continental 
life  to  the  New  England  settlement.  But 
away  up  in  the  quieter  streets  this  im- 
pression merged  into  one  wholly  Ameri- 
can. The  fine  dwelling-houses  set  in  the 
quiet  of  their  gardens,  the  stores,  banks, 
and  public  buildings,  all  presented  a pic- 
ture of  thrift  and  comfort  and  solid  do- 
mestic prosperity;  yet  New  Bedford  can 
tell  many  a tale  of  the  past  when  life  was 
anxious  and  unsettled,  in  the  days  when 
it  was  all  known  by  the  more  melodious 
name  of  Acushnet,  when  the  Quaker  col- 
onists settled  there  to  escape  the  newer 
persecutions  of  their  adopted  country.  We 
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wished  that  our  holiday  was  not  so  near 
its  close  as  we  drove  away  and  out  upon 
the  Dartmouth  road,  for  New  Bedford 
would  have  repaid  a longer  stay.  The 
streets  now  so  busily  occupied  with  com- 
merce are  full  of  interesting  landmarks, 
and  in  many  instances  the  old  houses 
have  not  yet  given  way  to  the  new,  while 
there  are  records  of  eventful  and  typical 
periods  of  the  country’s  history  which  be- 
long to  New  Bedford,  and  give  the  town 
a permanent  character  in  the  Massachu- 
setts of  yesterday  and  to-day.  From  New 
Bedford  to  Dartmouth  village  we  drove 
along  a wide  highway  singularly  straight, 
and  white  in  the  afternoon  light.  But  for 
the  gayety  of  the  few  gardens  we  passed 
there  would  have  been  little  color  any- 
where, but  it  was  iti  this  region  that  the 
sunflower  began  to  grow  rampant.  Tall- 
er and  taller  were  the  stalks,  and  bolder 
and  more  given  to  nodding  over  fences 
the  great  deep-hued  blossoms,  until  one 
garden  seemed  in  the  fast-gathering  dusk 
to  have  a strange  mid-air  world  of  color; 
but  the  most  light-hearted,  careless  plant 
down  here  was  the  “ ragged-sailor” ; tall, 
slim,  and  purplish-red,  it  grew  in  rows 
and  clusters  all  along  the  borders  of  poor- 
er gardens,  and  ran  wild  alongsome  parts 
of  the  road.  But  the  sense  of  color  van- 
ished soon,  a soft  twilight  faded  into  that 
sort  of  dusk  which  is  not  darkness,  and 
yet  gives  the  effect  of  a world  of  dimness 
— to  the  woodlands  a strange  feeling  of 
silence,  impenetrable  solitude,  and  densi- 
ty. Ahead  of  us  stretched  a long  white 
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road,  bordered  closely  on  either  side  by 
greens,  and  where  it  rose  and  fell  in  gen- 
tle undulations  as  like  an  Italian  roadway 
as  though  we  were  driving  toward  the 
Adriatic.  Gateways  of  open-work  in  iron 
leading  into  silent  avenues  on  either  side 
carried  on  this  impression,  and  no  sight 
or  sound  disturbed  it,  for  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  Dartmouth  the  last  rays  of 
sunset  had  died  away;  the  cool  twilight 
showed  us  a marshy  stretch  of  water, 
windmills  on  a far-away  shore,  and  level 
lands  stretching  yellowish  and  gray  to 
the  water's  edge,  pollards  rising  in  sharp 
brief  lines,  a reedy  bank  shining  in  one 
last  spot  of  light,  and  when  we  crossed 
the  bridge  and  were  curving  to  the  south- 
west and  Nonquit,  we  felt  strongly  all  the 
charm  of  the  country  we  were  in — the 
country  Swain  Gifford  has  painted  for  us 
so  well  because  lie  knows  its  every  line 
and  variation. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  fog  that 
screened  the  water  slowly  rolled  away,  we 
saw  a wonderful  gleaming,  glowing  coun- 
try, stretches  of  moor  and  meadow  land 
broken  into  by  beltings  of  trees  and  ridges 
green  and  brown  in  spots,  or  lying  golden 
with  the  cassia  plant  like  English  broom 
upon  them.  At  the  water's  edge  there 
were  marshy  bends,  whence  seemed  to 
flow  forth  ripples  of  light  that  reached  on 
to  the  bolder  waters  where  the  sun  gleam- 
ed as  on  a broken  mirror,  and  the  white 
sails  of  boats  went  in  and  out  catching 
sunlight  and  shadow  in  swift  succession. 
But  away  from  this  strong  effect  are  bits 
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that  bring  the  pencils  of  Gifford  and  Sar- 
tain  quickly  to  mind;  old  roadways  with 
orchard  trees,  and  windmills  with  the 
jagged  outlet  of  water,  or  the  cone-shaped 
roofs  of  the  salt-works  rising  against  the 
sky,  and  everywhere  in  form  and  color 
suggesting,  as  nothing  else  upon  our  jour- 
ney had  done,  the  Old  World — Holland, 
perhaps,  or  some  parts  of  France.  A pea- 
sant from  the  Loir-and-Cher  would  have 
“ come”  admirably  in  one  brown  field  we 
passed,  where  the  background  was  of  gray 
sky  and  pale  green  foliage;  and  crossing 
the  stone  bridge  toward  Dartmouth  vil- 
lage there  was  all  the  setting  of  a Dutch 
picture — the  sombre  tones  mingling  with 
vivid  green,  the  broken  lands  with  wind- 
mills active  in  the  distance,  and  the  curve 
of  the  water  with  a boat  all  gray  and 
brown  and  dingy  green  anchored  in  its 
one  strong  spot  of  light. 

We  left  Nonquit — which  is  but  a small 
community,  a settlement  of  cottages  and 
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studios  delightfully  grouped  together— 
and  drove  back  to  Dartmouth  at  an  hour 
when  everything  was  smiling  and  high  in 
key.  The  dahlias  in  an  old  walled  gar- 
den we  had  left  in  dimness  the  night  be- 
fore hung  now  like  red  stains  upon  the 
gray  stones  below.  The  sky  above  was 
daintily  rimmed  and  flecked  with  white, 
and  as  we  turned  into  the  village  street  of 
Dartmouth  a flock  of  birds  went  sweeping 


overhead,  whirring  noisily,  and  seeming 
to  give  farewell  to  the  summer-time  in  ex- 
ultant mood  and  melody.  The  street  is 
irregularly  lined  with  trees;  thei*e  are 
houses  at  intervals,  with  spaces  of  tangled 
gardens  between,  corn  patches,  and  some 
placid  shady  spots.  Only  here  and  there 
a human  figure  came  in  view;  then  it 
moved  so  idly  that  no  animation  seemed 
added  to  the  scene,  and  we  fell  back  in- 
voluntarily to  thinking  of  the  country 
in  its  Indian  days,  when  Nonquit,  King 
Philip's  uncle,  ruled  here.  Our  drive 
that  afternoon  carried  on  such  associa- 
tions, for  we  passed  the  Acushnet  River, 
went  across  Long  Plain — the  wide  and 
level  lands  of  the  Indian — and  round  into 
the  lake  country.  Thence  from  Fairha- 
ven  to  Lakeville  the  country  is  rich  and 
impressive.  The  road,  when  Long  Plain 
is  passed,  leads  you  to  the  lakes — Quitticus 
great  and  little,  Long  Pond,  and  Assawam- 
sett.  They  inclose  all  the  most  famous 
country  of  old  Indian  times  in  that  region, 
and,  with  their  belts  of  forest  land,  lie  so 
silent,  so  sombre,  and  so  grandly,  impress- 
ively alone  that  one  almost  feels  that  the 
spell  of  the  red  man  rests  upon  them  never 
to  be  lifted.  Even  the  little  steamer  that 
ploughs  its  way  from  theNamasket  River 
to  the  lakes  in  summer-time  does  not  take 
away  from  the  silence  and  solemnity  that 
incloses  them.  To  the  right  of  Quitticus 
the  hills  rise  abruptly  and  densely  wood- 
ed, but  the  water’s  edge  is  marked  by  lit- 
tle reedy  brakes  that  lie  pale  green  in  the 
sunlight,  and  seem  only  waiting  for  the  In- 
dian’s light  foot  to  press,  just  as  the  still 
surface  of  the  water  seems  waiting  for  the 
swift  touch  of  his  canoe. 

From  this  “country  of  the  waters”  we 
reached  Middleborough  again  one  even- 
ing about  dusk,  and  the  next  day  set  forth 
for  the  last  portion  of  our  journey.  We 
drove  around  to  the  old  church,  which 
stands  upon  a green,  and  is  somewhat 
heavier  in  form  than  many  buildings  of 
its  time.  It  used  to  be  noted  for  its  many 
windows  and  their  leaded  panes,  but  these 
have  long  since  given  place  to  more  mod- 
ern glass.  Some  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served by  lovers  of  antiquity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  was  shown  to  us  that 
morning. 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  stands  a 
house  which  is  one  of  the  last  links  with 
th  e M iddleborough  of  Re  vol  u tionary  times. 

The  building  is  long  and  low,  and  pre- 
sents an  exterior  of  many  windows,  a tall- 
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chimneyed  wing, and  a general  air  of  faded 
reds  and  yellows  on  tine  shingles.  It  is  a 
comfortable  dwelling-house  now,  but  in 
1775  it  was  an  inn  known  to  every  man 
or  woman  who  rode  from  Boston  to  Mid- 
dleborough,  or  from  Plymouth  to  the  great 
city.  And  from  its  upper  story  was  swung 
the  first  sign-board  which  openly  pro- 
claimed sentiments  of  liberty  and  rebell- 
ion ; and  a daring  thing  it  was  in  those 
days  when  Oliver  was  judge,  and  the 
country  half  full  of  vindictive  Tories.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  present  owner  we  were 
shown  through  the  house,  which  has  been 
preserved  as  nearly  in  its  original  form  as 
possible.  The  parlor  retains  the  wainscot, 
the  great  fire-place,  and,  above  all  for  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  deep-seated  square  win- 
dows, the  tiny  latticed  panes  of  glass.  At 
one  side  runs  a shelf  and  panel  which 
formerly  led  into  the  tap-room  of  the  inn — 
a small  place  where  the  landlord  had  his 
“ain  fireside,”  and  comfortably  talked 
politics  and  had  his  pipe  and  his  glass  with 
a congenial  neighbor.  As  we  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  tap-room  and  looked  at 
the  dark  walls,  we  thought  of  the  brave 


and  enterprising  spirit  of  mine  host,  who 
refused  to  draw  beer  for  any  one  who 
would  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  sign  - board  swung  without.  The 
kitchen  showed  the  ponderous  cross- 
beams of  1690,  when  it  was  built,  with 
Dutch  bricks  and  English  wood-work,  and 
the  fire-place  was  worthy  of  the  Christ- 
mas roasts  it  had  given.  The  front  hall 
and  entrance  looked  like  some  quaint 
picture,  the  slender  - balustered  staircase 
winding  around  and  up toa  low-ceilinged 
hall  and  rooms  in  the  second  story. 

That  sign-board  of  audacious  republic- 
anism has  been  preserved,  and  we  looked 
at  it  with  special  interest,  faded,  cracked, 
and  battered  as  it  is. 

Our  host  showed  us  some  old  pamphlets 
and  papers  which,  as  he  took  them  from  a 
secretary  near  one  of  the  deep  windows, 
seemed  to  have  lain  there  all  their  century 
of  existence.  In  one  of  these  was  a curi- 
ous political  editorial,  which  as  a type  of 
its  kind  is  worth  recalling. 

“Have  you  not,”  it  began,  addressing 
the  government,  “laid  a plan  to  lessen 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  don't  you 
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know  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  lessen 
it  ? And  that  all  the  trade  of  America  as 
it  relates  to  Great  Britain  is  but  a drop  to 
the  ocean.  Now,  sirs,  is  it  kind,  is  it  be- 
nevolent, is  it  pious,  is  it  holy  ? Oh,  Mr. 
President,  try  to  turn  before  it  is  too  late.” 

We  had  heard,  though  vaguely,  that 
some  Indians,  remnants  of  an  old  tribe, 
had  journeyed  to  Middleborougli  to  work 
up  a claim  for  land  they  had  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  our  way  to  Bridgewater 
we  came  suddenly  upon  their  tents.  We 
left  the  phaeton  and  went  into  the  pine 
grove,  feeling  a little  doubtful  of  our.  re- 
ception. Three  women  were  at  work  in  the 
only  tent  which  was  occupied.  Of  these, 
one  was  an  aged,  hideously  ugly  creature, 
whose  shrivelled  face  and  long  arms  and 
brown  hands  were  visible  out  of  a mass  of 
coarse  red  and  gray  wrappings.  At  her 
side  was  a younger  woman  busily  plait- 
ing straw.  But  the  third,  whom  we  noticed 
last,  because  she  was  half  concealed  be- 
hind a piece  of  furniture,  was,  when  she 
rose,  the  most  impressive  savage  figure 
one  could  imagine.  Whatever  grace  or 
beauty  belongs  to  the  Indian  type  this 
woman  possessed,  with  a luxury  of  form 
and  color,  a dignity  of  bearing,  a defiance 
of  manner,  not  marred  by  the  sullen  ness 
with  which  she  greeted  us.  As  soon  as 
we  spoke  she  flung  herself  down  upon  a 
loose  heap  of  skins,  evidently  willing  to 
talk,  but  determined  to  do  so  in  a comfort- 
able position.  The  splendid  physique  of 
the  woman  was  more  apparent  as  she  rest- 
ed there  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  com- 
pletely indolent  grace,  her  strong  dark 
arms  and  hands  clasped  above  her  head, 


the  curve  of  her  swarthy  cheek,  the  sul- 
len fire  of  her  eyes,  showing  to  perfect  ad- 
vantage as  she  indifferently  answered  our 
questions.  She  it  was,  we  learned  after- 
ward, who  had  organized  the  movement, 
and  indeed  she  looked  quite  capable  of 
any  persistent  and  relentless  enterprise. 
Had  they  come  from  far?  we  questioned. 
Oh  yes,  a long  distance;  but  when  this 
was  said  we  had  to  revive  the  conversa- 
tion, the  magnificent  young  Indian  at  our 
feet  apparently  taking  not  the  smallest  in- 
terest in  our  presence  or  enlightenment. 
By  dint,  however,  of  some  purchases  we 
warmed  her  into  some  animation,  and 
learned  that  they  meant  to  stay  there  un- 
til they  had  accomplished  something  with 
their  claim.  While  she  talked  she  looked 
at  us  from  under  her  half-veiled  eyelids 
with  a curious  kind  of  contempt,  as  though 
she  felt  our  race  entirely  inferior  to  her 
own,  and  I am  not  sure  but  that  as  we 
drove  away  a sense  of  her  superiority  did 
not  impress  us  more  than  anything  else. 
We  talked  of  it  afterward  as  a curious  and 
fitting  ending  to  our  journey. 

The  lights  of  Bridgewater  in  the  dis- 
tance seemed  to  us  almost  as  though  they 
might  have  been  from  the  lamps  of  Pil- 
grim days.  Again  we  were  driving  past 
the  hill  of  Wanacoto;  again  across  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  early  settlers.  All  our 
journeying  might  have  seemed  a dream 
but  for  the  sudden  sense  of  familiarity 
with  which  our  horse  turned  her  head  to- 
ward the  gateway  which  led  to  home,  to 
the  studio  in  the  garden,  to  the  long  white 
house  with  its  many  windows  alight,  and 
the  hospitable  door  thrown  widely  open. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


THE  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a 
building,  an  association,  an  exchange 
of  securities  for  currency  or  its  represent- 
atives. Ordinarily  speaking,  it  signifies 
the  body  of  men  by  whom  the  change  of 
securities  for  valuable  considerations  is 
Vol.  LXXI.— No.  426.-57 
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effected  in  an  edifice  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. This  edifice  occupies  a portion  of 
the  space  between  Broad  and  New  streets, 
has  a frontage  of  65  feet  on  the  first  and 
of  158  on  the  second  thoroughfare,  and 
has  also  an  entrance  on  Wall  Street.  It 
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is  a solid  and  unpre- 
tentious but  imposing’ 
structure,  designed  by 
James  Renwick,  the 
architect  of  Grace 
Church  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathe- 
dral. Improved  ar- 
rangements that  will 
give  an  additional  six- 
sevenths  to  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange — now 
53  by  140  in  size — have 
been  projected  by  the 
Governing  Commit- 
tee. and  will  doubtless 
be  effected.  The  legal 
title  to  all  the  real  es- 
tate owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  association 
known  as  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 
is  vested  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 
Building  Company,  of 
which  Donald  Mackay 
is  president.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  is  over 
$1,800,000,  and  the 
amount  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  Commit 
tee  of  Arrangements 
for  its  preservation 
and  for  the  salaries  of 
the  different  individ- 
uals employed  therein 
ranges  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000. 

Strangers  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  ground- 
floor  except  by  court- 
esy. Entering  from 
Wall  Street,  the  Board 
Room,  with  its  Babel 
of  voices,  is  on  the 
right,  or  New  Street 
side.  On  the  left,  or 
Broad  Street  side,  is 
the  Long  Room,  de- 
voted to  telegraphic 
apparatus  and  sub- 
scribers who  pay  $100 
per  annum  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it. 
A door  through  the 
partition  affords  di- 
rect ingress  to  the  par- 
lor sacred  to  brokers, 
who  therein  indulge 
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also  have  their  places  on  the  right  of  the 
chairman’s  rostrum.  Mining  stocks  are 
sold  at  the  north  end  of  the  room.  On 
the  New -Street  side  are  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Minnesota  and  St.  Louis,  Alton  and 
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Terre  Haute,  Rome  and  Watertown,  Erie 
Second  Consols,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  Rock  Island,  Pacific  Mail, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Missouri  Pacific, 
Ohio  Central,  sundry  Southern  roads,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and 
the  Michigan  Central.  The  names  and 
figures  of  all  these  stocks  indicate  the  vital 
relation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  com- 
merce and  development  of  the  country. 

A bulletin-board  apprises  the  brokers 
that  certain  of  their  number  have  been 
allowed  extended  time  in  which  to  settle 
with  their  creditors,  and  who  are  pro- 
posed for  re-admission  or  election  to  the 
board.  Two  annunciators  also  attract  no- 
tice. These  instruments  are  covered  with 
numbered  knobs,  one  of  them  running 
from  1 to  340.  A member  is  wanted  out- 
side; but  no  voice  is  strong  enough  to  out- 
screech  that  Indian  hubbub  of  bids  and 
offers.  The  messenger  whistles  through 
a tube  to  the  boy  behind  the  annunciator; 
he  replies,  “Well?”  and  receives  the  or- 
der, “Put  up  24” — the  number  of  the  bro- 
ker wanted;  24  is  put  up;  by  pulling  the 
knob  bearing  that  number  it  instantly 
appears  under  the  raised  section  of  a tes- 
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sellated  arrangement  in  front  of  a gallery 
— of  which  there  are  two — allotted  to  spec- 
tators. The  eye  of  the  broker  catches  the 
silent  announcement,  which  is  discontin- 
ued when  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

On  the  New  Street  side  is  a corridor, 
railed  off  from  the  Board  Room,  accessible 
to  subscribers  at  $100  per  annum,  clerks 
and  messengers,  and  permitting  direct 
contact  of  client  with  agent.  Three  chan- 
deliers, filled  with  198  electric  lamps,  dif- 
fuse clear,  soft,  and  abundant  light  when 
needed.  The  arrangements  for  heating 
and  cooling  the  room  are  no  less  admira- 
ble. The  ventilating  apparatus  is  as  ef- 
fective as  it  is  necessary,  and  cost  $30,000. 
Not  only  does  it  supply  pure  air,  but  per- 
fumes it  at  the  same  time.  “ What  bou- 
quet have  you  this  morning,  doctor  ?”  is 
not  an  uncommon  inquiry  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Washington  and  also  New  York 
time  is  kept  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Punc- 
tually at  10  a.m.  the  gong  strikes  for  the 
opening  of  business,  at  2.15  P.M.  for  deliv- 
eries, and  at  3 p.m.  for  the  cessation  of 
traffic. 

In  the  second  story  is  the  office  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Stock  List,  the  Bond 
Room,  where  railroad  bonds  and  bank 
stocks  are  bought  and  sold,  the  office  of 
the  President  and  that  of  the  Secretary, 
and  last,  not  least  in  attractiveness  to 
strangers,  the  galleries,  from  which  may 
be  witnessed  scenes  compared  with  which 
street  fights  are  nothing  in  point  of  ear- 
nestness and  interest.  In  the  third  story 
are  the  rooms  of  the  several  committees, 
the  assistant  secretary,  the  stenographer, 
and  the  Glee  Club.  Mammon  has  some 
music  in  him.  The  sixteen  (more  or  less) 
members  of  the  club  voice  it  in  excellent 
style.  Their  annual  concerts  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  are  fashionably  and  largely  at- 
tended,and  are  sometimes  repeated.  Truth 
compels  the  statement  that  they  engage 
the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  assistance. 
Still,  on  organ  and  piano  they  are  ama- 
teur experts. 

The  vaults  under  the  building  are 
among  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and 
contain  1032  safes  for  securities.  Citizens 
not  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
hire  about  400  of  them.  There  are  also 
rooms  for  messengers  and  members,  with 
lavatories,  closets,  and  other  conveniences 
on  the  same  floor. 

Such  are  the  present  quarters  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  They  are 
in  startling  contrast  with  those  of  the 
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twenty-four  brokers  who  met  under  a but- 
tonwood-tree  in  front  of  what  is  now  No. 
60  Wall  Street  in  1792,  and  there  created 
what  has  grown  into  the  present  organi- 
zation. Their  association  was  as  crude  as 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Business 
was  chiefly  done  at  the  Tontine  Coffee- 
house, a favorite  resort  for  merchants,  at 
the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets. 
The  commercial  revival  following  the  war 
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of  1812-15  made  better  organization  an 
urgent  need.  The  character  and  impor- 
tance of  current  transactions  called  for  a 
precise  and  binding  system.  In  1817  the 
New  York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  was 
constituted  after  the  model  of  that  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  its  meetings  were  held,  after 
1820,  in  the  office  of  Samuel  J.  Beebe,  47 
Wall  Street,  next  in  a room  in  the  rear 
of  Leonard  Bleecker’s,  and  subsequently 
in  the  domicile  of  the  old  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  In  May,  1817,  it  removed  to 
an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants1  Ex- 
change, on  Wall  and  William  streets. 
Thence  it  was  ousted  by  the  great  fire  of 
1835,  and  for  some  years  afterward  held 
its  sessions  in  a hall  in  Jauncey  Court. 
In  1842  it  returned  to  a hall  in  the  new 
Merchants1  Exchange,  now  the  Custom- 
house. The  board  was  then  a close  cor- 
poration, but  an  eminently  honorable  one, 
and  decidedly  averse  to  any  publication 
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of  its  doings.  The  Open  Board  of  Bro- 
kers, gotten  up  in  the  rotunda,  in  or  about 
1837,  tried  to  force  themselves  into  the  as- 
sociation, and,  failing  in  that,  cut  away 
the  beams  and  dug  out  the  bricks  of  the 
regular  Board  Room,  in  order  to  insert 
their  heads  and  learn  what  was  being 
done.  In  1853  the  board  removed  to 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Beaver 
Street,  and  from  thence  into  Dan  Lord's 
building,  on  Beaver,  above  William,  near 
Exchange  Place,  where  it  was  located  in 
the  panic  of  1857,  and  also  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  rebellion. 

In  1863,  a second  Open  Board  of  Bro- 
kers, the  first  being  defunct,  was  establish- 
ed in  a dismal  William  Street  basement, 
denominated  the  4 4 Coal  Hole.”  This  soon 
had  several  hundred  members,  and  did  an 
immense  business.  Thence  it  passed  into 
a fine  hall  on  Broad  Street — within  one 
door  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  had 
fixed  its  quarters  in  the  edifice  now  occu- 
pied, and  which  was  built  for  its  use  in 
December,  1865— and  by  1869  had  acquired 
fully  one -half  the  speculative  business 
done  on  44  the  street.”  Warfare  between 
the  old  and  the  new  was  annoying  to  both. 
Negotiation  followed,  and  ended  in  con- 
solidation. The  government  department 
of  the  old  board  was  absorbed  at  the  same 
time.  Since  then  all  have  enjoyed  equal 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  same  struc- 
ture. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are  sui  generis . In  number 
they  are  eleven  hundred.  This  limit  was 
reached  in  November,  1879.  They  consti- 
tute an  association,  not  a legalized  corpo- 
ration. In  1871  a perfect  charter  was 
drawn  up  by  business  men  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Tweed 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  legislative 
power.  Thinking  that  the  application 
presented  an  opportunity  for  making 
money,  he  caused  false  names  to  be  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  true,  had  it  passed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature,  and  signed  by 
the  Governor.  A hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  thereabouts,  was  asked  for  this 
superserviceable  meddling,  but  both  de- 
mand and  charter  were  rejected  by  the  in- 
dignant members. 

The  twenty-four  brokers  who  signed  an 
agreement  not  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  for  less 
than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  commis- 
sion, and  to  prefer  each  other  in  negotia- 
tions, increased  in  number  slowly.  Only 
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twenty- five  adopted  the  constitution  of 
1817.  Among  the  thirty-nine  who  had 
signed  it  in  revised  form  in  1821  were 
Nathaniel  Prime,  Leonard  Bleecker,  and 
other  experienced  bankers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Exquisitely  sensitive  in  mat- 
ters of  honor,  scrupulous  in  regard  for 
right,  dignified  and  urbane  in  manners, 
they  were  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence 
and  regard.  J.  L.  Joseph,  whose  firm  was 


the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds,  joined  them 
in  1824,  and  the  celebrated  Jacob  Little  in 
1825.  Large  accessions  were  received  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  at  the  consolidation  of 
the  boards  in  1869,  and  again  in  1879,  when 
the  present  maximum  was  attained. 

The  form  of  government  under  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  acted  for  many  years 
was  that  of  pure  democracy.  Consolida- 
tion with  the  “government  department” 
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oil  May  1,  1869,  and  with  the  “Open 
. Board  of  Stock-Brokers'’  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  brought  with  it  the  adoption 
of  a republican  constitution,  by  which  the 
government  is  vested  in  a committee  of 
forty — divided  into  four  classes,  of  which 
one  goes  out  of  power  every  year — and  in 
its  President  and  Treasurer.  These  con- 
stitute the  Governing  Committee,  and, 
with  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 
are  the  officers  of  the  Exchange.  The 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Chair- 
man, and  Vice-Chairman  are  annually 
elected  by  ballot  of  all  the  members  pre- 
sent and  voting,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May.  The  Governing  Committee  chooses 
the  Vice  President,  and  also  appoints  the 
Roll-Keeper.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  elec- 
tion, either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  the  Gov- 


erning Committee.  Ad- 
ministrative and  judicial 
powers  are  intrusted  to  the 
latter,  whose  decision  in  all 
cases  is  final. 

The  President  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, elected  in  May, 
1884,  and  unanimously  re- 
elected in  1885,  is  J.  Eel- 
ward  Simmons,  a gentle- 
man of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, of  established  rep- 
utation, solid  attainments, 
and  enviable  popularity. 
James  Mitchell,  the  Chair- 
man since  the  consolida- 
tion in  1869 ; Alexander 
Henriques,  the  Vice-Chair- 
man since  1880;  D.C.Hays, 
the  Treasurer  since  1866; 
Commodore  James  D. 
Smith,  the  Vice-President; 
and  George  W. Ely,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  from  1874, 
and  Secretary  since  1883 — 
all  possess  the  same  charac- 
teristics.  The  services  of 
the  President  are  gratui- 
tous, although  their  im- 
portance is  such  as  to  re- 
quire his  constant  care  and 
attention. 

The  President  sees  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  regulations,  cares  for 
the  general  interests  of  the 
Exchange,  presides  over  it 
when  lie  chooses,  and  is  a 
member  and  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Governing  Committee.  In 
his  absence  the  Vice-President  assumes  the 
same  power  and  functions.  The  Chairman 
presides  over  the  board  when  assembled  for 
business,  calls  the  stocks  and  bonds  as  they 
are  printed  on  the  list,  maintains  order,  and 
en  forces  the  rules.  In  his  absence  the  Vice- 
Chairman  discharges  these  duties.  Nei- 
ther, while  presiding,  can  operate  in  stocks. 
The  Secretary  has  charge  of  the  books, 
papers,  and  correspondence  of*  the  Ex- 
change, keeps  record  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  different  transfer  books  for 
dividends,  elections,  etc.,  of  the  various 
corporations  in  which  it  is  interested,  and 
posts  the  amount  and  date  of  such  divi- 
dends upon  the  bulletin-board.  The  Roll- 
Keeper  preserves  a list  of  the  members, 
and  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  them.  He 
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also  collects  the  latter,  and  reports  semi- 
annually to  the  Exchange. 

Applications  for  membership  are  pub- 
licly announced,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  member  nominating,  and  the  name 
of  the  member  seconding  the  applicant. 
The  nominators  are  asked  in  committee 
if  they  recommend  the  applicant — whom 
they  must  have  known  for  twelve  months 
— in  all  respects,  and  if  they  would  accept 
his  uncertified  check  for  $20,000.  The 
latter  query  is  crucial.  The  nominee  is 
requested  to  state  his  age,  whether  he  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  what  his  busi- 
ness has  been,  whether  he  ever  failed  in 
business;  if  so,  the  cause  of  his  failure, 
amount  of  indebtedness,  and  nature  of 
settlement.  He  must  also  produce  the 
release  from  his  creditors.  He  is  asked,  if 
indebted,  what  judgments  have  been  giv- 
en against  him;  if  not  in  debt,  whether 
he  pays  for  the  membership  and  the  ac- 
companying initiation  fee  with  his  own 
means  ; whether  his  health  be  and  has 
been  uniformly  good;  whether  his  life  be 
insured,  and  if  not,  for  what  reason ; what 
kind  of  business  he  purposes  to  do;  alone 
or  in  partnership.  A copy  of  his  state- 
ment is  forwarded  to  him,  and  is  read  and 
certified  by  him  as  correct.  Any  willful 
misstatement  upon  a material  point  sub- 
jects him  to  lasting  ineligibility  for  ad- 
mission, or  to  deprivation  of  membership, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Not  less  than  eight 


hundred  admitted  men  have  been  thus 
questioned  by  A.  M.  Cahoone,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  “The 
best  policy  is  honesty,”  is  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Finan- 
cial morality  satisfies  its  requirements. 
Further  than  that  is  beyond  its  chosen 
province. 

An  elected  member  must  sign  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  pledge  himself  to 
abide  by  the  same,  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  $20,000,  or,  if  admitted  by  transfer,  of 
$1000  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  mem- 
bership. All  new  members  are  now  ad- 
mitted through  transfer.  In  1792  no  in- 
itiation fee  was  demanded;  in  1823,  only 
$25;  in  1827,  $100;  in  1833,  $150;  in  1842, 
$350;  in  1862,  $3000,  and  for  clerks,  $1500. 
Thence  it  rose  in  1866  to  $10,000,  at  which 
figure  it  stood  until  1879,  when  it  was 
raised  to  $20,000.  There  is  little  hazard 
in  predicting  a future  rise  to  $100,000. 
Even  at  that  figure  it  would  be  little  if 
any  higher  than  such  a privilege  has  cost 
at  the  Paris  Bourse.  It  ought  to  imply 
corresponding  guarantee  of  the  capital 
and  character  of  the  broker.  The  semi- 
annual dues  amount  to  $25.  Ten  dollars 
for  the  Gratuity  Fund  are  charged  to  the 
account  of  each  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
members.  Fines  also  are  charged  in  the 
half-yearly  bills,  and  are  levied  on  the 
exuberant  and  indiscreet  at  the  rate  of 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  ten  dollars,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  presiding  officer,  for 
such  offenses  as  knocking  off  hats,  throw- 
ing paper  wads,  standing  on  chairs,  smok- 
ing in  the  halls  (five  dollars),  indecorous 
language,  interrupting  the  presiding  offi- 
cer while  calling  stocks,  or  calling  up  a 
stock  not  on  the  regular  list.  The  reve- 
nue from  fines  is  quite  large.  Some  New 
York  stock-brokers  compensate  themselves 
for  strict  legality  in  one  direction  by 
breaking  minor  rules  in  others. 

A single  membership  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  sold  as  high  as  $32,500.  At 
an  average  of  $30,000  the  whole  number 
of  memberships  is  worth  $33,000,000. 
Some  of  the  brokers  are  very  rich ; others 
comparatively  poor.  Estimating  the  aver- 
age capital  at  $100,000,  and  multiplying 
this  by  1100,  we  have  $110,000,000,  which, 
added  to  the  value  of  the  memberships, 
gives  $143,000,000  as  the  capital  invested 
by  the  members. 

Generally  speaking,  brokers  are  of  three 
classes.  The  first  does  a regular  commis- 
sion business;  never  speculates,  except  on 
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occasions,  and  succeeds  best.  The  second  posed  of  traders  in  particular  stocks,  by 
are  the  scalpers,  who  buy  and  sell  in  the  whose  rise  and  fall  they  strive  to  enrich 
hope  of  making  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  themselves,  in  some  instances  closing  con- 
of  one  per  cent,  profit.  These  are  the  phys-  tracts  every  day.  One  trader  in  North  - 
iognomists  of  the  institution.  Reading  west  for  sixteen  years  is  said  to  have  ac- 
the  faces  of  associates  who  have  large  or-  cumulated  a handsome  fortune.  The  ideal 
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ders,  they  buy  with  the  intention  of  sell- 
ing to  them  at  a rise.  The  scalpers  are 
busiest  when  there  are  more  brokers  than 
business.  Too  smart  to  live,  they  usually 
die  of  pecuniary  atrophy.  The  guerrillas 
are  a sub-class  of  the  scalpers,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  by  making  specialty  of  dealing 
in  inactive  stocks  have  formerly  fixed  the 
unsavory  appellations  of  44  Hell’s  Kitchen” 
and  “Robbers’  Roost”  upon  certain  locali- 
ties of  the  floor.  The  third  class  is  com- 
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broker  is  cool,  imperturbable,  unreadable, 
knowing  or  accurately  guessing  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  operators,  able  to  buy 
the  most  stock  with  the  least  fluctuation, 
covering  his  tracks  in  the  execution  of  a 
large  order  by  purchasing  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  by  shrewd  selling  at  the  same 
time.  Washington  E.  Connor,  partner 
and  broker  of  Jay  Gould,  does  presuma- 
bly the  largest  brokerage  business  in  the 
Exchange. 
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The  compensation  paid  to  commission 
brokers  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase 
and  upon  the  sale  of  all  securities  other 
than  government  bonds,  estimated  at  par 
value,  when  made  for  a party  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Exchange.  No  business 
can  be  done  for  less  than  this  rate  to  non- 
members. The  minimum  rate  charged  to 
members  is  one-thirty  ^second  of  one  per 
cent.,  except  where  one  member  merely 
buys  or  sells  for  another  (giving  up  his 
principal  on  the  day  of  the  transaction), 
and  does  not  receive  or  deliver  the  stock, 
in  which  case  the  rate  must  not  be  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.  The  commis- 
sion on  mining  stocks  selling  in  the  mar- 
ket at  85  per  share  or  less  is  $3  12^  per 
100  shares ; if  at  more  than  $5  and  not  over 
810  per  share,  $0  25;  if  more  than  810  per 
share,  812  50.  To  members  of  the  Ex- 
change the  minimum  commission  charged 
is  $2  per  100  shares.  Contracts  for  a long- 
er period  than  three  days  carry  six  per 
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cent,  interest.  Any  violation,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  these  laws— even  the  offering 
to  do  business  at  less  than  these  rates — is 
punishable  by  expulsion  from  the  Ex- 
change, and  sale  forthwith  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  of  the  membership  of 
the  offender.  The  commission  broker  who 
carries  stock  for  his  customer  and  furnish- 


es most  of  the  money  occasionally  charges 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  or  825  per  100 
shares.  Ten  bonds,  at  par  of  81000  each, 
are  reckoned  equivalent  to  100  shares,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  commissions. 

What  compensation  will  these  rates 
afford  to  brokers  ? For  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1881,  the  transactions  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  computed  to  have 
amounted  to  812,816,246,600.  Checks  for 
this  enormous  amount  were  drawn  and 
paid.  The  commissions  thereon  at  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  $32,040,- 
616;  which,  divided  equally  among  1100 
brokers,  would  give  to  each  the  snug  little 
sum  of  $29,127.  This,  as  related  to  the  cost 
of  his  seat,  is  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the 
Israelite's  “shent  per  sheut.”  Not  all 
the  brokers  receive  this  remuneration; 
some  receive  five  or  six  times  as  much. 
Profit  is  proportioned  to  size  of  sales  and 
purchases.  It  is  impossible,  without  pos- 
session of  an  abstract  of  each  broker's 
business,  to  accurately  estimate  the  amount 
of  fictitious  sales,  or  sales  on  “margins/’ 
as  compared  with  sales  to  bona  fide  in- 
vestors. It  can  not,  we  judge,  be  less,  and 
is  probably  much  more,  than  one-half  of 
the  whole. 

Brokers  may  be  either  principals  or 
agents,  or  both.  Not  all  the  great  opera- 
tors, such  as  A.  W.  Morse,  Jacob  Little, 
John  Tobin,  L.  and  A.  G.  Jerome,  Daniel 
Drew,  W.  S.  Woodward,  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt, JamesFisk,  Jun.,W.  Belden,  H.  M. 
Smith,  D.  P.  Morgan.  D.  O.  Mills,  C.  F. 
Woerishoffer,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Jay 
Gould,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  James  Keene,  and 
Russell  Sage,  have  been  members  of  the 
Exchange.  The  last-named,  as  also  C.  F. 
Woerishoffer  and  others,  are  distinguished 
illustrations  of  the  tradingand  commission 
broker  combined  in  one.  Examples  are 
not  uncommon  of  operators,  even  of  bro- 
kers, selling  “short”  the  stocks  in  which 
they  are  interested  as  directors.  The  Van- 
derbilts are  reputedly  as  free  from  this  vice 
as  any  of  the  money  magnates  in  the  street. 
One  of  the  most  popular  brokers  and  large 
operators — bull  or  bear  as  an  excellent 
judgment  may  dictate — is  C.  J.  Osborne. 

Stock  brokers  have  a dialect  of  their  own 
that  is  caviare  to  the  crowd.  Like  the 
trade-marks  and  44  shop”  terms  of  mer- 
chants, it  must  be  explained  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  multitude.  It  is  pithy,  pun- 
gent, scintillating,  and  sometimes  rank. 
It  precisely  characterizes  every  variation 
and  aspect  of  the  market.  A broker  or 
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operator  is  “ long  of  stocks”  when  44  carry- 
ing7’ or  holding  them  for  a rise;  “ loads’’ 
himself  by  buying  heavily,  perhaps  in 
“blocks”  composed  of  any  number  of 
shares — say  5000  or  10,000 — bought  in  a 


the  price  from  declining;  “milks  the 
street”  when  he  holds  certain  stocks  so 
skillfully  that  he  raises  or  depresses  prices 
at  pleasure,  and  thus  absorbs  some  of  the 
accessible  cash  in  the  street;  buys  when  the 
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lump,  and  is  therefore  a “bull,”  whose 
natural  action  is  to  lower  his  horns  and 
give  things  a hoist.  He  “forces  quota- 
tions” when  he  wishes  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  a stock ; 4 4 balloons”  it  to  a height  above 
its  intrinsic  value  by  imaginative  stories, 
fictitious  sales,  and  kindred  methods; 
takes  44  a flier,”  or  small  side  venture,  that 
does  not  employ  his  entire  capital ; “ flies 
kites”  when  he  expands  his  credit  beyond 
judicious  bounds;  “holds  the  market” 
when  he  buys  sufficient  stock  to  prevent 


44 market  is  sick”  from  over-speculation: 
keenly  examines  “points” — theories  or 
facts — on  which  to  base  speculation  ; “un- 
loads” when  he  sells  what  has  been  car- 
ried for  some  time;  has  a “swimming 
market”  when  all  is  buoyant;  “spills 
stock”  when  he  throws  great  quantities 
upon  the  market,  either  from  necessity  or 
to  “break,”  i.  e.,  lower,  the  price.  He 
“saddles  the  market”  by  foisting  a certain 
stock  upon  it,  and  is  “out  of”  any  stock 
when  he  has  sold  what  he  held  of  it. 
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Brokers  and  operators  are  “bears’’ 
when  they  have  sold  stock,  and  particu- 
larly stock  that  they  did  not  own,  con- 
tracting* to  deliver  it  at  some  future  time. 
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They  are  then  4 4 short  of  the  market.  ” The 
disposition  of  the  hear  is  to  pull  things 
down.  The  Wall  Street  bear  is  often 
found  44  gunning  a stock”  by  putting  forth 
all  his  strength  and  craft  to  break  down 
the  price,  and  especially  when  aware  that 
a certain  house  is  heavily  loaded  and  can 
not  resist  his  attack.  He  “buys  in”  by 
purchasing  stock  to  meet  a “short”  con- 
tract, or  to  return  borrowed  stock;  “cov- 
ers,” or  “covers  his  shorts,”  by  buying 
stock  to  fulfill  his  contract  on  the  day  of 
delivery.  This  is  a self-protective  mea- 
sure, and  is  called  44  covering  short  sales.” 
A “drop”  in  the  price  of  a stock  is  to  a 
bear  the  next  best  thing  to  a “break.” 
He  rejoices  in  an  “off”  market  when 
prices  fall.  He  “sells  out”  a man  by 
forcing  down  the  price  of  a stock  that  the 
person  is  carrying  so  low  that  he  is  obliged 
to  let  it  go,  and  perhaps  to  fail.  He  groans 
lustily  when  the  bulls  get  a “ twist  on  the 
shorts”  , by  artificially  raising  prices,  and 
“squeezing,”  or  compelling  the  bears  to 
settle  at  ruinous  rates.  Neither  44  bull” 
nor  “bear”  is  an  altogether  safe  “critter.” 
The  latter,  however,  is  reputed  to  be  about 
four  times  as  mischievous  as  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  be  rudely  sells  another  man’s 


property,  whereas  the  bull  contents  him- 
self with  carrying  his  own. 

The  bear  occasionally  finds  himself  in 
a “corner,”  where  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
the  stock  of  which  he  is 44 short,” and  which 
he  must  deliver  at  a specified  time.  He 
growls  and  begs,  but  must  pay  what  the 
holders  of  his  contracts  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept. Some  relief  is  afforded  by  a “let 
up,”  or  the  withdrawal  from  the  market 
of  the  “ clique,”  or  “ pool,”  or  combination 
of  operators  that  cornered  him.  A 4 4 squeal 
in  the  pool”  is  the  revelation  of  its  secrets 
by  one  of  its  members,  and  a 44  leak  in  the 
pool”  is  when  one  of  the  parties  sells  out 
his  interest  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
others.  Either  form  of  defection  yields 
some  mitigation  to  the  bear's  sufferings. 
Very  popular  among  the  members  of  this 
special  zoological  class  is  the  most  exten- 
sive operator  of  their  number — one  whose 
strength  of  character  defies  opposition — 
A.  Cammack. 

Brokers  demand  44  ten  up,”  or  a deposit 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  selling  value  of 
the  stock,  in  order  to  insure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  contracts.  A “wash”  — one 
hand  washing  the  other — is  an  arrange- 
ment between  brokers  whereby  one  ficti- 
tiously buys  what  the  other  fictitiously 
sells  of  a certain  stock,  to  keep  up  or  ad- 
vance the  price,  and  thus  to  lay  a foun- 
dation for  real  sales.  “To  wipe  out  an 
operator”  is  to  confuse  and  overreach  him 
so  that  he  utterly  fails.  Sometimes  the 
broker  or  operator  is  caught  by  “traps,”  or 
worthless  securities.  In  that  event  he  runs 
the  risk  of  classification  as  a “gosling,” 
or  a “lame  duck,”  who  can  not  meet  his 
engagements,  or  a 44  dead  duck,”  who  is 
absolutely  bankrupt.  He  may  even  de- 
generate into  a 44 gutter  snipe,”  or  “curb- 
stone” broker,  who  belongs  to  no  regular 
organization,  has  no  office  where  compar- 
isons may  be  made  and  notices  served  (as 
all  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  must 
have),  does  business  mainly  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  is  supremely  happy  in  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  Subscribers’  Room  or 
corridor  when  he  can  raise  shekels  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  them.  Quoting  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Board  Room  : “ The  gutter 
snipe  carries  his  office  in  his  hat.  Where 
one  buys  of  another  in  New  Street,  and  the 
market  goes  up,  the  buyer  is  on  hand  im- 
mediately after  breakfast, but  the  seller  and 
his  office  are  absent,  and  wikey  icersa." 
These  last  words  are  our  old  friends  vice 
versa  in  guise  of  Romaic  pronunciation. 
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Brokers  are  nothing  if  not  classical — ex- 
tremely so. 

The  technology  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  too  large  for  full  quotation.  “Conver- 
sions” are  the  exchanges  of  bonds  for 
equivalent  shares  of  stock,  such  bonds  be- 
ing called  “convertibles.”  “Collaterals” 
are  securities  of  any  kind  pledged  for  bor- 
rowed money.  Pledging  them  is  termed 


to  the  Governors.  “Differences”  are 
money  balances  paid  where  stock  is  not 
transferred — which  seldom  happens.  To 
lend  “flat”  means  without  interest.  To 
“water”  stock  is  to  increase  its  quantity 
and  impair  its  quality.  To  “ pass  a divi- 
dend” is  not  to  pay  it.  There  are  other 
slang  phrases  used  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  stock  privileges,  which  is  not 


RUSSELL  SAGE. 


“hypothecation.”  A “good  delivery”  is 
of  certificates  of  stock  or  bonds  legally  is- 
sued, bearing  satisfactory  power  of  attor- 
ney on  the  back  or  appended,  and  trans- 
ferred agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Ex- 
change. A “bad  delivery”  is  the  oppo- 
site, and  involves  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Committee  on  Securities,  and  thence 


“ recognized”  by  or  done  publicly  at  the 
Exchange.  Privileges  to  receive  or  to  de- 
liver securities  are  bought  and  sold  outside 
the  institution.  Russell  Sage  is  the  king 
operator  in  these  peculiar  transactions. 
Stock  privileges  are  “puts”  and  “calls,” 
or  combinations  of  both.  A “put”  is  the 
privilege  of  putting  or  selling  to  the  one 
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who  sells  it  a certain  quantity  of  a speci- 
fied stock  at  a designated  price  within  a 
fixed  time.  A “call”  is  the  privilege  of 
calling  for  or  buying  a certain  stock  at  a 
specified  price  within  a given  time.  The 
seller  of  the  put  must  be  ready  to  buy, 
and  of  the  call  to  sell,  whenever  called 
upon.  A “straddle”  is  the  option  of  ei- 
ther buying  or  selling;  it  combines  the 
put  and  call  in  one,  and  differs  from  the 
“spread’’  in  that  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  purchase  is  filled  into  the  latter, 
while  in  the  “straddle”  the  price  may 
vary  from  that  of  the  market,  by  agree- 
ment or  otherwise.  The  cost  of  stock  privi- 
leges varies  with  the  length  of  time  they 
have  to  run,  the  difference  between  the 
prices  named  in  them  from  those  current 
on  the  day  the  privileges  are  sold,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  market,  and  other  conditions, 
and  is  from  one  percent,  to  three  percent, 
of  the  amount  involved.  Experts  affirm 
that  they  have  a duplex  character — that 
of  policies  of  insurance  and  that  of  tickets 
in  a lottery.  In  exceptional  cases  only 
are  they  means  of  profit  to  any  but  those 
who  issue  them.  Even  the  latter— with 
the  exception  of  the  shrewd  operator  now 
so  conspicuous  in  the  business,  and  possi- 
bly not  even  of  him — are  likely  to  come  to 
grief,  as  the  large  majority  of  their  prede- 
cessors have  done.  The  gain  of  the  holder 
is  dependent,  first,  on  favorable  turns  in 
the  market,  and  next,  on  his  ability  and 
promptness  in  utilizing  them.  Keen  in- 
tellect, prevision,  nerve,  watchfulness, 
and  tigerish  spring  at  opportunity  must 
unite  to  prevent  the  loss  of  what  is  invest- 
ed in  them.  “Don’t,”  is  the  best  advice 
to  those  who  seek  advice  about  fooling 
with  them. 

The  activities  of  stock  - brokerage  in- 
volve exhaustive  drain  of  vital  energy. 
The  nervous  force  necessarily  expended 
in  rapid  reasoning  and  quick  decision  is 
often  directed  into  other  channels  to  re- 
lieve the  overtasked  brain.  The  younger 
section  of  the  broker  tribe  indulges  in  an 
annual  regatta  of  its  rowing  association, 
in  base-ball  contests  with  the  callow  ath- 
letes of  popular  colleges,  or  in  friendly 
struggles  among  themselves,  in  which  the 
“Good  Boys”  are  pitted  against  the  “ Bad 
Boys,”  in  go-as-you-please  pedestrian 
matches  in  the  Central  Park,  in  Bacchic 
dances  to  the  entrancing  music  of  Italian 
organ-grinders,  in  tremendous  attempts  at 
Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  and  in  exaspera- 
ting “tug-of-war”  contests  at  either  end  of 


a stout  rope.  It  also  revels,  in  company 
with  the  elder,  in  the  concerts  of  the  Glee 
Club,  and  never  fails  to  make  the  annual 
song  festival  at  Chickering  Hall,  or  the 
less  frequent  one  in  the  Brooklyn  Acade- 
my of  Music,  a grand  success  in  respect  of 
enthusiasm,  flowers,  and  numbers.  At 
the  Christmas  season  it  luxuriates  in  the 
blowing  of  tin  horns  and  bugles,  smash- 
ing of  broker  hats,  pelting  with  blown 
bladders,  wet  towels,  and  surreptitious 
snow -balls,  and  in  the  sly  insertion  of 
the  cooling  crystals  between  the  collars 
and  necks  of  unsuspecting  brethren.  Hot 
pennies  are  sometimes  substituted.  If 
the  victim  whose  spinal  column  glows 
with  unwonted  heat  be  of  dynamite  tem- 
perament, a fierce  explosion  is  the  inevi- 
table result.  This  same  juvenile  section 
is  addicted  to  horse  play  with  unconscious 
intruders  into  the  Board  Room,  and  with 
subjects  of  practical  jokes.  The  clothes 
of  both  grow  rapidly  worse  for  wear,  and 
are  badly  marked  with  uncertain  quota- 
tions of  stocks  in  still  more  uncertain  fig- 
ures in  chalk.  This  is  all  the  more  incon- 
gruous in  view  of  the  faultless  and  al- 
most dudisli  attire  of  many  of  the  ment- 
l>ers.  Fashionable  tailors  can  not  crave 
better  advertisement,  nor  florists  more 
striking  coign  of  vantage,  from  which  to 
display  their  choicest  wares. 

This  class  of  gentlemen  reveals  remark- 
ably affectionate  interest  in  the  advent  of 
a new-comer  to  the  broker  household,  cir- 
culates tidings  of  the  joyful  event,  cou- 
gratulates  the  blush  in  g£>£re,  and  takes  up 
a collection  for  the  purchase  of  some  ap- 
propriate or  inappropriate  preseut  to  the 
infantine  monarch.  They  are  also  some- 
what prone  to  the  hazing  of  new  members, 
and  are  not  always  discreet  in  the  choice 
of  methods.  If  the  welcome  be  peeul  iarly 
hearty,  the  novice  may  receive  a free  ride 
around  the  Board  Room,  the  transfer  of 
quotations  from  the  blackboard  to  the  back 
of  his  coat,  and  see  the  necessity  of  new 
orders  to  his  hatter  and  tailor.  In  vain 
does  the  Chairman  use  his  gavel  on  such 
occasions.  The  spirit  of  fun  is  riotous, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  run  off  with  that 
symbol  of  authority.  At  other  times  it 
may  leave  him  alone  in  his  glory  to  call 
the  list  in  awesome  silence  to  empty 
benches.  These  irrepressibles  welcome 
some  visitors  with  profound  respect. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  is  regarded  in  silence; 
“God  Save  the  Queen”  is  sung  with  en- 
thusiasm in  presence  of  Sergeant  Ballan- 
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tine;  and  loud  applause  greets  a brief 
speech  from  1 ‘ Tom  Brown.”  Oscar  Wilde 
does  not  fare  as  well.  The  cheers  are  de- 
risive, the  jostling  severe,  and  the  sun- 
flower knight  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his 
aesthetic  legs.  A Manitoba  insurance 
agent,  looking  like  a Russian  bear  in  his 
fur  cap  and  hairy  coat,  enters  the  gallery. 
He  is  a blizzard  to  the  brokers.  They 
rub  their  hands,  swing  their  arms,  and 
outdo  the  pantomime  of  a half-frozen  stage- 
driver.  Eloquence  affects  them  strangely 
when  it  springs  from  their  own  officers. 
Cat-calls,  cheers,  howls,  and  whistles  tes- 
tify to  their  high  appreciation.  The  less 
there  is  of  it,  the  better  they  like  it.  “I 
am  sorry,”  is  an  exordium  that  evokes 
conflicting  counsels,  such  as  “Hire  a 
hall,”  etc.,  etc.  “Thank  you,”  was  the 
staple  speech  of  one  of  the  best  secreta- 
ries the  Exchange  ever  had,  and  never 
failed  to  bring  down  the  house.  The  hi- 
larity and  practical  jocosity  at  rare  inter- 
vals overleap  due  bounds,  and  provoke 
fistic  encounters,  in  which  case  the  im- 
promptu Sullivans  and  Morrisseys  are 
parted,  and  then  punished  by  temporary 
suspension  from  all  privileges  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Repartee  is  piquant,  always  pointed, 
sometimes  Falstaffian.  In  dull  times  the 
lovers  of  fun  amuse  themselves  with  par- 
odies of  election  tickets,  railroad  regula- 
tions, and  corporation  circulars.  Of  the 
latter,  that  of  the  Great  Bric-a-brac  Com- 
pany is  a specimen.  It  proposed  the 
manufacture  of  antique  china,  bric-a-brac, 
and  bronzes  out  of  old  fruit  cans,  broken 
crockery,  old  iron,  tin-foil  tobacco  wrap- 
pers, and  other  refuse.  Domestic  discus- 
sions were  possibly  reflected  in  it. 

As  a rule,  the  stock  brokers  are  a self- 
indulgent, genial,  expensive,  and  generous 
class  of  fellow-citizens.  They  dine  well, 
dress  well,  bubble  over  with  animal  spir- 
its, bear  bravely  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  enjoy  robust  health.  Many  of  them 
are  graduates  of  colleges;  few  are  rough 
and  uneducated.  Composed  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  people,  they  are  not,  as  a 
whole,  distinguished  for  literary  achieve- 
ments. Stephen  H.  Thayer  is  a contrib- 
utor to  the  departments  of  poetry  and 
criticism  in  the  Christian  Union,  Bray- 
ton  Ives  is  represented  by  newspaper 
editorials  and  by  contributions  to  the 
North  American  Review , Strong  Wads- 
worth is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  John- 
son's Cyclopcedia , and  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
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man,  the  American  Rogers,  is  accomplish- 
ed and  brilliant  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Failures  in  business  are  not  so  common 
with  brokers  as  with  their  clients.  One  of 
the  more  prominent  is  credited  with  the  as- 
sertion that  “if  there  were  no  fools,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  have  to  retire  from  business.” 
Not  two  per  cent,  of  the  latter  become  in- 
solvent, but  as  folly  is  a constant  quanti- 
ty in  human  nature,  the  percentage  of  its 
exponents  is  much  higher. 

The  employes  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  merit  passing  notice.  Of  these 
and  of  paid  officials  there  are  about  178. 
The  employes,  numbering  over  160,  re- 
ceive salaries  varying  from  $200  upward, 
and  include  about  fifty  pages,  called 
“graybacks,”  from  the  color  of  their  uni- 
forms. These  run  errands  from  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange  to  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment, whence  some  seventy-five  blue-clad 
messengers  convey  messages  and  pack- 
ages to  and  from  the  offices  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  pay-roll  of  the  financial  year 
ending  in  1884  exhibits  an  expenditure  of 
$119,082  for  salaries. 

One  sergeant  of  police  and  ten  privates 
are  constantly  on  duty  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, except  on  Sunda3"s  and  holidays. 
On  the  23d  of  May,  1884,  thirty-five  police 
officers  were  on  hand;  and  in  seasons  of 
great  excitement  all  the  force  available  is 
sent  down  to  protect  the  interests  of  this 
dominant  financial  institution. 

The  securities  bought  and  sold  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  certificates 
of  stock,  and  bonds  issued  under  national. 
State,  or  municipal  authority,  or  by  cor- 
porations doing  business  as  common  car- 
riers, or  in  banking,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, or  other  industrial  pursuits.  Securi- 
ties evidencing  debt  and  contracting  to 
pay  specified  sums  of  money  on  a future 
day  are  denominated  bonds.  Certificates 
of  shares  (stocks)  in  the  capital  stock  of 
corporations  represent  the  cash  contrib- 
uted to  each  particular  enterprise  at  the 
risk  of  the  investors.  In  Great  Britain 
railroad  bonds  are  termed  debentures,  and 
are  rarely  secured  by  mortgage.  “ Stock” 
means  public  funds  or  government  secu- 
rities representing  money  loaned  to  the 
nation;  and  also  the  capital  stock  of  rail- 
road or  other  companies  not  distributed 
into  shares.  Petroleum  stocks  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Before  any  issue  of  bonds  or  stock  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  Exchange, 
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it  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Stock  List,  and  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governing  Committee. 

Certificates  of  stock  must  be  indorsed 
with  an  irrevocable  power  of  attorney, 
containing  a full  bill  of  sale  and  a power 
of  substitution,  to  constitute  them  a good 
delivery.  Stocks  and  bonds — such  as  those 
of  the  Illinois  Central, Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Harlem,  and  New  York  and  New 
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Haven  railroads— that  pass  into  the  hands 
of  permanent  investors  are  infrequent  sub- 
jects of  traffic  in  the  Exchange.  Specula- 
tive or  active  stocks  are  commonly  those 
of  corporations  ruled  by  directors  in  their 
own  interest.  History  shows  that  such 
directors  have,  in  some  instances,  by  indi- 
rect methods,  awarded  building  contracts 
to  themselves,  built  railroads  by  means  of 
“rings,”  turned  them  over,  in  more  or  less 
finished  condition,  at  a profit  of  sixty  or 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  themselves,  to 
the  company,  and  then  have  raised  or  de- 

I pressed  the  price  of  stock  at  pleasure. 

Government,  State,  and  railroad  bonds, 
bank  stocks,  and  other  securities  are  called 
twice  a day  in  the  Bond  Room — at  11  a.m. 
and  1.45  P.M.  Chairman  Mitchell,  whose 
memory  is  longer  than  li is  list  of  over  six 
hundred  securities,  usually  presides  in  the 
morning,  and  the  vice-chairman  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. Stocks  are  not  called  in  the  Board 
Room.  Formerly  all  bonds  and  shares 
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were  called  in  regular  sequence,  transac- 
tions effected  in  each  as  it  was  reached, 
and  daily  business  closed  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  list.  The  secretary  recorded 
all  sales,  and  the  members  approved  his 
minutes,  which  were  final  evidence  of  the 
terms  of  the  contracts. 

The  cash  value  of  the  annual  transac- 
tions of  New  York  stock  brokers  defies  or- 
dinary comprehension.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  1881,  721,303  shares  of  stocks  on 
the  regular  list  were  sold  on  the  lloor  of 
the  Exchange,  848,940  shares  on  Novem- 
ber 22, 1882,  and  3,022,407  in  the  week  end- 
ing March  26, 1881.  The  largest  single  sale 
recorded  is  that  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  to  a 
syndicate  of  American  and  foreign  bank- 
ers and  railroad  operators.  Public  senti- 
ment being  decidedly  averse  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  by 
a single  family,  he,  in  deference  to  it,  sold 
less  than  half  his  interest  in  it.  But  what 
he  did  sell  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  thirty  million  dollars.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  shares,  at  120,  were  sold 
outright,  and  the  option  of  a hundred 
thousand  more  at  the  same  price  w as  subse- 
quently taken  up  by  the  same  purchasers. 

The  securities  daily  bought  and  loaned 
are  paid  for  by  checks  on  city  banks.  The 
yearly  business  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
house exceeds  fifty  billion  dollars,  and 
the  principal  part  of  this  is  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  London  system  of  settlements  twrice 
a month  by  the  payment  of  differences 
has  failed  of  adoption  in  our  chief  money 
mart,  and  is  certainly  neither  so  safe  nor 
so  judicious  as  that  of  cash  payments. 

The  methods  of  business  in  this  national 
monetary  institution  are  precise,  positive, 
and  suited  to  its  nature.  At  9.50  a.m.  the 
members  may  enter  the  Board  Room;  at 
10  the  gavel  of  the  presiding  officer  an- 
nounces that  it  is  open  for  business;  at 
3 p.m. , precisely,  it  is  closed.  A fine  of 
fifty  dollars  is  imposed  for  each  offense 
in  public  trading  before  or  after  these 
hours,  and  any  contract  thus  made  will 
not  be  recognized  or  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
erning Committee. 

Collected  in  groups,  like  spring  chick- 
ens in  a rural  boarding-house  keepers 
hen-yard,  New  York  Central,  Northwest- 
ern, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  being  spe- 
cial points  of  attraction,  no  sooner  does 
the  gavel  fall  than  a dozen  blending  thun- 
der-storms break  loose.  The  air  is  rent 
by  explosive  cries,  shrieks,  yells,  hoots, 
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irregularly  rising  and  falling  in  gusts  un- 
governable, broken  only  by  the  deep  bel- 
lowings  of  broad-chested  sons  of  Boaner- 
ges. And  thus  for  five  long  hours  the 
tempest  rages,  with  accompaniment  of  flit- 
ting forms,  fierce  gestures,  uplifted  hands, 
tossing  heads,  and  other  inexplicable  con- 
fusions that  shroud  the  innocent  spectator 
in  appalling  mystery.  Here  and  there 
are  individuals  cool  and  collected  as  if  in 
church,  but  they  only  throw  the  anarchic 
uproar  into  more  striking  relief.  44  Mad, 
sirs! — mad  as  March  hares!”  But  there  is 
wondrous  method  in  this  madness.  Each 
offers  the  stock  he  has  to  sell — cries  it 
loudly,  number  of  shares,  price.  Buyers 
name  the  prices  and  conditions  they  bid 
for  desired  stocks.  Hundreds  are  vocif- 
erating at  the  same  moment;  every  ear  is 
attent  to  what  the  owner  wishes  to  catch. 
The  brokers  take  it  all  in,  sometimes  buy 
and  sell  without  looking  at  each  other,  so 
familiar  are  they  with  each  other’s  voices; 
cry  out  while  scribbling  memoranda, 
44 Take  ’em,”  “Sold,”  44 1 bought  500  of 
you  at  97,”  and  afterward  report  to  prin- 
cipals who  the  active  traffickers  were, 
thus  supplying  them  with  data  for  guess- 
ing at  the  trend  of  the  market.  In  the 
Bond  Room  comparative  order  reigns.  All 
are  seated.  Occasionally  manners  are 
free,  laughter  loud,  and  jokes  practical. 
The  bids  and  offers  to  sell  are  intelligible. 
Between  bond  calls  the  brokers  who  deal 
in  these  securities  transact  business  in  one 
corner  of  the  Board  Room,  to  which  they 
descend  by  an  elevator,  with  the  stock- 
brokers from  whom  they  receive  orders. 
There  the  voices  of  the  traffickers  are  torn 
into  tattered  shreds  of  sound,  which  con- 
vey no  more  meaning  to  the  uneducated 
ear  than  the  gutturals  of  so  many  Choc- 
taws. At  times  the  noise  is  terrible,  es- 
pecially in  panics. 

Heard  by  participants  in  the  crushing 
throng,  the  sounds  are  distinct  enough. 
“Five  hundred  [New  York  Central]  at 
85 — at  4|.”  44  Take  ’em,”  shouts  a buyer. 

“One  hundred  [Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern] at  84,  cash.”  “Eighty-three  and 
three-quarters  for  100,”  with  shake  of  up- 
lifted hand  from  buyer.  “Sold,”  rejoins 
the  seller.  44  Five  thousand  [Northern  Pa- 
cific Preferred]  at  42,  buyer  30.”  44  I’ll 

give  41  for  the  lot.”  “Sold.”  “Hun- 
dred [Lake Shore]  at  4,  buyer  3.”  44  Three- 
eighths,  seller  3,  for  100.”  (Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western)  “—any  part 
of  1000  at  cash.”  “One  hundred  at  f .” 


“I  will  give  117  for  500”  (Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy).  “Sold  the  lot.” 
“Ill  give  i [41 J]  for  300”  (New  Jersey 
Central).  “I’ll  loan  200.”  44 I’ll  take  100, 
flat.”  “Fifty  [Rock  Island]  at  ’104.” 
44 Hundred  at  §.”  “I’ll  sell  500  more.” 
“Take  ’em.”  “Give  it  for  500  more.” 
“Sold.”  “What’s  the  price?”  (Lake 
Shore).  44  Three-eighths — £.”  44  What  $ ?” 
“Why,  65f.”  “I’ll  give  % for  1000.” 
“Sold  the  lot.”  Bids  are  monosyllabic 
as  possible.  Names  of  stocks  are  not  vo- 
calized in  the  localities  where  the  stocks 
are  sold.  Brokers  waste  no  breath  in 
trading.  All  offers  made  and  accepted 
are  binding.  The  securities  on  the  free 
list  are  not  called  unless  asked  for. 

Sales  are  either  for  cash , in  which  case 
delivery  is  made  on  the  same  day  at  or 
before  2.15  P.M.,  or  in  the  regular  tcay , 
when  delivery  is  made  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, or  on  time , usually  three,  ten,  thirty,  or 
sixty  days.  More  frequently  option  sales 
are  for  three  days:  when  stock  is  cliqued 
they  may  be  for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  In 
option  sales  the  delivery  of  the  stock  with- 
in the  specified  time  may  be  at  the  buy- 
er's option  or  at  the  seller's  option.  It 
must  be  within  sixty  days  at  the  long- 
est. In  all  option  contracts  extending 
over  three  days  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
must  be  given,  not  later  than  2 P.M.,  be- 
fore securities  can  be  delivered  or  de- 
manded. 

The  sixty  days  limitation  of  contracts 
originated  in  one  of  the  famous  speculative 
ventures  of  Jacob  Little  soon  after  the 
panic  of  1857.  He  had  sold  large  blocks 
of  Erie,  seller’s  option,  at  six  and  twelve 
months.  The  “happy  family,”  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  board, 
combined  against  him.  The  day  of  settle- 
ment came;  Erie  shares  had  been  run  up 
to  a high  figure.  At  2 P.M.  the  brokers 
prophesied  that  the  Napoleon  of  finance 
would  meet  his  Waterloo.  At  1 P.M.  he 
stepped  into  the  Erie  office,  presented  a 
mass  of  convertible  bonds  that  he  had 
quietly  purchased  in  England,  and  de- 
manded the  instantaneous  exchange  of 
share  equivalents  for  them.  The  requi- 
sition was  met.  Little  returned  to  his  of- 
fice, fulfilled  his  contracts,  broke  the  cor- 
ner, and  was  Wellington  and  Napoleon  in 
one.  The  convertibles  were  his  Bliicher 
and  night.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  victories  the  present  option  limit  was 
adopted  by  the  Exchange. 

Strictly  legitimate  use  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change  is  when  the  investor 
who  buys  for  permanent 
holding  pays  the  full  price  of 
the  stock  transferred  to  him 
and  takes  it  away.  Specula- 
tors who  desire  to  find  a more 
direct  and  easy  way  to  afflu- 
ence than  that  of  patient  toil, 
and  therefore  wish  to  buy 
more  stock  than  they  can 
pay  for,  are  accommodated 
by  brokers,  who  provide  the 
money  by  means  of  a loan  on 
the  hypothecation  of  the  se- 
curities. Loans  are  easily  ob- 
tained in  ordinary  times  to 
an  amount  within  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  market  value  of 
these  collaterals.  The  specu- 
lator advances  the  difference 
between  the  current  price  and 
the  sum  borrowed.  This  dif- 
ference is  the  margin.  The 
margin  is  a magnificent  in- 
strument of  stock  specula- 
tion. Twenty  per  cent,  is 
ample.  Some  brokers  require 
much  less.  Ten  per  cent,  is 
the  rule.  Traders  not  in  the 
Exchange  offer  to  do  business 
for  customers  on  a margin  as 
narrow  as  one  per  cent.  Just 
as  long  as  the  loan  can  be  con- 
tinued or  renewed  the  broker 
may  carry  the  stock  until  his 
client  wishes  to  realize.  De- 
cline in  current  price  decreas- 
es the  margin  and  increases 
the  risk  of  carrying.  There- 
fore the  broker  calls  for  more 
margin  from  his  principal. 

If  it  is  not  forth-coming,  he 
sells  out  the  stock  to  save  him- 
self from  loss.  If  a number 
of  brokers,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, unload  at  the  same  time,  the 
market  is  correspondingly  depressed. 

The  financial  institutions  loaning  most 
largely  to  brokers  are  the  Farmers’  Loan, 
Union,  and  United  States  Trust  Compa- 
nies, the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Fourth  National,  Union,  Merchants’, 
Mechanics’,  Gallatin,  Leather  Manufactur- 
ers’, Importers’  and  Traders’  Banks,  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  The  brokers  also  lend  stocks 
and  money  to  each  other.  Call  loans  of 
money  on  stock  collaterals  are  commonly 
made  at  the  north  end  of  the  Board  Room. 


THE  TICKER. 


This  used  to  be  done  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  loan  is  usually  about  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  col- 
laterals, and  bears  interest  at  different 
rates,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
money  market.  Statute  law  prohibits 
more  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Bor- 
rowers therefore  pay  commissions  of  one- 
eighth,  one-quarter,  one-half,  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  even  one  per  cent.,  per  diem — 365 
per  cent,  per  annum — in  panics  to  those 
who  borrow  for  them.  For  weeks  together 
the  monetary  stringency  has  been  such  as  to 
command  the  higher  rates.  At  other  sea- 
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sons,  when  the  market  is  easy,  the  rate  of 
call  loans  scarcely  averages  three  per  cent. 
— at  present  it  is  about  one  and  a half  per 
cent. — per  annum.  Brokers  also  loan 
stocks,  either  “flat,”  i.  e.,  without  interest, 
or  with  interest,  to  those  of  their  number 
who  have  made  “short  sales,” or,  in  oth- 
er words,  have  sold  stocks  they  did  not 
possess.  The  borrower  pays  the  cur  rent 
price  and  delivers  his  stock;  then  waits 
for  a drop  in  the  price,  buys  as  he  can,  re- 
' turns  an  equal  quantity  of  stock,  and  re- 
claims his  money.  If  the  lender  does  not 
call  for  his  stock  next  day,  the  custom  is 
to  regal'd  the  loan  as  continued.  If  he 
does  call  for  it,  and  the  borrower  fails  to 
respond,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
change may  publicly  purchase  it  under 
the  rule,  and  charge  the  difference,  if  any, 
to  the  delinquent.  Or  the  borrower  may 
borrow  the  stock  of  another  who  has  it  to 
lend,  and  continue  the  process  until  the 
price  falls  and  he  can  satisfactorily  close 
his  contract.  The  rates  paid  for  the  loan 
of  scarce  stock  are  sometimes  extraordi- 
nary. Tli us,  in  a recent  scarcity  of  North- 
ern Pacific  Preferred,  a Philadelphia  own- 
er hired  a special  train  to  New  York,  ap- 
peared at  the  Stock  Exchange,  loaned  at 
two  or  three  per  cent,  per  diem,  and  soon 
returned  worth  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  when  he  came.  In  the  Lacka- 
wanna corner  engineered  by  Deacon  S. 
V.  White,  another  Philadelphian  loaned 


a large  quantity  of  the  stock,  cleared  about 
810,000  in  a few  hours,  and  complacently 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. 

All  securities  sold  are  actually  deliver- 
ed; all  securities  bought  are  paid  for  on 
delivery;  all  borrowed  stock  is  returned; 
all  borrowed  money  is  refunded.  There 
are  but  few  exceptions  to  these  rules.  In 
cases  of  default  the  stocks  involved  are 
publicly  bought  or  sold,  under  the  rule, 
by  the  Chairman,  the  contracts  closed,  and 
the  differences  paid.  “You  must  do  as 
you  agree,”  is  the  homely  iron  law  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Refusal  subjects  to  in- 
exorable suspension  or  expulsion. 

Notes  of  sales  as  they  occur  are  made 
by  twenty-four  quotation  clerks,  who  are 
also  telegraph  operators,  and  send  the 
news  by  “sounders”  to  the  main  offices 
of  the  Western  Union  and  Commercial 
Union  Telegraph  Companies.  Thence  the 
news  of  sales  is  sent  by  “transmitter” 
from  each  office  over  the  tickers,  of  which 
there  are  many  hundreds  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  in  the  offices  —private,  in  hotels, 
club  rooms,  etc. — of  their  patrons.  There 
agents,  speculators,  and  investors  watch 
the  fluctuations  as  they  follow,  and  in- 
telligently issue  orders  to  their  brokers. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  are 
thus  in  instantaneous  communication 
with  the  New  York  market.  Publicity  is 
also  given  to  the  history  of  each  days 
transactions  by  a printer  who  makes  it 
his  business,  and  who  distributes  copies 
of  his  printed  list  to  subscribers. 

Stock  brokers  also  establish  private  tel- 
egraph codes  between  themselves  and  cli- 
ents, codes  in  which  certain  words  stand 
for  names,  phrases,  numbers,  etc.  Thus, 
“Boxwood  of  London  wants  capsicum, ” 
that  is,  10,000  shares  of  a known  stock. 
“Sell  1000  Bouncer,”  “Buy  500  Zulu,” 
“Loan  Hickory  Toadstool,”  “Take  all  that 
Godly  Goodbub  has  to  sell,”  “Close  out 
Sandringham  sharp,”  are  telegrams  that 
recipients  holding  the  key  fully  under- 
stand. 

Four  telegraph  companies — the  West- 
ern Union,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Bankers’ 
and  Merchants’,  and  Mutual  Union — re- 
ceive and  deliver  messages  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  by  public  wires,  and  also  by 
about  one  hundred  private  ones,  owned 
by  different  persons.  On  one  day,  in  the 
space  of  five  hours,  5727  telegrams  were 
received  from  or  dispatched  to  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  1904  messages 
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sent  by  messengers  to  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  building.  Such  is  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  service  that  it  is  asserted  mis- 

[ takes  have  not  occurred  in  the  delivery  of 

a million  and  a half  of  messages  that  would 
involve  the  loss  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Prom  one  to  two  millions  are  annually 
paid  by  brokers  for  communications  with 
European  correspondents. 

The  idealbusinessof  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  unquestionably  as  legitimate 

|1as  that  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  or  of 
any  intermediary  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer.  That  there  are  grave  evils  in- 
cident to  its  operation  is  equally  unques- 
tionable. The  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  Union  largely  converted 
the  American  people  into  a nation  of 
speculators.  The  rage  for  sudden  wealth 
was  further  intensified  by  the  discoveries 
of  mineral  oil  and  the  precious  metals. 
These  created  innumerable  companies  for 
the  exploitation  of  mines,  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  other  objects.  Sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
stocks,  and  the  daily  report  thereof  in  the 
newspapers,  aggravate  the  speculative 
spirit.  Considerations  of  morality  and 
prudence  are  set  at  naught  by  those  who 
will  be  rich,  and  who  dream  of  opulence 
by  other  methods  than  the  slow  and  steady 
measures  of  their  fathers.  Professional 
men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechan- 
ics, farmers,  widows,  and  spinsters,  blind- 
ed by  the  glare  of  success,  and  hoping 
to  strengthen  their  slender  income,  have 
adventured  their  savings  upon  the  trea- 
cherous sea  of  Wall  Street,  and  lost  them 
all.  To  them  the  Exchange  Building  is 
a whited  sepulchre  in  which  fortunes  lie 
entombed,  a sea  in  which  voracious  sharks 
rend  or  swallow  the  little  fish  who  dare 
to  enter  its  troubled  waters,  a gambling 
saloon  where  deceit  and  desperation  wait 
upon  the  players.  It  may  have  been  such 
to  them,  simply  because  they  made  it  such, 
not  because  they  availed  themselves  of  its 
real  functions. 

An  immense  amount  of  gambling  is 
done  in  piratical  relation  to  it,  and  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  stock- 
brokers to  prevent  it.  The  ‘ 4 bucket  shops” 
situated  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
the  country  are  the  instruments  by  which 
it  is  carried  on.  The  proprietors  of  these 
nefarious  establishments  surreptitiously 
obtain  quotations  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Tickers  are  refused  to  them  by 
the  Western  Union  unless  four  members 
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of  the  board  vouch  for  the  worthiness  of 
each  applicant.  The  quotations  desired 
are  furnished  by  persons  who  have  bound 
themselves  to  that  telegraph  company  not 
to  do  so,  and  who  have  obtained  injunc- 
tions from  the  courts  restraining  the  cor- 
poration from  removing  their  instruments. 
Former  insolvent  members  of  the* Stock 
Exchange,  now  known  as  “exempt  mem- 
bers,” are  among  the  users  of  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired.  Because  of  this 
grievance  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has 
compelled  the  Western  Union  to  remove 
its  tickers  from  their  offices — a precedent 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will 
probably  follow  unless  this  grievance  be 
redressed. 

In  these  bucket  shops  a blackboard, 
with  list  of  stocks  at  prices  quoted  in 
New  York  inscribed  thereon,  is  displayed. 
Speculative  clerks  and  others  are  invited 
to  bet  upon  these  quotations,  under  the 
pretense  of  the  put  and  call  system.  For 
example,  one  is  induced  to  buy,  on  a mar- 
gin of  81  per  share,  five  shares  of  Missou- 
ri, Kansas,  and  Texas  stock  at  16J.  If  it 
rises  to  17j,  he  gets  back  his  margin  and 
gains  85.  If  it  drops  to  15j,  he  loses  his 
margin  or  bet.  The  secret  of  ruin  in 
thousands  of  instances  is  to  be  found  in 
the  gambling  of  bucket  shops.  Yet  the 
wealthy  patronize  and  are  fleeced  by  them. 

Quirk  of  Knaveville  keeps  a bucket  shop, 
and  receives  the  quotations.  He  confi- 
dentially informs  his  trusting  patrons 
that  he  lias  certain  knowledge  that  an  in- 
active stock  is  about  to  rise  in  price — say 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  now  selling 
at  9 — and  persuades  them  to  venture  81 
per  share  to  the  extent  of  15,000  shares. 

This  done,  he  telegraphs  to  a broker  to 
“sell  3000,  D.  and  R.  G. — quick,  quick,” 
in  blocks  from  8f  to  8.  The  selling 
broker, alone  or  with  assistance, makes  his 
offers,  which  are  accepted  by  another 
broker  to  whom  Quirk  has  telegraphed  to 
buy  the  stocks  offered  at  those  prices.  The 
last  quotation,  8,  fixes  the  price.  The 
telegraph  announces  it  at  Knaveville.  The 
815,000  margin,  minus  the  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  brokerage  on  the  fictitious 
sales,  is  swept  into  the  swindler’s  pocket. 

While  the  Stock  Exchange  lias  legiti- 
mate and  invaluable  uses,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  it  has  been  and  is  converted 
into  a gambling  arena  by  the  great  spec- 
ulative operators,  most  of  whom  have 
sprung  from  the  lower  walks  of  rural  life, 
who  control  the  management  of  railroads 
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whose  stocks  are  active.  The  facts  of 
good  or  bad  harvests,  freight  or  passenger 
traffic,  rates  of  transportation,  can  not  ex- 
plain the  fluctuations  of  their  prices.  The 
secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  parlors  of  di- 
rectors. There  flaming  reports  of  pros- 


tliat  are  vain,”  the  conspirators  acquire  co- 
lossal wealth.  The  New  York  Times  of 
July  31,  1884,  devotes  the  whole  of  its  first 
page  to  the  history  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  which  it  affirms  that  Jay 
Gould,  after  the  panic  of  1873,  purchased 


JAY  GOULD. 


perity  are  prepared,  and  unearned  divi- 
dends declared,  to  “bull”  the  stock.  There 
accounts  are  “cooked”  so  as  to  exhibit  de- 
creased earnings,  needless  expenses  for 
rolling  stock  and  improvements  of  per- 
manentway incurred,  floating  debts  swell- 
ed, acceptances  issued  for  discount,  and 
that  will  purposely  be  allowed  to  go  to 
protest  when  due,  earned  dividends  pass- 
ed, evil  prophecies  uttered,  to  “ bear”  the 
stock.  By  4 4 ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 


a controlling  interest,  buying,  it  is  said, 
at  15  to  20,  and  eventually  selling  at  90  to 
par.  Its  securities  then  and  for  some 
time  afterward  were  dividend-paying,  by 
virtue  of  good  management  and  high 
traffic  charges.  This  fact  he  and  his  as- 
sociates—for  Jay  Gould  is  often  multitudi- 
nous— resolved  to  turn  to  their  own  ac- 
count. He  bought  up  the  dishonored  l>onds 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  for  much  less  than  par 
(40  and  upward),  and  its  almost  worthless 
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stock  for  next  to  nothing — 1 to  4;  and  also 
purchased  the  securities  of  the  Denver  Pa- 
cific. Next  he  proposed  the  consolidation 
of  the  three  roads  under  the  title  of  the 
Union  Pacific;  effected  the  consolidation 
in  1880;  loaded  the  old  Union  Pacific  with 
$14,000,000  of  Kansas  Pacific  bonds, 
$10,000,000  of  Kansas  Pacific  stock,  and 
$4,000,000  Denver  Pacific  stock,  and  re- 
ceived new  certificates  of  the  same  quanti- 
ty and  face  value  as  the  old  ones.  Next 
this  original  genius  and  his  fellow-direct- 
ors, who  knew  his  plans  and  possibly 
shared  his  profits,  issued  over  ten  millions 
of  additional  stock,  and  in  1879  and  1883 
over  seven  millions  of  Union  Pacific 
bonds.  Such  is  the  current  report. 

How  was  this  series  of  feats  accomplish- 
ed ? “Jay  Gould  pays  for  his  knowledge,” 
remarked  a Wall  Street  veteran.  He  does 
retain  the  best  legal  talent  in  his  service. 
He  also  employs  the  powers  of  the  subtlest 
intellect  in  the  market.  “Matched  orders” 
raise  or  depress  prices  without  regard  to 
intrinsic  values.  Brokers  are  intermedi- 
ary agents.  Orders  to  buy  or  sell  stocks 
may  come  through  half  a dozen  hands  be- 
fore reaching  them.  The  fingers  that  pull 
the  wires  which  set  the  puppets  dancing  are 
often  enveloped  in  densest  darkness.  Cash 
advances  from  the  principal  owners  of 
Kansas  Pacific  pay  the  coupons  next  due. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  those 
past  due.  Kansas  Pacific  credit  rises.  Its 
stock  is  dead  — no  demand  for  it  at  4. 
Brokers  receive  orders  to  buy  large  blocks 
at  4,  and  those  orders  are  “matched”  by 
instructions  to  other  brokers  to  sell  equal 
quantities  at  4.  The  stock  is  galvanized. 
Next  come  orders  to  buy  at  5,  6,  10, 12,  and 
orders  to  sell  at  the  same  figures.  Again 
come  purchases  and  sales  at  20,  40,  60. 
Kansas  Pacific  is  extremely  active.  It 
leaps  up  to  105 — ten  per  cent,  higher  than 
Union  Pacific — and  is  really  worth  no  more 
than  when  at  5.  Long  before  the  top  notch 
is  reached  other  speculators  buy  this  active 
stock  at  rising  prices.  The  owners  unload 
much  of  their  burden,  to  the  tune  of  shek- 
els clinking  into  their  coffers.  Of  course 
they  are  obliged  to  support  the  stock,  and 
to  buy  what  may  be  offered  while  prices 
are  advancing.  A consolidated  mortgage 
for  twenty-nine  or  thirty  millions  upon 
the  Kansas  Pacific  is  next  issued,  and  new* 
bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
exchanged  for  the  old  ones.  Money  is  ad- 
vanced to  pay  the  first  six  months’  interest. 
This  imparts  to  the  road  an  appearance  of 
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strength.  Better  conditions  of  trade  do 
really  raise  its  value,  but  by  no  means  to 
the  extent  fictitiously  indicated.  Blocks 
of  bonds  and  shares  are  transferred  to  con- 
fiding investors  during  this  interesting  pro- 
cess, and  what  remain  in  possession  of  the 
manipulators  are  of  greater  worth  than 
the  original  Kansas  Pacific  bonds  and 
stock. 

Corners  of  stocks  are  affairs  in  which 
few  except  gambling  speculators  are  in- 
jured, and  in  which  legitimate  stockhold- 
ers may  profit  from  higher  prices.  They 
occur  in  stocks  of  which  the  amount  issu- 
able or  issued  is  known,  and  which  have 
been  oversold.  Too  many  operators  have 
made  contracts  for  future  delivery,  or  bor- 
rowed stocks  which  they  have  sold  and 
delivered.  The  bulls,  in  clique  or  pool, 
ascertaining  or  estimating  the  extent  of 
the  “shorts,”  quietly  buy  up  all  the  stock 
in  the  market,  and  when  the  contracts  of 
the  bears  mature,  drive  those  aniftials  into 
a corner. 

Excessive  stock  speculation  causes  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market,  compels  bro- 
kers who  carry  stocks  with  scanty  supply 
of  clients’  funds  to  realize  quickly,  and 
thus  forces  prices  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard. It  aggravates  panics  by  making  it 
the  interest  and  habit  of  the  bears  to  cir- 
culate alarming  rumors  of  trouble  in 
banks,  and  of  important  firms  about  to 
suspend.  Suspicion  is  intensified  by  re- 
membrance of  former  failures.  All  stocks 
sympathize.  The  bears  are  then  “wreck- 
ers.” 

On  the  principle  that  charity  begins  at 
home,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
established  a gratuity  fund,  amounting  at 
present  to  $700,000.  It  also  makes  a vol- 
untary gift  of  $10,000,  free  from  all  claims, 
to  the  heirs  of  a deceased  member.  One- 
half  is  paid  to  the  widow  and  one-half 
to  the  children;  if  there  be  no  widow, 
the  whole  is  paid  to  the  children ; if  there 
be  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  whole 
is  paid  to  his  legal  representatives.  His 
membership  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds — less 
any  dues  or  balances  of  unfulfilled  con- 
tracts against  his  name — paid  to  his  heirs. 
Of  the  income  of  the  Stock  Exchange  from 
fees,  dues,  fines,  and  rentals,  amounting 
to  $300,000,  one  moiety,  after  defraying 
all  expenses,  is  appropriated  to  the  gratu- 
ity fund,  and  the  other  in  rebate  to  the 
members.  The  natural  increase  of  the 
gratuity  fund  will  soon  render  further  as- 
sessments unnecessary. 
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XIV. 

WHEN  Colville  entered  the  beautiful 
old  garden,  its  benison  of  peace  fell 
upon  his  tumult,  and  he  began  to  breathe 
a freer  air,  reverting  to  his  purpose  to  be 
gone  in  the  morning  and  resting  in  it,  as 
he  strolled  up  the  broad  curve  of  its  alley 
from  the  gate.  He  had  not  been  there  since 
he  walked  there  with  one  now  more  like  a 
ghost  to  him  than  any  of  the  dead  who 
had  since  died.  It  was  there  that  she  had 
refused  him : he  recalled  with  a grim  smile 
the  awkwardness  of  getting  back  with  her 
to  the  gate  from  the  point,  far  within  the 
garden,  where  he  had  spoken.  Except 
that  this  had  happened  in  the  fall,  and  now 
it  was  early  spring,  there  seemed  nochange 
since  then ; the  long  years  that  had  elapsed 
were  like  a winter  between. 

He  rrfet  people  in  groups  and  singly 
loitering  through  the  paths,  and  chiefly 
speaking  English;  but  no  one  spoke  to 
him,  and  no  one  invaded  the  solitude  in 
which  he  walked.  But  the  garden  itself 
seemed  to  know  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
tacit  recognition;  the  great,  foolish  grotto 
before  the  gate,  with  its  statues  by  Bandi- 
nelli,  and  the  fantastic  effects  of  drapery 
and  flesh  in  party  - colored  statues  lifted 
high  on  either  side  of  the  avenue;  the 
vast  shoulder  of  wall,  covered  thick  with 
ivy  and  myrtle,  which  he  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  amphitheatre  behind  the  pal- 
ace; the  alternate  figures  and  urns  on 
their  pedestals  in  the  hemicycle,  as  if  the 
urns  were  placed  there  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  the  figures  when  they  became  extinct; 
the  white  statues  or  the  colossal  busts  set 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  alleys  against  black 
curtains  of  foliage;  the  big  fountain  with 
its  group  in  the  centre  of  the  little  lake, 
and  the  meadow,  quiet  and  sad,  that 
stretched  away  on  one  side  from  this;  the 
keen  light  under  the  levels  of  the  dense 
pines  and  ilexes ; the  paths  striking  straight 
on  either  hand  from  the  avenue  through 
which  he  sauntered,  and  the  walk  that 
coiled  itself  through  the  depths  of  the 
plantations ; all  knew  him ; and  from  them, 
and  from  the  winter  neglect  which  was 
upon  the  place,  distilled  a subtle  influence, 
a charm,  an  appeal,  belonging  to  that 
combination  of  artifice  and  nature  which 
is  perfect  only  in  an  Italian  garden  under 
an  Italian  sky.  He  was  right  in  the  name 
which  he  mockingly  gave  the  effect  before 


he  felt  it;  it  was  a debauch,  delicate,  re- 
fined, of  unserious  pensiveness,  a smiling 
melancholy,  in  which  lie  walked  emanci- 
pated from  his  harassing  hopes,  and  keep- 
ing only  his  shadowy  regrets. 

Colville  did  not  care  to  scale  the  easy 
height  from  which  you  have  the  magnifi- 
cent view, conscious  of  many  photographs, 
of  Florence.  He  wandered  about  the 
skirts  of  that  silent  meadow,  and  seeing 
himself  unseen,  he  invaded  its  borders  far 
enough  to  pluck  one  of  those  large  scarlet 
anemones,  such  as  he  had  given  his  gentle 
enemy.  It  was  tilting  there  in  the  breeze 
above  the  unkempt  grass;  and  the  grass 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  spring,  and  to 
stir  and  stretch  itself  after  its  winter  sleep; 
it  was  sprinkled  with  violets,  but  these  he 
did  not  molest.  He  came  back  to  a stain- 
ed and  mossy  stone  bench  on  the  avenue, 
fronting  a pair  of  rustic  youths  carved  in 
stone,  w ho  had  not  yet  finished  some  game 
in  which  he  remembered  seeing  them  en- 
gaged when  he  was  there  before.  He  had 
not  wralked  fast,  but  he  had  walked  far, 
and  was  warm  enough  to  like  the  whiffs 
of  soft  wind  on  his  uncovered  head.  The 
spring  was  coming;  that  was  its  breath, 
which  you  know  unmistakably  in  Italy 
after  all  the  kisses  that  winter  gives.  Some 
birds  were  singing  in  the  trees.  Down  an 
alley  into  which  he  could  look,  between 
the  high  walls  of  green,  he  could  see  two 
people  in  flirtation:  he  waited  patiently 
till  the  young  man  should  put  his  arm 
round  the  girl’s  waist  for  the  fleeting  em- 
brace, from  which  she  pushed  it  and  fled 
farther  down  the  path. 

“Yes,  it’s  spring,”  thought  Colville; 
and  then,  with  the  selfishness  of  the  trou- 
bled soul,  he  wished  that  it  might  be  win- 
ter still  and  indefinitely.  It  occurred  to 
him  now  that  he  should  not  go  back  to 
Des  Yaches,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he 
should  do  there.  He  would  go  to  New 
York;  though  he  did  not  know  what  he 
should  do  in  New  York,  either. 

He  became  tired  of  looking  at  the  peo- 
ple who  passed,  and  of  speculating  about 
them  through  the  second  consciousness 
which  enveloped  the  sad  substance  of  his 
misgivings  like  an  atmosphere;  and  he 
let  his  eyelids  fall,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
back  against  the  tree  behind  his  bench. 
Then  their  voices  pursued  him  through 
the  twilight  that  he  had  made  himself, 
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and  forced  him  to  the  same  weary  conjec- 
ture as  if  he  had  seen  their  faces.  He 
heard  gay  laughter,  and  laughter  that  af- 
fected gayety ; the  tones  of  young  men  in 
earnest  disquisition  reached  him  through 
the  veil,  and  the  talk,  falling  to  whisper, 
of  girls,  with  the  names  of  men  in  it; 
sums  of  money,  a hundred  francs,  forty 
thousand  francs,  came  in  high  tones;  a 
husband  and  wife  went  by  quarrelling  in 
the  false  security  of  English,  and  snapping 
at  each  other  as  confidingly  as  if  in  the 
sanctuary  of  home.  The  man  bade  the 
woman  not  be  a fool,  and  she  asked  him 
how  she  was  to  endure  his  company  if  she 
was  not  a fool. 

Colville  opened  his  eyes  to  look  after 
them,  when  a voice  that  he  knew  called 
out,  “Why,  it  is  Mr.  Colville!” 

It  was  Mrs.  Amsden,  and  pausing  with 
her,  as  if  they  had  passed  him  in  doubt,  and 
arrested  themselves  when  they  had  got  a 
little  way  by,  were  Effie  Bowen  and  Imo- 
gene  Graham.  The  old  lady  had  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  the  girl  stood  a 
few  paces  apart  from  them.  She  was  one 
of  those  beauties  who  have  the  property 
of  looking  very  plain  at  times,  and  Col- 
ville, who  had  seen  her  in  more  than  one 
transformation,  now  beheld  her  some- 
how clumsy  of  feature,  and  with  the 
youth  gone  from  her  aspect.  She  seemed 
a woman  of  thirty,  and  she  wore  an  un- 
becoming walking  dress  of  a fashion  that 
contributed  to  this  effect  of  age.  Colville 
was  aware  afterward  of  having  wished 
that  she  was  really  as  old  and  plain  as  she 
looked. 

He  had  to  come  forward,  and  put  on  the 
conventional  delight  of  a gentleman  meet- 
ing lady  friends. 

“It’s  remarkable  how  your  having  your 
eyes  shut  estranged  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ams- 
den. “Now  if  you  had  let  me  see  you 
oftener  in  church,  where  people  close  their 
eyes  a good  deal  for  one  purpose  or  anoth- 
er, I should  have  known  you  at  once.” 

“I  hope  you  haven’t  lost  a great  deal 
of  time,  as  it  is,  Mrs.  Amsden,”  said  Col- 
ville. “ Of  course  I should  have  had  my 
eyes  open  if  I had  known  you  were  going 
by.” 

“Oh,  don’t  apologize!”  cried  the  old 
thing,  with  ready  enjoyment  of  his  tone. 

“ I don’t  apologize  for  not  being  recog- 
nizable; I apologize  for  being  visible,” 
said  Colville,  with  some  shapeless  impres- 
sion that  he  ought  to  excuse  his  continued 
presence  in  Florence  to  Imogene,but  keep- 
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ing  his  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Amsden,  to  whom 
what  he  said  could  not  be  intelligible.  4 4 1 
ought  to  be  in  Turin  to-day.” 

4 4 In  Turin ! Are  you  going  away  from 
Florence  ?” 

44  I’m  going  home.” 

44  Why,  did  you  know  that  ?”  asked  the 
old  lady  of  Imogene,  who  slightly  nodded, 
and  then  of  Effie,  who  also  assented. 
“Really,  the  silence  of  the  Bowen  family 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  others  is  extraor- 
dinary. There  never  was  a family  more 
eminently  qualified  to  live  in  Florence. 
I dare  say  that  if  I saw  a little  more  of 
them,  I might  hope  to  reach  the  years  of 
discretion  myself  some  day.  Why  are  you 
going  away  ? (You  see  I haven’t  reached 
them  yet !)  Are  you  tired  of  Florence  al- 
ready ?” 

“No,”  said  Colville,  passively;  “Flor- 
ence is  tired  of  me.” 

44  You’re  quite  sure  ?” 

44  Yes;  there’s  no  mistaking  one  of  her 
sex  on  such  a point.” 

Mrs.  Amsden  laughed.  “Ah,  a great 
many  people  mistake  us,  both  ways.  And 
you’re  really  going  back  to  America? 
What  in  the  world  for  ?” 

44 1 haven’t  the  least  idea.” 

44  Is  America  fonder  of  you  than  Flor- 
ence ?” 

44  She’s  never  told  her  love.  I suspect 
it’s  merely  that  she’s  more  used  to  me.” 

They  were  walking,  without  any  voli- 
tion of  his,  down  the  slope  of  the  broad 
avenue  to  the  fountain,  where  he  had 
already  been. 

44  Is  your  mother  well  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
little  girl.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
better  not  speak  to  Imogene,  who  still 
kept  that  little  distance  from  the  rest,  and 
get  away  as  soon  as  he  decently  could. 

44  She  has  a headache,”  said  Effie. 

4 4 Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  returned  Colville. 

44  Yes,  she  deputed  me  to  take  her  young 
people  out  for  an  airing, ’’said  Mrs.  Ams- 
den ; 4 4 and  Miss  Graham  decided  us  for  the 
Boboli,  where  she  hadn’t  been  yet.  I’ve 
done  what  I could  to  make  the  place  at- 
tractive. But  what  is  an  old  woman  to 
do  for  a girl  in  a garden?  We  ought  to 
have  brought  some  other  young  people — 
some  of  the  Inglehart  boys.  But  we’re 
respectable,  we  Americans  abroad;  we’re 
decorous,  above  all  things;  and  I don’t 
know  about  meeting  you  here,  Mr.  Col- 
ville. It  has  a very  bad  appearance.  Are 
you  sure  that  you  didn’t  know  I was  to  go 
by  here  at  exactly  half  past  four  ?” 
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“I  was  living  from  breath  to  breath  in 
the  expectation  of  seeing  you.  You  must 
have  noticed  how  eagerly  I was  looking 
out  for  you.” 

“Yes,  and  with  a single  red  anemone 
in  your  hand,  so  that  I should  know  you 
without  being  obliged  to  put  on  my  spec- 
tacles.” 

“You  divine  everything,  Mrs.  Ams- 
den,”  he  said,  giving  her  the  flower. 

“ I shall  make  my  brags  to  Mrs.  Bowen 
when  I see  her,”  said  the  old  lady.  “ How 
far  into  the  country  did  you  walk  for 
this  ?” 

“As  far  as  the  meadow  yonder.” 

They  had  got  down  to  the  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  which  the  sea-horses  of  the  fount- 
ain sprang,  and  the  old  lady  sank  upon 
a bench  near  it.  Colville  held  out  his 
hand  toward  Effie.  “I  saw  a lot  of  vio- 
lets over  there  in  the  grass.” 

“Did  you  ?”  She  put  her  hand  eager- 
ly into  his,  and  they  strolled  off  together. 
After  a first  motion  to  accompany  them, 
Imogene  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Amsden, 
answering  quietly  the  talk  of  the  old  lady, 
and  seeming  in  no  wise  concerned  about 
the  expedition  for  violets.  Except  for  a 
dull  first  glance,  she  did  not  look  that  way. 
Colville  stood  in  the  border  of  the  grass, 
and  the  child  ran  quickly  hither  and  thith- 
er in  it,  stooping  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
flowers.  Then  she  came  out  to  wdiere  he 
stood,  and  showed  her  bunch  of  violets, 
looking  up  into  the  face  which  he  bent 
upon  her,  while  he  trifled  with  his  cane. 
He  had  a very  fatherly  air  with  her. 

“ I think  I’ll  go  and  see  what  they’ve 
found,”  said  Imogene,  irrelevantly,  to  a 
remark  of  Mi’s.  Amsden’s  about  the  ex- 
pensiveness of  Madame  Bossi’s  bonnets. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  lady.  Imogene 
started,  and  the  little  girl  ran  to  meet  her. 
She  detained  Effie  with  her  admiration  of 
the  violets  till  Colville  lounged  reluctant- 
ly up.  “Go  and  show  them  to  Mrs. 
Amsden,”  she  said,  giving  back  the  vio- 
lets, which  she  had  been  smelling.  The 
child  ran  on.  “Mr.  Colville,  I want  to 
speak  with  you.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Colville,  helplessly. 

“ Why  are  you  going  away  ?” 

“Why?  Oh,  I’ve  accomplished  the 
objects  — or  no-objects  — I came  for,”  he 
said,  with  dreary  triviality,  “and  I must 
hurry  away  to  other  fields  of  activity.” 
He  kept  his  eyes  on  her  face,  which  he 
saw  full  of  a passionate  intensity,  work- 
ing to  some  sort  of  overflow. 


“That  is  not  true,  and  you  needn’t  say 
it  to  spare  me.  You  are  going  away  be- 
cause Mrs.  Bowen  said  something  to  you 
about  me.” 

“Not  quite  that,”  returned  Colville, 
gently. 

“ No;  it  was  something  that  she  said  to 
me  about  you.  But  it’s  the  same  thing. 
It  makes  no  difference.  I ask  you  not  to 
go  for  that.” 

“Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying, 

Imogene  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Colville  waited  a long  moment.  4 ‘ Then, 
I thank  you,  you  dear  girl,  and  I am  go- 
ing to-morrow,  all  the  same.  But  I sha’n’t 
forget  this;  whatever  my  life  is  to  be, 
this  will  make  it  less  unworthy  and  less 
unhappy.  If  it  could  buy  anything  to 
give  you  joy,  to  add  some  little  grace  to 
the  good  that  must  come  to  you,  I would 
give  it.  Some  day  you’ll  meet  the  young 
fellow  whom  you’re  to  make  immortal, 
and  you  must  tell  him  of  an  old  fellow 
who  knew  you  afar  off,  and  understood 
how  to  worship  you  for  an  angel  of  pity 
and  unselfishness.  Ah,  I hope  he’ll  un- 
derstand, too!  Good-by.”  If  he  was  to 
fly,  that  was  the  sole  instant.  He  took 
her  hand,  and  said  again,  “Good-by.” 
And  then  he  suddenly  cried,  “Imogene, 
do  you  wish  me  to  stay  ?” 

“Yes!”  said  the  girl,  pouring  all  the  in- 
tensity of  her  face  into  that  whisper. 

“Even  if  there  had  been  nothing  said 
to  make  me  go  away — should  you  still 
wish  me  to  stay  ?” 

“Yes.” 

He  looked  her  in  the  starry,  lucid  eyes, 
where  a divine  fervor  deepened.  He 
sighed  in  nerveless  perplexity;  it  was  she 
who  had  the  courage. 

“It’s  a mistake!  You  mustn’t!  I am 
too  old  for  you ! It  would  be  a wrong  and 
a cruelty!  Yes,  you  must  let  me  go,  and 
forget  me.  I have  been  to  blame.  If 
Mrs.  Bowen  has  blamed  me,  she  was  right 
— I deserved  it;  I deserved  all  she  could 
say  against  me.” 

“ She  never  said  anything  against  you. 
Do  you  think  I would  have  let  her  ? No; 
it  was  I that  said  it,  and  I blamed  you.  It 
was  because  I thought  that  you  were — you 
were” — 

“Trifling  with  you?  How  could  you 
think  that  ?” 

“Yes,  I know  now  how  it  was,  and  it 
makes  you  seem  all  the  grander  to  me. 
Did  you  think  I cared  for  your  being  old- 
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er  than  I was  ? I never  cared  for  it — I 
never  hardly  thought  of  it  after  the  very 
first.  I tried  to  make  you  understand 
that,  and  how  it  hurt  me  to  have  you 
speak  of  it.  Don’t  you  think  that  I could 
see  how  good  you  were?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  all  I want  is  to  be  happy  ? I 
don’t  care  for  that — I despise  it,  and  I al- 
ways hate  myself  for  seeking  my  own 
pleasure,  if  I find  myself  doing  it.  I have 
seen  enough  of  life  to  know  what  that 
comes  to!  And  what  hurt  me  worst  of 
all  was  that  you  seemed  to  believe  that  I 
cared  for  nothing  but  amusing  myself, 
when  I wished  to  be  something  better, 
higher.  It’s  nothing  whether  you  are  of 
my  age  or  not,  if — if — you  care  for  me.” 

“ Imogene!” 

“All  that  I ask  is  to  be  with  you,  and 
try  to  make  you  forget  what’s  been  sad  in 
your  life,  and  try  to  be  of  use  to  you  in 
whatever  you  are  doing,  and  I shall  be 
prouder  and  gladder  of  that  than  anything 
that  people  call  happiness.” 

Colville  stood  holding  her  hand,  while 
she  uttered  these  ideas  and  incoherent 
repetitions  of  them,  with  a deep  sense  of 
powerlessness.  u If  I believed  that  I could 
keep  you  from  regretting  this — ” 

“What  should  I regret?  I won’t  let 
you  depreciate  yourself  — make  yourself 
out  not  good  enough  for  the  best.  Oh,  I 
know  how  it  happened!  But  now  you 
shall  never  think  of  it  again.  No;  I will 
not  let  you.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
could  make  me  regret  anything.” 

“I  am  going  to  stay,”  said  Colville. 
“ But  on  my  own  terms.  I will  be  bound 
to  you,  but  you  shall  not  be  bound  to 
me.” 

“You  doubt  me!  I would  rather  have 
you  go!  No;  stay.  And  let  me  prove  to 
you  how  wrong  you  are.  I mustn’t  ask 

Smore  than  that.  Only  give  me  the  chance 
to  show  you  how  different  I am  from  what 
you  think — how  different  you  are  too.” 

“ Yes.  But  you  must  be  free.” 
“Well.” 

“What  are  they  doing  so  long  there  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Amsden  of  Effie,  putting  her 
glasses  to  her  eyes.  “ I can’t  see.” 

“ They  are  just  holding  hands,”  said  the 
child,  with  an  easy  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
planation, which  perhaps  the  old  lady  did 
not  share.  “He  always  holds  my  hand 
when  he  is  with  me.” 

4 4 Does  he,  indeed  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ams- 
den, with  a cackle.  She  added,  “That’s 
very  polite  of  him,  isn’t  it?  You  must  be 
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a great  favorite  with  Mr.  Colville.  You 
will  miss  him  when  he’s  gone.” 

“Yes.  He’s  very  nice. ” 

Colville  and  Imogene  returned,  coming 
slowly  across  the  loose,  neglected  grass  to- 
ward the  old  woman’s  seat.  She  rose  as 
they  came  up. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  getting  flowers  for  Miss  Graham 
as  for  the  other  ladies.  But  perhaps  you 
didn’t  find  her  favorite  over  there.  What 
is  your  favorite  flower,  Miss  Graham? 
Don’t  say  you  have  none!  I didn’t  know 
that  I preferred  scarlet  anemones.  Were 
there  no  forget-me-nots  over  there  in  the 
grass  ?” 

“There  was  no  occasion  for  them,”  an- 
swered Colville. 

“You  always  did  make  such  pretty 
speeches!”  said  the  old  lady.  “And  they 
have  such  an  Orphic  character,  too  ; you 
can  interpret  them  in  so  many  different 
ways.  Should  you  mind  saying  just  what 
you  meant  by  that  one  ?” 

“Yes,  very  much,”  replied  Colville. 

The  old  lady  laughed  with  cheerful  res- 
ignation. She  would  as  lief  report  that 
reply  of  his  as  another.  Even  more  than 
a man  whom  she  could  entangle  in  his 
speech  she  liked  a man  who  could  slip 
through  the  toils  with  unfailing  ease. 
Her  talk  with  such  a man  was  the  last 
consolation  which  remained  to  her  from  a 
life  of  harmless  coquetries. 

“I  will  refer  it  to  Mrs.  Bowen,”  she 
said.  “She  is  a very  wise  woman,  and 
she  used  to  know  you  a great  while 
ago.” 

“If  you  like,  I will  do  it  for  you,  Mrs. 
Amsden.  I’m  going  to  see  her.” 

“To  renew  your  adieux?  Well,  why 
not  ? Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow ! And 
if  I were  a young  man  I would  go  to  say 
good-by  to  Mrs.  Bowen  as  often  as  she 
would  let  me.  Now  tell  me  honestly,  Mr. 
Colville,  did  you  ever  see  such  an  exqui- 
site, perfect  creature  ?” 

“ Oh,  that’s  asking  a good  deal.” 

“What?” 

“To  tell  you  a thing  honestly.  How 
did  you  come  here,  Mrs.  Amsden  ?” 

“In  Mrs.  Bowen’s  carriage.  I sent  it 
round  from  the  Pitti  entrance  to  the  Porta 
Romana.  It’s  waiting  there  now,  I sup- 
pose.” 

“I  thought  you  had  been  corrupted 
somehow.  Your  zeal  is  carriage-bought. 
It  is  a delightful  vehicle.  Do  you  think 
you  could  give  me  a lift  home  in  it  ?” 
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“Yes,  indeed.  I have  always  a seat 
for  you  in  my  carriage.  To  Hotel 
d’ Atene  ?” 

“No;  to  Palazzo  Pinti.” 

“This  is  deliciously  mysterious,”  said 
Mrs.  Amsden,  drawing  her  shawl  up  about 
her  shoulders,  which,  if  no  longer  round- 
ed, had  still  a charming  droop.  One  re- 
alizes in  looking  at  such  old  ladies  that 
there  are  women  who  could  manage  their 
own  skeletons  winningly.  She  put  up  her 
glasses,  which  were  an  old-fashioned  sort, 
held  to  the  nose  by  a handle,  and  perused 
the  different  persons  of  the  group.  “Mr. 
Colville  concealing  an  inward  trepidation 
under  a bold  front;  Miss  Graham  agitated 
but  firm ; the  child  as  much  puzzled  as  the 
old  woman.  I feel  that  we  are  a very  in- 
teresting group— almost  dramatic.” 

“Oh,  call  us  a passage  from  a modern 
novel,”  suggested  Colville,  “if  you’re  in 
the  romantic  mood.  One  of  Mr.  James’s.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  be  rather 
more  of  the  great  world  for  that  ? I hard- 
ly feel  up  to  Mr.  James.  I should  have 
said  Howells.  Only  nothing  happens  in 
that  case!” 

“Oh,  very  well;  that’s  the  most  com- 
fortable way.  If  it’s  only  Howells,  there’s 
no  reason  why  I shouldn’t  go  with  Miss 
Graham  to  show  her  the  view  of  Florence 
from  the  cypress  grove  up  yonder.” 

“No;  he's  very  particular  when  he’s 
on  Italian  ground,”  said  Mrs.  Amsden, 
rising.  “You  must  come  another  time 
with  Miss  Graham,  and  bring  Mrs.  Bowen. 
It’s  quite  time  we  were  going  home.” 

The  light  under  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
had  begun  to  grow  more  liquid.  The  cur- 
rents of  warm  breeze  streaming  through 
the  cooler  body  of  the  air  had  ceased  to 
ruffle  the  lakelet  round  the  fountain,  and 
the  naiads  rode  their  sea-horses  through  a 
perfect  calm.  A damp,  pierced  with  the 
fresh  odor  of  the  water  and  of  the  spring- 
ing grass,  descended  upon  them.  The 
saunterers  through  the  different  paths  and 
alleys  were  issuing  upon  the  main  avenues, 
and  tending  in  gathering  force  toward  the 
gate. 

They  found  Mrs.  Bowen’s  carriage  there, 
and  drove  first  to  her  house,  beyond  which 
Mrs.  Amsden  lived  in  a direct  line.  On 
the  way  Colville  kept  up  with  her  the 
bantering  talk  that  they  always  carried 
on  together,  and  found  in  it  a respite  from 
the  formless  future  pressing  close  upon 
him.  He  sat  with  Effie  on  the  front  seat, 
and  he  would  not  look  at  Imogene’s  face, 
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which,  nevertheless,  was  present  to  some 
inner  vision.  When  the  porter  opened 
the  iron  gate  below,  and  rang  Mrs.  Bowen’s 
bell,  and  Effie  sprang  up  the  stairs  before 
them  to  give  her  mother  the  news  of  Mr. 
Colville’s  coming,  the  girl  stole  her  hand 
into  his. 

“Shall  you— tell  her  ?” 

“Of  course.  She  must  know  without 
an  instant’s  delay.” 

“Yes,  yes ; that  is  right.  Oh ! — Shall  I 
go  with  you  ?” 

“ Yes;  come!” 


XV. 

Mrs.  Bowen  came  in  to  them,  looking 
pale  and  pain-worn,  as  she  did  that  even- 
ing when  she  wrould  not  let  Colville  go 
away  with  the  other  tea-taking  callers  to 
whom  she  had  made  her  headache  an  ex- 
cuse. The  eyelids  which  she  had  always 
a little  difficulty  in  lifting  were  heavy 
with  suffering,  and  her  pretty  smile  had 
an  effect  of  very  great  remoteness.  But 
there  was  no  consciousness  of  anything 
unusual  or  unexpected  in  his  presence 
expressed  in  her  looks  or  manner.  Col- 
ville had  meant  to  take  Imogene  by  the 
hand  and  confront  Mrs.  Bowen  with  an 
immediate  declaration  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; but  he  found  this  impossible,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  his  intention;  he 
took,  instead,  the  hand  of  conventional 
welcome  which  she  gave  him,  and  lie 
obeyed  her  in  taking  provisionally  the 
seat  to  which  she  invited  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  order  of  his  words  was  dis- 
persed in  that  wonder  whether  she  sus- 
pected anything  with  which  he  listened 
to  her  placid  talk  about  the  weather;  she 
said  she  had  thought  it  was  a chilly  day 
out-doors ; but  her  headaches  always  made 
her  very  sensitive. 

“Yes,”  said  Colville,  “I  supposed  it  was 
cold  myself  till  I went  out,  for  I woke 
with  a twinge  of  rheumatism.”  He  felt 
a strong  desire  to  excuse,  to  justify,  what 
had  happened,  and  he  went  on,  with  a 
painful  sense  of  Imogene’s  eyes  bent  in  be- 
wildered deference  upon  him.  “ I started 
out  for  a walk  with  Mr.  Waters,  but  I left 
him  after  we  got  across  the  Ponte  Vecchio ; 
he  went  up  to  look  at  the  Michelangelo 
bastions,  and  I strolled  over  to  the  Boboli 
Gardens — where  I found  your  young  peo- 
ple.” 

He  had  certainly  brought  himself  to  the 
point,  but  he  seemed  actually  farther  from 
it  than  at  first,  and  he  made  a desperate 
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plunge,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
something  of  his  habitual  nonchalance. 
“But  that  doesn’t  account  for  my  being 
here.  Imogene  accounts  for  that.  She 
has  allowed  me  to  stay  in  Florence.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  could  not  turn  paler  than 
her  headache  had  left  her,  and  she  now 
underwent  no  change  of  complexion.  But 
her  throat  was  not  clear  enough  to  say  to 
the  end,  “Allowed  you  to  stay  in — ” The 
trouble  in  her  throat  arrested  her  again. 

Colville  became  very  red.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  Imogene’s,  and  now  his 
eyes  and  Mrs.  Bowen’s  met  in  the  kind  of 
glance  in  which  people  intercept  and  turn 
each  other  aside  before  they  have  reached 
a resting-place  in  each  other’s  souls.  But 
at  the  girl’s  touch  his  courage  revived — in 
some  physical  sort.  “Yes ; and  if  she  will 
let  me  stay  with  her,  we  are  not  going  to 
part  again.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  answer  at  once,  and 
in  the  hush  Colville  heard  the  breathing  of 
all  three. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “we  wished  you 
to  know  at  once,  and  I came  in  with  Imo- 
gene to  tell  you.” 

“What  do  you  wish  me,”  asked  Mrs. 
Bowen,  “to  do?” 

Colville  forced  a nervous  laugh.  “ Real- 
ly, I’m  so  little  used  to  this  sort  of  affair 
that  I don’t  know  whether  I have  any 
wish.  Imogene  is  here  with  you,  and  I 
suppose  I supposed  you  would  wish  to  do 
something.” 

“I  will  do  whatever  you  think  best.” 

“Thank  you:  that’s  very  kind  of  you.” 
He  fell  into  a silence,  in  which  he  was  able 
only  to  wish  that  he  knew  what  was  best, 
and  from  which  he  came  to  the  surface 
with,  “ Imogene's  family  ought  to  know, 
of  course.” 

“ Yes ; they  put  her  in  my  charge.  They 
will  have  to  know.  Shall  I write  to 
them  ?” 

“Why,  if  you  will.” 

“Oh,  certainly.” 

“Thank  you.” 

He  had  taken  to  stroking  with  his  right 
hand  the  hand  of  Imogene  which  he  held 
in  his  left,  and  now  he  looked  round  at 
her  with  a glance  which  it  was  a relief  not 
to  have  her  meet.  “And  till  we  can  hear 
from  them,  I suppose  you  will  let  me  come 
to  see  her  ?” 

“You  know  you  have  always  been  wel- 
come here.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.”  It  seemed 
as  if  there  ought  to  be  something  else  to 


say,  but  Colville  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing, except:  “We  wish  to  act  in  every 
way  with  your  approval,  Mrs.  Bowen. 
And  I know  that  you  are  very  particular 
in  some  things” — the  words,  now  that  they 
were  said,  struck  him  as  unfortunate  and 
even  vulgar — “and  I shouldn’t  wish  to 
annoy  you — ” 

“Oh,  I understand.  I think  it  will  be 
— I have  no  doubt  you  will  know  how  to 
manage  all  that.  It  isn’t  as  if  you  were 
both — ” 

“Young?”  asked  Colville.  “No;  one 
of  us  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
up  in  the  convenances . We  are  qualified, 
I'm  afraid,  as  far  as  that  goes,”  he  added, 
bitterly,  “to  set  all  Florence  an  example 
of  correct  behavior.” 

He  knew  there  must  be  pain  in  the  face 
which  he  wrould  not  look  at;  he  kept  look- 
ing at  Mrs.  Bowen’s  face,  in  which  certain- 
ly there  was  not  much  pleasure,  either. 

There  was  another  silence,  which  be- 
came very  oppressive  before  it  ended  in 
a question  from  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  stirred 
slightly  in  her  chair,  and  bent  forward  as 
if  about  to  rise  in  asking  it.  “ Shall  you 
wish  to  consider  it  an  engagement  ?” 

Colville  felt  Imogene’s  hand  tremble  in 
his,  but  he  received  no  definite  prompting 
from  the  tremor.  “ I don’t  believe  I know 
what  you  mean.” 

“I  mean,  till  you  have  heard  from  Imo- 
gene’s mother.” 

“ I hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  un- 
der the  circumstances — ” The  tremor  died 
out  of  the  hand  he  held ; it  lay  lax  be- 
tween his.  “ What  do  you  say,  Imogene  ?” 

“I  can’t  say  anything.  Whatever  you 
think  will  be  right— for  me.” 

“I  wish  to  do  what  will  seem  right  and 
fair  to  your  mother.” 

“Yes.” 

Colville  heaved  a hopeless  sigh.  Then, 
with  a deep  inward  humiliation,  he  said, 
“ Perhaps,  if  you  know  Imogene's  mother, 
Mrs.  Bowen,  you  can  suggest — advise  — 
You-” 

“You  must  excuse  me;  I can’t  suggest 
or  advise  anything.  I must  leave  you 
perfectly  free.”  She  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  they  both  rose  too,  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  seated  himself  at  Imogene’s 
side.  “I  shall  have  to  leave  you,  I’m 
afraid ; my  head  aches  still  a little.  Imo- 
gene!” She  advanced  toward  the  girl, 
who  stood  passively  letting  her  come  the 
whole  distance.  As  if  sensible  of  the  re- 
buff expressed  in  this  attitude,  she  halted 
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a very  little.  Then  she  added,  “ I hope 
you  will  be  very  happy,”  and  suddenly 
cast  her  arms  round  the  girl,  and  stood 
long  pressing  her  face  into  her  neck. 
When  she  released  her,  Colville  trembled 
lest  she  should  be  going  to  give  him  her 
hand  in  congratulation.  But  she  only 
bowed  slightly  to  him,  with  a sidelong, 
aversive  glance,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  a slow,  rigid  pace,  like  one  that 
controls  a tendency  to  giddiness. 

Imogene  threw  herself  on  Colville’s 
breast.  It  gave  him  a shock,  as  if  he 
were  letting  her  do  herself  some  wrong. 
But  she  gripped  him  fast,  and  began  to 
sob  and  to  cry.  4 4 Oh ! oh ! oh !” 

4 4 What  is  it  ? — what  is  it,  my  poor  girl  ?” 
he  murmured.  44  Are  you  unhappy  ? Are 
you  sorry  ? Let  it  all  end,  then  1” 

“No,  no;  it  isn’t  that!  But  I am  very 
unhappy — yes,  very,  very  unhappy ! Oh, 
I didn’t  suppose  I should  ever  feel  so  to- 
ward any  one.  I hate  her!” 

“ You  hate  her  ?”  gasped  Colville. 

“Yes,  I hate  her.  And  she— she  is  so 
good  to  me ! It  must  be  that  I’ve  done  her 
some  deadly  wrong,  without  knowing  it, 
or  I couldn’t  hate  her  as  I know  I do.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Colville,  soothingly; 
“that's  just  your  fancy.  You  haven’t 
harmed  her,  and  you  don’t  hate  her.” 

44  Yes,  yes,  I do ! You  can’t  understand 
how  I feel  toward  her.” 

4 4 But  you  can’t  feel  so  toward  her  long,  ” 
he  urged,  dealing  as  he  might  with  what 
was  wholly  a mystery  to  him.  44 She  is  so 
good — ” 

“It  only  makes  my  badness  worse,  and 
makes  me  hate  her  more.” 

“I  don't  understand.  But  you’re  ex- 
cited now.  When  you’re  calmer  you'll 
feel  differently,  of  course.  I’ve  kept  you 
restless  and  nervous  a long  time,  poor 
child;  but  now  our  peace  begins,  and 
everything  wTill  be  bright  and — ” He 
stopped : the  words  had  such  a very  hol- 
low sound. 

She  pushed  herself  from  him,  and  dried 
her  eyes.  44  Oh  yes.” 

4 4 And,  Imogene  — perhaps — perhaps  — 
Or,  no;  never  mind  now.  I must  go 
away — ” She  looked  at  him,  frightened 
but  submissive.  “But  I will  be  back  to- 
night, or  perhaps  to-morrow  morning.  I 
want  to  think — to  give  you  time  to  think. 
I don’t  want  to  be  selfish  about  you — I 
want  to  consider  you,  all  the  more  because 
you  won't  consider  yourself.  Good-by.” 
He  stooped  over  and  kissed  her  hair.  Even 


in  this  he  felt  like  a thief ; he  could  not 
look  at  the  face  she  lifted  to  his. 

Mrs.  Bowen  sent  word  from  her  room 
that  she  was  not  coming  to  dinner,  and 
Imogene  did  not  come  till  the  dessert  was 
put  on.  Then  she  found  Effie  Bowen  sit- 
ting alone  at  the  table,  and  served  in  seri- 
ous formality  by  the  man,  whom  she  had 
apparently  felt  it  right  to  repress,  for  they 
were  both  silent.  The  little  girl  had  not 
known  how  to  deny  herself  an  excess  of 
the  less  wholesome  dishes,  and  she  was 
perhaps  anticipating  the  regret  which  this 
indulgence  was  to  bring,  for  she  was  very 
pensive. 

44  Isn’t  mamma  coming  at  all  ?”  she  ask- 
ed, plaintively,  when  Imogene  sat  down, 
and  refused  everything  but  a cup  of  coffee. 
“Well,”  she  went  on,  “I  can't  make  out 
what  is  coming  to  this  family.  You  were 
all  crying  last  night  because  Mr.  Colville 
w’as  going  away, and  now, when  lie's  going 
to  stay,  it’s  just  as  bad.  I don’t  think  you 
make  it  very  pleasant  for  him . I should 
think  he  would  be  perfectly  puzzled  by  it, 
after  lie's  done  so  much  to  please  you  all. 
I don’t  believe  he  thinks  it’s  very  polite.  I 
suppose  it  is  polite,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  so. 
And  he’s  always  so  cheerful  and  nice.  I 
should  think  he  would  want  to  visit  in 
some  family  where  there  was  more  amuse- 
ment. There  used  to  be  plenty  in  this 
family,  but  now  it’s  as  dismal ! The  first 
of  the  winter  you  and  mamma  used  to  be 
so  pleasant  when  he  came,  and  would  try 
everything  to  amuse  him,  and  would  let 
me  come  in  to  get  some  of  the  good  of  it ; 
but  now  you  seem  to  fly  every  which  way 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  house, 
and  I'm  poked  off  in  holes  and  corners  be- 
fore he  can  open  his  lips.  And  I’ve  borne 
it  about  as  long  as  I can.  I would  rather 
be  back  in  Vevay.  Or  anyvrhere.”  At 
this  point  her  own  pathos  overwhelmed 
her,  and  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
moistened  the  crumbs  of  pastry  at  the  cor- 
nel’s of  her  pretty  mouth.  44  What  was  so 
strange,  I should  like  to  knowr,  about  his 
staying,  that  mamma  should  pop  up  like  a 
ghost,  wThen  I told  her  he  had  come  home 
with  us,  and  grab  me  by  the  wrist,  and 
twitch  me  about,  and  ask  me  all  sorts  of 
questions  I couldn’t  answer,  and  frighten 
me  almost  to  death  ? I haven't  got  over 
it  yet.  And  I don’t  think  it’s  very  nice. 
It  used  to  be  a very  polite  family,  and 
pleasant  wTitli  each  other,  and  always 
having  something  agreeable  going  on  in 
it;  but  if  it  keeps  on  very  much  longer 
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in  this  way,  I shall  think  the  Bowens 
are  beginning  to  lose  their  good-breed- 
ing. I suppose  that  if  Mr.  Colville  were 
to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  mamma  and 
ask  her  to  let  him  take  me  somewhere 
now,  she  wouldn’t  do  it.”  She  pulled  her 
handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket,  and  dried 
her  eyes  on  a ball  of  it.  “I  don’t  see 
what  you've  been  crying  about,  Imogene. 
You've  got  nothing  to  worry  you.” 

“I’m  not  very  well,  Effie,”  returned  the 
girl,  gently.  “I  haven’t  been  well  all  day.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  is  well 
any  more.  I don’t  believe  Florence  is  a 
very  healthy  place.  Or  at  least  this  house 
isn’t.  I think  it  must  be  the  drainage.  If 
we  keep  on,  I suppose  we  shall  all  have 
diphtheria.  Don’t  you,  Imogene  ?” 

“Yes,”  asserted  the  girl,  distractedly. 

“The  girls  had  it  at  Vevay  frightfully. 
And  none  of  them  were  as  strong  after- 
ward. Some  of  the  parents  came  and  took 
them  away;  but  Madame  Scliebres  never 
let  mamma  know.  Do  you  think  that 
was  right  ?” 

“ No;  it  was  very  wrong.” 

“I  suppose  Mr.  Colville  will  have  it  if 
we  do.  That  is,  if  he  keeps  coming  here. 
Is  he  coming  any  more  ?” 

“ Yes ; he’s  coming  to-morrow  morning.” 

“/she?”  A smile  flickered  over  the 
rueful  face.  “What time  is  he  coming ?” 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,”  said  Imogene, 
listlessly  stirring  her  coffee.  “ Some  time 
in  the  forenoon.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  he’s  going  to  take  us 
anywhere?” 

“ Yes — I think  so.  I can’t  tell  exactly.” 

“If  he  asks  me  to  go  somewhere,  will 
you  tease  mamma  ? She  always  lets  you, 
Imogene,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  she 
just  took  a pleasure  in  denying  me.” 

“You  mustn’t  talk  so  of  your  mother, 
Effie.” 

‘ 1 No ; I wouldn’t  to  everybody . I know 
that  she  means  for  the  best;  but  I don’t 
believe  she  understands  how  much  I suffer 
when  she  won’t  let  me  go  with  Mr.  Col- 
ville. Don’t  you  think  he’s  about  the 
nicest  gentleman  we  know,  Imogene  ?” 

“Yes;  he’s  very  kind.” 

“And  I think  lie’s  handsome.  A good 
many  people  would  consider  him  old-look- 
ing, and  of  course  he  isn’t  so  young  as  Mr. 
Morton  was,  or  the  Ingleliart  boys;  but 
that  makes  him  all  the  easier  to  get  along 
with.  And  his  being  just  a little  fat,  that 
way,  seems  to  suit  so  well  with  his  char- 
acter.” The  smiles  were  now  playing 
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across  the  child’s  face,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. “ I think  Mr.  Colville  would  make 
a good  Saint  Nicholas  — the  kind  they 
have  going  down  chimneys  in  America. 

I’m  going  to  tell  him,  for  the  next  veg- 
lione.  It  would  be  such  a nice  surprise.” 

“No,  better  not  tell  him  that,”  suggest- 
ed Imogene.  • 

“Do  you  think  he  wouldn’t  like  it  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  it  would  become  him.  How  old 
do  you  suppose  he  is,  Imogene  ? Seventy- 
five  ?” 

“What  an  idea!”  cried  the  girl,  fierce- 
ly. “He’s  forty-one.” 

“I  didn’t  know  they  had  those  little  jig- 
gering  lines  at  the  corners  of  their  eyes  so 
quick.  But  forty-one  is  pretty  old,  isn’t 
it  ? Is  Mr.  Waters—” 

“Effie,” said  her  mother’s  voice  at  the 
door  behind  her,  “ will  you  ring  for  Gio- 
vanni, and  tell  him  to  bring  me  a cup  of 
coffee  in  here  ?”  She  spoke  from  the  por- 
tiere of  the  sal  otto. 

“Yes,  mamma.  I’ll  bring  it  to  you  my- 
self.” 

“Thank  you,  dear,”  Mrs.  Bowen  called 
from  within. 

The  little  girl  softly  pressed  her  hands 
together.  “I  hope  she’ll  let  me  stay  up! 

I feel  so  excited,  and  I hate  to  lie  and 
think  so  long  before  I get  to  sleep. 
Couldn’t  you  just  hint  a little  to  her  that  I 
might  stay  up?  It’s  Sunday  night.” 

“I  can’t,  Effie,”  said  Imogene.  “I 
oughtn’t  to  interfere  with  any  of  your 
mother’s  rules.” 

The  child  sighed  submissively  and  took 
the  coffee  that  Giovanni  brought  to  her. 

She  and  Imogene  went  into  the  salotto  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Bowen  was  at  her  writing- 
desk.  “You  can  bring  the  coffee  here, 

Effie,”  she  said. 

“Must  I go  to  bed  at  once,  mamma?” 
asked  the  child,  setting  the  cup  carefully 
down. 

The  mother  looked  distractedly  up  from 
her  writing.  “No;  you  may  sit  up 
awhile,”  she  said,  looking  back  to  her 
writing. 

“ How  long,  mamma  ?”  pleaded  the  little 
girl. 

“Oh,  till  you’re  sleepy.  It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter now.” 

She  went  on  writing;  from  time  to  time 
she  tore  up  what  she  liad  written. 

Effie  softly  took  a book  from  the  table, 
and  perching  herself  on  a stiff,  high  chair, 
bent  over  it  and  began  to  read. 
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Imogene  sat  by  the  hearth,  where  a 
small  fire  was  pleasant  in  the  in-door  chill 
of  an  Italian  house,  even  after  so  warm  a 
day  as  that  had  been.  She  took  some 
large  beads  of  the  strand  she  wore  about 
her  neck  into  her  mouth,  and  pulled  at  the 
strand  listlessly  with  her  hand  while  she 
watched  the  fire.  Her  eyes  wandered 
once  to  the  child. 

44  What  made  you  take  such  an  uncom- 
fortable chair,  Effie  ?” 

Effie  shut  her  book  over  her  hand.  44  It 
keeps  me  wakeful  longer,”  she  whispered, 
with  a glance  at  her  mother  from  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye. 

4 4 1 don’t  see  why  any  one  should  wish  to 
be  wakeful,”  sighed  the  girl. 

When  Mrs.  Bowen  tore  up  one  of  her 
half-written  pages,  Imogene  started  nerv- 
ously forward,  and  then  relapsed  again 
into  her  chair.  At  last  Mrs.  Bowen  seem- 
ed to  find  the  right  phrases  throughout, 
and  she  finished  rather  a long  letter,  and 
read  it  over  to  herself.  Then  she  said, 
without  leaving  her  desk,  44  Imogene,  I’ve 
been  trying  to  write  to  your  mother. 
Will  you  look  at  this?” 

She  held  the  sheet  over  her  shoulder, 
and  Imogene  came  languidly  and  took  it; 
Mrs.  Bowen  dropped  her  face  forward  on 
the  desk,  into  her  hands,  while  Imogene 
was  reading. 

“ Florence,  March  10, 18 — . 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Graham,— I have  some  very 
important  news  to  give  you  in  regard  to 
Imogene,  and  as  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
paring you  for  it,  I will  tell  you  at  once 
that  it  relates  to  her  marriage. 

44  She  has  met  at  my  house  a gentleman 
whom  I knew  in  Florence  when  I was 
here  before,  and  of  whom  I never  knew 
anything  but  good.  We  have  seen  him 
very  often,  and  I have  seen  nothing  in  him 
that  I could  not  approve.  He  is  Mr. 
Theodore  Colville,  of  Prairie  des  Vaches, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a 
newspaper  editor;  but  he  was  born  some- 
where in  New  England.  He  is  a very  cul- 
tivated, interesting  man,  and  though  not 
exactly  a society  man,  he  is  very  agreeable 
and  refined  in  his  manners.  I am  sure 
his  character  is  irreproachable,  though  he 
is  not  a member  of  any  church.  In  re- 
gard to  his  means  I know  nothing  what- 
ever, and  can  only  infer  from  his  way  of 
life  that  he  is  in  easy  circumstances. 

“The  whole  matter  has  been  a surprise 
to  me,  for  Mr.  Colville  is  some  twenty-one 
or  two  years  older  than  Imogene,  who  is 


very  young  in  her  feelings  for  a girl  of 
her  age.  If  I could  have  realized  any- 
thing like  a serious  attachment  between 
them  sooner,  I would  have  written  before. 
Even  now  I do  not  know  whether  I am  to 
consider  them  engaged  or  not.  No  doubt 
Imogene  will  write  you  more  fully. 

“Of  course  I would  rather  not  have 
had  anything  of  the  kind  happen  while 
Imogene  was  under  my  charge,  though  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  not  think  I have 
been  careless  or  imprudent  about  her.  I 
interfered  as  far  as  I could,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment I could,  but  it  appears  that  it  was 
then  too  late  to  prevent  what  has  follow- 
ed. Yours  sincerely, 

“Evalina  Bowen.” 

Imogene  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and 
then  she  said,  “Why  isn’t  he  a society 
man  ?” 

Probably  Mrs.  Bowen  expected  this  sort 
of  approach.  “I  don’t  think  a society 
man  would  have  undertaken  to  dance  the 
Lancers  as  he  did  at  Madame  Uccelli’s,” 
she  answered,  patiently,  without  lifting 
her  head. 

Imogene  winced,  but  “ I should  despise 
him  if  he  were  merely  a society  man,” 
she  said.  “ I have  seen  enough  of  them. 
I think  it’s  better  to  be  intellectual  and 
good.”  Mrs.  Bowen  made  no  reply,  and 
the  girl  went  on.  “And  as  to  his  being 
older,  I don’t  see  what  difference  it  makes. 
If  people  are  in  sympathy,  then  they  are  of 
the  same  age,  no  difference  how  much  old- 
er than  one  the  other  is.  I have  always 
heard  that.”  She  urged  this  as  if  it  were 
a question. 

44  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“And  how  should  his  having  been  a 
newspaper  editor  be  anything  against 
him  ?” 

Mrs.  Bowen  lifted  her  face  and  stared  at 
the  girl  in  astonishment.  “Who  said  it 
was  against  him  ?” 

“You  hint  as  much.  The  whole  letter 
is  against  him.” 

44  Imogene!” 

“Yes!  Every  word!  You  make  him 
out  perfectly  detestable.  I don't  know 
why  you  should  hate  him.  He's  done 
everything  he  could  to  satisfy  you.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  rose  from  her  desk,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  soften  a 
shock  of  headache  that  her  change  of  pos- 
ture had  sent  there.  44 1 will  leave  the 
letter  with  you,  and  you  can  send  it  or 
not,  as  you  think  best.  It’s  merely  a for- 
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mality  my  writing  to  your  mother.  Per- 
haps you’ll  see  it  differently  in  the  morn- 
ing. Effie  1”  she  called  to  the  child,  who 
with  her  book  shut  upon  her  hand  had 
been  staring  at  them  and  listening  intent- 
ly. “ It’s  time  to  go  to  bed  now.” 

When  Effie  stood  before  the  glass  in  her 
mothers  room,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  was  braid- 
ing her  hair  and  tying  it  up  for  the  night, 
she  asked,  ruefully,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  Imogene,  mamma  ?” 

“She  isn’t  very  happy  to-night.” 

“ You  don’t  seem  very  happy  either,” 
said  the  child,  watching  her  own  face  as 
it  quivered  in  the  mirror.  “I  should 
think  that  now  Mr.  Colville’s  concluded  to 
stay,  we  would  all  be  happy  again.  But 
we  don’t  seem  to.  We’re — we're  perfect- 
ly demoralized  1”  It  was  one  of  the  words 
she  had  picked  up  from  Colville. 

The  quivering  face  in  the  glass  broke 
in  a passion  of  tears,  and  Effie  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep. 

Imogene  sat  down  at  Mrs.  Bowen’s  desk, 
and  pushing  her  letter  away,  began  to 
write. 

“ Florence,  March  10,  18 — . 

“Dear  Mother, — I inclose  a letter 
from  Mrs.  Bowen  which  will  tell  you  bet- 
ter than  I can  what  I wish  to  tell.  I do 
not  see  how  I can  add  anything  that 
would  give  you  more  of  an  idea  of  him, 
or  less,  either.  No  person  can  be  put  down 
in  cold  black  and  white,  and  not  seem  like 
a mere  inventory.  I do  not  suppose  you 
expected  me  to  become  engaged  when  you 
sent  me  out  to  Florence,  and,  as  Mrs.  Bow- 
en says,  I don’t  know  whether  I am  en- 
gaged or  not.  I will  leave  it  entirely  to 
Mr.  Colville;  if  he  says  we  are  engaged, 
we  are.  I am  sure  he  will  do  what  is  best. 
I only  know  that  he  was  going  away  from 
Florence  because  he  thought  I supposed  he 
was  not  in  earnest,  and  I asked  him  to 
stay. 

4 k I am  a good  deal  excited  to-night,  and 
can  not  write  very  clearly.  But  I will 
write  soon  again,  and  more  at  length. 

“Perhaps  something  will  be  decided  by 
that  time.  With  much  love  to  father, 

“ Your  affectionate  daughter, 

“Imogene.” 

She  put  this  letter  into  an  envelope  with 
Mrs.  Bowen’s,  and  leaving  it  unsealed  to 
show  her  in  the  morning,  she  began  to  write 
again.  This  time  she  wrote  to  a girl  with 
whom  she  had  been  on  terms  so  intimate 
that  when  they  left  school  they  had  agreed 


to  know  each  other  by  names  expressive 
of  their  extremely  confidential  friendship, 
and  to  address  each  other  respectively  as 
Diary  and  Journal.  They  were  going  to 
write  every  day,  if  only  a line  or  two;  and 
at  the  end  of  a year  they  were  to  meet  and 
read  over  together  the  records  of  their 
lives  as  set  down  in  these  letters.  They 
had  never  met  since,  though  it  was  now 
three  years  since  they  parted,  and  they  had 
not  written  since  Imogene  came  abroad; 
that  is,  Imogene  had  not  answered  the  only 
letter  she  had  received  from  her  friend  in 
Florence.  This  friend  was  a very  serious 
girl,  and  had  wished  to  be  a minister,  but 
her  family  would  not  consent,  or  even 
accept  the  compromise  of  studying  medi- 
cine, which  she  proposed,  and  she  was  still 
living  at  home  in  a small  city  of  cen- 
tral New  York.  Imogene  now  addressed 
her: 

“Dear  Diary, — You  can  not  think  how 
far  away  the  events  of  this  day  have 
pushed  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  time 
when  I agreed  to  write  to  you  under  this 
name.  Till  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I had 
not  changed  in  the  least  thing  since  we 
parted,  and  now  I can  hardly  know  my- 
self for  the  same  person.  Oh,  dear  Dil 
something  very  wonderful  has  come  into 
my  life,  and  I feel  that  it  rests  with  me  to 
make  it  the  greatest  blessing  to  myself  and 
others,  or  the  greatest  misery.  If  I prove 
unworthy  of  it  or  unequal  to  it,  then  I am 
sure  that  nothing  but  wretchedness  will 
come  of  it. 

“I  am  engaged — yes! — and  to  a man 
more  than  twice  my  own  age.  It  is  so 
easy  to  tell  you  this,  for  I know  that  your 
large-mindedness  will  receive  it  very  dif- 
ferently from  most  people,  and  that  you 
will  see  it  as  I do.  He  is  the  noblest  of 
men,  though  he  tries  to  conceal  it  under 
the  light,  ironical  manner  with  which  he 
has  been  faithful  to  a cruel  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  here  in  Florence,  twenty 
years  ago,  that  a girl — I am  ashamed  to 
call  her  a girl — trifled  with  the  priceless 
treasure  that  has  fallen  to  me,  and  flung  it 
away.  You , Di,  will  understand  how  I 
was  first  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  atone  to  him  here  for  all  the  wrong  he 
had  suffered.  At  first  it  was  only  the 
vaguest  suggestion — something  like  what 
I had  read  in  a poem  or  novel — that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me  personally,  but  it 
grew  upon  me  more  and  more  the  more  I 
saw  of  him,  and  felt  the  witchery  of  his 
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light,  indifferent  manner,  which  I learned 
to  see  was  tense  with  the  anguish  he  had 
suffered.  She  had  killed  his  youth ; she 
had  spoiled  his  life : if  I could  revive  them, 
restore  them!  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
great  flash  of  light  at  last,  and  as  soon  as 
this  thought  took  possession  of  me,  I felt 
my  whole  being  elevated  and  purified  by 
it,  and  I was  enabled  to  put  aside  with  con- 
tempt the  selfish  considerations  that  had 
occurred  to  me  at  first.  At  first  the  differ- 
ence between  our  ages  was  very  shocking 
to  me;  for  I had  always  imagined  it 
would  be  some  one  young;  but  when  this 
light  broke  upon  me,  I saw  that  he  was 
young,  younger  even  than  I,  as  a man  is  at 
the  same  age  with  a girl.  Sometimes,  with 
my  experiences,  the  fancies  and  flirtations 
that  every  one  has  and  must  have,  however 
one  despises  them,  I felt  so  old  beside 
him ; for  he  had  been  true  to  one  love  all 
his  life,  and  he  had  not  wavered  for  a mo- 
ment. If  I could  make  him  forget  it,  if  I 
could  lift  every  feather’s  weight  of  sorrow 
from  his  breast,  if  I could  help  him  to 
complete  the  destiny,  grand  and  beautiful 
as  it  would  have  been,  which  another  had 
arrested,  broken  off— -don’t  you  see,  Di 
dear,  how  rich  my  reward  would  be  ? 

44  Aud  he,  how  forbearing,  how  consider- 
ate, how  anxious  for  me,  how  full  of  gen- 
erous warning  he  has  been ! always  put- 
ting me  in  mind,  at  every  step,  of  the  dif- 
ference in  years  between  us;  never  think- 
ing of  himself,  and  shrinking  so  much 
from  even  seeming  to  control  me  or  sway 
me,  that  I don’t  know  really  whether  I 
have  not  made  all  the  advances! 

“I  can  not  write  his  name  yet,  and  you 
must  not  ask  it  till  I can ; and  I can  not  tell 
you  anything  about  his  looks  or  his  life 
without  seeming  to  degrade  him,  somehow, 
and  make  him  a common  man  like  others. 

“ How  can  I make  myself  his  compan- 
ion in  everything  ? How  can  I convince 
him  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  for  me,  and 
that  he  alone  is  giving  up  ? These  are  the 
thoughts  that  keep  whirling  through  my 
mind.  I hope  I shall  be  helped,  and  I 
hope  that  I shall  be  tried,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  for  me  to  be  helped.  I feel 
strong  enough  for  anything  that  people 
can  say.  I should  welcome  criticism  and 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  But  I can 
see  that  he  is  very  sensitive — it  comes  from 
his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous — and  if  I 
suffer  it  will  be  on  account  of  this  grand, 
unselfish  nature,  and  I shall  be  glad  of 
that. 


“I  know  you  will  understand  me,  Di, 
and  I am  not  afraid  of  your  laughing  at 
these  ravings.  But  if  you  did  I should 
not  care.  It  is  such  a comfort  to  say  these 
things  about  him,  to  exalt  him,  and  get 
him  in  the  true  light  at  last. 

44  Your  faithful  Journal. 

44 1 shall  tell  him  about  you,  one  of  the 
first  things,  and  perhaps  he  can  suggest 
some  way  out  of  your  trouble,  he  lias 
had  so  much  experience  of  every  kind. 
You  will  worship  him,  as  I do,  when  you 
see  him ; for  you  will  feel  at  once  that  he 
understands  you,  and  that  is  such  a rest . 

44  J.” 

Before  Imogene  fell  asleep,  Mrs.  Bowen 
came  to  her  in  the  dark,  and  softly  closed 
the  door  that  opened  from  the  girl’s  room 
into  Effie’s.  She  sat  down  on  the  bed, 
and  began  to  speak  at  once,  as  if  she  knew 
Imogene  must  be  awake.  44 1 thought 
you  would  come  to  me , Imogene;  but  as 
you  didn’t,  I have  come  to  you,  for  if  you 
can  go  to  sleep  with  hard  thoughts  of  me 
to-night,  I can’t  let  you.  You  need  me  for 
your  friend,  and  I wish  to  be  your  friend; 
it  would  be  wdcked  in  me  to  be  anything 
else.  I would  give  the  world  if  your  mo- 
ther were  here;  but  I tried  to  make  my 
letter  to  her  everything  that  it  should  be. 
If  you  don't  think  it  is,  I will  wTrite  it  over 
in  the  morning.” 

44No,”  said  the  girl,  coldly;  “it  will  do 
very  well.  I don’t  wish  to  trouble  you  so 
much.” 

44  Oh,  how  can  you  speak  so  to  me  ? Do 
you  think  that  I blame  Mr.  Colville  ? Is 
that  it?  I don’t  ask  you — I shall  never 
ask  you — how  he  came  to  remain,  but  I 
know  that  he  has  acted  truthfully  and 
delicately.  I knew  him  long  before  you 
did,  and  no  one  need  take  his  part  with 
me.”  This  was  not  perhaps  what  Mrs. 
Bowren  meant  to  say  when  she  began.  44 1 
have  told  you  all  along  wrhat  I thought, 
but  if  you  imagine  that  I am  not  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Colville,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. I can’t  burst  out  into  praises  of 
him  to  your  mother;  that  w^ould  be  very 
patronizing,  and  very  bad  taste.  Can't 
you  see  that  it  wrould  ?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  lingered,  as  if  she  expected 
Imogene  to  say  something  more,  but  she 
did  not,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  rose.  44  Then  I 
hope  w*e  understand  each  other,”  she  said, 
and  wTeut  out  of  the  room. 
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XVI. 

When  Colville  came  in  the  morning1, 
Mrs.  Bowen  received  him.  They  shook 
hands,  and  their  eyes  met  in  the  inter- 
cepting glance  of  the  night  before. 

44  Imogene  will  be  here  in  a moment,” 
she  said,  with  a naturalness  that  made 
him  awkward  and  conscious. 

“Oh,  there  is  no  haste,”  he  answered, 
uncouthly.  “ That  is,  I am  very  glad  of 
the  chance  to  speak  a moment  with  you, 
and  to  ask  your — to  profit  by  what  you 
think  best.  I know  you  are  not  very  well 
pleased  with  me,  and  I don't  know  that  I 
can  ever  put  myself  in  a better  light  with 
you — the  true  light.  It  seems  that  there 
are  some  things  we  must  not  do  even  for 
the  truth's  sake.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  What  I am  most  anxious  for 
is  not  to  take  a shadow  of  advantage  of 
this  child's— Of  Imogene's  inexperience, 
and  her  remoteness  from  her  family.  I 
feel  that  I must  in  some  sort  protect  her 
from  herself.  Yes— that  is  my  idea.  But 
I have  to  do  this  in  so  many  ways  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  begin.  I should  be 
very  willing,  if  you  thought  best,  to  go 
away  and  stay  away  till  she  lias  heard 
from  her  people,  and  let  her  have  that 
time  to  think  it  all  over  again.  She  is 
very  young — so  much  younger  than  I! 
Or,  if  you  thought  it  better,  I would  stay, 
and  let  her  remain  free  while  I held  my- 
self bound  to  any  decision  of  hers.  I am 
anxious  to  do  what  is  right.  At  the  same 
time”  — he  smiled  ruefully  — “there  is 
such  a thing  as  being  so  disinterested  that 
one  may  seem  uninterested.  I may  leave 
her  so  very  free  that  she  may  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  I want  a little  freedom  myself. 
What  shall  I do  ? I wish  to  act  with 
your  approval.” 

Mrs.  Bowen  had  listened  with  acquies- 
cence and  intelligence  that  might  well 
have  looked  like  sympathy,  as  she  sat  fin- 
gering the  top  of  her  hand-screen,  with  her 
eyelids  fallen.  She  lifted  them  to  say: 
“I  have  told  you  that  I will  not  advise 
you  in  anyway.  I can  not.  I have  no 
longer  any  wish  in  this  matter.  I must 
still  remain  in  the  place  of  Imogene's  mo- 
ther; but  I will  do  only  what  you  wish. 
Please  understand  that,  and  don’t  ask  me 
for  advice  any  more.  It  is  painful.”  She 
drew  her  lower  lip  in  a little,  and  let  the 
screen  fall  into  her  lap. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Bowen,  to  do  anything 
— say  anything — that  is  painful  to  you,” 
Colville  began.  “You  know  that  I would 
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give  the  world  to  please  you — ” The 
words  escaped  him  and  left  him  staring  at 
her. 

“What  are  you  saying  to  me,  Theodore 
Colville?”  she  exclaimed,  flashing  a full- 
eyed glance  upon  him,  and  then  breaking 
into  a laugh,  as  unnatural  for  her.  “ Re- 
ally, I don’t  believe  you  know !” 

“Heaven  knows  I meant  nothing  but 
what  I said,”  he  answered,  struggling 
stupidly  with  a confusion  of  desires  which 
every  man  but  no  woman  will  understand. 
After  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  man  is 
still  imperfectly  monogamous.  4 4 Is  there 
anything  wrong  in  it?” 

44  Oh  no!  Not  for  you,”  she  said, 
scornfully. 

44 1 am  very  much  in  earnest,”  he  went 
on,  hopelessly,  “in  asking  your  opinion, 
your  help,  in  regard  to  how  I shall  treat 
this  affair.” 

44  And  I am  still  more  in  earnest  in  tell- 
ing you  that  I will  give  you  no  opinion, 
no  help.  I forbid  you  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject.” He  was  silent,  unable  to  drop  his 
eyes  from  hers.  44  But  for  her,”  continued 
Mrs.  Bowen,  “I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power.  If  she  asks  my  advice  I will  give 
it,  and  I will  give  her  all  the  help  I can.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Colville,  vaguely. 

44 1 will  not  have  your  thanks,”  prompt- 
ly retorted  Mrs.  Bowen,  “for  I mean  you 
no  kindness.  I am  trying  to  do  my  duty 
to  Imogene,  and  when  that  is  ended,  all  is 
ended.  There  is  no  way  now  for  you  to 
please  me — as  you  call  it — except  to  keep 
her  from  regretting  what  she  has  done.” 

“Do  you  think  I shall  fail  in  that?”  he 
demanded,  indignantly. 

“I  can  offer  you  no  opinion.  I can’t 
tell  what  you  will  do.” 

“There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  her 
from  regretting  what  she  has  done;  and 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  would 
be  to  free  her  from  the  consequences,  as 
far  as  they’re  involved  in  me,”  said  Col- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Bowen  dropped  herself  back  in  her 
arm-chair.  44  If  you  choose  to  force  these 
things  upon  me,  I am  a woman,  and  can’t 
help  myself.  Especially,  I can’t  help  my- 
self against  a guest.” 

44  Oh,  I will  relieve  you  of  my  presence,” 
said  Colville.  4 4 I’ve  no  wish  to  force  any- 
thing upon  you — least  of  all  myself.”  He 
rose,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

She  hastily  intercepted  him.  44  Do  you 
think  I will  let  you  go  without  seeing  Imo- 
gene ? Do  you  understand  me  so  little  as 
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that  ? It’s  too  late  for  you  to  go!  You 
know  what  I think  of  all  this,  and  I know, 
better  than  you,  what  you  think.  I shall 
play  my  part,  and  you  shall  play  youi’s. 
I have  refused  to  give  you  advice  or  help, 
and  I never  shall  do  it.  But  I know  what 
my  duty  to  her  is,  and  I will  fulfill  it.  No 
matter  how  distasteful  it  is  to  either  of  us, 
you  must  come  here  as  before.  The  house  is 
as  free  to  you  as  ever — freer.  And  we  are 
to  be  as  good  friends  as  ever — better.  You 
can  see  Imogene  alone  or  in  my  presence; 
and,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  you  shall 
consider  yourself  engaged  or  not,  as  you 
choose.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least/’  said  Colville,  in  the 
ghost  of  his  old  bantering  manner.  “ But 
don’t  explain,  or  I shall  make  still  less  of 
it.” 

“I  mean  simply  that  I do  it  for  Imo- 
gene, and  not  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  I understand  that  you  don’t  do  it 
for  me.” 

At  this  moment  Imogene  appeared  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  portiere,  and  her 
timid,  embarrassed  glance  from  Mrs.  Bow- 
en to  Colville  was  the  first  gleam  of  con- 
solation that  had  visited  him  since  he 
parted  with  her  the  night  before.  A thrill 
of  inexplicable  pride  and  fondness  passed 
through  his  heart,  and  even  the  compunc- 
tion that  followed  could  not  spoil  its  sweet- 
ness. But  if  Mrs.  Bowen  discreetly  turn- 
ed her  head  aside  that  she  need  not  wit- 
ness a tender  greeting  between  them,  the 
precaution  was  unnecessary.  He  merely 
went  forward  and  took  the  girl’s  hand, 
with  a sigh  of  relief.  “ Good- morning, 
Imogene,”  he  said,  with  a kind  of  com- 
passionate admiration. 

“Good-morning,”  she  returned,  half- 
inquiringly. 

She  did  not  take  a seat  near  him,  and 
turned,  as  if  for  instruction,  to  Mrs.  Bow- 
en. It  wras  probably  the  force  of  habit. 
In  any  case,  Mrs.  Bowen’s  eyes  gave  no 
response.  She  bowed  slightly  to  Colville, 
and  began,  “ I must  leave  Imogene  to  en- 
tertain you  for  the  present,  Mr. — ” 

“No!”  cried  the  girl,  impetuously; 
“don’t  go.”  Mrs.  Bo  we  11  stopped.  “I 
wish  to  speak  with  you — with  you  and  Mr. 
Colville  together.  I wish  to  say — I don’t 
know  how  to  say  it  exactly ; but  I wish  to 
know — You  asked  him  last  night,  Mrs. 
Bowen,  whether  he  wished  to  consider  it 
an  engagement?” 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  would  rather 
hear  from  your  mother — ” 


“Yes,  I would  be  glad  to  know  that 
my  mother  approved;  but  if  she  didn’t,  I 
couldn3t  help  it.  Mr.  Colville  said  he  was 
bound,  but  I was  not.  That  can’t  be.  I 
wish  to  be  bound,  if  he  is.” 

“I  don’t  quite  know  what  you  expect 
me  to  say.” 

“Nothing,”  said  Imogene.  “I  merely 
wished  you  to  know.  And  I don’t  wish 
you  to  sacrifice  anything  to  us.  If  you 
think  best,  Mr.  Colville  will  not  see  me  till 
I hear  from  home;  though  it  won’t  make 
any  difference  with  me  what  I hear.” 

“There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
meet,”  said  Mi’s.  Bowen,  absently. 

“If  you  wish  it  to  have  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  an  Italian  engagement — ” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head  with  a gesture  she  had; 
“that  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  It 
would  be  ridiculous — under  the  circum- 
stances. I have  thought  of  it,  and  I have 
decided  that  the  American  way  is  the  best.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Imogene,  with 
the  air  of  summing  up;  “then  the  only 
question  is  whether  we  shall  make  it 
known  or  not  to  other  people.” 

This  point  seemed  to  give  Mrs.  Bowen 
greater  pause  than  any.  She  was  a long 
time  silent,  and  Colville  saw  that  Imogene 
was  beginning  to  chafe  at  her  indecision. 
Yet  he  did  not  see  the  moment  to  inter- 
vene in  a debate  in  which  he  found  him- 
self somewhat  ludicrously  ignored,  as  if  the 
affair  were  solely  the  concern  of  these  two 
women,  and  none  of  his. 

“Of  course,  Mrs.  Bowen,”  said  the  girl, 
haughtily,  “if  it  will  be  disagreeable  to 
you  to  have  it  known — ” 

Mrs.  Bowen  blushed  delicately — ablush 
of  protest  and  of  generous  surprise,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  Colville.  “ I was  not  think- 
ing of  myself,  Imogene.  I only  wish  to 
consider  you.  And  I was  thinking 
whether,  at  this  distance  from  home,  you 
wouldn’t  prefer  to  have  your  family’s  ap- 
proval before  you  made  it  known.” 

“I  am  sure  of  their  approval.  Father 
will  do  what  mother  says,  and  she  has  al- 
ways said  that  she  would  never  interfere 
with  me  in — in — such  a thing.” 

“ Perhaps  you  would  like  all  the  more, 
then,  to  show  her  the  deference  of  waiting 
for  her  consent.” 

Imogene  started  as  if  stopped  short  in 
swift  career;  it  was  not  hard  for  Colville 
to  perceive  that  she  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  reverse  side  of  a magnanimous  im- 
pulse. She  suddenly  turned  to  him. 
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“I  think  Mrs.  Bowen  is  right,”  he  said, 
gravely,  in  answer  to  the  eyes  of  Imogene. 
He  continued,  with  a flicker  of  his  wonted 
mood : “You  must  consider  me  a little  in 
the  matter.  I have  some  small  shreds  of 
self-respect  about  me  somewhere,  and  I 
would  rather  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of 
defying  your  family,  or  ignoring  them.” 

“No,”  said  Imogene,  in  the  same  effect 
of  arrest. 

“ When  it  isn’t  absolutely  necessary,” 
continued  Colville.  “Especially  as  you 
say  there  will  be  no  opposition.” 

“ Of  course,”  Imogene  assented ; and  in 
fact  what  he  said  was  very  just,  and  he 
knew  it ; but  he  could  perceive  that  he  had 
suffered  loss  with  her.  A furtive  glance 
at  Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  assure  him  that  he 
had  made  a compensating  gain  in  that  di- 
rection, where,  indeed,  he  had  no  right  to 
wish  for  any. 

“Well,  then,”  the  girl  went  on,  “it 
shall  be  so.  We  will  wait.  It  will  only 
be  waiting.  I ought  to  have  thought  of 
you  before:  I make  a bad  beginning,” 
she  said,  tremulously.  “I  supposed  I teas 
thinking  of  you ; but  I see  that  I was  only 
thinking  of  myself.”  The  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Bowen,  quite  overlooked  in 
this  apology,  slipped  from  the  room. 

“Imogene!”  said  Colville,  coming  to- 
ward her. 

She  dropped  herself  upon  his  shoulder. 
“ Oh,  why,  why,  why  am  I so  miserable?” 

“Miserable,  Imogene!”  he  murmured, 
stroking  her  beautiful  hair. 

“Yes,  yes!  Utterly  miserable!  It 
must  be  because  I’m  unworthy  of  you — 
unequal  every  way.  If  you  think  so, 
cast  me  off  at  once.  Don’t  be  weakly 
merciful!” 

The  words  pierced  his  heart.  “I  would 
give  the  world  to  make  you  happy,  my 
child!”  he  said,  with  perfidious  truth,  and 
a sigh  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  “Sit  down  here  by  me,”  he  said, 
moving  to  the  sofa;  and  with  whatever 
obscure  sense  of  duty  to  her  innocent  self- 
abandon, he  made  a space  between  them, 
and  reduced  her  embrace  to  a clasp  of  the 
hand  she  left  with  him.  “ Now  tell  me,” 
he  said,  “ what  is  it  makes  you  unhappy?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  she  answered,  dry- 
ing her  averted  eyes.  “ I suppose  I am 
overwrought  from  not  sleeping,  and  from 
thinking  how  we  should  arrange  it  all.” 

“And  now  that  it’s  all  arranged,  can’t 
you  be  cheerful  again  ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“You’re  satisfied  with  the  way  we’ve 
arranged  it  ? Because  if — ” 

“Oh,  perfectly — perfectly!”  She  hast- 
ily interrupted.  “I  wouldn’t  have  it  oth- 
erwise. Of  course,”  she  added,  “ it  wasn’t 
very  pleasant  having  some  one  else  sug- 
gest what  I ought  to  have  thought  of  my- 
self, and  seem  more  delicate  about  you  than 
I was.” 

“Some  one  else  ?” 

“ You  know ! Mi's.  Bowen.” 

“ Oh ! But  I couldn’t  see  that  she  was 
anxious  to  spare  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
she  was  concerned  about  your  family.” 

4 4 It  led  up  to  the  other ; it’s  all  the  same 
thing.” 

44  Well,  even  in  that  case,  I don’t  see 
why  you  should  mind  it.  It  was  certain- 
ly very  friendly  of  her,  and  I know  that 
she  has  your  interest  at  heart  entirely.” 

44  Yes,  she  knows  how  to  make  it  seem 
so.” 

Colville  hesitated  in  bewilderment. 
44 Imogene!”  he  cried  at  last,  44 1 don’t  un- 
derstand this.  Don’t  you  think  Mrs. 
Bowen  likes  you  ?” 

44  She  detests  me.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no!  That’s  too  cruel  an 
error.  You  mustn’t  think  that.  I can’t 
let  you.  It’s  morbid.  I’m  sure  that  she’s 
devotedly  kind  and  good  to  you.” 

44  Being  kind  and  good  isn’t  liking.  I 
know  what  she  thinks.  But  of  course  I 
can’t  expect  to  convince  you  of  it;  no  one 
else  could  see  it.” 

“No!”  said  Colville,  with  generous  fer- 
vor. “Because  it  doesn’t  exist,  and  you 
mustn’t  imagine  it.  You  are  as  sincerely 
and  unselfishly  regarded  in  this  house  as 
you  could  be  in  your  own  home.  I’m 
sure  of  that.  I know  Mrs.  Bowen.  She 
has  her  little  worldlinesses  and  unrealities 
of  manner,  but  she  is  truth  and  loyalty  it- 
self. She  would  rather  die  than  be  false, 
or  even  unfair.  I knew  her  long  ago — ” 

44  Yes, ’’cried  the  girl,  44 long  before  you 
knew  me!” 

“And  I know  her  to  be  the  soul  of 
honor,”  said  Colville,  ignoring  the  child- 
ish outburst.  44 Honor — like  a man’s,”  he 
added.  44  And,  Imogene,  I want  you  to 
promise  me  that  you’ll  not  think  of  her 
any  more  in  that  way.  I want  you  to 
think  of  her  as  faithful  and  loving  to  you, 
for  she  is  so.  Will  you  do  it  ?” 

Imogene  did  not  answer  him  at  once. 
Then  she  turned  upon  him  a face  of  radi- 
ant self-abnegation.  “I  will  do  anything 
you  tell  me.  Only  tell  me  things  to  do.” 
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The  next  time  he  came  he  again  saw 
Mrs.  Bowen  alone  before  Imogene  appear- 
ed. The  conversation  was  confined  to 
two  sentences. 

44  Mr.  Colville,”  she  said,  with  perfectly 
tranquil  point,  while  she  tilted  a shut  book 
to  and  fro  on  her  knee,  44 1 will  thank  you 
not  to  defend  me.” 

Had  she  overheard?  Had  Imogene  told 
her?  He  answered,  in  a fury  of  resent- 
ment for  her  ingratitude  that  stupefied 
him,  44 1 will  never  speak  of  you  again.” 

Now  they  were  enemies ; he  did  not 
know  how  or  why,  but  he  said  to  himself, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  it  was 
better  so;  and  when  Imogene  appeared, 
and  Mrs.  Bowen  vanished,  as  she  did  with- 
out another  word  to  him,  he  folded  the  girl 
in  a vindictive  embrace. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked,  push- 
ing away  from  him. 

“With  me ?” 

“Yes;  you  seem  so  excited.” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  he  said,  shrinking  from 
the  sharpness  of  that  scrutiny  in  a wo- 
man’s eyes  which,  when  it  begins  the  pe- 
rusal of  a man’s  soul,  astonishes  and  in- 
timidates him;  he  never  perhaps  becomes 
able  to  endure  it  with  perfect  self-control. 
“I  suppose  a slight  degree  of  excitement 
in  meeting  you  may  be  forgiven  me.”  He 
smiled  under  the  unrelaxed  severity  of  her 
gaze. 

“Was  Mrs.  Bowen  saying  anything 
about  me  ?” 

“Not  a word,”  said  Colville,  glad  of 
getting  back  to  the  firm  truth  again,  even 
if  it  were  mere  literality. 

“We  have  made  it  up,”  she  said,  her 
scrutiny  changing  to  a lovely  appeal  for 
his  approval.  “What  there  was  to  make 
up.” 

“Yes  ?” 

“I  told  her  what  you  had  said.  And 
now  it's  all  right  between  us,  and  you 
mustn’t  be  troubled  at  that  any  more.  I 
did  it  to  please  you.” 

She  seemed  to  ask  him  with  the  last 
words  whether  she  really  had  pleased 
him,  as  if  something  in  his  aspect  suggest- 
ed a doubt ; and  he  hastened  to  re-assure 
her.  “That  was  very  good  of  you.  I 
appreciate  it  highly.  It’s  extremely  grati- 
fying.” 

She  broke  into  a laugh  of  fond  derision. 
44 1 don’t  believe  you  really  cared  about  it, 
or  else  you’re  not  thinking  about  it  now. 
Sit  down,  here  ; I want  to  tell  you  of 
something  I’ve  thought  out.”  She  pulled 


him  to  the  sofa,  and  put  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  with  a simple  fearlessness  and  mat- 
ter-of-course promptness  that  made  him 
shudder.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  tell  her 
not  to  do  it,  but  he  did  not  quite  know  how 
without  wounding  her.  She  took  hold  of 
his  hand  and  drew  his  lax  arm  taut. 
Then  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  as  if 
some  sense  of  his  misgiving  had  conveyed 
itself  to  her,  but  she  did  not  release  her 
hold  of  his  hand. 

“Perhaps  we  oughtn’t,  if  we’re  not  en- 
gaged ?”  she  suggested,  with  such  utter 
trust  in  him  as  made  his  heart  quake. 

“Oh,” he  sighed,  from  a complexity  of 
feeling  that  no  explanation  could  wholly 
declare,  “ we’re  engaged  enough  for  that, 
I suppose.” 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  she  answered, 
innocently.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t  let 
me  if  it  were  not  right.”  Having  settled 
the  question,  44  Of  course,”  she  continued, 
44  we  shall  all  do  our  best  to  keep  our  se- 
cret; but  in  spite  of  everything  it  may  get 
out.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“Well  ?” 

“Well,  of  course  it  will  make  a great 
deal  of  remark.” 

“Oh  yes;  you  must  be  prepared  for 
that, Imogene,”  said  Colville,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  he  could  make  comport  with 
his  actual  position. 

44 1 am  prepared  for  it,  and  prepared  to 
despise  it,”  answered  the  girl.  44 1 shall 
have  no  trouble  except  the  fear  that  you 
will  mind  it.”  She  pressed  his  hand  as  if 
she  expected  him  to  say  something  to  this. 

“I  shall  never  care  for  it,” he  said,  and 
this  wras  true  enough.  “My  only  care 
will  be  to  keep  you  from  regretting.  I 
have  tried  from  the  first  to  make  you  see 
that  I was  very  much  older  than  you.  It 
wrould  be  miserable  enough  if  you  came  to 
see  it  too  late.” 

44 1 have  never  seen  it,  and  I never  shall 
see  it,  because  there’s  no  such  difference 
between  us.  It  isn’t  the  years  that  make 
us  young  or  old — who  is  it  says  that?  No 
matter,  it’s  true.  And  I wrant  you  to  be- 
lieve it.  I wrant  you  to  feel  that  I am 
your  youth — the  youth  you  were  robbed 
of — given  back  to  you.  Will  you  do  it? 
Oh.  if  you  could,  I should  be  the  happi- 
est girl  in  the  world.”  Teal’s  of  fervor 
dimmed  the  beautiful  eyes  which  looked 
into  his.  “Don’tspeak!”  she  hurried  on.  “I 
won’t  let  you  till  I have  said  it  all.  It's 
been  this  idea,  this  hope,  with  me  always 
— ever  since  I knew  what  happened  to  you 
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here  long  ago— that  you  might  go  back  in 
my  life  and  take  up  yours  where  it  was 
broken  off;  that  I might  make  your  life 
what  it  would  have  been — complete  your 
destiny — ” 

Colville  wrenched  himself  loose  from 
the  hold  that  had  been  growing  more  ten- 
derly close  and  clinging.  “And  do  you 
think  I could  be  such  a vampire  as  to  let 
you  ? Yes,  yes : I have  had  my  dreams  of 
such  a thing;  but  I see  now  how  hideous 
they  were.  You  shall  make  no  such  sac- 
rifice to  me.  You  must  put  away  the  fan- 
cies that  could  never  be  fulfilled,  or  if  by 
some  infernal  magic  they  could,  would 
only  bring  sorrow  to  you  and  shame  to 
me.  God  forbid!  And  God  forgive  me 
if  I have  done  or  said  anything  to  put 
this  in  your  head  ! And  thank  God  it 
isn’t  too  late  yet  for  you  to  take  yourself 
back.” 

“ Oh,”  she  murmured.  “ Do  you  think 
it  is  self-sacrifice  for  me  to  give  myself  to 
you  f It’s  self-glorification ! You  don’t 
understand — I haven’t  told  you  what  I 
mean,  or  else  I’ve  told  it  in  such  a way 
that  I’ve  made  it  hateful  to  you.  Do  you 
think  I don’t  care  for  you  except  to  be 
something  to  you  ? I’m  not  so  generous 
as  that.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me.  If 
I take  myself  back  from  you,  as  you  say, 
what  shall  I do  with  myself  ?” 

“ Has  it  come  to  that?”  asked  Colville. 
He  sat  down  again  with  her,  and  this  time 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her 
to  him,  but  it  seemed  to  him  he  did  it  as 
if  she  were  his  child.  “ I was  going  to  tell 
you  just  now  that  each  of  us  lived  to  him- 
self in  this  world,  and  that  no  one  could 
hope  to  enter  into  the  life  of  another  and 
complete  it.  But  now  I see  that  I was  part- 
ly wrong.  We  two  are  bound  together, 
lmogene,  and  whether  w^e  become  all  in 
all  or  nothing  to  each  other,  we  can  have 
no  separate  fate.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  kindled  writh  rapture. 
“Then  let  us  never  speak  of  it  again.  I 
was  going  to  say  something,  but  now  I 
won’t  say  it.” 

“ Yes,  say  it.” 

“No;  it  will  make  you  think  that  I am 
anxious  on  my  own  account  about  appear- 
ances before  people.” 

“You  poor  child,  I shall  never  think 
you  are  anxious  on  your  own  account 
about  anything.  What  wrere  you  going 
to  say  ?” 

“ Oh,  nothing ! It  was  only — are  you  in- 
vited to  the  Phillipses’  fancy  ball  ?” 
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“Yes,”  said  Colville,  silently  making 
what  he  could  of  the  diversion,  “I  be- 
lieve so.” 

“ And  are  you  going — did  you  mean  to 
go  ?”  she  asked,  timidly. 

“Good  heavens,  no!  What  in  the 
world  should  I do  at  another  fancy  ball  ? 
I wralked  about  with  the  airy  grace  of  a 
bull  in  a china  shop  at  the  last  one.” 

lmogene  did  not  smile.  She  faintly 
sighed.  “Well,  then,  I won’t  go  either.” 

“Did  you  intend  to  go  ?” 

“Oh  no!” 

“Why,  of  course  you  did,  and  it’s  very 
right  you  should.  Did  you  want  me  to  go?” 

“It  would  bore  you.” 

“Not  if  you’re  there.”  She  gave  his 
hand  a grateful  pressure.  “ Come,  I’ll  go, 
of  course,  lmogene.  A fancy  ball  to 
please  you  is  a very  different  thing  from  a 
fancy  ball  in  the  abstract.” 

“Oh,  what  nice  things  you  say!  Do 
you  know,  I always  admired  your  compli- 
ments. I think  they’re  the  most  charm- 
ing compliments  in  the  world.” 

“I  don’t  think  they’re  half  so  pretty  as 
yours;  but  they’re  more  sincere.” 

“No, honestly.  They  flatter, and  at  the 
same  time  they  make  fun  of  the  flattery 
a little  ; they  make  a person  feel  that 
you  like  them,  even  while  you  laugh  at 
them.” 

“They  appear  to  be  rather  an  intricate 
kind  of  compliment — sort  of  salsa  agra - 
dolce  affair —tutti  frutti  style— species  of 
moral  mayonnaise.” 

“No — be  quiet!  You  know  what  I 
mean.  What  wrere  we  talking  about?  Oh! 
I was  going  to  say  that  the  most  fascina- 
ting thing  about  you  always  was  that  iron- 
ical way  of  yours.” 

“Have  I an  ironical  way  ? You  wrere 
going  to  tell  me  something  more  about  the 
fancy  ball.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  it.  I would  rather 
talk  about  you.” 

“ And  I prefer  the  ball.  It’s  a fresher 
topic — to  me.” 

“Very  well,  then.  But  this  I will  say. 
No  matter  how  happy  you  should  be,  I 
should  always  want  you  to  keep  that  tone 
of  persiflage.  You’ve  no  idea  how  per- 
fectly intoxicating  it  is.” 

“Oh  yes,  I have.  It  seems  to  have 
turned  the  loveliest  and  wisest  head  in  the 
world.” 

“Oh,  do  you  really  think  so  ? I would 
give  anything  if  you  did.” 

“What  ?” 
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“ Think  I was  pretty,”  she  pleaded,  with 
full  eyes.  “ Do  you  ?” 

“No;  but  I think  you  are  wise.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  truth — it’s  a large  average  in 
compliments.  What  are  you  going  to 
wear  ?” 

“Wear?  Oh!  At  the  ball!  Some- 
thing Egyptian,  I suppose.  It’s  to  be  an 
Egyptian  ball.  Didn’t  you  understand 
that  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  But  I supposed  you  could 
go  in  any  sort  of  dress.” 

“You  can’t.  You  must  go  in  some 
Egyptian  character.” 

“ How  would  Moses  do  ? In  the  bul- 
rushes, you  know.  You  could  be  Pha- 
raoh’s daughter,  and  recognize  me  by  my 
three  hats.  And  toward  the  end  of  the 
evening,  when  I became  very  much  bored, 

I could  go  round  killing  Egyptians.” 

“No,  no.  Be  serious.  Though  I like 
you  to  joke,  too.  I shall  always  want  you 
to  joke.  Shall  you,  always  ?” 

“There  may  be  emergencies  when  I 
shall  fail— like  family  prayers,  and  graoe 
before  meat,  and  dangerous  sickness.” 

“Why,  of  course.  But  I mean  when 
we’re  together,  and  there's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn’t  ?” 

“Oh,  at  sucli  times  I shall  certainly 
joke.” 

“ And  before  people,  too.  I won’t  have 
them  saying  that  it’s  sobered  you — that 
you  used  to  be  very  gay,  and  now  you’re 
cross  and  never  say  anything.” 

“ I will  try  to  keep  it  up  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  public  demand.” 

“And  I shall  want  you  to  joke  me , too. 
You  must  satirize  me.  It  does  more  to 
show  me  my  faults  than  anything  else, 
and  it  wTill  show  other  people  how  perfect- 
ly submissive  I am,  and  how  I think  every- 
thing you  do  is  just  right.” 

“If  I were  to  beat  you  a little  in  com- 
pany, don’t  you  think  it  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  ?” 

“No,  no;  be  serious.” 

“About  joking  f” 

“ No,  about  me.  I know  that  I’m  very 
intense,  and  you  must  try  to  correct  that 
tendency  in  me.” 

“I  will,  with  pleasure.  Which  of  my 
tendencies  are  you  going  to  correct  ?” 

“You  have  none.” 

“Well,  then,  neither  have  you.  I’m 
not  going  to  be  outdone  in  civilities.” 

“ Oh,  if  people  could  only  hear  you  talk 
in  this  light  way,  and  then  know  what  I 
know !” 


Colville  broke  out  into  a laugh  at  the 
deep  sigh  which  accompanied  these  words. 
As  a whole,  the  thing  wTas  grotesque  and 
terrible  to  him,  but,  after  a habit  of  liis, 
he  was  finding  a strange  pleasure  in  its 
details. 

“No,  no,”  she  pleaded.  “ Don’t  laugh. 
There  are  girls  that  would  give  their  eyes 
for  it.” 

“ As  pretty  eyes  as  yours  ?” 

“ Do  you  think  they’re  nice  ?” 

“Yes,  if  they  were  not  so  mysterious.” 

“ Mysterious  ?” 

“Yes;  I feel  that  your  eyes  can’t  really 
be  as  honest  as  they  look.  That  was  what 
puzzled  me  about  them  the  first  night  I saw 
you.” 

“No— did  it,  really  ?” 

“ I went  home  saying  to  myself  that  no 
girl  could  be  so  sincere  as  that  Miss  Gra- 
ham seemed.” 

“ Did  you  say  that  ?” 

“ Words  to  that  effect.” 

“And  what  do  you  think  now  ?” 

“Ah,  I don’t  know.  You  had  better 
go  as  the  Sphinx.” 

Imogene  laughed  in  simple  gayety  of 
heart.  “ How  far  wre’ve  got  from  the 
ball!”  she  said,  as  if  the  remote  excursion 
were  a triumph.  “ What  shall  we  really 

go  as  ?” 

“ Isis  and  Osiris.” 

“ Weren’t  they  gods  of  some  kind  ?” 

“Little  one-horse  deities — not  very 
much.” 

“It  won’t  do  to  go  as  gods  of  any  kind. 
They’re  always  failures.  People  expect 
too  much  of  them.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Colville.  “That’s  human 
nature  under  all  circumstances.  But  why 
go  to  an  Egyptian  ball  at  all  ?” 

“Oh,  wre  must  go.  If  we  both  staid 
away  it  would  make  talk  at  once,  and  my 
object  is  to  keep  people  in  the  dark  till 
the  very  last  moment.  Of  course  it's  un- 
fortunate your  having  told  Mrs.  Amsden 
that  you  were  going  away,  and  then  tell- 
ing her  just  after  you  came  back  with  me 
that  you  were  going  to  stay.  But  it  can't 
be  helped  now.  And  I don’t  really  care 
for  it.  But  don’t  you  see  why  I want  you 
to  go  to  all  these  things  ?” 

“ All  these  things  ?” 

“Yes ; everything  you’re  invited  to  after 
this.  It's  not  merely  for  a blind  as  re- 
gards ourselves  now,  but  if  they  see  that 
you're  very  fond  of  all  sorts  of  gayeties, 
they  will  see  that  you  are— they  will  un- 
derstand— ” 
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There  was  no  need  for  her  to  complete 
the  sentence.  Colville  rose.  “Come, come, 
my  dear  child,”  he  said,  “why  don’t 
you  end  all  this  at  once  ? I don’t  blame 
you.  Heaven  knows  I blame  no  one  but 
myself!  I ought  to  have  the  strength  to 
break  away  from  this  mistake,  but  I 
haven’t.  I couldn’t  bear  to  see  you  suffer 
from  pain  that  I should  give  you  even  for 
your  good.  But  do  it  yourself,  Imogene, 
and  for  pity’s  sake  don’t  forbear  from  any 
notion  of  sparing  me.  I have  no  wish  ex- 
cept for  your  happiness.  And  now  I tell 
you  clearly  that  no  appearance  we  can 
put  on  before  the  world  will  deceive  the 
world.  At  the  end  of  all  our  trouble  I 
shall  still  be  forty—” 

She  sprang  to  him  and  put  her  hand 
over  his  mouth.  “I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say,  and  I won't  let  you  say  it, 
for  you’ve  promised  over  and  over  again 
not  to  speak  of  that  any  more.  Oh,  do 
you  think  I care  for  the  world,  or  what  it 
will  think  or  say  ?” 

“Yes;  very  much.” 

“That  shows  how  little  you  understand 
me.  It’s  because  I wish  to  defy  the 
world — ” 

“ Imogene ! Be  as  honest  with  yourself 
as  you  are  with  me.” 

“ I am  honest.” 

“ Look  me  in  the  eyes,  then.” 

She  did  so  for  an  instant,  and  then  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  silly  girl !”  he  said.  “What  is  it 
you  really  do  wish  ?” 

“ I wish  there  was  no  one  in  the  world 
but  you  and  me.” 

“Ah,  you'd  find  it  very  crowded  at 
times,”  said  Colville,  sadly.  “Well, 
well,”  he  added,  “ I’ll  go  to  your  fandan- 
goes, because  you  want  me  to  go.” 

“That’s  all  I wished  you  to  say,”  she 
replied,  lifting  her  head,  and  looking  him 
radiantly  in  the  face.  “I  don’t  want  you 
to  go  at  all ! I only  want  you  to  promise 
that  you’ll  come  here  every  night  that 
you’re  invited  out,  and  read  to  Mrs.  Bow- 
en and  me.” 

“Oh,  I can’t  do  that,”  said  Colville; 
“ I’m  too  fond  of  society.  For  example, 
I've  been  invited  to  an  Egyptian  fancy 
ball,  and  I couldn’t  think  of  giving  that 
up.” 

“Oh,  how  delightful  you  are!  They 
couldn't  any  of  them  talk  like  you.” 

He  had  learned  to  follow  the  processes 
of  her  thought  now.  “ Perhaps  they  can 
when  they  come  to  my  age.” 
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“ There!”  she  exclaimed,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  mouth  again,  to  remind  him 
of  another  broken  promise.  “Why  can’t 
you  give  up  the  Egyptian  ball  ?” 

“Because  I expect  to  meet  a young 
lady  there — a very  beautiful  young  lady.” 

“ But  how  shall  you  know  her  if  she’s 
disguised  ?” 

“Why,  I shall  be  disguised  too,  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  what  delicious  nonsense  you  do 
talk!  Sit  down  here  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  going  to  wear.” 

She  tried  to  pull  him  back  to  the  sofa. 
“ What  character  shall  you  go  in  ?” 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  resisting  the  gentle 
traction.  “ I can’t ; I have  urgent  business 
down-town.” 

‘ ‘ Oh ! Business  in  Florence  /” 

“Well,  if  I staid,  I should  tell  you 
what  disguise  I’m  going  to  the  ball  in.” 

“I  knew  it  was  that.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  a good  character  for 
me  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  serpent  of  old 
Nile  would  be  pretty  good  for  you.” 

“Oh,  I know  you  don’t  think  it!”  she 
cried,  fondly.  She  had  now  let  him  take 
her  hand, and  he  stood  holding  it  at  arm's- 
length.  Effie  Bowen  came  into  the  room. 
“Good-by,”  said  Imogene,  with  an  instant 
assumption  of  society  mauner. 

“Good-by,”  said  Colville,  and  went  out. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Colville!”  she  called,  before  he 
got  to  the  outer  door. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  starting  back. 

She  met  him  midway  of  the  dim  corri- 
dor. “Only  to — ” She  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  sweetly  kissed  him. 

Colville  went  out  into  the  sunlight  feel- 
ing like  some  strange,  newly  invented 
kind  of  scoundrel — a rascal  of  such  recent 
origin  and  introduction  that  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  classify  himself  and  ascer- 
tain the  exact  degree  of  his  turpitude.  The 
task  employed  his  thoughts  all  that  day, 
and  kept  him  vibrating  between  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  of  monstrous  wicked- 
nessanda  logicaland  well-reasoned  percep- 
tion that  he  had  all  the  facts  and  materials 
for  a perfectly  good  conscience.  He  was 
the  betrothed  lover  of  this  poor  child, 
whose  affection  he  could  not  check  with- 
out a degree  of  brutality  for  which  only  a 
better  man  would  have  the  courage.  When 
he  thought  of  perhaps  refusing  her  caress- 
es, he  imagined  the  shock  it  would  give' 
her,  and  the  look  of  grief  and  mystifica- 
tion that  would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  he 
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found  himself  incapable  of  that  cruel  rec- 
titude. He  knew  that  these  were  the  im- 
pulses of  a white  and  loving  soul;  but  at 
the  end  of  all  his  argument  they  remained 
a terror  to  him,  so  that  he  lacked  nothing 
but  the  will  to  fly  from  Florence  and  shun 
her  altogether  till  she  had  heard  from  her 
family.  This,  he  recalled,  with  bitter  self- 
reproach,  was  what  had  been  his  first  in- 
spiration; he  had  spoken  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Bowen,  and  it  had  still  everything  in  its 
favor  except  that  it  was  impossible. 

Imogene  returned  to  the  salotto,  where 
the  little  girl  was  standing  with  her  face 
to  the  window,  drearily  looking  out;  her 
back  expressed  an  inner  desolation,  which 
revealed  itself  in  her  eyes  when  Imogene 
caught  her  head  between  her  hands  and 
tilted  up  her  face  to  kiss  it. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Effie?”  she  de- 
manded, gayly. 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh  yes,  there  is.” 

“Nothing  that  you  will  care  for.  As 
long  as  he’s  pleasant  to  you,  you  don’t  care 
what  he  does  to  me.” 

“What  has  he  done  to  you  ?” 

“ He  didn’t  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
me  when  I came  into  the  room.  He  didn’t 
speak  to  me,  or  even  look  at  me.” 

Imogene  caught  the  little  grieving, 
quivering  face  to  her  breast.  “He  is  a 
wicked,  wicked  wretch ! And  I will  give 
him  the  awfulest  scolding  he  ever  had 
when  he  comes  here  again.  I will  teach 
him  to  neglect  my  pet ! I will  let  him 
understand  that  if  he  doesn’t  notice  you, 
he  needn’t  notice  me.  I will  tell  you, 
Effie — I’ve  just  thought  of  a way.  The 
next  time  he  comes  we  will  both  receive 
him.  We  will  sit  up  very  stiffly  on  the 
sofa  together,  and  just  answer  Yes,  No, 
Yes,  No,  to  everything  he  says,  till  he  be- 
gins to  take  the  hint,  and  learns  how  to 
behave  himself.  Will  you  ?” 

A smile  glittered  through  the  little  girl's 
tears;  but  she  asked,  “Do  you  think  it 
would  be  very  polite  ?” 

“ No  matter,  polite  or  not,  it’s  what  he 
deserves.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  take  the  hint,  we  will  be  just  as  we  al- 
ways are.” 

Imogene  dispatched  a note,  which  Col- 
ville got  the  next  morning,  to  tell  him  of 
his  crime,  and  apprise  him  of  his  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  sweet  compunction  that 
had  pleaded  for  him  in  the  breast  of  the 


child.  If  he  did  not  think  he  could  help 
play  the  comedy  through,  he  must  come 
prepared  to  offer  Elfie  some  sort  of  atone- 
ment. 

It  was  easy  to  do  this:  to  come  with  his 
pockets  full  of  presents,  and  take  the  little 
girl  on  his  lap, and  pour  out  all  his  troubled 
heart  in  the  caresses  and  tendernesses 
which  would  bring  him  no  remorse.  He 
humbled  himself  to  her  thoroughly,  and 
with  a strange  sincerity  in  the  harmless 
duplicity,  and  promised,  if  she  would  take 
him  back  into  favor,  that  he  would  never 
offend  again.  Mrs.  Bowen  had  sent  word 
that  she  was  not  well  enough  to  see  him  ; 
she  had  another  of  her  headaches  ; and  he 
sent  back  a sympathetic  and  respectful 
message  by  Effie,  who  stood  thoughtfully 
at  her  mother’s  pillow  after  she  had  de- 
livered it,  fingering  the  bouquet  Colville 
had  brought  her,  and  putting  her  head 
first  on  this  side  and  then  on  that  to  ad- 
mire it. 

“I  think  Mr.  Colville  and  Imogene  are 
much  more  affectionate  than  they  used  to 
be,  ”slie  said. 

Mrs.  Bowen  started  up  on  her  elbow. 
“ What  do  you  mean,  Effie  ?” 

“ Oh,  they’re  both  so  good  to  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  mother,  dropping  back 
to  her  pillow.  “ Both  ?” 

“ Yes.  He’s  the  most  affectionate.” 

The  mother  turned  her  face  the  other 
way.  “Then  he  must  be,”  she  murmur- 
ed. 

“ What  ?”  asked  the  child. 

“Nothing.  I didn’t  know  I spoke.” 

The  little  girl  stood  awhile  still  playing 
with  her  flowers.  “/  think  Mr.  Colville 
is  about  the  pleasantest  gentleman  that 
comes  here.  Don’t  you,  mamma  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He’s  so  interesting,  and  says  such  nice 
things.  I don’t  know  whether  children 
ought  to  think  of  such  things,  but  I wish 
I was  going  to  marry  some  one  like  Mr. 
Colville.  Of  course  I should  want  to  be 
tolerably  old  if  I did.  How  old  do  you 
think  a person  ought  to  be  to  marry 
him?” 

“You  mustn’t  talk  of  such  things, 
Effie,”  said  her  mother. 

“No;  I suppose  it  isn’t  very  nice.” 
She  picked  out  a bud  in  her  bouquet,  and 
kissed  it;  then  she  held  the  nosegay  at 
arm’s-length  before  her,  and  danced  away 
with  it. 
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YOU  might  have  known  he  was  a 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  his  little 
steamer ; and  if  you  had  not  known  it  by 
that,  you  would  have  known  it  as  soon  as 
you  looked  at  him.  Scotch,  pure,  unmit- 
igated, unmistakable  Scotch,  was  Donald 
Mackintosh,  from  the  crown  of  his  auburn 
head  down  to  the  soles  of  his  big,  awk- 
ward feet.  Six  feet  two  inches  in  his 
stockings  he  stood,  and  so  straight  that 
he  looked  taller  even  than  that;  blue-gray 
eyes  full  of  a canny  twinkle;  freckles — 
yes,  freckles  that  were  really  past  the 
bounds  of  belief,  for  up  into  his  hair  they 
ran,  and  to  the  rims  of  his  eyes;  no  pale, 
dull,  equivocal  freckles,  such  as  might  be 
mistaken  for  dingy  spots  of  anything  else, 
but  brilliant  golden-brown  freckles,  almost 
auburn  like  his  hair.  Once  seen,  never 
to  be  forgotten  were  Donald  Mackintosh's 
freckles.  All  this  does  not  sound  like  the 
description  of  a handsome  man;  but  we 
are  not  through  yet  with  what  is  to  be 
said  about  Donald  Mackintosh’s  looks. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  his  straight 
massive  nose,  his  tawny  curling  beard, 
which  shaded  up  to  yellow  around  a broad 
and  laughing  mouth,  where  were  perpetu- 
ally flashing  teeth  of  an  even  ivory  white- 
ness a woman  might  have  coveted.  No, 
not  handsome,  but  better  than  handsome, 
was  Donald  Mackintosh:  he  was  superb. 
Everybody  said  so ; nobody  could  have 
been  found  to  dispute  it — nobody  but  Don- 
ald himself : he  thought, honestly  thought, 
he  was  hideous.  All  that  he  could  see  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  looked  in  a 
glass  was  an  expanse  of  fiery  red  freckles, 
topped  off  with  what  he  would  have  call- 
ed a shock  of  red  hair.  Uglier  than 
anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  he 
said  to  himself  many  a time,  and  grew 
shyer  and  shyer  and  more  afraid  of  wo- 
men each  time  he  said  it ; and  all  this 
while  there  was  not  a girl  in  Charlotte- 
town that  did  not  know  him  in  her 
thoughts,  if,  indeed,  she  did  not  openly 
speak  of  him,  as  that  “splendid  Donald 
Mackintosh,”  or  “the  handsome  Heather 
Bell  captain.”  But  nothing  could  have 
made  Donald  believe  this,  which  was  in 
one  way  a pity,  though  in  another  way 
not.  If  he  had  known  how  women  ad- 
mired him,  he  would  have  inevitably 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  it,  wasted  his 
time,  and  not  have  been  so  good  a sailor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a pity  to  see 


him,  forty  years  old,  and  alone  in  the 
world,  not  a chick  nor  a child  of  his  own, 
nor  any  home  except  such  miserable  make- 
shifts as  a sailor  finds  in  inns  or  board- 
ing-houses. It  was  a wonder  that  the 
warm-hearted  fellow  had  kept  a cheery 
nature  and  face  all  these  years  living  thus. 

But  the  Heather  Bell  stood  to  him  in  iflace 
of  wife,  children,  home.  There  is  no  pas- 
sion in  life  so  like  the  passion  of  a man 
for  a woman  as  the  passion  of  a sailor 
for  his  craft;  and  this  passion  Donald 
had  to  the  full.  It  was  odd  liow  he  came 
to  be  a born  sailor.  His  father  and  his 
father’s  fathers,  as  far  back  as  they  knew, 
had  been  farmers  — three  generations  of 
them — on  the  Prince  Edward  Island  farm 
where  Donald  was  born,  and  still  more 
generations  of  them  in  old  Scotland. 

Pure  Scotch  on  both  sides  of  the  house  for 
hundreds  of  years  were  the  Mackintoshes, 
and  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  to-day  freer 
spoken  in  their  houses  than  English. 

The  Mackintosh  farm  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  was  in  the  parish  of  Orwell 
Head,  and  Donald's  earliest  transgressions 
and  earliest  pleasures  were  runaway  ex- 
cursions to  the  wharves  of  that  sleepy 
shore.  To  him  Spruce  Wharf  was  a cen- 
tre of  glorious  maritime  adventure.  The 
small  sloops  that  plied  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  the  island,  running  in  at  the 
inlets,  and  stopping  to  gather  up  the  farm- 
ers’ produce  and  take  it  to  Charlottetown 
markets,  seemed  to  him  as  grand  as  India- 
men;  and  when,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he 
found  himself  launched  in  life  as  a boy- 
of-all-work  on  one  of  these  sloops,  whose 
captain  was  a friend  of  his  father’s,  he  felt 
that  his  fortune  was  made.  And  so  it  was. 

He  was  in  the  line  of  promotion  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  enthusiasm.  No  plank  too 
small  for  the  born  sailor  to  swim  by.  Be- 
fore Donald  was  twenty-five  he  himself 
commanded  one  of  these  little  coasting 
vessels.  From  this  he  took  a great  stride 
forward,  and  became  first  officer  on  the 
iron-clad  steamer  plying  between  Char- 
lottetown and  the  mainland.  The  winter 
service  on  this  boat  was  terrible,  plough- 
ing and  cutting  through  nearly  solid  ice 
for  long  days  and  nights  of  storm.  Don- 
ald did  not  like  it.  He  felt  himself  lost 
out  in  the  wild  channel.  His  love  was 
for  the  water  near  shore — for  the  bays, 
inlets,  and  river-mouths  he  had  known 
§ince  he  was  a child.  He  began  to  think 
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he  was  not  so  much  of  a sailor  as  he  had 
supposed,  so  great  a shrinking  grew  up  in 
him  winter  after  winter  from  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  mail  steamer's  route. 
But  he  persevered  and  bided  his  time,  and 
in  ten  yearn  had  the  luck  to  become  own- 
er and  master  of  a trim  little  coasting 
steamer  which  had  been  known  for  years 
as  the  Sally  Wright , making  two  trips  a 
week  from  Charlottetown  to  Orwell  Head 
— known  as  the  Sally  Wright  no  longer, 
however,  for  the  first  thing  Donald  did 
was  to  repaint  her  from  stem  to  stern — 
white,  with  green  and  pink  stripes;  on  her 
prow  a cluster  of  pink  heather  blossoms, 
and  Heather  Bell  in  big  letters  on  the  side. 

When  he  was  asked  where  he  got  this 
fancy  name,  he  said,  lightly,  “he  did  not 
know;  it  was  a good  Scotch  name.”  This 
was  not  true.  Donald  knew  very  well. 
On  the  window-sill  in  his  mother’s  kitch- 
en had  stood  always  a pot  of  pink  heather. 
Come  summer,  come  winter,  the  place  was 
never  left  without  a young  heather  grow- 
ing, and  the  dainty  pink  bells  were  still  to 
Donald  the  man,  as  they  had  been  to  Don- 
ald the  child,  the  loveliest  flowers  in  the 
world.  But  he  would  not  for  the  profits 
of  many  a trip  have  told  his  comrade  cap- 
tains why  he  had  named  his  boat  the 
Heather  Bell.  He  had  a sentiment  about 
the  name  which  he  himself  hardly  under- 
stood. It  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  occasion ; but  a day  was  coming  when 
it  would  seem  more  like  a prophecy  than 
a mere  sentiment.  He  had  builded  better 
than  he  knew  when  he  chose  that  name 
for  the  thing  nearest  his  heart. 

Charlottetown  is  not  a gay  place;  its 
standards  and  methods  of  amusement  are 
simple  and  primitive.  Among  the  sum- 
mer pleasures  of  the  young  people,  pic- 
nics still  rank  high,  and  picnic  excursions 
by  steamboat  or  sloop  highest  of  all. 
Through  June  and  July  hardly  a daily 
newspaper  can  be  found  which  does  not 
contain  the  advertisement  of  one  or  more 
of  these  excursions.  After  Donald  made 
his  little  boat  so  fresh  and  gay  with  the 
pink  and  green  colors,  and  gave  her  the 
winning  new  name,  she  came  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  these  occasions.  How 
much  the  captain’s  good  looks  had  to  do 
with  the  Heather  Bells  popularity  as  a 
pleasure-boat  it  would  not  do  to  ask;  but 
there  was  reason  enough  for  her  being 
liked  aside  from  that.  Sweet  and  fresh  in 
and  out,  with  white  deck,  the  chairs  and 
settees  all  painted  green,  and  a gay  stream- 


er flying — white,  with  three  green  bars — 
and  “Donald  Mackintosh,  Captain,”  in 
green  letters,  and  below  these  a spray  of 
pink  heather,  she  looked  more  like  a 
craft  for  festive  sailing  than  for  cruising 
about  from  one  farm  landing  to  another, 
picking  up  odds  and  ends  of  farm  produce 
— eggs  and  butter  and  oats  and  wool — 
with  now  and  then  a passenger.  Donald 
liked  this  slow  cruising  and  the  market- 
work  best;  but  the  picnic  parties  were 
profitable,  and  he  took  them  whenever  he 
could.  He  kept  apart,  however,  from  the 
merry-makers  as  much  as  possible,  and 
was  always  glad  at  night  when  he  had 
landed  his  noisy  cargo  safe  back  at  the 
Charlottetown  piers.  This  disposition 
on  his  part  to  hold  himself  aloof  was 
greatly  irritating  to  the  Charlottetown 
girls,  and  to  no  one  of  them  so  much  as 
to  pretty  Katie  McCloud,  who,  because 
she  was  his  second  cousin,  and  had  known 
him  all  her  life,  felt,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  he  ought  to  pay  her  something 
in  the  shaj)e  or  semblance  of  attention 
when  she  was  on  board  his  boat,  even  if 
she  were  a member  of  a large  and  gay 
party,  most  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
him.  There  was  another  reason,  too,  but 
Katie  had  kept  it  so  long  locked  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  hardly  real- 
ized its  force  and  cogency,  and  if  she  had, 
would  have  laughed  and  put  it  as  far  from 
her  thoughts  as  she  could.  The  truth  was, 
Katie  had  been  in  love  with  Donald  ever 
since  she  was  ten  years  old  and  he  was 
twenty — a long  time,  seeing  that  she  was 
now  thirty  and  lie  forty ; and  never  once, ei- 
ther in  their  youth  or  their  middle  age,  had 
there  been  a word  of  love-making  between 
them.  All  the  same,  deep  in  her  heart 
the  good  little  Katie  had  kept  the  image 
of  Donald  in  sacred  tenderness  by  itself. 
No  other  man’s  love-making,  however 
earnest — and  Katie  had  been  by  no  means 
without  lovers — had  so  much  as  touched 
this  sentiment.  She  judged  them  all  by 
this  secret  standard,  and  found  them  all 
wanting.  She  did  not  pine,  neither  did 
she  take  a step  of  forwardness,  or  even 
coquettish  advance,  to  Donald. 

She  was  too  full  of  Scotch  reticence  for 
that.  The  only  step  she  did  take  in  hope 
of  bringing  him  nearer  to  her  was  the 
going  to  Charlottetown  to  learn  the  mil- 
liner s trade.  Poor  Katie!  if  she  had  but 
known,  she  threw  away  her  last  chance 
when  she  did  it.  She  reasoned  that  Don- 
ald was  in  Charlottetown  far  more  than 
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he  was  anywhere  else;  that  if  she  staid  at 
home  on  the  farm,  she  could  see  him  only 
by  glimpses  when  the  Heather  Bell  ran 
in  at  their  landing  — in  and  out  and  off 
again  in  an  hour.  What  was  that  ? And 
maybe  a Sunday  once  or  twice  a year,  and 
at  a Christmas  gathering.  No  wonder  Ka- 
tie thought  that  in  the  town  where  his 
business  lay  and  he  slept  three  nights  a 
week  she  would  have  a far  better  chance; 
that  he  w’ould  be  glad  to  come  and  see  her 
in  her  tidy  little  shop.  But  when  Donald 
heard  what  she  had  done,  he  said,  gruffly: 
“Just  like  the  rest;  all  for  ribbons  and 
laces  and  silly  gear.  I thought  Katie ’d 
more  sense.  Why  didn’t  she  stay  at  home 
on  the  farm  ?”  And  he  said  as  much  to  her 
when  he  first  saw  her  in  her  new  quarters. 
She  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  she  want- 
ed to  support  herself,  and  she  could  not  do 
it  on  the  farm. 

“No  need — no  need,”  said  her  relentless 
cousin;  “there  was  plenty  for  all  on  the 
farm.”  And  all  the  while  he  stood  glow- 
ering at  the  counter  spread  with  gay  rib- 
bons and  artificial  flowers,  and  Katie  was 
ready  to  cry.  This  was  in  the  first  year  of 
her  life  in  Charlottetown.  She  was  only 
twenty-two  then.  In  the  eight  years  since 
then  matters  had  quieted  down  with  Ka- 
tie. It  seemed  certain  that  Donald  would 
never  marry.  Everybody  said  so.  And 
if  a man  had  lived  till  forty  without  it, 
what  else  could  be  expected  ? If  Katie  had 
seen  him  seeking  other  women,  her  quiet 
and  unrewarded  devotion  would  no  doubt 
have  flamed  up  in  jealous  pain.  But  she 
knew  that  he  gave  to  her  as  much  as  he 
gave  to  any — occasional  and  kindly  courte- 
sy, no  less,  no  more.  So  the  years  slipped 
by,  and  in  her  patient  industry  Katie  for- 
got how  old  she  was  growing,  until  sud- 
denly, on  her  thirtieth  birthday,  something 
— the  sight  of  a deepened  line  on  her  face, 
perhaps,  or  a pang  of  memory  of  the  old 
childish  past,  such  as  birthdays  always 
bring — something  srnote  her  with  a sudden 
consciousness  that  life  itself  was  slipping 
away,  and  she  was  alone.  No  husband, 
no  child,  no  home,  except  as  she  earned 
each  month,  by  fashioning  .bonnets  and 
caps  for  the  Charlottetown  women,  money 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  two  small 
rooms  in  which  she  slept,  cooked,  and  plied 
her  trade.  Some  tears  rolled  down  Katie’s 
face  as  she  sat  before  her  looking-glass 
thinking  these  unwelcome  thoughts. 

“I’ll  go  to  the  Orwell  Head  picnic  to- 
morrow,’’she  said  to  herself.  “It’s  so 


near  the  old  place  perhaps  Donald  ’ll  walk 
over  home  with  me.  It’s  long  since  lie’s 
seen  the  farm,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

Now  Katie  did  not  say  to  herself  in  so 
many  words,  “It  will  be  like  old  times 
when  we  were  young,  and  it  may  be  some- 
thing will  stir  in  Donald’s  heart  for  me  at 
the  sight  of  the  fields.”  Not  only  did  she 
not  say  this;  she  did  not  know  that  she 
thought  it;  but  it  was  there,  all  the  same, 
a lurking,  newly  revived,  vague,  despair- 
ing sort  of  hope.  And  because  it  was 
there  she  spent  half  the  day  retrimming  a 
bonnet  and  washing  and  ironing  a gown 
to  wear  to  the  picnic;  and  after  long  and 
anxious  pondering  the  matter,  she  delib- 
erately took  out  of  her  best  box  of  artificial 
flowers  a bunch  of  white  heather  and 
added  it  to  the  bonnet  trimming.  It  did 
not  look  overmuch  like  heather,  and  it 
did  not  suit  the  bonnet,  of  which  Katie 
was  dimly  aware;  but  she  wanted  to  say 
to  Donald,  “See,  I put  a sprig  of  heather 
in  my  bonnet  in  honor  of  your  boat  to- 
day.” Simple  little  Katie ! 

It  was  a large  and  noisy  picnic,  of  the 
very  sort  Donald  most  disliked,  and  he 
kept  himself  out  of  sight  until  the  last 
moment,  just  before  they  swung  round  at 
Spruce  Wharf.  Then,  as  he  stood  on  the 
upper  deck  giving  orders  about  the  fling- 
ing out  ropes,  Katie  looked  up  at  him 
from  below,  and  called,  in  a half-whisper: 
“Oh,  Donald,  I was  thinking  I’d  walkover 
home  instead  of  staying  here  to  the  dance. 
Wouldn’t  ye  be  goin’  with  me,  Donald? 
They’d  be  glad  to  see  ye.” 

“Ay,  Katie,”  answered  Donald;  “that 
will  I,  and  be  glad  to  be  out  of  this;”  and 
as  soon  as  the  boat  was  safely  moored,  he 
gave  his  orders  to  his  mate  for  the  day, 
and  leaping  down,  joined  the  glad  Katie, 
and  before  the  picnickers  had  even  missed 
them  they  were  well  out  of  sight,  walking 
away  briskly  over  the  brown  fields. 

Katie  was  full  of  happiness.  As  she 
glanced  up  into  Donald’s  face  she  found 
it  handsomer  and  kinder  than  she  had 
seen  it,  she  thought,  for  many  years. 

“It  was  for  this  I came,  Donald,”  she 
said,  merrily.  “When  I heard  the  dance 
was  to  be  in  the  Spruce  Grove  I made  up 
my  mind  to  come  and  surprise  the  folks. 
It’s  nigh  six  months  since  I’ve  been  home.” 

“Pity  ye  ever  left  it,  my  girl,”  said  Don- 
ald, gravely.  “ The  home’s  the  place  for 
women.”  But  he  said  it  in  a pleasant 
tone,  and  his  eyes  rested  affectionately  on 
Katie’s  face. 
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“ Eh,  but  ye’re  bonny  to-day,  Katie;  do 
ye  know  it?”  lie  continued,  his  glance  lin- 
gering on  her  fresh  color  and  her  smiling 
face.  In  his  heart  he  was  saying,  “An’ 
what  is  it  makes  her  so  young-looking  to- 
day ? It  was  an  old  face  she  had  on  the 
last  time  I saw  her.” 

Happiness,  Donald,  happiness  ! Even 
those  few  minutes  of  it  had  worked  the 
change. 

Encouraged  by  this  praise,  Katie  said, 
pointing  to  the  flowers  in  her  bonnet,  “ It's 
the  heather  ye’re  meanin’,  maybe,  Donald, 
an’  not  me  ?” 

“And  it’s  not,”  he  replied,  earnestly, 
almost  angrily,  with  a scornful  glance  at 
the  flowers.  “Ye’ll  not  be  callin’  that 
heather.  Did  ye  never  see  true  heather, 
Katie  ? It’s  no  more  like  the  stalks  ye’ve 
on  yer  head  than  a barrow’s  like  my  boat 
yonder.” 

Which  was  not  true:  the  flowers  were 
of  the  very  best  ever  imported  into  Char- 
lottetown, and  were  a better  representa- 
tion of  heather  than  most  artificial  flow- 
ers are  of  the  blossoms  whose  names  they 
bear.  Donald  was  not  a judge;  and  if  he 
had  been,  it  was  a cruel  thing  to  say. 
Katie’s  eyes  drooped : she  had  made  a se- 
rious sacrifice  in  putting  so  dear  a bunch 
of  flowers  on  her  bonnet — a bunch  that 
she  had,  in  her  own  mind,  been  sure  Lady 
Gownas,  of  Gownas  House,  would  buy  for 
her  summer  bonnet.  She  had  made  this 
sacrifice  purely  to  please  Donald,  and  this 
was  what  had  come  of  it.  Poor  Katie! 
However,  nothing  could  trouble  her  long 
to-day,  with  Donald  by  her  side  in  the  sun- 
ny bright  fields;  and  she  would  have  him 
to  herself  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

As  they  drew  near  the  farm-house  a 
strange  sound  fell  on  their  ears;  it  was  as 
if  a million  of  beehives  were  in  full  blast 
of  buzzing  in  the  air.  At  the  same  second 
both  Donald  and  Katie  paused,  listening. 
“What  can  that  be,  now?”  exclaimed 
Donald.  Before  the  words  had  left  his 
lips,  Katie  cried,  “It’s  a bee!  — Elspie’s 
spinning  bee.” 

The  spinning  bees  are  great  fetes  among 
the  industrious  maidens  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  After  the  spring  shearings 
are  over,  the  wool  washed  and  carded  and 
made  into  rolls,  there  begin  to  circulate 
invitations  to  spinning  bees  at  the  differ- 
ent farm-houses.  Each  girl  carries  her 
spinning  - wheel  on  her  shoulder.  By 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  are  gath- 
ered and  at  work:  some  of  them  have 


walked  ten  miles  or  more,  and  barefoot 
too,  their  shoes  slung  over  the  shoulder 
with  the  wheel.  Once  arrived,  they  waste 
no  time.  The  rolls  of  wool  are  piled  high 
in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  each  one  to  spin  all  she  can 
before  dark.  At  ten  o'clock  cakes  and 
lemonade  are  served ; at  twelve,  the  din- 
ner-thick soup,  roast  meat,  vegetables, 
coffee  and  tea,  and  a pudding.  All  are 
seated  at  a long  table,  and  the  hostesses 
serve ; at  six  o’clock  comes  supper,  and 
then  the  day’s  work  is  done;  after  that  a 
little  chat  or  a ramble  over  the  farm,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  all  are  off  for  home.  No 
young  men,  no  games,  no  dances,  yet  the 
girls  look  forward  to  the  bees  as  their 
greatest  spring  pleasures,  and  no  one 
grudges  the  time  or  the  strength  they 
take. 

It  was,  indeed,  a big  bee  that  Elspie 
McCloud  was  having  this  June  morning. 
Twenty  young  girls,  all  in  long  white 
aprons,  were  spinning  away  as  if  on  a 
wager  when  Donald  and  Katie  appeared 
at  the  door.  The  door  opened  directly  into 
the  large  room  where  they  were.  Katie 
went  first,  Donald  hanging  back  behind. 
“I  think  I’ll  not  go  in,”  he  was  shame- 
facedly saying,  and  halting  on  the  step, 
when,  above  all  the  wheel  whirring  and 
yarn  singing,  came  a glad  cry: 

“Why,  there’s  Katie — Katie  McCloud! 
and  Donald  Mackintosh ! For  pity’s  sake !” 
(the  Prince  Edward  Islander's  strongest 
ejaculation).  “ Come  in ! come  in !”  And 
in  a second  more  a vision,  it  seemed  to 
the  dazed  Donald,  but  it  was  not  a vi- 
sion at  all,  only  a buxom  young  girl  in 
a blue  homespun  gown,  had  seized  him 
with  one  hand  and  Katie  with  the  oth- 
er, and  drawn  them  both  into  the  room, 
into  the  general  whir  and  melee  of  wheels, 
merry  faces,  and  still  merrier  voices.  It 
was  Elspie,  Katie's  youngest  sister,  Ka- 
tie's special  charge  and  care  when  she 
was  a baby,  and  now  her  special  pet. 
The  greatest  desire  of  Katie's  heart  was 
to  have  Elspie  with  her  in  Charlotte- 
town, but  the  father  and  mother  would 
not  consent. . What  hugs  and  what  kiss- 
es! Donald  stood  like  a man  in  a dream. 
He  did  not  know  it,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment his  eyes  first  fell  on  Elspie's  face 
they  had  followed  it  as  iron  follows  the 
magnet.  Were  there  ever  such  sweet 
gray  eyes  in  the  world?  and  such  a pink 
and  white  skin  ? and  hair  yellow  as  gold  ? 
And  what,  oh,  what  did  she  wear  tucked 
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in  at  the  belt  of  her  white  apron  but  a 
sprig  of  heather  I Pink  heather  — true, 
genuine,  actual  pink  heather,  such  as  Don- 
ald had  not  seen  for  many  a year.  No 
wonder  the  eyes  of  the  captain  of  the 
Heather  Bell  followed  that  spray  of  pink 
heather  wherever  it  went  flitting  about 
from  place  to  place,  never  long  in  one,  for 
it  was  now  time  for  dinner,  and  Donald 
and  the  old  people  were  soon  seated  at  a 
small  table  by  themselves,  not  to  embar- 
rass the  young  girls,  and  Elspie  and  Katie 
together  served  the  dinner;  and  though 
Elspie  never  once  came  to  the  small  table, 
yet  did  Donald  see  every  motion  she  made 
and  hear  every  note  of  her  lark’s  voice. 
He  did  not  mistake  what  had  happened  to 
him.  Middle-aged,. inexperienced,  sober- 
souled  man  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  at  last 
he  had  got  a wound — a life  wound,  if  it 
were  not  healed — and  the  consciousness  of 
it  struck  him  more  and  more  dumb,  till  his 
presence  was  like  a damper  on  the  festivi- 
ties; so  much  so  that  when,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  he  and  Katie  took  their  depart- 
ure, the  door  had  no  more  than  closed  on 
them  before  Elspie  exclaimed,  pettishly: 
“An’  indeed  I wish  Katie'd  left  Cousin 
Donald  behind.  I don’t  know  what  it  is 
she  thinks  so  much  of  him  for.  She's  al- 
ways savin’  there’s  none  like  him ; an’  it’s 
lucky  it’s  true.  The  great  glowerin’  stee- 
ple o’  a man,  with  no  word  in  his  mouth !” 
And  the  young  maidens  all  agreed  with 
her.  It  was  a strange  thing  for  a man  to 
come  and  go  like  that,  with  nothing  to 
say  for  himself,  they  said,  and  he  so  hand- 
some too. 

“Handsome!”  cried  Elspie;  “is  it  hand- 
some!— the  face  all  a spatter  with  the  col- 
or of  the  hair  ! He’s  nice  eyes  of  his 
own,  but  his  skin's  deesgustin’.”  Which 
speech,  if  Donald  had  overheard  it,  would 
have  caused  that  there  should  never  have 
been  this  story  to  tell.  But  luckily  Donald 
did  not.  All  that  he  bore  away  from  the 
McCloud  farm-house  that  June  morning 
was  a picture  of  a face  and  flitting  figure, 
and  the  sound  in  his  ears  of  a voice — a 
picture  and  a sound  which  he  was  destined 
to  see  and  hear  all  his  life. 

He  scarcely  spoke  on  his  way  back  to 
the  boat,  and  Katie  perplexed  herself  vain- 
ly trying  to  account  for  his  silence.  It 
must  be,  she  thought,  that  he  had  been 
vexed  by  the  sight  of  so  many  girls  and 
the  sound  of  their  idle  chatter.  He  would 
have  liked  it  better  if  nobody  but  the  fam- 
ily had  been  at  home.  What  a shame  for 


a man  to  live  alone,  as  he  did,  and  get  into 
such  unsocial  ways!  He  grew  more  and 
more  averse  to  society  each  year.  Now  if 
he  were  only  married,  and  had  a bright 
home,  where  people  came  and  went,  with 
a bit  of  a tea  now  and  then,  how  good  it 
would  be  for  him ! — take  the  stiffness  out 
of  his  ways,  and  make  him  more  as  he 
used  to  be  fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
And  so  the  good  Katie  went  oh  in  her 
placid  mind,  trotting  along  silently  by  his 
side,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

“ Where  did  she  get  the  heather?” 

“What?”  exclaimed  Katie.  The  irrel- 
evant question  sounded  like  the  speech  of 
one  talking  in  his  sleep.  “Oh !”  she  con- 
tinued, “ye  mean  Elspie.” 

“Ay,”  said  Donald.  “She'd  a bit  of 
heather  in  her  belt;  the  true  heather,  not 
sticks  like  yon,”  pointing  a contemptuous 
finger  toward  Katie's  bonnet.  “Where 
did  she  get  it  ?” 

“Mother's always  the  heather  growing 
in  the  house,  ” answered  Katie.  4 4 She  says 
she’s  homesick  unless  she  sees  it.  It  was 
grandmother  brought  it  over  in  the  first, 
and  it's  never  been  let  die  out.” 

“My  mother  the  same,”  said  Donald. 
“It's  the  first  blossom  I remember,  an’ 
I’m  thinking  it  will  be  the  last,”  he  con- 
tinued, gazing  at  Katie  absently;  but  his 
face  did  not  look  as  if  it  were  absently  he 
gazed.  There  was  a glow  on  his  cheeks 
and  an  intense  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
Katie  had  never  seen  there.  They  warm- 
ed her  heart. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “one  can  never  forget 
wdiat  one  has  loved  in  the  youth.” 

“True,  Katie,  true.  There’s  nothing 
like  one’s  own  and  earliest,”  replied  Don- 
ald, full  of  his  new  and  thrilling  emotion ; 
and  as  he  said  it  he  reached  out  his  hand 
and  took  hold  of  Katie's,  as  if  they  were 
boy  and  girl  together.  “Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  raced  wi’  ye  this  way,  Katie,”  he  said, 
affectionately. 

“Ay,  when  I was  a wee  thing;  an’  ye 
always  let  go  my  hand  at  last,  and  pre- 
tended I could  outrin  ye,”  laughed  Katie, 
blissful  tears  filling  her  eyes. 

What  a happy  day  was  this!  Had  it 
not  been  an  inspiration  to  bring  Donald 
back  to  the  old  farm-house?  Katie  was 
sure  it  had.  She  wras  filled  with  sweet 
reveries,  and  so  silent  on  the  way  home 
that  her  merry  friends  joked  her  unmer- 
cifully about  her  long  walk  inland  with 
the  captain. 

It  was  late  in  the  night,  or  rather  it  was 
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early  the  next  morning,  when  the  Heather 
Bell  readied  her  wharf. 

“I’ll  go  up  with  ye,  Katie,”  said  Don- 
ald. “ It’s  not  decent  for  ye  to  go  alone.” 

And  when  he  bade  her  good  night  he 
looked  half  wistfully  in  her  face,  and  said, 
“But  it's  a lonely  house  for  ye  to  come 
to,  Katie,  an’  not  a soul  but  yourself  in  it,” 
and  he  held  her  hand  in  his  affectionate- 
ly, as  a cousin  might. 

Katie’s  heart  beat  like  a hammer  in  her 
bosom  at  these  words,  but  she  answered, 
gravely,  “Yes,  it  was  sorely  lonely  at 
first,  an’  I wearied  myself  out  to  get  them 
to  give  me  Elspie  to  learn  the  business  wi’ 
me,  but  I'm  more  used  to  it  now.” 

“That  is  what  I was  thinkin’,”  said 
Donald,  “ that  if  the  two  o’  ye  were  here 
together,  ye’d  not  be  so  lonely.  Would 
she  not  like  to  come  ?” 

“Ay,  that  would  she,”  replied  the  un- 
conscious Katie;  “she  pines  to  be  with 
me ; I’m  more  her  mother  than  the  mother 
herself;  but  they’ll  never  consent.” 

* ‘ She's  bonny,  ” said  Donald.  4 4 I’d  not 
seen  her  since  she  was  little.” 

“She’s  as  good  as  she  is  bonny,”  said 
Katie,  warmly,  and  that  was  the  last  word 
between  Katie  and  Donald  that  night. 

44  As  good  as  she  is  bonny.”  It  rang  in 
Donald’s  ears  like  a refrain  of  heavenly 
music  as  he  strode  away.  “As  good  as 
she  is  bonny;”  and  how  good  must  that 
be  ? She  could  not  be  as  good  as  she  was 
bonny,  for  she  was  the  bonniest  lass  that 
ever  drew  breath.  Gray  eyes  and  golden 
hair  and  pink  cheeks  and  pink  heather 
all  mingled  in  Donald’s  dreams  that  night 
in  fantastic  and  impossible  combinations, 
and  more  than  once  he  waked  in  terror, 
with  the  sweat  standing  on  his  forehead 
from  some  nightmare  fancy  of  danger  to 
the  Heather  Bell  and  to  Elspie,  both  being 
inextricably  entangled  together  in  his 
vision. 

The  visions  did  not  fade  with  the  day. 
They  pursued  Donald,  and  haunted  his 
down-sitting  and  his  up-rising.  He  tried 
to  shake  them  off,  drive  them  away,  for 
when  he  came  to  think  the  thing  over 
soberly,  he  called  himself  an  old  fool  to 
be  thus  going  daft  about  a child  like  El- 
spie. 

44  Barely  twenty  at  the  most,  and  me  for- 
ty. She’d  not  look  at  an  old  fellow  like 
me,  and  maybe  ’twould  be  like  a sin  if  she 
did,”  said  Donald  to  himself  over  and  over 
again.  But  it  did  no  good.  “As  good 
as  she  is  bonny,  bonny,  bonny,”  rang  in 


his  ears,  and  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair 
and  merry  smile  floated  before  his  eyes. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  Since  the  world 
began  there  have  been  but  two  roads  out  of 
this  sort  of  mystic  maze  in  wThich  Donald 
now  found  himself  lost— but  two  roads, 
one  bright  with  joy,  one  dark  with  sorrow. 
And  which  road  should  it  be  Donald’s  fate 
to  travel  must  be  for  the  child  Elspie  to 
say.  After  a few  days  of  bootless  striv- 
ing with  himself,  during  which  time  he 
had  spent  more  hours  with  Katie  than  he 
had  for  a year  before — it  was  such  a com- 
fort to  him  to  see  in  her  face  the  subtle 
likeness  to  Elspie,  and  to  hear  her  talk 
about  plans  of  bringing  her  to  Charlotte- 
town for  a visit  if  nothing  more — after  a 
few  days  of  this,  Captain  Donald,  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  sailingpast  Orwell  Head, 
suddenly  ran  into  the  inlet  where  he  had 
taken  the  picnic  party,  and  mooring  the 
Heather  Bell  at  Spruce  Wharf,  announced 
to  his  astonished  mate  that  he  should  lie 
by  there  till  Monday. 

It  was  a bold  step  of  Captain  Donald’s. 
But  he  w’as  not  a man  for  half-and-half 
ways  in  anything;  and  he  had  said  grim- 
ly to  himself  that  this  matter  must  be  end- 
ed one  way  or  the  other— either  he  would 
win  the  child  or  lose  her.  He  would  know 
which.  Girls  had  loved  men  twenty  years 
older  than  themselves,  and  girls  might 
again. 

The  Sunday  passed  off  better  than  his 
utmost  hopes.  Everybody  except  Elspie 
was  cordially  glad  to  see  him.  Visitors 
were  not  so  common  at  the  Orwell  Head 
farm-houses  that  they  could  fail  of  welcome. 
The  McCloud  boys  were  thankful  to  hear 
all  that  Donald  had  to  tell, v and  with  the 
old  father  and  mother  he  had  always  been 
a prime  favorite.  It  had  been  a sore  dis- 
appointment to  them,  as  year  after  year 
went  by,  to  see  that  there  seemed  no  like- 
lihood of  his  becoming  Katie’s  husband. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  even  Elspie  relaxed  a 
little  from  her  indifferent  attention  to  him, 
and  began  to  perceive  that,  spite  of  the 
odious  freckles,  he  was,  as  the  girls  had 
said,  a handsome  man. 

Partly  because  of  this,  and  partly  from 
innate  coquetry,  she  said,  when  he  was  tak- 
ing leave,  “Ye’ll  not  be  cornin’  again  for 
another  year,  maybe  ?” 

“Ye’ll  see,  then !”  laughed  Donald,  with 
a sudden  wise  impulse  to  refrain  from  giv- 
ing the  reply  which  sprang  to  his  lips— 
44  To-morrow,  if  ye'd  ask  me!” 

And  from  the  same  wise,  strangely  wise 
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impulse,  lie  curbed  liis  desire  to  go  again 
the  next  Sunday  and  the  next.  Not  until 
three  weeks  had  passed  did  he  go ; and  then 
Elspie  was  clearly  and  unmistakably  glad 
to  see  him.  This  was  all  Donald  wanted. 

44  I’ll  win  her,  the  bonny  thing  I”  he 
said  to  himself.  “An1  I’ll  not  be  long 
either.” 

And  he  was  right.  A girl  would  hare 
been  hard  indeed  that  would  not  have 
been  touched  by  the  beaming,  tender  face 
which  Donald  wore,  now  that  hope  lighted 
it  up.  His  masterful  bearing,  too,  was  a 
pleasure  to  the  spirited  Elspie,  who  had  no 
liking  for  milksops,  and  had  sent  oil  more 
than  one  lover  because  he  came  crawling 
too  humbly  to  her  feet.  Elspie  had  none 
of  the  gentle,  quiet  blood  which  ran  in 
Katie’s  veins.  She  had  even  been  called 
Firebrand  in  her  younger,  childish  days, 
so  hot  was  her  temper,  so  hasty  her  tongue. 
But  the  firm  rule  of  the  Scottish  house- 
hold aud  the  pressure  of  the  stern  Scotch 
Calvinism  preached  in  their  kirk  had 
brought  her  well  under  her  own  control. 

“Eh,  but  the  bonny  lass  has  hersel’  well 
in  hand,”  thought  the  admiring  Donald 
more  than  once,  as  he  saw  her  in  some 
family  discussion  or  controversy  keep  si- 
lence, with  flushing  cheeks,  when  sharp 
words  rose  to  her  tongue. 

All  this  time  Katie  was  plodding  away 
at  her  millinery,  inexpressibly  cheered  by 
Donald’s  new  friendliness.  He  came  often 
to  see  her,  and  told  her  with  the  greatest 
frankness  of  his  visits  at  the  farm.  He 
would  take  her  some  day,  he  said ; the  trou- 
ble was,  he  could  never  be  sure  beforehand 
when  it  would  answer  for  him  to  stop  there. 
Katie  sunned  herself  in  this  new  familiar 
intercourse,  and  the  thought  of  Donald 
running  up  to  the  old  farm  of  a Sunday 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  brothers  going 
home.  In  the  contentment  of  these  thoughts 
she  grew  younger  and  prettier;  began  to 
look  as  she  did  at  twenty.  And  Donald, 
gazing  scrutinizingly  in  her  face  one  day, 
seeking,  as  he  was  always  doing,  for  stray 
glimpses  of  resemblance  to  Elspie,  saw  this 
change,  and  impulsively  told  her  of  it. 

“ But  ye're  grow  in’  young,  Katie— d’ye 
know  it? — young  and  bonny,  my  girl.” 

And  Katie  listened  to  the  words  with 
such  sweet  joy  she  feared  her  face  would 
tell  too  much,  and  put  up  her  hands  to 
hide  it,  crying:  “Ah,  ye’re  tryin’  to  make 
me  silly,  you  Donald,  with  such  flatterin’. 
We’re  gettin’  old, Donald, you  an'  me,”  she 
added,  with  a guilty  little  under  current  of 


thought  in  her  mind.  “D'ye  mind  that  I 
was  thirty  last  month  ?” 

“Ay,”  replied  Donald,  gloomily,  his 
face  darkening — “ay ; I mind, by  the  same 
token,  I’m  forty.  It’s  no  need  ye  have  to 
be  callin’  yerself  old.  But  I'm  old,  an’  no 
mistake.”  The  thought,  as  Katie  had  put 
it,  had  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 
If  Katie  thought  him  old,  what  must  he 
seem  to  Elspie ! 

It  was  early  in  June  that  Elspie  had 
had  the  spinning  bee  to  which  Katie  had 
brought  the  unwelcome  Donald.  The 
summer  sped  past,  but  a faster  summer 
than  any  reckoned  on  the  calendar  of 
months  and  days  was  speeding  in  Elspie’s 
heart.  Such  great  love  as  Donald's  reach- 
es and  warms  its  object  as  inevitably  as  the 
heat  of  a fire  warms  those  near  it.  Early 
in  June  the  spinning  bee,  and  before  the 
last  flax  was  pulled,  early  in  September, 
Elspie  knew  that  she  was  restless  till  Don- 
ald came,  glad  when  he  was  by  her  side, 
and  strangely  sorry  when  he  went  away. 
Still  she  was  not  ready  to  admit  to  herself 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  her  nat- 
ural liking  for  any  pleasant  friend  who 
broke  in  on  the  lonely  monotony  of  the 
farm  life. 

The  final  drying  of  the  flax, which  is  an 
important  crop  on  most  of  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  farms,  is  put  off  until  au- 
tumn. After  its  first  drying  in  the  fields 
where  it  grew  it  is  stored  in  bundles  un- 
der cover  till  all  the  other  summer  work 
is  done,  and  autumn  brings  leisure.  Then 
the  flax  camp,  as  it  is  called,  is  built— a big 
house  of  spruce  boughs;  walls,  flat  roof, 
all  of  the  green  spruce  boughs,  thick 
enough  to  keep  out  rain.  This  is  usually 
in  the  heart  of  a spruce  grove.  Thither 
the  bundles  of  flax  are  carried  and  stacked 
in  piles.  In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  a 
slow  fire  is  lighted,  and  above  this  on  a 
frame  of  slats  the  stalks  of  flax  are  laid 
for  their  last  drying.  It  is  a difficult  and 
dangerous  process  to  keep  the  fire  hot 
enough  and  not  too  hot,  to  shift  and  turn 
and  lift  the  flax  at  the  right  moment. 
Sometimes  only  a sudden  flinging  of  moist 
earth  upon  the  fire  saves  it  from  blaz- 
ing up  into  the  flax,  and  sometimes  one 
careless  second’s  oversight  loses  the  whole 
— flax,  spruce-bough  house,  all,  in  a light 
blaze,  and  gone  in  a breath. 

The  McClouds’  flax  camp  had  been  built 
in  the  edge  of  the  spruce  grove  where  the 
picnickers  had  held  their  dance  and  mer- 
ry-making on  that  June  day,  memorable 
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to  Donald  and  Elspie  and  Katie.  It  was 
well  filled  with  flax,  in  the  drying  of  which 
nobody  was  more  interested  than  Elspie. 
She  had  big  schemes  for  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  coming  winter.  A whole 
piece  of  linen  she  had  promised  to  Katie, 
and  a piece  for  herself,  and,  as  Elspie 
thought  it  over,  maybe  a good  many  more 
pieces  than  one  she  might  require  for  her- 
self before  spring.  Who  knew  ? 

It  was  October  now,  and  many  a Sun- 
day evening  had  Elspie  walked  with  Don- 
ald alone  down  to  Spruce  Wharf,  and 
lingered  there  watching  the  last  curl  of 
steam  from  the  Heather  Bell  as  she  round- 
ed the  point,  bearing  Donald  away.  El- 
spie could  not  doubt  why  Donald  came; 
soon  she  would  wonder  why  he  came  and 
went  so  many  times  silent;  that  is,  silent 
iu  words,  eloquent  of  eye  and  hand1— even 
the  touch  of  his  hand  wras  like  a promise. 

No  one  was  defter  and  more  successful 
in  this  handling  of  the  flax  over  the  fire 
than  Elspie.  It  had  sometimes  happened 
that  she,  with  the  help  of  one  brother,  had 
dried  the  whole  crop.  It  was  not  thought 
safe  for  one  person  to  work  at  it  alone  for 
fear  of  accident  with  the  fire.  But  it  fell 
out  on  this  October  afternoon,  a Saturday, 
that  Elspie,  feeling  sure  of  Donald's  being 
on  his  way  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  her, 
had  walked  down  to  the  wharf  to  meet 
him.  Seeing  no  signs  of  the  boat,  she 
went  back  to  the  flax  camp,  lighted  the 
fire,  and  began  to  spread  the  flax  on  the 
slats.  There  was  not  much  more  left  to 
be  dried — “not  more  than  three  hours’ 
work  in  all,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Eh, 
but  I’d  like  to  have  done  with  it  before 
the  Sabbath !”  And  she  fell  to  work  with 
a will — so  briskly  to  work  that  she  did  not 
realize  how  time  was  flying — did  not, 
strangest  of  all,  hear  the  letting  off  of 
steam  when  the  Heather  Bell  moored  at 
the  wharf;  and  she  was  still  busily  turn- 
ing and  lifting  and  separating  the  stalks  of 
flax,  bending  low  over  the  frame,  heated, 
hurrying,  her  whole  heart  in  her  work, 
when  Donald  came  striding  up  the  field 
from  the  wharf,  striding  at  his  greatest 
pace,  for  he  was  disturbed  at  not  finding 
Elspie  at  the  landing  to  meet  him.  He 
turned  his  head  toward  the  spruce  grove, 
thinking  vaguely  of  the  June  picnic,  and 
what  had  come  of  his  walking  away  from 
the  dance  that  morning,  when  suddenly  a 
great  column  of  smoke  and  fire  rolled  up 
fr.om  the  grove,  and  in  the  same  second 
came  piercing  shrieks  in  Elspie's  voice. 


The  grove  was  only  a few  rods  away,  but 
it  seemed  to  Donald  an  eternity  before  he 
reached  the  spot,  to  see  not  only  the  spruce 
boughs  and  flax  on  fire,  but  Elspie  tossing 
up  her  arms  like  one  crazed,  her  gown  all 
ablaze.  The  brave,  foolish  girl,  at  the 
first  blazing  of  the  stalks  on  the  slats,  had 
darted  into  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
snatched  an  armful  of  the  piled  flax  there 
to  save  it,  but  as  she  passed  the  flaming 
centre  the  whole  sheaf  she  carried  had 
caught  fire  also,  and  in  a twinkling  of  an 
eye  had  blazed  up  around  her  head,  and 
when  she  dropped  it,  had  blazed  up  again 
fiercer  than  ever  around  her  feet. 

With  a groan  Donald  seized  her.  The 
flames  leaped  on  him  too,  as  if  to  wrestle 
with  him ; his  brown  beard  crackled,  his 
hair,  but  he  fought  through  it  all;  throw- 
ing Elspie  on  the  ground,  he  rolled  her 
over  and  over,  crying  aloud,  “Oh,  my 
darlin’,  if  I break  your  sweet  bones,  it  is 
better  than  the  fire  !”  And  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  break  her  bones,  so 
fiercely  he  rolled  her  over  and  over,  tear- 
ing off  his  woollen  coat  to  smother  the 
fire;  beating  it  with  his  tartan  cap,  stamp- 
ing it  with  his  knees  and  feet. 

“Oh,  my  darlin’!  make  yourself  easy. 
I’ll  save  ye!  I’ll  save  ye  if  I die  for  it,” 
he  cried.  And  through  the  smoke  and  the 
fire  and  the  terror  Elspie  answered  back : 

“I’ll  not  leave  ye,  my  Donald.  We're 
gettin’  it  under;”  and  with  her  own  scorch- 
ed hands  she  pulled  the  coat  flaps  down 
over  the  smouldering  bits  of  flax,  and  tore 
off  her  burning  garments. 

Not  a coward  thread  in  her  whole  body 
had  little  Elspie;  and  in  less  time  than  the 
story  could  ever  be  told,  all  was  over,  and 
safely ; and  there  they  sat  on  the  ground, 
the  two,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms;  Don- 
ald’s beard  gone,  and  much  of  his  hair; 
Elspie’s  pretty  golden  hair  also  blacken- 
ed, burned.  It  was  the  first  thing  Donald 
saw  after  he  made  sure,  danger  was  past. 
Laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  he  said,  with 
a half  sob — he  was  hysterical,  now  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done:  “ Oh,  your 
bonny  hair,  my  darlin' ! It's  all  scorched 
away.” 

“ It  ’ll  grow !”  said  Elspie,  looking  up  in 
his  eyes  archly.  Her  head  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  she  nestled  closer ; then  she 
burst  into  tears  and  laughter  together, 
crying:  “Oh,  Donald,  it  was  for  you  I 
was  callin’.  Did  ye  hear  me  ? I said  to 
myself  when  the  fire  took  hold,  ‘O  God, 
send  Donald  to  save  me!’” 
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“An’  He  sent  me,  my  darlin’,”  answered 
Donald.  “Ye  are  my  own  darlin’;  say 
it,  Elspie— say  it !”  he  continued.  “Oh,  ye 
bonny  bairn,  but  I’ve  loved  ye  like  death 
since  the  first  day  I set  eyes  on  your  bon- 
ny face ! Say  ye’re  my  darlin’ !” 

But  he  knew  it  without  her  saying  a 
word,  and  the  whispered,  “Yes,  Donald, 
I’m  your  darlin’,  if  you  want  me,”  did 
not  make  him  any  surer. 

There  was  a great  outcrying  and  trem- 
bling of  hearts  at  the  farm-house  .when 
Donald  and  Elspie  appeared  in  this  sorry 
plight  of  torn  and  burned  clothes,  black- 
ened faces,  scorched  and  singed  hair.  But 
thankfulness  soon  swept  away  all  other 
emotions — thankfulness  and  a great  joy 
too,  for  Donald’s  second  word  was,  turn- 
ing to  the  old  father, 

“An’  it  is  my  own  that  I’ve  saved ; she’s 
gien  herself  to  me  for  all  time ; an’  we’ll  ask 
for  your  blessin’  on  us  without  any  wait- 
in’ !”  Tears  filled  the  .mother’s  eyes.  She 
thought  of  another  daughter.  A dire  in- 
stinct smote  her  of  woe  to  Katie. 

“Ay,  Donald,”  she  said,  “it's  a good 
day  to  us  to  see  ye  enter  the  house  as  a 
son;  but  I never  thought  o’ — ” She 
stopped. 

Donald’s  quick  consciousness  imagined 
part  of  what  she  had  on  her  mind. 

“No,”  he  said,  half  sad  in  the  midst  of 
his  joy,  “o’  course  ye  didn’t;  an’  I won- 
der at  myself;  it’s  like  winter  weddin’  wi’ 
spring,  ye’ll  be  sayin’.  But  I’ll  keep 
young  for  her  sake.  Ye’ll  see  she’s  no 
old  man  for  a husband.  There’s  nothing 
in  a’  the  world  I'll  not  do  for  the  bairn. 
It’s  no  light  love  I bear  her.” 

“Ye’ll  be  tellin’  Katie  on  the  mor- 
row ?”  said  the  unconscious  Elspie. 

“Ay,  ay,”  replied  the  equally  uncon- 
scious Donald;  “an’  she'll  be  main  glad 
o’t.  It’s  a hundred  times  in  the  summer 
that  she’s  been  sayin’  how  she  longed  to 
have  you  in  the  town  wi’  her.  And  now 
ye're  coinin’,  cornin’  soon,  oil,  my  bonny. 
I’ll  make  a good  home  for  ye  both.  Ka- 
tie’s the  same’s  my  own  too,  for  always.” 

The  mother  gazed  earnestly  at  Donald. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  so  unaware  of  Ka- 
tie’s heart  ? “ Donald,”  she  said,  sudden- 

ly, “I’ll  go  down  wi’  ye  if  ye’ll  take  me. 
I’ve  been  wantin’  to  go.  There’s  a many 
things  I've  to  do  in  the  town.” 

It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  thus  save  Katie  the  shock  of 
hearing  the  news  first  from  Donald’s  lips. 

It  was  well  she  did.  When,  with  stain- 
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mering  lips,  and  she  hardly  knew  in  what 
words,  she  finally  broke  it  to  Katie  that 
Donald  had  asked  Elspie  to  be  his  wife, 
and  that  Elspie  loved  him,  and  they  would 
soon  be  married,  Katie  stared  into  her  face 
for  a moment  with  wide,  vacant  eyes,  as 
if  paralyzed  by  some  vision  of  terror. 
Then,  turning  white,  she  gasped  out,  “Mo- 
ther 1”  No  word  more.  None  was  neces- 
sary. 

“Ay,  my  bairn,  I know,”  said  the  mo- 
ther, with  a trembling  voice,  “an’  I came 
mysel’  that  no  other  should  tell  ye.” 

A long  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  shuddering  sigh  from 
Katie ; not  a tear  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
cheeks  as  scarlet  as  they  had  been  white 
a few  moments  before.  The  look  on  her 
face  was  terrifying. 

“ Will  it  kill  ye,  bairn  ?”  sobbed  the  mo- 
ther at  last.  “Don’t  look  so.  It  must 
be  borne,  my  bairn — it  must  be  borne.” 

It  was  a shrill  voice,  unlike  Katie’s, 
which  replied:  “Ay,  I’ll  bear  it;  it  must 
be  borne.  There's  none  knows  it  but  you, 
mother,”  she  added,  with  a shade  of  relief 
in  the  tone. 

“And  never  will  if  ye’re  brave,  bairn,” 
answered  the  mother. 

“It  was  the  day  of  the  picnic,”  cried 
Katie;  “ was't  not  ? I remember  he  said 
she  was  bonny.” 

“Ay,  ’twas  then,”  replied  the  mother, 
so  sorely  torn  between  her  love  for  the 
two  daughters,  between  whom  had  fallen 
this  terrible  sword.  “Ay,  it  was  then. 
He  says  she  has  not  been  out  of  his  mind 
by  the  night  or  by  the  day  since  it.” 

Katie  shivered.  “And  it  was  I brought 
him,”  she  said,  with  a tearless  sob  bitterer 
than  any  loud  weeping.  “Ye'll  be  goin’ 
back  the  night  ?”  she  added,  drearily. 

“I'll  bide  if  ye  want  me,” said  the  mo- 
ther. 

“I’m  better  alone,  mother,”  said  Katie, 
her  voice  for  the  first  time  faltering.  “I’ll 
bear  it.  Ne%rer  fear  me,  mother;  but  I’m 
best  alone  for  a bit.  Ye’ll  give  my  warm 
love  to  Elspie,  an’  send  her  down  here  to 
me  to  stay  till  she’s  married.  I’ll  help 
her  best  if  she’s  here.  There’ll  be  much 
to  be  done.  I’ll  do’t,  mother;  never  fear 
me.” 

“Are  ye  countin’  too  much  on  yer 
strength,  bairn?”  asked  the  now  weeping 
mother.  “ I’d  rather  see  ye  give  way  like.” 

“ No,  no,”  cried  Katie,  impatiently. 
“Each  one  has  his  own  way, mother;  let 
me  have  mine.  I’ll  work  for  Donald  and 
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Elspie  all  I can.  Ye  know  she  was  al- 
ways like  my  own  bairn  more  than  a sis- 
ter. The  quicker  she  comes,  the  better  for 
me,  mother.  It  ’ll  be  all  over  then.  Eh, 
but  she’ll  be  a bonny  bride!”  and  at  these 
words  Katie’s  tears  at  last  flowed. 

“There,  there,  bairn!  Have  out  the 
teai*s;  they’re  healin’  to  grief,”  exclaimed 
her  mother,  folding  her  arms  tight  around 
her  and  drawing  her  head  down  on  her 
shoulder  as  she  had  done  in  her  babyhood. 

Katie  was  right.  When  she  had  Elspie 
by  her  side,  and  was  busily  at  work  in  help- 
ing on  all  the  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding, the  worst  was  over.  There  was  a 
strange  blending  of  pang  and  pleasure  in 
the  work.  Katie  wondered  at  herself ; but 
it  grew  clearer  and  clearer  to  her  each  day 
that  since  Donald  could  not  be  hers,  she 
was  glad  he  was  Elspie’s.  “If  he’d  mar- 
ried a stranger  it  would  ha’  broke  my 
heart  far  worse— far  worse,”  she  said  many 
a time  to  herself  as  she  sat  patiently  stitch- 
ing, stitching,  on  Elspie’s  bridal  clothes. 
“He’s  my  own  in  a way,  after  a’,  so  long’s 
he’s  my  brother.  There’s  nobody  can  rob 
me  o’  that;”  and  the  sweet  light  of  unself- 
ish devotion  beamed  more  and  more  in 
her  countenance,  till  even  the  mother  that 
bore  her  was  deceived,  and  said  in  her 
heart  that  Katie  could  not  have  been  so 
very  much  in  love  with  Donald,  after  all. 

There  was  one  incident  which  for  a few 
moments  sorely  tested  Katie’s  self-control. 
The  spray  of  white  heather  blossom  which 
she  had  worn  to  the  June  picnic  she  had 
on  the  next  day  put  back  in  her  box  of 
dowel’s  for  sale,  hoping  that  she  might  yet 
find  a customer  for  it.  The  delicate  bells 
were  not  injured  either  in  shape  or  color. 
It  was  a shame  to  lose  it  for  one  day’s 
wear,  thought  the  thrifty  Katie,  and  most 
surely  she  herself  would  never  wear  it 
again.  She  could  not  even  see  it  with- 
out a flush  of  mortification  as  she  recall- 
ed Donald’s  contempt  for  it.  The  privi- 
leged Elspie,  rummaging  among  all  Katie’s 
stores,  old  and  new,  spied  this  white  hea- 
ther cluster  one  day,  and  snatching  it  up, 
exclaimed : “The  very  thing  for  my  wed- 
din’  bonnet,  Katie!  I’ll  have  it  in.  The 
bride  o’  the  master  o’  the  Heather  Bell 
should  be  wed  with  the  heather  bloom  on 
her.” 

Katie’s  face  flushed.  “ It’s  been  worn, 
Elspie,”  she  said ; “ I had  it  in  a bonnet  o’ 
my  own.  Don’t  ye  remember  I wore  it 
to  the  picnic?  an’  then  it  didna  suit,  an’  I 
put  it  back  in  the  box.  It’s  not  fit  for  ye. 


I’ve  a bunch  o’  lilies-o’-the-valley,  bet- 
ter.” 

“No;  I’ll  have  this,”  pursued  Elspie. 
“It’s  as  white’s  the  driven  snow,  an’  not 
hurt  at  all.  I’m  sure  Donald  ’ll  like  it  bet- 
ter than  all  the  other  flowers  i’  the  town.” 

“Indeed,  then,  he  won’t,”  said  Katie, 
sharply ; on  which  Elspie  turned  upon  her 
with  a flashing  eye,  and  said: 

“An’  which  ’ll  be  knowin’  best,  do  ye 
think  ? What  is  it  ye  mean  ?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Katie,  meekly,  “only 
he  said,  that  day  I’d  the  bonnet  on,  it  was 
no  more  than  sticks,  an’  not  like  the  true 
heather  at  all.” 

“All  he  knows,  then!  Ye'll  see  he'll 
not  say  it  looks  like  sticks  when  it's  on 
the  bonnet  I’m  goin’  to  church  in,”  re- 
torted Elspie, dancing  to  the  looking-glass, 
and  holding  the  white  heather  bells  high 
up  against  her  golden  curls.  “It's  the 
only  flower  in  all  yer  boxes  I want,  Ka- 
tie, and  ye’ll  not  grudge  it  to  me,  will  ye, 
dear  ?”  And  the  sparkling  Elspie  threw 
herself  on  the  floor  by  Katie,  and  flung 
her  arms  across  her  knees,  looking  up  into 
her  face  with  a willful,  loving  smile. 

“No  wonder  Donald  loves  her  so,  the 
bonny  thing!”  thought  Katie.  “God 
knows  I’d  grudge  ye  nothing  on  earth,  El- 
spie,” she  said,  in  a voice  so  earnest  that 
Elspie  looked  wonderingly  at  her. 

“Is  it  a very  dear  flower,  sister?”  she 
said,  penitently.  “ Does  it  cost  too  much 
money  for  Elspie  ?” 

“ No, bairn,  it’s  not  too  dear,”  said  Katie, 
herself  again.  “The  lilies  were  dearer. 
But  ye'll  have  the  heather  and  welcome, 
if  ye  will;  and  I doubt  not  it’ll  look  all 
right  in  Donald's  eyes  when  he  sees  it 
this  time.” 

It  was  indeed  a good  home  that  Donald 
made  for  his  wife  and  her  sister.  He  was 
better  to  do  in  worldly  goods  than  they 
had  supposed.  His  long  years  of  seclu- 
sion from  society  had  been  years  of  thrift 
and  prosperity.  No  more  milliner-work 
for  Katie.  Donald  would  not  hear  of  it. 
So  she  was  driven  to  busy  herself  with 
the  house,  keeping  from  Elspie’s  willing 
and  eager  hands  all  the  harder  tasks,  and 
laying  up  stores  of  fine-spun  linen  and 
wool  for  future  use  in  the  family.  It  was 
a marvel  how  content  Katie  found  herself 
as  the  winter  flew  by.  The  wedding  had 
taken  place  at  Christmas,  and  the  two  sis- 
ters and  Donald  had  gone  together  from 
the  church  to  Donald’s  new  house,  where 
in  a day  or  two  everything  had  settled  into 
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peaceful  grooves  of  simple  industrious 
habit  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  their 
lives. 

Donald's  happiness  was  of  the  deep 
and  silent  kind.  Elspie  did  not  realize 
the  extent  of  it.  A freer-spoken,  more 
demonstrative  lover  would  have  found 
heartier  response  and  more  appreciation 
from  her.  But  she  was  a loyal,  loving, 
contented  little  wife,  and  there  could  not 
have  been  found  in  all  Charlottetown  a 
happier  household,  to  the  eye,  than  was 
Donald's  for  the  first  three  months  after 
his  marriage. 

Then  a cloud  settled  on  it.  For  some 
inexplicable  reason  the  blooming  Elspie, 
who  had  never  had  a day's  illness  in  her 
life,  drooped  in  the  first  approach  of  the 
burden  of  motherhood.  A strange  pre- 
sentiment also  seized  her.  After  the  first 
brief  gladness  at  the  thought  of  holding 
a child  of  her  own  in  her  arms,  she  became 
overwhelmed  with  a melancholy  certain- 
ty of  her  own  death. 

“I'll  never  live  to  see  it,  Katie,”  she 
said,  again  and  again.  “It’ll  be  your 
bairn,  an’  not  mine.  Ye'll  never  give  it 
up, Katie  ? — promise  me.  Ye’ll  take  care  of 
it  all  your  life? — promise.”  And  Katie,  ter- 
rified by  her  earnestness,  promised  every- 
thing she  asked,  all  the  while  striving  to 
re  assure  her  that  her  fears  were  need- 
less. 

No  medicines  did  Elspie  good;  mind 
and  body  alike  reacted  on  each  other;  she 
failed  hour  by  hour  till  the  last ; and  when 
her  time  of  trial  came,  the  sad  presentiment 
fulfilled  itself,  and  she  died  in  givingbirth 
to  her  babe. 

When  Katie  brought  the  child  to  the 
stunned  and  stricken  Donald,  saying, 
“Will  ye  not  look  at  him,  Donald?  it  is 
as  fine  a man-child’s  was  ever  seen,”  he 
pushed  her  away,  saying,  in  a hoarse  whis- 
per: “ Never  let  me  see  its  face.  She  said 
it  was  to  be  your  bairn  and  not  hers.  Take 
it  and  go.  I'll  never  look  on  it.” 

Donald  was  out  of  his  reason  when  he 
spoke  these  words,  and  for  long  after. 
They  bore  with  him  tenderly  and  patient- 
ly, and  did  as  they  could  for  the  best, 
Katie,  the  wan  and  grief-stricken  Katie, 
being  the  chief  adviser  and  planner  of 
all. 

Elspie's  body  was  carried  home  and  bur- 
ied near  the  spruce  grove,  in  a little  copse 
of  young  spruces  which  Donald  pointed 
out.  This  was  the  only  wish  he  express- 
ed about  anything.  Katie  took  the  baby 
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with  her  to  the  old  homestead.  She  dared 
not  try  to  rear  it  without  her  mother's 
help. 

It  was  many  months  before  Donald 
came  to  the  farm.  This  seemed  strange 
to  all  except  Katie.  To  her  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing,  and  she  grew  impa- 
tient with  all  who  thought  otherwise. 

“I'd  feel  that  way  myself,”  she  repeat- 
ed again  and  again.  “He’ll  come  when 
he  can,  but  it  'll  be  long  first.  Ye  none 
of  ye  know  what  a love  it  was  he’d  in 
his  heart  for  Elspie.” 

When  at  last  Donald  came,  the  child, 
the  little  Donald,  was  just  able  to  creep — 
a-  chubby,  blue-eyed,  golden-liaired  little 
creature,  already  bearing  the  stamp  and 
likeness  of  his  mother's  beauty. 

At  the  first  sight  of  his  face  Donald  stag-  . 
gered,  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
turned  away.  Then,  looking  again,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  took  the  baby  in 
them,  and  kissed  him  convulsively  over 
and  over.  Katie  stood  by,  looking  on,  si- 
lently weeping.  “He’s  like  her, ’’she said. 

“Ay,” said  Donald. 

The  healing  had  begun.  “A  little  child 
shall  lead  them,”  is  of  all  the  Bible  proph- 
ecies the  one  oftenest  fulfilled.  It  soon 
grew  to  be  Donald's  chiefest  pleasure  to 
be  with  his  boy,  and  he  found  more  and 
more  irksome  the  bonds  of  business  which 
permitted  him  so  few  intervals  of  leisure 
to  visit  the  farm.  At  last  one  day  he  said 
to  Katie : 

“Katie,  couldn't  ye  make  your  mind 
up  to  come  up  to  Charlottetown  ? I'd  get 
ye  a good  house,  an’  ye  could  have  who 
ye'd  like  to  live  wi’  ye.  I'm  like  one 
hungry  all  the  time,  I'm  out  o’  reach  o’ 
the  little  lad.” 

Katie’s  eyes  fell.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  reply. 

“ I do  not  know,  Donald,”  she  faltered. 

“ It's  hard  for  you  having  him  away,  but 
this  is  my  home  now,  Donald.  I've  a 
dread  o’  leavin’  it.  And  there  is  nobody 
I know  who  could  come  to  live  with  me.” 

A strange  thought  shot  through  Don- 
ald's brain.  “Katie,”  he  said,  then  paused. 
Something  in  the  tone  startled  Katie.  She 
lifted  her  eyes;  read  in  his  the  thought 
which  had  made  the  tone  so  significant 
to  her  ear. 

Unconsciously  she  cried  out  at  the  sight, 

“ Oh,  Donald!” 

“Ay,  Katie,”  he  said,  slowly,  with  a 
grave  tenderness,  “ why  might  not  I come 
and  live  wi’  ye  ? Are  ye  not  the  mother 
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o’  my  child  ? Did  she  not  give  him  to  ye 
with  her  own  lips  ? An’  how  could  ye 
have  him  without  me?  I think  she  must 
ha’  meant  it  so.  Let  me  come,  Katie.” 

It  was  an  unimpassioned  wooing;  but 
any  other  would  have  repelled  Katie's 
sense  of  loyalty  and  truth. 

“Have  ye  love  for  me,  Donald?”  she 
said,  searchingly. 

“All  the  love  left  in  me  is  for  the  little 
lad  and  for  you,  Katie,”  answered  Don- 
ald. “I’ll  not  deceive  you,  Katie.  It’s 
but  a broken  man  I am;  but  I’ve  always 
loved  ye,  Katie.  I’ll  be  a good  man  t’  ye, 
lass.  Come  and  be  the  little  lad’s  mother, 
and  let  me  live  wi’  my  own  once  more. 
Will  ye  come?”  As  he  said  these  words, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  Katie, 
and  she, trembling,  afraid  to  be  glad,  shad- 
owed by  the  sad  past,  yet  trusting  in  the 
future,  crept  into  them,  and  was  folded 


close  to  the  heart  she  had  so  faithfully 
loved  all  her  life. 

“I  promised  Elspie,”  she  whispered, 
“that  I’d  never,  never  give  him  to  an- 
other.” 

“Ay,”  said  Donald,  as  he  kissed  her. 
“He’s  your  bairn,  my  Katie.  Ye’ll  be 
content  wi’  me,  Katie  ?” 

“Yes,  Donald,  if  I make  you  content,” 
she  replied,  and  a look  of  heavenly  peace 
spread  over  her  face. 

The  next  morning  Katie  went  alone  to 
Elspie’s  grave.  It  seemed  to  her  that  only 
there  could  she  venture  to  look  her  new 
future  in  the  face.  As  she  knelt  by  the 
low  mound,  her  tears  falling  fast,  she 
murmured : 

“Eh,  my  bonny  Elspie,  ye’d  the  best  o’ 
his  love.  But  it’s  me  that  ’ll  be  doin’  for 
him  till  I die,  an’  that’s  better  than  a’  the 
love.” 


SUMMER’S  DECAY. 


WHEN  my  first  roses  shed 
Their  petals,  and  lay  dead, 
I knew  my  foe  Decay 
Had  struck  at  my  sweet  day 
Of  summer  breath  and  bloom. 

I heard  my  knell  of  doom 
In  the  soft  sighing  breeze 
That  scattered  their  dead  leaves. 


And  then  and  there  I seemed 
To  sec  as  one  who  dreamed 
A long  procession  pass 
Across  the  springing  grass — 

Sweet  ghosts  of  the  dead  flowers 
That  bloomed  in  last  year’s  hours. 
And  stately  at  the  head. 

All  clad  in  white  and  red, 


Shedding  their  dewy  scent, 

My  fair  June  darlings  went; 

Aiid  following  after  stept 
My  lilies,  who  had  kept 
Their  garments  white  as  snow, 
While  their  w\arm  hearts  did  glow 
With  all  the  golden  fire 
That  summer  suns  inspire. 


All  blooms  and  blossoms  fair 
Followed  and  followed  there, 
Until  I did  behold, 

White  as  the  stars,  and  cold, 

My  pale  chrysanthemums  pass; 
And  then  1 knew,  alas! 

The  end  had  come;  and  knew, 
While  still  the  warm  winds  blew, 
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My  darlings  of  to-day 
Like  this  w’ere  on  their  way 
To  join  the  ghostly  throng; 

Like  this  w’ould  move  along, 
Pale  visions,  dead  and  dear, 

To  haunt  another  year. 
Shuddering,  I moaned  and  w*ept, 
And  in  that  moment  crept 

Shadows  of  storm  and  night 
Across  my  summer  light. 

“What  is  my  summer  pride?” 
Moaning,  I wept  und  cried, 
“Why  do  I hold  my  way, 

If  oniy  to  decay?” 

Then  suddenly  I heard 
Amid  my  boughs  a bird 

Lifting  a heavenly  voice. 

“ Bcjoice,  and  yet  rejoice,” 

He  sang;  and  sang  again: 

“Out  of  this  earth-bound  pain, 
Out  of  this  dread  decay, 

I lift  my  heavenly  lay.” 

Higher  and  higher  still. 

Sweet  with  a sweeter  thrill, 

Lifted  that  heavenly  song. 

Borne  on  its  wings  along, 

I saw  the  bloom  and  birth 
Of  the  ncwr  heaven  and  earth. 
And  all  my  flowrery  host, 

Each  sweet  departing  ghost, 
Seemed  in  my  ears  to  sing. 

“No  fair  and  beauteous  tiling, 
Nothing  of  precious  cost. 
Nothing  wrc  love,  is  lost.” 
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I. — FROM  THE  COAST  TO  THE  VOLCANOES. 

WHAT  a magnificent  panorama  was 
that  which  burst  on  our  sight 
through  the  early  morning  mist,  as  our 
ship,  the  Pacific  mail  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  came  to  in  the 
roadstead  off  San  Jose!  A long  line  of 
beach  foam,  the  dense  forest  of  deepest 
green  coming  down  to  the  very  water 
line,  the  unbroken  inland  as  far  as  the 
vision  extended,  and  two  colossal  peaks 
towering  in  the  eastern  sky,  azure  on  or- 
ange. All  along  down  the  coast  we  had 
glimpses  and  views  of  the  shore  scenery, 
everywhere  beautiful,  impressive,  and  oft- 
entimes grand,  but  nothing  so  beautiful, 
impressive,  and  grand  as  what  lay  before 
us  now.  Seventy-five  miles  inland  lay 
those  volcanic  piles,  yet  in  the  clear  air 
seemingly  not  three  leagues  away. 

But  we  had  little  time  in  which  to 
dwell  upon  this  scene,  for  as  soon  as  the 
ship  dropped  anchor  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  Over  two  miles  away  lay  the 
landing,  which  was  to  be  reached  only  by 
small  boats  and  lighters.  The  Pacific 
coast  from  Acapulco  to  Panama  has  not 
one  good  harbor.  The  land,  so  mount- 
ainous only  a few  leagues  inland,  is  shoal 
on  the  sea  line,  and  the  sailor  gives  that 
coast  a “ wide  berth”  as  a dangerous  and 
treacherous  passageway  for  commerce. 
Landing,  therefore,  from  ocean  steamers 
is  a serious  matter  indeed,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  at  all  unpropitious,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  passengers  for 
ports  north  of  Panama  can  not  be  landed 
at  all,  so  are  compelled  to  go  on  to  the 
end  and  try  for  a landing  on  the  up  trip. 

Steamer  day  is  the  one  busy  day  in  that 
little  port  of  San  Jose  (Istapa).  Every- 
body is  then  awakened  from  the  habitual 
siesta  and  lethargy  of  that  tierra  cciliente 
climate,  and  for  a while  the  excitement 
is  general.  Wharf  owners,  customs  offi- 
cers, boatmen,  fruit  venders — all  put  out 
in  small  boats  to  eventually  swarm  over 
the  vessel's  bulwarks.  The  first  to  ap- 
pear is  the  port  officer — Seilor  Capitan  del 
Puerto— he  also  is  Capitan  del  Resguardo 
— customs  officer — who,  smiling  and  bow- 
ing, quietly  disappears  with  the  purser,  and 
after  a seemiugly  long  retirement  re-ap- 
pears,  decidedly  unsteady  on  his  legs;  but 
lie  goes  through  his  official  formalities  of 
signing  landing  permits.  Then  the  lighters 


and  boats  to  convey  passengers  ashore  are 
permitted  to  approach,  and  the  pandemoni- 
um commences.  All  manner  of  tropical 
fruits,  Indian  wares,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
etc.,  are  urged  upon  the  passengers ; boat- 
men make  their  blandishing  offers  for  a 
trip  ashore  and  back  again;  the  passen- 
gers to  land,  with  their  baggage,  get 
al>oard  the  lighters,  and  then  for  shore! 
That  ferry  is  not  always  pleasant  or  safe, 
for,  despite  the  sinewy  oarsmen  and  their 
evident  skill,  what  with  winds,  waves,  ed- 
dies, and  strong  currents,  their  heavily 
loaded  yawl  (keel  boat)  will  drift  and  get 
into  trouble,  and  often  baggage  and  pas- 
sengers are  thoroughly  drenched  before 
the  landing  is  made. 

And  that  landing  has  its  spice  of  dan- 
ger as  well  as  novelty.  The  wharf,  an 
iron  structure,  stretching  far  out  over  the 
shallows  to  reach  the  proper  depth  for 
those  light-draught  boats,  is  covered  with 
a shed  looking  like  a gigantic  hood.  On 
the  farthest  end  is  a huge  iron  basket 
swung  over  the  water  from  a pulley.  The 
lighter  comes  carefully  beneath  this  bas- 
ket, and,  tossed  by  the  sea,  the  uneasy 
boat  is  unloaded  into  this  swaying,  swing- 
ing, bobbing  cage.  To  board  it,  of  course, 
requires  nerve  and  skill.  To  drop  into  Che 
water,  swarming  with  sharks,  means  some- 
thing more  than  a bath ; but  we  all  succeed 
in  safely  crawling  into  the  cage;  the  dum- 
my-engine begins  to  wdieeze  and  puff  in 
the  shed  above,  and  we  are  lifted  to  the 
wharf,  to  be  drawn  in  by  strong  hands 
and  dumped  on  the  floor  with  a resound- 
ing thump,  glad  to  escape  without  broken 
bones,  even  into  that  sweat-box,  as  it 
proved  to  be,  with  the  thermometer  at 
that  hour  at  100°  in  the  shade. 

In  this  shed  we  undergo  custom-house 
surveillance  and  thorough  search  for  any 
dutiable  articles  in  our  possession  or  bag- 
gage. The  Spanish  officials,  I will  say, 
are  very  gentlemanly  and  reasonable,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  “city,” 
ready  for  the  journey  to  the  Guatemalan 
capital,  seventy-five  miles  away,  from  the 
sea-level  to  the  altitude  of  5000  feet,  there- 
fore a steady  climb,  through  an  almost 
continuous  forest  such  as  only  the  tropics 
can  produce. 

As  preliminary  to  this  start  we  must 
have  breakfast,  so  proceed  to  the  hotel , 
kept  by  an  Irishman  married  to  a native. 
It  was  a queer  conjunction,  Celt  with  low 
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LANDING  AT  SAN  JOSE. 


caste  Guatemalan  ; but  it  was  not  a suc- 
cess in  a high-art  sense,  although  a pre- 
Raphaelite  might  have  found  an  embarras 
de  richesse  in  the  “realism’'  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  adjuncts.  Everything  was 
a u naturel  to  the  farthest  possible  limit 
in  the  way  of  disorder,  dirt,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  proprieties  of  a “house  of  en- 
tertainment.” The  floor  of  the  “dining- 
room'’ was  littered  with  dead  insects; 
great  cockroaches  travelled  up  and  down 


the  wall,  mysteriously  active;  all  manner 
of  flies  swarmed  in  the  air  and  over  the 
filthy  linen  of  the  table,  with  its  broken 
crockery  that  evidently  had  not  been 
washed  for  a month;  at  the  table  legs 
were  tied  with  rawhide  strings  two  game- 
cocks, which  sought  incessantly  to  get  at 
each  other;  in  and  out  of  the  room  ran 
pigs  and  chickens,  while  parrots  stalked 
around,  making  the  air  hideous  with  their 
croaks  and  cries. 
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A CENTRAL  AMERICAN  HOTEL. 


a close -stoppered  decanter. 
Taking  a tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  tli is  essential  liquor,  you 
add  hot  water  from  a native 
Indian  earthen  jug  that  looks 
very  much  like  an  old  Etrus- 
can or  Egyptian  product. 
That  cup  was,  indeed,  14  wor- 
thy of  the  gods” — something 
never  dreamed  of  even  in 
Paris,  where  good  coffee  is  the  rule.  In 
explanation  of  this  superiority,  it  is  stated 
by  the  coffee  growers  that  the  berry  loses 
much  of  its  peculiar  evanescent  flavor  by 
sacking  and  sea  transport. 

The  rainy  season  was  now  near  its  close ; 
so  of  course  the  one  road,  or  old  Span- 


But,  despite  all  this,  we  really  did  en- 
joy this  our  first  meal  in  Guatemala.  The 
coffee,  served  in  Central  American  fash- 
ion, was  the  best  I ever  drank.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I knew  what  good  coffee 
was.  It  was  simply  the  essence  of  the 
berry — a dark  brown,  thick  liquor,  kept  in 
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ish  highway,  to  the  interior,  was  in  fright- 
ful condition  for  coach  travel ; but  as  that 
was  the  only  method  of  transit,  we  all 
crowded  into  the  Concord  stage,  which 
was  driven  by  a stalwart  Missourian— two 
mules  for  the  wheelers,  and  then  a string, 
tandem,  of  five  Mexican  broncos.  Curi- 
ous to  know  what  could  have  induced 
the  North  American  to  become  a stage- 
driver  on  that  route,  I soon  learned  his 
story.  He  came  down  from  Texas  with  a 
drove  of  mules  purchased  there  by  the 
stage  company,  and  was  induced  to  take 
a driver’s  seat  on  the  line. 

The  country  is  densely  wooded.  No 
North  American  forest  can  give  any  idea 
of  what  the  wood  wilderness  is  in  Central 


killer),  begins  as  a slender  vine  to  wind  its 
way  up  some  monarch  of  the  forest,  and 
in  time  its  growth  becomes  so  strong  that 
it  has  squeezed  and  smothered  the  very 
life  out  of  the  tree.  This  dying,  rapidly 
decays,  and  leaves  the  now  powerful  vine 
to  its  own  development.  It  then  assumes 
most  wonderful  shapes,  not  unlike  the  in- 
tricate stone- work  of  a Moorish  stairway 
or  Gothic  window. 

These  forests  are  also  the  native  homes 
of  the  orchids,  whose  variety  seems  abso- 
lutely endless,  and  whose  perfume  is  op- 
pressive. 

Not  the  least  anomaly  of  this  immedi- 
ate region  is  a race  of  Indians  wholly  dis- 
similar in  habits,  physical  charade ris- 


IN  THE  RAINY  SEASON. 


America.  So  impassable  are  these  vast 
stretches  of  commingled  trees,  vines,  and 
undergrowth  that  to  this  day  whole  re- 
gions are  absolutely  unexplored.  The 
trees  include  mahogany, ebony, campeche, 
and  cinchona,  which,  owing  to  their  in- 
accessibility,are  yearly  rotting  and  being 
smothered  in  vast  numbers  by  the  stu- 
pendous parasitic  flora.  One  species,  call- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  the  mata  pulos  (tree- 
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tics, and  intelligence  from  any  tribe  in  the 
whole  Cordilleras  range  in  either  conti- 
nent. The  only  race  to  associate  them 
with  is  the  Papuan,  and  their  existence 
here  is  an  ethnographic  problem  of  exceed- 
ing interests  To  many  investigators  they 
have  seemed  to  sustain  their  claim  to  the 
name  of  the  primitive  people,  the  true 
aborigines.  The  men  are  of  medium  size, 
going  naked  or  nearly  so  at  all  seasons. 
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They  have  the  small  calves, powerfully  de- 
veloped chests  and  arms,  and  strongly  re- 
treating facial  angle  that  instinctively 
make  the  observer  look  for  a caudal  exten- 
sion of  the  vertebral  column,  so  nearly  al- 
lied are  they  to  the  simian  type.  When 
to  their  physical  appearance  we  add  their 
modes  of  life,  this  relationship  to  the  ape 
is  an  almost  inevitable  inference.  Their 
children  are  so  many  little  apes.  They 
dwell  in  families,  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  in  a “village,”  which  is  always 
located  in  some  very  secluded  spot.  This 
44  village”  it  is  which  re  asserts  the  simian 
claim  of  the  dwellers,  for  it  is  in  the  tree- 
tops . They  select  a group  of  cocoa-palms, 
and  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ground 
build  a platform  with  a thatched  roof.  On 
this  platform  they  reside — veritable  tree- 
dwellers.  This  floor  is  of  course  reach- 
ed by  climbing,  which  feat  men,  women, 
and  children  perform  with  the  ease  and 
celerity  of  monkeys,  although  the  trees, 
after  long  use,  become  as  smooth  as  glass. 
The  great  toe  is  extraordinarily  developed, 
and  to  its  prehensile  power  is  due  their 
agility  in  climbing.  This  power,  indeed, 
is  such  that  they  substitute  the  foot  for 
the  hand  to  a surprising  degree. 

These  Indians  will  not  take  to  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  genuine  savages  — shy, 
treacherous,  and  averse  even  to  traffic. 
Their  arms  are  the  weapons  of  the  pristine 
races,  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  they  use 
with  almost  marvellous  skill. 

These  are  the  “coast  Indians” — the  sav- 
ages of  the  tierra  caliente , as  far  removed 
from  the  Indians  of  the  highlands  in  in- 
telligence and  civilization  as  the  Hottentot 
is  from  the  Bedouin. 

The  road  inland  is  such  a highway  as 
would  set  a Kansas  bushwhacker  crazy. 
Every  few  minutes  the  straining  coach 
comes  to  a stand  still,  mired  in  some  seem- 
ingly bottomless  quagmire,  or  pauses  to  let 
pass  a cart  train  half  a mile  long,  coming 
down  from  the  interior,  loaded  with  coffee, 
sugar,  cacao,  indigo,  raw  rubber,  etc.,  etc., 
for  shipment  at  San  Jose.  These  trains  are 
a picturesque  sight.  Oxen  with  lolling 
tongues ; drivers  in  all  manner  of  costumes, 
with  long  prods,  shouting,  swearing,  and 
singing;  carts  of  rudest  construction,  with 
great  wheels  that  make  unearthly  music  as 
they  turn  on  the  ungreased  axle. 

Passing  out  of  the  tierra  caliente  at  Es- 
quintla,  you  strike  the  table-land,  where 
the  climate  becomes  more  healthful;  the 
natives  at  once  show  the  vigor  and  devel- 


opment of  a temperate  clime;  the  indus- 
try and  energy  of  trade  and  agriculture 
are  apparent;  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cacao  plantations  begin  to  open  out;  you 
seem  to  have  passed,  in  that  one  day's  ride, 
through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude. 

Esquintla  is  reached  about  midnight, 
after  a sixteen  hours'  dreary,  exhausting 
journey,  that  is  now  accomplished  in  tw  o 
hours  by  the  newly  opened  railroad. 

Our  coming  having  been  heralded  by 
the  one  telegraph  wrire,  we  are  treated  to 
supper  and  a bed,  or  rather  a stretcher  un- 
derneath a greasy  mosquito  netting.  Great 
bats  flit  through  the  room,  hunting  the 
blood-filled  mosquitoes  and  the  chincherras 
— an  immense  fly  with  a force-pump  appa- 
ratus at  the  end  of  his  mandibles.  Scor- 
pions and  centipedes  also  abound. 

At  4 a.m.  wre  are  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  music — a trumpet  or  bugle  and  a band 
(what  a horrible  band  it  was!)  playing  a 
waltz;  so  we  all  “turned  out.”  While 
waiting  for  the  coach,  a stroll  through  the 
“city”  w’as  not  unwelcome.  It  was  all 
on  one  silent  street.  There  loomed  the 
cathedral,  shattered  and  cracked  by  suc- 
cessive earthquakes.  It  stood  out  in  dark 
silhouette  against  the  morning  sky,  the 
fading  crescent  of  the  moon  as  a silver 
censer  behind  it.  Tall  cocoa- pal  ms  greet- 
ed the  dawn  with  the  rustle  of  their  fan- 
like leaves.  A drove  of  mules  was  brows- 
ing on  the  grass  in  the  “square.”  In 
front  was  the  cuartel,  or  barracks.  The 
soldiers,  twenty  in  number,  were  drawn 
up,  the  band  w as  tooting,  while  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  stretched  out  in  a 
hammock,  smoking  a cigarette.  It  wras 
at  once  a ridiculous  and  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. 

From  Esquintla  the  country  begins  to 
rise  rapidly.  We  now  have  a solid  and 
substantial  road,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  still  kept  in  repair  by  Indian  labor. 
These  mountain  Indians  are  powerful 
fellows,  who  wrork  in  decidedly  primi- 
tive methods,  each  bearing  his  burden 
of  stone  on  his  back,  the  stone  held  in 
place  by  a strap  passing  around  the  fore- 
head. It  is  stated  that  in  this  manner 
they  will  bear  two  hundred  pounds'  weight 
over  the  rough  mountain  paths,  making 
thirty  miles  a day  for  days  and  days  to- 
gether. In  fact,  where  mule  convoys  can 
not  be  used,  these  camel’s  do  all  the  in- 
terior transportation.  Cut  and  torn  as 
all  the  roads  and  paths  are  by  the  tor 
rents  that  fall  during  the  wet  season 
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(nearly  half  the  year),  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep  highways  in  repair  for  ve- 
hicles of  any  sort,  so  these  burden-bear- 
ers will  for  a long  time  to  come  continue 
to  be  the  planters  main  dependence- 
first  to  raise  his  crop,  and  then  to  get  it 


to  market.  They  are  too  fewr  in  number, 
and  a chief  drawback  to  any  great  devel- 
opment of  Guatemalan  resources  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a true  working-class.  The  Indian 
is  the  inferior  race  by  virtue  of  his  subjuga- 
tion, but  he  is  no  dependent;  he  loves  his 
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freedom,  and  to  a degree  maintains  it.  He 
lives  in  his  own  village, lias  his  own  family, 
pursues  his  own  avocations,  and  only  gives 
to  the  white  man  what  labor  he  chooses  to 
bestow  for  a stipulated  price.  He  is  not 
lazy;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  both  industri- 
ous and  ingenious.  He  is  a natural  pot- 
tery-maker; he  raises  chickens  and  fruit 
and  vegetables;  he  trades  and  traffics;  nor 
do  the  six  months  of  rain  intimidate  him 
from  making  his  not  infrequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  capital  with  his  pottery  and 
products.  It  is  therefore  a not  uncom- 
mon sight  to  behold  a multitude  of  this 
class  coming  down  out  of  the  mountains — 
men,  women,  and  children — all  “going  to 
town,”  both  for  a holiday  and  for  trade. 

With  such  a race  for  its  main  depend- 
ence in  working  its  plantations,  mines, 
and  forests,  Guatemala’s  immediate  fu- 
ture is  not  especially  promising.  Her  ca- 
pacity and  resources  are  all  that  a state 
can  desire,  but  her  ability  to  utilize  them 
is  greatly  restricted.  The  coffee  culture 
alone  should  enrich  her.  the  con- 

ditions of  climate,  soil,  and  seasons  are 
exceptionally  favorable,  and  the  various 
grades  of  the  berry  attain  to  exceptional 
perfection.  Even  under  the  conditions 
that  prevail,  of  difficult  transportation 
and  want  of  hands,  the  culture  is  tempt- 
ingly  profitable,  and  wealth  is  dissemi- 
nated to  a degree  wholly  unknown  in  Mex- 
ico or  any  South  American  state.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  be  told  that  the  ox- 
cart driver  you  meet  on  the  highway  has 
a coffee  and  indigo  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
and  is  worth  his  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
This  popular  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
comparative  state  of  peace  which  fortu- 
nately Guatemala  enjoyed  under  its  late 
President,  to  the  restriction  of  the  power 
of  “the  Church,”  which,  long  after  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  rule,  fairly  ate  the 
heart  out  of  the  country,  and  reduced 
its  Indian  population  to  a peonage  and 
serfdom  at  once  monstrous  and  debasing, 
and  to  the  rapid  dissemination  of  “new 
ideas”  among  the  people.  Can  the  same 
wise  home  policy  be  pursued  for  a full 
generation,  peace  and  liberty  be  assured, 
and  foreign  interference  with  Guatemala's 
commercial  polity  be  forbidden,  the  little 
republic  will  become  a veritable  Arcadia, 
embowered  in  cocoa-palms,  redolent  with 
the  aroma  of  coffee,  tinted  with  indigo 
and  cochineal,  and  palaced  in  ebony  and 
mahogany. 

The  mount  from  Esquintla  is  rapid,  and 


as  the  weary  mules  and  broncos  toil  up 
the  steeps  we  have  ample  time  to  study 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Volcanic  agen- 
cies now  show  their  ancient  presence, 
while  occasionally  we  have  glimpses  of 
the  two  colossal  peaks,  Volcan  de  Agua 
and  Volcan  de  Fuego,  whose  majestic 
forms  we  beheld  from  the  sea.  Now  we 
are  nearing  them,  and  their  mightiness  be- 
gins to  grow  upon  us. 

A few  miles  more  and  we  reach  the  di- 
vide, a long  table-land  stretching  away 
before  us* and  on  which,  in  the  distance, 
we  behold,  outlined  against  the  sky,  the 
domes  of  the  capital,  the  New  City.  Then 
our  enthusiasm  is  aroused.  Those  of  the 
passengers  who  are  nearing  their  homes 
and  friends  are  wildly  excited.  The  Span- 
iard is  nothing  if  not  demonstrative  upon 
occasions,  so  we  have  a Babel  of  commin- 
gled exclamation,  song,  and  protestation. 
As  we  approached  the  city,  coaches  and 
ridei*s  began  to  meet  us,  for  the  telegraph 
wire  had  announced  our  individual  names, 
and  every  one  having  a friend  in  the 
coach  would  have  been  wanting  in  court- 
esy and  regard  not  to  have  gone  out  to 
the  meeting.  This  throng  of  carriages 
and  ridei*s  increases  as  we  advance,  and 
we  make  the  grand  entry  to  the  city  with 
a considerable  cavalcade  as  escort.  The 
arrival  of  the  stage  is  the  one  great  event 
of  the  mountain-locked  capital. 

Approaching  by  the  gates  of  Yniensi, 
the  view  was  indeed  splendid.  An  ave- 
nue of  stately  amali-trees  leads  to  the 
gate.  Fort  St.  Catarina  frowns  on  our 
left;  a large  public  laundry  is  opposite, 
where  chattering  seiioras  are  scrubbing 
and  washing;  donkeys  and  mules  are 
everywhere;  strangely  dressed  Indians, 
with  huge  crates  and  baskets  at  their 
backs,  are  shouting  and  laughing.  The 
usual  morning  two  hours’  rain  has  made 
all  things  sweet  and  clean,  and  a flood  of 
rich  sunlight  is  over  all.  The  far-away 
mountains  seem  very  near,  so  pure  is  the 
radiant  air.  The  great  domes  and  spires 
of  cathedral,  public  building,  and  pious 
domicile  rise  over  the  low  residences  like 
sentinels. 

We  alight  at  length  at  the  Interna- 
tional, one  of  several  fine  hotels  that  are 
a credit  to  the  capital,  to  find  that  our 
host  is  none  other  than  a gentleman  who 
years  ago  shared  many  a triumph  with 
Ronconi  in  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music.  How  the  fascinating  barytone 
became  an  innkeeper  is  a little  romance 
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that  is  scarcely  worth  the  telling,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  opera  has  furnished 
a large  number  of  barbel’s,  music  teach- 
ers, dancing  masters,  and  hotel  managers 
for  all  parts  of  the -civilized  world  is  a 
queer  comment  oil  the  assumed  4<  influ- 
ences” of  music. 

II.— GUATEMALA. 

We  are  in  Guatemala's  capital,  the  New 
City,  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  in 
the  tropics,  yet,  by  the  elevation  and  An- 
dean surroundings,  in  an  atmosphere  de- 
lightfully temperate  and  inspiring.  And 
it  is  a quaint,  queer  city,  with  suggestions 
of  two  worlds— of  the  old  past,  and  the 
new  present.  It  is  Spanish,  with  a tinge 
and  taste  of  the  Moorish-arabesque  in  its 
architecture;  its  low  residences  inclosing 
courts,  with  fountains  ever  rippling,  trans- 
port you  to  southern  Spain;  its  motley 
crowd,  gayly  habited  soldiers,  muleteers, 
priests,  sun -flooded  air,  recall  Cairo  or 
Bagdad;  while  its  streets,  laid  off  in  math- 
ematical squares,  its  well-ordered  hotels, 
and  the  presence  of  North  Americans  in 
their  un picturesque  dress,  assure  you  that 
you  are  not  so  very  far  from  home,  after 
all. 

If  the  first  impression  of  the  city,  as  you 
behold  it  at  a distance  and  gradually  ap- 


proach it,  is  one  of  exciting  and  profound 
interest,  so  the  place  grows  on  you  as  you 
study  it  in  detail,  and  after  but  a day's 
participation  in  its  complex  life  you  seem 
conscious  of  a new  sensation — that  of 
sharing  an  old  civilization  of  which  you 
are  not  a part.  Here  are  stately,  se- 
date Spaniards,  the  real  descendants  of 
the  proud  hidalgo;  beside  him  the  Indian 
whose  progenitors  built  the  palaces  of  Pa- 
lenque;  in  the  shops,  on  the  streets,  every- 
where, the  native  Guatemalan,  who  is  of 
blood  so  questionable  that  his  race  is  lost 
in  variety;  while  coming  and  going  as 
servants,  laborers,  venders,  artisans,  and 
agents  are  faces  and  physiognomies  and 
costumes  and  languages  and  customs  that 
are  indeed  a study  for  the  ethnologist,  an- 
thropologist, philologist,  and  antiquary. 

It  is  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
reach  the  city,  and  we  proceed,  by  direc- 
tion of  our  operatic  hotel-keeper,  to  the 
Plaza  de  la  Concordia,  which  is  on  that 
day  the  rendezvous  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  excellent  military  band  discourses  mu- 
sic from  four  to  six  o’clock,  the  hours  of 
promenade.  In  their  best  costumes  ap- 
pear all  classes  of  people.  The  seiioritas. 
accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  dueiias . 
walk  back  and  forth  over  the  clean  walks 
to  observe  and  be  observed.  Very  fine 
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eyes  they  have,  but  not  particularly  beau-  than  the  Central  American  and  Mexican, 
tiful  features.  At  thirty  they  deem  them-  Spanish  by  descent  though  they  are. 
selves  old , and  as  wives  and  mothers  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  itself  is 
almost  cease  to  be,  save  in  their  house-  a pleasant  one.  You  are  not  confronted 
holds.  On  the  promenade  you  pass  the  by  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  a Mex- 
grave  merchant,  the  richly  dressed  oili-  ican  town.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well 
cer,  the  various  college  and  military  paved,  while  numerous  fountains  greet 
school  students,  all  in  uniform;  then  the  the  ear  and  eye  as  you  pass  along,  fed 
servants,  with  bright  silk  ribbons  in  their  by  a splendid  aqueduct  fifteen  or  sixteen 
black  tresses  dangling  down  the  back,  miles  in  length.  The  Spaniards  learned 
large  rings  in  the  shapely  ears,  crinoline  from  the  Moors  the  art  of  carrying  water 
under  the  gay  skirt,  and  bright  kerchiefs  in  abundance,  and  of  the  purest  kind,  into 
on  the  shoulder.  Indians  stand  aloof,  their  cities,  and  in  the  New  World  they 
looking  on  and  looked  at,  in  the  infinite  had  but  little  to  do  in  order  to  adapt  the 
variety  of  their  garb,  each  village  having  ancient  structures  of  the  Indians  to  their 
its  distinctive  costume  and  assortment  of  own  uses.  In  the  United  States  we  can 
colors.  This  whole  assembly  is  grave  and  not  boast  of  such  water  conduits  as  we 
sedate  in  demeanor,  differing  greatly  from  meet  in  the  old  Spanish  colonies  for  the 
a French,  English,  or  American  throng,  use  even  of  their  villages.  So  fond  is  the 
Very  few  children  are  there,  and  these  ev-  Spaniard  of  this  limitless  supply  of  pure 
idently  of  foreign  parentage.  The  North  water  that  in  every  town  there  is  a public 
American  is  conspicuous  by  his  usually  laundry,  open  to  the  use  of  all,  wherein 
stalwart  frame  and  free  and  easy  man-  the  dusky  matron  and  maid  are  ever  to  be 
liers.  seen  scrubbing  and  slashing  at  their  soiled 

The  native  Guatemalan  of  the  better  garments,  and  chattering  like  magpies 
class  we  find  to  be  well-behaved,  well  ed-  over  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
ucated,  cautious,  and  reserved  in  demean-  Antigua  (old  capital),  seven  miles  distant, 
or,  quite  a contrast  to  the  ordinarily  re-  there  is  a laundry  where  hot  water  is 
ceived  idea  of  the  fiery-tempered  Span-  running  alongside  the  cold— the  furnace 
iard.  Indeed,  I think  almost  any  other  fires  of  the  near  volcanoes  literally  keep- 
race  of  Europeans  has  more  animation  ing  the  pot  boiling. 
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FORT  OF  SAN  JOSfe. 


A stately  cathedral  fronts  the  Palacio 
Nacional,  the  other  two  sides  of  the  plaza 
being  arcades  of  shops  and  stores.  In  the 
adjoining  street  is  the  President's  palace. 
Bustle  and  stir  are  there  ever  present. 
Soldiers  on  guard ; officers  in  costumes  of 
gaudiest  color  and  great  waving  plumes 
hurrying  to  and  fro;  a group  of  mountain 
Indians  in  their  picturesque  garb — men 
and  women — squatting  along  the  side- 
walk waiting  for  audience  with  the  u tata,” 
the  President,  who  has  to  settle  some  slight 
difference  or  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Black  coats  and  stove-pipe  hats  mingle 
with  these  children  of  the  land.  It  is  an 
Oriental  scene. 

From  this  plaza  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
most  imposing  of  sights  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  streets  are  then  silent  and  al- 
most deserted.  The  cathedral  bell  tinkles 
and  calls  the  few  early  risers  to  mass. 
They  pass  us  and  disappear  in  the  huge 
portal  of  the  massive  church.  A sleepy 
sentinel  stands  at  the  door  of  the  National 
Palace.  A few  mules  are  browsing  the 
grass  that  is  springing  up  between  the 
pavement  stones.  A floating  gray  mist 
is  over  all,  when  suddenly  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  drive  the  thin  vapor 
away,  and  a flood  of  light  fills  the  atmos- 
phere. The  air  is  so  transparent  and 
opalescent  that  the  stupendous  mass  of 
the  Volcan  de  Agua  appears  as  a cone  of 
intense  blue  on  the  yellow-greenish  sky, 
and  seems  not  more  than  a mile  away, 


when,  in  reality,  it  is  thirty  to  the  cone's 
base.  This  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
excels  that  experienced  in  Colorado  or 
Nevada,  for  even  the  smallest  shrub  or 
rock  is  visible  at  the  top  of  mountains  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  height!  In 
dear  weather  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a 
flag  planted  on  the  top  of  the  Volcan  de 
Fuego  from  a distance  of  six  to  eight  miles. 

Bells  ring  and  bugles  sound  from  day- 
break or  sunrise  until  midnight.  Sober 
and  staid  and  severe  as  the  Guatemalan 
is,  he  apparently  loves  the  din  of  bell  and 
the  music  of  band,  which  on  holidays  is 
simply  deafening  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
On  saints’  days  there  are,  besides  vespers, 
orisons,  and  special  high  mass,  processions 
bearing  the  sacred  Host,  sacred  relics,  sa- 
cred paintings, on  visitations  from  church 
to  church— a solemn  farce  which  marks 
the  superstitious  veneration  and  abiding 
ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
white  and  red. 

The  number  of  these  holy  days  and 
holidays  constitutes  more  thau  one-third 
of  the  days  of  the  year  aside  from  Sun- 
days! No  power  of  a stern  Barrios  or 
advancing  intelligence  among  the  lower 
orders,  or  distress  of  the  state  at  this  tre- 
mendous waste  of  time,  can  wrest  from 
the  Church  the  potency  which  these  feast 
and  fast  days  bestow ; and  Guatemala,  in 
common  with  all  her  sister  states,  must 
long  feel  the  paralysis  of  mediaeval  reli- 
gious bondage. 
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The  Convent  of  San  Domingo,  now  the 
School  of  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  in  its 
magnitude  and  elegance  of  appointments 
illustrates  the  late  wealth  and  power  of 
the  priesthood  in  Guatemala. 

It  is  church,  cloister,  residences,  sta- 
bles, servants’  quarters,  store-rooms,  and 
laundries  all  in  one.  Amid  large  halls, 
shady  corridors,  bubbling  fountains,  snug 


tion  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  cochineal,  from 
which  it  derives  a princely  revenue.  Al- 
most all  its  labor  is  the  enforced  work 
of  peon  and  Indian.  The  whole  vast 
building  is  one  of  architectural  elegance, 
full  of  rose -wood  carvings  and  paint- 
ings of  much  interest.  Its  gold  and  sil- 
ver service,  its  magnificent  vestments  and 
altar  trappings,  are  a wonder  to  see. 


ON  A COFFEE  PLANTATION. 


■chapels,  and  hospitable  reception  and  eat- 
ing rooms  dwell  the  Dominican  fathers, 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  each  one 
of  whom  has  separate  quarters  equal  to  a 
moderate-sized  house,  with  ample  provi- 
sion for  his  saddle  horse  or  mule.  The 
community  own,  or  had  assumed  own- 
ership of,  the  great  surrounding  planta- 


Tliis  palace,  to  the  Guatemala  that  was, 
was  a resting-place  of  monks,  the  haunt 
of  idlers,  the  paradise  of  gluttons;  to  the 
Guatemala  that  is,  it  is  a nursery  of  in- 
telligence, a college  of  eager  students,  a 
gathering-place  of  practical  philanthro- 
pists. 

A marked  trait  of  all  the  Central  Amer- 
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ican  republics,  as  well  as  of  Mexico,  is 
fondness  for  military  display.  Small  as 
the  army  is,  it  seems  to  make  up  for  pauci- 
ty in  numbers  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
officers’  attire,  which,  to  our  more  prac- 
tical taste,  is  simply  fantastic.  The  rank 
and  file  are  well  clad  in  blue  cloth  with 
red  facings,  but  during  the  hot  season 
linen  and  cotton  outer  garments  are  worn, 
and  not  infrequently  the  4 4 trade -mark”  is 
conspicuously  displayed — the  preliminary 
washing  and  bleaching  having  been  omit- 
ted. 

The  climate  is  such  as  to  compel  the 
wearing  of  woollen  goods  by  residents  dur- 
ing a large  portion  of  the.  year.  The  na- 
tive Indian  looms  produce  a woollen  cloth 
of  excellent  quality,  closely  resembling 
the  Scotch  tweed,  very  durable,  and  pop- 
ular with  the  working  classes,  but  the 
trade  and  upper  classes  prefer  English  and 
French  cloths  and  under-garments,  which 
are  therefore  imported  in  large  quantities, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  English  and  French 
trade,  since  the  return  pay  is  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  and  thus  a double 
profit  accrues  to  these  enterprising  na- 
tions. Every  dollar  of  this  trade  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  when  American  ships  and  capital 
are  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
the  foreign,  as  they  surely  will  be  by  closer 
commercial  relations. 

The  rainy  season  having  nearly  reach- 
ed its  close,  the  mornings  until  eleven 
o'clock  are  serene  and  cloudless.  With 
clock-like  precision  the  thunder-storm  be- 
gins at  this  hour  and  lasts  for  two  hours; 
then  the  sky  quickly  clears,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  delightful.  Death  by  light- 
ning is  so  very  frequent  at  this  season 
that  those  who  can  afford  to  leave  the 
capital  do  so,  and  go  to  the  old  town  (An- 
tigua), where,  although  but  a few  miles 
away,  the  local  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 


period  of  the  year:  owing  to  a junction  of 
currents  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Andean 
chain,  the  New  City  happening  to  be  in  the 
very  spot  of  contact. 

In  all  of  Central  America,  as  well  as  in 
Colombia,  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
conquering  Spaniard — the  “blue  bloods” 
— are  the  great  landed  proprietors  and  mer- 
chants, sometimes  both  in  one,  while  the 
small  traders  and  government  officers 
are  mostly  Metis — Spaniards  with  a strain 
of  Indian  blood.  The  artisans  and  labor- 
ers are  Metis  and  Indians.  Formerly  the 
titles  of  Count  and  Marquis  were  in  high 
consideration,  and  formed  a bond  which 
assisted  greatly  to  maintain  Spanish  su- 
premacy. When  these  titles  and  digni- 
ties were  abolished  by  law,  soon  after  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  - American 
colonies  was  conceded,  the  titled  families, 
by  common  consent,  formed  the  aristoc- 
racy proper,  and  being  the  largest  landed 
proprietors,  maintained  a political  and  so- 
cial supremacy  which  is  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged to  this  day  in  all  the  Central  Amer- 
ican states. 

Business  in  Guatemala  is  carried  on  in 
a manner  wholly  peculiar.  Stores  are 
opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  almost  solemn  deliberation.  The 
heavy,  old-fashioned  padlock  is  unclasped 
with  its  huge  iron  key,  and  the  massive 
shutters  are  swung  back  on  heavy  hinges 
or  lifted  to  the  ground.  This  lets  in  the 
1 igh t,  and  an  nounces  that  the  tienda  (store) 
is  ready  for  business.  You  find  there, 
under  one  roof,  and  usually  in  one  room, 
dry-goods,  groceries,  hardware,  saddlery, 
stationery,  liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact 
every  imaginable  article  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  customers.  Specialty  in  trade, 
common  in  all  Northern  cities,  is  un- 
known in  Guatemala.  At  the  hour  of 
eleven  the  heavy  shutters  are  replaced 
and  padlocked,  and  employer  and  clerks 
go  to  breakfast,  and  only  re-appeal*  at  one 


The  above  diagram  will  show  why  this 
storm  moves  so  near  the  altitude  of  the 
capital,  and  breaks  over  it  for  so  long  a 


o'clock,  to  re-open  for  trade  until  four 
o'clock,  when  all  business  ceases. 

At  nine  o’clock,  or  even  before,  the 
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streets  are  quite  deserted.  There  being  few 
theatres  or  places  of  public  amusement, 
the  home  circle  or  club-house  is  the  usual 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  evening.  The 


will  certainly  give  you  a night  in  the 
lock-up,  but  a polite  answer  wins  from 
him  a polite  “ good-night'’  as  he  goes  on 
his  way. 


CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCESCA,  GUATEMALA  LA  ANTIGUA. 


police  and  military  patrol  make  their 
rounds.  The  night  watchman,  in  big 
Spanish  cloak,  with  lantern  and  halberd, 
calls  out  the  hour  and  announces  the  state 
of  the  weather.  If  you  pass  at  a late  hour, 
he  demands  an  explanation,  and  if  you 
refuse  to  give  one  that  is  satisfactory,  he 


In  striking  contrast  is  all  this  peace,  se- 
curity, and  advancement  with  the  condi- 
tion of  government,  society,  and  commerce 
under  the  old  tyranny.  And  that  this 
is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  stout 
heart,  iron  will,  and  patriotic  sway  of  one 
man,  Rufino  Barrios,  must  be  conceded 
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JUSTO  RUFINO  BARRIOS. 


•even  by  the  enemies  of  his  administration 
— and  they  were  many  and  powerful,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Up  to  the  revolution  of  1872,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  ascendency  of  Barrios,  the 
state  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  old 
Castilian  aristocracy,  behind  whom  was 
the  Church, and  a malign  rule  it  wras.  The 
Church  literally  was  the  state.  Priests 
swarmed  and  fattened  on  the  revenues. 
Convents,  monasteries,  churches,  so  ab- 
sorbed the  domain  that  the  best  lands,  the 
most  productive  plantations,  passed  into 
their  control  or  absolute  possession,  and 
the  soil-tillers  were  in  a state  of  complete 
serfdom.  As  a consequence,  extortion, 
wickedness,  and  gross  ignorance  prevailed. 
The  beautiful  land  was  drifting  into  a 
religious  vassalage  at  once  degrading  to 
the  people  and  destructive  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  best 
citizens  were  imprisoned  or  banished, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  their  fami- 
lies placed  under  Church  ban,  for  the  high 
crime  of  daring  to  protest  against  the  ex- 
traordinary tyranny,  power,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church. 

The  end  of  this  dire  affliction  came  in 
the  year  1872.  Garcia  Granados,  a law- 
yer and  man  of  large  wealth,  had  been 


banished  for  his  “liberal”  sentiments  and 
hostility  to  the  clerical  party.  Securing 
two  thousand  good  Remington  rifles  and 
necessary  ammunition,  he  landed  at  the 
unimportant  port  of  Champeriso  with  a 
mere  body-guard  of  folio wers,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  became  a regiment,  and  then 
an  army,  so  gladly  did  the  long  and 
sorely  oppressed  people  welcome  a deliv- 
erer. The  march  to  the  capital  was  almost 
unimpeded  until  the  heights  of  Santa 
Lucia  were  reached,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital.  There  the  government 
troops  were  encountered,  and  an  all-day 
battle  resulted  in  a notable  victory  for  the 
deliverers;  the  clerical  forces  were  scat- 
tered and  disarmed ; numbers  of  the  troops 
joined  the  patriots,  and  Garcia  entered 
Guatemala  city  in  triumph,  to  be  at  once 
proclaimed  dictator.  But  having  no  am- 
bitious ends  to  subserve,  he  ere  long  abdi- 
cated his  perilous  and  disagreeable  office, 
first  nominating  his  able  coadjutor  in  the 
revolution,  Rufino  Barrios,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  this  stern  soldier’s  rule  the  coun- 
try sprang  to  new  life.  He  dealt  out 
justice  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Regard- 
less of  priestly  malediction  and  protesting 
bishops,  he  suppressed  monasteries  and 
nunneries;  he  banished  dangerous  reli- 
gious orders;  he  made  a sleeping  seques- 
tration of  Church  estates;  he  turned  the 
right  royal  residences  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries into  schools,  which  he  liberally 
endowed  with  Church  incomes.  Educa- 
tion, so  long  neglected,  or  even  prohibit- 
ed, was  made  compulsory.  The  great  con- 
vent of  San  Domingo,  almost  a town  in 
itself,  with  a splendid  surrounding  estate, 
was  converted  into  a university. 

This  was  a seemingly  harsh  and  cruelly 
arbitrary  procedure,  but,  like  the  knife  in 
the  resolute  surgeon's  hand,  the  cancer 
was  to  be  destroyed  only  by  cutting  to  the 
very  bone,  and  this  plebeian  Barrios  had 
the  nerve  to  do  it.  He  dared  the  Church's 
tremendous  and  relentless  hostility,  and 
defied  its  array  of  all  the  elements  of  ig- 
norance, bigotry,  and  superstition  which 
were  at  its  command;  but,  sustained  by 
all  friends  of  progress,  he  overcame  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles,  and  Gua- 
temala rapidly  became  a potent  factor  in 
the  politics  and  commerce  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, under  the  severe  Presidency  (or  dicta- 
torship, as  it  virtually  was)  of  this  rough 
and  resolute  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TXLINTHROP  had  literally  made  no 
VV  answer  to  Garda’s  speech;  he  had 
only  looked  at  her. 

After  a moment  the  girl  went  on,  gen- 
tly enough:  “If  I don’t  care  about  you, 

I think  I ought  to  tell  you ; you  will  feel 
more  free.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  better 
that  I should  tell  you  ?” 

“ Certainly.  If  it  is  true.” 

After  her  first  greeting,  Garda  had 
moved  away  a step  or  two;  she  now  stood 
leaning  back  against  the  firm  little  trunk 
of  one  of  the  orange-trees,  playing  with  a 
small  branch  of  the  bright  leaves  as  she 
talked.  At  this  answer  of  his,  her  gen- 
tleness turned  to  anger.  “If  it  is  true! 
And  why  shouldn't  it  be  true  ? Do  you 
think  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  stop 
oaring  for  you  ? I have  stopped.  And 
very  completely.  I care  no  more  for  you 
now  than  I do  for  that  twig.”  And  she 
threw  it  away  with  a little  toss  of  disdain. 

Winthrop’s  eyes  followed  the  motion. 
But  he  did  not  speak. 

“ Still  don't  you  believe  it  ?”  she  asked, 
in  surprise.  “You  look  as  though  you 
didn’t.  I think  that  very  rude.” 

“On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  being  slow  to  believe  it,  Garda,  is  the 
best  honor  I can  pay  you.” 

“ Oh,  how  could  I ever  have  liked  you ! 
How  disagreeable  you  can  be  when  you 
try !”  Tears  shone  in  her  eyes.  “Every- 
body in  the  world  seems  to  tell  lies  but 
me,”  she  went  on,  hotly.  “And  every- 
body else  seems  to  prefer  it.  You  your- 
self would  like  it  a great  deal  better,  and 
think  it  nicer  in  me,  if  I should  tell  you 
lies  now,  pretend  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a change  instead  of  the  end,  make 
it  more  gradual,  pretend  to  have  other 
reasons,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 
Whereas  I tell  you  simply  the  truth.  And 
then  you  are  angry.” 

“ I am  not  angry.” 

“You  are  ever  so  much  surprised,  then, 
and  that’s  worse.  I call  it  insulting  for 
you  to  be  so  much  surprised  by  what  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  natural  to  do.  I 
think  I’m  as  good  a judge  of  what’s  natu- 
ral as  you  are.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
people’s  changing  ? That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  — I have  changed.  But  I 
don't  see  that  I am  to  blame  for  it.  And 
I tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  it,  just  as 
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I told  you  the  truth  when  it  was  different 
— when  I cared  for  you.  For  I did  care 
for  you  once,  ever  so  much.  Didn’t  you 
believe  it  ? Didn’t  you  know  that  I cared 
for  you  that  night  on  the  barrens  ?” 

A slight  red  rose  in  Winthrop’s  cheeks. 
After  a moment  he  answered,  humbly 
enough,  “Yes,  I thought  you  did.” 

“Of  course  you  thought  I did.  And 
why?  Because  I did.  That  night,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  I adored  you, 
Evert.  But  I don’t  see  why  you  should 
color  up  about  it.  Wasn’t  it  natural  that 
I should  be  delighted  to  be  engaged  to  you 
when  I adored  you?  And  isn’t  it  just  as 
natural  that  I should  wish  to  break  it  off 
when  I don’t  ? You  can’t  want  me  to 
pretend  to  care  for  you  when  it’s  all  over  ?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Winthrop,  his  eyes  turn- 
ing from  her. 

“I  dp  believe  you  are  embarrassed,” 
said  Garda,  reverting  to  her  usual  good 
temper  again.  Then  she  broke  into  smiles. 
“ You  ought  to  thank  me,  for,  really,  you 
never  cared  for  me  at  all.”  As  she  spoke 
she  had  pulled  one  of  the  roses  from  her 
belt,  and  now  she  threw  it  at  him  lightly. 

The  harmless  missile  touched  his  cheek. 
“ I dare  you  to  tell  me  that  you  ever  really 
cared  for  me,  even  when  I cared  so  much 
for  you,”  she  continued,  in  smiling  chal- 
lenge. “ What  you  would  answer  if  you 
spoke  the  truth  (as  I do),  would  be — 4 1 did 
my  duty,  Garda.’  As  though  I wanted 
duty!  You  ought  to  fall  down  on  your 
knees  in  the  sand  this  moment  and  thank 
me  for  releasing  you.  For  you  are  much 
too  honorable  ever  to  have  released  your- 
self : you  are  the  soul  of  honor.  Just  sup- 
posing we  had  been  married — that  we  were 
married  now — where  should  we  be  ? I 
should  have  got  all  over  caring  for  you, 
probably  (you  see  I have  got  over  it  with- 
out being  married),  and  you  never  did 
really  care  for  me  at  all.  I think  we’ve 
had  a lucky  escape.” 

“Perhaps  we  have,”  Winthrop  an- 
swered. 

“No  4 perhaps.’  It's  a certainty.  And 
yet,”  she  went  on,  looking  at  him  with 
musing  eyes,  “ it  might  have  had  a differ- 
ent course.  For  I adored  you,  and  you 
could  perhaps  have  kept  it  along  if  you 
had  tried.  But  you  never  did  try.  The 
only  thing  you  tried  to  do  was  to  ‘mould’ 
me!  You  made  me  read  things;  or,  if 
you  didn’t,  you  wanted  to;  you  have  treat- 
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ed  me  always  as  if  I were  a child.  You 
have  had  an  idea  of  me  from  the  first  (I 
don’t  know  where  you  got  it)  that  wasn’t 
like  me,  what  I really  am,  in  the  least. 
And  you  never  found  out  your  mistake  be- 
cause you  never  took  the  trouble  to  study 
me,  myself;  you  only  studied  your  Idea. 
Your  Idea  was  lovely,  of  course  (so  much 
the  worse  for  me,  I suppose,  that  I am  not 
like  her).  Your  Idea  would  have  been 
willing  to  be  moulded;  and  she  would 
have  read  everything  you  suggested;  and 
then  in  due  course  of  time — when  she 
should  he  at  least  eighteen ” — interpolated 
the  girl,  with  a ripple  of  laughter,  “she 
would  have  gratefully  thanked  you  for 
admitting  her  to  some  of  the  privileges  of 
being  ‘ grown  up.’  Why,  you  didn’t  even 
want  me  to  care  for  you  as  much  as  I did, 
because  your  Idea  wouldn’t  have  cared  so 
much  for  anybody,  of  course,  when  she 
was  only  sixteen.” 

Winthrop  flushed  fiercely.  Her  mock- 
ing eyes  met  his  full  of  mirth.  Then  he 
controlled  himself,  and  stopped  where  he 
was.  He  did  not  answer  her. 

“You  are  the  best  man  in  the  wrorld,” 
said  Garda,  coming  toward  him  and  aban- 
doning her  raillery.  “With  your  views 
(though  I think  them  all  wrong,  you 
know),  you  could  say  the  most  dreadful 
things  to  me.  Yet  you  won’t,  because — 
because  I’m  a woman.  You  engaged 
yourself  to  me  in  the  first  place  because 
you  thought  I cared  for  you  (I  did,  then), 
and  now,  when  I tease  you  because  you 
have  made  the  mistake  of  not  understand- 
ing me — of  having,  that  is,  a higher  idea 
of  me  than  I deserve — you  don’t  answer 
back  and  tell  me  that,  or  anything  else 
that  would  be  true  and  horrid.  That’s 
very  good  of  you.  But  I believe  you’re 
always  good  like  that.  I wish  I could 
have  gone  on  caring  for  you!  But  I 
don’t,  I can’t.  Isn’t  it  a pity  ?”  She 
spoke  with  perfect  sincerity. 

Winthrop  burst  into  a laugh. 

“ Don’t  laugh  in  that  way,”  Garda  went 
on;  “I  assure  you  I know  perfectly  that 
— that  the  person  I care  for  now  isn’t  what 
you  are  in  many  ways.  But  if  I do  care 
for  him  (as  I cared  for  you  once — you 
know  what  that  is),  shouldn’t  I be  true  to 
it,  and  say  so  ?” 

“The — the  person?”  said  Winthrop, 
looking  at  her  inquiringly,  a new  expres- 
sion coming  into  his  face. 

“Yes,  Lucian,  of  course.” 

“Lucian  l” 


“Oh,  very  well,  if  you  take  that  tone! 
And  after  I have  said,  too,  that  I knew  he 
wasn’t  as — that  he  wasn’t  like  you  in 
many  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  I have 
been  very  reasonable  and  considerate.” 

“Very,”  replied  Winthrop.  Then  his 
voice  changed ; it  grew  at  once  more  seri- 
ous and  more  gentle.  “I  hardly  know, 
Garda,  how  to  take  what  you  say.  I don’t 
think  you  know  what  you  are  saying. 
You  stand  there  and  tell  me  that  you  care 
so  much  for  Lucian  Spenser — a married 
man — ” 

“He  isn’t  married  now,”  said  Garda. 

Winthrop  turned  from  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  her. 

But  Garda  ran  after  him.  “I  didn’t 
mean  it.  Listen:  I didn’t  mean  it,  really; 
I only  said  it  because  I happened  to  think 
of  it,  that’s  all.  Very  likely  I shall  not 
see  Lucian  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  and 
very  likely  he  won’t  care  for  me  when  I 
do.  He  has  never  given  the  least  sign 
that  he  cared — don’t  think  that.”  And, 
clasping  her  hands  round  his  wrist,  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  in  earnest  appeal. 
“Nothing  has  ever  been  said  between  us 
— not  one  word.  It  is  only  how  I have 
felt.” 

“Whom  are  you  defending  now?”  ask- 
ed Winthrop,  as  coldly  as  a man  may 
when  a girl  so  beautiful  is  clinging  to 
him  pleadingly. 

“ Lucian,”  responded  Garda,  promptly. 

The  mention  of  his  name  seemed  to 
give  her  thoughts  a new  direction.  Dis- 
engaging herself,  she  came  round  to  stand 
in  front  of  her  companion  in  order  to  have 
a good  position  while  she  told  her  story. 
“ Don’t  you  remember  that  I began  caring 
for  Lucian  first  of  all  ? You  must  re- 
member that  ? Then  I got  over  it.  And 
next  I cared  for  you.  Then,  when  he 
came  back,  I began  to  care  for  him  again 
— you  have  no  idea  how  entertaining  he 
is!”  she  said,  breaking  off  for  a moment, 
and  giving  him  a smile  which  seemed  to 
be  confident  that  it  would  meet  compre- 
hension and  sympathy.  “Well,  I should 
have  told  you  all  about  this  long  ago, 
only  Margaret  wouldn’t  let  me;  she  has 
made  me  promise  her  twice,  and  most 
faithfully,  not  to  tell  you.  You  see,  Mar- 
garet thinks  you  care  for  me,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  hurt  you  to  know’  it. 
I have  told  her  over  and  over  again  that 
you  don’t  care  at  all,  and  that  I don’t  care 
any  longer  for  you.  But  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference;  she  can’t  understand  it. 
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She  thinks  that  if  I cared  once,  as  I told 
her  I did,  it  must  last  still;  because  that  is 
the  kind  that  Margaret  is  herself — if  she 
cared,  it  would  last.  So  she  can’t  believe 
that  I have  really  changed;  she  thinks 
(isn’t  it  funny?)  that  I am  mistaken  about 
myself,  that  I don’t  know  my  own  mind. 
And  then,  too,  to  change  from  you  to  Lu- 
cian— that  she  could  never  understand  in 
a thousand  years.” 

Winthrop  had  had  his  hands  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  morning  coat  during 
this  history.  He  stood  looking  steadily 
down,  perhaps  to  keep  her  from  seeing  his 
expression. 

But  she  divined  it.  “ You  needn’t  have 
such  a cold  face.  I am  sure  everybody's 
very  good  to  you.  Here  I’ve  released  you 
from  an  engagement  you  didn’t  desire, 
and  Margaret,  the  dearest  woman  in  the 
world,  cares  so  much  for  your  feelings — 
what  she  supposes  them  to  be — that  she 
has  done  her  best  to  hold  me  to  you  just 
because  she  thinks  you  would  mind.  Of 
course,  too,  on  my  own  account  a little, 
because  she  thinks  it  would  be  good  for 
me  to  marry  you,  that  it  would  be  safe. 
Well,  you  know  you  are  safe,  Evert.” 
And  the  rippling  laugh  broke  forth  again, 
meeting  this  time  decided  anger  in  Win- 
throp’s  gray  eyes  as  he  raised  them  to 
meet  hers. 

“ There,  you  needn’t  crush  me,”  Garda 
resumed.  “And  you  needn’t  mind  me, 
either — my  laughing.  For,  of  course,  I 
know  that  if  I could  have  cared  for  you, 
that  is,  gone  on  caring,  and  if  in  the  end 
you  could  have  cared  for  me,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  than  anything 
that  could  possibly  happen,  and  I should 
have  been  happier.  You  ought  not  to  be 
angry  with  a girl  who  tells  you  that?” 
And  taking  his  arm,  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  very  sweetly. 

“But  the  trouble  was  that  you  didn’t 
love  me.  If  you  had,  there  would  have 
been  less  about  books  I must  read,  and 
less  about  4 waiting’ ; you  wouldn’t  have 
stood  off  so,  and  you  would  have  been 
quicker  to  see — a good  many  things ! But 
it’s  all  the  more  honorable,  then,  that  you 
kept  to  your  engagement:  I appreciate 
that.  You  took  me,  and  tried  to  do  your 
best.” 

She  had  begun  to  stroll  down  the  aisle 
toward  the  rose  garden.  “But  there’s 
something  else  I want  to  speak  to  you 
about,  and  that’s  Margaret.  Why  is  it 
that  you  have  such  a.wrong  idea  of  her  ? — 
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she  is  so  noble  as  well  as  so  sweet.  She 
promised  my  mother  to  be  like  a sister  to 
me.  But,  Heaven  knows,  few  real  sis- 
ters would  have  been  as  patient  as  she  has 
been.  You  have  been  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged to  me ; yet  what  have  you  done  for 
me  or  been  to  me  in  comparison  with 
what  she  has  done  and  been  ? Nothing. 

I have  never  seen  any  woman  like  her. 

I didn’t  know  a woman  could  be  like  that, 
so  clear  and  true;  for  we  are  not  at  all 
true  to  each  other — women,  I mean ; that 
is,  not  when  we  care  for  somebody.  Then 
we  pretend,  we  pretend  awfully;  we  tell 
things,  or  keep  them  back,  or  tell  only 
half,  just  as  we  choose;  and  we  always 
think,  too,  that  we  have  a perfect  right  to 
do  it.  But  Margaret’s  different;  she  isn’t 
like  that  at  all;  Margaret’s  wonderful . 

Yet  none  of  you,  her  nearest  relatives,  do 
her  the  least  justice;  it  is  left  to  me,  a 
girl  not  at  all  her  equal,  to  appreciate  her, 
to  see  what  she  is.  Leaving  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford out,  this  is  more  stupidity,  Evert, 
than  I can  possibly  understand  in  you .” 

“Men  are  all  stupid,  of  course,”  Win- 
throp answered. 

“What  makes  all  she  has  done  for  me 
the  more  remarkable,”  Garda  went  on, 
not  heeding  his  tone,  “ is  the  fact  that  she 
doesn’t  really  like  me;  she  can  not,  I am 
so  different.  Yet  she  goes  on  being  good 
to  me  just  the  same.  There  is  one  other 
thing  that  influences  her  in  that  (besides 
her  own  goodness  and  her  promise  to 
mamma),  and  that  is  her  interest  in  you; 

I verily  believe  that  she  took  charge  of 
me  in  the  first  place,  when  mamma  begged 
her  to,  more  on  your  account  than  on  any- 
thing else,  because  she  thought  you  liked 
me  even  then.  And  since  I have  been 
engaged  to  you,  I am  perfectly  sure  that 
she  has  tried  to  make  me  wiser  and  nicer 
because  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you 
in  the  end.” 

Winthrop  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment. “ Suppose  we  don’t  talk  any  more 
about  Mrs.  Harold,”  he  said. 

“I  must  talk  about  her,  when  I love 
her  and  trust  her  more  than  anything.” 

“ Don’t  trust  her  too  much.” 

She  drew  her  arm  from  his,  indignant- 
ly. “ One  night  she  came ’way  down  the 
live-oak  avenue  after  me,  with  only  slip- 
pel’s  on  her  poor  little  bare  feet,  to  keep 
me  from  going  out  in  the  fog  with  Lucian 
— sailing,  I mean.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  anything.” 
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“ Yes,  you  do;  your  face  shows  that  you 
do.” 

“My  face  shows,  perhaps,  what  I think 
of  the  extraordinary  duplicity  of  women,” 
said  Winthrop. 

“ Duplicity  ? Do  you  call  it  duplicity 
for  me  to  be  telling  you  every  single 
thing  I think  and  feel,  as  I have  done  to- 
day ?” 

“I  was  speaking  of  Mrs.  Harold.” 

“A  saint,  an  angel,”  said  Garda. 

“I  can’t  discuss  her  with  you,  Garda.” 
They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  orange 
walk ; he  left  it  and  went  out  into  the  sun- 
shine beyond. 

But  Garda  followed  him.  She  came 
round,  placed  her  hands  on  liis  shoulders, 
and  pushed  him  with  soft  violence  back 
into  the  shade.  “Why  do  you  speak  so  of 
her  ? You  shall  tell  me.  Why  shouldn’t 
I trust  her?  But  I do  and  I will  in  spite 
of  you  1” 

“Do  you  mean  to  marry  that  man, 
Garda  ?”  asked  Winthrop  at  last,  as  she 
stood  there  holding  him,  her  face  near  his, 
her  eyes  on  his,  thinking  of  her  no  long- 
er as  the  child  like  young  girl  of  his  fan- 
cy, but  as  the  woman. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Garda,  her 
tone  altering;  “perhaps  he  won’t  care  for 
me.” 

“But  if  he  should  care  ?” 

“Oh!”  murmured  the  girl,  the  most 
lovely,  rapturous  smile  lighting  up  her 
face. 

Winthrop  contemplated  her  for  a mo- 
ment. “Very  well,  then,  I think  I ought 
to  tell  you:  she  cares  for  Lucian  herself.” 

Garda’s  hands  dropped.  4 4 It  isn’t  possi- 
ble that  you  believe  that — that  you  have 
believed  it!  Margaret  care  for  Lucian! 
She  doesn’t  care  a straw  for  him,  and  since 
I have  begun  to  care  for  him  again,  I 
verily  believe  that  she  has  detested  him. 
He  knows  it  too.  Margaret  care  for  him ! 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ? I care,  not 
Margaret;  I’ve  done  nothing  but  try  to  be 
with  him,  and  meet  him,  and  I’ve  seen 
him  more  times  than  she  knows.  Why, 
it  gave  her  that  fever  just  because  she  had 
to  do  something  for  him.  That  last  after- 
noon before  he  went  away  (I  promised 
her  I wouldn’t  tell  you;  but  I don’t  care; 
I shall)  I had  asked  Lucian  to  meet  me 
at  the  pool  in  the  southeastern  woods,  and 
then  I thought  that  I would  rather  see  him 
at  the  house,  after  all,  and  so  I started  a 
little  earlier,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Mad- 
am Giron’s,  when  I came  upon  Margaret. 


I had  to  tell  her,  because  she  wanted  me 
to  go  home  with  her,  and  of  course  I 
couldn't.  And  then  suddenly  we  saw  Dr. 
Kirby  coming,  and  I knew  it  must  be  for 
me — he  had  found  out  in  some  way  my 
plan — and  I knew,  too,  that  it  would  be 
dreadful  if  he  should  meet  Lucian;  I was 
afraid  he  would  shoot  him.  And  I was 
going  to  run  over  and  warn  Lucian— there 
was  just  time — when  Margaret  said  she 
would  do  it,  and  that  I had  better  go  back 
up  the  path  and  stop  the  Doctor,  keep  him 
away  from  there  if  possible,  which  was, 
of  course,  the  best  plan.  So  I did.  And 
she  went  to  Madam  Giron’s;  she  appeared 
there  all  alone  at  that  hour  (it  was  late), 
and  as  she  wouldn’t  mention  my  name, 
wouldn't  implicate  me,  and  as  she  didn’t 
believe  there  was  any  real  danger — she 
doesn’t  know  the  Doctor  as  I do— don’t 
you  see  that  she  had  to  let  Lucian  fancy 
that  it  was  all  her  own  idea — the  coming, 
that  she  was  as  devoted  to  him  as  that! 
You  know  how  proud  she  is  ? I am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  cause  of  her  illness 
— it  was  so  disagreeable  to  her  to  have  to 
pretend  anything,  and  to  pretend  to  care 
for  him,  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  an  affair 
at  all !” 

Garda  had  poured  out  this  narrative 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  warm  affec- 
tion she  had  for  her  friend.  Now  she 
moved  away  a step  or  two.  44  She  doesn’t 
like  Lucian  because  she  doesn’t  under- 
stand him,”  she  said.  Then  she  repented. 
44  No,  it  isn’t  that;  he  isn’t  the  person  for 
her.  He  will  do  for  me.  But  not  for 
Margaret.”  And  she  looked  at  Winthrop 
with  one  of  her  sudden  comprehensive 
glances,  clear  as  a beam  of  light. 

But  he  did  not  respond.  44  When  you 
met  her  that  afternoon,  Garda,  where  was 
she  ?”  he  asked.  He  seemed  to  be  thrust- 
ing Garda  and  her  affairs  aside  now. 

4 4 1 told  you.  In  the  southeastern 
woods.” 

4 4 Yes.  But  where  ?” 

“ In  the  eastern  path,  at  the  end  of  that 
long  straight  stretch  beyond  the  pool — 
just  before  you  get  to  the  bend.” 

“And  then  ?” 

“ Then  I went  back  up  the  path  to  meet 
the  Doctor.  And  Margaret  went  down 
the  path  and  across  the  field  to  Madam 
Giron’s.” 

At  this  instant  appeared  Celestine.  She 
had  gone  to  the  entrance  of  the  aisle 
which  was  nearest  the  house,  and  looked 
in;  then,  seeing  that  they  were  at  the  far 
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end,  she  had  left  it  and  come  round  on  the 
outside. 

For  something1  forbade  Celestine  to 
walk  down  that  long  vista  alone.  They 
would  probably  hear  her  and  turn;  and 
then  there  would  be  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching them  for  fully  five  minutes 
step  by  step,  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  looking,  and  nothing  to  support 
her,  as  it  were;  she  could  not  stare  back  at 
them,  and  yet  neither  could  she  look  all 
the  time  at  the  sand  at  her  feet — which 
would  be  dizzying.  Celestine  always  took 
care  of  her  dignity  in  this  way;  reticent 
as  she  was,  she  had  a fixed  regard  for  her- 
self as  a decent  Vermont  woman.  You 
could  see  that  in  the  self-respecting  way 
in  which  her  large  neat  shoes  lifted  them- 
selves and  came  down  again  when  she 
walked. 

“ Mrs.  Rutherford  would  like  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Evert,  if  you  please.  She  isn’t 
so  well,  she  says.” 

“Nothing  serious,  Minerva,  I hope?” 

“I  guess  there’s  no  occasion  to  be 
scairt,  Mr.  Evert.  But  she  wants  you.” 

“ I will  come  immediately.” 

Celestine  disappeared. 

Garda  and  Winthrop  turned  back  to- 
ward the  house  through  the  orange  path. 

“Mrs.  Rutherford  has  never  known, 
has  she,  that  we  have  been  engaged  ?” 
asked  Garda. 

“No.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  tell  her  at  all, 
then ; she  isn’t  fond  of  me  as  it  is,  and  she 
would  detest  me  forever  if  she  knew  there 
had  been  any  chance  of  my  becoming  in 
reality  her  niece.  I should  like  not  to 
trouble  her  any  longer  with  even  my  un- 
seen presence;  I should  like  to  go  away.” 

“Where?” 

“It  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
where.  It  is  only  that  I’m  restless;  and 
as  I have  never  been  restless  before,  and 
don’t  like  the  feeling  at  all,  I thought  that 
perhaps  if  I should  go  away  for  a while 
it  would  stop.” 

“Yes,  you  want  to  see  the  world,”  said 
Winthrop,  rather  vaguely.  His  mind  was 
not  upon  Garda  now. 

“I  don’t  care  for  4 the  world’;  I leave 
you  ‘the  world,’  ” the  girl  responded.  “ I 
only  care  for  the  people  in  it.” 

Then,  in  answer  to  a glance  of  his  as  his 
attention  came  back  to  her,  “No,  I am  not 
going  after  Lucian,”  she  said;  “don’t 
think  that.  I am  almost  sure  that  Lucian 
will  go  abroad  now;  he  always  said  that 
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he  wanted  to  see  the — the  Adriatic.”  (She 
pronounced  this  word  in  much  the  same 
tentative  way  in  which  a New  York  girl 
would  try  “Brahmapootra.”)  “But  I 
think  I might  go  to  Charleston — the  Doc- 
tor could  take  me;  he  has  a cousin  there, 
Mrs.  Lowndes ; I could  stay  with  her. 
Margaret  will  oppose  it,  because  she  will 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  be  separated. 
But  the  Doctor  is  my  guardian  too,  you 
know;  and  I hope  you  will  take  my  part. 
Of  course  I should  rather  go  with  Mar- 
garet anywhere,  if  she  could  only  go.  But 
she  can  not;  you  know  Mrs.  Rutherford 
would  never  let  her.  So  she  will  feel 
called  upon  — Margaret — to  oppose  it. 
There’s  one  reason,  though,  that  may 
make  her  consent” — and  Garda  stopped, 
struck  by  her  new  idea.  “She  will  be- 
lieve— she  won’t  be  able  to  help  believing 
— that  I must  be  miserable  because  my  en- 
gagement to  you  is  off;  of  course,  then,  I 
need  a change,  especially  since  you  are  to 
be  about  here  all  the  time,  to  increase  my 
misery.” 

They  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  the 
aisle.  “Promise  me  to  take  my  part,” 
said  Garda.  Then,  perceiving  that  his  at- 
tention had  left  her  again,  “See  what  I 
am  reduced  to!”  she  confided  to  the  last 
orange-tree. 

Winthrop  brought  himself  back.  “I 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
go  to  Charleston  if  the  Doctor  will  take 
you,”  he  said;  “you  must  speak  to  him 
about  it.” 

“Well,  good-by.  I see  you  want  to  go.” 

“All  the  same,  you  know,  I liked  you,” 
she  called  after  him  as  he  went  out  in  the 
sunshine. 

He  glanced  back,  smiling. 

But  Garda  looked  perfectly  serious. 
She  stood  there  framed  in  the  light  green 
shade.  “ I should  like  ever  so  much  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  I first  cared  for 
you !”  she  said,  regretfully. 

Winthrop  found  Mrs.  Rutherford  much 
excited.  Betty,  tearful  and  distressed, 
met  him  outside  the  door,  and  in  whis- 
pered words  confessed  that  she  had  inad- 
vertently betrayed  the  fact  of  his  engage- 
ment, to  dear  Katrina.  “ I can’t  imagine, 
though,  why  she  should  feel  about  it  as 
she  does,”  concluded  the  friend,  plucking 
up  a little  spirit  at  the  end  of  her  confes- 
sion, and  wiping  her  eyes. 

“She  won’t  feel  so  long,”  said  Win- 
throp; “you  can  take  comfort  from  that. 
My  engagement  is  broken.” 
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“BROKEN  ?” 

“Yes;  by  Garda  herself,  ten  minutes 
ago.”  And  leaving  Betty  to  digest  this 
new  intelligence,  he  went  in  to  see  his 
aunt. 

His  aunt  had  had  herself  put  into  an 
arm-chair : an  arm-chair  was  more  im- 
pressive than  a bed  or  lounge.  “ I feel 
very  ill,  Evert,”  she  began  in  a faint  voice. 
“I  never  could  have  believed  that  you 
would  deceive  me  in  this  way.” 

“Let  me  undeceive  you,  then.  My  en- 
gagement— for  I presume  it  is  that  you  are 
thinking  of — is  broken.” 

“Did  you  break  it,  Evert?”  pursued 
Aunt  Katrina,  still  in  affliction. 

“No.  Miss  Thorne  broke  it.  Ten 
minutes  ago.” 

“A  forward  minx !”  said  the  lady,  veer- 
ing suddenly  to  heat. 

“ It  is  done,  at  any  rate.  I suppose  you 
are  glad.” 

‘ 4 Of  course  I am  glad.  But  I should  be 
gladder  still  if  I thought  I should  never 
see  her  face  again.” 

“ That  is  apropos — she  is  anxious  to  go 
to  Charleston.” 

“Let  her  go!”  said  Aunt  Katrina,  with 
majesty. 

“ She  is  afraid  Margaret  will  object.” 

“/shall  object  if  she  stays.  But,  oh, 
Evert,  how  could  you  have  been  caught  in 
such  a trap  as  that,  by  a perfectly  un- 
known, shallow,  mercenary  girl  ?” 

‘‘Unknown — for  the  present,  yes;  shal- 
low— I am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  mer- 
cenary ? If  she  were  mercenary,  would 
she  have  let  me  off?  Would  she  have 
broken  the  engagement  herself,  as  she  did 
ten  minutes  ago?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep  repeating 
that  ‘ten  minutes,’ ” said  Aunt  Katrina, 
irritably.  “ Who  cares  for  ten  minutes  ? 
I wish  it  were  ten  years.”  Then  her 
mind  reverted  to  Garda.  “She  has  some 
plan,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  think  she  plans.  And  now 
that  this  trouble  is  off  your  mind,  my  dear 
aunt,  will  you  excuse  me  if  I leave  you? 
I have  still  only  just  arrived,  and  I was 
up  at  dawn.  Shall  I send  Celestine  to 
you  ?” 

“Celestine  is  busy;  she  is  refolding 
some  lace.  Flemish  church.” 

“ Your  Betty,  then.” 

“My  Betty  has  behaved  in  the  most 
traitorous  way.” 

“When  she  was  the  one  to  tell  you?” 

“She  should  have  told  me  long  before.” 
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“Why  she,  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us?”  asked  Winthrop,  rising. 

“Because  she  must  have  made  a super- 
human effort  not  to;  because  she  must 
have  fairly  kept  herself  in  a strait-jacket 
to  prevent  it — in  a strait-jacket  night  and 
day.  For  eight  long  months  has  Eliza- 
beth Gwinnet  done  that!” 

“Don’t  you  think,  then,  that  you  ought 
to  have  some  pity  for  her?”  suggested 
Winthrop. 

He  went  out.  And  then  Betty,  who 
wras  sitting,  dazed  and  dejected,  on  the 
edge  of  a chair  outside  the  door,  hurried 
in,  handkerchief  in  hand,  to  make  her 
peace  with  her  dearest  Kate,  her  long  limp 
black  skirt  (all  Betty’s  skirts  were  long) 
trailing  in  an  eager,  humble  way  behind 
her. 

Winthrop  had  said  that  he  wished  to 
go  to  his  room.  The  way  to  it  was  not 
tli rough  the  drawing-room.  Yet  he  found 
himself  in  the  latter  apartment. 

Margaret  sat  there  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows sewing,  sewing  with  that  even  mo- 
tion of  hand  and  arm  and  absorbed  gaze 
bent  on  the  long  seam  which  he  had  told 
himself  more  than  once  that  he  detested. 
The  heavy  wooden  shutter  was  slightly 
open  so  that  a beam  of  light  entered  and 
shone  across  her  hair.  The  rest  of  the 
room  was  in  shadow. 

Winthrop  came  toward  her.  He  had 
closed  the  door  upon  entering.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  they  exchanged  a few 
words  of  formal  greeting — inquiry  and  re- 
ply about  his  journey  and  kindred  mat- 
ters. 


“Garda  has  broken  her  engagement  to 
me:  I presume  you  know  it,” he  said. 

“I  knew  she  intended  to  do  it.” 

“She  tells  me  that  you  have  tried  to 
dissuade  her?” 

“Yes;  I thought  she  did  not,  perhaps, 
fully  know  her  own  mind.” 

“We  must  give  up  the  idea  that  she  is 
a child,”  he  said.  “We  have  been  mis- 
taken, probably,  about  that  all  along.” 

Margaret  sewed  on  without  answering. 

“You  are  very  loyal  to  her.  You  don’t 
let  me  see  that  you  agree  with  me.” 

“ I didn’t  suppose  that  you  meant  any 
disparagement  to  her  when  you  said  it.” 

“ She  tells  me  that  she  doesn’t  care  for 
me  any  more.”  He  took  a book  from  the 
table  beside  him,  and  looked  absently  at  its 
title.  “We  must  allow  that  she  has  a 
great  facility  as  regards  change.” 

“ She  has  a great  honesty.” 
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Winthrop  sat  down— until  now  he  had 
been  standing;  he  threw  aside  the  book. 
“You  certainly  can’t  approve  of  it?”  he 
said. 

He  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  what  he 
was  saying;  he  was  absorbed  in  the  prob- 
lem before  him.  Face  to  face  with  Mar- 
garet, he  was  asking  himself,  and  with 
more  inward  tumult  than  ever,  why  she 
had  been  so  willing  to  have  him  think  of 
her  as,  after  what  he  had  seen,  he  must 
think.  During  his  two  weeks  of  absence 
— the  evening  before  on  that  long  pier  in 
the  rain — he  had  felt  a hot  anger  against 
her  for  the  unconcern  with  which  she  was 
treating  him.  But  now  that  he  knew  the 
real  history  of  that  last  afternoon,  now 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  Garda  who  had 
planned  the  meeting  with  Lucian,  Garda, 
not  Margaret,  who  had  been  on  her  way 
to  that  solitary  house,  the  problem  was 
more  strangely  haunting  than  before. 

She  had  saved  Garda  from  compromis- 
ing herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged — yes.  But  she  had  done 
.it  at  the  expense  of  compromising  herself, 
Garda,  meanwhile,  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  since  she  did 
not  know,  as  Margaret  did,  that  he,  Win- 
throp, was  sitting  there  in  the  wood  be- 
yond the  bend. 

Certainly  this  was  an  immense  thing 
for  one  woman  to  have  done  for  another; 
you  might  say,  indeed,  that  there  was  no- 
thing greater  that  a woman  could  do. 

Then  came  again  the  galling  thought 
that  possibly  Margaret  had  not  found  the 
task  difficult,  simply  because  she  was  in- 
different as  to  what  his  opinion  of  her 
might  be.  She  knew  that  she  had  not 
been  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  blame 
— that  was  enough  for  her ; what  he 
knew,  or  thought  lie  knew,  troubled  her 
little. 

But  no,  that  could  not  be.  Margaret 
Harold  was  a proud  woman — you  could 
see  that,  quiet  as  she  was,  in  every  delicate 
line  of  her  face.  It  was  not  natural, 
therefore,  that  she  should  willingly  rest  in 
the  eyes  of  any  one  under  such  an  impu- 
tation as  that.  Surely  now  that  Garda 
had,  of  her  own  accord,  broken  off  her 
engagement,  and  confessed  (only  Garda 
never  “confessed,”  she  merely  told)  that 
her  old  liking  for  Lucian  had  risen  again, 
surely  now  Margaret  would  throw  off  the 
false  character  that  rested  upon  her,  would 
hasten  to  do  so;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  Garda  by  bearing  it  further. 
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She  had  made  the  girl  promise  not  to 
tell  him  any  of  the  events  of  that  last  after- 
noon. Didn’t  this  mean — wouldn’t  it  be 
natural  that  it  should  mean — that  she 
wished  to  tell  him  herself  ? The  girl  had 
broken  her  promise.  But  Margaret  did 
not  know  that.  Probably,  therefore,  she 
would  speak.  He  would  give  her  every 
opportunity. 

But  still  her  hand  came  and  went  above 
the  white  seam.  And  still  she  said  no- 
thing. 

He  waited  a long  time— as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  sit  there  without  speaking. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  last  remark — 
which  she  had  not  answered;  annoyed  by 
her  silence,  he  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

“I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  approve  of  it 
— you  have  such  a regard  for  appear- 
ances.” 

She  colored.  “ I am  not  very  success- 
ful in  preserving  them  then,  even  if  I have 
such  a regard.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  mind  me,”  answered 
Winthrop,  in  a tone  which  in  spite  of  him- 
self was  openly  bitter. 

She  looked  up;  he  could  see  that  she 
was  much  moved.  “We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  for  Garda  now,”  she  said, 
rather  incoherently,  her  eyes  returning  to 
her  work. 

“You  have  done  altogether  too  much 
for  her  as  it  is.  I don’t  think  you  need 
trouble  yourself  so  constantly  about  Garda. 

You  might  think  for  a moment  of  your 
other  friends.” 

He  was  absolutely  pleading — he  could 
scarcely  believe  it  of  himself.  But  he 
wanted  so  to  have  her  set  him  right.  He 
wanted  her  to  do  it  of  her  own  accord, 
show  that  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it 
at  last.  There  was  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion of  saving  Garda;  Garda  had,  in  her 
own  eyes  at  least,  saved  herself.  He  wait- 
ed for  his  answer. 

She  had  given  him  a frightened  glance 
as  he  spoke,  the  expression  of  his  face 
seemed  to  take  her  by  surprise,  and  break 
down  her  self-control.  She  rose,  hastily 
murmuring  something  about  being  obliged 
to  go  to  her  room. 

“You  are  sure  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me,  Margaret  ?”  he  asked,  as  she  went 
toward  the  door. 

“Say?  What  do  you  mean?”  She 
was  evidently  trying  to  collect  herself. 

“ I am  giving  you  a chance  to  explain. 

I long  to  have  you  explain.  I find  my- 
self unable  to  believe — ” He  stopped. 
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Then  began  again.  “I  am  sure  there  is 
some  mistake,  some  solution — ” 

She  tried  to  pass  him.  But  he  would 
not  let  her. 

44 If  I have  not  always  liked  what  you 
have  done  in — in  other  matters,  at  least  I 
have  never  thought  this  of  you.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  face  was  set. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  try  her  to  the 
utmost.  To  do  it,  he  must  play  a part 
himself.  “You  know  what  I witnessed 
that  afternoon  as  I sat  there  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood  ? One  word  will  be  enough — 
tell  me  what  I must  think  of  it — and  of 
you.” 

The  hot  color  rushed  now  over  Marga- 
ret Harold  s face  in  a flood.  Then  it  re- 


ceded. “ You  must  think  what  you 
please,”  she  answered,  in  a low  tone. 

Then  she  escaped.  She  had  opened  the 
door.  Now  she  went  down  the  hall  toward 
her  room. 

He  stood  gazing  after  her.  If  he  had 
not  known  that  she  was  innocent,  he 
should  have  set  down  her  tone  to  defiance ; 
it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  low-voiced  de- 
fiance which  he  had  expected  from  her 
when  he  had  supposed — what  he  had  sup- 
posed; that  is,  made  himself  believe  it 
after  what  he  had  seen. 

But  his  suppositions  had  been  entirely 
false.  Did  she  still  wish  him  to  believe 
that  they  were  true  ? 

It  appeared  so. 


ALCYONE. 

1.  \ MONG  the  thousand,  thousand  spheres  that  roll, 

A Wheel  within  wheel,  through  never-ending  space, 

A mighty  and  interminable  race, 

Yet  held  by  some  invisible  control, 

And  led  as  to  a sure  and  shining  goal. 

One  star  alone,  with  still,  unchanging  face, 

Looks  out  from  her  perpetual  dwelling-place, 

Of  these  swift  orbs  the  centre  and  the  soul. 

Beyond  the  moons  that  beam,  the  suns  that  blaze, 

Past  fields  of  ether,  crimson,  violet,  rose, 

The  vast  star  garden  of  eternity, 

Behold!  it  shines  with  white,  immaculate  rays, 

The  home  of  peace,  the  haven  of  repose, 

The  lotus  flower  of  heaven,  Alcyone. 

2.  It  is  the  place  where  life's  long  dream  comes  true: 

On  many  another  swift  and  radiant  star 

Gather  the  flaming  hosts  of  those  who  war 
With  powers  of  Darkness;  those  strong  seraphs,  too. 

Who  hasten  forth  God's  ministries  to  do; 

But  here  no  sounds  of  eager  trumpets  mar 
The  subtler  spell  which  calls  the  soul  from  far, 

Its  wasted  springs  of  gladness  to  renew. 

It  is  the  morning  land  of  the  Ideal, 

Where  smiles,  transfigured  to  the  raptured  sight, 

The  joy  whose  flitting  semblance  now  we  see, 

Where  we  shall  know  as  visible  and  real 
Our  life's  deep  aspiration,  old  yet  new 
In  the  sky  splendor  of  Alcyone. 

3.  What  lies  beyond  we  ask  not.  In  that  hour 
When  first  our  feet  that  shore  of  beauty  press 
It  is  enough  of  heaven,  its  sweet  success, 

To  find  our  own.  Not  yet  we  crave  the  dower 
Of  grander  action  and  sublimer  power; 

We  are  content  that  life’s  long  loneliness  * 

Finds  in  love’s  welcoming  its  rich  redress, 

And  hopes,  deep  hidden,  burst  in  perfect  flower. 

Wait  for  me  there,  O loved  of  many  days! 

Though  with  warm  beams  some  beckoning  planet  glows. 
Its  dawning  triumphs  keep,  to  share  with  me; 

For  soon,  far  winging  through  the  starry  maze, 

Past  fields  of  ether,  crimson,  violet,  rose, 

I follow,  follow,  to  Alcyone. 
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AN  OTTER  HUNT  IN  THE  HEBRIDES. 


IN  the  stern  of  a stout-built  coble,  which 
with  every  swell  of  the  morning*  tide 
grated  its  keel  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  an 
island  of  the  Hebridean  group,  sat  three 
under-sized,  solemn-looking  dogs.  They 
were  Skye  terriers— Scart,  Conn  is,  and  Cou- 
lock  by  name;  and  as  they  sat  posted  on 
their  tails,  silent  but  observant,  they  wore 
an  air  of  grave  dignity  that  was  ludicrous- 
ly impressive.  Their  low  bodies  and 
sturdy  bent  legs  proclaimed  their  unstain- 
ed descent  from  the  original  Simon  Pure 
of  their  race,  and  their  long  osseous  noses 
and  deep-set  eyes  imparted  to  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  wisdom  altogeth- 
er at  variance  from  their  physical  propor- 
tions. They  uttered  no  sound,  and  made 
scarcely  a motion,  save  an  occasional 
turn  of  the  head  or  a wag  of  the  tail,  as 
they  watched  with  manifest  interest  our 
movements  on  the  beach,  for  although  the 
cunning  little  wretches  knew  they  were 
going  on  an  otter  hunt,  experience,  train- 
ing, and  an  innate  gravity  of  disposition 
characteristic  of  the  breed  constrained 
them  to  suppress  all  signs  of  excitement. 

“Now,  then,  Ian,”  said  my  friend  the 
laird,  the  leader  of  our  expedition,  after 
we  had  all  taken  our  seats  in  the  coble 
except  the  bare-legged  gillie  addressed — 
“Now,  then,  Ian,  give  her  a shove  off  and 
jump  in.” 

Obeying  this  order,  Ian  pushed  the  boat 
into  knee-deep  water;  and  having  got  us 
fairly  afloat,  sprang  lightly  on  the  gun- 
wale, and  sat  down  to  tug  at  the  oars  in 
company  with  his  young  clansman,  Ken- 
neth Ban.  Our  little  party  was  made  up 
of  four  besides  myself  : first,  the  High- 
land laird,  whom  I was  wont  to  address 
familiarly  as  Mac  ; also  Ian  More  and 
Ian  Beg,  who,  standing  in  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  father  and  son,  were  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  called  by  names  which,  in- 
terpreted in  English,  mean  simply  Big 
John  and  Little  John;  and  lastly,  there 
was  a fair-haired,  blue-eyed  lad,  Kenneth 
Bau.  The  laird  and  I shared  the  stern- 
sheets  with  the  terriers,  Ian  More  sat  in 
the  bow  with  a boat-hook  in  his  hand  and 
a tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  two 
lads,  Ian  Beg  and  Kenneth,  plied  the  oars, 
not  certainly  after  an  approved  and  grace- 
ful style  of  rowing,  with  a low  feather,  a 
long  stroke,  and  a quick  recovery,  but 
with  a measured  and  determined  pull  that 
promised  work  and  endurance. 


The  scene  which  lay  unfolded  before  us, 
as  we  sailed  slowly  down  from  the  head  of 
the  loch  on  which  we  were  afloat,  had  all 
the  wild  grandeur  peculiar  to  the  region, 
and  all  the  fading  beauty  of  the  autumn 
season.  The  few  hardy  trees  which  take 
root  and  grow  in  that  sterile  insular  soil 
and  northern  latitude  still  rustled  their 
brown  and  scanty  foliage.  A heavy  evap- 
oration rested  on  the  water,  and  on  look- 
ing far  westward  a group  of  islets  could  be 
seen  hanging,  as  it  appeared,  in  a golden 
haze  between  sea  and  sky,  while  on  either 
hand  the  land  stretched  boldly  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  terminated  on  the  far  hori- 
zon in  a truly  Scottish  promontory.  There 
happened  to  be  an  abundance  of  herring 
fry  in  the  loch,  and  all  the  enemies  of  these 
poor  little  silvery  fish  were  in  ^iot  pursuit 
of  them.  Occasionally  a whale  rose  to 
the  surface,  frightening  them  out  of  their 
native  element,  and  would  plunge  again 
madly  through  their  shining  masses, 
while  the  sea-gull  swooped  successfully 
down  and  carried  off  its  squirming  victim 
to  breakfast  on  it  in  mid-air.  A seal  was 
fishing  about  half  a mile  off,  and  we  bore 
down  in  his  direction  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting unperceived  within  gunshot;  but  the 
wary  and  keen-sighted  animal  detected 
our  manoeuvre,  and  diving,  took  the  pre- 
caution to  give  us  a very  wide  berth  ere 
he  again  rose  to  the  surface.  Instead  of 
the  seal,  we  shot  a cormorant,  and  found 
its  crop  gorged  with  the  herring  fry;  for 
in  that  stern  and  lonely  region  every  liv- 
ing thing  within  ken,  from  man  himself 
downward,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit and  destruction  of  weaker  creatures. 

“By-the-way,  old  fellow,”  said  the 
laird,  as  tiller  in  hand  he  steered  our  craft 
to  a distant  point  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  loch,  “ you  will  discover  before  the  sun 
goes  down,  I hope,  that  hunting  the  sea- 
otter  in  the  Hebrides  is  very  different 
sport  from  hunting  the  fresli-water  otter 
on  the  Border.  There  it  is  a chase,  some- 
times for  miles,  up  stream  and  down,  in 
the  water  and  out  of  it — a game  of  hide- 
and-seek  behind  rocks  and  under  shelving 
banks;  but  here  it  is  a battle,  which  begins 
and  ends  within  the  radius  of  a few  yards. 
Scart  and  company  here  are  fit  for  all  the 
fighting  that  will  be  required  to-day,  I 
think.  Just  look,  will  you,  how  the  little 
beggars  prick  their  ears,  as  if  they  under- 
stood every  word  I uttered.” 
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Our  boat  was  now  so  near  the  land  that 
we  began  to  scrutinize  with  the  eyes  and 
hopes  of  sportsmen  the  hidden  places  of 
the  rock-bound  coast,  which  one  by  one 
were  revealed  to  us  as  we  glided  past. 
From  a distance  the  shores,  though  every- 
where rocky  and  precipitous,  had  seemed 
to  extend  quite  round  the  loch  in  a line 
unbroken  either  by  igneous  disruptions 
of  the  land  or  by  gradual  encroachments 
of  the  sea;  but  appearances  are  proverb- 
ially deceitful,  and  this  apparently  con- 
tinuous unbroken  coast  was  found,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  to  be  in  some  places 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into  little 
bays,  and  in  others  torn  asunder  into  deep 
dark  trenches,  where,  in  some  early  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  the  earth  had  cracked 
and  let  the  ocean  in.  Here,  then,  among 
these  rugged  solitudes,  where  few  sounds 
were  ever  heard  save  the  roar  of  the  sea  and 
its  accompaniment,  the  scream  of  the  gull 
— here,  among  remote  cairns  and  concealed 
crevices,  were  the  solitary  haunts  of  the 
sea-otter. 

The  coble  swung  before  the  entrance  to 
a little  cove  once  occupied,  we  supposed, 
by  a seam  of  sandstone,  which  in  course  of 
time  had  been  scooped  out  by  the  waves, 
while  older  and  harder  rock  formations 
on  which  the  sea  could  make  no  impres- 
sion had  been  left  standing  in  their  ob- 
duracy to  guard  its  entrance.  The  laird 
said  there  w'ere  some  good  otter  cairns  in 
this  sheltered  bight;  but  by  the  advice  of 
Ian  More  we  held  on  our  course  to  a more 
likely  spot. 

Half  an  hour’s  steady  rowing  trans- 
ported us  to  the  Bight  of  Barroness,  an- 
other huge  rift  in  the  primeval  rock;  but 
though  confined  on  all  sides  by  precipitous 
bluffs,  the  blessed  sunshine  struggled  in 
somehow,  and  the  seals  occasionally  land- 
ed to  bask  upon  the  rocks.  Enormous 
scales  of  rock  had  freed  themselves  from 
the  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  had  come 
tumbling  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where 
they  lay  shattered  into  mighty  fragments, 
and  tossed  together  in  all  conceivable  po- 
sitions. Under  these  fragments  the  otter 
occupied  an  adamantine  citadel  which 
seemed  secure  and  impregnable. 

“Now  not  a word!”  said  Mac,  as  our 
boat  glided  noiselessly  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cliff.  “Be  careful,  lads,  in  dipping 
your  oars,  and  when  I raise  my  hand,  stop 
pulling.  Land  us  at  that  flat  rock,  Ian 
More;  and  when  all  is  made  fast,  each  of 
you  lift  a dog,  and  follow  me.  If  there  be 


an  otter  in  Barroness,  we’ll  have  his  skin 
this  day.” 

Cautiously  landing,  and  scrambling 
over  the  scattered  bowlders  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
nearest  cairn,  and  our  canine  auxiliaries 
having  been  set  down  to  begin  the  hunt, 
my  friend  and  I posted  ourselves  on  prom- 
inent pinnacles  of  rock,  from  which  we 
could  command  every  outlet  from  the 
lair.  The  two  lads  were  sent  to  guard 
some  other  cairns  at  a short  distance;  but 
Ian  More  remained  with  us  to  handle  the 
dogs,  and  render  assistance  in  any  case  of 
need.  We  cocked  our  fire-arms  as  Scart 
and  his  fellows,  with  a few  premonitory 
yelps,  eagerly  entered  the  cairn  from  dif- 
ferent points — my  friend  being  furnished 
with  a rifle,  and  I with  an  old  and  favor- 
ite single-barrelled  gun,  which  took  a 
three-cornered  charge  of  a dozen  buck- 
shot, and  which  threw  close  and  killed  far. 
The  terriers  had  scarcely  disappeared  ere 
they  gave  tongue  in  accents  which  our 
listening  ears  knew  well  howto  interpret. 
The  otter  was  at  home.  The  king  of  the 
cairn  had  been  found  at  his  head-quarters 
by  our  canine  ambassadors,  who  were  now 
paying  their  respects  to  him  in  a succes- 
sion of  short  fierce  barks,  which  must  have 
satisfied  him  of  the  urgent  nature  of  their 
business.  Confused  sounds  of  battle  is- 
sued from  the  cairn,  and  were  echoed 
from  the  precipice  of  rock  which  frowned 
darkly  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
gulf  of  sea- water.  We  could  hear  also 
the  rushing  to  and  fro  of  the  terriers  in 
the  dark  passages  of  the  otter’s  lair,  the 
growl  and  hiss  of  the  besieged  as  he  show- 
ed his  white  and  formidable  teeth,  and 
the  sound  of  an  occasional  scuffle  when 
the  combatants  got  into  close  quarters. 
The  battle  raged  unwitnessed  under  our 
very  feet,  with  an  attendant  clamor  and 
commotion  which  never  for  a moment 
ceased,  and  which  seemed  terribly  out  of 
place  among  the  solemn  rocks.  The  ter- 
riers ran  about  like  spiteful  little  demons, 
barking  as  if  their  hearts  would  burst, 
sometimes  popping  out  at  one  hole  and 
sometimes  at  another,  and  often  in  danger 
of  being  shot  instead  of  the  enemy.  The 
otter,  assailed  in  the  innermost  recess  of 
his  lair,  made  a desperate  defense  of  that 
last  refuge,  knowing  well  that  if  his  flank 
were  turned  he  would  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  cairn,  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  human  foes,  more  dreaded  than  Skye 
terriers,  before  he  could  reach  sea-water 
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and  safety.  A position  more  harmlessly 
exciting  there  could  hardly  be  than  was 
the  top  of  that  cairn  during  the  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  in  which  Scart  and  company 
struggled  to  expel  the  otter  from  his  strong- 
hold. Several  times  I was  deceived  into 
raising  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  with  my 
finger  on  the  trigger,  only  to  discover  in 
the  nick  of  time  that  the  object  on  which 
I was  drawing  a deadly  bead  was  dog,  not 
otter.  But  if  the  otter  was  desperate,  the 
terriers  were  plucky,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  from  the  sounds  in  the  cairn 
that  although  the  brute  was  disputing  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  he  was  gradually 
but  surely  being  driven  into  daylight. 
The  evacuation  took  place  suddenly,  and 
neither  the  laird  nor  I was  prepared  for 
the  final  rush  with  which  the  otter 
emerged  from  his  den  and  scuttled  rapid- 
ly over  the  rocks  toward  the  water,  with 
one  of  the  terriers  hanging  on  his  flank.  I 
did  not  fire,  for  I was  afraid  of  shooting 
the  dog,  and  the  same  dread  seemed  to 
restrain  my  friend;  but  having  a better 
view  of  the  otter  than  I had,  he  at  last 
took  the  risk,  and  sped  a bullet,  which,  al- 
though it  did  no  execution,  had  neverthe- 
less the  effect  of  checking  the  animal's  ca- 
reer at  the  very  brink.  With  a lightning 
movement  of  his  long  lithe  body  the  ot- 
ter turned,  and  looked  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  ferocity  as,  with  his  round  flat 
head  thrust  forward,  his  white  array  of 
teeth  bared,  his  little  round  eyes  scintilla- 
ting, and  the  claws  of  his  powerful  webbed 
foot  unsheathed  and  uplifted  to  strike,  he 
prepared  to  dispose  of  the  gallant  little 
Coulock.  In  an  instant  he  beat  off  his 
single  assailant;  and  then,  and  as  the  two 
remaining  terriers  issued  from  the  cairn 
and  hurried  to  take  part  in  the  encounter, 
darted  once  more  toward  the  water.  At 
that  moment,  seizing  the  fleeting  opportu- 
nity, I discharged  my  gun,  but  without 
any  apparent  effect,  for  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away  I saw  the  otter,  with  Conn  is 
hanging  on  his  flank,  plunge  into  the  gulf 
and  disappear.  In  disappointment  I turned 
to  the  laird  and  Ian  More,  who  were  both 
intently  gazing  where  a few  circling  rip- 
ples marked  the  spot  of  the  otter's  dive. 

“ Connis,  Connis,  ye  messan  ! I thought 
you  were  meat  for  the  fishes,”  said  the 
laird,  joyfully,  breaking  a somewhat  anx- 
ious interval  of  silence,  as  the  terrier 
emerged  from  the  water  and  shook  his 
dripping  shaggy  coat  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind. 
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“’Deed,  it  will  be  well  for  her  she  is  on 
dry  land,  and  no’  at  the  bottom  o’  ta  loch 
wi’  ta  otter,”  added  Ian  More,  with  a smile 
grimly  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  the  dog's  escape  from  destruction. 

“Then  you  think  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  otter,  Ian  ?”  I asked,  disconsolately. 

“Weel,  Ian’s  no’  so  sure  aboot  that. 
Blood’s  on  ta  water,  and  I raytlier  think 
ta  beast  is  wounded  sore ; and  if  she’ll  no’ 
tak  hold  o’  ta  weeds  at  ta  bottom,  she'll 
come  up  again  like  a cork.” 

As  Ian  finished  speaking  he  pointed  to 
the  incarnadined  surface  of  the  water, 
where  a few  air -bubbles  were  making 
their  appearance,  and  where  presently,  as 
if  to  fulfill  the  Celt’s  prediction,  the  body 
of  the  otter  was  seen  to  float  buoyantly, 
but  lifeless.  When  Ian  drew  the  car- 
cass ashore  with  his  boat-hook  we  found 
the  head  and  limbs  to  bear  numerous 
traces  of  the  dogs’  teeth,  while  in  the 
body  was  the  death  wound  made  by  the 
buck-shot. 

“Isn't  he  an  ugly  customer,  this  king 
of  the  cairn  ?”  said  the  laird,  surveying 
the  otter’s  dimensions;  “but  he  fights  a 
plucky,  brave  battle,  and  his  skin,  which 
sheds  the  water  so  admirably,  may  be 
turned  to  many  dainty  uses.  But  the  lads 
have  another  specimen  incairned,  if  I am 
not  deceived.  Let’s  see.” 

We  did  not  need  the  assurance  of  Ian 
Beg  and  Kenneth,  on  reaching  the  pile 
of  rocks  which  they  had  been  guarding, 
that  an  otter  was  intrenched  within  it. 
The  dogs,  which  had  come  out  of  the  late 
conflict  very  little  harmed  by  their  for- 
midable foe,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  a 
new  antagonist  the  very  instant  they  en- 
tered the  cairn.  The  contest  within  was 
a very  short  and  lively  one,  for  the  cairn 
was  speedily  evacuated,  and  the  combat- 
ants issued  into  daylight  engaged  in  a 
close  and  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which 
canine  yelps  of  pain  and  fury  were  min- 
gled with  the  indescribable  purrings  and 
spittings  of  the  otter.  In  this  instance 
our  fire-arms  were  useless,  as  any  attempt 
to  shoot  the  otter  would  certainly  have 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  one  or  more  of 
the  dogs.  Ian  More  therefore  advanced 
with  his  boat-hook  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grace  at  a fitting  opportunity,  but  the 
laird' restrained  him. 

“Let  them  alone,”  he  said.  “I  have 
heard  many  an  argument  about  the  prow- 
ess of  the  sea-otter,  and  I wish  to  see 
whether  three  stanch  terriers  are  not  a 
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match  for  it.  By  Jove ! look  how  the 
brute  claws  the  poor  little  devils.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  the  otter  has  the  best  of 
it,  though.” 

“Faith,  no!  Scart  seems  to  have  a 
grip  of  him  near  the  jugular,  and  holds 
on  like  a weasel.  But  do  you  see  what 
trenchant  strokes  the  brute  makes  with 
those  webbed  feet  of  his,  drawing  blood 
every  time,  too  ? Really,  Ian,  if  I didn’t 
know  that  the  little  beggars  like  this  work, 
I would  let  you  use  your  boat-hook.” 

“’Deed,  there’ll  be  no  call  fort,  any- 
how. She'll  no’  fight  more’n  tree  mee- 
nits,  for  Scart  has  a sore  hold  on  her  wea- 
sand.” 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  dogs  limped 
out  of  the  fray  with  a piteous  howl,  and 
squatting  on  a rock,  began  to  lick  an  ugly 
wound  on  its  fore-leg,  where  the  otter  had 
left  many  cruel  tooth-marks.  Relieved  of 
one  assailant,  the  brute  struggled  with 
new  desperation  to  shake  off  the  remain- 
ing two,  and  in  this  he  was  partly  success- 
ful, for  Scart  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  hold,  while  by  one  powerful  stroke  of 
the  webbed  foot  Coulock  was  knocked 
sprawling  into  a cranny.  The  otter  then 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  water,  but 
Scart  opposed  his  progress,  and  gamely 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  until 
the  momentarily  confounded  Coulock  and 
the  crippled  Connis  again  rushed  in  to 
take  part  in  the  final  rally.  The  otter’s 
last  chance  of  life  was  gone.  After  a few 


unavailing  struggles  he  gave  up  the  bat- 
tle, turned  over  on  his  side,  and  suffered 
passively.  In  a minute  more  his  limbs 
relaxed,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  was  dead. 

“The  victory  is  bought  somewhat  dear- 
ly, I fear,”  said  the  laird,  contemplating 
the  terriers  as  they  sat,  hot  and  panting, 
covered  with  blood,  and  licking  their 
bruises.  “The  skin  has  been  pretty  well 
raked  from  Coulock’s  phiz,  Scart  has  lost 
an  ear,  and  Connis  is  badly  crippled — a 
frightful  list  of  injuries.” 

“Hoot- toot!”  ejaculated  Ian  More,  in 
a tone  of  indifference.  “The  bone  isna 
brokken  o’  Connis’s  leg,  and  ’deed  they’ll 
be  none  o’  them  very  sore  hurt  at  all.” 

“Well,  well,  let  us  get  to  the  boat,”  said 
the  laird,  briskly,  “for  the  tide  is  running 
out,  and  the  lads  will  have  a tough  pull 
round  the  Barroness.  We  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  our  sport,  for  two  otters  are  not 
to  be  had  every  forenoon.  Have  the  skins 
stretched,  Ian,  and  set  to  dry  this  very 
day.” 

“And  what  use  will  you  make  of  the 
skins  ?”  I inquired. 

“Why,  we  might  stuff  ’em,  like  those 
you  have  seen  in  my  house;  but  in  this 
case  we  will  turn  them  into  a pair  of  hunt- 
ing caps,  or  some  trifles  of  that  sort,  so 
that  when  you  cross  that  wide  Atlantic 
that  rolls  away  westward  for  three  thou- 
sand miles,  you  may  carry  with  you  some 
slight  souvenir  of  an  otter  hunt  in  the 
Hebrides.” 


THE  FAMILISTERE  AT  GUISE,  FRANCE. 


THE  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  notice  of  the  Social  Pal- 
ace appeared  in  April,  1872,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, and  the  changes  that  naturally  have 
occurred  among  the  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants of  the  Familistere,  as  well  as  those 
in  France  itself,  justify  us  in  again  call- 
ing attention  to  this  important  social  and 
industrial  undertaking.  The  children  of 
fifteen  years  ago  are  grown  men  and  wo- 
men to-day,  and,  thanks  to  the  social  cul- 
ture by  which  they  have  been  surrounded, 
and  to  the  education  they  have  enjoyed, 
are  fitted  by  experience  and  by  training 
to  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  an  in- 
dustrial life  founded  upon  justice,  which 
still  to  the  majority  outside  seems  an  im- 
possible dream.  Never  since  their  earliest 
recollections  have  they  known  the  pinch 
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of  poverty.  The  building  in  which  their 
days  and  nights  have  been  passed  has 
been  absolutely  free  from  the  make-shifts 
of  want  from  which  the  children  of  in- 
dustry are  obliged  to  get  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  life  they  are  growing  up 
to  lead.  From  their  earliest  childhood 
they  have  been  surrounded  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  love  and  the  culture  of  abun- 
dance. The  lessons  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  their  little  comrades,  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  their  infancy  in  the  nursery, 
accompany  them  as  in  their  growth  they 
extend  their  investigation  of  this  marvel- 
lously constructed  habitation  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  The  passages  and 
halls  through  which  they  pass  are  so  scru- 
pulously neat  and  clean  that  unconscious- 
ly they  find  how  closely  personal  cleanli- 
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ness  is  allied  to  godliness;  the  stairways 
up  which  their  small  limbs  clamber  have 
so  easy  a tread  that  they  naturally  suppose 
all  stairs  are  made  like  them,  nor  dream, 
until  years  have  passed,  that  this  ease  of 
ascent  was  thought  out  for  their  comfort 
by  the  gray-haired,  elderly  man  whom 
they  have  learned  to  love  and  reverence 
as  the  founder  of  the  Familistere. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  their  edu- 
cational career  lessons  of  reverent  respect 
for  the  divine  power  that  set  in  operation 
and  sustains  in  action  the  machinery  of 
life  fit  them,  when  they  reach  the  period 
of  matured  activity,  to  comprehend  how 
much  they  owe  to  the  good  fortune  of 
being  born  in  the  Social  Palace;  and  what 
a privilege  it  is  to  try  and  repay  this  debt 
by  their  life-long  devotion  to  its  progress. 

In  only  the  briefest  and  most  general 
way  will  it  be  possible  to  describe  here  the 
plan  of  the  Social  Palace.  The  former 
article  gives  details  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat. 

The  controlling  thought  which  presided 
over  its  plan  and  construction  was  that,  as 
a habitation,  it  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  beings  who  were  to 
live  in  it,  so  that  the  simple  fact  of  resid- 
ing in  it,  of  taking  part  in  its  daily  life, 
and  being  one  of  the  active  forces  relied 
upon  to  support  its  collective  life,  should 
be  a constant  means  of  social  and  indi- 
vidual culture.  If  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  construction  were  the  source 
of  annoyance  to  those  trying  to  live  in  it, 
this  fact  suggested,  not  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  be  urged  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  house,  but  that  the  construction 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  afford  the  right 
conditions  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

That  Mr.  Godin  built  wisely  in  this  re- 
spect is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  the  Familistere  has 
existed  there  has  not  been  a single  law- 
suit or  police  case  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  must  be  that  during  that  time  the 
population  has  nearly  trebled.  In  1860, 
when  the  central  quadrangle  was  finished, 
there  were  about  six  hundred  who  rented 
apartments  in  it,  and  as  the  need  for  more 
homes  increased,  the  Palace  grew,  the 
adjuncts  being  essentially  the  completion 
of  the  original  design.  The  harmony 
that  has  always  existed  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Familistere  proves  that  both 
the  architecture  and  the  social  organiza- 
tion wTere  results  of  accurate  prevision. 
Mr.  Godin,  together  with  the  chief  man- 


agers, engineers,  artists,  and  artisans  en- 
gaged in  the  extensive  works,  lives  in  the 
Familistere.  They  find  that  the  constant 
intercourse  of  human  beings  never  pre- 
vents any  one  of  them  from  doing  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  frequently  prevents 
those  who  would  otherwise  do  evil  from 
accomplishing  it.  The  unitary  home  is 
for  the  majority  a great  benefit.  The  con- 
stant circulation  prevents  suffering  from 
being  overlooked  or  ignored,  while  for  the 
prompt  and  unfailing  attention  of  the  mu- 
tual assurances,  in  which  all  are  united, 
and  for  the  children,  in  whose  constant 
progress  all  are  interested,  there  could 
hardly  be  a more  favorable  arrangement. 

In  the  first  account  given  in  this  Mag- 
azine, in  1872,  it  was  remarked  that  Mr. 
Godin  intended  and  desired  to  form  an  as- 
sociation with  his  workmen,  but  found 
that  the  law  did  not  in  France,  any  more 
than  in  this  country,  recognize  or  make 
provision  for  legalizing  such  an  associa- 
tion. The  law  in  all  civilized  countries 
is  simply  for  the  regulation  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  as  an  association  of  indus- 
try and  capital  existed  nowhere  in  civil- 
ization at  that  time,  there  was  no  law  regu- 
lating this  relation.  It  was  founded  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Napoleon  III.  was 
Emperor,  and  as  he  had  tried  to  gain  a 
reputation  as  an  inventor  of  small  houses 
for  workmen,  the  government  set  its  face 
against  any  conception  like  that  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Godin.  Actuated  by  this 
spirit,  at  the  World’s  Exposition  of  1867 
in  France,  while  the  prize  was  awarded 
the  Emperor  for  improved  workmen’s 
homes,  no  plan,  drawing,  or  model  of 
the  Social  Palace  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
hibited; and  subsequently,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  opened  the  police 
records  to  public  inspection,  in  the  police 
books  at  Guise  was  found  appended 
against  Mr.  Godin’s  name  this  note : “ Hon- 
est, and  in  consequence  the  more  to  be 
feared .” 

At  the  establishment  of  his  iron-works 
at  Guise,  Mr.  Godin  had  instituted  among 
his  workmen  a system  of  mutual  insur- 
ance, to  which  they  each  contributed  reg- 
ularly, and  to  the  fund  thus  raised  the 
works  made  a yearly  donation.  In  time 
a considerable  fund  for  the  support  of  this 
insurance,  and  belonging  to  the  workmen, 
had  gathered,  and  finally  Mr.  Godin  pro- 
posed associating  with  himself  as  partners 
the  owners  of  this  fund.  It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,withoutlong  and  careful  explanations 
that  the  workmen  could  be  convinced  of 
the  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed.  For 
some  months  Mr.  Godin  held  weekly  con- 
ferences with  such  as  could  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  attend,  and  with  unwearied 
patience  and  a persistence  of  well-doing 
that  can  not  be  too  highly  praised,  he  listen- 
ed to  objections,  repeated  and  re-explain- 
ed what  was  not  understood,  urging  time 
and  again  the  importance  and  the  need  of 
their  agreeing  to  the  proposed  partner- 
ship. When  finally  the  proposition  was 
voluntarily  accepted,  there  was  of  necessi- 
ty a long  time  devoted  to  drawing  up  the 
articles  of  association,  with  the  rules  for 
its  management,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
1880  that  they  were  signed,  registered,  and 
deposited  with  the  officials  of  the  state. 
The  business  name  of  the  association  is 
Godin  and  Co. 

The  rules  of  the  association  are  publish- 
ed in  a volume  of  275  pages,  entitled  Mu- 
tuality Sociale.  The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  44  stat- 
utes of  the  Society  of  the  Familistere  at 
Guise,  a co-operative  association  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  ” while  the  second  part  relates 
to  44  the  mutual  assurances”  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  whole  being  preceded  by  a prelim- 
inary study  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor.  These  statutes  form  really  an  ad- 
mirable manual  for  the  practical  associa- 
tion of  labor  and  capital.  A partial  trans- 
lation of  them,  printed  in  small  number 
by  the  Woman’s  Social  Science  Society  of 
New  York,  and  another,  also  incomplete, 
printed  serially  in  the  Chicago  Sentinel , 
a leading  greenback  journal,  are  the  only 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce 
them  to  the  English-speaking  public.  To 
reproduce  them  here  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, but  the  following  abstract  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  scope  and  character : 

The  society  has  at  its  head  an  Acting 
Administrator,  wTlio  is  assisted  by  a Coun- 
cil of  Administration,  a Council  of  Indus- 
try, and  a Council  of  the  Familistere. 
These  councils  are  formed  from  members 
of  the  association  who  have  reached  the 
rank  of  associates,  and  are  chosen  for  three 
years  at  a general  meeting  of  the  associates. 
The  heads  of  the  principal  services  of  the 
establishment  are  members  of  the  coun- 
cils by  virtue  of  their  position. 

A Council  of  Observation,  composed  of 
Associates,  is  yearly  elected  by  the  general 
assembly.  The  elected  counsellors  are  re- 
eligible.  The  Acting  Administrator  is  Mr. 


Godin,  who  has  this  position  for  life;  his 
successor  will  be  elected  by  the  associates, 
and  will  also  hold  his  position  for  life, 
unless  he  is  suspended  by  a general  as- 
sembly in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the 
statutes. 

The  associates  who  desire  to  become 
members  of  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion must  have  been  for  a certain  time 
auditors  to  the  councils  of  Administration 
and  of  Industry.  These  positions  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations, in  which  the  candidates  give 
proof  of  their  theoretical  and  professional 
capacity. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  and  of 
the  workers  are  named  by  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator. When  they  are  chosen  from 
those  living  in  the  Familistere,  the  Ad- 
ministrator chooses  them  among  those  who 
have  proved  by  their  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations that  they  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge.  When  an  employe  asks  an 
increase  of  his  pay,  the  demand  is  not  met 
unless  he  shows  that  he  deserves  it. 

The  manufactory  is  divided  into  a cer- 
tain number  of  workshops;  each  work- 
shop has  a variable  number  of  sections. 
The  workshops  are  directed  by  chiefs,  and 
the  sections  by  overseers.  No  liquor-sell- 
er in  Guise  or  any  adjacent  village  can 
become  the  chief  of  a workshop.  The 
chiefs  receive  the  material  to  be  worked 
up  from  the  heads  of  departments;  they 
distribute  it  to  the  overseers,  who  see  that 
the  workmen  use  it.  Inversely  the  work 
done  returns  to  the  chiefs,  who  account 
for  it. 

A day's  work  is  ten  hours,  and  is  paid 
for  according  to  a tariff  which  the  work- 
ers themselves  have  accepted.  Any  ob- 
jection on  this  matter  is  first  examined  by 
a committee  of  delegates  elected  by  all  the 
workers  of  all  kinds.  The  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration decides  upon  the  report  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Godin  has  thus  formulated  the  law 
for  the  participation  of  each  of  the  factors 
in  production,  and  applied  it  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  profits  of  the  industry  : 
Every  producing  element  should  partici- 
pate in  the  profits , in  proportion  to  the 
services  it  has  rendered . 

The  three  factors  which  concur  in  the 
production  of  all  wealth  are: 

1.  The  earth  and  the  natural  resources* 
joined  with  the  utilities  furnished  gratui- 
tously by  society. 

2.  The  active  labor  of  individuals. 
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3.  Capital  or  labor  economized,  the 
passive  agent. 

The  resources  furnished  by  nature  and 
those  furnished  by  society  constitute  the 
right  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  it 
is  in  the  name  of  these  resources  that  so- 
ciety should  assure  existence  to  each  of  its 
members. 

Active  labor  constitutes  the  right  of  the 
workman  to  the  results  of  his  labor. 

Capital,  the  passive  element,  constitutes 
the  right  of  the  lender  to  remuneration 
for  the  service  rendered. 

The  association  of  the  Familistere  is 
based  upon  these  fundamental  principles, 
which  are  thus  put  in  action.  The  por- 
tion of  the  profits  equitably  belonging  to 
the  factors  of  production,  capital  and 
labor,  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
amounts  paid  them : to  labor  in  wages, 
and  to  capital  in  interest.  Thus  in  the  in- 
dustries in  which  twice,  three  times,  ten 
times  more  is  paid  to  labor  as  wages  than 
to  capital  as  interest,  the  share  of  the 
profits  coming  to  labor  should  be  twice, 
three  times,  ten  times  larger  than  that  ac- 
corded to  capital. 

In  the  Familistere  the  participation  of 
labor  is  eight  times  larger  than  that  of 
capital,  as  the  yearly  wages  paid  amount 
to  1,888,000  francs  ($377,600),  while  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  amounts  to  only 
230,000  francs  ($46,000). 

The  share  which  comes  to  labor  in  gen- 
eral being  then  fixed,  the  share  of  individ- 
uals is  easily  calculated,  since  each  one 
has  a right  proportional  to  that  which  he 
has  received,  during  the  year,  in  wages  and 
interest. 

In  founding  this  association  Mr.  Godin 
found  that  among  his  employes  there  were 
some  who  had  been  in  his  service,  aiding 
to  buildup  his  fortune,  ten,  twenty,  twen- 
ty-five or  more  years,  capable  workers, 
whose  labor  was  more  valuable  from  their 
experience  than  that  of  those  more  recent- 
ly engaged,  and  to  recognize  these  differ- 
ences he  made  the  following  classification, 
which  is  still  in  force: 

1st,  the  associates,  numbering  68  ; 2d, 
the  societaries,  numbering  95 ; 3d,  the  par- 
ticipants, numbering  573 ; 4th,  the  auxil- 
iaries, numbering  258;  5th,  the  interested, 
numbering  286. 

An  associate  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  at  least 
five  years  in  the  Familistere,  have  been  en- 
gaged at  least  as  long  in  its  works,  able  to 
read  and  write,  be  possessed  of  at  least  five 
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hundred  francs  of  the  social  capital,  and 
have  been  admitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  associates.  This  body  of  select- 
ed persons  makes  up  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Association,  and  selects  its  new 
members. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  associates 
shall  in  the  division  of  the  profits  count 
twice  their  wages. 

The  societaries  are  such  as  fulfill  the 
following  conditions:  to  be  at  least  twen- 
ty-one years  old,  and  free  from  military 
service  in  the  active  army ; to  have  work- 
ed for  the  association  for  three  years  at 
least;  to  live  in  the  Social  Palace;  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion and  by  the  Acting  Administrator. 

The  societaries  count  in  the  division  for 
one-lialf  more  than  their  wages. 

The  participants  must  fill  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  to  be  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  free  from  military  duty  in 
the  active  army;  to  have  worked  at  least 
a year  in  the  service  of  the  association ; to 
be  admitted  by  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Acting  Administrator. 

The  participants  count  in  the  division 
for  the  wages  they  have  received. 

The  auxiliaries  embrace  all  those  who 
work  under  any  title,  except  those  above 
specified,  for  the  association.  They  do  not 
share  directly  in  the  division ; they  have  a 
claim  only  upon  the  mutual  assurance. 

When  the  distribution  is  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  after  twenty-five  per  cent, 
is  accorded  to  the  administration  and  the 
councils,  the  remaining  seventy-five  per 
cent,  is  divided  among  these  different  cate- 
gories according  to  the  ratios  indicated. 

The  portions  coming  to  each  are  trans- 
formed into  certificates  of  savings  stock, 
and  the  capital  which  these  certificates 
represent  is  destined  to  repay  the  money 
advanced  to  inaugurate  the  undertaking. 

The  whole  profit  made  upon  the  work 
of  the  auxiliaries  is  turned  over  to  the 
fund  for  insuring  the  pensions  of  various 
kinds. 

The  interested  are  persons  who  possess 
by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  any  other 
way  a portion  of  the  social  capital. 

There  is  also  a certain  number  of  young 
persons,  children  of  members,  for  whom 
the  association  makes  a special  provision, 
with  the  view  of  early  interesting  them  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Familistere. 
Each  year  an  entry  of  participation,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  participants,  is  credited 
to  each  of  them ; but  it  is  understood  that 
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they  are  not  given  possession  of  their  cer- 
tificates of  savings  unless,  after  serving 
their  term  of  military  duty,  they  return 
to  the  Familist&re  to  work. 

As  fast  as  the  workers  become  capital- 
ists they  acquire  the  advantages  accorded 
to  capital,  and  participate  proportionately 
according  to  the  whole  of  their  savings 
stock  and  their  wages. 

The  giving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  to  talent  and  administrative 
ability  rests  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

Daily  experience  shows  that  among  in- 
dustries of  the  same  kind,  equally  equipped 
with  capital  and  machinery,  drawing  their 
supplies  of  material  from  the  same  sources, 
getting  their  workmen  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, and  placing  their  products  in  the 
same  markets,  some  meet  with  failure  and 
others  with  fortune.  Observing  this,  Mr. 
Godin  concluded  that  the  prosperous  en- 
terprises owe  their  prosperity  to  the  sin- 
gle element  which  is  not  common  to  all 
industries,  namely,  to  the  directing  ele- 
ment of  talent;  and  wishing  to  found  a 
lasting  enterprise,  capable  of  contending 
victoriously  in  this  era  of  competition,  he 
has  assured  to  this  element  a participation 
equal  to  its  preponderance  in  the  observed 
facts,  by  giving  it  an  exceptional  share  in 
the  profits. 

The  Familistere  at  Guise  gives  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  profits  to  its  directing 
and  administrative  talent,  dividing  this 
amount  thus: 

Per  cent 


To  the  Acting  Administrator 12 

To  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration   9 

To  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Oversight  2 
To  the  Council  of  Administration  for  excep- 
tional services 2 

"26 


When  in  1880  Mr.  Godin  definitely  or- 
ganized the  society  of  the  Familistere  and 
registered  it  officially,  he  had  already  or- 
ganized a savings  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  best  and  most  regular  workmen  in 
his  employ.  When  the  association  was 
formed  he  converted  these  savings  into 
certi  ficates  of  property.  They  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  172,266  francs  ($34,453);  and 
the  fund  put  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
various  insurances  was  90,000  francs 
($18,000). 

To-day  the  workers  own,  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits,  1,969,000  francs  of 
the  social  capital  ($393,800). 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not 


require  a long  time  before  the  workers 
shall  come  to  own  the  entire  plant  of  the 
Familistere.  When  they  do  this,  Mr. 
Godin  will  have  been  re-imbursed  for  all 
that  he  has  advanced,  and  the  association 
of  the  Familistere  will  own  a property 
worth  6,600,000  francs  ($1,320,000),  with- 
out estimating  in  any  way  the  commercial 
value  of  the  business. 

The  system  of  mutual  assurance  in  the 
Familistere  is  so  completely  organized 
that  its  divisions  correspond  with  the  gen- 
eral needs,  and  bid  fair  to  provide  a com- 
plete security  to  about  five  hundred  fami- 
lies living  in  the  Social  Palace, with  secu- 
rity for  the  morrow  for  all  its  workmen 
outside.  The  institutions  created  by  this 
system  of  mutuality  may  be  thus  divided: 

1.  The  assurance  of  all  things  necessary 
to  support  life,  and  a pension  for  old  age. 

2.  Assurance  for  men  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

3.  Assurance  for  women  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

4.  The  provisions  for  medical  appliances 
and  care. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  the  expense 
of  these  four  services  has  amounted  to 
264,459  francs  ($52,891).  The  greater  part 
of  the  income  which  supports  these  insti- 
tutions is  obtained  from  charges  and  dis- 
counts such  as  in  ordinary  enterprises  are 
used  to  increase  the  profit  of  the  capitalist. 

These  assurances  are  managed  by  spe 
cial  committees  elected  by  the  votes  of 
those  interested  in  their  management. 
The  members  of  these  committees  are  re- 
warded according  to  the  time  they  devote 
to  the  service. 

The  first  of  these  assurances,  in  the  favor 
of  the  most  needy  families,  is  not  empirical- 
ly managed,  letting  favoritism  arrange  the 
distribution.  A table  in  the  regulations, 
made  up  from  the  values  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary things,  indicates  the  sum  needed 
for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  aged, 
the  adult,  and  children  of  different  ages. 
When  all  the  wages  a family  receives  does 
not  amount  to  enough  to  supply  the  things 
necessary,  the  association  pays  the  differ- 
ence. This  assurance  is  the  consecration 
of  the  right  to  life. 

The  pensions  are  accorded  after  long 
service  in  the  association,  or  after  injury 
by  accident  in  the  industry  rendering  the 
recipient  unable  to  work.  These  assur- 
ances are  supported  by  the  payment  of 
two  per  cent,  on  all  the  wages  paid  by  the 
association,  and  by  the  profit  made  on  the 
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work  done  by  the  auxiliaries.  Their  ex- 
pense during  the  past  three  years  was 
91,426  francs  (818,285).  The  number  of 
pensioners  in  1884  was  43,  of  whom  the 
larger  part,  24,  resided  in  the  village  of 
Guise  and  its  vicinity.  The  fund  for  sup- 
porting the  assurances  is  now  over  500,000 
francs  ($100,000).  It  is  evident  that  in 
a few  years  this  fund  will  so  increase 
that  its  income  alone  will  support  the 
charges  upon  it.  All  right  to  a pension 
is  forfeited  by  its  recipient  if,  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion, he  accepts  a situation  with  wages  out- 
side of  the  association.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  among 
the  personnel  of  the  Familistere  of  a cus- 
tom grown  up  recently  among  the  large 
employers  of  Paris,  of  reducing  the  wages 
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of  those  they  hired,  when  it  was  found 
that  they  had  regular  wages  elsewhere. 

The  assurance  for  the  sick  is  supported 
by  the  fines  laid  for  infringement  of  the 
workshop  rules,  deductions  from  the  pay 
of  those  who  break  or  injure  in  the  making 
the  materials  intrusted  to  them,  and  the 
regular  assessment  of  two  per  cent,  on  all 
wages  paid.  If  these  resources  are  not 
sufficient,  the  deficiency  is  made  up,  half 
by  the  association  and  half  by  the  mu- 
tualists.  By  this  means  each  mutualist  is 
led  by  his  self-interest  to  watch  Uneconom- 
ic use  of  the  fund.  This  assurance  pays 
the  doctor's  visits  and  the  daily*  allowance 
to  the  patients,  fixed  at  twice  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  contribution  for  the  first 
three  months,  at  once  and  a half  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  once  during  the 
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next  six  months.  During  the  last  three 
years  there  was  paid  for  this  assurance 
139,405  francs  ($27,481).  During  1883 
708  sick  persons  were  paid  during  17,035 
days  of  sickness.  The  assurance  against 
sickness  for  the  women  is  organized  in  the 
same  way,  only  those  living  in  the  Social 
Palace  being  entitled  to  it.  For  the  last 
three  years  it  has  cost  16,607  francs  ($3321.) 

The  two  committees  chosen  for  these 
services  meet  together  twice  a month  to 
draw  up  the  list  of  allowances,  name  the 
visitors,  and  transact  other  necessary  busi- 
ness. 

The  medical  fund  is  raised  by  a pay- 
ment of  ten  cents  from  each  person  living 
in  the  Familistere,  and  by  an  equal  contri- 
bution paid  by  the  association.  This  fund 
pays  for  the  medicines  ordered  by  the  doc- 
tor or  the  midwife,  the  baths,  linen,  and 
utensils  necessary,  and  meets  also  the  ex- 
penses of  burial  for  those  who  are  mutual- 
ists. 

From  July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1883,  for 
this  service  there  was  spent  17,009  francs 
($3462). 

A singular  evidence  of  the  force  of  rou- 
tine and  tradition  was  offered  by  the  action 
of  the  associates  the  first  year  of  their  as- 
sociation. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  ac- 
counts were  made  up,  and  the  portions  of 
the  profits  due  to  the  workers  were  made 
ready  for  distribution  in  certificates  of 
savings  stock.  In  the  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  when  the  reports  of  the 
business  had  been  read,  the  owners  of  these 
certificates  were  given  notice  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  invited  to  come  forward  and  re- 
ceive them.  The  assembly,  however,  dis- 
persed without  anybody  presenting  him- 
self to  claim  his  certificate.  Mr.  Godin 
made  no  movement  of  surprise.  His  ex- 
perience liad  prepared  him  for  even  this 
seeming  contempt.  He  put  the  certificates 
in  his  safe,  and  reported  in  a few  months 
that  they  had  all  been  taken  away  by  their 
owners.  They  are  probably  more  sur- 
prised to-day  at  the  ignorance  they  showed 
than  Mr.  Godin  was,  and  with  him  are 
pleased  to  see  the  recent  evidences  that  the 
importance  and  the  methods  of  the  insti- 
tutions inaugurated  in  the  Familistere 
are  beginning  to  excite  public  attention. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Parisappro- 
priated  1500  francs  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a committee  of  workmen  from  the  trades- 
unions  of  that  city  to  visit  the  Familistere. 
Forty -five  trades-unions  of  Paris  met  to 


discuss  the  need  of  such  a visiting  commit- 
tee, and  unanimously  voted  that  there  was 
need  for  it.  In  a subsequent  meeting  of 
three  delegates  from  each  trades-union, 
fifteen  unions  were  chosen  by  lot  to  nomi- 
nate the  visitors,  who  paid  the  visit  in  Oc- 
tober, and  on  their  return  to  Paris  report- 
ed in  favor  of  the  idea  of  constructing  the 
suggested  new  habitations  of  Paris  for 
workmen  on  the  plan  of  the  Familistere. 
Their  report  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
has  not  been  made  public. 

A recapitulation  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  five  years'  association  will  not  be 
amiss.  There  has  been  no  strike  among 
the  workmen,  while  their  wages  have  been 
constantly  superior  to  those  of  other  like 
industrial  establishments.  Nor  lias  capi- 
tal been  treated  unjustly.  Before  any 
profit  is  given  to  labor,  Mr.  Godin  has  re- 
ceived five  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  he 
loaned.  Besides  this,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  society  he  has  drawn  a yearly  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  con- 
fided to  them,  without  counting  his  pay  as 
manager  and  his  share  in  the  profits  as 
laborer.  In  the  five  years  of  association 
the  total  profits  of  the  industry  have 
amounted  to  5,119,000  francs  ($1,023,200). 

The  founder  has  had — 

As  General  Manager 333,000  fr.  $66,000 

As  capitalist 1,005,000  fr.  201,000 

1.338.000  fr.  $267,000 

The  workers — 

For  teaching 133,000  fr.  $26,600 

Assurance 790,000  fr.  158,000 

Reserves 1,339,000  fr.  267,800 

Savings 1,242,000  fr.  248,400 

Interest  and  dividends  on 

savings 277,000  fr.  55,400 

3.781.000  fr.  $756,200 

By  adding  together  the  share  of  Mr. 
Godin  and  that  accorded  to  the  workers, 
we  have  the  total  profits  of  the  five  years. 

A glance  at  the  process  of  the  years  ac- 
counting will  probably  give  the  most  sug- 
gestive idea  of  the  associative  method,  as 
compared  with  that  in  general  use  in  our 
industries.  When  the  accounts  are  made 
up,  and  the  profits  of  the  year's  industry 
are  known,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  set 
aside  the  sum  needed  for  continuing  the 
education  of  the  children,  then  the  sum 
needed  for  the  assurance  of  the  next  year, 
then  that  necessary  for  keeping  the  build- 
ings in  order,  and  when  these  are  set 
aside  from  the  gross  profits,  the  division 
of  the  remainder  is  made  as  has  been  in- 
dicated. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

OR,  THE  MISTAKES  OF  A NIGHT. — A COMEDY. 


ACT  SECOND. — ( Concluded .) 

Scene — An  Old-fashioned  Home. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville,  followed  by  Mrs.  IIardcastle  and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  Cousin  Con?  I wonder  you’re  not 
ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Ney.  I hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one’s  own  relations,  and  not  be 
to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I know  what  sort  of  a relation  you  want  to  make  me,  though ; 
but.  it  won’t  do.  I tell  you,  Cousin  Con,  it  won’t  do ; I beg  you’ll  keep  your 
distance,  I want  no  nearer  relationship. 

[She follows,  coquetting  him  to  the  back  scene. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well!  I vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  yon  are  very  entertaining.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashions, 
though  1 was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there!  You  amaze  me!  From  your  air  and  manner,  I con- 
cluded you  had  been  bred  all  your  life  either  at  Ranelagh,  St.  James’s,  or  Tower 
Wharf. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O ! sir,  you’re  only  pleased  to  say  so.  We  country  persons  can 
have  no  manner  at  all.  Pm  in  love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me 
above  some  of  our  neighboring  rustics;  but  who  can  have  a manner,  that  has 
never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places 
where  the  nobility  chiefly  resort  ? All  I can  do  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second- 
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single  button  from  his  clothes.  I have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great 
flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with 
powder. 
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hand.  I take  care  to  know  every  tete-a-tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and 
have  all  the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in  a letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets  of 
Crooked  Lane.  Pray  how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my  word,  madam.  Y our  friseur 
is  a Frenchman,  I suppose? 

Mrs.  Hard.  I protest,  1 dressed  it  myself  from  a print  in  the  Ladies’  Mem- 
orandum-hook for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed ! Such  a head  in  a side-box  at  the  play-house  would  draw  as 
many  gazers  as  my  Lady  Mayoress  at  a city  ball. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I vow,  since  inoculation  began,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  he 
seen  as  a plain  woman ; so  one  must  dress  a little  particular,  or  one  may  escape 
in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  he  your  case,  madam,  in  any  dress.  (Bowing.) 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing  when  I have  such  a piece  of 
antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle:  all  I can  say  will  never  argue  down  a 
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Hast.  Yon  are  right,  madam  ; for,  as  among  the  ladies  there  are  none  ugly, 
so  among  the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs.  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was?  Why,  with  his  usual 
Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I only  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig  to  convert  it 
into  a tete  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast.  Intolerable ! At  your  age  you  may  wear  what  you  please,  and  it 
must  become  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  most  fashion- 
able age  about  town  ? 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ; but  I’m  told  the  ladies 
intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Seriously.  Then  I shall  be  too  young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  Jewels  till  she’s  past  forty.  For 
instance,  Miss  there,  in  a polite  circle,  would'be  considered  as  a child,  as  a mere 
maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as  much  a woman,  and  is  as 
fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast.  Your  niece,  is  she  ? And  that  young  gentleman,  a brother  of  yours, 
I should  presume  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each  other.  Observe 
their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a day,  as  if  they  were  man 
and  wife  already.  ( To  them.)  Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you  say- 
ing to  your  cousin  Constance  this  evening  ? 

Tony.  I have  been  saying  no  soft  tilings;  but  that  it’s  very  hard  to  be 
followed  about  so.  Ecod ! I’ve  not  a place  in  the  house  now  that’s  left  to  my- 
self, but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear,  lie’s  in  another  story  behind 
your  back. 

Miss  Nkv.  There’s  something  generous  in  my  cousin’s  manner.  He  falls 
out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.  That’s  a damned  confounded — crack. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah ! lie’s  a sly  one.  Don’t  you  think  they’re  like  each  other 
about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings  ? The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a T.  They’re  of  a 
size  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pretties,  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Tony.  1 ou  had  as  good  not  make  me,  1 tell  you.  (Measuring.) 

Miss  Nev.  O lud!  lie  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O,  the  monster!  For  shame,  Tony.  You  a man,  and  be- 
have so ! 

Tony.  If  I’m  a man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.  Ecod ! I’ll  not  be  made  a 
fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I’m  to  get.  for  the  pains  I have 
taken  in  your  education  ? I that  have  rocked  you  in  your  cradle,  and  fed  that 
pretty  mouth  with  a spoon ! Did  not  I work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  gen- 
teel ? Did  not  I prescribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the  receipt  was 
operating  ? 

Tony.  Ecod ! you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  yon  have  been  dosing  me  ever 
since  I was  born.  I have  gone  through  every  receipt  in  the  Complete  House- 
wife ten  times  over;  and  you  have  thoughts  of  coursing  me  through  Quincy 
next  spring.  But,  ecod ! I tell  you,  I’ll  not  be  made  a fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Wasn’t  it  all  for  your  good,  viper  ? Wasn’t  it  all  for  your  good  i 

Tony.  I wish  you’d  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then.  Snubbing  this  way 
when  I’m  in  spirits.  If  I’m  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come  of  itself ; not  to  keep 
dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  That’s  false ; I never  see  you  when  you’re  in  spirits.  No, 
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Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I’m  never  to  be  delighted  with 
your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster! 

Tony.  Ecod  ! mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I see  he  wants  to  break  my  heart ; I 

see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young  gentleman  a little. 
I’m  certain  I can  persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I must  retire.  Come,  Constance,  my  love.  You  see, 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation : was  ever  poor  woman  so 
plagued  with  a dear,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking,  undutiful  boy  ? 

[ Exeunt  Mrs.  IIardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings,  Tony. 

Tony,  singing. 

“ There  was  a young  man  riding  by,  and  fain  would  have  his  will.  Rang  do 
didlo  dee.” — Don’t  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It’s  the  comfort  of  her  heart.  I 
have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a book  for  an  hour  together;  and  they  said 
they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast.  Then  you’re  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I find,  my  pretty  young  gentle- 
man ? 

Tony.  That’s  as  I find  ’uni. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  jrour  mother’s  choosing,  I dare  answer?  And  yet  she 
appeal’s  to  me  a pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That’s  because  you  don’t  know  her  so  well  as  I.  Ecod ! 1 know 
every  inch  about  her;  and  there's  not  a more  bitter  cantackerous  toad  in  all 
Christendom. 

Hast.  (Aside.)  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a lover ! 

Tony.  I have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.  She  has  as  many  tricks  as 
a hare  in  a thicket,  or  a colt  the  first  day’s  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she’s  with  her  playmate,  she’s  as 
loud  as  a hog  in  a gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a meek  modesty  about  her  that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up,  and  you’re  flung  in  a 
ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a little  beauty. — Yes,  you  must  allow 
her  a little  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox ! She’s  all  a made-up  thing,  mum.  Ah ! could  yon  but 
see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod,  she  has 
two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a pulpit  cushion. 
She’d  make  two  of  she. 

Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a friend  that  would  take  this  bitter  bargain  off 
your  hands  ? 

Tony.  Anon. 

IIa8t.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you 
to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay  ; but  where  is  there  such  a friend,  for  who  would  take  her  ? 

Hast.  I am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I’ll  engage  to  whip  her  off  to  France, 
and  you  shall  never  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you ! Ecod  I will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  I’ll  clap  a 
pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a twinkling,  and 
maybe  get  you  a part  of  her  fortin  beside  in  jewels  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a lad  of  spirit. 
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Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  yon  shall  see  more  of  my  spirit  before  you 
have  done  with  me.  {Singing.) 

“We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar.” 

{Exeunt. 


KKUPP's  8KVF.NTY-0NK  TON  GUN. — [sKK  PAGE  984.] 


* 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  OUR  SEA  PORTS. 


OUR  extended  sea-coast,  except  where 
adequately  protected  by  the  art  of  the 
military  engineer,  is  everywhere  vulner- 
able. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  regard  the  ques- 
tion whether  its  defense  should  be  made 
adequate,  if  not  already  so,  as  a mere  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  Is  it  wise,  then, 
in  a business  sense,  for  each  of  us  to  pay 
a premium,  say  of  twenty  cents  a year  for 
six  or  seven  years,  to  permanently  insure 
ourselves  against  such  a calamity  as  the 
destruction  or  holding  to  ransom  of  one 
or  more  of  our  sea-board  cities,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  hostile  occupation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  possible  plunder  of 
the  towns  upon  its  banks? 

Sufficient  answer  to  this  may  be  found 
in  the  recollection  that  the  loss  at  the 
Chicago  fire  was  estimated  at  $200, 000,000, 
the  losses  of  insurance  companies  alone 
amounting  to  nearly  $97,000,000;  while 
the  losses  at  the  Boston  fire  exceeded 
$80,000,000,  the  insurance  losses  being 
nearly  $53,000,000.  In  both  these  cases, 
notably  in  the  latter,  by  no  means  all  of 
the  city  was  consumed. 

Or  view  the  matter  in  another  light. 
The  census  of  1880  gives  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  exposed  to  destruction  or 
contribution  in  the  ports  of*  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Boston,  Newport,  New  York, 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco  at,  in  round  numbers,  thir- 
ty-three hundred  and  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars. 

But  this  estimate  does  not  in  all  cases, 
notably  at  New  Orleans,  include  the  neigh- 
boring country  at  the  mercy  of  a power 
holding  the  specified  harbor,  nor  does  it 
allow  for  the  great  growth  of  the  last 
five  years.  Again,  the  assessed  value  is 
almost  invariably  considerably  below  the 
actual  value.  Though  it  is  therefore  cer- 
tain that  the  valuation  given  above  is 
much  too  low,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  ar- 
gument let  us  assume  it  to  be  correct. 

Now  (disregarding  the  small  fractions 
of  absolute  accuracy  throughout  this  para- 
graph) it  is  estimated  that  sixty-one  mill- 
ions of  dollars — one  and  eight-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  this  value — would  render 
all  of  these  ports  impregnable.  This  ex- 
penditure would  necessarily  be  distrib- 
uted over  six  or  seven  years,  since  the 
work  could  not  be  completed  in  less  time. 
Thus  the  annual  premium  of  insurance 
against  the  danger  of  destruction  or  ran- 
som by  an  enemy  would  amount  to  but 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  this  inor- 
dinately low  valuation  for  say  six  years; 
and  thereafter  to  but  the  comparatively 
nominal  cost  of  keeping  the  works  in 
repair. 
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END  VIEW  OK 
FISH  TORPEDO. 


It  lias  become  a custom  of  modern  war- 
fare, too  convenient  to  fall  into  disuse,  for 
the  victor  to  estimate  his  past  and  pros- 
pective expenses,  and  collect  the  bill  of  the 
vanquished.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  ability  of  the  victim  to  pay  is  the  main 
factor  in  stating  the  account,  and  that  this 
“ execution’’ may  not  be  u returned  unsat- 
isfied.” The  danger  is  not  one  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  him  alone  who  may  dwell 
within  the  reach  of  such  exaction.  No 
settler  who  cultivates  the  soil 
or  rounds  up  his  cattle  on  the 
r remotest  frontier,  no  shoe- 

maker  who  hammers  his  last 
in  the  most  secluded  inland 
village,  but  would  feel  the 
blow,  and  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  suffer  such  loss  as 
would  more  than  make  good 
his  proportion  of  the  annual 
cost  of  preparing  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  defense 
through  a lifetime.  Rejecting,  then,  alto- 
gether the  national  humiliation  of  such  a 
disaster,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  meanest 
understanding  that  true  economy  requires 
ample  provision  against  this  danger,  if 
such  provision  be  practicable. 

To-day  the  horizon  is  without  a cloud, 
and  we  have  at  least  the  apparent  friend- 
ship of  all  nations.  The  policy  of  non- 
interference in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Eastern  continent  is  bred  into  our  very 
bone;  but  side  by  side  with  it  has  grown 
a no  less  fixed  determination  to  have  a 
controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  this 
continent.  Fair  as  is  now  the  prospect, 
what  conscientious  student  of  the  past 
could  guarantee  the  certainty  of  peace 
even  for  the  next  six  months,  much  less 
for  the  six  or  seven  years  which  all  agree 
will,  even  with  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
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ture,  be  required  to  make  good  our  past 
neglect  ? Common-sense  dictates  that  we 
credit  other  nations  with  at  least  some 
small  modicum  of  military  enterprise  and 
ability,  especially  when  we  invite  the  at- 
tack by  our  weakness. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  our  actual  con- 
dition in  this  matter,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  what  means  and  with  what  hope  of 
success  we  could  oppose  a naval  attack 
upon  our  sea  board  cities. 

The  main  stay  and  reliance  of  the  opti- 
mist is  the  torpedo.  An  excellent  and 
sure  defense  is  the  torpedo,  but  always 
provided  it  is  in,  and  is  kept  in,  its  proper 
place— that  is,  under  an  enemy’s  bottom. 
For  it  may  explode  by  the  thousand  in 
any  other  place  than  that,  and  be  a thing 
of  “ mere  noise,  signifying  nothing.” 

For  our  purpose  torpedoes  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  which  move 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  those  which  await 
his  approach. 

The  former  are  generally  known  as  fish 
torpedoes.  Impelled  by  a propeller  driven 
either  by  power  stored  up  within  the  tor- 
pedo or  conveyed  to  it  by  suitable  electric 
connection,  they  advance  to  the  attack  at 
a greater  or  less  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  bearing  a heavy  charge  of 
some  powerful  explosive  in  their  bow. 
Their  course  is  governed  by  the  direction 
given  them  at  the  moment  of  launching, 
or  is  controlled  by  an  operator  concealed 
in  and  protected  by  a bomb-proof  ashore. 
Their  extreme  range  of  efficiency  may  be 
taken  at  something  less  than  one  mile. 

Perhaps  the  Sims  torpedo  will  best  serve 
us  as  a type,  since  it  is  apparently  the  fa- 
vorite of  our  army  officers,  who  have  been 
experimenting  with  it  now  for  some  four 
or  five  years. 

In  the  illustration  above  given  of  this 
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torpedo,  the  upper  portion  represents  a 
float  filled  with  buoyant  material,  so  that  it 
may  be  riddled  like  a sieve  with  shot  with- 
out impairing  its  efficiency.  Suspended 
below  it,  and  six  feet  under  water,  is  the 
torpedo  proper,  a spindle  of  copper  some 
twenty-eight  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  bearing  a heavy  charge  of 
dynamite,  gun-cotton,  or  explosive  gela- 
tine. All  but  the  latter  explosive  are 
well  known.  It  consists  of 
nitro-glycerine,  gun-cotton, 
and  camphor  so  combined  as 
to  form  an  amber -colored 
jelly  stiff  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a knife.  It  is  safe  to 
handle,  as  explosives  go, 
but  latent  within  it  lies  fear- 
ful destructive  energy.  The 
bows  of  the  float  and  torpedo 
are  united  by  a sloping  metal 
cut-water  calculated  to  di- 
vide ropes  or  netting  de- 
fenses; or,  if  the  obstruction 
is  of  too  substantial  a charac- 
ter to  be  thus  disposed  of,  its 
form  is  such  as  to  ride  the 
float  under  water.  Thus  the 
torpedo  dives  below  the  de- 
fense, and  continues  on  its 
destructive  mission.  Its  mo- 
tive power  is  derived  from 
electricity  generated  ashore, 
and  is  sufficient  to  drive  it  at 
the  rate  of  over  ten  miles  an 
hour;  and  as  long  as  the  op- 
erator can  see  the  balls  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface  of 
the  float,  or  otherwise  locate 
its  position,  he  can  control 
its  course  at  will.  He  also  determines 
whether  the  charge  shall  explode  by  im- 
pact or  by  his  own  action.  Of  these  tor- 
pedoes we  have  a very  few,  probably  less 
than  six. 

Promising  as  this  torpedo  seems,  until 
it  has  been  well  tried  against  an  enemy, 
prudence  requires  that  it  be  regarded  but 
as  an  additional  defense,  and  by  no  means 
as  warranting  the  omission  of  any  other 
proved  provision.  Those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  act- 
ual battle  know  that  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  should  be  discounted  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  practice  ground  to  arrive 
at  the  probable  result  under  these  more 
trying  conditions. 

Careful  research  discloses  the  use  of  no 
fish  torpedo  except  the 4 ‘ Whitehead”  in  act- 


ual conflict.  It  failed  altogether  against 
the  Peruvian  iron-clad  Huascar  in  1877  at 
some  eight  hundred  yards  distance,  as  well 
as  against  the  Turkish  iron-clads  off  Ba- 
toum  in  the  same  year,  in  two  trials  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance;  and  succeeded 
in  the  locality  last  named  in  sinking  a 
Turkish  revenue  vessel  at  a distance  of 
less  than  a hundred  yards. 

Torpedoes  to  be  operated  from  torpedo- 


boats,  though  strictly  speaking  they  fall 
within  our  classification,  are  here  exclud- 
ed from  consideration.  They  are  weapons 
of  attack  rather  than  defense,  and  are 
primarily  designed  for  service  other  than 
that  of  harbor  protection. 

Of  fixed  torpedoes,  those  which  are  dis- 
charged by  electricity  are  alone  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  they  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  permit  friendly  vessels  to 
pass  over  them  with  impunity,  while  by  a 
turn  of  the  finger  they  can  be  made  ready 
to  oppose  an  enemy  with  all  the  energy 
which  within  them  lies. 

Our  system  is  ingenious  and  complete, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those 
who,  with  facilities  doled  out  to  them 
with  a most  niggard  hand,  have  brought 
it  to  such  perfection. 


FIXED  TORPEDO. 
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The  preceding  illustration  represents 
such  a torpedo. 

The  explosive  is  placed  in  an  iron  case 
anchored  well  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  even  upon  the  bottom  itself  if 
the  depth  is  moderate,  so  that  the  tor- 
pedo catcher,  which  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed will  project  from  the  advancing 
enemy,  may  pass  over  it  in  vain.  At  a 
proper  distauce  from  the  torpedo  is  sub- 
merged another  case,  but  only  to  such  a 
depth  that  the  torpedo  catchers  or  the  ves- 
sel itself  will  foul  it  when  the  torpedo  is 
in  its  most  effective  position.  The  explo- 
sion follows.  Electric  wires  lead  from 
each  torpedo  to  the  operating-room,  and 
the  arrangements  are  such  that  not  only 
may  any  or  all  of  them  be  exploded  either 
at  will  or  by  contact  with  an  attacking 
vessel,  but  any  fault  in  the  electric  con- 
nection, as  well  as  its  location  and  extent, 
is  at  once  made  known.  Nay,  more: 
should  an  enemy,  under  cover  of  fog  or 
darkness,  attempt  to  disturb  any  part  of 
the  system,  a hail  of  shot  from  guns  train- 
ed beforehand  upon  the  spot  is  discharged 
by  his  act. 

With  torpedoes  of  this  character  the 
plan  requires  that  the  channel  should  be 
so  studded  that  no  ship  can  pass  without 
encountering  one  or  more  of  them — an 
easy  matter  when  we  consider  the  great 
draught  of  vessels  of  a class  to  be  feared, 
and  the  comparatively  restricted  path  to 
which  they  are  thus  of  necessity  confined 
in  entering  even  our  deepest  harbors. 

At  the  first  blush  this  seems  a most  for- 
midable— nay,  an  impregnable — defense. 
But  let  us  examine  into  it  a little. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  entire  system,  both  of  fish  and  fixed 
torpedoes,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  their  electrical  connection  as  upon 
the  presence  of  an  explosive  in  the  torpe- 
do itself.  Clearly  the  wires  where  they 
emerge  from  the  water,  their  path  to  the 
operating-room,  as  well  as  the  operating- 
room  itself,  must  be  absolutely  secure 
against  the  heaviest  projectiles.  Other- 
wise a single  well-directed  shot  may  para- 
lyze the  whole  defense  in  an  instant. 

Now  what  is  our  present  condition  in 
this  respect  ? 

In  1880  the  Chief  Engineer  of  our  army 
urged,  among  other  things,  the  necessity 
of  the  electric,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere 
contact  torpedoes  of  our  civil  war,  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  protection 
of  their  electric  connections.  For  this  pur- 


pose “ a casemate  must  be  selected  and  pre- 
pared or  built,  a mining  gallery  must  be 
driven  under  the  foundations  of  the  fort, 
and  extended  at  least  to  low-water  mark. 
This  requires  time,  and  if  delayed  until  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  enemy  will 
probably  sail  through  the  channel  before 
the  mines  [torpedoes]  can  be  made  effect- 
ive to  bar  the  way.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  important  that  those  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  for  national  defense 
should  understand  ....  that  no  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  even  on  the  torpe- 
does already  in  store  unless  timely  pro- 
vision be  made  for  preparing  our  forts  to 
operate  them.  Not  less  than  $200,000 
should  be  made  immediately  available  for 
this  purpose.” 

His  words  fell  upon  unheeding  ears. 

In  his  report  of  1881  he  reiterates  the 
recommendation,  with  perhaps  even  great- 
er emphasis:  “It  is  useless  to  provide 
mines  [torpedoes]  without  also  construct- 
ing the  shafts,  galleries,  and  bomb-proofs 
necessary  for  their  efficient  service.  An 
appropriation  of  $200,000  would  go  far  to- 
ward supplying  all  our  chief  forts  with 
these  most  necessary  additions,  and  the 
appropriation  of  that  sum  is  again  recom- 
mended.” 

No  better  fortune  attending  this  effort, 
in  1882  he  returns  to  the  charge,  again 
urging  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  work,  and  deprecating  delay. 

Failing  in  1882,  he  tries  again  in  1883, 
and  again  in  1884,  reiterating  that  “the 
casemates,  galleries,  etc.,  could  not  be  con- 
structed quickly  enough  for  use  in  any 
sudden  emergency.”  He  has  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  language,  as  far  as 
the  decorum  of  a military  report  will  per- 
mit, to  impress  upon  those  who  must  make 
the  appropriation  its  absolute  necessity. 

But  at  least  we  are  well  provided  with 
torpedoes  and  the  appliances  necessary  for 
their  use  ? 

Alas!  no.  We  are  better  off,  it  is  true, 
than  in  the  matter  just  discussed,  but,  com- 
pared to  what  should  be  done,  only  a little. 

The  system  has  been  worked  out  in  all 
its  details,  including  a form  of  torpedo  and 
everything  requisite  for  its  successful  use. 
This  material  may  remain  in  store  indef- 
initely without  deterioration,  while  the 
charge  may  be  supplied  and  introduced 
when  occasion  requires;  nor  until  nitro- 
glycerine ceases  to  be  explosive  is  there  the 
slightest  probability  that  this  material 
would  become  useless  for  the  purpose  for 
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which  it  is  intended.  Not  in  one,  nor  in 
two,  nor  in  six,  nor  in  many  months  could 
these  absolutely  necessary  cases  and  their 
appurteuances  be  supplied  in  the  required 
quantity.  Time,  that  most  important  ele- 
ment in  all  military  operations,  is  essen- 
tial for  this  as  well  as  all  other  provisions 
for  defense;  and  however  great  our  re- 
sources of  all  other  kinds  and  descriptions, 
we  may  be  as  sure  as  of  the  continued  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  that  this  will  not  be  allow- 
ed us  in  the  event  of  a foreign  war. 

In  1880  an  appropriation  of  850,000  was 
available  for  this  purpose.  An  increased 
amount  was  “urgently”  asked  for  the  next 
year,  but  only  850,000  was  obtained,  spent 
chiefly  in  purchasing  torpedo  cases,  etc., 
for  Boston  Harbor.  The  report  for  1881 
comments  on  this  as  follows:  “A  much 
larger  sum  could  have  been  judiciously 
expended  in  providing  for  other  important 
harbors  now  quite  neglected;  and  an  in- 
crease in  this  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year  is  urgently  to  be  recommended.  The 
material  is  not  liable  to  deteriorate  in  store ; 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  our  coast 
defenses  and  of  their  armaments  an  am- 
ple supply  of  torpedoes  is  a necessity  which 
can  not  be  ignored  without  risk  of  disaster. 
Not  less  than  8100,000  should  be  annually 
applied  to  this  purpose  for  several  years  to 
come.r 

For  1882-3,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  obtained  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  spent  chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  tor- 
pedo cases  for  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
“The  prompt  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
half  a million  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
imperishable  torpedo  material”  is  recom- 
mended. For  1883-4,  875,000  was  ob- 
tained: $50,000  of  this  was  spent  mainly 
as  before  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
$17,000  in  the  purchase  of  two  fish  torpe- 
does. For  1884-5,  $300,000  for  torpedo 
material,  $200,000  for  the  casemates  and 
galleries  heretofore  alluded  to,  and  $50,000 

• for  fish  torpedoes  was  asked:  $75,000  for 
fish  torpedoes  and  $10,000  for  those  of  the 
fixed  description  was  obtained.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  no  ground  for  self-congratu- 
lation here. 

Now  let  the  reader  (whom  we  assume  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  this  subject,  for  only 
to  such  is  this  paper  addressed)  place  him- 
self in  imagination  in  the  presence  of 
abundant  torpedo  cases  and  their  appurte- 
nances, together  with  an  ample  provision 
of  explosives;  and  let  him  picture  himself 
as  ordered  to  charge,  plant,  and  make  the 
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electric  connections  required  to  render 
them  a means  of  defense. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
placed  so  close  together  that  no  enemy  may 
pass  unscathed,  yet  not  so  near  that  the 
shock  of  the  explosion  of  one  will  discharge 
the  others,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  no 
little  preliminary  instruction  and  training 
is  required  to  do  this  at  all,  much  less  to  do 
it  properly.  Clearly  it  must  be  the  work 
of  experts. 

We  will  not  again  go  through  in  detail 
the  annually  reiterated  and  impotent  ap- 
peals of  those  upon  whom  the  perilous 
burden  of  defense  must  fall.  A single 
sample  quotation  from  the  report  of  1883 
must  suffice:  “At  present  not  more  than 
one  hundred  men  qualified  by  technical 
knowledge  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work 
could  be  found  in  the  country.” 

England  maintains  more  than  five  times 
this  number  in  the  comparatively  trivial 
harbor  of  Halifax  alone. 

It  is  understood  that  some  relief  in  this 
respect  was  granted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but,  as  usual,  it  was  quite 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

We  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  tor- 
pedo defense  at  some  length,  since  it  is  in 
some  sense  a popular  idol.  Though  we, 
the  general  public,  surmise  in  a sort  of  dim 
and  shadowy  way  that  our  forts  are  super- 
annuated and  that  our  artillery  consists 
of  pop-guns,  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  all  this  may  be  made  good  by  tor- 
pedoes. 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  unbiassed 
student  of  this  matter,  foreign  or  native, 
can  be  fouiid  who  will  not  unhesitating- 
ly pronounce  this  a pernicious  delusion. 

Torpedoes  in  warehouse  have  no  terrors. 

Only  those  which  bar  a hostile  approach, 
and  only  so  long  as  they  do  bar  that  ap- 
proach, are  available  for  defense.  How 
long  does  any  man  in  his  senses  think  a 
hostile  fleet  will  permit  these  obstructions 
to  exist  if  it  is  in  its  power  to  remove  them  ? 

To  place  the  torpedoes  in  position  is  not 
enough.  They  must  be  kept  there  despite 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  enemy.  There 
are  no  two  opinions  among  experts  in  this 
matter.  The  engineer  officers  of  all  civ- 
ilized countries  are  herein  quite  in  accord. 

The  requisites  are: 

1.  A sufficient  supply  of  torpedo  ma- 
terial on  hand. 

2.  Bomb-proof  shelter  for  the  means 
and  men  employed  to  operate  the  torpe- 
does when  in  position. 
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3.  A sufficient  force  of  well-instructed 
men  to  charge  and  plant  the  torpedoes  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 

4.  A number  of  well-protected  guns  of 
moderate  size,  as  modern  guns  go,  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  torpedoes  by  the 
boats  and  lighter  vessels  of  a hostile 
fleet. 

5.  A number  of  the  heaviest  known 
guns,  under  impenetrable  cover,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy’s  iron  clads, 
lest  they  crush  with  the  superior  weight 
of  their  fire  the  lighter  batteries  assigned 
to  the  defense  of  the  torpedo  system,  and 
thus  open  the  way  to  their  boats  and  small- 
er vessels  to  remove  the  torpedoes  with 
impunity  and  success. 

Thus  protected,  a harbor  is  impregnable ; 
with  less,  it  is  not;  and  that  our  more  im- 
portant harbors  on  every  shore  should  be 
thus  protected,  is  beyond  question. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  guns 
and  defensive  armor. 

As  before,  so  it  is  not  our  purpose  in 
what  follows  to  enter  upon  disputed  ques- 
tions. We  deal  with  admitted  facts  alone, 
facts  which  every  citizen  should  know, 
facts  which  every  citizen  should  carefully 


weigh,  if  lie  has  any  regard  whatever  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

At  the  end  of  our  war  we  were  possess- 
ed of  the  most  powerful  artillery  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

Peace  came  at  last,  and  we  sank  into 
that  condition  of  repose  which  nature  de- 
manded after  the  fearful  struggle  we  had 
waged  for  so  many  years. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  other  nations. 
The  lessons  of  our  war  they  took  at  once 
to  heart,  and  one  and  all  strove  to  im- 
prove their  means  of  attack  and  defense 
in  every  way  they  could  devise.  Gun- 
powder was  no  longer  used  in  compara- 
tively small  grains,  but  in  compressed 
masses  as  large  as  a child’s  fist.  Nor  was 
improvement  confined  to  form  alone,  or 
to  increase  in  density.  Changes  in  its 
composition  also  were  introduced,  using 
less  sulphur,  and  a charcoal  which,  com- 
pared to  the  former  practice,  was  much 
under-charred,  thus  producingthe  so-called 
“brown”  or  “cocoa”  powder  of  the  Ger- 
mans. This  powder  is  said  to  give  less 
smoke  than  the  ordinary  variety,  and, 
while  possessed  of  abundant  energy,  to  de- 
velop the  same  gradually,  and  in  a man- 
ner most  favorable  to  the  integrity  of  the 
gun. 

That  portion  of  the  bore  of  cannon 
which  was  to  receive  the  powder  was 
lengthened,  and  given  a diameter  greater 
than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  bore. 
The  important  principle  of  “air  spacing” 


24  cm.  (9.4  in.) ; 

353  pounds. 
17.64-ton  gun. 
Krnpp. 


30.5  cm.  (12  in.) ; 
733  pounds. 
3S-ton  gun. 
English. 


35.5  cin.  (14  in.); 
1155  pounds 
51 -ton  gun. 
Krupp. 


40  cm.  (15.7  in.); 
1711  pounds. 
71 -ton  gun. 
Krupp. 


45  cm.  (17.72  in.); 
2005  pounds. 
100-ton  gun. 
English. 


COM  PAR  ATI  VK  DIMENSIONS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  UNITED  STATES  PROJECTILES. 
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was  discovered ; that  is,  but  partially  fill- 
ing1 the  powder  chamber,  thus  leaving1  a 
vacant  space  therein — the  air  space. 


POWDER  FOR  KRUPP’S  HEAVIER  GUNS. 


Sometimes  the  powder  charge  is  intro- 
duced in  two  or  more  separate  parcels, 
but  one  of  which  is  ignited  by  the  act  of 
discharge,  the  subsequent  combustion  of 
the  others  successively  adding  their  im- 
pulse to  the  already  moving  projectile. 
By  thus,  through  these  various  devices, 
starting  the  projectile  with  a moderate 
pressure,  and  following  it  with  persistent 
energy  until  it  leaves  the  bore,  it  is  found 
that  while  the  strain  upon  the  gun  is  at  all 
times  moderate,  velocities  can  be  imparted 
to  the  shot  before  unheard  of.  No  longer 
is  the  charge  for  rifled  guns  confined  to 
one-tenth  the  weight  of  the  shot,  as  was 
the  rule  during  our  war;  one-fourth,  one- 
third,  one-half  that  weight,  and  even  more, 
is  now  employed  with  safety,  and  with 
an  advantage  apparent  at  once  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  following  rough-and- 
ready  rule  for  computing  the  penetration 
of  iron  armor:  A pointed  shot  of  prop- 
er construction  will  perforate  its  diam- 
eter of  iron  for  every  thousand  feet  per 
second  of  its  velocity  at  the  moment  of 
impact;  i.  e.,  2000  feet  a second  velocity 
will  perforate  a thickness  of  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  shot. 

Thus  one  thing  reacted  on  another,  till 
it  has  culminated  in  the  production  of  a 
gun  of  110  tons,  17.7  inches  calibre,  33  feet 
length  of  bore,  burning  550  pounds  of 
powder  behind  a 2110-pound  projectile, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  able  to  perforate 
thirty  and  a half  inches  of  iron  at  1000 
yards. 

Excluding  those  of  the  navy,  of  heavy 
guns,  we  have,  it  is  believed,  but  two  20- 
inch  guns,  both  muzzle-loading  smooth- 
tores  of  cast  iron,  315  15-inch  guns  of  the 
same  description,  and  140  muzzle-loading 
8-inch  rifles  altered  from  10-inch  cast-iron 
Vol.  LXXL-No.  426.-64 
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POWDER  FOR  100-TON  ENGLISH  GUN. 


smooth-bores  by  the  insertion  of  a wrought 
metal  tube.  Two  12-inch  and  one  10- 
inch  rifle  are  under  contract.  Our  other 
guns,  if  considered  as  a defense  against 
modern  iron-clads,  are  beneath  notice. 


POWDER  FOR  UNITED  STATES  8-INCH  RIFLE  AND 
1C-INCH  SMOOTH-BORE  GUN. 


The  15-incli  gun,  when  loaded  with  130 
pounds  of  powder  and  a 450-pound  chilled 
shot,  will,  it  appears,  penetrate  ten  inches 
of  iron  at  1000  yards  distance.  The  8- 
inch  rifle,  with  a 183-pound  chilled  shot 
and  35  pounds  of  hexagonal  powder,  will 
penetrate  eight  inches  of  iron  at  the  same 
distance. 

These  are  our  most  efficient  guns. 

Compare  them  with  those  against  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  contend,  and 
how  pitiable  must  be  the  result.  Krupp’s 
new  model  h igh -power  48-ton  12-inch  rifle, 
35  feet  long,  takes  356  pounds  of  powder 
and  a 1000-pound  projectile,  and  will  pene- 
trate 29.5  inches  of  iron  at  the  muzzle, 
and  21.4  inches  at  3500  yards,  and  gives 
a range  of  six  miles  at  fifteen  degrees 
elevation.  Rifles  of  80  and  100  tons  have 
been  mounted  on  ship-board. 

The  following  table  gives  the  condition 
of  gun  construction  abroad  up  to  June, 
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1884.  All  are  breech-loading  rifles.  In- 
deed, without  entering  upon  the  reasons 
why,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  system 
is  essential  to  obtain  the  enormous  powers 
indicated.  Muzzle-loading  rifles  are  now 
obsolete. 


ual  trial  is  hedged  about  with  difficulties, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted. The  extreme  theoretical  range 
of  the  best  of  them  is  between  ten  and 
eleven  miles.  But  guns  burning  such 
enormous  charges  of  powder  recoil  with 


Comparative  Powers  of  Breech-loadinq  Guns  of  1881-1884. 


Nature  of  Gun. 

Date. 

Weight 

of 

Gun. 

Weight 

Ol 

Charge. 

Weight 
of  Pro- 
jectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Perfora- 

tion of 
Iron  at 
1000  vd. 

Energy  | 
per  Ton 
of  Gun.  1 

French,  84  cm.  (13.38  in.) 

1881 

Tons. 

52 

Lbs. 

362 

LI*. 

926 

Ft.  sec. 
1968 

Inches. 

22.9 

Ft.-tons. 

478 

French,  87  ciu.  (14.56  in.) 

1884 

71 

546 

1180 

1955 

24.5 

440 

Krupp,  40  cm.  (15.75  in.).  German 

1881 

71 

485 

1715 

1703 

23.8 

486 

Krupp,  40  cm.  (15.75  in.).  German 

1884 

119 

615 

1632 

2017 

29.2 

387 

Elswick,  17  in.  English 

1882 

100 

772 

2005 

1832 

28.5 

460 

Elswick,  16.25  in.  English 

1884 

110 

900 

1800 

2020 

30.5 

513 

Roval  Gun  Factories,  13.5  in.  English 

1884 

63 

695 

1250 

2050 

28.6 

569 

Royal  Gun  Factories,  9.2  in.  (wire).  English . . 

1884 

19 

330 

380 

2520 

23.2 

880 

Elswick,  9.2  in.  (wire).  English 

1884 

18 

200 

380 

2200 

20.0 

709 

But  perhaps  the  accompanying  illustra-  tremendous  power.  As  long  as  this  re- 
tion  will  more  vividly  convey  to  the  reader  coil  is  in  an  approximately  horizontal  di- 
the  direction  of  advance  in  gun  construe-  rection,  it  can  be  encountered  and  grad- 
tion  than  does  the  table.  ually  overcome  by  the  use  of  various  well- 


— 

Krupp  f/rr. 

n 

4 

n 


t+O  Cm,,  f iS/fS  in.)RL.  Guru  U9  Tona 
JCrupp  1SSV- 


The  smaller  of  the  two  guns  represents 
Krupp’s  71-ton  gun  of  1881.  The  illus- 
tration at  the  head  of  this  article  shows 
that  gun,  and  if  we  note  therein  the  man 
standing  on  the  carriage,  we  see  at  once 
it  is  by  no  means  an  infant.  The  larger 
gun  is  Krupp’s  1884  “high-power”  gun  of 
the  same  calibre,  drawn  so  as  to  show  the 
relative  size  of  each.  The  projectile  re- 
mains about  the  same,  but  the  increased 
length  permits  an  addition  of  130  pounds 
to  the  powder  charge.  This  is  the  heavi- 
est gun  in  the  world — 119  tons.  Four  are 
being  made  for  Italian  coast  defense. 

When  one  reads  of  guns  capable  of  pene- 
trating 30£  inches  of  iron  at  1000  yards, 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  pos- 
sible range  of  guns  of  such  fearful  power. 
The  determination  of  this  question  by  act- 


known  devices.  But  the  gun  must  be  ele- 
vated to  increase  the  range.  The  shock 
of  the  recoil  is  then  downward  in  a great- 
er or  less  degree,  increasing  with  the  ele- 
vation. This  brings  a strain  upon  the 
gun-carriage,  rapidly  augmenting  in  in- 
tensity as  the  elevation  of  the  gun  and 
the  consequent  range  of  the  projectile  is 
increased.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  car- 
riage and  the  endurance  of  the  platform 
upon  which  it  rests  restrict  the  elevation 
at  which  these  guns  may  be  fired — at  all 
events  on  shipboard;  and  anything  over 
six  miles  from  the  muzzle  of  the  guns  of 
a ship  of  war  may  be  considered  quite  safe 
from  their  fire. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  proper  defense 
of  our  more  important  harbors  requires 
guns  capable  of  penetrating  at  least  twen- 
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ty-four  inches  of  iron  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  Though  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  compound  plates  (those  of 
wrought  iron  upon  which  a steel  face  has 
been  cast)  may  give  still  greater  resistance 
without  increase  in  weight,  still  there  is 
little  probability  that  guns  sufficiently 
powerful  to  effect  the  above  result  will 
not  be  ample  to  cope  with  any  iron-clad 
that  can  be  made  to  cross  the  ocean.  In 
the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
guns  and  floating  armor,  the  guns  now 
seem  destined  to  have  decidedly  the  better 
of  it. 


is  discharged  upward  that  it  may  fall  more 
or  less  vertically  upon  the  object  aimed 
at — has  not  the  accuracy  of  direct  fire, 
particularly  if  the  target  be  in  motion. 
Therefore  the  liability  to  miss  should  be 
made  up  by  an  increased  number  of  ef- 
forts to  hit — that  is,  by  bringing  a large 
number  of  pieces  to  bear.  It  is  believed 
that  no  iron-clad  afloat  would  care  to  re- 
main long  under  the  fire  of  such  a mortar 
battery. 

For  this  service  we  have  practically  no 
provision  whatever.  It  is  believed  we 
have  one  12-inch  and  two  10-inch  rifled 


100-ton  Armstrong::  calibre,  17.75  inches;  shot,  2000  lbs. ; powder, 
776  lbs. ; penetration,  27.4  inches. 


100-ton  Armstrong:,  calibre,  17.75  inches ; shot,  2022  lbs. ; powder,  550 
lbs. ; penetration,  25.9  inches. 


71-ton  Krupp  (40  cm.);  calibre,  15.75  inches;  shot,  1715  lbs. ; powder, 
485  lbs. ; penetration,  25.3  inches. 


81-ton  Woolwich  ; calibre,  16  inches ; shot.  1760  lbs. ; powder,  445  lbs. : 
penetration,  24.7  inches : at  3 1-6  miles  shot  made  crater  in  sand  27 
feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  9 feet  deep. 


51-ton  Krupp  (35  cm.) ; calibre,  14  Inches ; shot,  1146  lbs. ; powder,  298  lbs. ; 
penetration,  21  inches. 


38-ton  Woolwich ; calibre,  12.5  Inches ; shot,  800  lbs. ; powder,  200  lbs. ; penetra- 
tion,  17.8  inches  : at  210  feet  penetrated  20.5  inches  iron  and  15  inches  w’ood. 


18-ton  Krupp  (24  cm.) ; calibre,  9.45  inches : shot,  474  lbs. ; powder,  165  lbs. ; pene- 
tration. 18.4  inches : target  near  muzzle,  penetrated  20  inches  iron,  and  shot 
went  7218  feet  beyond. 


15-inch  United  States  Rodman  smooth-bore ; shot,  450  lbs. ; powder,  130  lbs. ; penetration,  10 
inches. 


8-inch  United  States  converted  rifle ; shot,  180  lbs. ; powder,  35  lbs. ; penetration,  8.5  inches. 

COMPARATIVE  PENETRATIONS  OF  THICK  IRON  PLATES  AT  ONE  THOUSAND  YARDS. 


But  if  twenty-four  inches  of  iron  armor 
is  about  the  practicable  limit  of  load  that 
even  a partially  armored  vessel  can  carry 
on  her  sides,  it  is  quite  clear  she  can  by 
no  means  thus  protect  her  decks  in  addi- 
tion. This  is  the  vulnerable  part  of  the 
modern  iron-clad,  and  a vertical  fire  which 
will  penetrate  four  inches  of  iron  will 
make  things  very  interesting  even  for  the 
best  of  them.  For  this  purpose  numbers 
of  heavy  rifled  mortars  for  each  of  our 
more  important  barbel’s  are  required. 
Vertical  fire — that  in  which  the  projectile 


mortars,  all  experimental  and  under  trial. 
Herein  it  is  true  we  might  be  a little, 
but  clearly  not  much,  worse  off  than  we 
are. 

Again  the  all-important  question  of 
time  rises  to  the  front — that  most  precious 
of  commodities  in  all  hostile  operations. 

These  guns  must  be  provided  for  before, 
and  long  before,  the  emergency  arises  in 
which  they  are  needed.  It  took  sixteen 
months  of  uninterrupted  work,  night  and 
day,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  gigantic 
establishment  at  command,  for  Krupp  to 
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12-INCH  rifled  mortar. 

make  his  first  14-inch  rifle  and  its  car- 
riage. 

In  Italy,  fourteen  and  a half  months 
were  occupied  in  making  the  first  100-ton 
gun,  though  of  cast  iron  hooped  with 
steel,  while  England  required  even  a long- 
er time  to  produce  her  first  80-ton  gun. 

Though  perhaps  this  work  could  now 
be  done  in  a somewhat  shorter  time,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  certain  that  with  un- 
limited money,  and  upon  application  to 
every  establishment  in  the  world  fitted  to 
undertake  the  work,  we  could  not  supply 
the  guns  which  ought  at  this  moment  to 
be  in  position  in  less  than  five  or  six  years. 
How  many  we  could  get  over  here  in  an 
emergency,  a blind  man  can  see.  These 
guns  are  not  made  by  the  gross,  nor  does 
any  manufacturer  have  a dozen  or  two 
samples  lying  round  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
customer  in  urgent  need.  Not  till  a bar- 
gain is  made  is  the  work  begun.  It  might 
be  opportune  to  recall  in  this  connection 
the  recent  success  of  our  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  this  line.  An  order  to  make 
the  steel  tubes  to  form  the  bores  of  two 
12-inch,  one  10-inch,  and  one  8-inch  rifle 
was  accepted  in  June,  1883,  by  one  of  the 
best-known  establishments  in  Europe,  to 
be  delivered  in  five  months.  In  October, 
1884,  the  department  was  obliged  to  threat- 
en to  cancel  the  order  unless  the  articles 
were  delivered  by  the  following  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  months  after  the  order  was 
accepted,  and  over  a year  after  the  appoint- 
ed time  of  delivery. 

Obviously  in  an  emergency  we  should 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  our  stock  on 
hand  and  our  own  resources. 

But  what  are  our  resources  ? The  foun- 
dation of  all  of  these  heavy  rifles  is  a steel 
tube,  by  re-enforcing  which  in  various 
ways  the  gun  is  built  up.  We  have  not 
a single  establishment  in  this  country 
which  is  capable  of  producing  the  tube 
for  anything  larger  than  an  8-inch  rifle. 


Everything,  including  the 
ability  to  produce  gun  steel 
equal,  if  not  superior,  by  act- 
ual test,  to  the  very  best  for- 
eign material,  we  have,  ex- 
cept the  special  tools  and 
appliances  peculiar  to  this 
work.  These  form  a very 
expensive  plant,  and  since 
this  is  useless  except  for  gun 
construction,  of  course  no 
private  establishment  can 
afford  to  provide  it — certain- 
ly not  unless  assured  of  sufficient  work  to 
at  least  make  good  the  outlay. 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  all- 
important  element  of  time.  With  every 
resource  of  the  national  treasury  at  com- 
mand, and  every  effort  concentrated  to 
that  end,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  pre- 
pare an  establishment  to  do  this  work  in 
less  than  three  years. 

Here  also  little  encouragement,  except 
to  be  up  and  doing,  can  be  found. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  pene- 
tration of  modern  guns,  as  compared  with 
those  of  our  war,  which  ten  or  eleven 
inches  of  iron  was  more  than  adequate  to 
resist,  it  is  apparent  that  the  earthen  par- 
apets which  then  served  so  useful  a pur- 
pose are  now  as  a shingle  before  a rifle 
bullet. 

Parapets  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
feet  thick,  if  of  earth,  are  now  necessary. 
The  guns  must  then  be  fired  over  the  par- 
apet, and  be  exposed  to  disability  by  th«s 
enemy's  fire,  at  all  events  while  being 
pointed  and  discharged.  Therefore  the 
iron  turret  system  of  defense  for  the 
larger  and  more  important  guns,  or  some 
equivalent  thereof,  has  been  adopted  by 
all  nations  except  ourselves,  and  is  ur- 
gently recommended  by  our  officers  here. 
Though  there  is  a limit  to  the  load  of  iron 
a vessel  may  float,  the  solid  earth  will 
bear  a mountain.  Turrets  thirty-six  inch- 
es thick  are  proposed,  and  if  some  years 
hence  guns  should  be  produced  capable 
of  penetrating  even  this  enormous  mass 
of  armor,  more  can  be  added  to  the  out- 
side to  meet  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  we  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  as  yet  in  this  direc- 
tion.* 

* It  would  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  hold  our 
Ordnance  Department  in  any  manner  resjjonsible 
for  the  deficiencies  herein  pointed  out.  Not  only 
does  the  maximum  result  possible  with  its  scanty 
resources  seem  to  have  been  attained,  but  it  is  diffi- 
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Again  we  encounter  the  questiou  of 
time,  for  obviously  such  turrets  can  nei- 
ther be  imported  from  abroad,  nor  impro- 
vised in  a day. 

In  short,  examine  it  as  he  will,  the  con- 
scientious student  of  this  question  must, 
however  reluctantly,  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  our  Engineers:  41  If 
the  near  approach  of  war  should  find  our 
coast  in  its  present  condition,  there  would 
be  no  probable  chance  of  resisting  a mod- 
ern naval  attack  made,  as  the  interest  of 
an  enemy  would  dictate,  with  force  and 
celerity.” 

To-day  a million  of  men,  armed  with  a 
profusion  of  every  appliance  of  a modern 
first-class  army,  and  intrenched  about  New 
York  city,  could  not  protect  it  from  cap- 
ture and  destruction  or  contribution  by 
even  a second-rate  European  naval  power. 

It  is  not  a question  of  courage,  enter- 
prise, ingenuity,  or  military  skill.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  cause  and  effect,  a 
question  of  timely  preparation,  a question 
of  dollars  and  cents.  We  all  remember 
the  encounter  of  the  Merrimac  with  the 
Congress  and  Cumberland , and  how  they 
sank,  the  fiag  still  flying  and  their  guns 
still  in  action  as  the  waters  closed  over 
their  blood-stained  decks.  What  man  can 
do  they  did,  though  in  vain.  Their  means 
were  inadequate  to  their  defense,  and  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  operated  against 
them,  despite  their  virtues,  as  inexorably 
as  it  will  sooner  or  later  operate  against 
us  if  we  persist  as  we  have  begun. 

Economy  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  ac- 
tion of  a man  who  in  a burglar-infested 
neighborhood  should  decline  to  spend  the 
money  required  to  provide  his  front  door 

cult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  more  diligent  in 
calling  attention  to  our  present  danger,  and  in  point- 
ing out  the  method  and  soliciting  the  mean9  by 
which  it  might  be  obviated. 


with  a lock  would  be  generally  considered 
a very  striking  example  of  that  virtue. 

With  our  abundant  revenue  we  can  well 
afford  to  spend  ten  millions  a year  for  this 
purpose;  indeed,  the  question  is,  rather, 
Can  we  afford  to  refrain  from  so  doing? 
Six  or  seven  years  of  this  course  (and  less 
time  would  not  serve,  though  we  began 
to-day)  would  go  far  to  make  our  coast 
impregnable,  and  leave  us  in  a condition 
to  face  future  emergencies  with  perfect 
confidence. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
the  noted  bruiser  is  treated  by  all  men 
with  the  most  studied  courtesy,  nor  upon 
the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  that  there  is 
no  so  sure  method  of  preserving  the  peace 
as  to  inspire  your  opponent  with  whole- 
some dread  of  the  result  of  a contest. 

The  time,  too,  is  propitious.  Our  rev- 
enue exceeds  our  needs ; our  industries 
are  depressed ; our  laborers  seeking  em- 
ployment. However  questionable  the  wis- 
dom of  him  who  advocates  that  unneces- 
sary work  be  devised  to  render  aid  to  the 
one  or  employment  to  the  other,  still,  when 
necessary  public  work  involving  large  ex- 
penditure must  be  done,  and  the  pecuniary 
means  are  at  hand,  is  such  not  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  give  it  out  ? 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without 
money,  and  money  can  only  be  had  through 
Congress.  That  every  man’s  business  is 
no  man’s  business  is  perhaps  the  cause  of 
its  apparent  indifference  in  a matter  seem- 
ingly so  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  let  the  cause  be  as  it  may, 
upon  our  national  legislature  rests  the 
responsibility,  and  a fearful  responsibili- 
ty it  is.  It,  and  it  alone,  must  determine 
whether  we  make  timely  preparation  for 
our  future  defense,  or  continue  an  apa- 
thy which  must,  if  persisted  in,  ultimate- 
ly overwhelm  us  in  national  humiliation 
and  disaster. 


TO  NIGHT. 

44  Hesperus  brings  all  things  back 
That  the  daylight  made  us  lack.”— Sappho. 


BEND  low,  O dusky  Night, 
And  give  my  spirit  rest. 
Hold  me  to  your  deep  breast, 
And  put  old  cares  to  flight. 
Give  back  the  lost  delight 
That  once  my  soul  possest, 
When  Love  was  loveliest. 
Bend  low,  O dusky  Night! 


Enfold  me  in  your  arms — 
The  sole  embrace  I crave 
Until  the  embracing  grave. 
Shield  me  from  life’s  alarms. 
I dare  your  subtlest  charms; 
Your  deepest  spell  I brave. 
O,  strong  to  slay  or  save, 
Enfold  me  in  your  arms! 
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AN  ART  STUDY. 


THE  engraving  on  page  941  is  of  Muril- 
lo’s famous  picture  of  Queen  Isabel 
(Elizabeth)  of  Hungary  washing  the  head 
of  a leprous  beggar,  which  belongs  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  is  now  in  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  at  Madrid, 
where  it  has  for  a pendant  the  beautiful 


STUDY  BY  MURILLO  FOR  HIS  PICTURE  OF  ST. 
ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY. 


one  known  as  “The  Roman  Senator/’ 
Both  were  originally  painted  for  the  hos- 
pital of  La  Caridad  in  Seville,  Murillo’s 
home  and  birth-place. 

The  “Queen  Isabel”  is  one  of  Murillo’s 
recognized  chief  masterpieces,  and  was  one 
of  the  pictures  carried  off  by  Napoleon  to 
Paris  among  his  spolia  opima  of  victory, 
restitution  of  which  was  exacted  by  the 
Allies  after  his  overthrow.  It  is  well 
known  through  engravings,  but  is  consid- 
ered to  have  suffered  seriously  from  the 
fell  touch  of  the  destroying  restorer.  In 
the  cosmopolitan  interest  of  art  it  is  per- 
haps a pity  the  canvas  was  not  left  in  Paris. 
Determined,  however,  to  possess  a great 
Murillo  by  unimpeachable  title,  France 
afterward  paid  613,000  francs  (the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  for  a painting),  at  the 
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auction  of  the  Soult  collection,  for  the 
great  “Assumption  of  the  Virgin”  which 
is  now  the  most  superb  treasure  of  the 
Louvre. 

The  small  outline  sketch  on  this  page, 
of  what  is  evidently  the  same  picture  in 
substance,  presents  Murillo’s  original 
( painted)  design  or  composition  for 
the  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  It  be- 
longs to  an  American  gentleman  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  about 
thirty  years  ago  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
then  resided  as  minister  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  was  known  about  it 
beyond  the  circumstance  that  it  had 
come  out  of  the  dispersed  gallery  of 
an  old  Portuguese  nobleman  long  de- 
ceased. As  our  countryman  was  some- 
thing of  a connoisseur,  with  a special 
enthusiasm  for  Murillo,  whom  he  had 
thoroughly  studied  at  Seville,  he 
bought  it  on  the  spot  for  the  price 
asked,  though  it  was  an  unheard-of 
thing  in  Lisbon  to  pay  for  any  art 
work  more  than  half  the  sum  at  first 
demanded.  Recognizing  it  for  what 
it  clearly  was— a Murillo,  and  the  mas- 
ter s first  intention  for  the  great  pic- 
ture at  Madrid — he  had  not  the  con- 
science to  beat  down  by  a counter  of- 
fer, and  would  have  been  glad  to  pay 
(could  he  have  afforded  it)  forty  times 
the  price  ($125)  at  wThich  it  was  thus 
honestly  secured  for  America.  The 
picture  is  an  old  panel,  or  hard  wood, 
of  small  cabinet  size. 

In  the  broad  classification  of  the 
painters  as  colorists  or  designers , 
Murillo  is  generally  ranked  among  the 
former,  as  Raphael  among  the  latter.  But 
though  each  is  transcendent  in  the  class  to 
which  he  is  for  that  reason  assigned  in  the 
French  Delaroche’s  great  picture,  univers- 
ally known  through  engravings,  this  by 
no  means  implies  inferiority  on  his  part  in 
the  other  class  or  school.  If  Murillo's  care- 
fulness and  masterhood  in  design  and  com- 
position needed  defense,  the  comparative 
study  of  these  two  pictures  side  by  side 
would  suffice  to  prove  his  full  understand- 
ing of  the  best  rules  of  composition,  and 
his  skillful  care  in  their  application.  Every 
negligent  defect  in  composition  in  the 
first  design  will  be  found  to  be  by  himself 
corrected  in  the  matured  large  canvas. 

A dozen  instances  of  this  may  be  point- 
ed out,  and  to  do  so  is  the  object  of  our 
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present  article.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  is  equivalent  to  standing  by  the  great 
master  at  his  easel  and  to  listening  to  a 
lecture  on  composition  from  his  own  lips, 
illustrated  by  the  work  of  his  own  pen- 
cil in  the  emendation  of  the  faults  con- 
fessed by  himself  in  a first  design,  and  the 
conversion  of  them  into  new  beauties. 
For  this  reason  the  first  design  should  al- 
ways be  accompanied,  on  the  walls  of  its 
possessor,  by  an  engraving  of  the  matured 
and  perfected  work;  and  the  pleasure  of 
such  an  instructive  study,  to  every  artist 
or  connoisseur  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
art,  adds  a new  element  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  first  intention , which  more 
than  compensates  for  the  faults  attested  by 
the  emendations.  We  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  a first  design  for  a great 
work,  subsequently  perfected  in  the  ma- 
turing of  the  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  master,  which  possesses  this  element 
of  interest  and  value  in  an  equal  degree 
with  this  work  of  Murillo.  The  altera- 
tions are  so  numerous,  so  important,  so  in- 
structive, while  the  reasons  for  them  are 
so  manifest,  that  they  make  of  this  little 
cabinet  picture  a gem  and  curiosity  of  art 
quite  unique,  and  seldom  attainable  by 
even  a Rothschild  or  a Vanderbilt.  It 
ought  to  belong,  not  to  a private  individ- 
ual, but  to  some  national  gallery  (above 
all  others  to  that  of  Spain),  or  to  the  collec- 
tion of  some  art  academy,  where  it  would 
repeat  to  successive  generations  of  students 
its  lessons  in  the  principles  of  composition, 
and  fc-u  the  duty  of  the  painter  to  spare  no 
pains  of  labor  aud  patience  in  amending 
the  faults  of  a first  more  crude  conception. 
In  this  aspect,  as  a unique  historical  cu- 
riosity, and  instructive  lesson  in  art,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  intelligent  artists 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
would  rather  possess  such  a faulty  work 
as  this,  of  so  great  a master,  than  a flawless 
one  before  which  criticism  must  be  dumb. 
Man  often  loves  his  idol  more  for  her  little 
defects  than  for  a cloying  perfection  of  a 
regular  beauty  beyond  all  criticism. 

In  another  point  of  view,  too,  is  the 
possessor  of  such  a picture  to  be  envied. 
Not  only  does  he  own  a curiosity  of  art 
unique  in  the  world,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  royalty  or  millionaire  power,  but  it  is 
one  whose  authentic  genuineness,  as  from 
the  sacred  hand  of  the  master  himself,  is 
beyond  all  possible  reach  of  question  or 
cavil.  It  is  self-evidential;  it  demon- 
strates itself,  as  no  correspondence  of  style, 


manner,  and  touch,  no  corner  signature, 
not  even  any  tradition  or  record  of  long 
possession  (except  in  the  cases  of  a few 
famous  pictures  belonging  to  national  gal- 
leries or  historical  collections  of  great 
noble  families),  can  prove  the  genuine 
originality  of  a square  of  canvas  or  cop- 
per or  wood.  The  skilled  experience  of  a 
true  expert  may  recognize  the  touch  of  a 
painter  as  the  expert  in  writing  the  signa- 
ture at  the  foot  of  an  important  document, 
yet  the  art  of  forgery  has  often  baffled  the 
keenest  expertism,  and  many  a man  has 
been  deceived  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
own  alleged  writing.  Indeed,  commerce 
could  scarcely  be  conducted  on  the  evi- 
dence of  mere  signatures,  were  it  not  for 
the  collateral  proofs  of  honesty  usually 
concomitant  with  the  presentation  of 
written  documents  of  much  value.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  lost  a large  Eng- 
lish estate  through  the  successful  forgery 
to  a will,  in  which  the  signature,  though 
written  six  or  seven  times  at  the  foot  of 
the  several  pages,  was  certainly  a forgery. 
It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the 
high  prices  paid  (chiefly  by  Americans) 
for  the  works  of  the  modern  French  fash- 
ionable painters  have  given  rise  to  a large 
trade  in  Paris  in  copies  or  imitations  of 
their  works,  in  some  cases  the  painter  him- 
self not  having  been  able  to  distinguish 
his  own  work  from  that  of  the  consum- 
mate copyist  or  imitator.  Of  the  many 
pictures  now  existing  in  this  country  pur- 
porting to  be  by  the  great  old  masters,  the 
cases  are  few  in  which  the  owners,  however 
un  willi  ng  to  believe  it,  can  know  for  sure — 
still  less  can  prove — the  real  genuineness 
of  the  “ treasures”  they  are  so  proud  of. 

A skeleton  of  doubt — at  least  unprova- 
bility— always  lurks  in  his  closet,  however 
he  may  keep  it  under  lock  and  key.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  picture  here  in  question, 
no  such  element  of  uncertainty  can  by 
possibility  exist.  Its  very  faults,  when 
compared  with  the  subsequently  matured 
picture,  are  the  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
genuineness,  and  of  its  having  necessarily 
preceded  the  other  picture,  of  which  it  is 
the  first  intention  and  design.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  seated  beggar  in 
the  left  foreground,  who  has  just  taken  off 
a rag  from  a sore  on  his  shin,  and  who  is 
looking  down  at  the  sore.  In  the  first  de- 
sign the  attitude,  as  he  sits  upright,  is  such 
that  he  really  can  not  see  the  sore  he  is 
looking  at;  his  knee  hides  it  from  him, 
or,  at  best,  his  line  of  vision  runs  from 
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ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY  CLEANSING  THE  HEAD  OF  A LEPROUS  BEGGAR. 

After  ft  photograph  by  Ad.  Braun  and  Co.  (Editeurs  photograph  es  officiate*  du  Louvre  et  d*s  M usees  Nationaux),  Paris. 
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tray  is  entirely  changed  by  suppressing 
the  cloak , of  sombre  color,  and  adding  a 
broad  sash  tied  on  one  side  in  front,  with 
a broad  ribbon  of  bright  color,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  general 
effect. 

12.  Though  it  can  not  appear  in  the 
black  and  white  of  engraving,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  in  the  first  intention  the 
seated  old  woman  has  a blue  bodice,  a red 


petticoat,  and  a brown  cloak  thrown  over 
her  lap.  In  the  large  picture  both  bodice 
and  petticoat  are  blue,  and  the  cloak  red. 

Enough  has  thus  been  shown  to  justify 
what  was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  unique 
and  curiously  interesting  picture.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  remain  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  it  will  find  its  way  sooner 
or  later  into  some  appropriate  public  gal- 
lery. 


THE  SINGULAR  CASE  OP  MR.  SAMUEL  SPOOLIN. 


I HAVE  been  much  pressed  to  give  the 
public  some  account  of  the  facts  in 
this  case,  and  I have  at  length  consented, 
though  I think  that  the  proper  person  for 
such  an  undertaking  is  Mr.  Spoolin  him- 
self. It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  try 
to  persuade  him  to  describe  his  experi- 
ences, and  since  he  has  no  objection  to  my 
doing  so,  I shall  endeavor  to  tell  faithful- 
ly all  I know  about  it,  but  I am  so  unused 
to  writing  for  publication  that  I hope  all 
mistakes  will  be  kindly  excused,  or  I am 
sure  I should  never  have  the  courage  to 
begin  at  all. 

The  first  time  I ever  met  Mr.  Spoolin 
(but  it  comes  so  much  more  uatural  to  call 
him  Samuel,  if  I may)  was  at  some  penny 
readings  given  in  the  school-rooms  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  chapel 
which  we  both  attended.  I was  asked  to 
play  the  accompaniment  for  a little  song 
lie  sang,  which  was  sweet,  but  a little  bit 
too  high  for  his  voice.  Afterward  he  re- 
cited a piece  about  a desperate  house-break- 
er brought  to  bay  in  a back  alley,  and  I 
remember  being  much  pleased  by  the  way 
he  made  the  house-breaker,  all  through  the 
recitation,  have  such  particularly  polite 
manners;  but  it  was  very  nice  altogether, 
and  Samuel  made  himself  quite  hot  over 
it.  It  came  on  to  rain  hard  that  night, 
and  Samuel  chanced  to  be  leaving  the 
school-rooms  just  as  aunt  and  I did,  and 
on  finding  that  we  had  come  out  without 
umbrellas,  he  very  attentively  offered  us 
some  of  his,  which  was  a good  large  one, 
and  as  our  roads  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
we  all  walked  home  under  it  together. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, for  we  often  met  at  chapel,  where 
Samuel  joined  the  choir  (I  was  in  the 
choir),  and  we  led  the  singing  out  of  the 
same  hymn-book.  We  found  out  that 
Samuel  boarded  with  a very  respectable 
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woman,  who  only  lets  off  two  of  her  rooms 
as  a great  favor,  and  that  she  spoke  well 
of  him  as  a very  steady  and  respectable 
young  man,  and  so  he  seemed  to  be. 

When,  about  a year  ago  last  spring,  he 
asked  me  to  be  engaged  to  him,  I had  felt 
it  coming  on  for  some  time,  and  had  no 
objection  ; and  as  for  aunt,  she  said  to  me, 
solemnly,  as  soon  as  I told  her,  “Susan 
Chadwick,  I consider  you  a very  fortu- 
nate girl,”  and  I thought  so  myself. 

The  post  which  Samuel  occupied  under 
government  was  not  lucrative  enough  to 
enable  him  to  marry,  and  I was  quite  pre- 
pared for  a long  engagement;  still,  I was 
content,  for  Samuel  came  to  tea  and  to 
spend  the  evening  regularly  twice  a week, 
when  we  would  sometimes  talk,  and  some- 
times play  “Loto,”  or  “The  Royal  Game 
of  Goose,”  to  which  Samuel  was  exceed- 
ingly  partial;  often,  too,  he  would  bring 
his  flute,  and  on  the  whole  I felt  that  I 
could  wait  years  for  him. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  summer  advanced, 
he  took  me  to  the  Fisheries  Exhibition, 
but  we  never  staid  for  the  illuminations  in 
the  evening,  on  account  of  Samuel’s  being 
afraid  of  the  night  air  for  his  throat. 

All  the  time  I never  dreamed  that  our 
happiness  was  likely  to  encounter  a single 
cloud,  for  I noticed  nothing  in  the  least 
peculiar  about  Samuel,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til late  in  the  autumn,  after  we  had  come 
back  from  spending  a week  at  Littlehamp- 
ton,  that  I first  perceived  anything  wrong. 

Never  shall  I forget  that  dreadful  even- 
ing; the  whole  scene  is  imprinted  indeli- 
bly upon  my  memory.  It  was  a Friday, 
and  we  had  asked  a few  old  friends  in  to 
tea  and  a little  music  afterward.  We  had 
Mr.  Drozer,  our  minister,  and  Mrs.  Drozer, 
Mr.  Caddy,  who  is  an  eminent  tea  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  but  such  a dear,  good 
man,  and  Miss  Danks,  who  teaches  the 
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piano,  and  plays  the  organ  in  chapel,  and 
of  course  Samuel. 

All  through  tea-time  it  struck  me  that 
Samuel  seemed  strangely  restless  and  fe- 
verish. He  drank  a large  quantity  of  tea, 
and  would  insist  on  passing  the  things 
round  and  round  long  after  we  had  all 
had  quite  enough,  so  I chose  my  time  aft- 
erward and  asked  him  quietly  if  he  felt 
at  all  unwell. 

He  stared  at  me  in  what  I thought  rath- 
er a vacant  manner,  and  then  said,  yes,  he 
did  feel  rather  uncomfortable;  he  couldn't 
think  why,  unless  it  was  that  he  had  lunch- 
ed that  day  on  porridge  and  a Scotch  scone, 
and  had  then  been  so  imprudent  as  to  take 
a bottle  of  “orange  ale’’  upon  what  he  had 
eaten,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  me  to 
account  for  everything. 

Then  we  sat  down  to  some  music.  Dear 
Mr.  Drozer  sang  second  in  a sacred  trio 
with  Mrs.  Drozer  and  Miss  Danks,  and  I 
played  my  last  piece,  and  then  I asked 
Samuel  to  give  us  something,  for  I knew 
he  had  brought  his  instrument. 

He  always  seemed  to  me  to  blow  more 
into  his  flute  than  ever  quite  came  out  in 
the  form  of  melody,  and  that  evening  he 
played  with  more  energy  and  less  volume 
than  ever.  I was  accompanying  him  as 
usual,  when  all  at  once  he  turned  round 
on  me,  and  said,  in  a hoarse,  rough  voice, 
quite  unlike  his  ordinary  one,  which  is  sil- 
very, “Stop,  can't  you !” 

I stopped  at  once,  and  asked  if  he  wish- 
ed to  repeat  the  slow  movement.  And 
then  Samuel  said — Iiowcan  I word  it  with- 
out participating  in  his  sin? — he  used  a 
wicked  expression,  which  never  before  had 
I heard  fall  from  his  lips,  concerning  the 
slow  movement. 

No  one  heard  it  but  me,  but  I was  so 
startled  that  I cried  out,  “Samuel!”  quite 
loud,  and  everybody  looked  up  and  found 
that  the  music  had  stopped. 

“What  was  our  young  friend  Samuel 
observing?”  asked  Mr.  Drozer,  who  is  slight- 
ly deaf  on  one  side. 

“Your  young  friend  Samuel  was  ob- 
serving,” was  his  shameless  reply,  “that 
he  has  had  enough  tooting  for  one  even- 
ing, and  thinks  it  high  time  to  unscrew 
the  sackbut  and  shut  up  the  shawm,  and 
begin  to  enjoy  ourselves.” 

“And  when,”  said  Mr.  Drozer,  severe- 
ly— “when  you  have  closed  for  us  the  pi- 
ano, if  that  is  the  instrument  you  have  al- 
luded to  as  a ‘shawm’  (a  purely  Biblical 
term,  by-tlie-way,  as  I should  not  need  to 


remind  you),  when  you  have  done  that,  do 
you  propose  any  substitute  for  our  enter- 
tainment ?” 

“•Yes,”  said  Samuel,  in  a dreadful  thick 
voice,  “I  propose  to  drink.” 

“To  drink!”  we  all  exclaimed,  in  hor- 
ror. 4 4 Why,  you  have  only  just  had  tea !” 

“Oh,  that  wash!”  he  said.  “I  want 
something  I can  taste!” 

“I  have  made  tea  for  many  years,”  said 
my  poor  aunt,  who  was  deeply  hurt,  “and 
never  till  now  have  I heard  any  com- 
plaints.” 

“If  I am  any  judge,”  said  good  Mr. 
Caddy,  with  a reproving  glance  at  Sam- 
uel, “ it  was  excellent  tea,  and  I ought  to 
know.” 

“So  it  was!”  said  Samuel,  eagerly — he 
seemed  to  think  he  had  gone  far  enough — 
“excellent  tea,  and  I enjoyed  it,  Susan; 
you  know  I did.  Why,  I drank  three  cups, 
Miss  Badger.” 

Aunt  told  him  sharply  not  to  talk  to 
her . 

Samuel  seemed  to  collapse  at  that  for 
a moment,  but  presently  he  drew  himself 
up  and  said,  very  coldly  and  clearly,  that 
he  was  beginning  to  see  he  had  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  coming  where  he  was. 

“ It  is  a pity,”  said  Mr. Drozer,  “you  did 
not  discover  it  earlier.” 

“I  came  in  without  taking  any  precau- 
tions or  making  inquiries,”  continued  Sam- 
uel, as  if  Mr.  Drozer  was  not  there.  “I 
took  it  for  granted  that  I was  going  to  find 
amusement,  and  that  a young  man  would 
be  at  no  loss  for  means  of  passing  a festive 
evening.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I am  let  in  for — boxed  up  in  a hot  little 
room  with  a few  old  fossils — a set  of  con- 
founded musical  rooks,  by  gad !” 

“Samuel — young  Mr.  Samuel,” said  Mr. 
Drozer,  “this  tone,  from  a professing  mem- 
ber. is  most  unbecoming!” 

“ None  of  your  sermons,  if  you  please,” 
said  Samuel ; “you  get  your  turn  on  Sun- 
days, you  soapy  old  soporific;”  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  call  him  several  other  dreadful 
names — “a  bladder-headed  old  divine”  was 
the  least  offensive  of  them — and  next  he 
turned  upon  us  and  insulted  us  all,  one 
after  the  other,  till  poor  Miss  Danks  ran 
to  the  bell  and  pulled  it  violently,  though 
I don’t  believe  she  had  the  least  notion 
what  for,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  were  struck 
dumb  by  so  awful  a revelation  of  Samu- 
el’s depravity,  and  shrank  gradually  away 
from  him,  till  he  was  left  alone  at  one  end 
of  the  room. 
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“I  thought  I should  paste  you  all  up 
against  the  wall  before  I’d  finished,”  lie 
said,  sneeringly,  and  almost  directly  after- 
ward he  had  the  unparalleled  impudence 
to  “hope  he  had  not  said  anything  he 
ought  not  to  have.” 

“Beware  of  him,”  cried  Mrs.  Drozer, 
who  was  quite  hysterical;  “there  is  guile 
upon  his  front.” 

“You  can’t  expect  every  front  to  be  as 
candid  as  yours,  you  see,”  returned  Sam- 
uel, sharply ; and  Mrs.  Drozer,  whose  curls, 
I must  say,  are  not  at  all  likely  at  her  age, 
did  not  interfere  again. 

“ Samuel  Spoolin,”  cried  aunt,  “ I won- 
der you  can  behave  in  this  brazen  man- 
ner !” 

Instantly  Samuel  seemed  to  make  a hyp- 
ocritical pretense  of  penitence.  “I’m 
sure,”  he  protested,  “ I never  meant  to  be 
brazen,  and  can’t  imagine  how — ” Here 
he  broke  out  again.  “ Is  no  one  going  to 
bring  me  meat  and  drink  ? Do  you  sup- 
pose a poor”  (he  used  a word  next  that  I 
shall  have  to  omit)  “can  last  out  a whole 
evening  on  muffins  and  seed-cake  ? If  I 
don't  get  something  soon,  you  will  all  be 
sorry  for  it.” 

“ If  you  think  you’ll  get  anything  more 
here,”  said  aunt,  now  thoroughly  roused, 
“ you’re  much  mistaken.” 

“ Dear  Miss  Badger, ’’put  in  Miss  Danks, 
who  was  greatly  alarmed  at  Samuel,  and 
afraid  of  what  he  might  say  or  do  next, 
“don’t  you  think — a little  something — just 
to  quiet  him?  There's  that  nice  home- 
made lemonade  he  used  to  be  fond  of  in 
his  better  moments;  try  him  with  that.” 

“Samuel,”  I said,  “will  you  go  away 
quietly  if  I get  you  something  to  eat  and 
drink  first  ?” 

He  gazed  at  me  with  mild  reproach. 
“ Thank  you  very  much,  Susan,”  he  said, 
“but  I have  had  an  excellent  tea.  I 
couldn’t  swallow  another  morsel,  indeed.” 

“Then  what  does  the  man  want  ?”  cried 
aunt,  completely  puzzled. 

“ A grilled  bone  and  brandy  t”  shouted 
Samuel,  so  unexpectedly  that  I jumped. 

“ After  that,”  said  Mr.  Drozer,  “ I can 
remain  no  longer.  I tell  you,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel, that  you  have  forced  your  pastor  to 
withdraw.” 

“Never  make  a statement  like  that 
without  proving  it,”  saicl  Samuel,  and  di- 
rectly afterward  he  had  the  audacity  to 
beg  Mr.  Drozer's  pardon. 

“Ask  it  on  your  knees,  Samuel,  if  you 
are  sincere,”  aunt  said  to  him. 


“Kneel  to  that  doddering  old  owl !”  he 
screamed ; “ not  exactly.  And  when  am 
I to  have  the  bone  and  the  brandy,  eh  ?” 

“When? — never  in  this  house,”  said 
aunt.  44  Samuel,  I took  you  for  a good, 
steady  young  man,  but  you  have  raised 
the  mask  to-night;  my  eyes  are  opened.” 

“You  will  open  all  your  eyes  wider 
still,”  he  retorted,  “if  you  provoke  me 
much  more.” 

“ That's  enough !”  she  cried,  in  a tower- 
ing rage.  “ Leave  this  house  directly,  and 
never  enter  it  again.  Susan,  my  dear,” 
she  added  to  me,  “ you  don’t  wish  him  to 
stay  after  this,  do  you  ?” 

“That  I don’t,”  I said;  for  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  allude  to  me  as  “ a flat- 
footed  piece  of  propriety,”  and  I was  wound- 
ed to  the  quick,  for,  at  any  rate,  my  feet 
are  considerably  smaller  than  Samuel's. 

‘ 4 Go  away  this  minute,  ”*  and  I pushed  him 
out  of  the  room.  He  went  unresistingly; 
he  was  almost  moved  to  tears,  and  in  the 
passage  he  stopped  and  said : 

“Are  you  going  to  turn  me  out-of-doors  ? 
What  have  I done  ? — oh,  what  have  I done 
to  deserve  this  ?” 

44  What  have  you  done,  indeed  ?”  I said 
(I  was  frightfully  angry).  44  What  haven't 
you  done  ? Oh,  Samuel,  Aon?  wicked  you’ve 
been  this  evening!” 

“Havel?”  he  said.  “ I believe  I have ; 
but,  oh,  Susan,  it  all  slipped  out  of  me 
somehow.  I don't  know  how.” 

“I  do,”  I told  him.  “Now  go  home 
as  straight  as  you  can,  and  never  exceed 
like  this  again.  To-morrow  you  will  go 
and  take  the  strongest  pledge  you  can  get 
them  to  administer,  and  keep  it.” 

“But  it  isn't  that,  Susan,”  he  said,  ear- 
nestly; 44  it's— oh,  it’s  coming  on  again!” 
and  without  any  warning  he  broke  out 
into  a series  of  barks  (for  healthy  laugh- 
ter it  was  not)  on  the  very  door-step.  I 
slammed  the  door  upon  him,  and  I heard 
him  yelling  all  down  the  street. 

We  had  a long  consultation  in  the  sit- 
ting-room about  Samuel  that  night;  aunt 
and  Mr. Drozer  advised  me  to  give  him  up 
there  and  then,  but  I stood  out  and  told 
them  plainly  that  I was  sure  Samuel  was 
not  his  true  self  that  evening,  and  if  I 
found  out  it  was  his  first  fall,  and  he  were 
to  come  to  me  and  show  a proper  sense  of 
Iiis  misconduct,  I should  pass  it  over.  I 
said  that  when  two  people  are  really  fond 
of  one  another  I saw  no  sense  in  standing- 
too  much  on  one's  dignity,  and  I was  sure 
most  young  men  were  much  worse  than 
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poor  dear  Samuel.  They  said  I was  blind 
and  obstinate,  and  would  be  sorry  when  it 
w'as  too  late,  and  then  I left  them  and  went 
to  bed. 

I did  not  see  anything  of  Samuel  till 
the  next  day  but  one,  which  was  Sunday, 
and  when  I came  into  the  choir  gallery, 
there  he  was,  just  as  usual ; he  looked  very 
penitent  as  I sat  down,  but  I only  bowed 
to  him  very  distantly,  though  I thought 
it  a good  sign  that  he  had  come  at  all,  and 
I let  him  look  over  me  during  the  first 
anthem. 

But  almost  immediately  I was  horrified 
to  find,  when  the  singing  began,  that  Sam- 
uel was  not  singing  the  proper  words — in 
fact,  those  he  was  singing  sounded  quite 
the  reverse. 

I nudged  him  sharply,  and  he  colored 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  to  the 
text  for  a little  while,  but  very  soon  he 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  So  I allowed  him  to 
have  the  book  to  himself,  and  asked  Miss 
Perkin,  on  my  other  side,  if  she  minded 
my  looking  over  her,  and  when  I glanced 
round  as  we  sat  down,  Samuel's  seat  was 
vacant,  and  I was  almost  glad  of  it. 

I said  nothing  about  it  to  aunt,  but  all 
that  Sunday  I was  tormented  by  a new 
fear:  could  it  be  that  Samuel's  extraordi- 
nary conduct  was  due,  not  to  dissipation, 
but  to  a disorder  of  his  intellect  ? And  if 
this  were  so,  what  a mournful  reflection 
was  this  for  his  affianced  bride ! 

On  the  Monday  evening  I was  alone  in 
the  house,  aunt  having  gone  out  to  one  of 
her  mothers'  meetings,  when  I heard  a ring 
at  the  bell,  and  our  Ann  came  to  say  Mr. 
Samuel  was  at  the  door  asking  to  see  me. 

I was  rather  frightened  just  at  first, 
but  I soon  felt  that,  even  if  Samuel  was 
really  mad,  he  would  be  quite  a mild  kind 
of  maniac,  and  I knew  I could  manage 
him;  so  I said  he  might  come  in. 

He  came  in,  looking  very  sorry  for  him- 
self indeed.  “Now,  Samuel,”  I began  at 
once,  “if  you  are  going  to  misbehave  as 
you  did  last  time,  I shall  go  away.” 

“Susan,”  he  said,  “when  you  have 
heard  what  I have  to  tell,  you  will  not 
blame  but  pity  me.” 

“I  shall  see  about  that  when  you  have 
told  it,”  was  my  answer. 

“My  conduct  on  that  fatal  evening,” 
said  he,  “ must  have  surprised  and  shock- 
ed you  all;  but  there  was  one  who  was 
even  more  shocked  and  surprised,  and  that 
was  I myself.  I am  sure  when  I heard 
myself  insulting  our  beloved  minister, 


as  I am  afraid  I did,  and  being  so  rude 
and  unkind  to  you,  Susan,  I could  have 
cried.” 

“ Then,”  was  my  natural  answer,  “ why 
did  you  go  and  do  it  ?” 

“Ah!”  he  groaned,  “I  did  not  know 
then;  and  now  I have  the  explanation,  I 
am  no  happier.  But  I must  break  it  to 
you  gradually  or  you  will  never  under- 
stand. It  began  while  I was  playing  my 
flute,  didn't  it,  Susan  ?” 

“You  know  (or  ought  to  know)  best 
how  it  began,”  I told  him. 

“ I made  use  of  some  scandalous  expres- 
sions,” he  continued. 

“You  did  indeed,  Samuel,  and  more 
shame  to  you !”  I replied. 

“Yes,  but  wait,”  said  he,  earnestly.  “ Do 
you  remember  the  voice  I said  them  in— 
was  it  like  my  own  ?” 

“ The  voice  was  as  horrid  as  the  words, 
as  far  as  that  goes,”  said  I. 

“And  when  I insulted  Mr.  Drozer,  was 
it  the  same  then  ?” 

“ It  was  quite  as  disagreeable;  but  now 
I come  to  think  of  it — yes,  it  was  differ- 
ent— harder  and  clearer.” 

“ That,”  said  Samuel,  slowly,  “ was  be- 
cause Bimbo  was  speaking  that  time. 
Puddock  began  it.” 

‘ ‘ What  are  you  talking  about,  Samuel  ?” 
I cried. 

“Susan” — he  brought  it  out  in  a sort  of 
burst — “I  am  the  most  miserable  being 
on  earth.  How  it  happened  I don't  know, 
unless  from  that  trick  I have  (of  which 
you  have  told  me  so  often)  of  going  about 
with  my  mouth  wide  open  ; but  as  certain 
as  I sit  here  talking  to  you,  they  have 
taken  possession  of  me.” 

“They!”  I cried  — “who?  What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

“Two  devils,”  he  answered  (with  an 
apology  for  using  such  a word  in  my 
presence) ; “ two  evil  spirits,  Susan.” 

“ Two  evil  fiddlesticks !”  I said,  angrily. 
“Samuel,  I'm  not  going  to  believe  that 
nonsense.  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  say 
you  inadvertently  took  more  than  was 
good  for  you,  and  are  sorry  for  it,  and  I 
may  forgive  you.  But  don't  try  to  im- 
pose upon  me.  I'm  not  a fool,  Samuel.'' 

“Whether  you  believe  me  or  not,  it's 
the  awful  truth,  Susan.  You  would  be 
convinced  at  once  but  for  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  twin  demons 
within  me  are  dormant.  I succeeded  in 
allaying  them  for  the  time  by  procuring 
some  cherry  brandy  at  a confectioner's 
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— for  even  they  could  not  force  me  to  en- 
ter a public  - house.  But  the  slightest 
thing  may  shake  them  up  again,  and  then 
— oh,  my  goodness,  Susan,  you  would  have 
to  believe  me  then!  The  reason  I left 
chapel  so  abruptly  yesterday  was  because 
I felt  that  if  I staid  I should  be  irresisti- 
bly compelled  to  dance.” 

This  from  Samuel,  whom  I had  never 
known  to  stand  up  in  a quadrille  even, 
did  strike  me  as  very  serious. 

“ I kept  my  landlady  and  myself  up  all 
Friday  night,”  he  continued,  “by  my 
barking  and  howling.  I was  afraid  it  was 
hydrophobia  till  I had  nearly  emptied 
the  water  jug.  And  at  last  those  two ” 
(he  shuddered  here)  “spoke  out  and  re- 
vealed their  names,  and  I knew  the  nature 
of  my  disorder.  Why  should  you  doubt 
me  ? Cases  of  demoniacal  possession  have 
been  recorded  even  in  modern  times;  they 
are  said  to  be  quite  common  in  Germany, 
and  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  Susan,  I am 
quite  certain  that  a couple  of  evil  spirits 
have  managed  to  enter  me , and  I don't  see 
any  prospect  of  ever  getting  them  out 
again  1” 

He  was  so  genuinely  distressed  and 
grieved  that  I was  decidedly  impressed,  es- 
pecially as  I had  never  found  Samuel  out 
in  an  untruth.  “Have  you  tried  any- 
thing ?”  I asked. 

“I  went  to  the  chemist’s,  but  he  only 
mixed  me  a cooling  draught;  I told  him 
that  would  never  do  any  good.  Then  I 
got  my  landlady  to  make  me  a stiff  tum- 
bler of  mustard  and  warm  water — ” 

“ And  did  that  have  any  effect  upon  the 
— the  persons  ?”  I asked. 

„ He  shook  his  head  sadly.  “It  only 
seemed  to  stimulate  them,  Susan,”  was 
his  reply. 

“Why  don’t  you  consult  a doctor?”  I 
suggested. 

“ I have,”  he  said.  “I  went  on  my  way 
home  from  the  office;  but  the  demons  are 
so  artful,  they  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
even  his  stethoscope  detected  nothing,  so 
he  simply  laughed  at  me  and  advised  me 
4 to  seek  distraction’ — as  if  I wasn’t  dis- 
tracted enough  already !” 

When  Samuel  left  me  that  evening  I 
was  almost  convinced  that  I had  been  mis- 
judging him  cruelly,  and  that  his  strange 
symptoms  were  really  due,  as  he  assured 
me,  to  a supernatural  cause,  but,  as  will 
be  easily  understood,  there  was  little  con- 
solation in  this. 

Aud  the  next  day  Samuel  came  to  me 
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while  the  demons  were  rampant,  and  my 
last  unworthy  doubts  vanished  when  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  for 
myself. 

I almost  hesitate  to  describe  what  I 
learned  in  the  course  of  that  interview,  so 
great  is  my  fear  that  no  one  will  believe 
my  statements,  but  I have  undertaken  to 
give  this  account,  and  I suppose  I must. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  two  demons  had 
undoubtedly  effected  an  entrance  into  my 
poor  Samuel:  “ Puddock”  was  the  name 
of  the  one  who  used  the  worse  language, 
and  insisted  upon  Samuel’s  taking  stimu- 
lants; and  the  sneering  one  called  himself 
“Bimbo”  (though  very  likely  it  wTas  not 
his  real  name),  and  he  was  extremely  par- 
ticular about  what  Samuel  ate.  Bimbo 
asserted  that  in  a former  life  he  had  been 
a noted  wit  and  diner  out,  but  we  could 
not  discover  whether  Puddock  had  been 
in  any  business,  though  from  expressions 
he  let  fall,  we  rather  thought  he  might 
have  been  a boot-maker.  They  were  con- 
stantly struggling,  roughly  but  amica- 
bly, for  the  top  place  in  Samuel,  and  when 
Puddock  got  uppermost,  the  most  shock- 
ing profanity  streamed  from  Samuel's  un- 
willing lips,  while  as  often  as  Bimbo  ob- 
tained precedence,  poor  Samuel  made  re- 
marks which  I hear  were  considered  brill- 
iant and  witty,  though  I could  see  no- 
thing in  them  myself  but  ill-nature  and 
rudeness. 

I was  terribly  alarmed  when  I realized 
the  sad  state  he  was  in,  and  I told  him 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to 
get  himself  exorcised  without  delay. 

“Is  that  painful  ?”  asked  Samuel. 

“I  don't  think  so,”  I said;  “it's  done 
with  a clergyman : we  will  get  Mr.  Drozer 
to  perform  it  for  you.” 

“But  think  of  the  talk  there  will  be!” 
objected  Samuel,  who,  I could  see,  shrank 
from  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  being 
publicly  exorcised;  but  I said  it  could  be 
done  very  quietly,  and  it  was  the  only 
course;  so  at  length  he  gave  way. 

Mr.  Drozer,  however,  refused  to  inter- 
fere, declaring  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a fearful  affliction  had 
befallen  Samuel  at  all,  and  that  he  could 
not  take  part  in  what  he  considered  would 
be  an  impious  travesty;  but  I have  al- 
ways believed  that  the  real  reason  wTas 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go  near  Samuel. 

At  last  we  found  some  one  who  consent- 
ed to  do  what  was  wanted — an  old  scholar 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  ministry, and 
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liad  discovered  an  ancient  formula  which 
he  believed  would  meet  the  case. 

He  was  shut  up  alone  with  Samuel  for 
two  hours  in  our  back  parlor ; when  he 
went  in?  his  hair  was  iron-gray,  and  when 
he  came  out,  it  was  snowy  white;  but  he 
produced  no  impression  whatever  upon 
the  demons,  except  making  them  a little 
livelier. 

After  that  things  went  worse  and  worse. 
It  appeared  that  the  wicked  spirits  were 
annoyed  at  having  entered  such  a good 
young  man  as  Samuel,  and  so  they  set 


themselves  to  force  him  to  gratify  their  in- 
clinations, and  it  makes  me  shudder  now 
to  think  of  the  horrors  my  unfortunate 
Samuel  must  have  endured. 

They  always  threatened  to  break  out 
with  him  in  office  hours,  and  to  avoid  this 
(which  would  have  been  his  ruin)  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  a great  deal ; to  keep 
them  in  a good  humor  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  simple  bun  and  milk  lunch- 
eons, and  take  his  demons  to  expensive 
restaurants;  and  as  they  constantly  com- 
plained of  feeling  dull,  he  had  to  go  out 
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to  concerts,  and  even  (I  blush  to  say  it) 
to  the  play,  for  their  diversion. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  steady 
and  regular,  he  must  have  contracted  bad 
habits  from  these  new  courses,  and  as  it 
was,  the  alteration  could  not  have  been  al- 
together good  for  him. 

At  the  office,  however, the  only  outward 
change  was  caused  by  Bimbo,  who  kept 
forcing  him  to  utter  witticisms  till  he 
gained  quite  a reputation  for  them,  and 
nothing  showed  me  more  clearly  than 
this  the  fearful  transformation  that  had 
been  wrought  in  Samuel,  one  of  whose 
chief  charms  had  been  that  he  had  never, 
like  so  many  young  men,  tried  to  be  funny 
or  amusing.  The  chief  of  his  department 
got  in  time  to  hear  of  Samuel’s  new  pow- 
ers, and  must  have  spoken  about  him  to 
his  sister,  a Mrs.  Lyon  Damer,  who  was  a 
rich  widow  with  a fondness  for  collecting 
brilliant  worldlings  about  her,  for  she  sent 
Samuel  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

I wanted  him  to  refuse,  for  I could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  my  lover  disgracing  him- 
self at  a fashionable  table ; but  the  demons 
both  insisted  upon  his  going— Puddock, be- 
cause he  thought  the  wine  would  be  good, 
and  Bimbo,  to  gratify  his  taste  for  costly 
viands  and  intellectual  society;  so  in  the 
end  Samuel  had  to  accept. 

It  was  strange,  but  badly  as  the  spirits 
had  made  Samuel  behave  with  us , at  Mrs. 
Damer’s  they  were  propriety  itself— ex- 
cept that,  as  Samuel  confessed  to  me  after- 
ward, he  kept  the  whole  table  in  roars  of 
laughter  by  the  things  Bimbo  uttered 
through  him ; but  Mrs.  Lyon  Damer  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him,  nevertheless,  and  oft- 
en invited  him  again ; what  she  was  par- 
ticularly charmed  by,  she  used  to  say,  was 
the  contrast  between  Samuel’s  appearance 
and  his  manner— it  was  so  “deliciously 
piquant.” 

It  was  getting  too  piquant  for  me. 
Whenever  we  were  together  (which  was 
not  often  now)  I had  to  endure  the  most 
abominable  language  from  that  horrid 
Puddock,  while  Bimbo  turned  everything 
I said  and  did  into  ridicule.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Samuel  to  assure  me  of  his 
unaltered  devotion  in  the  pauses,  but  I was 
being  worn  out  by  the  worry  of  it. 

As  I said  to  aunt,  who  now  knew  all, 
what  security  or  repose  could  I feel  so  long 
as  I and  Samuel  made  up  a perpetual  quar- 
tette ? I really  did  not  see  that,  as  a right- 
minded  and  self-respecting  girl,  I could  be 
expected  to  put  up  with  it;  and  aunt  fully 
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agreed  with  me,  though  we  were  both 
truly  sorry  for  poor  dear  Samuel. 

So  the  next  time  we  met  I spoke  out 
plainly,  taking  an  opportunity  when  his 
tormentors  were  lulled  for  a season. 
“These  nasty  demons  are  drifting  you 
apart  from  me,”  I told  him,  “and  you 
don’t  even  make  an  effort  to  struggle 
against  them;  you  give  way  to  them  in  ev- 
erything; you  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  they 
are,  and  I tell  you, once  for  all,  that  I have 
had  enough  of  it.  I see  no  chance  of 
things  improving, from  the  way  you  go  on 
now,  with  your  balls  and  parties.  And 
you  must  be  spending  all  the  money  you 
saved  up,  too.” 

“Do  you  think  I enjoy  myself?”  he 
said, bitterly.  “Ah,  Susan,  I had  more  real 
enjoyment  over  those  quiet  games  of 
goose  than  in  all  the  glitter  and  gayety 
Puddock  and  Bimbo  plunge  me  into.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you,”  I said.  “If  you 
didn't  like  glittering,  you  wouldn't  go  and 
glitter  as  you  do.  And  I'm  tired  of  it, 
Samuel;  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  it.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  our  engagement  ?*’  he 
asked. 

“Yes,”  I said;  “at  all  events,  till  you 
are  yourself  again.” 

“Understand  this,  Susan,”  he  told  me: 
“If  you  abandon  me  now,  you  lose  me 
forever.” 

“ Samuel,”  I cried,  aghast,  “those  hor- 
rid things  are  not  killing  you,  are  they  ?” 

4 1 No,”  he  re  pi  ied , conscientiously ; “ they 
don't  seem  to  affect  my  health ; but  Bimbo 
is  making  me  more  and  more  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Damer,  and  I can  see  I am  producing 
a decided  impression  upon  her;  I pay— or 
rather  Bimbo  pays — her  such  outrageous 
compliments,  and  Puddock  is  cunning 
enough  to  leave  it  all  to  him,  for  of  course 
they  would  both  like  me  to  marry  a rich 
widow.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter ?”  I said.  “But  perhaps  you  care  about 
this  Mrs.  Damer  ?” 

“I  can’t  bear  her:  she  frightens  me 
horribly,  Susan,”  he  answered ; “but  now 
that  your  saving  influence  is  about  to  be 
removed,  I may  hear  myself  propose  to 
her  any  day.” 

This  made  me  reflect.  After  all,  was  it 
not  my  duty  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
save  poor  Samuel  from  being  sacrificed  to 
a rich  and  handsome  widow  ? I thought 
that  it  certainly  was,  and  just  then  a new 
plan  occurred  to  me,  from  which  I hoped 
much. 
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“ If  I give  you  one  more  chance,  Sam- 
uel,” I said,  “ will  you  faithfully  do  what 
I tell  you  ?” 

He  said  he  would. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  even- 
ing ?”  I asked. 

“Mrs.  Darner  is  getting  up  some  cha- 
rades,” he  said,  awkwardly.  “Bimbo  is 
very  quick  at  charades.” 

44  You  must  come  and  have  tea  with  me 
instead,  and  spend  a quiet  evening,”  I 
said. 

44  Bimbo  will  never  stand  that,”  he  ob- 
jected, dubiously. 

44  Then  Bimbo  can  stay  away — he  is  not 
wanted.  Come,  Samuel,  this  is  your  last 
chance.” 

44 1 will  come,  Susan,  if  I am  allowed,” 
he  said;  and  though  I am  afraid  it  cost 
him  a terrible  struggle,  he  did  get  to  me  at 
last  that  evening. 

As  he  came  in  he  glanced  with  surprise 
at  the  table.  44  What  have  you  got  out  all 
those  books  for,  and  that  cup  ?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“It  is  part  of  my  treatment,”  I told 
him.  “Up  to  this  time,  Samuel,  you  have 
tried  humoringyour  demons  in  everything, 
and  it  hasn’t  answered.  I want  you  to 
show  them  that  you  mean  to  be  the  master 
of  your  own  interior.  Instead  of  laying 
yourself  out  to  please  the  two  persons 
within  you,  your  course  should  be  to 
make  yourself  as  unattractive  an  abode 
for  them  as  ever  you  can.  I don't  think 
Bimbo  would  be  likely  to  relish  useful  in- 
formation— do  you  ? Well,  I am  going  to 
read  aloud  to  you  out  of  Maunder' s Trea- 
sury of  Knowledge,  and  some  of  the  trav- 
els from  Pinkerton's  Voyages , which  Un- 
cle Benjamin  willed  to  me:  you  like  hav- 
ing  your  mind  improved,  and  if  Bimbo 
doesn’t,  that  is  his  fault,  not  ours,  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  him!  As  for  Pud- 
dock,  if  he  makes  himself  unpleasant,  you 
must  take  a sip  of  what  is  in  that  cup — it 
is  only  senna  tea.  I know  you  don’t  mind 
the  taste  of  it,  but  I am  sure  he  will.” 

“Susan,”  cried  Samuel,  gratefully,  44 1 
do  believe  you  will  drive  them  out  of  me, 
after  all.” 

And  at  that  time  I felt  confident  of  do- 
ing so;  we  had  a turbulent  time  of  it,  for 
Bimbo  was  considerably  vexed  at  having 
to  give  up  the  charades  and  spend  the 
evening  with  me  and  Maunder,  and  sever- 
al times  he  broke  out  into  scathing  abuse; 
but  it  was  much  worse  when  Puddock 
came  uppermost  (for  he  was  far  the  coarser 


of  the  two),  though  whenever  dear  Sam- 
uel could  get  a word  in  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  apologized  for  the  pair  of  them. 

I tried  not  to  mind,  and  kept  on  reading 
steadily,  until  at  last  Bimbo  saw  that  it 
was  no  use,  and  took  to  sulking,  leaving 
the  interrupting  to  be  done  by  Puddock. 
We  kept  him  in  order  with  the  senna, 
which  proved  more  effectual  than  we 
could  have  hoped,  because  it  was  equally 
unpalatable  to  both  demons,  and  as  Bim- 
bo chose  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  it  upon 
his  companion,  a violent  quarrel  sprang 
up  between  them,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  romped  with  Samuel  about  the  room, 
and  broke  some  of  aunt’s  best  china. 

I am  obliged  to  confess  that  my  treat- 
ment did  not  seem  to  loosen  them  to  any 
extent,  but  still — thanks  to  the  senna— the 
seeds  were  sown  that  evening  of  a dissen- 
sion which  kept  them  from  ever  combin- 
ing to  annoy  Samuel  in  future.  When- 
ever the  one  attempted  to  disgrace  him  by 
an  outburst,  he  was  instantly  suppressed  or 
thwarted  (out  of  pure  spite)  by  the  other; 
and  though,  of  course,  Samuel’s  internal 
sufferings  were  rendered  even  more  se- 
vere by  this  state  of  things,  it  did  enable 
him  to  remain  at  his  duties  in  the  office 
without  causing  a public  scandal,  which 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

In  other  respects  we  did  not  seem  to  be 
advancing  at  all.  Samuel  took  my  advice, 
and  insisted  on  going  to  lectures  and  chap- 
els as  before,  and  lived  chiefly  on  water 
gruel  and  bread  and  butter;  but  still  he 
could  not  starve  either  of  his  demons  out. 

He  told  me  that,  as  far  as  he  could  as- 
certain their  sentiments,  they  had  sepa- 
rately come  to  the  conclusion  that  al- 
though he  was  not  all  they  could  desire 
as  a residence,  he  was  clean  and  comforta- 
ble and  well  kept;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  nasty  selfish  things  thought  they 
might  do  worse  than  stay  where  they 
were. 

But  tliis'calmer  period  did  not  last  long. 
There  was  a grand  fancy  bazar  being  got 
up,  in  which  Mrs.  Darner  was  to  take  a 
stall,  and  both  the  evil  spirits  insisted  upon 
Samuel's  going  to  it.  I knew  something 
would  happen  if  he  did,  and  tried  all  I 
could  to  prevent  him,  but  Samuel  said 
both  the  demons  had  made  such  a point 
of  it  that  he  did  not  dare  to  irritate  them 
by  staying  away,  and  so  he  went. 

That  evening  about  nine  o’clock  I heard 
Samuel's  ring,  and  ran  to  let  him  in  my- 
self. I saw  at  once  that  something  had 
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happened,  he  looked  so  frightfully  flabby 
and  limp.  “What  did  I tell  you?”  I 
cried.  “I  knew  harm  would  come  of  it; 
but  you  would  go.  Tell  me  the  worst.” 

“Do  not  blame  me,  dearest,”  he  said. 
“ I hardly  know  how  to  tell  you ; but  it  is 
good  news.”  And  then  he  sat  down  oppo- 
site me  and  told  me  all.  At  the  bazar  he 
had  been  for  a time — quite  against  his  own 
inclinations — the  life  and  soul  of  the  place; 
he  had  put  into  raffle  after  raffle,  and  won 
everything,  from  a patent  lawn  tennis 
marker  to  a dressed  doll.  But  this  good 
fortune  had  only  filled  him  with  terror, 
for  he  knew  there  was  a diabolical  agency 
in  it. 

Then  Puddock  had  risen  and  driven 
him  to  the  refreshment  stall,  where  he  ate 
half-crown  ices  and  drank  champagne 
at  five  shillings  a tumbler  till  he  felt  ill, 
and  after  that  somebody  persuaded  him 
to  go  and  be  electrified  for  twopence  at  a 
galvanic  battery  in  a side  tent. 

“ Puddock  and  Bimbo  both  tried  to  dis- 
suade me,”  said  Samuel,  “but  I remem- 
bered your  counsels,  Susan,  and  I insisted. 
Oh,  the  agony  I went  through  as  the  elec- 
tric current  pervaded  me,  and  how  those 
two  cursed ! I assure  you  there  was  not 
a lady  to  be  seen  anywhere  after  the  first 
five  minutes.  But  I couldn’t  let  go,  and 
there  I was,  rolling  about,  screeching  and 
barking — it  really  was  awful,  Susan,  and 
I was  so  ashamed ! And  then  all  at  once 
out  came  Puddock! — he  had  come  up  top 
for  the  refreshments,  you  see,  and  the  bat- 
tery must  have  taken  him  unawares.  I 
felt  the  relief  instantly;  it  was  a precious 
moment—” 

“And  you  got  Bimbo  out  next?”  I cried. 
“ Oh,  how  glad  I am  1” 

Samuel  seemed  disconcerted.  “No,  I 
didn’t  get  him  out,”  he  said;  “ he  is  hold- 
ing on  still.” 

“ But  why  didn’t  you  keep  on  ?”  I said, 
feeling  vexed  that  Samuel  should  have 
missed  such  a chance  of  dislodging  the 
two  together. 

“I  could  not  stand  the  torture  any  long- 
er,” he  said.  “I  had  to  let  go.  And  I 
would  not  go  through  it  again  for  any 
earthly  consideration.  I should  die  on  the 
battery.” 

And  though  I tried  hard,  I could  not 
get  Samuel  to  go  and  be  electrified  again ; 
he  seemed  panic-stricken  by  the  very  idea, 
and  even  the  certainty  of  ejecting  the  re- 
maining intruder  failed  to  overcome  his 
unwillingness. 


Still  I felt  more  hopeful — for  a time; 
there  was  only  one  demon  left,  and  he  was 
probably  discouraged,  and  we  were  two  to 
one.  Surely  we  should  prevail  in  the  end. 

So  I kept  on,  and  now  when  Samuel 
came  to  me  in  the  evenings,  instead  of 
Maunder  or  travels,  I chose  the  Fairchild 
Family  to  read  aloud  from ; it  is  a pretty 
and  moral  tale,  and  I did  hope  that  parts 
of  it  would  come  home  to  the  demon  and 
soften  him. 

But  I could  not  discover  that  this  was 
the  case,  for  Bimbo,  though  he  made  his 
horrid  scoffing  remarks  from  time  to  time, 
seemed  to  follow  the  story,  and  I could 
almost  fancy  that  he  was  amused  by  it. 

This  disheartened  us  both,  and  particu- 
larly Samuel,  who  lost  confidence  altogeth- 
er, and  said  he  was  certain  his  case  was  a 
chronic  one.  One  evening  he  came  in 
looking  very  low  indeed,  and  told  me  that 
Bimbo  had  been  disturbing  him  all  day, 
and  he  fully  expected  to  be  torn  asunder  if 
I persisted  in  reading  aloud  much  longer. 

Under  the  circumstances  I really  did 
not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  on 
with  the  treatment,  for  that  evening  at  all 
events,  and  so  I proposed  that  we  should 
talk  instead.  But  at  this  Bimbo  protested 
violently,  declaring  that  he  could  stand 
anything  but  my  conversation,  and  that 
if  he  had  any  more  of  that,  he  should  feel 
compelled  to  rip  Samuel  up. 

This  horrible  threat  frightened  me  so 
much  that  I was  tempted,  just  for  that 
once,  to  propitiate  the  fiend.  It  happened 
that,  somehow  or  other,  a little  book  con- 
taining a collection  of  humorous  sayings 
and  comic  anecdotes  had  got  into  the 
house,  and  I had  seen  it  lying  about,  and 
thought  of  it  at  this  crisis  as  a possible 
means  of  quieting  the  unruly  spirit. 

I had  grave  doubts  whether  I was  not 
acting  wrongly  in  thus  bowing  before 
Rimmon,  but  nevertheless  I got  the  book 
and  began  to  read  out  of  it. 

I could  not  have  read  more  than  a doz- 
en pages  or  so  before  Samuel  suddenly 
commenced  flinging  somersaults  round  the 
room,  and  uttering  between  every  revolu- 
tion the  most  heart-rending  howls.  They 
brought  aunt  in  from  the  next  room,  where 
she  was  knitting,  as  usual,  but  I told  her 
that  Bimbo  seemed  a little  fractious  that 
evening,  and  read  on,  thinking  that  I 
should  be  certain  to  calm  the  demon  in 
time  if  I only  persevered. 

But  seeing  that  Samuel  continued  to 
bound  until  he  must  have  been  bruised  all 
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over,  I began  to  think  I ought  to  stop,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  so  too. 

“No,” gasped  Samuel.  44 Keep  on.  It's 
fetching  him  out , Susan;  I’m  sure  of  it. 
I can  feel  him  coming.” 

I just  had  time  to  read  one  more  anec- 
dote, about  a person  called  Sheridan,  when 
I looked  up,  and  there  was  my  beloved 
Samuel  lying  twisted  up  in  a kind  of  lov- 
ers’ knot  under  my  sewing-machine,  with 
a solemn  smile  of  unspeakable  relief  on 
his  poor  pale  face. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  fiend 
had  suddenly  departed  from  him — he  was 
untenanted  at  last. 

I pass  over  our  deep  thankfulness  at  this 
unexpected  release,  and  Samuel’s  fervent 


vows  that  he  would  never  again  afford 
such  an  opening  to  any  evil  spirits.  Those 
readers  who  have  ever  passed  through  sim- 
ilar experiences  (and  I hope  they  are  few) 
will  understand  what  we  felt:  it  would  be 
vain  to  try  to  describe  it  for  others. 

Mrs.  Darner  asked  Samuel  to  dinner 
soon  after  his  happy  recovery,  and  I al- 
lowed him  to  go,  but,  singularly  enough, 
she  has  never  been  at  home  when  he  has 
called  since,  and  altogether  it  does  seem 
as  if  Samuel  was  not  nearly  so  sought  aft- 
er now  as  he  used  to  be.  But  there  is  one 
person  at  least  in  the  world  who  prefers 
him  in  his  natural  state,  and  that  is  his 
wife,  for  I am  happy  to  say  that  I possess 
Samuel  all  to  myself  now. 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LORD  HOUGHTON. 


I FIRST  met  Lord  Houghton  on  board 
the  French  frigate  Magenta  at  Biar- 
ritz, where  the  imperial  court  was  spend- 
ing the  month  of  September  in  18G6.  The 
Emperor,  who,  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
some  political  and  some  domestic,  was 
anxious  to  make  this  watering-place  fash- 
ionable, had  directed  some  of  his  most  for- 
midable vessels  of  war,  including  the  Ma- 
genta, the  Flandre,  and  the  Magnanime , 
to  rendezvous  at  this  point,  which  at  an 
enormous  expense  he  was  then  trying  to 
make  a shelter  for  his  Atlantic  squadron. 
The  26tli  day  of  the  month  was  selected 
for  their  Majesties  to  go  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Magenta , and  invitations  to  accom- 
pany them  were  extended  to  a number  of 
the  visitors  and  to  all  the  legations  then 
represented  at  Biarritz,  including,  besides 
the  American,  Dolz,  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor to  the  French  court,  Chateau  Renard, 
a French  diplomatist,  Mercier,  at  that  time 
the  French  ambassador  to  Madrid,  two 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  Spanish  embas- 
sy in  Paris,  and  Baron  Werther,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  Madrid.  Among  the 
unofficial  guests  on  this  occasion  was  Lord 
Houghton.  The  Emperor  turned  the  op- 
portunity to  political  account  by  dispens- 
ing several  decorations  among  the  more 
meritorious  officers  and  crews  of  the  fleet. 
On  our  return  to  the  wharf,  Lord  Hough- 
ton and  I walked  together  to  our  lodg- 
ings. Our  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  affairs  in  America.  The  rupture  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  leading  Re- 
publicans had  already  assumed  serious 


proportions,  and  talk  of  his  impeachment 
was  already  rife  in  the  press.  I remem- 
ber Lord  Houghton's  remark  that  he 
thought  Johnson’s  position  was  substan- 
tially right,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted,  he 
thought,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
maintain  it  with  more  dignity.  I was 
favorably  impressed  by  the  general  sobrie- 
ty and  catholicity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  range  and  fullness  of  his  information 
about  European  and  American  affairs. 
This  impressed  me  the  more  at  the  time 
as  I had  till  then  known  of  him  only  as 
a poet. 

A few  days  later  we  arranged  to  make 
an  excursion  into  Spain  to  visit  the  birth- 
place and  tomb  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  As- 
petia.  We  left  Biarritz  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  2d  of  October,  for  Saint  Sebastian, 
where  we  slept,  and  where  I recollect  that 
we  were  compelled  to  occupy  the  same 
chamber.  He  had  been  thrown  with 
Prosper  Meriinee,  who  was  residing  with 
the  imperial  household  at  the  Villa  Eu- 
genie, at  Biarritz,  and  commenting  upon 
life  at  the  villa,  he  said  Merimee  had  told 
him  that  there  were  no  books  there,  nor 
any  one  who  would  have  ever  read  a book 
if  there  had  been.  The  Emperor  had  been 
taken  very  ill  the  night  after  his  visit  to 
the  Magenta , and  as  many  as  three  hot 
baths  a day  had  been  prescribed  for  him. 
This  desperate  treatment  Lord  Houghton 
told  me  had  been  accompanied  by  equally 
heroic  political  measures.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a fatal  termination  of  his  illness,  a 
commission  had  been  made  out  and  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  Fleury,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  court,  appointing  him 
Minister  of  War,  so  that  in  case  of  the 
Emperor's  death  Fleury  could  have  the 
control  of  the  army  before  the  event 
would  be  permitted  to  transpire  in  Paris, 
and  the  Empress  was  to  be  proclaimed  Re- 
gent simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  her  widowhood.  As  a curious 
confirmation  of  this  story,  not  a single 
member  of  the  cabinet  was  at  Biarritz. 
Even  Fould,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
not  sent  for,  though  he  was  at  his  country 
place  at  Tarbes,  a comparatively  short  ride 
from  Biarritz.  How  fortunate  for  the 
Emperor  had  this  proved  to  be  his  last 
illness ! 

The  following  morning,  after  a cup  of 
chocolate  and  a bit  of  brown-bread,  we  took 
the  train  at  eight  o’clock  for  Zumaragua, 
where  we  arrived  about  eleven.  Our  road 
lay  through  a hilly  and  extremely  pic- 
turesque, and  for  the  most  part  highly 
cultivated  country.  At  Zumaragua,  which 

Sis  a place  of  only  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, we  proceeded  to  arrange  for  a 
carriage  to  take  us  on  to  Aspetia  while  our 
breakfast  was  preparing.  We  got  the  best 
conveyance  we  could  find,  which  was  a 
sorry  affair,  and  then  took  our  breakfast, 
which  was  very  good. 

We  were  about  an  hour  and  a half  on 
the  road  to  Aspetia,  through  a country 
somewhat  more  wild  and  hilly  than  that 
through  which  we  had  passed  during  the 
morning,  but  substantially  the  same  in 
culture  and  general  appearance,  reaching 
the  convent  about  half  past  one.  I say 
convent,  for  such  we  now  found  it  to  be. 
The  house  in  which  Loyola  was  born  is 
there  substantially  as  he  left  it.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  inclosed  by  a superb  edifice  or  san- 
tuariOy  and  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  a Jes- 
uit college.  The  designs  were  furnished 
by  Carlo  Fontana,  and  the  money  by 
Marianne  of  Austria. 

A man  was  selling  skins  of  some  kind 
to  one  of  the  friars  as  we  entered,  and  a 
number  of  poor  people  were  coming  out 
with  supplies  of  one  sort  and  another 
furnished  from  within.  We  were  put  in 
relation  with  a friar  some  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  spoke  French  fairly  wTell  for  a 
Spaniard,  and  who  offered  to  be  our  cice- 
rone. He  first  called  our  attention  to  the 
walls  of  the  house,  still  standing,  in  which 
Loyola  was  born,  and  then  took  us  into 
the  santuario , or  temple. 


It  is  a singularly  pleasing  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  every  way  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  the  designer,  especially  the  cupola 
sustained  by  pillars.  Jaspers  taken  from 
the  contiguous  hills,  marbles,  and  mosaics 
abounded  ^wherever  they  could  add  to  the 
general  effect.  But  of  all  the  ornaments 
of  this  superb  structure  a silver  statue 
of  our  Saviour,  about  three-quarter  size, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  standing  upon  the 
altar,  was  the  object  to  us  of  the  greatest 
interest,  for  its  adventures  were  an  epitome 
of  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Jesuit 
society.  With  every  one  of  the  three  or 
four  revolutions  to  which  it  had  suc- 
cumbed, this  statue  had  been  dethroned 
and  made  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  for  it 
was  of  solid  silver,  and  of  great  pecuniary 
value.  Strangely  enough, however, it  had 
always  found  its  way  back  again  to  its 
home,  its  value  unimpaired,  in  this  respect 
singularly  typifying  the  fortunes  of  the 
society,  so  often  cast  down,  but  never  de- 
stroyed. Ascending  a flight  of  steps,  we 
wrere  next  shown  a long  low  room,  in 
which  we  were  told  that  Loyola  was  born, 
and  which  had  since  been  converted  into 
a chapel.  It  was  into  this  room  also  that 
he  wTas  borne  after  he  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and  here  he  wras 
successfully  treated  by  St.Peter,who  came 
dowrn  from  heaven  on  purpose  to  prescribe 
for  him, as  we  are  informed  by  his  earliest 
biographer.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as 
Luke  was  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  to 
whom  any  special  skill  in  mediciue  has 
ever  been  attributed,  it  wTould  have  been 
most  natural  for  him,  if  any  of  the  apos- 
tles,to  have  offered  his  services  on  this  oc- 
casion. However,  it  would  have  looked 
in  us  so  much  like  questioning  the  truth 
of  the  legend  to  have  invited  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  slight  put  upon  the 
professional  merits  of  St.  Luke  that  I kept 
my  troubles  strictly  to  myself.  This  chap-  * 
el  was  decorated  with  carvings,  some  gild- 
ed and  some  painted,  illustrating  the  mi- 
raculous and  marvellous  events  of  the  il- 
lustrious patient’s  life.  In  the  wall  of  the 
original  structure  is  a stone  slab,  from 
which  I took  the  liberty  of  copying  into 
my  note-book  the  following  inscription: 

Casa  Solar  de  Loyola. 

Aquf  naei6  St.  Ignacio  en  1491. 

Aqui  visitado  por  S.  Pedro  y la  SS  Yirgen. 

Se  Entrego  a Dios  en  1521.* 

* The  year  1521  refers  to  the  epoch  when  he  was 
wounded,  which  he  regarded  as  the  period  of  his 
new  spiritual  birth,  not  of  his  death. 
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Over  this  inscription  was  another  plaque 
in  rough  stone,  with  a design  upon  it  of 
the  rudest  workmanship.  What  this  bar- 
barous piece  of  sculpture  could  signify  or 
emblematize  we  could  not  even  form  a 
conjecture.  Our  guide  proved  to  be  no 
wiser  than  ourselves.  As  it  had  probably 
been  in  the  wall  over  four  hundred  years, 
it  must  be  presumed  to  have  represented 
something  more  than  the  state  of  the  arts 
at  the  period  it  was  put  there,  to  have  held 
its  place  so  long. 

It  was  while  lying  in  this  room,  having 
his  wounds  looked  after  by  St.  Peter,  that 
Loyola,  after  poring  for  weeks  and  weeks 
over  the  legends  and  lives  of  the  saints, 
conceived  the  scheme  of  spiritual  knight- 
errantry  to  which  he  consecrated  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  planned  the  foundations 
of  the  extraordinary  organization  which 
still  subsists  in  comparatively  unimpair- 
ed vigor,  the  object  at  once  of  the  most 
blind  devotion  and  the  most  intense  hos- 
tility of  any  organization  that  has  ever 
existed  among  men.  Two  women  were 
saying  their  prayers  when  we  entered. 
The  only  movable  memorials  of  its  most 
illustrious  occupant  which  were  shown  us 
in  this  room  were  what  was  represented 
to  us  to  have  been  the  curtains  of  Loyola's 
bed,  which  a border,  some  ten  inches  wide, 
of  worsted  and  gold,  rendered  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  original  patent  or  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  bearing 
the  autograph  signatures  of  Loyola  and 
his  secretary.  The  premises,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  used  for  collegiate  purposes 
for  many  years,  were  now  occupied  by 
about  sixty  priests.  Our  guide  informed 
us  that  this  was  one  of  the  only  three  Jes- 
uit monasteries  permitted  in  Spain,  and 
they  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  missionaries  for  foreign  service. 

A fine  garden  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  con- 
vent, watered  by  a noisy  mountain  stream, 
then  somewhat  swollen  by  recent  rains. 
The  mountain  which  lies  between  the  con- 
vent and  the  sea  is  the  only  one  I saw  in 
all  our  journey  not  fully  covered  with 
verdure.  This  was  entirely  bald. 

After  our  curiosity  about  the  interior 
was  satisfied,  we  lingered  outside  to  con- 
template the  tranquil  valley  before  us, 
in  which  the  convent  was  set  as  a pre- 
cious gem,  and  the  picturesque  hills  which 
bounded  our  vision  on  every  side — valleys 
in  which  Loyola  in  his  childhood  must 
have  played  and  hills  which  he  must  have 
climbed.  Both,  in  their  “endless  infan- 


cy,” looked  to  us  to-day  just  as  they  must 
have  looked  to  his  youthful  eyes  four  cen- 
turies ago.  My  com  panion  and  I had  no- 
thing to  say,  for  each  was  absorbed  by  his 
own  meditations.  What  were  the  thoughts 
passing  through  his  mind  I had  no  curios- 
ity to  learn,  for  I was  wholly  preoccupied 
with  the  reflection  that  at  the  time  when 
Loyola  was  cradled  in  this  obscure  and 
lovely  valley,  Columbus  was  concluding 
his  preparations  for  the  expedition  which 
was  to  give  to  Europe  a new  continent 
and  to  the  world  a representative  govern- 
ment. After  spending  some  two  hours  on 
these  premises,  I sauntered  away  to  our 
carriage,  wondering  whether  any  two 
events  were  ever  initiated  in  the  same 
state  and  chronologically  so  near  to  each 
other  which  exerted  a more  important  in- 
fluence, humanly  speaking,  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race  than  the  discov- 
ery of  America  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Our  carriage  was  drawn  by  a horse  and 
a mule,  their  owner  evidently  having  not 
been  trained  under  the  Levitical  law.  The 
mule,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  his  stable  at  Zumaragua.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  he  wished  to  tarry 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  driver,  unwilling 
to  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  mule,  beat 
him  unmercifully,  which  the  mule  re- 
sented with  the  weapons  which  nature 
had  put  into  his  legs,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  a question  whether  he  would  kick 
himself  or  our  vehicle  to  pieces,  either 
of  which  catastrophes  would  have  been 
sufficiently  embarrassing  to  us,  as  we  must 
have  travelled  some  distance  to  procure 
any  other  transportation  “than  the  tan- 
dem that  nature  gave  us.”  The  unplea- 
sant differences,  however,  between  the 
mule  and  the  driver  were  finally  compro- 
mised upon  some  terms — what  they  were 
we  could  not  learn,  as  neither  spoke  a 
language  we  could  understand — and  we 
managed  to  reach  the  railway  station  just 
as  the  train  swept  in.  We  were  so  grate- 
ful to  have  been  spared  a night  at  the  po- 
sada  of  Zumaragua  that,  instead  of  grum- 
bling at  our  driver,  we  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  being  the  most  fortunate  of 
travellers. 

Some  of  Lord  Houghton’s  remarks  on 
this  trip  have  lingered  in  my  memory. 
He  said  Disraeli — he  was  not  yet  Lord 
Beaconsfield — despised  books  and  literary 
men,  and  never  had  a literary  man  at  his 
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table.*  He  thought  Bulwer's  Lost  Tales 
of  Miletus , then  recently  published,  his 
best.  Mrs.  Dickens  was  very  stupid  and 
very  good.  Dickens  treated  her  badly. 
Froude’s  History  of  England  was  very 
fine  and  very  sound;  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  greatest  of  British  sovereigns.  Eliza- 
l>eth  had  been  overrated,  and  is  going 
down.  Froude  had  said  to  him  that  it 
was  a source  of  melancholy  reflection  that 
no  one  would  help  him  build  up  the  char- 
acter of  Henry,  while  every  one  was  de- 
lighted to  have  him  pull  Elizabeth  down. 

Speaking  of  the  then  recent  defeat  of 
the  Liberals,  and  of  the  accession  of  a 
Tory  ministry  in  England,  he  said  he 
would  vote  against  any  reform  bill  the 
Tories  might  bring  in.  To  my  inquiry 
why  he  would  refuse  to  accept  reform  at 
any  party’s  hands  that  would  offer  it,  he 
replied  that  they  might  bring  in  a good 
bill,  and  if  they  should  do  so  it  might  keep 
them  in  power  for  twenty  years.  I asked 
him  how  he  could  vote  against  a measure 
he  had  himself  advocated,  or  ever  again 
support  such  a measure  after  voting 
against  it.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “we  would 
tack  some  amendment  on  to  their  bill 
which  would  compel  the  Tories  to  vote 
against  it.” 

I next  met  Lord  Houghton  at  dinner 
in  Albany  in  the  winter  of  1876-7,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dorsheimer.  The  ten  intervening  years 
had  told  upon  his  personal  appearance, 
but  more  upon  his  manner.  He  seemed 
very  fidgety  and  nervous.  He  was  con- 
stantly doing  something  that  did  not  then 
need  doing;  he  was  either  pulling  at  his 
wristbands,  or  at  the  sleeves  of  his  under- 
garments, or  trying  to  get  some  new  ef- 
fect from  his  shirt  collar.  His  head  struck 
me  as  too  low  on  the  top  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a man  of  a very  high  order  of 
character,  or  to  win  love  and  respect  in 
any  great  degree,  but  his  pure  blue  eyes 
were  as  striking  and  attractive  as  ever. 
No  one  could  look  into  them  a second 
time  and  not  see  that  they  were  the  eyes 
of  no  ordinary  or  commonplace  man.  He 
laughed  frequently  and  explosively,  ap- 
parently as  a matter  of  politeness  rather 
than  because  he  was  amused.  His  talk 
was  agreeable,  and  his  manner  that  of  a 
man  who  had  no  concern  about  the  im- 
pression he  was  producing — the  perfection 
of  high  breeding.  He  made  one  state- 

* The  late  Lord  Lytton  once  told  me  that  Disraeli 
never  read  any  books. 


ment  after  dinner  of  more  than  transient 
interest;  one  of  the  company  having  re- 
marked that  a cousin  of  Lord  Houghton 
had  to  his  sorrow  invested  in  the  Confed- 
erate cotton  loan  of  1863,  another  gentle- 
man present  remarked  that  Gladstone  had 
some  of  that  too.  “Oh  yes,”  said  Lord 
Houghton,  laughing.  “What,”  said  our 
host,  “is  that  so  ?”  “Yes,”  replied  Lord 
Houghton, “but  not  a great  deal.”  This 
recalled  to  my  memory  the  fact  that  when 
the  London  press  copied  from  the  New 
York  papers  a list  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Confederate  cotton  loan,  among  whom 
Gladstone  was  down  for  a few  thousand 
pounds,  many  prominent  persons  enumer- 
ated on  the  list  published  cards  denying 
that  their  names  had  been  placed  there 
with  their  knowledge  or  by  their  author- 
ity. Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  not  of 
the  number.  He  made  no  denial,  but 
the  London  press  very  considerately  for- 
bore any  subsequent  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Houghton  told  another  story, 
which  he  repeated  two  or  three  times  in 
my  hearing,  from  which  I infer  that  in  his 
eyes  it  represented  a larger  measure  of 
truth  than  it  would  express  to  the  average 
of  his  audiences.  A child  asked  her  mo- 
ther if  she  expected  to  go  to  heaven.  “Yes, 
my  child,”  was  the  reply,  “I  hope  I may.” 
“Am  I going  there  too  ?”  asked  the  child. 
“ I hope  so,  my  dear,  if  you  are  a good 
girl,”  replied  mamma.  After  a brief  pause, 
the  child  hesitatingly  said,  “Mamma,  if 
you  wouldn't  mind,  I would  rather  go  to 
the  dogs  with  papa,  it  is  so  nice.” 

In  October  I accompanied  Lord  Hough- 
ton to  Roslyn  to  visit  Mr.  Bryant.  One 
evening  the  two  poets  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitation of  some  of  the  guests,  and  each 
recited  selections  from  his  own  poetry — a 
violence  to  his  modesty  to  which  I doubt 
if  Mr.  Bryant,  at  least,  had  ever  submit- 
ted before.  He  began  by  reading  “ Octo- 
ber,” afterward  assigning  as  a reason  for 
the  selection  that  it  was  the  shortest  of  all 
his  poems,  but  later,  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasion of  his  audience,  he  read  “The 
Death  of  the  Flowers,”  and  ‘ 4 The  Fringed 
Gentian.”  Lord  Houghton  read,  as  near- 
ly as  I can  remember,  “Half  Truth,” 
“Strangers  Yet,”  and  “Passed  Friend- 
ship.” As  we  sat  listening  to  these  white- 
haired,  venerable  bards  reciting  their  own 
verses  it  required  no  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  fancy  ourselves  transported  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  time,  if  not  to  the 
court,  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart, 
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“When  ladies’  suit  and  minstrels’  strain 
By  knight  were  never  heard  in  vain.” 

I was  so  much  interested  in  watching 
the  poets  that  what  they  recited  became 
of  secondary  interest.  Two  men  more 
unlike  in  their  theories  of  human  life,  its 
legitimate  purposes  and  results,  could 
hardly  be  imagined;  yet  both  had  in 
common  venerable  age,  exquisite  literary 
culture,  and  undisputed  social  prestige. 
It  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  each 
was  trying  to  entertain  two  very  distinct 
audiences — one  the  rival  poet,  and  the  oth- 
er their  common  listeners.  It  was  some- 
what more  difficult  for  Bryant  than  for 
Houghton  to  yield  to  our  appeals.  He 
had  a constitutional  aversion  to  being  the 
hero  of  his  own  comedy,  and  it  was  not 
till  refusal  would  seem  to  “dull  the  edge 
of  hospitality”  that  he  surrendered  him- 
self a cheerful  victim.  There  was  a pretty 
strife  of  modesty  between  them,  neither 
wishing  to  betray  his  own  estimate  of  his 
verses  by  his  manner  of  reading  them, 
nor  yet  indifferent  to  the  impression  they 
would  make.  The  poems  they  selected 
might  have  been  rendered  more  dramat- 
ically and  more  melodiously  by  a reader 
who  had  not  to  strive  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  authorship,  but  by  no  one  else 
so  effectively.  All  who  heard  them  felt 
that  the  lines  recited  by  these  two  venera- 
ble scalds  on  this  occasion  were  thence- 
forth more  to  them  than  they  ever  had 
been  or  could  be  to  those  who  had  only 
read  them. 

During  my  visit  to  London,  in  1877, 
with  Governor  Tilden,  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  Lord  Houghton,  on  our  arrival 
in  London,  awaited  us  at  Queenstown. 
We  were  also  his  guests  one  evening  at 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  which  more  than 
any  other  club  in  London,  I believe,  is  the 
resort  of  literary  men  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, or  rather  on  Monday  mornings,  for  its 
members  rarely  assemble  before  midnight. 

As  a poet  it  is  easy  to  underrate  Lord 
Houghton,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  over- 
rate him.  He  was  of  the  epicurean  faith. 
With  him  it  was  all  of  life  to  live,  if  not 
all  of  death  to  die.  To  such  the  richest 
fountains  of  poetical  inspiration  are  never 
opened.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
poet  of  his  time,  however,  more  adequately 
expressed  what  and  all  of  what  he  felt  and 
wished  to  say.  Persons  of  doubtful  posi- 
tions and  things  of  a more  or  less  disor- 
derly character  had  a strange  fascination 
for  his  muse  as  they  had  for  himself.  He 


felt  as  lively  a curiosity  to  know  a phe- 
nomenally bad  man  as  a phenomenally 
good  one,  partly,  perhaps,  because  accord- 
ing to  conventional  standards  thelatter  are 
the  rarer.  Nothing  human  or  inhuman 
lay  beyond  the  range  of  his  curiosity — a 
peculiarity  which  I once  heard  illustrated 
by  the  following  story.  Whether  true  or 
not,  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  it. 
A criminal  was  to  be  hung  at  nine  o’clock, 
the  event  to  be  announced  to  the  public 
by  the  firing  of  a gun.  Some  one  at 
Houghton’s  breakfast  table  remarked  that 
it  was  after  nine  and  the  gun  had  not  been 
fired ; the  execution,  therefore,  must  have 
been  postponed.  “Oh  no,”  promptly  re- 
plied his  sister;  “the  man  has  surely 
been  hung,  or  brother  would  have  had 
him  here  at  breakfast.”  Whether  from 
a spirit  of  generous  toleration,  or  charity, 
or  love  of  fair  play,  or  sympathy  for  the 
weaker  party,  or  a curious  taste  for  the 
paradoxical,  or  all  these  combined,  his 
muse  seemed  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  defense  of  people  and  conduct  that 
were  on  the  defensive.  Though  not  rank- 
ing with  the  great  poets  of  the  world. 
Lord  Houghton  long  before  his  death  had 
secured  for  himself  an  enduring  place 
among  the  poets  of  England. 

Society  has  sustained  even  a greater 
loss  than  literature  by  Lord  Houghton’s 
death,  for  he  has  left  few,  if  any,  behiud 
him  who  command  his  resources  for 
agreeable  and  memorable  conversation. 
His  treasures  of  knowledge  and  anecdote, 
collected  from  a personal  intercourse  with 
the  notable  people  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  from  their  literatures, were 
inexhaustible.  Yet  he  was  not  the  least 
of  a gossip,  and  never  a bore.  Few  men 
ever  said  less  that  they  would  wish  not  to 
have  said,  or  said  what  they  had  to  say  in 
a better  manner,  and  few  men  with  so 
large  an  acquaintance  have  ever  lived  all 
of  whose  talk  was  so  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. He  richly  deserved  a Boswell.  His  in- 
terest in  people  and  things  that  were  “off 
color,”  though  much  criticised,  sometimes 
exhibited  him  in  a most  attractive  light. 
A person  had  robbed  him  and  was  arrest- 
ed. Houghton  went  to  see  him,  and  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  motives  for  commit- 
ting the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  man  confessed  that  he  was  known  to 
the  London  police  as  a thief,  and  there 
was  no  other  way  for  him  to  get  his  liv- 
ing but  by  stealing,  for  as  soon  as  he  got 
work,  the  police  warned  his  employers, 
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and  they  dismissed  him.  Houghton 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  live 
honestly  if  he  were  established  where  he 
was  not  known.  The  man  said  that  if  he 
could  get  to  Australia  he  was  sure  he 
could  get  on  there  without  difficulty. 
Houghton  took  the  man  at  his  word,  paid 
his  passage,  gave  him  quite  a large  sum 
of  money — I think  it  was  £100 — and  took 
the  trouble  to  go  down  to  the  ship  to 
see  him  off.  The  man  went  out  to  Aus- 
tralia, prospered,  wrote  frequently  to  his 
benefactor,  and  Lord  Houghton,  whom  I 
once  interrogated  about  the  truth  of  the 
story,  told  me  that  the  last  time  he  heard 
from  the  man  he  was  holding  an  impor- 
tant and  responsible  local  office,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  multitude  of 

“ His  little  nameless,  unrcmcmbered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love,” 

which  have  disposed  Lord  Houghton’s 
vast  acquaintance  to  place  a generous 
and  charitable  construction  upon  his  nu- 
merous eccentricities.  That  he  had  many 
eccentricities  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  admit,  for  he  had  no  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of  them.  They  were  the  eccen- 
tricities of  a manly  nature,  and  of  a most 
gifted  and  accomplished  gentleman.  With 
his  uncommon  good  sense  and  rare  ac- 


complishments, if  he  had  been  a little 
more  ambitious,  or  if  his  aims  in  life  had 
been  set  to  a little  higher  key,  there  is 
hardly  any  place  of  dignity  in  England 
too  exalted  to  have  fallen  within  the  range 
of  his  legitimate  aspirations.  But  faith 
in  the  future  of  humanity  is  essential  to 
the  higher  forms  of  life. 

The  world’s  highest  honors  do  not  fall 
to  those  whose  whole  philosophy  of  human 
existence  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
Horatian  verses,  written  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton as  early  as  1831 : 

CARPE  DIEM. 

Youth  that  pursuest  with  eager  pace 
Thy  even  way, 

Thou  pantest  on  to  win  a mournful  race: 

Then  stay!  0 stay! 

Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain ; 

Loiter;  enjoy! 

Once  past,  thou  never  wilt  come  back  again, 

A second  Boy. 

The  hills  of  Manhood  wear  a noble  face 
When  seen  from  far; 

The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grace 
Hides  what  they  are. 

The  dark  and  weary  path  those  cliffs  between 
Thou  canst  not  know, 

And  how  it  leads  to  regions  never  green, 

Dead  fields  of  snow. 

Pause  while  thou  may’st,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy 
gain 

Which,  all  too  fast, 

Will  drive  thee  forth  from  this  delicious  plain, 

A Man  at  last. 
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THE  moralists  arc  fond  of  pointing  out  the 
unimportance  of  a single  human  life,  and 
Addison,  in  his  u Vision  of  Mirza,”  pictures  the 
world  as  a bridge  through  which  the  passen- 
gers suddenly  disappear,  while  the  constant 
throng  pours  on  unheeding  and  apparently 
undiminished.  Thackeray  often  muses  in  the 
same  vein.  The  siste,  viator , he  says,  scarcely 
holds  the  traveller’s  foot  long  enough  for  him 
to  say  u poor  fellow,”  and  pass  on  ; for  it  is  ob- 
servable that  even  in  Christendom,  w hose  doc- 
trine is  that  this  world  is  but  a vale  of  tears, 
the  instinctive  exclamation  upon  hearing  that 
some  one  has  left  it  is,  “ Tom  gone ! poor  fel- 
low.” 

The  uncertainty  of  life  is  so  evident  that  it 
seems  only  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  a be- 
neficently ordered  universe  that  no  individual 
should  be  essential  to  the  course  of  events. 
Yet  historically  the  individual  appears  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  great  forward 
movements  of  the  race  and  of  civilization  are 
identified  with  a man  or  a few  men,  without 
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whom  success  would  seem  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful. This  impression  is  hardly  to  be  removed 
by  saying  that  such  men  are  but  representa- 
tives of  a general  tendency.  For  however  true 
this  may  be,  the  special  representative  was  ap- 
parently necessary,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  with- 
out him  the  work  wrould  have  proceeded. 

Charles  Sumner  made  au  interesting  collec- 
tion of  intimations  in  literature  and  specula- 
tion of  the  probability  of  a western  continent 
long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  which  he 
called  Prophetic  Voices,  and  in  a recent  speech 
John  Bright,  alluding  to  the  book,  wonders 
that  he  did  not  include  in  it,  as  prophetic  of 
our  national  greatness  while  we  were  yet  colo- 
nies, Hume’s  remonstrance  with  Gibbon,  who 
proposed  to  write  his  history  in  French.  Hume 
begged  him  to  write  in  English,  because  the 
British  establishments  in  America  promised 
superior  strength  and  stability  to  English  his- 
tory. There  was,  undoubtedly,  this  vague  fore- 
cast of  the  western  world  before  it  was  re- 
vealed, and  there  were  voyagers  long  before 
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Columbus  who  had  sailed  over  the  western 
horizon.  The  legends  of  the  visits  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  coast  of  New  England  are 
not  all  fable.  But  yet  except  for  Columbus 
the  New  World  would  not  at  that  time  have 
been  discovered,  and  all  that  depended  upon 
the  discovery  at  that  time  would  have  been 
otherwise.  It  is  in  this  w*ay  that  the  individ- 
ual seems  to  be  essential  to  the  precise  world 
that  we  know. 

The  same  truth  is  shown  in  another  way  by 
the  action  of  John  Adams  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  Take  that  one  man  out  of  that  as- 
sembly, and,  while  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
American  colonies  would  not  have  gained  their 
independence,  yet  the  course  of  events  would 
have  been  different,  and  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble to  see  exactly  what  the  difference  would 
have  been.  It  was  the  individual  combina- 
tion of  qualities  in  John  Adams  that  made 
him,  as  Jefferson  called  him,  the  Colossus  of  In- 
dependence. The  Colossus  was  indispensable 
just  at  that  time ; but  except  for  John  Adams 
he  would  not  have  appeared. 

Another  blameless  hero  of  this  century, 
whose  service  to  humanity  was  very  great  and 
memorable,  is  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whose  firm 
but  gentle  persistence  ameliorated  the  penal 
laws.  They  wTcrc  curiously  inhuman.  It  is 
incredible  that,  at  a time  so  near  our  own,  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  statesmen  could  have  sus- 
tained and  defended  them.  They  were,  in- 
deed, condemned  by  many,  and  their  modifica- 
tion w’as  demanded.  But  public  opinion,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  concentrated.  The  ar- 
row, to  stick  fast,  must  be  brought  to  a fine 
and  penetrating  point.  A cause  must  have  its 
pioneer,  and  until  he  appears  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  whom  the  necessary  qualities  will  be 
united.  But  when  he  comes  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. If  Romilly  had  dropped  through  the 
bridge  while  he  was  still  hesitating  whether 
to  follow  his  father’s  trade  of  jeweller,  the 
work  that  he  did  would  not  then  have  been 
accomplished.  The  penal  laws  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  mitigated.  But  the  relief 
would  have  come  later,  and  all  the  suffering, 
pain,  and  wrong  of  every  kind  resulting  from 
the  unchanged  laws  during  the  period  from 
their  reform  under  Romilly  to  their  probable 
reform  had  Romilly  died  early  were  saved  to 
England  and  to  humanity  by  him.  Was  his 
individual  life  of  no  moment? 

In  our  own  later  history  results  might  have 
been  very  different,  and  the  national  situation 
to-day  other  than  it  is,  had  Lincoln  and  Grant 
fallen  through  the  bridge  of  Mirza’s  vision 
while  one  was  a small  shop-keeper  in  Illinois 
and  the  other  a cadet  at  West  Point.  The 
Union  probably  would  have  been  maintained, 
but  the  value  of  such  a head  and  such  a hand 
in  maintaining  it  is  incalculable.  A little 
more  selfishness,  a little  more  ambition,  a lit- 
tle less  magnanimity  and  simple  rectitude — 
the  least  swerve  of  the  current,  a twig  or  a 
tuft  diverting  it,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
had  been  different,  and  instead  of  the  rich  and 
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peaceful  meadow  there  had  been  an  arid  des- 
ert. In  any  other  men  the  same  precise  com- 
bination would  have  been  improbable.  There 
would  have  been  the  little  more  or  the  little 
less,  and  the  individuality  of  these  two  men 
accounts  for  the  exact  result  that  we  see,  like 
that  of  Washington  in  the  Revolution. 

Is  the  individual  life,  then,  of  such  unimpor- 
tance ? Does  everything  go  on  as  before  when 
any  single  wayfarer  drops  through  the  bridge  ? 
Is  the  course  of  events  unaffected,  whoever 
may  live  or  die?  Or  would  not  some  great 
wrong  have  been  sooner  righted,  some  forward 
step  have  been  earlier  taken,  some  cruel  and 
wide-spread  suffering  relieved,  if  the  youth, 
now  forever  nameless,  wrho  vanished  yesterday 
from  our  side,  had  lived  out  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  ? 

In  the  courts  of  law  ex  parte  testimony  is  not 
very  persuasive,  and  a man  accused  of  murder 
will  be  in  danger  of  hanging  if  he  can  pro- 
duce no  witness  of  his  innocence  but  himself. 
So,  in  any  society  of  intelligent  persons,  the 
man  who  celebrates  his  own  virtues  and  extols 
his  own  heroism,  and  generally  blows  his  own 
trumpet,  is  not  regarded  as  a saint  or  hero, 
but  rather  as  a swashbuckler  and  Bombast es. 
There  is  an  invincible  conviction  that  merit  is 
modest,  and  that  the  boaster  is  Ben  Jonson's 
Captain  Bobadil,  who  easily  kills  his  thou- 
sands of  foes  “by  computation,”  but  slays 
none  at  all  by  count. 

Yet  there  have  been  undoubtedly  men  of 
great  qualities,  like  Lord  Chatham,  who  were 
very  vain,  and  everybody  who  has  seen  many 
famous  persons  recalls  among  them  absorbing 
egotists,  who  engrossed  the  conversation  and 
talked  about  themselves.  There  is  a good 
story  told  of  a distinguished  man  who  had 
been  ill  at  a time  when  public  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  important  public  events, 
and  when  he  was  asked  eagerly  by  a friend 
who  supposed  him  to  know  what  was  likely 
to  happen,  “ Well,  what  is  the  news  this  morn- 
ing?” he  replied,  “Thank  you,  I think  that 
I feel  rather  easier  than  I did  yesterday.” 

This,  however,  is  to  be  said  of  the  egotism 
of  many  distinguished  men,  that  if  their  con- 
versation be  egotistical,  their  association  with 
other  distinguished  persons  and  with  impor- 
tant events  has  been  often  so  close  and  inti- 
mate that  their  talk  is  very  interesting.  If 
they  are  the  heroes  of  their  own  tale,  yet  the 
tale  is  well  worth  the  telling,  although  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  hero  would  seem  to  be 
more  heroic  if  he  were  less  conscious  of  hero- 
ism. It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  a man  to  tell 
the  story  of  which  lie  is  the  central  figure  so 
modestly  that  he  seems  more  than  ever  heroic. 
This  is  the  kind  of  simplicity  with  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  narrates  his  adventures.  He 
is  solely  intent  upon  the  story,  not  upon  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Kane,  the  arctic  explorer,  had  the  same 
simplicity.  Just  after  his  return,  and  before 
he  had  written  his  book,  the  Easy  Chair  heard 
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him  tell  the  tale  of  his  voyage  at  a little  din- 
ner at  the  Century  Club.  Thackeray  was  one 
of  the  guests,  and  indeed  the  dinner  grew  out 
of  Thackeray’s  wish  to  see  the  doctor.  The 
tale  and  the  telling  were  equally  delightful, 
and  as  the  brave  little  man  paused  in  speak- 
ing, Thackeray  arose  from  his  chair  to  his  full 
height  and  gravely  asked  the  giver  of  the  feast 
whether  Dr.  Kane  would  probably  permit  him 
to  kneel  down  and  kiss  his  boots.  Kane  him- 
self was  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  of  the 
guests,  and  laughed  as  gayly  at  the  droll  hom- 
age of  the  Englishman. 

But  this  canon  of  good-breeding,  which  re- 
quires that  a man  shall  not  celebrate  himself, 
is  evidently  suspended  in  the  case  of  newspa- 
pers, which  do  certainly  blow  the  most  pro- 
longed blasts  upon  their  own  trumpets,  and 
in  the  most  resonant  manner  tell  a listening 
world  of  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  and 
their  superiority  to  all  competitors.  We  learn 
from  the  papers  themselves  of  the  immense 
interest  which  their  articles  awaken,  and  of 
the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their 
news  is  fresher  and  more  spicy  than  that  of 
any  rival,  and  that  the  social  or  other  move- 
ment which  they  have  initiated  is  proceeding 
prosperously  to  triumph,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Governor,  or  Congress,  has  wisely 
heeded  the  advice  which  they  have  given. 
The  excellent  journals  attest  their  own  fidelity 
to  principle  and  religion,  and  give  us  their 
word  that  they  act  upon  the  highest  motives. 

Now  the  boaster,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
may  be  the  hero  that  he  describes.  The  Gas- 
cons gave  their  name  to  gasconade,  but  they 
were  doughty  fellows  notwithstanding,  and  if 
Pinkney  was  solicitous  about  his  frills  and  cra- 
vats, he  was  none  the  less  peerless  in  debate. 
The  journal  which  trumpets  its  own  energy, 
enterprise,  and  prosperity  may  be  merely  tell- 
ing the  truth ; and  there  is  one  consideration 
which  seems  to  absolve  the  proprietor  or  the 
editor  as  such  from  the  obligations  of  social 
comity  which  rest  upon  him  as  a man.  The 
same  person  who,  as  editor  or  proprietor,  brags 
and  boasts  like  a quack  doctor  or  cheap  jack 
upon  the  comic  stage,  shall  be  in  private  in- 
tercourse a very  Mercutio,  the  most  urbane 
and  modest  of  gentlemen.  He  brags  profes- 
sionally, not  personally.  He  swaggers  and 
dogmatizes  not  as  Snug  the  joiner,  but  as  the 
lion,  in  the  play  that  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform.  As  your  guest  he  would  shrink  and 
blush  to  assert  truculently  that  he  is  superior 
to  anybody  at  the  table.  But  as  the  editor  or 
proprietor  he  does  not  hesitate  to  announce  in 
the  most  strident  type,  so  to  speak,  that  he  al- 
together outstrips  all  his  comrades  of  the  press. 

Why  does  he  do  it?  Simply  because  no- 
body else  will  do  it  for  him.  It  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  his  journal  that  its  character 
should  be  known.  But  beyond  quarrelling 
with  it  as  an  esteemed  contemporary,  and  com- 
plimenting it  upon  a new  font  of  type,  one 
journal  takes  little  notice  of  another.  They 
are  rivals,  and  as  their  profits  arise  largely 


from  the  receipts  for  advertising,  they  do  not 
advertise  each  other  for  nothing,  and  conse- 
quently each  must  advertise  itself.  All  the 
blowing  of  the  journal's  trumpet  in  honor  of 
its  own  energy,  enterprise,  superiority,  etc., 
etc.,  is  advertisement.  The  brag  and  boast 
are  merely  professional,  like  the  swagger  of 
the  actor  in  his  part;  and  as  the  player  lays 
swagger  aside  with  the  costume  of  the  char- 
acter, and  appears  to  you,  as  he  essentially  is, 
the  most  quiet  and  retiring  of  men — like  the 
admirable  comedian  Finn,  for  instance,  fifty 
years  ago — so  the  ed  itor  leaves  the  robes  of  his 
flaming  self-puffery  behind  him  in  his  office, 
and  emerges  the  most  genial  and  simple  of  men. 

It  is  plainly  as  unjust,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  editor  who  celebrates  his  paper  so  ex- 
uberantly is  the  most  ridiculously  conceited 
and  ill-mannered  of  men  as  to  suppose  that, 
because  Mr.  Jefferson  is  Rip  Yan  Winkle  upon 
the  stage,  he  is  constantly  sitting  about  upon 
tables  in  private  life,  and  drinking  your  health 
and  your  family’s  in  ever-renewed  bumpers. 


A grandfather  recently  revisiting  Mount 
Vernon  after  more  than  a half-century’s  ab- 
sence, and  recalling  the  trees  and  every  detail 
in  the  landscape,  upon  speaking  to  his  grand- 
son, who  was  with  him,  of  certain  events  in 
Washington’s  life  which  were  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  him  when  he  first  came  as  a boy  to 
Mount  Vernon,  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
grandson  evidently  knew  little  of  them.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  which  in  his  younger  day 
the  father  knew  better  than  the  story  of 
Washington’s  life  and  times.  One  of  the 
books  which  the  stripling  Abraham  Lincoln 
read  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  as  he  lay  upon 
the  floor  in  his  father’s  Indiana  cabin,  was 
Weems’s  Life  of  Washington — the  source  in 
great  part  of  the  Washington  domestic  legend 
and  of  most  of  the  fable — and  Lincoln  pulled 
fodder  for  two  days  for  the  owner  of  the  book 
as  satisfaction  for  some  injury  done  to  it. 

If  the  uncertainty  of  the  lad  at  Mount  Ver- 
non in  regard  to  Washington  shows  a decline 
of  interest  in  our  history,  it  is  fortunate  that 
attention  is  turning  to  it  more  generally  than 
ever,  and  that  such  uncertainty  will  have  an 
excuse  no  longer.  The  modern  school  of 
French  historians — Mignet,  Michelet,  Thierry, 
Martin,  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  rest — was 
quickened  into  life  by  the  revolution  of  Italy, 
and  since  our  civil  war  our  literary  talent  has 
shown  itself  nowhere  more  positively  and  dis- 
tinctly than  in  its  contributions  to  American 
history.  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Prescott,  Irving, 
and  Motley  are  the  great  group  of  our  earlier 
historians,  and  more  recently  Parkman  and 
Gay  and  Schouler  and  McMaster  and  Higgin- 
son  and  Fiske  have  enriched  the  story  of  the 
United  States  with  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
search and  the  new  material,  and  with  ad- 
mirable vigor,  picturesqueness,  and  raciness 
of  style.  To  these  must  be  added,  even  in 
the  most  general  survey,  Von  Holst’s  Constitu- 
tional History , the  diaries  of  John  and  John 
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Quincy  Adams,  and  the  scries  of  biographies 
of  American  statesmen,  with  such  memoirs  as 
Lodge’s  Cabot,  and  Henry  Adams’s  Gallatin. 

Undoubtedly  this  historical  industry  and 
acumen  will  result  in  a more  general  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  our  history,  and  also  in  a 
revision  of  the  popular  and  traditional  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of 
the  republic.  Of  the  latter  result  the  last  year 
furnishes  three  striking  illustrations  in  Mr. 
Gay’s  memoir  of  Madison ; the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  McMaster’s  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States , which  treats  the  administration 
of  Jefferson;  and  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Scliouler’s  History  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution,  which  comprises  the  adminis- 
trations of  Monroe  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  is  understood,  also,  that  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
is  writing  a history  of  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion which  will  be  thorough  and  complete, 
and  the  great  value  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  his  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin . 

In  the  three  works  that  we  have  mentioned, 
the  view  taken  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe is  very  different  from  the  familiar  view. 
In  the  clear  light  of  historic  truth,  it  is  appar- 
ently probable  that  Jefferson  will  appear  to 
be  more  of  a mere  partisan  and  demagogue 
than  has  been  supposed ; Madison’s  conver- 
sion from  Federalism  to  Anti-Federalism  will 
be  more  distinctly  understood,  and  will  not 
deepen  respect  for  his  political  character; 
while  Monroe  may  emerge  with  something  of 
the  lustre  which  would  tend  to  justify  John 
Quincy  Adams’s  high  estimate  of  him,  but 
which  has  been  generally  invisible  to  students 
of  our  history.  Monroe’s  figure  is  usually  that 
of  very  dull  and  colorless  respectability.  But 
Mr.  Schouler  gives  it  a brightness,  and  credits 
Monroe  with  an  ability  and  sagacity  of  states- 
manship which  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  surprise. 

These  later  estimates  are  presumptively 
more  accurate  than  the  earlier  for  two  rea- 
sons: that  the  material  for  just  judgment  is 
now  much  more  ample ; and  that  the  verdict 
is  less  affected  by  party  feeling.  Thus  Ran- 
dall’s Jefferson  is  very  interesting  and  full  of 
valuable  material,  but  it  is  a partisan  special 
plea;  the  reader  feels  the  necessity  of  reserv- 
ing his  opinion  until  he  has  seen  the  other 
side.  In  other  words,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
want  of  the  judicial  historic  sense  in  the  biog- 
rapher. It  is,  indeed,  objected  that  this  im- 
partial and  apparently  judicial  attitude  pro- 
duces an  impression  of  coldness,  or  of  want  of 
sympathy  with  liberty,  progress,  and  humani- 
ty, which  is  the  defect  of  a historian  like  Pres- 
cott, wfhile  the  warm  blood  of  the  advocate 
and  partisan  which  courses  through  Motley’s 
page  is  both  the  charm  of  the  historian  and 
the  credential  of  his  fidelity.  Would  not 
Macaulay’s  history  lose  half  its  fascination  if 
it  were  not  a Whig  pamphlet  ? Is  Hume  less 
attractive  because  he  is  plainly  a Tory  ? Does 
Lingard’s  ecclesiastical  sympathy  with  Rome  or 
Froude’s  with  Protestantism  harm  their  story  ? 


The  answer  to  the  question  is  another  ques- 
tion— doesn’t  it  ? It  is  a question  of  degree. 
No  man  who  is  truly  competent  to  write  a his- 
tory touching  any  part  of  the  great  contro- 
versy of  liberty  in  modern  Christendom  but 
will  feel  his  heart  swell  with  sympathy,  and 
will  tell  his  tale  accordingly.  But  the  reader 
soon  feels  the  difference  between  Motley  de- 
scribing the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Froudc  describing  the  conflict  in  Ireland  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  To  view  a his- 
torical contest  with  sympathy  for  one  side, 
and  to  describe  it  as  a partisan,  are  very  differ- 
ent attitudes.  Goldwin  Smith  is  certainly 
not  an  Irish  partisan,  but  no  picture  of  wrong 
done  to  a people  is  more  vivid  and  instructive 
than  the  glimpses  of  the  Irish  situation  in  his 
lectures  upon  William  Pitt. 

Mr.  Schouler’s  view  of  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion is  exceedingly  interesting  and  animated. 
His  picture  of  society  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  is  graphic  and  unquestionably 
truthful.  His  wrork,  which  has  reached  the 
administration  of  Jackson,  will  probably  be 
completed  in  three  more  volumes,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  as  an  admirable  and 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  period  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  finds  some 
resemblance  in  the  spirit  of  the  Washington 
and  of  the  Monroe  administrations,  and  it  is 
undeniable,  because  both  Washington  and 
Monroe  thought  government  without  party 
possible  in  this  republic — a view  which  was 
natural  to  the  only  two  Presidents  who  were 
elected  virtually  without  party  opposition,  and 
in  Mr.  Schouler’s  picture  Monroe  is  not  the 
mere  impassive  figure-head  of  a cabinet  seeth- 
ing with  the  conflicting  and  bitter  ambitions 
of  its  members,  but  a statesman  whose  views 
upon  one  great  domestic  and  one  great  for- 
eign policy,  that  of  internal  improvements, 
and  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  were  comprehensive  and  sound, 
and  his  own. 

Monroe  thought  government  practicable 
without  party  because  lie  rose  to  the  Presi- 
dency when  party  issues  had  expired  by  their 
practical  settlement.  It  was  an  interregnum 
when  politics  were  wholly  personal,  because 
new  policies  were  as  yet  undefined.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  misleading  than  the 
phrase  applied  to  the  Monroe  period,  an  era 
of  good  feeling.  Personally  toward  Monroe 
it  was  such.  But  among  all  the  other  leading 
and  conspicuous  figures  of  the  time  feeling  was 
ill  to  the  last  degree.  These  figures  are  skill- 
fully and  picturesquely  drawn  by  Mr.  Schouler. 
They  are  faithful  but  w’holly  free  from  the  de- 
moralizing glamour  with  which  the  historian 
and  the  biographer  often  invest  their  character. 

History,  indeed,  betrays  its  trust  when  it 
depicts  men  “ as  gods  walking.”  Legend  will 
do  that,  and  as  distance  touches  with  roman- 
tic light  even  the  peaks  and  heights  to  which 
no  verdure  actually  clings,  tradition  will  sup- 
ply the  romance  of  character  and  life  which 
the  imagination  demands.  But  the  historian 
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is  faithful  only  when  he  shows  our  ancestors 
to  have  been  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
and  reminds  us  that  the  golden  age  glittered 
only  along  their  backward  horizon  as  it  gleams 
upon  ours.  

Tiie  choice  of  New  York  as  the  burial-place 
of  General  Grant  produced  a strong  and  gen- 
eral protest  throughout  the  country,  which  im- 
plied, and  indeed  expressed,  no  friendly  feel- 
ing toward  New  York.  The  source  of  such  a 
feeling  is  evident.  General  Grant  was  espe- 
cially and  symbolically  a national  man.  His 
grave  and  his  monument  should  be  national. 
But  New  York  is  not  a national  city,  and  Grant 
w’as  not  bom  there, and  his  association  with  it 
is  the  most  painful  of  his  career.  Why,  then, 
should  he  be  buried  in  New  York,  asks  this 
feeling,  except  that  his  family,  obliged  to  de- 
cide immediately  and  under  circumstances 
which  precluded  a deliberate  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  situation,  not  unnatural- 
ly selected  for  his  burial-place  the  site  officially 
offered  by  the  city  in  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ed with  especial  kindness,  and  to  which  they 
were,  for  the  same  reason,  warmly  attached  ? 

There  is  undoubtedly  a strong  conviction 
that  the  family  feeling  in  regard  to  the  burial- 
place,  natural  as  it  was,  and  not  at  the  moment 
to  be  resisted,  should  be  at  last  overruled,  and 
that  the  national  hero  should  be  finally  buried 
in  national  ground.  To  this  conviction  is  due 
in  part  the  want  of  general  response  from  with- 
out the  city  to  the  request  for  subscriptions  to- 
ward a national  monument  in  New  York.  But 
in  part,  also,  and  in  large  part,  the  want  of  re- 
sponse was  due  to  the  absence  of  warm  feeling 
toward  the  city.  This  indifference,  or  even 
hostility,  took  form  in  the  expression  that  if 
New  York  succeeded  in  withholding  the  dust 
of  a national  hero  from  national  guardianship, 
it  need  not  lift  up  its  voice  as  a beggar  in  en- 
treaty and  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
but  might  put  its  hands  into  its  own  pockets. 
There  are  fifty  men  in  New  York,  it  was  said, 
who  can  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
take  out  all  the  money  that  is  needed  for  a 
great  memorial,  and  since  it  is  decided  that  it 
shall  be  a New  York  work,  and  not  national, 
why  should  they  not  do  it  ? 

This  feeling,  or  something  akin  to  it,  was  so 
evident  soon  after  the  project  was  announced 
that  the  committee  determined  that  New  York 
alone  should  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  raise 
the  monument.  They  also  decided  that  the 
sum  to  be  collected  should  not  be  less  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  Before  that  sum  is  wholly 
subscribed  there  will  be  time  carefully  to  con- 
sider what  form  the  memorial  should  take,  and 
the  other  question  which  the  death  and  burial 
of  General  Grant  have  brought  prominently  for- 
ward, whether  there  should  not  be  a common 
national  ground,  a campo  santo,  in  which  the 
great  heroes  should  be  buried,  and  which 
would  become  at  once  a shrine  of  national  pil- 
grimage and  an  ever-renewing  fountain  of  na- 
tional union  and  patriotism. 


There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  such  a 
scheme,  which  is  that  the  claims  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  such  national  sepulture 
must  be  determined  by  Congress,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  almost  inevitable  that  mere 
partisan  feeling  would  largely  determine  a 
question  which  such  feeling  can  not  justly 
decide.  There  is  to  be  considered,  also,  the 
advantage  of  the  distribution  of  such  national 
shrines  throughout  the  country  by  the  burial 
of  every  great  citizen  at  his  home.  Mount 
Vernon  is  a temple  and  a monument  which 
even  the  Capitol  would  not  be  if  the  dust  of 
other  great  Americans  were  deposited  in  its 
crypts.  Like  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  arc  scattered  over  the  old  thirteen 
States,  and  each  of  which  is  a consecrated  field 
of  patriotism,  the  graves  of  famous  Americans 
cherished  amid  the  local  scenes  of  their  lives 
would  be  altars  of  ennobling  patriotism  every- 
where in  the  land. 

It  is  objected,  indeed,  and  very  forcibly,  that 
they  are  not  cherished,  but  fall  often  into  most 
unseemly  neglect.  Wherever  this  is  true,  it  is 
a caustic  reproach  of  the  neighborhood  or  of 
the  family.  But  it  is  hardly  a reason  for  na- 
tional interment  that  a great  man’s  kindred 
are  negligent  of  his  grave.  The  more  pressing 
and  immediate  question  i9  of  the  character  of 
the  Grant  monument.  Shall  it  be  a temple,  a 
vast  mausoleum,  a military  museum  ? 

In  a little  town  among  the  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts  there  is  a monument  to  the 
44  ever-living  memory”  of  the  sons  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  It  is 
not  a shaft,  nor  a statue,  nor  a pyramid  ; it  is 
a granite  fountain,  the  stone  forming  a low 
and  modest  monument,  while  the  water  flows 
from  the  four  sides  into  convenient  basins,  and 
upon  the  square  sides  of  the  stone  superstruc- 
ture are  engraved  the  brief  inscription  and  the 
names  of  the  soldiers.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  village  street,  and  the  man  who  stops  to 
drink  and  to  water  his  horses  reads  the  names 
and  the  inscription,  and  man  and  beast  resume 
their  journey  refreshed,  the  man  perhaps  re- 
flecting that  even  so  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
soldiers  refreshed  the  strength  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind  striving  for  still  higher  and 
truer  liberty. 

May  not  a memorial  of  Grant  be  of  a kind 
which  by  its  practical  benefits  to  his  country- 
men may  recall  and  symbolize  his  immense 
and  modest  and  magnanimous  services  to  his 
country  ? 

Tiie  Easy  Chair  has  only  recently  seen  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis,  of  Union  College,  who  formerly  presid- 
ed over  a serious  feast  which  was  spread  ev- 
ery month  in  this  Magazine  in  its  earlier  days, 
and  called  the  Editor’s  Table.  It  was  de- 
signed to  furnish,  among  the  airier  and  dainty 
dishes  which  are  served  at  this  repast,  a more 
solid  bite,  a piece  of  resistance,  for  the  graver 
guests  to  try  their  teeth  upon.  The  tribute  is 
an  address  delivered  in  1882  before  “ the  New 
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York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society” 
at  Union  College.  The  mystic  words  mean 
that  it  was  the  first  association  in  New  York 
of  some  of  those  coTlegians  who  believe  phi- 
losophy to  be  the  guide  of  life,  and  who  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1770,  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia,  organized  them- 
selves into  a parent  society. 

The  discourse  was  delivered  by  George  Al- 
exander, and  is  well  called  u The  Conservative 
Scholar.”  Professor  Lewis  was  a 44  Grecian” 
of  great  accomplishment,  a firm  believer  in 
the  classical  curriculum  in  college,  and  a man 
who  held  that  a scholar  must  not  cease  to  be 
an  active  citizen.  He  was  something  of  a hu- 
morist in  the  sense  of  a man  who  indulges  his 
own  fancies,  a disposition  which  leads  to  in- 
dependence of  action,  and  there  is  no  more 
striking  and  admirable  passage  in  the  dis- 
course than  that  which  describes  the  essential 
reason  of  Professor  Lewis’s  conservatism : 

44  He  believed  in  progress  because  he  be- 
lieved that  some  tilings  are  settled  as  the  ba- 
sis of  progress ....  Never  would  he  assent  to 
the  adage  Vox  populi , vox  Dei . The  vox  po- 
puli is  fickle,  discordant,  ambiguous;  he  was 
listening  reverently  for  4 the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity.’  Underneath  the  confused  echoes 
of  the  vox  populi  he  heard  that  deep,  stable, 
majestic  note  the  vox  populorum . He  was  con- 
tent to  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  while  conscious  that  he  was  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ages.” 

That  is  an  ideal  which  may  well  be  ponder- 
ed in  a country  and  an  age  when  the  fiat  of 
the  majority  is  accepted  as  a divine  law.  But 
a majority  has  no  moral  value.  It  has  no  value 
whatever  except  as  a convenience.  It  is  a 
modus  vivendi.  It  is  a device  of  civilization 
to  avoid  endless  altercation  and  disorder.  The 
decision  of  a majority  means  merely  that  upon 
the  question  proposed  a larger  number  hold 
a certain  view,  and  as  they  have  the  power  to 
enforce  their  view,  it  is  the  part  of  common- 
sense  for  those  who  do  not  agree  to  yield,  un- 
less the  case  is  of  such  high  importance  that 
they  prefer  to  try  conclusions  and  abide  by 
the  consequences.  That  is  what  moral  pio- 
neers and  martyrs  do. 

A majority  makes  things  easy  for  those  who 
conform,  but  it  settles  finally  no  truth  in 
thought  and  no  policy  in  affairs.  The  vox 
populi  in  the  Church  told  Galileo  that  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth,  the  vox  Dei  in  his  own 
knowledge  assured  him  that  the  sun  stood 
still.  Could  the  majority  have  settled  the 
matter,  it  would  have  branded  truth  as  a liar. 


Presumptively  truth  is  with  the  minority,  and 
it  is  the  minority  that  moves  the  world  for- 
ward. The  head  always  goes  firet,  and  Tal- 
leyrand’s famous  saying  that  everybody  knows 
more  than  anybody,  does  not  mean  that  the 
sans-culottes  who  slew  Madame  Roland  were 
wiser  or  more  patriotic  than  she.  It  does  not 
mean  that  a mob  of  barbarians  is  wiser  than 
Solon  or  Lycurgus.  It  was  a phrase  to  justi- 
fy the  majority.  Its  real  significance  is  that 
in  the  long-run  the  common-sense  of  mankind 
accepts  as  true  what  the  majority  branded  as 
false  when  it  was  first  uttered,  and  does  now 
with  a unanimous  shout  what  formerly  it  hung 
or  crucified  one  man  for  doing. 

But  there  is  a conservatism  which  thinks 
that  the  vox  populi  of  the  past  is  the  vox  Dei. 
The  opinion  or  the  custom  which  was  popular 
and  universal,  the  accepted  ancient  order,  is 
for  that  reason  held  to  be  good  and  true. 
What  was  good  enough  for  the  fathers  is  good 
enough  for  me,  is  a familiar  strain  of  conserv- 
atism. But  that  is  only  to  say,  in  another  way, 
vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  It  is  simply  the  preference 
of  the  voices  of  dead  men  to  those  of  men  still 
living.  Hold  fast  by  the  old  ways,  cries  con- 
servatism. Why?  There  is  but  one  reason 
to  be  given.  Because  they  were  the  ways  of 
a majority  wiser  than  ours.  But  was  yester- 
day so  much  wiser  than  to-day?  If  the  ma- 
jority shall  determine,  why  should  it  be  the 
younger  majority  of  a hundred  years  ago? 
Why  not  the  majority  of  to-day  enlightened 
and  warned  by  the  experience  of  yesterday’s 
majority  ? 

It  is  not  holding  by  the  old  ways,  nor  satis- 
faction with  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
fathers,  that  makes  a wise  conservatism.  Am- 
ber preserves  a fiy,  and  the  hardened  mud  the 
foot-print  of  a lizard.  But  true  conservatism 
is  not  an  indiscriminate  preservation.  It  re- 
tains and  cherishes  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  spirit  of  the  past.  It  co-operates  with  the 
best  aspiration  ot  the  present,  but  not  with  the 
wish  ot  the  majority  because  it  is  the  majority. 

Tayler  Lewis  was  a religious  man,  a man  of 
profound  faith  in  God,  and  doubtless  he 
would  have  reverently  acknowledged  that 
one  with  God  is  a majority.  He  was  also  an 
American  patriot,  and  if  his  pupils  had  asked 
him,  How  is  one  with  God  a majority  ? he 
would  have  answered,  Because  the  truth  that 
one  sees  all  will  at  last  receive;  and  it  is  not 
because  the  majority  is  necessarily  wise,  but 
because  the  multitude  is  capable  of  willing 
loyalty  to  the  wise,  that  popular  government 
is  good  government. 


(KMtor's  1‘ittranj  lUtnrii. 


MORE  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  Writings  of Alexandei' 
Hamilton ,*  edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton. 


Since  then  new  generations  have  come  upon 
the  stage,  of  whom  thousands  take  a deep  in- 
terest in  political  and  public  affairs,  and  a large 


1 77*  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Edited  by  Hen-  II.,  pp.  529;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  509.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
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number  Lave  definitely  entered  upon  public 
life  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  Owing  to  the 
facts  that  the  original  edition  has  been  loug 
exhausted  and  out  of  print,  and  that  rare  cop- 
ies of  it  are  only  to  be  found  in  a few  public 
aud  private  libraries,  a comparatively  small 
number  of  our  citizens  of  these  new  genera- 
tions, who  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part 
in  politics,  or  who  are  in  training  for  or  aro 
performing  the  functions  of  statesmen,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  consult,  much  less  to  own 
and  study,  the  political  thoughts  of  the  great 
statesman  who,  after  having  actively  aided  in 
framing  and  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  our 
Federal  Constitution,  was  the  first  to  put  the 
machinery  of  our  government  in  operation,  to 
organize  its  departments,  to  devise  its  entire 
system  of  administration,  and  to  announce  and 
reduce  to  practice  those  principles  of  revenue, 
credit,  and  finance,  and  those  maxims  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  internal  political  economy, 
which  have  generally  prevailed  from  his  day 
to  the  present  hour. 

There  have  been  political  economists  who 
were  pro  founder  in  the  closet  and  study  than 
Alexander  Hamilton,  but  there  have  been  few 
who  were  sounder  than  he  in  the  provinces  of 
revenue,  credit,  aud  finance,  and  fewer  still 
who  equalled  him  in  the  faculty  of  reducing 
his  principles  and  theories  into  practice,  and 
in  so  applying  them  to  the  entire  operations 
of  a new  government  as  to  avoid  friction  and 
casualty,  aud  insure  the  most  enduring  and 
successful  results.  And  if  this  bo  true,  no  stu- 
dont  of  American  constitutional  history,  no 
statesman,  and  no  one  intending  or  in  training 
to  bo  a statesman,  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
a study  of  Hamilton’s  political  writings.  Even 
where  we  dissent  from  his  political  principles 
and  practice,  the  wealth  of  suggestion,  instruc- 
tion, and  practical  lessons  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  the  present  day  that  we  may  de- 
rive from  a study  of  those  of  his  reports, 
speeches,  and  papers  in  which  he  elucidates 
his  views  of  government  aud  administration 
is  amazing,  and  besides  their  practical  value 
in  this  respect,  they  have  a high  historical 
value.  So  that,  in  America  at  least,  the  equip- 
ment of  any  public  man  who  aims  to  become 
an  intelligent  legislator  or  administrator,  or 
to  exert  a potent  aud  wholesome  influence  in 
either  of  these  capacities — especially  ou  sub- 
jects connected  with  revenue  aud  finance,  debt 
and  credit,  currency  and  distribution,  protec- 
tion and  internal  improvements,  constitution- 
al interpretation  and  the  relations  of  the  States 
aud  the  Federal  Uniou — will  be  incomplete 
from  which  Hamilton’s  works  are  excluded. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
wo  invite  attention  to  a new  and  more  perfect 
edition  o f Hamilton's  Works  than  that  of  1851 — 
more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  much 
immaterial  or  purely  formal  matter  that  need- 
lessly swelled  the  proportions  of  the  former 
edition,  while  it  is  enriched  with  much  valu- 
able material  that  is  not  to  be  found  there. 


Among  the  matter  which  Mr.  Lodge,  the  editor 
of  the  new  edition,  has  judiciously  excluded 
are  letters  written  by  others  to  Hamilton,  offi- 
cial circulars,  reports  on  claims,  statements  of 
accounts,  estimates,  letters  written  during  the 
Revolution  containing  merely  the  current  news 
of  the  day  without  opinion  or  comment,  the 
letters  of  Washington  written  by  Hamilton  in 
his  capacity  of  secretary,  aud  routine  letters 
generally.  And  among  the  valuable  materials 
with  which  this  edition  has  been  enriched  aro 
the  Federalist , the  famous  Reynolds  pamphlet, 
which  is  Hamilton’s  own  account  of  a melan- 
choly but  very  important  episode  in  his  life,  in 
which  he  triumphantly  vindicates  his  honor 
and  purity  as  a high  public  official,  while  sad- 
ly but  manfully  confessing  his  frailty  as  a man ; 
a number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Hamilton,  which  add  materially  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  private  correspondence;  his 
speeches  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  in  the  New  York 
Convention  ; aud  an  address  to  the  electors  in 
1789,  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time.  To  use 
his  own  phrase,  Mr.  Lodge  has  now  brought 
together  “under  one  roof”  all  of  Hamilton’s 
writings  which  throw  light  on  his  opinions, 
and  ou  his  character  and  abilities  as  a man 
and  as  a statesman.  Mr.  Lodge’s  arrangement 
of  Hamilton’s  letters  and  papers  is  faultless. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Federalist , 
which  will  deservedly  occupy  a distinct  vol- 
ume, and  except  also  the  private  correspond- 
ence, are  arranged  by  subjects,  the  subdivi- 
sions being  in  turn  arranged  chronologically. 
The  editor’s  notes  aro  fo\v,  very  brief,  aud  in- 
serted simply  to  explain  the  occasion  of  the 
letter  or  essay  to  which  they  are  appointed,  to 
define  some  occurrence  or  personal  allusion,  or 
to  traco  the  subsequent  history  of  a policy 
which  Hamilton  originated.  This  fine  edition 
will  consist,  w hen  completed,  of  nine  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  superbly  printed  from  pica  type 
ou  luxurious  paper,  and  will  bo  limited  to  500 
sets.  It  w’ill  also  contain  portraits  engraved 
on  steel  from  the  paintings  by  Trumbull  and 
Robertson.  The  volumes  now  published  aro 
the  first,  second,  and  third — the  first,  contain- 
ing Hamilton’s  letters,  speeches,  communica- 
tions to  the  press,  resolutions,  aud  addresses 
in  defense  of  the  Revolution  ; the  second,  his 
earlier  and  also  his  later  and  more  famous  pa- 
pers, addresses,  essays,  and  reports  on  taxation 
and  finance ; and  the  third,  a continuation  of 
his  celebrated  papers  on  taxation  and  finauce, 
together  with  others  on  a national  bank,  on 
coinage  and  the  miut,  on  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  on  commercial  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  first  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  Hamilton,  engraved  by  Wilcox  from 
the  painting  by  Trumbull. 


In  the  concluding  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  * M.  Taine  has  proved 

> The  French  Revolution.  By  HrppoLYT*  Adolphe 
Tainb,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  John  Durand.  In  Three 
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himself  to  bo  the  most  voluble  of  historians. 
His  command  of  language  is  marvellous. 
Words  and  epithets  flow  from  his  pen  in  tor- 
rents, and  create  a temporary  bewilderment 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  is  only  mo- 
mentary, however,  for,  when  once  accustomed 
to  the  rush  and  rapidity  which  characterize 
this  author’s  style  and  method,  the  reader 
finds  that  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
at  first  perplexed  him  are  only  apparent,  and 
that  each  word  has  been  carefully  premedi- 
tated, is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  plays  a 
definite  part  in  the  remarkable  historic  pano- 
rama that  is  unfolded  before  him.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  devoted  to  a view  of  the  French 
Revolution  during  the  fourteen  hideous  months 
from  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
government  by  the  Jacobins  to  its  end;  aud 
it  comprises  a contrast  between  the  weakness 
of  former  governments  and  tho  despotic  and 
destructive  energy  of  the  new  government; 
an  outline  aud  analysis  of  the  Jacobin  pro- 
gramme, including  a summary  of  tho  frightful 
consequences  to  humanity,  to  the  people  of 
France,  and  to  the  institutions  aud  the  social 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  nation,  that  re- 
sulted from  its  application  and  enforcement; 
a series  of  elaborate  sketches  of  tho  govcimors 
of  France  under  the  Jacobin  ascendency,  with 
accounts  of  their  faculties,  pretensions,  ex- 
cesses, ferocities,  personal  and  intellectual 
character,  aud  characteristics  generally;  a 
view  of  the  governed  under  the  same  regime , 
and  a recital  of  the  rapine  aud  exile,  the  mur- 
ders, spoliations,  confiscations,  oppressions, 
and  other  untold  wrongs  and  sufferings  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  Jacobin 
rulers ; a vigorous  picture  of  the  financial  and 
economical  distress,  the  universal  arrest  of 
production  in  every  form,  the  decrease  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  aud  the  poverty  and 
famine  that  ensued  aud  devastated  the  land; 
and  it  concludes  with  a history  of  the  reac- 
tion against  the  terrorists,  which,  after  a fur- 
ther crop  of  murders,  transportations,  and  un- 
speakable crimes  aud  excesses  of  every  kind, 
finally  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  the  end  of  tho  Jacobin 
republic,  and  the  appearance  upon  tho  stage 
of  the  famous  soldier  who,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a liberator,  protector,  and  restorer, 
first  restored  order  and  law  to  France,  aud 
then  grasped  the  government  in  his  own 
hands,  and  used  it  for  his  own  advantage, 
while  adding  to  the  national  glory  and  re- 
nown. 

M.  Taino  has  certainly  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a nearer  aud  more  microscopic  view  of  the 
French  Revolution  than  we  have  been  afforded 
by  any  other  historian  of  that  stupendous  cat- 
aclysm. He  plants  his  readers  in  the  midst 
of  it.  We  see  it  in  operation  around  us.  We 
enter  the  arena,  and  behold  the  victim  and  the 
executioner.  We  hear  the  sighs  and  groans 

Volumes.  Vol.  III.,  8vo,  pp.  509.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 


of  tho  one,  and  are  admitted  to  the  inmost 
mind  of  the  other.  Everything  is  spread  out 
before  us  in  hideous  detail,  and  the  whole  is 
supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  so  that  ev- 
ery throb  of  the  national  heart  is  audible,  and 
wo  are  made  familiar  w ith  every  phase  of  the 
national  agony.  M.  Taine’s  style  has  the  glow 
and  fierce  heat  of  a stream  of  lava.  Bitter  wit, 
savage  irony,  poiguaut  satire,  and  incisive  de- 
nunciation scintillate  on  every  page,  together 
with  storms  of  epigrams,  analogues,  and  vitu- 
perative epithets.  Such  a procession  of  mon- 
sters, such  a maelstrom  of  wickednesses,  per- 
fidies, cruelties,  licentious  orgies,  butcheries, 
and  murders,  are  depicted  that  the  imagina- 
tion reels,  and  we  are  forced  to  exclaim  with 
the  historian  that  never  before  was  such  a 
pandemonium  let  loose  on  earth  as  that  which 
was  let  loose  on  France  by  its  mob  of  Jacobin 
rulers.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
portraitures  in  this  volume  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  “ governors,”  of  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  St.  Just,  Barfcre,  and  Carnot; 
and  scarcely  less  lurid  or  less  brilliant  are  the 
author’s  characterizations  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  ruling  bodies  (at  pp.  168, 169),  his  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  cost  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Committees  (at  pp.  244-246),  or  the 
numerous  paraphrases  of  the  waitings,  speech- 
es, aud  sayings  of  the  principal  Jacobin  actors 
in  the  Revolution,  which  he  has  woven  into 
his  historical  narrative,  and  which  have  been 
derived  from  letters,  pamphlets,  ordinances, 
reports  of  speeches,  and  other  contemporary 
documents  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  and 
give  us  «a  clearer  conception  of  their  motives 
and  principles,  and  of  their  public  and  private 
lives  and  characters,  than  has  been  hitherto 
possible.  

It  has  been  reserved  for  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Eugland,  in  his  capacity  of  mission- 
ary and  traveller,  to  give  English  readers  the 
most  full  and  minute  account  that  has  yet  been 
published  of  Russian  Central  Asia.  A few 
years  ago  this  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lansdell,  D.D.,  published  a work  entitled 
Through  Sibetitty  which  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention in  literary,  scientific,  religions,  aud  po- 
litical circles  by  the  extent  and  variety  as  well 
as  the  novelty  of  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  its  exceedingly  full  and  graphic  rec- 
ord of  a journey  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
miles,  prosecuted  by  the  author  in  1879,  from 
the  Urals  to  the  Pacific  and  along  the  great 
rivers  of  Siberia.  In  this  record  Dr.  Lansdell 
introduced  tho  reader  to  portions  of  Asia  that 
previously  were  comparatively  unknown  in 
Western  Europe  aud  America,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  personal  visitation  and  observation, 
presented  some  very  close  views  of  the  people 
of  Siberia,  including  among  these  the  indigiues, 
the  exiles  and  penal  colonists,  the  agricultural 
and  other  settlers,  and  tho  military  colon ista 
from  Russia.  While  the  value  and  authen- 
ticity of  Dr.  Lansdell’s  statements  concerning 
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the  resources,  natural  history,  and  productions 
of  the  country  were  very  generally  and  cor- 
dially acknowledged,  there  were  some  adverse 
criticisms  of  his  descriptions  of  its  jails  and 
penal  institutions  by  Prince  Krapotkine  and 
other  Russian  revolutionists  and  Nihilists,  and 
also  by  English  and  French  writers  antipa- 
thetic to  Russia,  who  insisted  that  these  de- 
scriptions were  entirely  too  favorable  to  Rus- 
sia, and  that  the  Siberian  jails,  prisons,  and 
penal  institutions  had  either  been  prepared 
beforehand  for  Dr.  Lansd ell’s  visit  and  inspec- 
tion, in  obedience  to  orders  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  their  real  condition  thus  hidden 
from  him,  or  that  he  had  “ whitewashed”  their 
horrors.  This  last  criticism  was  insinuated 
rather  than  deliberately  avowed,  and  was  so 
evidently  the  coinage  of  violent  and  irrespon- 
sible partisans  that  it  fell  harmless.  And  iu 
the  two  volumes  on  Central  Asia3  now  before 
us,  the  author’s  supplementary  account  of  his 
visits  and  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  conspicuous  can- 
dor and  dispassionateness,  furnish  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  alleged  previous 
preparation  for  his  visits  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities was  morally  impossible,  and  that  his 
descriptions  were  the  reliable  results  of  visits, 
for  the  most  part  unexpected,  to  more  than 
forty  prisons  all  over  the  empire,  while  the 
experience  of  those  who  dilated  upon  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Russian  jails  and  prisons  was  con- 
fined to  two  prisons  in  St.  Petersburg  only. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Through  Siberia , 
Dr.  Lansdell  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  an  important  parochial  district  iu  England. 
While  considering  this  and  othor  inviting  pro- 
posals he  was  seized  with  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  revisit  Asia  before  resuming  perma- 
nent pastoral  or  other  duties  at  home,  to  jour- 
ney through  its  central  and  comparatively 
unknown  provinces  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  while  taking  notes  of  his  travels 
among  its  population  of  nearly  five  millions, 
to  supply  its  schools,  hospitals,  barracks,  and 
prisons  gratuitously,  and  its  people,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  a nominal  price — the  latter 
on  the  idea  that  what  costs  something  is  val- 
ued most  highly — with  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
the  New  Testament,  the  eutiro  Scriptures,  and 
othor  religious  reading,  translated  into  the 
vernacular  of  the  people  of  the  various  prov- 
inces. His  desire  becoming  known,  the  pe- 
cuniary means  necessary  for  the  expedition 
outside  of  his  own  personal  expenses  were  soon 
provided  by  societies  and  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals, and  the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible  So- 
ciety and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  besides 
contributing  pecuniary  aid,  made  ample  grants 
to  him — the  former  of  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  w hole  or  in  part,  and  the  latter  of  re- 
ligious books,  tracts,  and  other  literature  iu  the 

* Russian  Central  Asia : Including  Kvldja,  Bokhara , 
Khiva%and  Aferv.  By  Henry  Lansdell.  D.D.,M.It.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  684  and  732.  Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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different  Asiatic  tongues.  Thus  fully  equipped 
with  material  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a missionary  and  philanthropist,  Dr.  Lans- 
dell left  London  in  June,  1882,  and  having  se- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Russian  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  hearty  assistance  of 
Russian  officials  and  savants,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  of  more  than  12,000  miles  through  por- 
tions of  Central  Asia,  of  which  some  had  never 
been  previously  penetrated  by  Englishmen. 
The  results  of  this  extended  journey  are  set 
forth  in  the  volnmes  before  us,  and  comprise 
an  extremely  full  and  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central 
Asia.  The  provinces  traversed  by  Dr.  Lans- 
dell, or  covered  by  his  volumes,  were  Akmo- 
linsk,  Sempolatinsk,  Semerechia,  Kuldja  (since 
restored  to  China),  Turkistan,  Syr-Daria,  Amu- 
Daria,  Kara-Kum,  Ferghana,  Zerafshau,  Bok- 
hara, Khiva,  and  Merv.  The  most  of  these  ho 
visited  in  person,  and  concerning  all  of  them 
he  has  brought  together  a mass  of  information, 
collected  from  every  available  reliable  source, 
bearing  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  region, 
and  introducing  us  familiarly  to  their  habits, 
manners,  customs,  pursuits,  characteristics,  di- 
versities of  race  and  religion,  and  conditions 
generally.  He  also  gives  his  readers  an  ex- 
ceedingly clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  each 
of  the  provinces  in  the  particulars  of  their  ex- 
tent, topography,  geography , geology,  meteorol- 
ogy, ethnography,  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  mineral  resources  and  agriculture.  As 
the  author  reaches  the  several  provinces  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  journey,  the  more  minute 
and  detailed  accounts  which  he  gives  of  them 
are  prefaced  by  succinct  sketches  of  their  ear- 
ly and  recent  history,  of  their  geographical  re- 
lations and  limitations,  of  their  political  organ- 
ization and  administration  under  the  Russian 
rule,  and  of  the  inevitable  steps — whether  by 
stress  of  conquest  or  internecine  wars,  of  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  races,  of  the  ri- 
valries and  ambitions  or  the  revenge  of  khans 
and  chiefs  and  sultans,  of  the  oppression  and 
exhaustion  of  peoples,  or  the  imperceptible  but 
sure  agencies  of  commerce,  diplomacy,  and  in- 
trigue— by  which  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Tsar  and  wrere  absorbed  into  the  Russian 
Empire,  adding  piece  by  piece  to  its  already 
colossal  proportions  all  the  vast  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  Caspian  on  the  west  to 
China  and  Thibet  on  the  east,  and  from  Siberia 
on  the  north  to  the  present  borders  of  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  south.  Dr.  Lansdell 
is  not  an  ambitious  or  florid  w'riter.  His  stylo 
is  severely  chaste  and  unartificial.  He  never 
pauses  to  indulge  in  flights  of  imagination  or 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  His  narrative  bristles 
with  facts  and  information.  He  has  much  to 
tell  that  is  intrinsically  interesting,  and  he 
tells  it  graphically  but  without  any  flour- 
ishes, and  with  a straightforward  earnestness 
which  is  alleviated  by  frequent  touches  of 
quiet  humor.  His  descriptions  of  the  vast 
steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  of  its 
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great  lakes  and  towering  mountain  chains  are 
very  impressive,  though  his  aim  is  to  convey 
information  rather  than  to  produce  literary 
effects.  This  is  equally  true  of  his  accounts 
of  the  nomadic  or  sedentary  peoples  among 
whom  he  travelled,  and  in  whose  tents  and 
cities — the  latter  sometimes  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence — he  found  a cordial  wel- 
come and  hospitable  entertainment.  Although 
the  work  contains  very  little  that  is  intended 
to  have  political  significance,  and  although 
the  author  throughout  looks  upon  Russia  in 
the  light  of  a rival  and  competitor  rather  than 
of  au  enemy  of  England,  he  makes  the  tenden- 
cies and  consequences  of  Russian  extension 
and  acquisition  in  Asia  seem  very  clear;  and 
the  testimony  which  his  narrative  affords  of 
Russia’s  wonderful  faculty  for  absorbing  and 
assimilating  the  various  Asiatic  races  and  peo- 
ples, and  for  transforming  them  into  loyal  and 
contented  units  of  the  empire  — in  line,  for 
Russianizing  them — is  calculated  to  make  a 
profound  impression  upon  those  who  are  now 
watching  the  movements  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land on  the  arena  that  is  doubtless  destined 
at  some  day  to  witness  a life  and  death  strug- 
gle between  those  great  powors. 


Dr.  Von  Holst’s  latest  installment  of  his 
great  work,  The  Constitutional  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States ,4  constituting  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  German  edition,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  American  translation, 
is  a historical  study  which  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  minute  elaboration  of  its  details 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  generaliza- 
tions than  for  the  sagacity  of  its  observations 
aud  reflections  and  the  general  dispassionate- 
ness of  its  judgments  and  deductions.  As  the 
indefatigable  author  advances  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  task  to  the  consideration  of  those 
periods  in  our  political  history  which  are  com- 
paratively close  at  hand,  and  which  on  that 
account  are  necessarily  surrounded  by  condi- 
tions that  render  an  unbiassed  judgment  prac- 
tically impossible  to  those  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  the  grave  events  that  he  describes 
and  passes  judgment  on,  or  who  inherit  the 
feelings  to  which  those  events  gave  rise,  his 
freedom  from  prejudice  aud  prepossession  and 
his  acute  discernment  become  more  and  more 
pronounced.  Naturally  there  will  be  many 
among  those  of  all  parties  who  shall  read  Dr. 
Von  Holst’s  history  of  the  political  and  con- 
stitutional evolution  of  the  six  eventful  years 
— reaching  from  the  compromise  of  1850  to  the 
election  of  Buchanan  in  1856 — that  preceded 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  civil  war,  w hose 
feelings  will  be  disturbed  by  his  versions  of 
causes  and  events  and  of  the  conflict  aud  march 
of  principles,  and  who  will  complain  that  he  has 
rendered  a harsh  or  au  unjust  verdict  against 

4 The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Dr.  II.  von  IIolst,  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
John  J.  Lalor.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  8vo.,  pp.  462  and  490. 
Chicago : Callaghan  and  Co. 
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men  and  parties  for  w hose  memory  they  enter- 
tain feelings  of  affection.  But  for  the  most 
part  this  will  be  sentimental  merely,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  for  any  save  those  who  are 
morbidly  captious  to  deny  the  prevalent  cau- 
dor  and  impartiality  of  the  historian  even 
where  he  hits  the  hardest,  or  to  impugn  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the 
fullness  aud  validity  of  the  evidence  which  he 
adduces  in  support  of  them.  Equally  difficult 
will  it  be  to  dispute  tlio  keenness,  fidelity,  and 
exhaustiveness  of  his  analysis  of  the  political 
and  constitutional  evolution  of  this  interest- 
ing period.  The  key-note  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us  is  the  development  of  the  “inre-‘ 
pressible  conflict”  between  the  North  and  the 
South  with  reference  to  slavery,  and  the  facts 
that  their  author  enunciates  and  illustrates 
throughout  in  them  are  these — that  the  profes- 
sional politicians  of  the  period  were  for  the 
most  part  unconscious  of  the  drift  of  the  events 
in  which  they  participated,  and  were  utterly 
impotent  in  the  presence  of  the  progressive 
and  sternly  logical  development  of  actual  cir- 
cumstances ; that  the  w^ant  of  reason,  the  pas- 
sionateness, and  the  increasing  demoralization 
which  they  exhibited  were  inevitably  found 
in  unintentional  and  even  unconscious  alliance 
w ith  the  powers  of  fate  ; that  seldom  has  the 
essential  in  a process  of  development  in  the 
world’s  history  and  the  life  of  a great  civilized 
people  been  so  little  influenced  by  wdiat  the 
holders  of  political  pow  er  have  done  or  left  un- 
done as  it  was  in  the  United  States  during  these 
six  years;  and  that  what  politicians,  states- 
men, and  rulers  did  and  what  they  let  alone 
had  a modifying  effect  only  on  the  how  of  the 
process,  and  oven  on  that  in  a small  degree 
only,  because  the  leaders  themselves  were  a ne- 
cessary product  of  those  actual  circumstances. 
These  salient  facts  underlie  the  author’s  very 
elaborate  history  of  the  compromise  of  1850, 
aud  the  “ finality”  question  to  which  that  com- 
promise gave  riso,  his  still  more  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  Kausas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  the  po- 
litical ferment  and  convulsion  which  it  occa- 
sioned, aud  his  very  full  analytical  outlines  of 
the  Presidential  elections  of  1852  and  1856,  and 
of  the  political  turmoils,  complications,  surren- 
ders, and  party  demoralization  which  preceded 
and  attonded  them,  and  which  finally  led  to 
the  crystallization  of  parties  ou  new  aud  hos- 
tile bases,  and  the  removal  of  the  “ irrepress- 
ible conflict”  from  the  arena  of  theory  and 
debate  to  that  of  the  battle-field.  While  cor- 
dially acknowledging  the  ability  and  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  and  impartiality  of  this  deep 
thinker,  and  the  justice  of  the  most  of  his  de- 
ductions and  conclusions,  candor  requires  us 
to  say  that  he  occasionally  descends  from  the 
position  of  a calm  aud  dignified  judge  to  that 
of  a heated  debater  and  declaimer,  and  that 
the  testimony  which  he  adduces  is  too  often 
ex  parte,  and  tinged  with  a forced  and  unwar- 
rantable meaning.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  his  estimates  and  judgments  of  men,  aud  iu 
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liis  analyses  of  the  motives  that  inspired  them  ; 
and  it  is  also  painfully  perceptible  in  his  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  more  important  measures 
aud  his  accounts  of  some  of  the  more  exciting 
events  of  the  times  he  passes  in  review.  In 
the  main,  however,  his  fairness  is  signal,  and 
will  bo  recognized  more  and  more  fully  as  we 
are  farther  and  farther  removed  by  time  from 
the  passionate  excitements  and  tremendous  is- 
sues of  the  period  that  his  history  illustrates. 


The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  dining  the 
Middle  Ages ,a  by  Philip  Smith,  13. A.,  is  a con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  the  same  author’s 
excellent  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  First  Ten  Centunes . The  combined  works 
form  a very  complete  manual  of  ecclesiastical 
history  from  the  advent  of  Christianity  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  em- 
body in  compact  form,  but  with  satisfactory 
fullness  and  symmetry,  an  orderly  and  con- 
secutive view  of  all  the  important  facts,  move- 
ments, crises,  and  events  which  for  sixteen  cen- 
turies exerted  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon 
religious  thought  and  spiritual  development 
on  the  one  hand,  or  which  acted  or  were  re- 
acted upon  by  ecclesiastical,  politico-ecclesias- 
tical, or  civil  organizations  and  institutions  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Smith  unites  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  a historian  and  of  an  en- 
cyclopedist. If  he  writes  with  exhaustive 
particularity,  lie  has  the  art  of  doing  so  with 
the  utmost  economy  of  words,  and  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  clearness  and  continuity  that 
are  essential  to  historical  unity.  He  has  also 
the  rare  editorial  faculty  of  extracting  from  all 
sources  the  precise  information  that  is  needful 
or  important,  and  of  eliminating  that  which  is 
spurious  or  worthless  from  that  which  is  au- 
thentic and  valuable,  together  with  the  edito- 
rial spirit  which  spares  no  pains  in  the  search 
for  materials.  A tone  of  judicial  candor  and 
moderation  pervades  his  estimates  of  men  and 
events,  of  institutions  and  creeds;  aud  with- 
out being  indifferent  and  colorless  in  his  opin- 
ions, he  is  habitually  impartial.  The  volume 
before  us  covers  the  historical  period  from  the 
climax  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  in  the 
eleventh  century,  their  conflict  for  the  suprem- 
acy' in  the  twelfth,  and  the  end  of  the  papal 

* The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  With  a Summary  of  the  Reformation  Cen- 
turies XT.  to  XVI.  The  Student’s  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Part  II.  By  Philip  Smith.  B.A.  12mo,  pp.  G99. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


supremacy  in  the  thirteenth,  to  the  Reforma- 
tion and  its  precursors  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries.  At  suitable 
stages  in  the  strictly  historical  narrative  elab- 
orate accounts  are  given,  in  intercalary  books, 
of  the  constitution,  worship,  and  doctrines  of 
the  medieval  church,  of  the  progress  and  de- 
cline of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  mendicant 
friars,  of  the  sects  aud  heresies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical learning,  the  condition  and  office  of 
the  universities,  aud  of  the  rise,  culmination, 
aud  decadence,  respectively,  of  scholasticism 
and  of  the  mystical  theology.  Its  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  and  its  rich  encyclopaedic 
character  impart  a high  value  to  the  work  as 
a manual  for  theological  students,  and  for  use 
in  high  schools  and  colleges. 


The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Scliouler’s  History 
of  the  United  States ,•  now  just  published,  main- 
tains all  the  characteristic  good  qualities  that 
we  pointed  out  in  our  notico  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  in  the  Record  for  December, 
1882,  and  manifests  a sensible  improvement  in 
those  points  of  which  we  were  then  unable  to 
speak  with  unreserved  approval.  In  the  pre- 
sent volume  the  author’s  style  is  less  obscure 
than  it  was  in  the  former  volumes;  lie  avoids 
the  use  of  the  flippant  or  crude  phrases  and 
epithets  aud  the  imperfect  metaphors  and  il- 
lustrations that  detracted  from  its  grace  and 
dignity ; and  his  narrative  increases  in  interest 
and  earnestness,  while  it  loses  nothing  of  its 
impartiality,  as  it  advances  more  nearly  to  our 
own  times.  The  general  plan  and  treatment 
of  the  work,  as  set  forth  in  our  former  notice, 
are  adhered  to  in  the  present  volume,  aud  the 
author  sustains  the  character  for  his  history  of 
a full,  clear,  compact,  and  unvarnished  chroni- 
cle of  the  progress  of  the  republic,  its  people 
aud  institutions, admirably  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  that  large  body  of  our  people,  of  plain  but 
adult  and  vigorous  understanding,  whose  time 
for  reading  is  limited.  The  period  covered  by 
the  volume  before  us  is  the  fourteen  years, 
from  1817  to  1831,  which  embraced  the  first 
and  second  terms  of  James  Monroe’s  adminis- 
tration, the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  first  term  of  Andrew  Jackson’s 
administration. 

• History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution . 
By  James  Schouler.  Vol.  III.  1817-1831.  12mo,  pp. 
539.  Washington : William  U.  Morrison. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember.— The  following  nominations  were 
made  by  State  Conventions : Iowa  Democratic, 
August  19,  Hon.  C.  E.  Whiting  for  Governor; 
Mississippi  Democratic,  August  19,  Hon.  R. 
Lowry  for  Governor ; Ohio  Democratic,  August 


20,  Hon.  George  Hoadly  for  Governor;  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic,  August  26,  C.  B.  Day  for 
State  Treasurer;  Iowa  Republican,  August  27, 
Hon.  W.  Larrabee  for  Governor;  New  York 
Prohibition,  September  9,  H.  C.  I3ascomb  for 
Governor  : Massachusetts  Prohibition,  Septem- 
ber 10,  Thomas  J.  Lothrop  for  Governor. 
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Rev.  Moses  A.  Hopkins,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Liberia  September 
11. 

The  white  miners  at  Rock  Springe,  Wyo- 
ming, on  September  2,  assaulted  live  hundred 
Chinese  miners  at  that  place  and  drove  them 
to  the  hills,  killing  fifty  of  them  as  they  fled. 

The  contest  between  the  English  cutter  Ge - 
ncsta  and  the  Boston  sloop  Puritan  for  the 
America’ 8 cup  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Pu- 
ritan. Two  races  were  sailed.  The  one  on 
September  14  was  from  Bay  Ridge  through  the 
Narrows  to  Sandy  Hook  light-ship  and  return 
— a distance  of  thirty-eight  statute  miles.  The 
Puritan  led  the  other  boat  by  sixteen  minutes 
and  forty-eight  seconds.  The  second  race,  on 
September  16,  was  from  the  Scotland  light-ship, 
twenty  miles  to  leeward  and  return,  the  Puri- 
tan getting  home  one  minute  and  thirty-eight 
seconds  ahead  of  her  rival. 

“ Jumbo,”  believed  to  be  the  largest  elephant 
in  the  world,  was  killed  by  a railroad  train, 
near  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  September 
15. 

Don  Pedro  Prestau,  the  destroyer  of  Colon, 
was  hanged  at  Aspinwall  August  18. 

The  Russian  government  has  issued  a decree 
making  the  Greek  Church  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Protestantism 
will  ouly  bo  tolerated.  Children  born  of  mix- 
ed marriages  are  to  be  trained  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

General  De  Courcy,  the  French  commander 
in  Anam,  telegraphed  from  IIu6,  September  5, 
that  serious  disorders  had  occurred  in  Quinhou. 
Many  Christians  had  been  massacred  and  a 
number  of  villages  burned. 

The  boundary  detiued  in  the  Anglo-Russian 
protocol  coincides  nearly  with  that  proposed 
by  M.  Lessar.  Russia  gets  the  whole  oasis  of 
Penjdeh,  including  Ak-Tepe,  Akrobat,  and  Puli- 
Kliatun.  Afghanistan  gets  Meruchak  and  the 
whole  of  Zullikar  Pass.  Colonel  Kolilberg  will 
be  chief  of  the  Russian  Commission,  and  M. 
Lessar  next  in  command.  Both  Commissions 
will  bo  much  smaller  than  those  headed  by  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  and  Geueral  Zelcuoi. 

The  people  of  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of 
Roumelia,rose  in  rebellion  September  18, seized 
the  Governor-General,  deposed  the  government, 
and  proclaimed  a union  with  Bulgaria.  A pro- 
visional government  was  established.  Prince 
Alexander  issued  a proclamation  announcing 
that  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  en- 
tire populace  he  assumed  sovereignty  over  the 
two  provinces  of  North  and  South  Bulgaria. 

Channong,  adopted  son  of  Tudoc,  the  ex- 
Emperor,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Anam  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Further  advices  relative  to  the  death  of  Os- 
man Digna,  received  September  20,  say  that  he 
was  killed  after  a crushing  defeat  of  his  force 
of  three  thousand  Haderdowas  by  the  Kassala 
garrison  aud  friendly  tribes.  The  latter,  after 
the  defeat  of  Osman,  6ent  ample  supplies  to 
Kassala. 


DISASTERS. 

August  19. — Wreck  of  the  British  ship  Had- 
dingtonshire on  the  California  coast.  Eighteen 
men  lost. — The  German  corvette  Augusta,  val- 
ued at  $1,750,000,  wrecked  in  a cyclone  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Her  officers  aud  crew,  238  men, 
lost. 

August  25. — A bugalow  loaded  with  pilgrims 
wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  One  hundred 
drowned. — Cyclone  at  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton. Mauy  buildings  wrecked,  vessels  driven 
ashore,  and  several  lives  lost.  Damage  at 
Charleston  estimated  at  $1,690,000. 

August  26. — Details  of  the  great  floods  in 
China  in  June  last  received.  Eutire  villages 
swept  away,  and  10,000  persons  drowned. 

September  2. — Wreck  of  the  Allan  Line  mail 
steamer  Hanoverian  at  Portugal  Cove,  near 
Cape  Race. 

September  8. — The  town  of  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  swept  away  by  a tornado.  Sev- 
eral persons  killed  and  others  injured. 

September  10. — Dispatch  from  Copenhagen 
reporting  loss  of  British  steamer  Auckland  in 
collision  with  the  German  gun-boat  Blitz . Fif- 
teen men  drowned. 

September  18. — Seventeen  lives  lost  by  col- 
lision in  the  North  Sea  between  the  steamers 
Brenda  and  Dolphin . 

OBITUARY. 

August  20. — In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell,  a prominent  manufacturer 
of  iron  and  steel,  aged  sixty-four  years. — In 
South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  John  Cheney, 
silk  manufacturer,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

August  25. — At  Jamestown,  New  York,  ex- 
Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  aged  sixty -six 
years. 

August  29. — In  New  York,  Joseph  Alden,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  aged  seventy-eight  years. — In  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  ex-Uuited  States  Senator 
Edgar  Cowan,  aged  seventy  years. 

September  3. — In  New  York  city,  ex-Senator 
William  M.  Gwin,  of  California,  aged  eighty 
years. — At  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

September  6. — In  Watcrville,New  York,  Major 
Aaron  Stafford,  the  last  surviving  oflicer  of  the 
war  of  1812,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year. 

September  7. — In  Albany,  New  York,  George 
W.  Clinton,  Vice-Chaucellor  of  tho  Board  of 
Regents,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

September  10. — At  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey, 
Scott  Lord,  ex-Congressmau,  aged  sixty -five 
years. — In  New  York,  Rear-Admiral  John  W. 
Livingston,  U.S.N.,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

September  12. — At  Ottawa,  Illinois,  Emery  A. 
Storrs,  a distinguished  lawyer,  of  Chicago,  aged 
fifty  years. — In  London,  England,  William  Au- 
gustus Guy,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Septembm'  15. — In  Cincinnati,  Colonel  George 
Ward  Nichols,  President  of  the  College  of  Mu- 
sic, in  his  forty -ninth  year. 

September  18. — In  Rochester,  New  York,  ex- 
Judge  Henry  R.  Selden,  aged  eighty  years. 
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THE  hotel  clerk  has  disappeared,  or  is  dis- 
appearing. The  faithful  chronicler  must 
note  this  significant  change  in  American  life, 
for  it  means  the  passing  away  of  a whole  order 
of  things.  And  he  notes  it  with  a certain  sad- 
ness. For  though  this  clerk  was  feared  by  the 
general  public,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the 
humorist.  There  was  never  anything  in  the 
world  before  answering  to  this  resplendent  au- 
tocrat of  sleeping  accommodations,  this  dar- 
ling of  the  flashing  pin,  perfumed  locks,  impu- 
dent eye,  and  lofty  condescension.  Ho  was 
the  one  being  in  existence  before  whom  the 
free-born  American  quailed.  We  have  so  lit- 
tle real  aristocracy  in  this  country  that  this 
dominating  person  stood  out  in  relief:  he  had 
power  to  abase  the  proud,  and  to  make  the 
humble  crawl  into  a hole.  But  his  hour  has 
struck,  and  he  is  passing  away,  not  gone  abso- 
lutely, for  the  traveller  can  still  find  him  here 
and  there,  generally  only  in  those  gorgeous 
palaces  where  civilization  is  new  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a lacquer,  and  is  not  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  life.  He  still  may  lord  it  in  some 
smart  cities,  but  can  scarcely  bo  found  at  all 
in  the  great  watering-places,  where  he  used  to 
he  one  of  the  most  wonderful  features,  if  not 
a chief  attraction.  His  place  is  generally 
taken  by  a person  of  more  modest  bearing,  who 
seems  to  have  a notion,  often  well  defined, 
that  he  is  in  his  situation  in  order  to  serve  the 
public  and  to  please  it,  and  not  to  bully  and 
frighten  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  change. 
Hotels  of  a good  class  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  competition  is 
stronger,  and  probably  the  public  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  please.  Pleasure  resorts,  too,  have 
increased  in  a marvellous  manner.  A few  years 
ago  there  were  not  many  to  choose  among. 
Now  the  traveller  is  invited  by  the  most  brill- 
iant inducements  in  all  directions.  The  de- 
velopment of  recreative  resorts  in  the  United 
States  since  the  war  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  modern  life.  Almost  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  from  Bar  Harbor  to  St.  Augustine 
is  lined  with  gayly  painted  houses,  hotels  of 
impossible  architecture,  and  cottages  that  rep- 
resent both  the  dreams  and  the  nightmares 
of  the  architects;  great  caravansaries  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Northern  forests,  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  become  a river  of  pine  and  paint 
palaces,  and  the  hills  from  New  England  to 
Virginia  are  variegated  with  the  summer 
houses  of  the  city  man.  With  so  much  offered, 
the  public  has  become  fastidious,  and  will  not 
go  where  it  is  snubbed.  It  wants  to  be  served. 
Besides,  everywhere  the  cottage  life  is  sup- 
planting the  hotel  life,  and  the  landlord  finds 
it  profitable  to  take  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  to 
put  behind  the  hotel  register  a person  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  late  autocrat.  These  are, 
perhaps,  miuor  reasons.  In  fact,  the  kind  of 


civilization  that  produced  the  hotel  clerk  is 
gone  or  is  going  also.  He  belonged  to  an  era 
of  smartness  and  pretension  wThich  the  foreign 
traveller  did  not  recognize  as  a growing  devel- 
opment of  character,  but  mistook  for  vulgar- 
ity. He  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the 
steamboat  period,  when  the  steamboat  was  as 
gorgeous  and  as  beautiful  as  a barber’s  saloon, 
and  its  clerk  had  the  fine  manners  and  the 
striking  attire  of  the  gambler.  He  belonged 
to  the  era  of  the  table  in  the  hotel  dining-room 
a quarter  of  a mile  long,  where  the  waiters  were 
all  drilled  to  move  like  clock-work  at  a signal 
from  the  first  officer,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  We  can  see  them  now  facing  the 
table  in  a shining  line,  half  wheeling  at  the 
signal,  stretching  out  simultaneously  over  the 
heads  of  the  submissive  guests  a hundred  arms, 
seizing  the  tops  of  the  vegetable  dishes,  and 
then,  tramp,  tramp,  with  the  step  of  the  soldier, 
going  down  the  echoing  floor,  disappearing 
through  swinging  doors,  and  anon  returning 
with  the  same  military  precision  to  deposit  a 
plate  that  weighed  two  pounds,  with  a hang, 
before  each  awed  occupant  of  a seat.  As  a 
military  evolution  it  was  nearly  perfect,  and 
the  American  people  were  rather  proud  of  it. 
It  was  a magnificence  which  somewhat  crushed 
them,  but  they  felt  they  were  somehow  a part 
of  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  foreign  potentate 
was  ever  served  exfictly  in  that  way.  It  was 
very  cheap  at  five  dollars  a day,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  dinner  to  match  the  evolutions, 
we  might  still  be  in  that  showy  period  of  our 
national  development.  The  hotel  clerk  had  so 
subdued  the  spirit  of  tho  traveller  that  he  had 
not  perhaps  much  appetite,  and  rather  pre- 
ferred magnificence  to  comfort.  But  in  time, 
with  other  standards  of  taste,  this  pageantry 
vanished,  and  the  traveller  began  to  assert  his 
manhood. 

That  was  the  period  also  of  the  resplendent 
bar-room  and  the  perfumed,  bejewelled,  and 
acrobatic  bar-tender.  He  was  scarcely  less  a 
personage  than  the  clerk.  Travellers  told 
with  wonder  of  his  feats,  how  he  would  set  a 
tumbler  whisking  across  the  long  counter, 
and  stop  it  just  on  tho  edge  in  front  of  the 
customer,  how  he  would  flip  the  change,  and 
send  it  spinning  to  its  destination  in  the  same 
exact  manner,  and,  above  all,  how  he  could 
keep  a stream  of  mixed  drink  going  from  one 
tumbler  to  another  in  a long  rainbow  line  over 
his  head,  behind  his  back,  or  from  counter  end 
to  counter  end,  and  never  waste  a drop.  It 
was  beautiful.  It  was  not  war,  but  it  was 
beautiful.  This  elegant  person  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  the  cropped  hair,  still  exists  on 
the  frontier,  but  there  is  not  so  much  demand 
for  his  skill  as  there  used  to  be  in  more  refined 
resorts,  and  with  exceptions  here  and  there  it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  bar-room  should  exhib- 
it such  barbario  splendor.  Tho  hotel  clerk, 
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tlie  drilled  army  of  plate  hearers,  tho  tumbler 
juggler — still  to  be  found  as  anachronisms — 
belong  to  the  era  when  most  railway  and 
other  travel  officials  were  surly  and  disobli- 
ging, and  not  only  refused  all  information,  hut 
did  all  they  could  to  humiliate  the  misguided 
wayfarer.  Of  course  there  arc  still  traces  left 
of  the  old  civilization,  and  when  the  traveller 
finds  them,  they  awake  a train  of  reflections 
upon  the  singular  development  of  democratic 
life  in  America. 


A con  respondent  heard  the  celebrated  Tom 
Marshall  at  a hotel  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
several  years  ago,  relate  an  encounter  in  Con- 
gress with  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  is  hardly 
an  incident,  much  less  an  anecdote,  but  it  is 
worth  printing  as  Marshall's  impression  of  tho 
eloquence  of  Adams : 

“ In  my  early  days  as  member  of  Congress  I 
had  tho  temerity  to  make  some  kind  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  ‘ old  man/ and  after  making 
what  I then  considered  a rather  good  speech, 
took  my  seat  in  good-humor  with  myself;  yet, 
from  some  indescribable  sensation,  my  eye  was 
riveted  upon  that  part  of  the  house  where  he 
always  sat.  In  good  time  I saw  him  press  both 
hands  upon  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  slowly 
rise  to  an  erect  position.  Iiis  voice  was  low 
at  first;  but  soon  attaining  its  natural  vol- 
ume, he  poured  forth  such  a torrent  of  elo- 
quence, aimed  directly  at  me  and  my  heedless 
attack,  that  long  before  resuming  his  seat  the 
only  feeling  I recollect  possessing  was  that  tho 
floor  of  the  house  might  open  to  give  me  a 
chance  of  dropping  out  of  sight.  Why,  the 
old  man  had  forgotten  more  than  I ever  knew.” 


General  Sherman  is  said  to  have  related 
the  following  at  a recent  private  gathering  in 
St.  Louis : 

When  Sherman’s  army  was  quartered  at  a 
certain  point  in  1864,  the  boys  in  blue  appro- 
priated a large  number  of  chickens  belonging 
to  a lady  who  lived  near  by.  The  woman  re- 
monstrated with  the  men  and  officers  for  some 
time,  but  with  no  effect.  Finally  she  laid  tho 
matter  before  General  Sherman,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  a Union  woman,  or  she  would  ex- 
pect everything  to  be  taken,  but  being  a loyal 
person  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  protected. 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth,  how- 
ever, when  a soldier  rushed  by  with  a rooster 
under  his  arm,  while  a son  of  the  woman  was 
in  hot  pursuit.  Just  as  the  boy  passed  his 
mother  he  yelled  out:  “Ma!  ma!  stop  that 
inau ; lie’s  got  Jeff  Davis  under  his  arm.” 


A correspondent  writes  from  Fort  Keogh, 
Montana  Territory : 

When  the  gallant  Fifth  Infantry  first  camo 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  in  1876,  they  passed 
their  first  winter  in  huts  built  of  rough  logs. 
The  weather  was  terriblo  for  peoplo  who  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  latitude  of  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  sometimes,  to  drive  away 


the  cold,  kill  time,  or  some  other  equally  good 
reason,  some  of  them  would  interview  John 
Barleycorn. 

Upon  one  occasion  one  of  the  old  bachelor 
officers  of  the  regiment,  whom  I will  call  Brown, 
aud  who  is  not  now  in  the  service,  was  wend- 
ing his  way  homeward  late  at  night  after  in- 
dulging a little  too  freely  in  fire-water,  and 
owing  to  the  similarity  in  appearance  of  the 
huts,  mistook  another  officer’s  quarters  for  his 
own.  Not  being  able  to  open  the  door,  he  com- 
menced hammering  upon  it,  and  wakened  its 
occupant,  who  got  up  and  went  to  the  door, 
when  the  following  dialogue  was  indulged  in : 

“ What  do  you  want  ?” 

“ I want  to  get  into  my  house.” 

“This  is  not  your  house.” 

“ Whose  house  is  it  ?” 

“ Smith’s.” 

“ Oh ! well,  good-night,  Smith.” 

“Good-night.” 

After  Smith  had  got  comfortably  settled  in 
bed,  aud  had  smoothed  down  the  goose-flesh  a 
little,  he  heard  a knock  at  his  back  door.  Dis- 
gusted, he  arose  again,  and  rather  gruffly  asked, 

“ Who  is  there  ?” 

“ Brown.” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  want  now  ?” 

“ I want  to  come  iu.” 

“ Now  look  here,  Brown  ; I told  you  this  was 
not  your  house,  and  I wish  you  would  go  home 
and  not  bother  me  any  more !” 

“ Whose  house  is  it  ?” 

“Why,  Smith’s.” 

“Oh,  good-night.” 

Smith  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  before  he 
heard  another  knock  at  his  front  door.  Very 
angry  by  this  time,  he  got  up,  and  said : 

“ What  do  want  out  there  ?” 

“ Want  to  got  iu.” 

“Well, you  can’t  get  in.  Go  to  your  own 
quarters,  and  go  to  bed.” 

“Ain’t  these  my  quarters T” 

“ No,  they  are  not.” 

“Whose  quarters  are  they?” 

“ Smith’s !”  roared  that  now  thoroughly  irate 
officer. 

“Well,  Smith,”  said  the  completely  bewil- 
dered man,  “ do  you  live  all  along  here  ?” 


While  the  Americans  at  Constantinople 
were  speculating  upon  General  Wallace’s  suc- 
cessor, it  was  well  known  that  one  of  them,  an 
old  Democratic  consul,  was  working  hard  to 
secure  the  honor  for  himself.  After  the  news 
of  Mr.  Cox’s  appointment  was  telegraphed,  it 
was  discussed  a little  in  this  Democrat’s  draw- 
ing-room. 

A little  sadly  ho  remarked:  “I  had  counted 
upon  Mr.  Cox  to  work  for  me.” 

“ Ah,”  said  a naval  officer  present,  “ you  were 
probably  his  second  choice .” 


An  only  child,  a boy  three  and  one-lialf  years 
of  ago,  who,  by-the-way,  is  the  very  best  youth 
iu  the  whole  universe,  was  recently  the  pro- 
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pounder  of  a puzzler  to  bis  foud  parent  which 
ought  to  go  on  record. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  night  were  drawing 
on,  the  child  looked  up  into  its  father’s  face 
and  said, “Pa, what  is  night  for?” 

Of  course  the  reply  was,  “My  child,  it  is 
something  in  which  children  can  sleep  and 
rest  their  little  bodies.” 

But  the  little  fellow  said,  “No,  papa ; night 
is  for  to-morrow.” 

Another  hoy,  about  the  same  age,  was  re- 
cently at  a camp-meeting  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  taken  into  the  big  tent,  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  ma,  see  the  church  with  a rag  over  it!” 


In  a Western  city  lives  an  undertaker  by 
name  of  Brown,  a great  wag,  and  always  ready 
to  play  a joke ; also  a doctor  who  is  a joker,  and 
is  always  ready  to  tell  on  himself;  and  a “ mon- 
ument-maker” who  is  of  the  same  kidney. 

One  day  the  doctor  was  driving  at  full  speed 
down  a business  street,  when  Brown  spied  him. 
Brown  was  in  his  wagon,  with  the  sign  of  his 
profession  on  the  side.  Whipping  up  his  horse, 
he  came  as  close  to  the  doctor  as  possible,  and 
glancing  round,  he  spied  the  monument-maker. 
Calling  to  the  monument-maker  to  hurry  up, 
Brown  called  out : “ Go  on,  doctor,  go  on ; we’re 
coming.” 

The  doctor  looked  round,  and  dismay  was 
pictured  on  his  countenance.  He  whipped  up 
his  horse,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  undertaker 
and  the  monument-maker  following  closely. 
At  last  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  thing  struck 
him,  and  loaning  back  in  his  buggy  he  gave 
vent  to  his  laughter,  in  spite  of  the  thought, 
“What  a sign  for  a prominent  physician  this 
is!” 


T1IE  MAJOR’S  STRATAGEM : 

A REMINISCENCE  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 

It  was  the  fourth  night  after  our  shipwreck 
in  Cestos  Bay,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1885,  and  the 
two  tall  masts  of  the  poor  old  Corisco  stood 
gauntly  up  against  the  red  sunset  out  of  the 
sullen  waters  that  had  engulfed  her  hull,  w hile 
the  few  shreds  of  rigging  that  had  escaped  the 
plundering  Kroomen  (whoso  canoes  had  been 
sw’arming  around  the  wreck  like  gadflies  all 
clay  long)  looked  unpleasantly  like  strips  of 
flesh  dangling  around  a half-picked  skeleton. 

But  even  with  this  dreary  memento  before 
our  eyes  we  w’ere  as  merry  as  meu  could  w’ell 
bo  who  had  hardly  clothes  enough  to  cover 
them,  and  whose  only  chance  of  escape  from 
the  swamps  and  jungles  of  this  deadly  region 
was  the  possibility  of  a passing  steamer  hear- 
ing the  news  and  coming  up  to  the  rescue  be- 
fore they  all  died  of  fever.  The  jollity  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  uproarious  was 
hushed  in  deference  to  the  presence  of  a sick 
lady  in  the  next  room,  which  had  been  court- 
eously assigued  to  Mrs.  Ker  by  tlio  kind-heart- 
ed Dutchman  wrho  owned  it,  and  whose  ready 
hospitality  made  nothing  of  accommodating 


fifty-nine  persons  in  a house  originally  built 
for  two.  But  no  one  who  looked  at  the  bright 
faces  and  heard  the  cheery  voices  of  the  stal- 
wart young  fellows  that  gathered  around  the 
rough  deal  table  from  which  our  supper  of  beef, 
rice,  and  “ damper”  had  just  disappeared  could 
easily  have  guessed  that  many  of  them  had 
just  lost  all  they  had,  and  very  nearly  their 
lives  as  w’ell. 

I forget  how  it  came  about  that  w’O  began 
to  discuss  feats  of  strength  and  nerve,  always 
a favorite  subject  with  the  muscle-worshipping 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  talk  was  at  its  briskest — 
each  in  turn  relating  some  athletic  exploit 
which  he  had  either  performed  or  witnessed 
— when  it  wras  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  a 

startling  proposal  from  Major  V , a veteran 

of  the  Zulu  w ar,  and  now  one  of  Stanley’s  best 
officers  on  the  Cougo,  w’hitlier  ho  was  bound 
when  the  sinking  of  our  steamer  interrupted 
him  so  unseasonably. 

“ I can  show  you  ono  trick  of  that  sort  which 
perhaps  you  mayn’t  have  6een  before.  I’ll  spill 
some  water  on  the  table,  and  one  of  you  can 
take  my  dirk  and  stab  as  hard  as  ho  likes  at 
my  hand  w hile  I wipe  tho  w’ater  up,  and  I’ll  do 
it  without  his  being  able  to  touch  me.” 

Every  ono  laughed,  supposing  the  offer  to  be 
merely  a joke ; but  it  soon  appeared  that  it  w’as 

nothing  of  the  kind.  Major  V poured  some 

water  upon  the  table  not  far  from  the  edge,  and 
then  produced  his  dirk,  which  was  broad  and 
keen  enough  to  have  satisfied  Colonel  Bowie 
himself. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “one  of  you  sit  here  on  the 
table,  with  that  white  patch  midw  ay  betw’een 
his  knees,  and  strike  his  liarde#st  at  my  hand  as 
I try  to  w’ipe  it  up.” 

The  laughing  faces  began  to  look  grave,  and 
our  stanch  skipper,  Captain  Porter  (w  ith  w hom 
the  Major  w’as  a special  favorite  on  account  of 
tho  courage  that  he  had  showm  on  the  night 
of  the  wreck),  called  out  anxiously : 

“Don’t  do  it,  Major;  I’ve  seen  that  sort  of 
thing  before,  and  it  always  ends  badly.  I won’t 
handle  that  knife,  for  one.” 

“Nor  I,”  echoed  three  or  four  other  voices. 

“Infirm  of  purpose,  give  me  tho  dagger!” 

shouted  Mr.  F , a roistering  young  trader 

from  the  Niger,  seizing  tho  dirk  with  a theat- 
rical air.  “Here’s  one  volunteer  for  you,  Ma- 
jor. What  am  I to  do  ?” 

The  Major’s  preparations  for  tho  perform- 
ance were  extremely  elaborate.  He  seated  his 
volunteer  recruit  on  tho  table  with  outspread 
knees,  measuring  the  distance  from  each  knee 
to  the  spilt  w ater  as  exactly  as  if  ho  intended 
to  make  a reduced  map  of  it  on  the  spot.  Then 
he  carefully  examined  the  point  and  edge  of 
tho  dirk  before  handing  it  to  Mr.F . Final- 

ly he  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  taking  a dish- 
cloth from  the  cupboard,  slowly  extended  his 
unprotected  hand  tow’ard  tho  spot  where  the 
stout  table  was  quivering  beneath  a show’er 
of  stabs  as  swift  and  merciless  as  those  of  an 
Italian  bravo. 
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As  the  hand  and  knife  approached  each  oth- 
er, more  than  one  looker-on  turned  away  his 
face,  and  the  indrawn  breath  of  the  excited 
watchers  sounded  like  a hiss  in  that  dead  hush 
of  expectation.  Suddenly  the  Major  clutched 

Mr.F by  the  feet  and  whisked  him  off  the 

table  on  to  the  floor,  right  across  the  wet  patch, 
which  his  clothes  wiped  up  so  thoroughly  in 
passing  that  no  trace  of  it  was  left;  and  there 

sat  poor  Mr.  F in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 

open-mouthed  and  knife  in  baud,  a perfect 
statue  of  astonishment.  There  was  a mo- 
ment’s pause  of  silent  amazement,  and  then 
a roar  of  laughter  that  shook  the  whole  house, 
and  startled  the  prowling  Kroomen  outside  in 
the  darkness,  announced  the  success  of  the 
Major’s  stratagem.  David  Kek. 

Apropos  to  “The  Sirdar’s  Chess-Board,”  in 
the  Magazine  for  August,  some  of  our  readers 
appear  to  have  been  as  much  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  puzzle  as  in  the  story  itself. 
The  problem  was  to  cut  the  original  chess-' 
board  of  eight  times  eight,  or  sixty- four, 
squares  into  four  pieces,  thereby  making  a 
board  of  five  times  thirteen,  or  sixty- five, 
squares.  The  original  diagrams  are  here  given: 


From  several  interesting  answers  by  our  cor- 
respondents we  select  the  following  as  being 
the  correct  mathematical  solution : 


(1.)  The  four  pieces  cut  from  the  eight-inch  square 
being  placed  on  a rectangular  parallelogram  (the 
right  angles  coinciding)  of  13"  X 5",  a deficit  or 
open  space  will  be  found,  represented  by  the  figure 
IiGFCDA. 

(2.)  This  figure  is  composed  of  two  equal  and 


similar  triangles,  FDC  and  GAH,  and  the  parallelo- 
gram GAFD,  all  of  which  have  the  sides  GA  and 
FD  in  common. 

(3.)  The  length  of  this  side  is  found  by  comparing 
the  two  similar  triangles,  ABC  and  DEC,  viz. : AB 
is  | of  BC,  therefore  DE  must  be  £ of  EC  (which  is 
5") ; therefore  DE  must  be  1£",  and  FD  must  be  £". 

(4.)  The  area  of  the  triangle  FDC  is  FD  (£")  X half 
of  EC  (2i")=3$j",  and  the  area  of  GAI1  is  the  same. 

(5.)  The  area  of  the  parallelogram  GAFD  is  FD 
(i")xBE  (3")  = f'. 

Thus — Area  of  FDC  =• 

“ GAH  = & 

“ GAFD  = jp 

“ HGFCDA  = 1 " 


Another  simple  solution  (after  having  found  GA 
and  FD  to  be  £")  is  by  taking  the  triangle  HGA  and 
joining  it  to  the  triangle  FDC 
(HA  coinciding  with  FC). 

This  will  make  a parallelo- 
gram, measured  by  its  base 
GA  (V')  X its  altitude  BC 
(8")  = one  square. 

A lady  correspondent 
offers  a solution  in  which 


sb e shows  that  by  a differ- 
ent arrangement  a chess- 
board of  sixty  - three, 
instead  of  sixty  - four 
or  sixty -five,  squares  is 
made. 


A YOUNG  lady  who  recently  graced  our  so- 
cial festivities  was  of  peculiarly  thin  figure, 
and  displayed  very  pretty  but  very  prominent 
teeth.  Being  a stranger  she  excited  some 
comment.  Somebody  asked  Mr.  Smith  how 
he  liked  her.  “Well  enough;  but  6he  looks 
like  a comb — all  back  and  teeth  I” 


Four  years  ago,  in  a little  town  in  Illinois, 
a baud  of  hopeful  politicians  secured  a brass 
cannon  with  which  to  celebrate  the  election 
of  Hancock,  and  dragging  it  out  to  a spot  iu 
front  of  the  village  tavern,  loaded  it  clear  to 
the  muzzle  with  a heavy  charge  of  powder, 
rammed  down  with  old  rags,  leaves,  and  sod. 
They  counted  on  firing  it  but  once,  but  pro- 
posed that  the  town  should  know  when  it 
went  off.  The  hour  fixed  for  action  was  eight 
o’clock,  but  at  eight  o’clock  the  news  was  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  Garfield,  and  they 
postponed  firing  till  nine.  At  nine  things 
looked  still  more  dubious.  They  waited  till 
ten,  and  then  they  drew  the  cannon  back  uu- 
der  the  shed  till  the  morning’s  sure  tidings 
should  give  opportunity  to  proclaim  tbo  Dem- 
ocratic victory.  The  morning  decided  Gar- 
field’s election,  and  sadly  they  sought  the  gun 
to  unload  it.  The  shed  door  opening  revealed 
the  defiant  muzzle  bearing  this  placard,  11 A 
charge  to  keep  / have” 
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